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THUB8DAY,  JXTLY  81,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
comhittee  on  fobeion  relations, 

WaaMngton,  D,  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  call  of 
the  chairman,  in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Biulding,  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  presiding. 

Present,  Senators  Lodge  (chairman).  McCumber,  Fall,  Knox, 
Harding,  Johnson,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Williams,  Swanson,  Pomerene, 
Smith,  and  Pittman. 

STATEKEVT  OF  MB.  BEBVABD  K.  BABTTCE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baruch,  what  is  your  title— one  of  the  advisers 
of  the  American  mission  at  the  peace  conference  t 

Mr.  Babuch.  Economic  adviser. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  ^ou  a  question  first  that  does  not 
come  directly  imder  your  economic  clauses,  but  one  about  which  I 
tiiought  possibly  you  might  Imow.    Article  237  on  page  253,  says: 

The  succeaaive  installmentt,  including  the  above  sum,  paid  over  hy  Gennany  in 
aktiafiactdon  of  the  above  claims  will  be  divided  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Govern- 
ments  in  proportions  which  have  been  determined  upon  by  them  in  advance  on  a  basis  of 
general  equity  and  the  rights  of  each. 

Do  you  know  if  that  determination  has  been  reached,  and  if  it  has 
been  omitted  in  the  docimienti 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  understood  it  had  not  been  reached. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  it  should  read,  "which  shall  have  been 
determined,"  rather  than  "which  have  been  determined,"  should 
it  not  % 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  in  article  237  is  incorrect^f  course  t 

Mr.  Baruch.  Let  nae  see  how  it  reads  in  the  French.  The  French 
would  mean  "following  the  proportions  determined  by  them  in 
advance." 

The  CHATRMAif.  I  did  not  compare  it. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  gives  an  incorrect  translation.  You  see,  it  says 
"d6termin6es  par  eux  ^  Tavance."  The  translation  is  not  exactly 
correct. 

The  Chairman.  It  says  "seronts  r^partis  par  les  Gouvemments 
allifa  et  assocife  suivant  les  proportions  determin^es  par  eux  & 
Pavance  et  fondles  sur  Tfiquitfi  et  los  droits  de  chacun."  Apparently 
the  French  is  correct  and  om^  is  incorrect. 

Senator  Moses.  What  is  your  point  with  reference  to  that 
translation  % 
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10  TREATY  OF  PEACE  WITH  GERMANY. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Please  explain  what  the  clearing-house  sys- 
tem was. 

Mr.  Barvch.  The  central  part  of  the  clearing-house  arrangement 
is  that  relating  to  prewar  debts,  and  the  procedure  with  reference  to 
prewar  debts  snows  the  nature  of  the  scheme. 

Each  country  begins  by  guaranteeing  to  the  other  the  debts  due 
by  its  own  citizens.  Germany,  for  instance,  ^arantees  that  debts 
due  by  Grermans  to  Englishmen  shall  be  paid.  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  ^arantees  that  debts  due  by  Englishmen  to  Germans  shall 
be  paid.  Various  incidental  provisions  are  made  with  regard  to  the 
process  of  ascertaining  and  cneckinff  these  debts,  but  they  are  not 
important  for  the  essentials  of  the  scneme. 

All*  these  debts,  when  ascertained  and  checked,  are  reported  to 
certain  clearing  oflSces  defined  in  the  treaty.  If  it  should  appear 
that  Germany  owes  to  England  more  than  England  owes  to  Germany, 
as  ascertained  at  the  clearing  offices,  Germany  pays  the  balance  m 
cash  to  England.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  England 
owes  a  balance  to  Germany,  the  balance  is  not  paid  by  England  in 
cash,  but  is  set  aside  as  a  credit  to  Germany's  account  m  connection 
with  reparations  or  other  obligations  which  Germany  must  assume 
under  the  treaty.  That  refers  to  paragraph  243.  Attention  should 
be  called  to  this  feature  of  the  general  process  of  settlement.  Since 
Germany  has  large  obligations  to  meet,  more  particularly  for  repa- 
rations, anything  that  is  left  to  her  credit  is  simply  turned  into  wnat 
mav  be  called  a  ^^pool,"  namely,  the  general  accumulation  of  assets 
and  resources  whicn  Germany  must  utilize  in  order  to  meet  reparation 
charges  and  the  like. 

The  clearing-house  settlement  arrangement  is  further  applied  to 
the  liquidation  of  German  property.  England,  for  example,  has 
seized  or  sequestrated  certain  property  situated  in  England  and 
belonging  to  German  nationals.  This  property  is  held  as  a  security 
or  pledge  for  repaying  damages  or  sequestration  losses  incurred  by 
Englishmen  who  maylave  had  property  situated  in  Germany.  Any 
balance  left  in  England's  hand  after  these  property  losses  in  Germany 
are  met,  is  again  regarded  as  a  balance  for  the  ^'pooP'  or  reparation 
assets,  is  reported  to  the  clearing  house,  and  is  available  for  repara- 
tion purposes. 

It  IS  a  natural  part  of  this  arrangement  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment itself  undertakes  to  recompense  its  own  nationals  (Germans) 
who  may  have  debts  due  to  them  or  may  be  the  owners  of  property 
taken  over  by  the  British  Government — ^I  simply  use  the  British  as 
an  example.  The  German  nationals  are  not  expected  to  suffer,  but 
their  indemnification  is  left  to  their  own  Government. 

Senator  Williams.  All  this  is  credited  to  Germany  as  part  of  her 
renaration? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  whole  arrangement  did  not  seem  to  the  United  States  repre- 
sentatives a  desirable  one  for  this  country,  and  from  the  start  they 
stated  that  the  United  States  would  not  enter  on  it.    The  treaty 

Erovides  (article  296,  clause  *'e")  that  no  country  shall  be  bound 
y  it  unless  affirmative  notice  of  ite  acceptance  is  given,  and  our 
e;xpectation  is  that  no  such  affirmative  notice  will  be  given  by  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is  limited  to  prewar  debts  ? 
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Mr.  Babuoh.  Yes;  prewar  debts. 

Senator  Swanson.  Ti^e  the  German  property  that  there  is  in  the 
United  States.  Under  section  3,  how  would  that  property  be  dia^ 
tributed? 

Mr.  Baruch.  German  property  that  has  been  seized  by  the  cus- 
todian! 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  property  is  left  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  to 
do  with  it  as  it  wishes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Under  this  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Swanson.  Then  the  treaty  does  not  make  any  disposition 
of  that  property,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Baruch.  No,  sir.  It  leaves  it  in  the  hands  of  Congress  to 
dispose  of.  But,  in  addition,  under  that  treaty  it  has  been  given 
additional  rights  of  use.  It  can  be  held  as  a  set-off  against  American 
property  in  Germany.  It  can  be  used  for  the  payment  of  prewar 
daiins  like  the  Luaitania,  and  other  prewar  claims. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  know  the  section  of  the  treaty  where 
that  is  particularly  provided  for  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  come  to  that  later,  when  we  take  up  the 
aKen  property  provisions. 

I  imderstana  that  you  take  advantage  of  the  privilege  granted  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  do  jiot  adopt  paragraph  (3)  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  our  recommendation. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  we  might  as  well  go  to  the  alien  prop- 
erty division. 

(Senator  Swanson.  If  we  do  not  accept  section  3,  what  is  the  method 
of  settling  claims,  with  section  3  elimmated?  We  might  as  well  get 
that  clear. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Congress  will  have  to  make  disposition  and  set  up 
machinery,  as  I  understand  it,  to  meet  the  situation. 

Senator  Swanson.  The  treaty  does  not  set  up  any  machinery 
except  under  section  3. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  machinery  that  would  be  set  up  affecting  us 
woiild  be  the  mixed  tribunal,  and  that  was  done  in  order  to  enable 
American  citizens,  or  to  protect  American  citizens — that  is  not 
exactlv  the  word,  but  you  will  get  my  meaning — against  the  neces- 
sity of  going  into  Germany  to  get  jurisdiction  tnere.  It  provides  a 
mixed  tribunal  to  try  the  case. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  aU  this  treaty  does  as  to  section  3  is  to 
create  a  mixed  tribunal  to  fix  the  relative  indebtedness  of  Grerman 
and  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Our  courts  are  to  settle  all  questions  for  Americans. 

Senator  Williams.  We  would  have  to  institute  something  like 
the  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission,  or  some  sort  of  organization. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Palmer,  who  has  given  study  to  that 
and  who  is  familiar  with  it,  is  probably  working  on  that. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  The  national  of  every  other  country  must 
depend  upon  this  international  commission  m  order  to  secure  his 
claim  against  Germany. 

Mr.  Baruch.  If  his  Government  elects  in  the  first  instance. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Is  each  Government  free  to  elect  t 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  either  system. 
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Senator  E^nox.  Where  do  you  fibad  that,  Mr.  Baruch,  in  the  treaty; 
what  page  and  section  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  It  is  on  page  351,  subparagraph  "e/*  Now,  I 
understand  that  if  Germany  has  any  clauns  against  the  United 
States  they  must  sue  in  our  courts  ? 

Mr.  Barucjh.  A  German  citizen;  yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Now,  if  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  a 
claim  against  a  German  in  Germany,  Germany  has  agreed  to  create 
a  mixed  commission  to  ascertain  that  indebtedness. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Senator  Knox,  what  you  are  inquiring  for  is 
subparagraph  '*e''  on  pe^e  351. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Does  that  answer  your  question.  Senator  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Yes-  thank  you. 

Senator  Fall.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ?  Why  do  you  think  that 
is  a  better  proposition  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  go  to  this 
mixed  arbitration  tribimal  rather  than  to  a  clearing  house  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  can  answer  that  question  more  concisely  by  lust 
reading  three  paragraphs  here  from  this  print  which  I  had  hoped  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  each  member.  It  is  an  explanation  of  each  one 
of  the  economic  clauses,  and  giving  under  the  head  of  each  one  the 
reasons  for  the  clause  as  it  is. 

Senator  Fall.  I  will  withdraw  the  question  until  we  have  those 
data. 

Mr.  Baruch.  You  will  find  it  qmte  clearly  explained  there. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Those  are  the  explanations  made  by  our  rep- 
resentatives, of  the  text  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  TTiey  were  explanations  made  by  our  representatives, 
giving  our  imderstanding  of  tne  clauses. 

Senator  Williams.  Made  by  the  subcommittees  to  the  group  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  In  other  words,  they  were  reservations  to  the 
treaty  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No. 

Senator  Moses.  These  explanations  were  made  by  the  groups  which 
you  have  described  as  composed  of  various  gentlemen  gatnered  in 
subsidiary  bodies,  who  were  dealing  with  the  economic  clauses  of  the 
treaty  in  the  first  instance  ?    They  represent  your  own  arguments  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mosfes.  And  after  being  put  in  this  printed  form  they  were 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  five  commissioners  or  plenipotentiaries,  for 
their  information  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  All  the  economic  commissions,  of  the  five  countries, 
came  togetheji:,  and  then  when  we  had  agreed  we  reported  to  the  com- 
mission of  four,  and  they  accepted  it;  and  then  it  was  put  in  the 
hands  of  our  drafting  commission.     Does  that  answer  your  questioAl 

Senator  Moses.  Yes;  except  that  it  seems  as  if  there  was  some 
intermediate  step  left  out  as  to  how  our  plenipotentiaries  got  into 
possession  of  it. 

Mr.  Baruch.  They  were  advised. 

Senator  Moses.  In  writing  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  minutes  of  each  meeting  were  sent  to  them. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Were  these  explanatory  notjas  incorporated  in 
your  minutes  which  you  submitted  to  the  commission  ? 
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Mr.  Babuch.  So  far  as  I  know  this  is  tbe  only  commission  that 
made  its  report  in  this  way.  We  ^ot  this  up  for  our  own  particular 
benefit,  so  that  we  could  digest  the  subject.  You  will  notice  that 
the  treaty  is  a  very  large  volimie,  and  we  got  this  up  as  a  ready  ref- 
erence more  for  our  own  selves  than  for  anything  else. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  the  explanation  of  your  conduct — explains 
the  result  you  arrived  at.  Suppose  you  just  read  that  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Babuoh  (reading) : 

Article  A  and  Regulation  X  provide  for  a  system  under  which  clearing  offices  are 
created,  one  between  each  allied  State  and  Uermany,  for  the  settlement  of  debts. 
In  order  to  make  the  plan  workable,  it  is  provided  that: 

(a)  Each  State  shall  guarantee  the  payment  of  all  debts  owing  by  its  nationals 
to  nationals  of  the  enemy  State,  except  in  cases  of  the  insolvency  of  the  debtor, 
before  the  war;  * 

(b)  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  private  enemy  property  in  each  State  shall  be  used 
by  tiie  said  State  to  pav  the  debts  of  its  own  nationals; 

(c)  Debtors  and  creaitoiB  in  States  formerly  enemy  are  forbidden  to  settle  their 
debts  with  each  other  or  to  conmiunicate  with  each  other  regarding  them. 

This  plan  may  be  desirable  for  Great  Britain,  but  is  extremely  undesirable,  if  not 
actually  impossible,  for  the  United  States.  It  is  accordingly  recommended  that  it 
be  not  accepted  by  the  United  States. 

1.  Our  Government  should  not  accept  the  burden  of  guaranteeing  the  private  debts 
owed  by  its  citizens.  This  would  be  an  obligation  of  unknown  and  probably  very 
great  proportions. 

2.  The  tieaty  should  not  compel  the  United  States  to  use  the  pri\'ate  property  of 
Germans  in  our  country  for  the  payment  of  debts  owed  by  other  Germans  to  our 
citizens.    To  do  so  might  amount  to  confiscation. 

Senator  Fall.  If  we  do  not  guarantee  the  debts  due  to  our  own 
nationals  as  other  nations  propose  to  do,  and  do  not  use  the  excess 
of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  atien  property  for  the  discharge  of  such 
debts,  we  are  the  only  nation  that  will  leave  our  citizens  entirely 
unprotected,  except  as  to  their  recourse  against  the  nationals  of  the 
other  coimtry  through  other  tribunals. 

Mr.  Babuch.  Congress  has  the  power  to  do  what  it  wishes. 

Senator  Fall.  You  mean  to  say  that  although  you  recommend  to 
ihe  conl^ary^  Congress  could  eo  ahead  and  pass  laws  providing  for 
the  distribution  oi  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  property  in  the  hands 
of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  said  that  those  were  the  views  as  expressed  by 
myself.  That  is  still  my  present  view,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  state 
mv  reasons. 

Might  not  Mr.  Palmer  make  a  statement  in  reference  to  this  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  Suppose  you  finish  the  reading  of  your  own 
statement. 

Mr.  Babuch  (reading) : 

Moreover,  Congress  has  expressly  reserved  to  itself  the  power  to  decide  what  shall 
become  of  the  enemy  property  in  tne  United  (States.  On  uie  other  hand,  there  seems 
no  objection  to  the  United  States  retaining  the  enemy  property,  for  the  present^  as  a 
hosta^^e  or  pledge  to  secure  American  rights,  and  then  deciding  in  its  own  way  what  is 
the^  fair  and  proper  course.  To  accept  the  clearing-house  system  would  commit  the 
United  States  to  a  course  which,  it  is  firmly  believed,  Concress  will  not  wish  to  follow. 

3.  To  forbid  our  citizens  from  adjusting  their  debts  ana  accounts  with  former  ene- 
mies privately  would  be  a  wholly  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  interference  with 
private  affairs.  It  would  be  a  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  resumption  of  business  and 
commercial  relations.  Our  financial  houses  and  business  firms  had  many  complicated 
accounts,  and  transactions  which  were  suspended  by  war.  These  houses,  and  espe- 
cially the  bankers,  must  speedily  adjust  their  financial  accounts.  Otherwise  com- 
merce can  not  be  properly  resumed.  The  clearing-house  plan  would  compel  all  such 
adjustments  and  all  payments  to  be  made  through  governmental  agencies. 
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As  regards  other  countries  than  the  United  States,  the  adoption  of  the  dearing-house 
plan  bv  some  of  them  would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  their  own  interests,  and 
might  be  ruinous  to  a  nation  whose  balance  of  private  debts  was  largely  in  favor  of 
Germany. 

The  principle  is  already  accepted — Article  A,  clause  *^e" — ^that  any  allied  State 
may  exclude  itself  from  the  operation  of  the  cleanng-house  plan. 

Now,  may  Mr.  Palmer  make  that  statement? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Fall.  Before  he  makes  that  statement,  let  me  ask  this: 
How  are  we  going  to  facilitate  the  resumption  of  business  between 
these  individuals  when  we  leave  it  up  in  the  air  and  wait  for  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  These  individuals  can  privately  proceed,  just  as  they 
are  doing  now. 

Senator  Fall.  This  will,  then,  facilitate  rather  than  retard  the 
settlement  of  these  private  aff aiis  although,  as  you  say,  Congress  yet 
has  the  power  to  step  in  and  settle  it. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  desire  to  make  that  statement  now,  Mr. 
Palmer  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.   BBADIET  W.   PALHEB. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  entire  subject  is  very  complicated,  difficult  to 
approach  and  to  understand,  and  in  order  to  answer  the  questions  I 
tnmk  it  would  be  desirable  to  read  the  explanatory  statements 
made  by  the  American  delegates  to  each  of  the  sections,  which  are 
interlocked.  I  did  not  intend  to  make  a  statement  now,  because  I 
wished  to  go  into  the  subject  fully  and  in  detail.  What  I  did  wish 
to  call  the  conunittee's  attention  to  at  the  outset  is  that  the  rights 
and  interests  of  th«  American  nationals  are  fully  protected;  are 
protected  more  than  any  other  nation,  or  at  least  as  much  as  any 
other  nation.  There  is  no  distinction  between  the  two.  It  is  a 
complicated  and  difficult  situation,  and  the  clearing  house  system 
is  merely  a  method  of  procedure.  The  British  Government  and  the 
French  Government  devised  that  plan  during  the  progress  of  the 
war  to  meet  a  situation  and  condition  that  did  not  exist  in  the 
United  States,  arising  from  this  state  of  facts.  The  war  struck 
England  and  France  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  involved 
transactions  with  the  enemy,  and  it  threw  their  business  affairs  into 
chaos.  Never  was  there  such  a  condition  as  that  before.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  details,  because  they  are  very  confidential,  but  I 
understand  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Britisn  Government  to  step 
in  and  put  its  guarantee  back  of  a  great  many  different  classes  of 
private  obligations,  such  as  acceptances.  Otherwise,  the  great 
commercial  nouses  of  Great  B  itam  and  of   London  would  nave 

fone  down  as  the  result  of  that.  The  difference  with  us  was  that 
efore  we  entered  the  war,  war  conditions  had  been  going  on  for 
two  and  a  half  years,  and  our  business  men  had  acconmiodated 
themselves  to  war-like  conditions,  so  that  when  we  entered  the  war 
the  same  condition  did  not  exi3t  and  was  not  threatened,  and  it 
was  not  necessary  that  oiu*  Government  should  interfere  in  private 
commercial  transactions.  The  result  was  that  England  and  France 
studied  what  they  shoidd  do  to  take  caie  of  their  citizens  after  the 
war  \^as  over,  and  they  evolved  a  clearin^^' system.  The  object  of 
that  system  was  to  enable  theii'  merchants  to  adjust  their  lelations 
piomptly  after   the  war.    Some  time  during   191V,   I   think,    the 
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BritiBh  Government  here  in  Washington  explained  theii  syst^n  and 
their  theory  to  us — to  the  lepresen^atives;  to  different  govemmeiitiJ 
officials.  We  gave  it  9  cursory  examination,  because  i^e  stiuck 
right  away  what  we  conaideied  a  fundamental  oostac^e,  the  piopoai- 
tion  of  the  Government  guaranteeing  the  piivate  oMigations  owed 
by  its  citizens,  and  we  nevei  could  get  over  that. 

Senator  Williams.  You  also  struck  the  obstacle  of  forbidding  a 
man's  settling  his  own  debts  to  the  Germans  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  was  a  minor  obstacle,  although  it  was  important. 
We  never  couldget  over  that,  and  we  had  many  discussions  or  talk^ 
about  that  in  Washington  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  war. 

Then,  when  the  peace  treaty  was  proposed,  this  plan  was  suggested 
as  a  portion  of  the  peace  treaty,  and  the  American  del^ate  on  the 
committee  happened  to  be  informed  of  that  because  of  these  dis- 
cussions we  had  had  in  Washington,  and  the  American  delegate 
said  right  away,  "Is  it  essential  that  the  Government  should  guar- 
antee uie  private  obligations  T'  And  that  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  plan.  It  could  not  be  worked  out  without  that.  Neither  could 
it  be  worked  out  without  forbidding  communications  between  mer- 
chants in  both  coimtries.  Neither  could  it  be  worked  out  without 
the  obligation  to  take  a  German^s  property,  or  the  proceeds  of  his 
property,  and  use  it  to  pay  another  man's  debt  in  that  coimtry. 

The  American  delegate  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  get  mto  any  such  position  as  that,  and  therefore, 
with  full  explanation,  and  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  other 
powers,  we  devised  another  system  which  enabled  us  to  grant  our 
nationals  the  same  protection,  and  in  my  judgment  a  very  much 
better  protection,  without  involving  the  Government  in  the  inter- 
ference in  private  affairs. 

That  is  a  general  statement.  Before  leaving  that  subject  I  would 
like  to  make  one  other  statement. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Will  you  not  state,  just  here,  what  is  the 
protection  that  the  American  creditor  of  a  German  debtor  gets? 

Mr.  Palmer,  An  American  creditor 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Of  a  German  debtor. 

Mr.  Palmer  (continuing).  Having  a  claim  against  a  German? 

Senator  HrrcHcocK.  Yes;  a  prewar  claim ? 

Mr,  Palmer.  A  right;  yes.  In  the  first  place,  privately  he  has 
the  right  to  go  to  a  new  tribtmal  in  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  debt. 
The  Government  has  a  right  to  use  any  of  the  property  or  resources 
of  the  enemy  property  in  this  coimtry  to  pay  tnat  debt,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment so  chooses.  Now,  there  is  the  clear  distinction.  The  right 
is  not  given  to  an  American  citizen  to  come  to  this  Government  and 
demand  that  his  debt  shall  be  paid  by  the  Government,  either  out 
of  its  own  fimds  or  out  of  the  proceeds  of  enemy  property  which 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian  has  taken.  That  is  not  a  rignt  which 
is  given  to  a  private  American  citizen.  The  Government  has  the 
right  to  do  that  if  it  wishes  to  do  so.  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment stands  in  the  position  where  it  can  protect  its  nationals  by  the 
use  of  these  funds,  or  not,  as  it  sees  fit.  There  are  inany  reasons 
why  it  is  desirable  to  leave  that  matter  in  that  position.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  condition  of  affairs  is  in  Germany.  We  do  not 
know  what  has  been  done  to  our  property.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  Germans  will  restore  our  property.     We  do  not  know  whether 
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the  German  merchants  will  pay  their  debts  in  a  fair  way  or  whether 
obstacles  will  be  put  in  the  way  of  resuming  and  obtaining  perperty 
rights  and  rights  of  contract  by  our  nationals.  If  commercial 
relations  are  resumed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  no  obstacles  are 
put  in  the  way,  perhaps  the  United  States  (jovernment  will  say  that 
that  is  the  best  thing  to  do,  to  let  the  commercial  relations  resume 
their  regular  coiu^e  without  interference  or  guaranty.  But  all  the 
time  under  the  treaty  it  has  the  right  and  power  to  protect  its 
nationals  as  fully  as  it  likes. 

Senator  HrrcHOOCK.  Can  the  American  Government  use  the  assets 
of  Grerman  nationals  in  this  coimtry  for  the  payment  of  debts  due  to 
Americans,  without  at  the  same  tune  guaranteeing  the  payment  of 
debts  of  (Germans  or  claims  that  Germans  have  against  Americans  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  if  CSongress  so  desires. 

Senator  Knox.  As  I  understand  you,  then,  the  American  creditor 
practically  has  no  rights. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  American  creditor  is  restored  to  the  same  rights 
that  he  had,  regardless  of  t^e  war. 

Senator  Fall.  Without  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Wittiout  the  treaty.  And,  in  addition  to  that,  his 
Government  has  the  right  to  protect  him  fully,  fxu*ther,  by  applving 
the  property  and  credits  in  this  coimtry  to  the  payment  of  his  dam- 
ages or  debts. 

Senator  E^nox.  You  mean  the  proceeds  of  ahen  property  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  And  such  aUen  property  as  may  be  disposed  of 
from  this  time  on  ? 

Mr.  PALBiER.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  But  then,  pending  the  action  by  Congress  in 
appropriating  those  proceeds,  the  American  creditor  has  nothing,  as 
I  understana  you;  no  provision  is  made  for  him  under  this  treaty? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  Mr.  Senator,  his  rights  are  not  impaired  at  all. 
He  is  restored  to  his  same  position  that  he  had,  regardless  of  the  war, 
and  the  United  States  Gfovemment  has  not  guaranteed  to  pay  his 
debt,  of  course.  The  United  States  Government  has  not  imposed 
upon  Germany  the  obligation  to  pay  his  debt.  He  is  restored  to  his 
same  claim  against  the  same  creditor  in  the  same  way  as  if  there  had 
been  no  war. 

He  also  has  the  additional  protection  of  being  allowed,  if  he  likes, 
to  go  to  a  new  arbitral  tribimal. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  only  when  there  is  no  dispute  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  As  to  the  amoimt,  no.  Further  than  that,  if  the 
debt  is  not  paid  the  United  States  Government  has  the  right  to 
compensate  him  and  pay  him  out  of  these  proceeds. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you.  This 
treaty  provides  that  the  Government  can  use  the  property  of  any 
Germans  in  the  hands  of  the  AUen  Property  Custocuan  to  pay  such 
debts? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yed. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is  in  the  treaty  itself  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  But  in  the  meantime  the  American  citizen  simply 
has  the  embarrassment  of  having  a  foreign  debt  or  against  whom  there 
is  no  forum  in  which  he  can  enforce  his  claim?    He  can  have  the 
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amount  of  his  claim  determined  in  this  forum  but  there  is  no  way  (>f 
enforcing  the  claim  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  German}^  agrees  to  enforce  the  judgment  in  the  new 
fonmi;  and  he  can  sue  in  the  German  courts,  if  he  likes,  or  in  the 
American  courts. 

Senator  Knox.  How  would  he  satisfy  his  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Palmier.  He  has  the  same  contractual  rights  as  he  always  had, 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  debt  and  the  nature  of  his  claim. 

Senator  Swanson.  Nothing  in  this  treaty  prohibits  Congress,  if  it 
so  desires,  from  assuming  liability  for  these  debts  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Nothing  at  all. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  the  United  States  want  to  assume  the  liability 
for  the  debts  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  they  can  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Certainly  they  can  do  it. 

Senator  Knox.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  relation  between  the 
amount  of  the  proceeds  of  the  property  held  by  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  and  tne  amount  of  the  debts  held  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  against  Germans  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  Mr.  Senator;  we  have  not  the  faintest  idea 
about  that.  We  have  a  rough  idea  of  the  value  of  the  property 
which  has  been  taken.  The  State  Department,  I  imderstand,  have 
asked  for  the  deposit  of  claims,  and  they  have  an  enormous  amount 
of  claims;  but  what  they  are,  and  of  what  character  they  are,  and 
what  ought  to  be  done  about  them,  is  something  that  is  a  very  large 
question  that  has  never  been  gone  into  at  all. 

Senator  Knox.  Would  you  be  willing  to  risk  a  guess  as  to  whether 
there  is  practically  enough  German  property  to  pay  the  American 
claims  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Gorman  property  in  this  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Senator,  I  would  say  this,  basing  my  reniarks 
not  on  hearsay  but  on  what  I  call  intuition.  The  German  Govern- 
ment has  published  from  time  to  time  the  announcement  that  the 
American  properties  are  intact  in  Germany.  Whether  or  not  that 
statement  is  true  I  do  not  know.  It  is  not  true  as  to  some  of  the 
other  countries.  But  if  Germany  will  restore  the  American  property 
in  Germany  as  required  by  the  treaty,  then  I  should  think  that  there 
would  be  a  very  great  balance  of  property  in  this  coimtry.  There 
must  be,  because  the  German  claims  for  debt  can  not  amount  to  very 
much,  whatever  they  are. 

Senator  Knox.  What  disposition  would  be  made  of  that  balance  ? 
Could  that  be  applied,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  to  the  payment 
of  debts  of  others  of  our  cobelligerents  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Senator  Knox.  That  seems  to  be  the  scheme  between  all  of  the 
nations  that  are  parties  to  this  treaty,  except  ours.  For  instance,  if 
a  Turk  owed  an  Enghshman  money,  you  could  take  the  property  of 
a  Turk  in  England  to  pay  that  debt,  if  there  was  a  surplus  over  and 
above  the  English  debt. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Perhaps  I  have  not  imderstood  the  question.  Will 
you  ask  it  again?  I  want  to  explain  what  can  be  done  with  the 
proceeds  ? 

Senator  Knox.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this:  If  there  is  a  surplus 
over  and  above  what  is  necessary  in  this  country  to  pay  American 
creditors,  I  want  to  know  what  becomes  of  that  surplus? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way,  that  under  the  clauses 
of  the  treaty  the  disposition  of  the  entire  fund  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Congress.  They  can  use  the  fund  to  pay  the  claims  of  American 
citizens  on  account  of  their  property  in  Germany,  if  they  sufiFer  loss 
or  damage.  They  can  use  it  to  pay  debts  of  theu'  citizens  unpaid  by 
Gennan  nationals.  They  can  use  it  to  pay  what  we  call  the  Liisv- 
tania  claims — claims  on  account  of  damages  suflPered  by  nationals  of 
the  United  States  prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war.  They  can  put 
the  balance  into  the  reparation  fund. 

Senator  Knox.  But  suppose  we  do  not  have  any  reparation. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  goes  mto  the  general  reparation. 

Senator  E^nox.  Then  that  would  be  to  pay  England  and  France 
and  Italy? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  the  general  reparation  fund,  however  it  is 
divided. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  have  no  part  in  reparation  funds,  have  we  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  reparation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  as  to  the  division  of  the  reparation,  that  is  something 
that  did  not  come  within  my  province,  and  I  know  nothing  whatever 
about  that. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  I  do  want  to  call  attention  to 
now.  The  United  States  has  the  fullest  power  and  authority  to 
retiu-n  any  of  this  property  that  they  see  fit.  That  was  sometning 
that  I  insisted  upon,  to  have  a  fair  understanding  with  the  other 
Governments,  because  we  have  a  lot  of  classes  of  property  that  it  is 
certain  we  shall  want  to  restore  to  the  owners  when  Congress  has 
received  information  on  those  subjects  to  give  it  sufficient  knowledge 
to  enable  it  to  deal  with  the  entire  subject  imderstandably.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  tm'n  the  balance  of  the  funds  or  any  portion 
of  the  funds  into  the  reparation  fund.  That  lies  with  Congress  if 
they  desire  to  do  so.  The  object  of  the  American  delegate,  basing 
himself  on  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  which  we  have 
always  interpreted  to  mean  that  Congress  reserved  to  itself  the 
disposition  of  the  enemies'  property  that  had  been  taken,  was  to 
preserve  that  intact;  in  other  words,  to  leave  Congress  the  full, 
absolute  power  to  deal  with  the  property  as  they  saw  fit;  and  that 
is  the  effect  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Williams.  Paragraph  4  of  the  annex  t  >  article  297,  with 
reference  to  property,  right^,  and  mterests,  reads  as  follows: 

All  property,  rights,  and  interests  of  German  nationals  within  the  territory  of  any 
allied  or  associated  power  and  the  net  proceeds  of  their  sale,  liquidation  or  other 
dealing  therewith  may  be  charged  by  that  allied  or  associated  power  in  the  first  place 
with  payment  of  amounts  due  in  respect  of  claims  by  th^  nationals  of  that  allied  or 
aESOciated  power  with  regard  to  their  property,  rights,  and  interests,  including  com- 
panies and  associations  in  which  they  are  interested,  in  German  territory,  or  debts 
owing  to  them  by  German  nationals,  and  with  payment  of  claims  ^wing  out  of  acts 
committed  by  the  German  Government  or  by  any  German  authonties  since  July  31, 
1914,  and  before  that  alHed  or  associated  power  entered  into  the  war.  The  amount 
of  such  claims  may  be  assessed  by  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  Mr.  Gt)stave  Ador,  if 
he  is  willing,  or  if  no  such  appointment  is  made  by  him,  by  an  arbitrator  appointed 
by  the  mix^  arbitral  tribunal  provided  for  in  section  6.  They  may  be  charged 
in  the  second  place  with  payment  of  the  amounts  due  in  respect  of  claims  by  the 
nationals  of  such  allied  or  associated  power  with  regard  to  their  property,  rights,  and 
interests  in  the  territory  of  other  enemy  powers,  in  so  far  as  those  claims  are  otherwise 
unsatisfied. 
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The  Chairmax.  That  rivea  the  widest  latitude. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Palmer,  can  you  tell  us  why  all  the  acts  of  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  are  validated,  thus  cutting  off  access  to  the 
courts  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings,  or  the  sufficiency  of 
the  amounts  realized  from  the  sale  of  property  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  Mr.  Senator.  This  is  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  and  it  never  seemed  to  anybody  that 
the  action  of  the  United  States  in  fighting  the  war  against  Germany 
should  be  open  to  criticism  or  upsetting  by  Germany. 

Senator  Knox.  Suppose  it  could  be  demonstrated — I  am  only  us- 
ing this  as  an  illustration,  and  I  am  sm*e  there  are  no  cases  that  are 
at  all  like  it,  but  suppose  it  could  be  demonstrated — that  property 
f  aii4y  worth  $5,000,000  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  Alien  rroperty 
Custodian  in  a  secret  way  for  $1,000,000.  Wby  should  a  transaction 
of  that  kind  be  validated? 

Sir.  Palwer.  Mr.  Senator,  I  am  siure  that  such  a  possibility  as  that 
does  not  exist. 

Senator  Knox.  I  ugree  to  that.  I  simply  am  using  that  as  an 
illustration. 

Mr.  Palmer.  But  if  that  situation  did  exist,  I  would  say  it  was 
something  for  our  Government  to  handle,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
open  to  the  enemy.  * 

Senator  Knox.  In  other  words,  om*  Government  should  take  the 
loss  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  was  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  Government  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  provis- 
ions of  the  trading  with  the  ememy  act,  and  for  whatever  he  has  done 
he  should  be  responsible  to  our  Government,  but  not  to  Germany. 
Now,  as  to  the  ooject  of  putting  those  clauses  in  the  treatv,  in  the 
first  place,  those  particular  clauses  were  not  put  there  by  the  /imerican 
delegates,  although  if  they  had  not  been  in  there  the  American  dele- 

fates  woidd  have  asked  to  have  them  put  in.     There  was  no  possible 
iscussion  by  anybody  as  to  the  propriety  of  clauses  of  that  character. 
Senator  Pomerene.  In  other  words,  the  United  States  as  the  prin- 
cipal should  settle  with  its  own  agents? 

ilr.  Palmer.  Surely.  The  practical  effect  of  those  clauses  is  this. 
Whatever  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  has  done  in  the  United 
States  imder  the  trading  with  the  enemv  act  is  done.     He  takes 

E roper ty  and  he  gives  receipts,  and  any  claims  that  may  arise  from 
is  actions  are  either  relegated  to  the  proceeds  or  the  claims  are  cut 
off.  Congress  has  said  in  the  trading  with  the  enemy  act  that  anv 
enemy  whose  property  has  been  taken,  if  he  has  any  complaint,  shall 
come  to  Congress  after  the  war;  and  Congress  by  that  provision  in  our 
judgment  has  retained  the  power,  the  jurisdiction,  the  discretion  to 
arrange  matters  with  the  former  enemy.  These  clauses  here  amount 
to  nothing,  except  that  they  do  cut  off  pK)ssible  litigation  by  the  enemy 
respecting,  we  will  say,  the  constitutionahty  of  the  trading  with  the 
enemy  act,  and  things  of  that  kind  which  might  involve  us  in  ex- 
pensive, useless  litigation  for  years.  Aside  from  that  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  clauses  have  much  effect. 

Senator  Knox.  Tell  us  what  the  owner  of  that  S5,000,000  property 
would  do  under  the  circumstances  indicated  in  my  question.  What 
are  his  rights  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  he  is  an  enemy,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  think  that  he 
has  any  right,  except  to  apply  through  diplomatic  channels. 
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Senator  Knox.  Of  course,  he  has  rijghts.  If  he  is  an  alien  enemy 
he  has  his  rights.  Private  property  is  to  be  protected.  TTaat  is  a 
rule  of  international  law  that  there  has  not  been  any  doubt  about 
for  a  hundred  years. 

Senator  Fall.  This  whole  treaty  is  providing  for  the  regulation 
of  those  very  rights. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understand  your  contention  is  that  Congress 
took  charge  of  this  property  and  Congress  will  settle  the  rights. 
If  the  property  was  sacrificed  improperly  or  improvidently,  then 
Confess  will  determine  how  it  shall  be  settled. 

Afr.  Palmer.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Knox.  Then,  have  you  no  other  answer  to  the  question  I 
propounded  except  that  the  alien  enemy  claimant  has  no  rights  under 
tlie  circumstances  indicated  in  the  question  I  asked  a  moment  ago, 
which  I  am  sure  you  have  in  your  nnnd  ? 

Senator  Williams.  He  has  his  rights  under  the  treaty,  whatever 
they  are. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  rights  of  the  alien  enemy  whose  property  has 
been  taken — is  that  what  you  want  to  know? 

Senator  Knox.  I  want  to  know  what  rights  the  man  in  Grermany 
has  who  owned  $5,000,000  of  property  in  the  United  States,  that  was 
either  secretly  or  fraudulently  or  otherwise  disposed  of  for  $1,000,000. 
What  rights  nas  he,  if  any  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  has  the  right  to  come  to  Congress  for  his  claim, 
as  the  trading  with  the  enemy  act  provides.  Mr.  Senator,  let  me 
answer  vour  question  in  this  wav,  in  order  that  you  can  see  how 
the  legal  process  has  shaped  itself  in  our  minds.  The  trading  with 
the  enemy  act  authorized  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  to  take  enemv 
property  in  this  country.  Through  the  original  act  and  the  amena- 
ment  thereto  the  title  to  the  property  was  vested  in  the  custodian, 
so  that  he  was  given  all  the  rights  of  tne  absolute  owner,  to  quote  the 
language  of  the  amendment. 

Senator  Fall.  He  was  a  common-law  trustee,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  imder  the  original  act;  but  the  subsequent 
amendment  went  further  than  that  and  vested  in  him  the  rights  of 
an  absolute  owner.  Further  than  that,  he  was  given  the  authority 
to  dispose  of  the  property  in  certain  ways.  Now,  I  have  always 
thought,  and  I  think  it  is  perfectly  correct,  that  the  title  of  the  alien 
enemy  had  passed  out  of  him,  had  become  vested  in  the  United  States 
or  in  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  an  officer  of  the  Government.  The 
title  has  passed  from  the  enemy. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  undoubtedly  true.  I  am  not  questioning 
that  at  all. 

Mr.  Pai,mek.  Now,  suppose  that  the  custodian  had  kept  the  prop- 
erty or  turned  it  over  to  the  United  States  Treasmy  as  he  was  en- 
titled to  do  under  the  act.  Then,  the  entire  property  is  gone  and  the 
alien  enemy  woiilcl  come  to  Congress  imder  the  trading  with  the  enemy 
act  and  make  his  claim.  Congress  reserving  the  right  to  take  it  up 
for  consideration. 

Senator  Kj^ox.  As  to  the  regularity  of  the  disposition  or  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Tne  trading-with-the-enemy  act  does  not  say  any- 
thing at  all  about  that.  It  simply  reserves  to  Congress  the  right  to 
receive  claims  by  the  enemy  after  the  war. 
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The  CHAmMAN.  Did  not  the  trading- with- the-enemy  act  give  any 
right  to  go  into  the  courts  on  questions  arising  out  of  the  dissolution 
01  companies,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  RujiER.  Not  to  the  enemv. 

The  CHAiHM.iN.  It  gave  no  right  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  thiiuc  not,  except  what  I  have  stated. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  sent  for  the  act.    I  would  like  to  look  at  it. 

^£r.  Palmer.  I  have  a  c^py  of  it  hero. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Senator  Knox  makes  the  point  that  under 
International  law  the  alien  enemy  has  certain  rights.  If  he  has  any 
such  right  it  can  only  he  prosecuted  through  his  own  government. 
Is  that  the  fact  under  international  law  1 

Mr.  Palmer.  So  I  understand. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Now,  if  his  own  Government  a^ees  in  this 
treaty  not  to  assert  that  right,  as  you  have  said  it  does,  does  not  that 
end  tne  question?  If  he  can  prosecute  any  right  at  all,  it  Is  through 
his  own  Government,  and  his  own  Government  agrees  not  to  prose- 
cute it.    Does  not  that  end  the  matter  as  far  as  we  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  consider  that  more  a  matter  of  words  than  of  suh- 
stance,  because  tmder  our  law  of  the  United  States  the  United  States 
Government  had  the  war  power  to  take  and  confiscate  the  private 
property  of  the  enemy  it  it  so  desired  to  do. 

Now,  what  did  Congress  do  ?  They  took  possession  of  the  enemy 
property,  and  they  vested  the  title  of  it  in  their  officer,  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian.  That  was  the  act  that  put  the  enemy  out  of  the 
ownersmp  of  the  property.  It  did  not  make  anv  diflference  what  you 
put  in  the  treaty  about  that.  It  does  not  make  that  situation  any 
different.  The  United  States  had  taken  the  title  to  the  property. 
Now,  the  aUen  enemy  could  not  get  that  property  back  without  com- 
ing to  Congress,  and  Congress  saia  in  the  tracing  with  the  enemy  act : 

If  any  alien  enemy  makes  a  claim,  he  can  come  to  us  after  the  war.  ' 

I  do  not  understand  that  the  provisions  of  the  treatv  have  changed 
that  at  all.  Germany  and  its  nationals,  as  far  as  the  title  to  that 
property  is  concerned,  have  given  up  something  that  they  did  not 
nave..  The  title  had  already  passed  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  they  could  not  get  it  back  without  an  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  not  the  question  Senator  Knox  is  putting 
to  you.  He  put  a  hypothetical  case,  an  impossible  case,  supposing 
that  property  worth  $5,000,000  had  been  in  some  way  sacrificed  for 
$1,000,000. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  he  asked  you  then,  whether  under  inter- 
national law  the  owner  of  that  property  did  not  have  a  claim  that 
might  be  prosecuted  against  the  United  States  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  What  was  it  ? 

Senator  Knox.  I  asked  what  his  rights  were.  I  did  not  allege 
what  his  ridits  were. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  asserted  by  inference  that  he  had  a 
right. 

Senator  Knox.  In  response  to  Mr.  Palmer's  statement  that  the 
alien  enemy  had  no  rights  I  replied  that  under  international  law 
private  property  of  the  alien  was  always  protected  until  after  the 
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hostilities  ceased^  and  then  an  accounting  was  made  for  it.  That  is 
a  rule  of  international  law  and  has  heen  for  a  hundred  years.  What 
I  want  to  get  at,  if  vou  will  permit  me,  is  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  entirdy  feasible  to  have  inserted  in  this  treaty  a  provision  that 
the  courts  of  justice  of  the  United  States  should  be  open  to  the  alien 
enemy  after  the  war  is  over  in  order  to  challenge,  not  the  title  that 
passed  to  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  but  the  methods  by  which  he 
disposed  of  it,  if  the  clamiant  could  make  out  a  case  of  fraud  or  such 
gross  negligence  as  to  involve  him  in  a  serious  loss,  instead  of  passing 
him  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  Revolutionary  and  Mexican  War  claims, 
with  a  technical  claim  against  the  United  otates,  which  he  could  only 
work  out  through  Congress  and  the  Committees  on  Claims.  I  asked 
the  question  whether  it  would  not  have  been  entirely  feasible  to  open 
the  courts  of  justice  to  him. 

Mr.  Pai-mer.  The  feasibility  of  such  a  system  as  that,  with  many 
other  considerations,  came  up  to  me,  and  1  decided  it,  and  I  am  glaa 
to  explain  the  reasons  why  I  decided  against  a  clause  of  that  sort.  I 
should  have  thought  and  1  do  think  that  a  clause  of  that  kind  would 
be  contrary  to  the  act  of  Congress  under  which  we  were  acting. 

Senator  Knox.  We  can  change  an  act  of  Congress  by  a  treaty. 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  can  change  an  act  of  Congress  by  a  treaty,  surely, 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  do  that,  because  of  the  Unitea 
States  desires  to  offer  that  opportunity  to  the  former  enemy,  it  can 
do  so,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  more  appropriate  lor  relief 
of  that  character  to  come  from  Congress  than  from  tne  treaty.  At 
any  rate,  that  was  the  view  of  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understand  your  negotiations  have  obtained 
the  accjuiescence  of  the  German  Government  in  Congress  disposing  of 
this  alien  enemy  property  as  it  sees  proper  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Is  that  the  result  of  your  negotiations  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  treaty. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  mean,  is  that  the  result  of  the  treaty,  that 
they  wiD  acquiesce  in  the  disposition  of  alien  property  as  Congress 
may  see  proper  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Is  not  this  the  situation  as  to  alien  claims  i  I 
imderstand  the  rule  to  be  with  r^ard  to  alien  property,  in  interna- 
tional law,  as  stated  by  Senator  iSiox;  but  those  who  were  framing 
this  treaty  saw  fit  to  insert  in  the  treaty  a  provision  ratifying  the  acts 
of  the  Custodian  of  Alien  Property.  Whatever  his  rights  may  have 
been  imder  the  general  principle  of  international  law,  they  are  more 
clearly  defined  by  the  treaty  itself,  so  that  it  rests  with  Congress  xmder 
this  treaty  and  imder  the  alien  property  act. 

Mr.  PALBiER.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Pomerene.  They  can  not  only  reimburse  any  alien  but 
they  can  give  him  a  premium  if  they  should  desire. 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  can  give  him  any  process  by  tbe  courts. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Or  create  courts  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  one  thing  that  we  ought 

Senator  Williams.  Before  you  go  further,  I  want  to  ask  you  this, 
in  order  to  get  it  clear  in  my  mind :  I  understand  that  this  in  no  wise 
binds  our  people  to  what  all  of  the  other  nationals  of  the  allied  and 
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associated  powers  are  bound  by,  to  wit,  this  clearing-house  system, 
but  that  our  nationals  are  left  h*ee  with  German  nationals  to  make 
any  private  settlement  that  they  wish  of  their  mutual  claims. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  For  example,  if  a  man  had  been  buying  cotton 
from  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  had  been  shipping  it,  and  tne  snip  was 
on  the  high  seas  at  the  time  we  declareci  a  state  of  war  existing 
between  us  and  Germany,  if  those  people  did  not  want  to  wait  for 
Congress  to  settle  it,  if,  say,  the  British  Government  had  taken  it  and 
sold  it  at  Liverpool  prices  and  paid  the  American  shipper,  these 
people  being  old  customers,  they  could  settle  the  whole  transaction 
according  to  the  ethics  of  it  as  they  saw  fit? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  exactly. 

Senator  Williams.  Moreover,  if  they  chose,  they  could  have  a  ti  ial 
case  set  to  determine  the  amount,  if  there  was  a  dispute  about  that. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  treaty  to  prevent  that? 

Mr.  Palmer,  Xo. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Palmer,  may  I  ask  a  auestion  or  two  ?  Is  there 
anything  in  the  treaty  which  gives  any  anditional  rights  along  the 
line  of  guaranties  of  any  right  such  as  Senator  Williaits  has  just 
asked  about?  They  would  have  these  rights  without  any  treaty 
whatsoever,  would  they  not  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the  treaty  giving 
them  those  rights  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Their  rights  are  imafTected,  but  they  have  an  addi- 
tional recourse  to  a  new  tribunal  instead  of  going  to  the  German 
courts,  and  the  United  States  Government  has  the  additional  new 
power  to  look  out  for  their  interests  under  the  provisions  in  the 
treaty. 

Senator  Fall.  That  new  tribunal.,  however,  gives  them  no  new 
security — in  other  words,  does  not  enable  them  to  collect  the  debt. 
The  tribunal  fixes  the  amount  in  dispute. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Security  is  given  to  the  United  States  Government. 

Senator  Fall.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  thode  provisions  that  were  just  read  under  the 
operation  of  article  297,  clause  (h). 

Senator  Hitchcock.  There  is  not  any  *^h.'' 

Senator  Pomerene.  Page  371. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Clause  (h),  page  371,  second  paragraph,  bottom  of 
the  page. 

Senator  Fall.  Clause  (h),  to  which  you  have  ji;st  referred,  says: 

The  net  proceeds  of  sales  of  enemy  property,  rights,  or  interests  wherever  situated 
carried  out  either  by  virtue  of  war  legislation,  or  by  application  of  this  article,  and  in 
general  all  cash  assets  of  enemies,  shall  be  dealt  with  as  follows: 

(1)  As  regards  powers  adopting  Section  III  and  the  annex  thereto — 

We  do  not  adopt  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Senator  Fall  (continuing  reading) : 

The  said  proceeds  and  cash  assets  shall  be  credited  to  the  power — 

Xot  adopting  Section  III.     That  will  be  ourselves  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fall  (continuing  reading) : 

Any  credit  balance  in  favor  of  Germany  resulting  therefrom  shall  be  dealt  with  a 
provided  in  article  243. 
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The  next  paragraph  provides: 

The  proceeds  of  the  property,  rights  and  interests,  and  the  cash  assets,  of  the  na- 
tionals of  allied  or  associated  powers  held  by  Germany  shall  be  paid  immediately  to 
the  person  entitled  thereto  or  to  his  government;  the  proceeds  of  the  property,  rights 
and  interests,  and  the  cash  assets  of  Grerman  nationals  received  by  an  allied  or 
associated  power  shall  be  subject  to  disposal  by  such  power  in  accordance  with  its 
laws  and  reg^ulations. 

Say,  for  instance,  that  we  dispose  of  property  here  and  we  have 
assets  of  $400,000,000  derived  from  the  sale  of  property  by  the  Alien 
Property  Cirstodian,  and  in  Germany  assets  of  $300,000,000.  That 
leaves  an  excess  of  $100,000,000.  Now,  as  I  understand  you,  your 
claim  is  that  under  that  clause  that  excess  of  $100,000,000  may  be 
by  Congress  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  American  na- 
tionals who  can  not  otherwise  collect  their  debts  in  Germany.  Is 
that  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  undoubtedljr,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  very  materially  interested  in  seeing  that  tne  alien  property  brings 
just  as  much  as  it  possibly  can  bring  in  the  market  upon  its  dispo- 
sition by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian.  Otherwise,  there  would  be- 
no  excess  which  might  be  applied  as  payment  of  the  debts  of  our 
nationals.  Now,  taKe  the  Bosch  Magneto  case,  for  instance,  that 
you  know  about,  of  course,  as  you  are  attorney  for  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian.  There  is  a  very  serious  controversy  about  that  case. 
The  entire  property  was  disposed  of  for  something  like  $4,000,000, 
and  it  is  claimed  by  the  owner  and  others  that  the  cash  assets  would 
make  the  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  it  was  disposed  of — ^it  was 
disposed  of  after  the  armistice,  I  think — $6,000,000.  I  will  call  it 
that  in  round  numbers.  It  is  claimed  by  some  of  the  accountants 
that  its  value  might  be  very  much  more  than  that.  That  matter  is 
now  in  controversy,  through  some  sort  of  court  proceedings.  At  any 
rate  it  has  been  before  a  committee  of  the  Senate  upon  several  dif- 
ferent occasions  and  was  discussed  at  great  length.  Now  grant,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  there  was  a  discrepancy  of  $2,000,000; 
that  amoimt  might  very  well  have  gone  to  the  nationals  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  debts. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Surely  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Alien  rroperty  Custodian. 

Senator  Fall.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  the  only  tri- 
bunal to  which  they  can  come.  Suppose  it  is  shown  clearly  to  the 
Congress  of  the  Umted  States  that  here  is  an  American  citizen  who 
has  a  $2,000,000  claim  which  he  can  not  collect  against  Germany  and 
which  Germany  does  not  guarantee;  if  there  are  fimds  in  the  hands 
of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  Congress  can  say  to  the  Property 
Custodian,  or  to  some  other  official,  ''Pay  this  man  so  as  to  discharge 
his  claim."  If  there  is  no  such  excess,  how  is  he  going  about  it  to 
get  his  claim  paid  ?  Would  he  have  to  come  to  Congress  for  an  ap- 
propriation 01  $2,000,000  out  of  the  Treasury?  You  can  not  set 
aside  a  sale  that  has  been  made  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 
This  validates  the  sale. 

Mr.  Palmer.  This  validates  it. 

Senator  Fall.  But  suppose  it  does  not.     He  can  not  set  it  aside. 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  case  of  a  fraud,  any  fraudulent  transaction  is  void. 

Senator  Fall.  What  proceedings  would  you  take  ? 
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Mr.  Palmeb.  In  the  case  of  a  question  of  the  character  you  raise, 
those  are  matters  between  the  United  States  Government  and  its 
officers. 

Senator  Fall.  I  want  to  dee  if  American  citizens  can  be  protected , 
if  I  can. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question, 
because  it  would  depend  on  the  cnaracter  of  the  act,  in  what  part  of 
the  country,  and  imder  what  State  government  it  was  passed,  and  a 
whole  lot  of  things.  What  I  wantea  to  say  was  that  tne  treaty  has 
not  anything  to  do  with  that  objection. 

Senator  Fall.  I  do  not  think  it  has,  except  that  it  validates  the 
acts  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 

Senator  Williams.  Not  as  to  American  nationals. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Tliat  is  just  the  point.  The  German  national  never 
had  any  rights,  because  the  traoing  with  the  enemy  act  has  taken 
them  away  in  advance. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  If  this  man 
was  an  American  citizen,  and  coula  show  it,  and  had  acted  upon  a 
wrong  impression  that  he  was  an  alien  enemy,  he  would  have  the 
same  rights  in  the  coiu'ts  of  the  United  States  that  he  always  had? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  understand  so. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  Bosch  Magneto  Co.  I  am 
interested  only  in  an  American  citizen  collecting  his  money  from  a 
German  national. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Senator,  I  can  answer  that  only  in  a  general 
way.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  if  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  has 
not  coUectea  and  realized  as  much  money  as  ne  could  have  from 
the  enemy  property  in  this  country,  the  fund  at  the  disposal  of 
Congress  is  not  as  much  as  it  otherwise  would  be.  That  is  true. 
If  on  the  other  hand  there  has  been  nothing  that  has  been  wrongly 
done  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 

Senator  Fall.  I  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that,  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Palmer,  That  is  a  matter  between  the  Government  and  its 
own  officers. 

Senator  Fall.  In  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  been  on  the 
committee  investigating  the  acts  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
for  some  time,  and  I  am  willing  to  say  frankly  that  I  nave  discovered 
nothing  whatsoever  that  would  reflect  in  any  d^ee  upon  the  manner 
in  whicn  the  present  Attorney  General  of  the  Imited  States  adminis- 
tered that  property.  But  there  may  be  cases  in  which  his  agents  or 
himself  have  acted  in  such  an  inefficient  manner  in  securing  the 
largest  proceeds  which  they  might,  that  while  without  any  moral 
turpitude  upon  their  part  whatsoever,  nevertheless  the  funds  which 
may  be  at  the  disposal  of  Congress  for  the  payment  of  claims  to 
American  citizens  might  not  be  sufficient.     Where  would  they  go  ? 

Senator  Smith  of  Arizona.  Would  they  have  to  lose  their  property 
or  come  to  Congress  ? 

Senator  Fall.  If  by  the  treaty  the  German  Government  had  been 
compelled  to  guarantee  the  debts  of  its  citizens,  then  it  would  not 
have  been  depleted  by  such  claims,  we  will  say,  to  the  extent  of 
$300,000. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Mr.  Palmer,  the  fund  which  is  secured  by  the 
sale  of  alien  property  under  the  administration  of  the  Alien  Property 
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Custodian  has  certain  liens  placed  upon  it  by  this  treaty.  Is  that 
true? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  No;  that  is  not  true;  there  are  no  liens. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  What  are  the  first  claims  on  that  fund  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Congress  has  the  fullest  right  to  dispose  of  it  in  any 
way  it  sees  fit. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Are  there  any  claims  prior  to  the  payment  of 
claims  by  American  nationals  against  Grerman  debtors  ? 

Mr.  Palbter.  Not  unless  Congress  desires  to  so  stipulate. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  So  that  this  fund  is  subject  m  its  use  to  the 
payment  of  American  claims  against  German  debtors,  and  not  in 
excess  of  the  fimd,  but  the  whole  fimd? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  if  you  like.  The  American  with  a  claim  agamst 
Germany  has  got  something  which  he  never  had  before. 

Senator  Williams.  Germany  undertakes  to  pay  its  own  nationals  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  First,  you  obtain  from  Germany  an  agreement 
that  will, return  all  the  property  of  American  nationals? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is  obtained ;  and  secondly,  you  obtain 
f rom  Grermany  an  agreement  that  all  the  property  oi  the  Germans 
here  in  this  country  can  be  used  to  discharge  any  further  debts  that 
the  German  nationals  owe  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Third,  you  have  given  to  Congress  the  right  to 
dispose  of  its  alien  property  absolutely  without  interference  by  the 
German  Government  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  if  Congress  desires  to  create  courts  to  deal 
with  this  property,  it  has  the  power  to  do  it;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  treaty  which  precludes  Congress  from  making  a  free  disposition 
of  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Absolutely.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
American  delegates  would  not  consent  to  the  enemy  debt  plan,  be- 
cause the  enemy  debt  plan  would  have  taken  away  the  freedom  of 
disposition  whicn  Congress  should  enjoy. 

Senator  Williams.  And  which  Congress  had  reserved  to  itself. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Which  Congress  had  reserved. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Palmer,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  this  treaty 
does  not  validate  the  acts  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  so  as  to 
put  him  entirely  beyond  the  right  of  the  courts  so  far  as  enemy 
aliens  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  no;  I  said  that  the  treaty  does  validate  the  act 
as  far  as  the  enemy  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  no  enemy  alien  can  bring  suit  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  That  is  what  I  supposed.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  Bosch  magneto  case  which  has  been  mentioned  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Suppose  there  was  an  American 
stockholder,  would  he  have  any  right  under  this  treaty,  which  be- 
comes the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  to  go  to  the  courts  and  get 
proceedings? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  same  right  as  before? 
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The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  am  not  asking  whether  he  has  the  same  right 
as  before.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  is  cut  oflF  from  any  that  he 
previously  had. 

Mr.  Pai^meb.  No. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  answer  to  what  the  chairman  said  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  in  answer  to  what  has  just  now  been 
said  to  you,  may  I  call  Mr.  Palmer's  attention  to  paragraph  1  of  the 
Annex,  page  375  ?  If  I  may  read  to  you  a  couple  of  sentences,  I 
would  be  glad  to  be  instructed.     It  rea(fe: 

In  accordance  with  the  proviaione  of  article  297,  paragraph  (d\  the  \'alidity  of 
Testing  orders  and  of  orders  for  the  winding  up  of  buainesses  or  companies,  and  of  any 
other  orders,  directions,  decisions,  or  instructions  of  any  court  or  any  department  uf 
the  Government  of  any  of  the  high  contracting  parties  made  oi  given,  or  purjwrting 
to  be  made  or  given,  in  pursuantre  of  war  legislation  with  n^ard  to  enemy  property, 
rights,  and  interests  is  confirmed. 

Now  follow,  please  [reading]: 

The  interests  of  all  persgns  shall  be  regarded  as  having  been  effectively  dealt  with 
by  any  order,  direction,  decision,  or  instruction  dealing  with  property  in  which  they 
may  be  interested,  whether  or  not  such  Interests  are  specificallv  mentioned  in  the 
order,  direction,  decision,  or  instruction.  No  question  shTlll  ne  raised  as  to  the 
regularity  of  a  transfer  of  any  property,  rights,  or  interests  dealt  with  in  pursuance 
of  any  such  oider,  direction,  decision,  or  instruction.  Every  action  taken  with  regard 
to  aiiy  property,  business^  or  company,  whether  as  regards  its  investigation,  seques- 
tration, compulsory  administration,  use,  requisition,  supervision,  or  winding  up. 
the  sale  or  management  of  property,  rights  or  interests,  the  collection  or  discharge  of 
debts,  the  payment  of  costs,  charges,  or  expenses,  or  any  other  matter  whaterever, 
in  pursuance  of  orders,  directions,  decisicns,  or  instructions  of  any  court  or  of  any 
department  of  the  Government  of  any  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  made  or  given, 
or  purporting  to  be  made  or  given,  in  pursuance  of  war  legislation  with  r^ard  to 
enemy  property,  rights,  or  interests,  is  confirmed:  Provided^  That  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to  prejudice  the  titles  to  property  heretofore  acquired 
in  good  &ith  and  for  value  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which 
the  property  is  situated  by  nationals  of  the  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Would  you  make,  with  that  provision  in  view,  the  same  answer 
with  regard  to  the  minority. American  stockholder  that  you  have 
made  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  chairman  1 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  the  paraCTaph  begins  by  reference  to  article 
297,  paragraph  (d).  If  you  will  looK  at  that,  you  will  find  that  the 
clause  is  limited  to  enemy  nationals  in  Germany.  The  exact  treaty 
is  as  follows: 

(d)  As  between  the  allied  and  associated  powers  or  their  nationals  on  the  one  hand 
and  Germany  or  her  nationals  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  exceptional  war  messures, 
or  measures  of  transfer,  or  acts  done  or  to  be  done  in  execution  of  such  measures  as 
defined  in  par^raphs  1  and  3  of  the  annex  hereto  shall  be  considered  as  final  and 
binding  upon  all  persons  except  as  regards  the  reservations  laid  down  in  the  present 
treaty. 

Now,  paragraph  (1)  of  the  annex  which  you  read  and  referred  to 

there  is  simply  an  enlargement  of  that  provision,  and  refers  to  it. 

Senator  Moses.  What  other  provisions  are  laid  down  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Some  other  reservations.  I  do  not  recall  what 
thev  are  at  present. 

Senator  Fall.  Reading  over  that,  I  became  convinced  some  time 
ago  that  you  were  correct  in  your  construction  of  this  provision.  I 
say  without  any  hesitation  that  you  are  correct.  Then,  if  the 
minority  stockholder  was  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  derived  from 
the  sale,  what  would  be  his  recourse  ? 
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Mr.  Palmeb.  He  has  the  recourse  that  is  ffiven  to  him  under  the 
trading  with  the  enemy  act  and  the  general  laws  of  the  land.  It 
depend  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  act,  Mr.  Senator,  and  the 
only  reply  that  I  can  make  to  it  is  that  the  treaty  does  not  affect 
his  rights,  whatever  they  are. 

Senator  Fall.  I  think  you  are  correct  about  that,  also.  But  a 
minority  stockholder  in  such  a  company,  as  was  su^ested  by  the 
question  of  the  chairman — a  large  stockholder — ^mignt,  of  course, 
pursue  the  proceeds,  and  would  only  have  his  proportional  amoimt 
of  the  proceeds  represented  by  the  average  value  of  his  stock,  and 
would  not  be  entitled  to  upset  the  sale  and  have  a  resale  iinless 
Congress  gave  affirmative  relief  by  subsequent  legislation. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  depends  again.  It  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  transaction.     If  there  is  fraud 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  not  speaking  of  fraud. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Or  inadequacy  of  price,  that  is  a  question  of  pro- 
cedure, a  question  of  corporation  law  of  the  3tate  and  of  various 
details,  and  it  is  impossible  to  answer  intelligently  a  question  of  that 
kind. 

Senator  Fall.  You  are  familiar  with  the  trading-with-the-enemy 
act? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  trading-with-the-enemy  act  as  we  have  construed 
it,  and  we  think  correctly,  provides  that  no  American  citizen  or  any 
neutral  shall  be  deprived  of  his  rights,  and  in  enforcing  the  trading- 
with-the-enemy  act,  of  course,  we  tried  as  hard  as  possible  not  to 
transgress  anybody^s  rights;  but  all  the  courts  are  open  at  every 
stage  of  the  game,  and  they  had  additional  rights  given  them  by  the 
act  itself. 

Senator  Fall.  But  having  failed  to  avail  himself  of  the  provisions 
of  section  9  of  the  act  by  going  into  court  to  protect  his  rights,  the 
American  citizen  would  then  merely  be  left  to  appeal  to  Congress  for 
reimbursement  of  the  amount  that  he  had  lost,  if  he  established  that 
he  had  lost  anything,  or  proceed  against  the  proceeds  of  the  sale. 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  still  has  a  right  to  make  a  claim  up  to  nine  months 
after  the  war  is  ended. 

Senator  Fall.  But  not  to  set  aside  the  sale. 

Mr.  Palmer.  His  right  to  set  aside  the  sale  had  not  been  changed 
in  any  way. 

Senator  Fall.  But  if  the  sale  is  made,  you  do  not  think  that  any 
individual  can  set  it  aside  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  know  they  could  if  they  have  the  proper  cause. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  unable  to  see  that  subdivision 
(e)  has  the  limited  effect  that  you  suggest  upon  the  portion  of  the 
Annex  that  I  read  to  you.  You  will  observe  now  much  extended  the 
portion  of  the  Annex  that  I  read  is  beyond  the  matter  to  which  you 
allude.  It  says  that  the  interests  of  all  persons  should  be  regarded  as 
having  been  effectively  dealt  with,  and  so  on,  and  no  question  shall 
be  raised  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  transfer  of  any  property,  etc. 
Now,  would  not  that  be  effective  concerning  the  rights  of  the  minority 
stockholder  such  as  was  suggested  by  the  chairman  ? 

Mr,  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  so  at  all.  We  had  a  discussion  on 
that  very  Question,  and  all  the  powers  agreed  that  this  treaty  did 
not  affect  the  rights  of  neutrals  or  nationals  of  our  country.  When 
it  came  to  that  particular  clause,  in  order  to  make  it  clear,  we  inserted 
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the  sentence  which  was  read,  and  it  is  our  interpretation  and  under- 
standing that  those  confirmations  and  ratifications  apply  to  alien 
enemies. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  you  specifically  state  *'the 
interests  of  all  persons/'  and  then  you  state  again  *^ every  action 
taken" 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  and  such 
a  clause. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  your  first  sentence;  quite 
true. 

Mr.  Palmer.  But  it  gives  the  entire  paragraph. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  your  subsequent  sentences  are  wholly 
general  in  character. 

The  Chairman.  *' All  persons^'  means  only  alien  enemies. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  exactly  the  point. 

The  Chairman.  Am  I  not  right  in  that  ? 

Afr.  Palmer.  German  nationals,  it  means. 

The  Chairman.  *'A11  persons"  means  German  nationals.  It  is 
rather  loosely  drawn. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  could  not  mean  anything  else. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  would  not  wish  to  disagree  with  you,  Mr. 
Palmer,  concerning  the  construction  of  language  ^ith  which  you  are 
famiUar,  but  is  not  that  a  strained  construction,  to  say  the  least? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  might  be,  without  the  connection. 

Senator  Williams.  '*  All  persons,*'  referring  to  section  297. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  does  not  say  so. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  it  means,  explanatory  of  sec- 
tion 297.     Read  the  first  line. 

Senator  PoMERENE.  Where  is  that?  Give  me  the  number  and 
the  section. 

Senator  Williams  (reading) : 

In  accordance  with  the  provisione  of  article  297. 

It  is  on  page  375. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  futher  questions  that  the  com- 
mittee desires  to  put  to  Mr.  Palmer? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  If  we  are 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  rights  and  the  benefits  iznder  this  system  of 
jaining  other  nations  in  the  collection  of  debts,  we  will  have  to  do  it 
by  an  act  of  Congress  within  40  days  after  the  treaty  has  heen 
adopted.     Is  that  your  construction  ? 

Senator  Willlams.  That  is,  adopting  the  clearing-house  system  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  you  want  to  adopt  the  clearing-house  system,  it 
is  necessary  to  give  notice  within  a  month,  I  think. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Thirty  days. 

Mr.  Palmer.  After  the  ratification. 

Senator  McCumber.  Who  is  to  give  notice  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  United  States. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  WTiy,  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  the  President,  or 
the  executive  authority. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  will  require  an  act 
of  Congress  to  determine  whether  we  should  come  under  that  system, 
rather  than  the  mere  declaration  of  the  PresideEt? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  would  not  think  it  was  simply  discre- 
tionary with  the  President  or  any  other  officer  as  to  whether  we 
should  adopt  that  provision  ?  I  just  ask.  I  did  not  know  but  what 
there  might  be  some  other  portion  of  the  treaty  that  bore  on  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  nothing  else  in  the  treaty  on  it,  but  I  should 
think  that  inasmuch  as  the  President  and  the  Senate  have  the  power 
to  malce  the  treaty,  they  would  have  the  power  to  do  th^t. 

Senator  Williams.  And  the  American  delegation  was  opposed  to 
the  clearing-house  system  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Absolutely* 

The  Chairman.  The  hour  of  half  past  twelve  having  arrived,  if  I 
may  interrupt  Mr.  Palmer  for  that  purpose,  some  of  the  Senators 
have  to  go  upon  the  floor  and  I  think  we  shall  have  to  take  an 
adjournment.  I  suppose  that  there  are  some  further  questions  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Baruch  and  Mr. 
PaJmer. 

Senator  Fall.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  so,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
from  the  committee  when  they  would  like  to  have  the  witnesses 
before  them  again. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  request  an  adjournment  until  10.30  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  want  to  suggest  that  the  matter  of  interro- 
gating witnesses  be  on  some  sort  of  system,  either  that  the  Questions 
be  put  in  writing  or  asked  in*  order,  so  that  there  will  be  less  con- 
fusion. 

Senator  Moses.  Mav  I  ask  that  before  the  next  meeting  copies  of 
this  document  that  Mr.  Baruch  has  been  referring  to  be  ready  and 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Could  we  have  those  this  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  have  only  two  copies,  but  they  could  be  fur- 
nished the  members  of  the  committee  tnis  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  If  Mr.  Baruch  Will  give  me  a  copy  I  will,  have  it 
printed  for  the  committee. 

Senator  Pittman.  Do  I  understand  that  this  document  of  Mr. 
Baruch's  is  to  be  printed  as  a  part  of  his  testimony  ? 

The  Chairman.  There  were  some  other  things  that  he  had  in 
typewritten  form  that  will  so  in  his  remarks. 

Senator  Pfttman.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Baruch  if  he  would  not 
like  to  have  this  document  printed  as  a  part  of  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Baruch.  This  reaUy  was  not  a  completed  document.  It  was 
a  transitory  docmnent,  just  explanatory  ot  the  clauses. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  that  Mr.  Baruch  wanted  to 
make  the  whole  document  a  part  of  his  testimony,  but  it  does  not 
make  any  difference. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  was  asking  Mr.  Baruch  as  to  his  desire. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  have  no  desire  in  the  matter.  I  think  the  parts 
that  were  read  should  appear  in  the  testimony.  They  are  simply  to 
be  used  as  a  matter  of  relerence  for  the  Senators  in  order  to  see  what 
construction  had  been  put  on  the  clauses  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  have  the  testimony  ready  and  in  print 
to-morrow. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned 
until  to-morrow,  Friday,  August  1,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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FBIDAY,  AXraXTST  1,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  room  424,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Fall,  Knox, 
Harding,  Johnson,  New,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Williams,  Swanson, 
Pomerene,  Smith,  and  Pittraan. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  desires  to  address  the 
conmiittee  briefly  in  regard  to  a  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
Kenyon  yesterday.  If  the  committee  desires,  I  will  read  the  resolu- 
tion [reading]: 

[S.  J.  Rm.  80.1 

JOINT  resolution  To  authorize  th«  Preftldent  to  convene  the  first  meetlnf  of  the  tnternatioiial 

labor  oonferenoe  in  Washington,  and  to  appoint  delegates  thereto 

Whereas  in  the  propoeed  treaty  of  peace  which  was  executed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  allied  and  associated  powers  and  Germany  at  Versailles  on  the  28th  day  of 
June,  1919,  and  which  is  now  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  consideration, 
provision  is  made  for  a  general  international  labor  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  improvements  in  the  conditions  of  labor,  and  that  the  first  meeting  of 
Buch  conference  shall  take  place  in  Washington  in  October,  1919;  and 

Whereas  the  representatives  of  the  allied  and  associated  powers,  signatory  to  said 
proposed  treaty  of  peace,  have  requested  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  convene  and  make  arrangements  for  the  oiganization  of  the  first  meeting 
of  said  conference:  It  is  therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is, 
authorize  to  convene  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  organization  of  such  first 
meeting  of  the  said  conference  and  to  appoint  delates  thereto:  Provided,  however, 
That  nothing  herein  shall  be  held  to  autnorize  the  President  to  appoint  any  delegates 
to  represent  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  said  meeting  of  such  conference  or  to 
authorize  the  United  States  of  America  to  partici]>ate  therein  unless  and  until  the 
Senate  shall  have  ratified  the  provisions  of  the  said  proposed  treaty  of  peace  with 
reference  to  such  general  international  labor  conference. 

Senators  will  probably  remember  that  we  passed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriation  bill  a  prohibition  on  the  President  to  call 
anv  conventions  here  without  action  by  Cono;ress. 

Senator  Williams.  Hence  the  necessity  of  this  biU. 

The  Chaisman.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  bill.  We  will  hear 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
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STATEMEITT    OF  HON.  WILLIAM    B.    WILSON,  SECBETABT   OF 

LABOB. 

Secretary  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
as  stated  m  the  preamble,  the  proposed  treaty  of  peace  which  the 
committee  has  now  imder  consideration  provides  for  the  calling  of 
an  international  labor  conference,  a  conierence  that  it  is  proposed 
shall  meet  annually.  In  an  annex  to  article  24,  the  place  of  meeting 
is  named  as  WashmgtoB,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  requested  to  convene  the  conference.  As  has  been  stated  by 
the  chairman,  the  general  deficiency  bill  of  March  4,  1913,  carrie 
this  provision: 

Hereafter  the  Executive  shall  not  extend  or  accept  any  invitation  to  participate  in 
any  international  congress,  conference,  or  like  event,  without  first  having  the  specific 
authority  of  law  to  do  so. 

Consequently  the  Executive  has  no  power  to  comply  with  the 
request  contained  in  the  treaty  now  under  consideration.  I  am 
advised  that  22  nations  have  already  signified  their  intention  of 
being  represented  at  the  labor  conference,  some  of  them  nations 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  The  difficulties  of  transportation 
and  commimication  at  the  present  time  resulting  from  the  war 
make  it  important  that  if  an  invitation  is  to  go  out  from  this  Grov- 
emment  it  should  go  out  at  a  very  early  date. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  as  I  understand,  is  about  to  adjourn, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  imtil  September  9.  Unless  action 
can  be  secured  before  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  it  will  make 
a  very  brief  time  in  which  invitations  can  be  extended  and  action 
taken  by  other  Governments  in  selecting  their  representatives  to 
attend  the  conference. 

When  I  learned  that  the  House  was  about  to  adjourn  for  a  month, 
I  took  the  matter  up  with  Members  of  the  House,  among  them  the 
minority  leader,  Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri,  with  a  view  to  securing  action 
by  the  House  before  adjoummant.  After  consultation  with  his 
associates,  the  majority  leader  and  his  associates  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  a  matter  that  primarily  interested  the  Senate, 
because  the  matter  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was  involved  in  the  propo- 
sition, and  that  consequently  it  would  be  more  or  less  indelicate 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  take  any  action  on  the  subject  xmtil 
the  Senate  had  expressed  its  view  upon  it.  Consequentl}^  the 
House  has  taken  no  steps  to  take  any  action  on  the  proposition  that 
is  now  before  you. 

I  look  upon  this  particular  phase  of  the  proposed  treaty  as  being 
somewhat  different  from  any  other  phase  of  the  treaty.  There  is 
not  only  the  proposition  to  convene  a  labor  conference  annually, 
but  there  is  a  request  that  this  Government  convene  the  first  con- 
ference. When  any  of  the  other  nations,  parties  to  the  negotiations, 
ratify  the  treaty,  that  carries  with  it  a  ratification  of  the  request 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  convene  the  labor  con- 
ference. If  we  ratify  the  treaty  itself,  then  it  becomes  a  treaty 
obligation  on  our  part  to  convene  the  conference.  K  we  fail  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  it  still  stands  as  a  request  from  other  Governments 
to  our  Government  to  convene  this  meeting,  and  in  that  respect  I 
look  upon  it  as  being  entirely  different  from  any  of  the  other  pro- 
visions contained  within  the  treaty. 
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There  is  an  organizing  committee  at  present  working  upon  the  data 
for  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  proposed  conferences.  T 
am  advised  that  that  committee  is  unable  to  proceed  further  with 
its  work,  that  it  is  at  a  standstill  and  will  continue  at  a  standstill 
until  our  Government  has  extended  either  formally  or  informally 
the  invitation  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  Chu*  Government  is  not 
in  a  position  to  extend,  either  formally  or  informally,  an  invitation 
except  by  and  with  the  authority  of  Congress. 

That  is  the  situation  as  it  confronts  us,  and  unless  speedy  action 
can  be  secured  from  the  Senate  and  from  the  House  it  will  create  a 
'  condition  where  the  time  will  be  extremely  brief,  whether  we  ratify 
the  treaty  or  not,  in  which  we  can  issue  a  call  for  this  convention. 

I  mav  add  that  by  the  very  terms  of  the  treaty  we  would  not  be 
entitlecf  to  representation  in  the  conference,  even  though  we  called 
it,  imless  the  toeaty  is  ratified;  but  we  are  requested  to  cdl  it  whether 
we  are  represented  in  it  or  not.  That  is  the  situation  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  I  hope  the  committee  may  take  prompt  action  in  the 
matter  in  order  to  relieve  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  only  sajr  that  the  committee  will  take  it 
up  just  as  soon  as  they  finish  this  hearing.  I  shall  try  and  get  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  this  afternoon  to  deal  with  it. 

Secretary  Wilson.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  realize  that  it  has 
to  be  done  bv  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  unless  there  is 
practically  unanimous  consent  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House, 
prompt  action  can  not  be  had,  and  I  think  that  prompt  action  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  situation  at  the  present  moment. 

Senator  Williams.  It  can  not  be  considered,  Mr.  Secretary, 
except  by  unanimous  consent. 

SeJ^retary  Wilson.  That  is  practically  the  situation  in  the  House 
also. 

STATEKEVT  OF  MB.  BBADLET  W.  PALSEB— Benmed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baruch  and  Mr.  Palmer  are  both  here,  and  if 
any  members  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask  them  any  further  ques- 
tions, there  is  now  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Palmer  was  on  the  stand  yesterday  when 
we  adjourned. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Palmer  was  on  the  stand  when  we  adjourned 
yesterday.    Is  it  desired  to  ask  him  any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Some  of  us  are  imder  embarassment  with  reference 
to  questioning  this  witness  further,  inasmuch  as  the  print  of  the 
explanation  ^uSiich  Mr.  Baruch  presented  yesterday  morning  is  not 
yet  ready. 

The  CSeairman.  Mr.  Baruch's  pamphlet  is  not  here.  The  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  was  unable  to  get  it  to  us  in  time.  The  testimony 
taken  at  the  nearing  yesterday  is  printed. 

Senator  Fall.  ifr.  Chairman,  1  must  admit  that  we  went  so  far 
afield  vesterday  that  I  did  not  understand  thoroughly  the  explanation 
made  dv  Mr.  Palmer  in  answer  to  the  question  propoimded  to  him  by 
one  of  tne  Senators  touching  upon  the  statement  that  he  made  that 
Americans  were,  as  I  imderstood  him,  better  protected  in  the  collection 
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of  their  indebtedness  than  were  the  citizens  of  other  nations  if  they 
joined  this  clearing-house  agreement.  If  Mr.  Pabner  would  be  kind 
enough  to  proceed  as  briefly  as  possible  in  answer  to  that  question, 
I  should  be  glad  to  hear  him.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  where  Ameri- 
can nationtus  have  any  advantage  over  the  citizens  of  the  other 
nations,  or  where  they  stand  upon  an  equal  basis  with  the  citizens 
of  the^  other  nations,  in  the  collection  or  settlement  of  their  indebt- 
edness. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  remark  I  made 
was  perhaps  a  httle  more  general  than  I  intended.  What  I  intended 
to  say  was  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  be  better  pro- 
tected if  the  United  States  did  not  adopt  the  clearing  svstem  than  if 
they  did.  I  did  not  intend  to  differentiate  between  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  any  other  nation  as  the  remark  would 
indicate.    That  was  not  my  view. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  clear  up. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  am  talking  about  the  operation  of  the  clearing  sys- 
tem. Under  the  clearing  system  the  friendly  power  on  the  one  side 
and  Germany  on  the  other  each  imdertakes  to  collect  all  the  enemy 
debts  within  its  territory  and  apply  it  to  the  payment  of  the  credit  of 
their  own  nationals.  Tne  result  ox  that  operation  in  effect  is  that  the 
creditors  of  the  friendly  nation — ^I  use  that  term  instead  of  repeating 
"allied  or  associated  nations'' — are  limited  to  the  proceeds  oi  enemy 
credits  and  the  proceeds  of  enemy  property  in  then*  own  coimtry. 

In  case  a  coimtry  does  not  become  a  part  of  the  clearing  system, 
the  creditors  of  that  coimtry  have  theriffht  to  collect  their  debt  from 
the  debtors  in  Germany,  wmch  would  otherwise  be  collected  and  the 
proceeds  kept  by  the  German  Grovemment;  and  in  addition  to  that 
their  Grovemment  has  at  its  disposal  the  entire  fund  of  enemy  property 
in  this  country,  by  which  it  can,  if  it  so  desires,  pay  the  imcoUected 
portion  of  its  citizens'  debt.  That  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  financial 
difference  between  those  two  systems,  and  that  is  the  foundation  of 
the  remark  that  I  made  which  was  quoted  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  Mr.  Fall.  I  find  some  difficulty  in  explaining  that,  because 
it  is  comphcated,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  conception  to  understand  or  to 
explain;  but  I  have  a  very  clear  imderstandmg  of  it,  and  if  I  have  not 
made  it  clear  I  should  like  to  go  further. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question :  If  John  Smith 
in  the  United  States  has  a  claim  of  $5,000  against  a  German  debtor, 
how  would  he  proceed  under  article  3  if  the  United  States  adopts  that, 
and  also  how  would  he  proceed  and  how  would  he  be  protected  if  the 
other  option  is  elected  f 

Mr.  r  ALMEB.  If  John  Smith,  a  creditor  in  the  United  States,  has  a 
claim  of  $5,000  against  a  German  debtor,  if  the  United  States  does 
not  adopt  section  3,  John  Smith  has  the  same  contractual  rights  that 
he  always  had  unimpaired,  and  pursuant  thereto  he  has  a  right  to 
demand  and  collect  his  claim  from  the  German  debtor.     He  a£o  has 


the  right,  in  case  of  dispute  of  his  claim 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  would  be  in  the  German  courts  ? 
Mr.  PALBiBB.  In  the  case  of  the  dispute  of  his  claim,  instead  of 
going  to  a  German  court,  he  has  the  rignt  to  appeal  to  the  new  court 
with  a  neutral  president;  and  on  top  of  that,  suDJect  to  the  action  of 
the  United  States  Government,  he  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
ask  the  United  States  to  pay  his  debt  out  of  the  funds  which  the 
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United  States  has  in  its  possession,  derived  from  the  enemy  property 
and  the  proceeds  of  enemy  debts  collected  in  this  coimtry. 

Now  if  the  United  States  adopts  the  clearing  system,  the  same 
creditor  has  no  longer  the  right  to  collect  his  debt  from  the  debtor  in 
(jermany.  BSs  only  recourse  is  to  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  would  be  obliged  to  pay  him  from  the  fmids  which  they  had 
received. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Where  could  he  sue  for  the  collection  of  his 
debt? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  He  could  not  sue. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Where  could  he  present  his  claim  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  To  the  United  States  Government.  The  result  is 
that  if  the  claims  in  the  United  States  exceeded  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty collected  by  the  Government,  the  resulting  claim  would  be  against 
the  German  Government  only,  which  is  not  a  very  valuable  asset  at 
the  present  time. 

So  that  you  will  see  that  the  possibility  of  collection  by  the  Amer- 
ican creditor  is  double  under  one  system  as  against  the  other. 

Senator  Fall.  Each  nation  here  has  exactly  the  same  alternative 
that  is  left  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Palmer.  OIl  yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Now  under  article  3,  if  we  join  the  clearing-house 
system,  the Grerman  Gk)vemment  guarantees  the  debts  of  its  nationals? 

Mr.  PALifEB.  It  guarantees  the  debts  of  its  nationals  in  this  way 
It  ^ves  as  a  credit  to  the  other  country  the  amount  of  the  debt  owed 
by  its  nationals  to  tJie  citizens  of  that  country.     That  is  the  book- 
keeping transaction,  which  results  in  a  balance  one  way  or  the  otiier. 

Senator  Fall.  I  admit  that  whenever  I  nm  up  a^amst  a  proposi- 
tion advanced  by  some  auditor  or  bookkeeper,  and  it  is  a  bookkeeping 
proposition,  then  I  am  lost;  I  know  nothm^  about  it.  But  I  notice 
the  provision  in  the  treaty  itself  is  that  each  of  the  high  contracting 

Sarties  shall  be  respectively  responsible  for  the  payment  of  such 
ebts  of  its  nationals. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  That  may  be  just  a  bookkeeping  entry,  but  the 
qu^tion  is  whether  it  is  worth  anything. 

]^.  Palmeb.  What  I  am  sure  of  is  that  imder  the  operation  of  the 
clearing  system  that  becomes  a  bookkeeping  entry. 

Now  the  condition  which  seemed  to  the  American  lawyers  most 
serious  under  this  system  arises  from  the  operation  of  that  clause, 
because  imder  it  the  United  States  Government  would  be  obliged  to 
guarantee  the  payment  of  an  enormous  amount  of  obligations,  some 
of  which  are  worthless,  many  of  which  can  not  be  collected,  and  in- 
cluding, as  far  as  the  lawyers  could  determine,  a  class  of  obligations 
among  which  were  our  defaulted  railroad  bonds  which  became  duo 
before  the  war  or  during  the  war. 

Senator  Fall.  And  State  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  No;  not  State  bonds. 

Senator  Fall.  Repudiated  bonds  I 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Weil,  I  don't  know.    I  never  thought  of  that. 

Senator  Fall.  I  thought  possiblv  you  had  thought  of  it. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  The  result  would  oe  that  the  United  States  would 
find  itself  guaranteeinjg  and  paying  to  somebody  the  full  par  value  of 
private  and  semipublic  obligations,  the  actual  value  of  which  was  a 
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very  much  less  amount.  What  the  effect  would  be  on  the  German 
oreoitor  I  do  not  know.  If  the  system  operated,  the  German  creditor 
might  get  100  cents  on  the  dollar  for  a  railroad  bond  for  which  our 
citizens  had  taken  stock.  The  American  lawyers  never  could  figure 
that  out,  and  we  never  could  get  a  satisfactory  answer  from  the  other 

Sowers  as  to  how  that  would  operate,  and  that  was  the  stumbling 
lock.  When  we  could  not  cross  that  block,  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
United  States  guaranteeing  all  that  vast  mass  of  obligations  in  this 
country  was  an  obstacle  which  no  American  lawyer  could  ever  get 
across. 

Apart  from  that,  however,  I  have  personally  taken  a  great  interest 
in  discussing  the  clearing  system  and  ascertaining  as  far  as  I  could 
how  the  originators  of  the  system  expected  it  to  work;  because  if  it 
was  possible  to  devise  a  clearing  system  or  rather  a  system  of  arrang- 
ing mutually  the  debts  between  this  coimtry  and  Germany  without 
a  Government  guaranty  and  without  preventing  our  merchants  from 
commiinicating  and  arranging  their  settlements  in  some  way  and 
without  some  of  the  other  features  which  would  cramp  the  system, 
it  would  be  an  advantageous  thing. 

In  other  words,  if  we  could  arrange  with  Germany,  a  system  to 
clear  our  debts  which  have  been  hung  up  through,  we  will  say,  a 
group  of  banks  or  some  private  institution,  without  involving  the 
obligations  or  the  friction  of  governmental  interests,  it  would  be  an 
admirable  thing  to  do.  That  is  exactly  the  opportunity  that  is  left 
to  us  now,  if  we  desire  to  do  so. 

Senator  Knox.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  option.  Do  we  have 
to  give  notice  to  get  into  the  clearing  house,  or  give  notice  to  stay 
out? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  have  to  give  notice  to  get  in. 

Senator  Knox.  Now,  do  we?  I  thought  that,  at  first;  but  look  at 
the  text  on  page  351,  at  the  bottom  of  me  page.  I  will  read  enough 
of  it  to  get  the  substance  of  it.  It  says  that  **the  provisions  of  tms 
article  and  of  the  annex  hereto  shall  not  apply  *  *  *  unless 
*  *  *  notice  to  that  effect  is  given."  Does  not  ** notice  to  that 
effect''  mean  notice  that  it  shall  not  apply,  rather  than  that  it  shall 
apply  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  will  answer  that  question  in  this  way.  When  that 
clause  was  originally  drawn  it  was  drawn  to  reauire  notice  to  stay 
out,  and  the  United  States  representative  objected  to  it  very  strongly, 
and  the  word  *'if "  was  changed  to  *^ unless,''  in  order  to  give  it  the 
effect  which  I  say.  In  other  words,  the  clause  was  remodeled  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  that  in  case  any  coimtry  desired  to  partici- 
pate in  this  they  must  give  notice.    Otherwise  they  are  left  out. 

Senator  Knox.  Does  this  language  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Knox.  It  says  that  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  of 
the  annex  thereto  shall  not  apply  unless  notice  to  that  effect  is  given. 

Mr.  Palmer.  To  the  effect  that  they  shall  apply. 

Senator  Knox.  No;  it  says  ** notice  to  that  effect."  What  effect? 
The  effect  is  that  it  sHall  not  apply.  I  assumed  that  what  you  saj 
you  were  trying  to  do  was  what  nad  been  done,  but  this  lan^age  is 
really  confusing.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  French  text  nelps  it 
out  any  or  not. 
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Mr.  Palmes.  The  language  says  it  shall  not  apply  ''unless" — 
unless  what?     Unless  notice  is  given. 

Senator  Ej^ox.  Unless  notice  **to  that  eflfect"  is  given. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Unless  notice  of  some  kind  is  given. 

Senator  Knox.  Notice  that  it  shall  not  apply,  it  seems  to  me  to 
mean.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  whether  we  have  got  to  give 
notice  to  stay  in  or  to  give  notice  to  get  out.  That  may  be  clear  to 
other  people,  but  it  is  not  clear  to  me. 

Senator  Swanson.  Your  interpretation  is  that  that  means  that  it 
shall  not  ai 


Senator  Knox.  My  interpretation  is  that  it  means  that  notice 
shall  be  given  that  it  shall  not  apply. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  vou  mterpret  it  that  *'to  that  effect,*' 
means  that  it  shall  not  apply? 

Senator  Knox.  That  it  shall  not  apply;  yes.  You  and  I  both 
thought  it  was  the  other  way  yesterday  when  we  talked  about  it, 
that  we  would  have  to  give  notice  to  get  m;  that  we  are  automatically 
out  unle^  we  give  notice  to  get  in. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes ;  we  are  automatically  out  unless  we  give  notice 
to  get  in,  and  I  very  much  hope  that  we  will  not  give  any  such  notice, 
and  I  would  very  much  like  an  imperative  provision  "that  we  shall 
not  give  any  such  notice. 

Mr.  Palmer.  This  is  clear,  Senator,  I  think.  It  says  "unless." 
Unless  what?  Unless  some  notice  is  given.  Therefore,  the  alter- 
native is  that  if  no  notice  is  given  it  does  not  apply- 

Senator  Knox.  It  says  "notice  to  that  effect.^'  The  effect  of  that 
paragraph  is  that  under  certain  circumstances  it  shall  not  apply. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Kjnox.  Therefore,  it  does  apply  imless  notice  is  given. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  it  does  not  apply  unless  notice  is  given. 

Senator  Harding.  The  succeeding  paragraph  says,  on  page  353: 
"The  allied  and  associated  powers  who  have  adopted  this  article  and 
the  annex."     Does  that  contemplate  notice  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  you  do  not  give  any  notice  yourself,  it  does  not 
apply.     It  says  so. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Yes. 

Senator  Pittman.  Leaving  out  intervening  words,  does  it  not  read 
this  way:  ''The  provisions  of  this  article  and  of  the  annex  hereto 
shall  not  apply  unless  notice  to  that  effect  is  given"?  That  is  the 
language  of  this  section  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Unless  notice  to  the  effect  that  it  shall  not  apply 
is  given. 

Senator  Pittman.  The  first  statement  is  that  it  shall  not  apply 
unless  notice  is  given  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Senator,  I  think  the  words  ''notice  to  that  effect" 
should  be  interpreted  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Knox.  I  should  be  very  much  disposed  to  defer  it  to  the 
interpretation  that  this  committee  would  put  upon  it,  but  to  my 
mind  it  is  very  confusing  here. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  matter  is  also  in  the  French  text,  and  we 
have  here  some  very  good  French  scholars,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
some  of  them  for  their  interpretation  to  see  how  the  French  agrees. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  bhnd. 
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Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  nothing  further  that  I  wanted 
to  question  Mr.  Pahner  about.  I  want,  personally,  to  thank  him 
for  his  explanation  of  the  matter  I  inquired  about. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  other  member  of  the  conoimittee  desire 
to  ask  Mr.  Palmer  any  questions  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Chairman,  referring  to  page  273  of  the  com- 
mittee text,  which  is  Annex  11,  paragraph  15,  foBowin^  article  244, 
I  would  like  Mr.  Palmer  to  explain  the  practical  working  out.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  things  in  connection  with  the  Reparation* 
Commission  which  possibly  these  witnesses  are  not  prepared  to  take  up. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Is  that  in  the  reparation  clauses  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  part  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  Mr.  Baruch  familiar  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Baruch  about  that  when  he  comes 
on,  then. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further  that  the  members  of  the 
coDMnittee  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Palmer,  the  conoimittee  are  much  obliged 
to  him,  and  we  will  now  hear  Mr.  Baruch. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BEBNABD  M.  BABXTCE— Besomed. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  you  the  text  before  you  to  which  I  have 
referred,  page  273  of  our  text  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Will  you  give  me  the  article  ? 

Senator  Moses.  It  is  Annex  II,  paragraph  15,  following  article  244 
of  the  treaty,  on  page  273  of  the  committee  print. 

I  would  like  to  know  exactly  how  that  would  work  out,  practically. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  reads: 

A  certificate  stating  that  it  holds  for  the  account  of  the  said  power  bonds  of  the 
issues  mentioned  above. 

Just  let  me  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  this. 

Senator  Moses.  Look  at  the  bottom  of  page  268  and  the  top  of 
page  269. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  I  have  it.  This  refers  to  the  issue  of  so  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  marks  of  gold  bonds. 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  says: 

The  commission  will  issue  to  each  of  the  interested  powers,  in  such  form  as  the  com* 
mission  shall  fix: 

(1)  A  certificate  stating  that  it  holds  for  the  account  of  the  said  power  bonds  of  the 
issues  mentioned  above,  the  said  certificates,  on  the  demand  of  the  power  concernidd, 
being  divisible  in  a  number  of  parts,  not  exceeding  five,    *    *    *. 

Now,  what  is  the  question  ? 

Senator  Moses.  It  also  provides  that  certain  warehouse  certifi- 
cates shall  be  divided  in  a  certain  manner. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  says,  ''certificates  stating  the  goods  delivered  by 
Germany  on  account  of  her  reparation  debt.'^  For  instance,  if  a 
certain  power  should  ask  a  certain  amount  of  machinery,  or — — 

Senator  Moses.  Dvestuffs  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Or  iyestuffs,  or  raw  materials  for  the  building  of 
roadways  or  of  houses,  she  might  be  credited  and  receive  a  certificate 
for  that. 
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Senator  Moses.  And  it  says: 

The  said  certificatea  shall  be  registered,  and  upon  notice  to  the  comnuoion  may  be 
transferred  by  indorsement. 

That  makes  them  securities  for  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  was  not  intended  that  they  should  be  reissued  at 
all,  but  thev  were  to  be  held  in  the  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  Why,  then,  should  the  certificate  be  divided  into 
five  parts  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  presume  that  what  was  wanted  by  the  various 
powers  was  to  have  something  that  they  might  get  credit  upon,  but 
still  the  bonds  would  never  be  issued  out  of  tne  commission's  hands. 

Senator  Moses.  You  m^an  the  bonds  would  not  pass  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  But  the  certificates  which  were  the  evidence  of 
ownership  might  pass  out? 

Mr.  Baruch.   i  es. 

Senator  Moses.  And  these  five  parts  into  which  they  had  been 
divided,  upon  being  indorsed  by  the  government  to  which  they 
passed,  might  be  sold  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Well,  the  disposition  of  those  divided  parts  would 
be  entirely  at  the  wish  of  the  government  that  owned  them. 

Senator  Moses.  There  are  a  nundred  million  marks  gold  ? 

Mr.  Baruch   Twenty  billions  for  cash,  forty  and  forty  billion;  yes. 

Senator  Moses.  In  other  words,  $20,000,000,000,  par  value  t 

Mr.  B ARUOH.  Yes ;  about  that. 

Senator  Moses.  And  you  have  no  idea  as  to  the  gross  amount  of  the 
certificates  representing  merchandise  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  WeD,  you  could  not  arrive  at  that,  Senator,  until  a 
demand  was  made  by  one  of  the  interested  powers,  it  might  be 
Italy,  or  Endand,  or  France,  or  Belgium,  for  certain  materials,  which 
you  will  fina,  under  an  annex  here,  that  they  have  a  certain  length 
of  time  to  ask  for. 

Senator  MosBs.  Yes;  I  am  familiar  with  that.  Would  that  amount 
be  likely  to  equal  the  amoimt  of  the  bond  issue  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No:  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Moses.  As  the  effect  of  the  indorsement  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  you  could  not  possibly  use 
that  amount  of  material. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  the  effect  of  the  indorsement  and  transfer 
of  these  certificates  be  to  add  directly  to  the  volume  of  securities  in 
the  financial  markets  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  a  question  I  could  not  answer. 

Senator  Moses.  The  effect  of  it  would  be  to  place  German  bonds 
indorsed  by  another  government  upon  the  market,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  hardly  think  so,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  That  would  be  the  case  unless  the  governments 
took  these  certificates  and  held  them. 

Mr.  Baruch.  i  es ;  that  is  what  they  are  going  to  do.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  bonds  are  not  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  The  bonds  do  not,  that  is  true ;  but  the  certificates 
evidencing  the  ownership  do. 
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Mr.  Baruch.  I  would  like  to  reread  this.  Mr.  Norman  Davis 
attended  to  the  financial  part  of  the  reparation^  and  I  had  more  to  do 
with  the  industrial  part  of  it. 

Senator  Moses,  if  there  is  some  other  attach^  of  the  commission 
who  is  more  familiar  with  that  than  you  are,  I  will  not  inquire  of  you. 
but  wUl  wait  for  that  other  person.     Whom  was  it  you  mentioned  i 

Mr.  Babuch.  Mr.  Norman  Davis. 

Senator  Moses.  I  do  not  want  to  inquire  of  you  on  a  matter  with 
which  you  are  not  thoroughly  familiar. 

Mr.  Baruch.  If  I  may  reread  this,  Senator,  I  can  answer  your 
question. 

Senator  Moses.  No;  I  just  thought  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
if  we  could  talk  with  the  member  of  the  conmiission  who  dealt  with  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Baruch,  in  that 
paragraph  (15),  let  me  read  the  next  to  the  last  sentence.     It  reads: 

The  said  certiiicatee  shaU  be  registered,  and  upon  notice  to  the  commiBsion  may  be 
transferred  by  indorsement. 

That  contemplates,  of  course,  does  it  not 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes ;  that  would. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California  (continuing).  That  the  certificates 
should  be  market^able  and  have  a  regular  place  upon  the  market,  and 
be  transferred  not  only  from  the  governments  or  the  commission,  but 
be  transferred  from  private  individuals  who  may  acquire  them  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  just  wanted  to  see  to  what  issue  of  bonds  this 
referred. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  you  will  find  that  on 
pi^es  268  and  269. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  I  am  just  going  over  that.  There  are  three 
issues  to  be  taken  up,  a  first,  a  second,  and  a  third.  I  was  wondering 
what  this  applied  to.  I  know  it  was  contemplated  that  these  cer- 
tificates should  not  be  sold. 

Senator  £[nox.  Still  this  section  that  Senator  Johnson  has  just  read 
contemplates  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Those  are  certificates  relating  to  demands 
which  may  be  made  by  the  various  powers  and  not  to  the  bonds. 

Mr.  Baruch.  You  see  this  certificate  states  that  it  is  held  for 
such  bonds.  It  is  not  a  certificate  for  the  bonds.  It  is 
a  certificate  to  the  holder  saying  that  it  holds  for  England  a  certain 
amount  of  bonds.     It  is  not  a  certificate  of  the  bonds. 

Senator  Moses.  These  certificates  may  be  registered,  and  upon 
indorsement  may  be  transferred.  y  ^  >  i' 

Senator  Fall.  And  sold  '*when  bonds  are  issued  for  sale  on 
negotiation." 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  would  not  be  certain  about  it — ^Mr.  Davis  can  tell 
you — ^but  I  think  this  was  put  in  there  for  the  purpose,  perhaps,  of 
transferring  from  one  power  to  the  other,  rather  than  with  the  idea 
of  their  being  put  on  the  market.  There  was  no  contemplation  of  the 
bonds  being  put  on  the  market,  because  no  one  Imew  the  value  that 
the  German  securities  would  have;  but  rather,  if  England  had  a 
debt  against  France  or  against  Belgium  or  vice  versa,  that  they 
might  transfer  some  of  these  bonds.  I  think  it  was  more  on  t^at 
account. 
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Senator  B[nox.  Here  is  a  point  that  I  want  to  know  about.  You  have 
read  from  the  treaty  the  provision  that  these  shall  be  divided  up  into 
five  parts.  That,  of  course,  means  that  the  share  of  each  nation 
shall  be  designated.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Very  well.  Now  suppose  that  we  generously 
forego  and  agree  to  the  cancellation  of  such  amounts  as  are  awardod 
to  us,  does  t£at  go  to  the  amelioration  of  the  burden  of  Germany  or 
the  other  four  powers  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  would  be  toward  the  amelioration  of  the  burden 
of  Germany,  but  the  other  four  powers  would  get  it,  I  think,  for 
themselves. 

Senator  Pittman.  It  says,  ''not  to  exceed  five  parts."  It  means 
that  if  the  United  States  does  not  come  in  it  will  bo  divided  into 
four  parts  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  He  is  talking  about  the  certificates  being  divided 
into  five  parts,  and  not  the  amount  of  the  issue  of  bonds. 

Senator  Knox.  I  want  to  know  who  gets  the  benefit  of  our  gener- 
osity if  we  forego  this  indemnity.  Does  it  go  to  ease  the  burden  of 
Grermany  or  the  other  nations  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  think  it  wiD  go  to  ease  the  burden  of  Germany, 
because  Grermany  can  not  pay  the  entire  claim. 

Senator  Swansgn.  That  would  depend  on  what  disposition  this 
Government  would  make  of  its  part. 

Senator  Harding.  If  they  did  that  it  would  have  to  accept  the 
certificate  and  dispose  of  it  on  its  own  account. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Tne  amount  is  not  fixed  as  a  definite  amount.  The 
general  view  is  that  there  will  not  be  enough  to  go  around;  that 
Germany  will  not  be  able  to  pay  it. 

Senator  Kngx.  There  would  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
reparation  commission  to  increase  the  indemnity  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  does  not  propose  to  take  any  share  of  it. 
If  we  are  going  to  be  liberal  here  ana  f oreeo  to  Gtermany  the  share 
Uiat  we  are  entitled  to,  I  want  to  see  it  worked  out  so  that  Germany 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  would  be  a  matter  which  yom*  commission 
would  be  able  to  decide.  It  would  have  the  power  to  refimd,  I  think. 
Senator,  for  the  fact  is  borne  in  upon  us  eveiy  day  that  Gtermany  will 
be  unable  to  meet  the  biU  that  will  be  put  against  her. 

Senator  Ki^ox.  What  is  the  object  of  puttmg  it  against  her,  then  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  bill  is  going  to  be  determmed  by  the  reparation 
conunission.  We  were  unable  to  determine  the  amount  that  she 
could  pay.  So  it  was  left  to  the  reparation  commission  after  investiga- 
tion to  decide;  so  that  it  would  decide  five  biUions  first,  and  then 
another  amount,  of  ten  biUions  and  so  on — a  rather  indefinite 
amount.     Nothing  definite  has  been  decided. 

Senator  Kngx.  Just  one  more  question.  So  far  as  you  know,  is 
there  any  disposition  to  impose  upon  Gtermany,  through  the  instru- 
mentaUty  of  the  reparation  commission,  more  than  you  think  she 
can  pay  f 

Mr.  Baruch.  Personally,  I  think  so. 

Senator  Bj^gx.  You  thmk  there  is  such  a  disposition  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  is  a  disposition  born  of  the  lact  that  she  actually 
owes  it.     Germany  actually  owes  more  than  she  can  pay. 
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Senator  Knox.  It  is  hardly  a  good  business  policy  to  lay  upon  your 
debtor  more  than  he  can  pay.     No  good  business  man  does  that. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  only  remark  I  make  about  it  is  that  you  are 
correct,  and  that  was  tne  disposition  of  the  American  delegation, 
from  the  President  down.  Back  of  this  is  exactly  the  viewpoint  oi 
the  intelligent  business  men,  and  that  is  the  view  that  we  took. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Just  one  question.  Has  a  treaty 
been  made  that  you  gentlemen  believe  is  incapable  of  being  carried 
out  by  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  not  just  say  that  she 
would  be  unable  to  pay  the  amount  of  reparation  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  tmnK  that  the  amount  of  reparation  that  is  justly 
due  she  is  unable  to  pay,  but  the  reparation  conmiission  will  say  how 
much  she  can  pay,  and  that  will  be  the  amount.  For  instance,  if 
the  reparation  commission  fixed,  say,  fifty  billions  or  one  hundred 
billions,  that  would  be  imworkable  because  she  could  not  pay  it. 
You  will  find  it  is  drawn  up  with  extreme  care.  It  was  aone  in 
that  way  to  avoid  guesswort.  It  was  almost  one  of  the  first  com- 
missions appointed  and  it  was  still  sitting  when  we  left  Paris.  Great 
care  was  taken  to  draw  this  so  that  it  would  work,  and  I  think  that 
it  will  work.    There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  it  will  work. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  will  work  providing  that  the  biU 
be  scaled  down  by  the  reparation  conmiission  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  rrovided  they  wiU  scale  it  down  to  what  Grermany 
can  pay. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr,  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  on  the  figures  as  obtainable 
and  presentable  now,  the  biU  is  one  that  you  say  vou  do  not  think 
Germany  can  pay,  but  you  rely  upon  the  fact  tne  good  sense  of 
the  reparation  commission  will  scale  the  amount  down  to  a  point 
commensurate  with  the  ability  of  Grermany. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  and  witnin  that  power  it  has  been  left  so  that 
it  would  work.     It  is  workable;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  have  that  power  and  the 
contrary  power  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Barijch.  Contrary  power?    What  do  you  mean? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is,  the  power  to  scale  down 
and  the  discretion  to  fix  as  well  the  amount  that  might  not  be  scaled 
down. 

Mr.  Baruch.  To  fix  the  amoxmt.  But,  of  course,  if  the  amount 
is  fixed,  personally  I  think  that  will  be  the  most  workable  treatment, 
to  fix  with  Germany  the  amount  which  they  themselves  think  they 
could  pay.  Of  course,  no  one  would  fix  an  amoimt  against  a  debtor 
that  he  did  not  think  the  debtor  could  pay. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  it  not  that  very  fact  of  the 
fixing  of  the  amount  that  was  denied  at  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  do  not  exactly  imderstand  yoin*  question,  but  I 
will  say  this,  that  the  American  delegation  contended  continuously 
for  the  fixing  of  a  definite  amoimt. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  were  imsuccessful  in  that 
contention  ? 
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Mr.  Babuch.  Yes;  because  you  can  see  it  would  involve  the 
question  of  repairing  farms,  and  losses  to  the  civilian  population, 
and  there  wouid  be  no  possibility  of  doin^  that  within  such  a  short 
time  after  the  sound  of  the  cannon  had  died  away,  and  to  get  any 
adequate  idea  of  what  the  bill  should  be.  It  was  impossible  to  get 
a  bill  for  restoring  the  districts  and  the  great  factories  that  were 
ruthlessly  destroyed  in  Serbia,  Poland,  and  these  other  countries 
except  after  a  great  length  of  time,  in  order  to  find  out  what  the  bill 
would  be.  We  could  not  say  what  the  bill  was;  we  could  not  deter- 
mine it  without  an  examination;  and  Germany  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  find  out  what  she  could  pay.  The  only  way  we  could  examine 
the  question  was  to  make  a  mess,  or  leave  it  open  in  the  way  we  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  sought  in  the  first  instance 
to  have  a  specific  amoimt  fixed. 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  sought  imtil  the  last  day. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  You  deemed  that  essential  in 
order  that  there  might  be  stability,  and  in  order  that  you  might  have 
a  definite  and  fixed  sum  which  Germany  could  look  forward  to  as 
the  debtor  nation  and  the  AUies  as  the  creditor  nations. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Undoubtedly,  it  would  be  better  to  let  Germany 
know  what  she  had  to  pay,  and  to  let  the  rest  of  the  world  know 
what  it  was  to  expect.  But  we  soon  saw  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  up  her  bill  and  to  get  the  people  to  determine  now  what  Uiat 
fixed  sum  would  be. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Why  imtil  the  last  day  did  you 
continue  to  ask  for  a  fixed  sum  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Well,  we  discussed  the  Question  and  tried  to  con- 
viQce  the  people  who  were  most  interestea,  and  to  get  them  to  come 
around  to  our  viewpoint. 

Senator  Harding.  Germany  preferred  it  too,  did  she  not? 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  never  had  any  discussion  with  her  on  that. 

Senator  Harding.  Did  she  make  such  representations  in  her 
efforts  to  modify  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  They  complained  about  the  indefiniteness  of  the 
amount,  but  we  never  had  any  hearing  with  them  because  we  had 
no  opportunity  to  get  in  touch  with  them  to  discuss  this  question. 

Senator  Harding.  Did  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  imder  this 
provision  the  American  reparation  commissioners  would  have  the 
authority  to  say  whether  the  United  States  of  America  would  sur- 
render any  share  of  the  reparation  t 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  tnat  has  to  come  back  to  the  United  States 
Government.  I  will  have  to  go  back  and  read  that  over.  I  tliink 
the  Governments  themselves  were  to  say  whether  they  would  relin- 
quish any  amount. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  you  are  correct  in  that. 
I  think  in  some  place  the  treaty  provides  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Had  I  known  that  you  would  discuss  this,  I  would 
have  read  it  over  again  to  get  mjrself  oriented  about  the  reparation 
clause. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Califomia.  One  other  question.  The  United 
States  expects  none  of  these  reparations.  That  is  the  theory  upon 
which  you  are  acting,  and  I  presume  is  the  theory  that  will  be  finally 
acted  upon  if  it  is  the  desire  of  you  gentlemen,  who  are  most  f amiUar 
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with  it.  That  being  the  case,  what  has  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative on  the  reparation  commission  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Senator  Johnson,  we  are  associated  with  these 
other  Governments  in  the  war.  We  are  imposing  certain  conditions 
upon  Germany,  and  the  very  thought  which  gave  rise  to  Senator 
Knox's  impression  is  that  we  are  imposing  those  conditions  on 
Germany,  and  it  is  our  duty  and  obligation  to  see  that  the  spirit 
of  this  reparation  is  carried  out. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  theory,  then,  and  the  only 
theorjr,  upon  which  we  take  part  in  this  work  of  the  reparation 
commission  is  to  see  that  that  idea  is  carried  out  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No;  not  entirely;  and  I  think,  though  I  am  not 
entirely  clear,  that  there  are  some  reparational  demands  that  will 
be  put  in.    I  am  not  clear  about  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  mean  by  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  some  of  them.     I  am  not  clear  about  it. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Such  as  the  Lusitarim  claims  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  For  the  loss  of  ships.  The  LasHama  and  the  Frye 
cases  were  prewar  claims,  which  we  took  occasion  to  protect  in 
dealing  with  enemy  property.  But  even  if  we  do  not  receive  any, 
I  think,  individually — 1  am  not  here  to  discuss  policy,  and  this  is 
only  my  view — ^it  seems  to  me  that  we  had  to  become  a  party  to 
these  obligations  that  we  are  forcing  upon  Grermany  and  that  we 
have  been  very  insistent  upon.  Therefore  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  escape  being  a  party  to  see  that  this  is  carried  out;  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  England  and  the  various  coimtries,  are  looking 
to  the  United  States  to  nelp  them  in  these  decisions. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  want  to  get  your  viewpoint. 
Our  activities  will  be  wholly  altruistic  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  would  say  no  to  that,  for  this  reason.  The  spirit 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  carrying  out  oi  this  reparation  commission 
is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
because  upon  the  wisdom  of  those  decisions  depend  the  financial 
and  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  world  for  years  to  come,  and 
perhaps  for  many  generations. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Then  it  is  from  the  world  stand- 
point and  for  the  staoilizing  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  ^d  from  our  own  personal  interests.  Germany  was 
a  very  large  customer  of  ours.  And  this  reparation  commission  does 
not  deal  elone  with  Germany,  but  with  all  the  great  central  empires, 
and  there  are  some  130,000,000  to  150,000,000  people  involved  in  this, 
and  it  is  a  matter  about  which  we  are  moved  by  great  altruistic  ideas 
primarily,  but  it  is  also  a  matter  of  deep  self-interest. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  inquiring  only  to  ^et  your 
view.     I  am  not  speaking  in  hostility  to  that  view,  or  in  criticism  of  it. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  quite  appreciate  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Now,  we  will  be  engaged  for  some 
30  years  or  more,  then,  in  this  particular  design  that  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Not  necessarily,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  necessarily  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  probabilities  are  that  it  will  be  shorter  than  that 
if  we  are  wise. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  If  we  are  wise.  You  mean  the 
Reparation  Commission  ? 
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Mr.  B ARUCH.  I  mean  not  the  United  States  alone,  but  aU  the  people 
interested. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is,  if  the  other  four  powers 
with  whom  we  will  act,  and  who  will  have  the  determination  of  the 
matter,  are  wise  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  more  to  say  in  the 
determination — I  think  America  wiU  be  the  determining  factor. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is,  our  one  vote  will  be  the 
determining  factor  ? 

Mr.  Barugh.  I  think  the  influence  of  the  American  representatives 
wiU  be  greater,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  individuals. 

SenaU)r  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  think  that  opinion  justified 
by  what  has  transpired  at  the  peace  conference  t 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  it  is  justified 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  take  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  as  I  have  seen  it  with  my 
own  eves,  and  from  the  facts  that  greeted  me  on  fdl  sides  in  the  rela- 
tion that  Americans  had  with  the  various  powers. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
that  was  made,  you  think  the  opinion  you  just  gave  is  justified  f 

Mr.  Baruch.   i  es,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  the  predominant  factor 
in  fixing  those  terms  was  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Which  terms  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Generally  speaking,  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  peace. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  that  in  most  instances  we  had  a  very  great 
voice  in  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  ''predominant"  voice?  I 
think  that  was  your  adjective. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  was  referring  particularly  at  that  time  to  the 
reparation  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  to  territorial  distribution  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  was  not  familiar  with  those. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  drew  up  the  economic  provi- 
sions? 

Mr.  Baruch.  In  here? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baruch.  They  were  drawn  up  by  the  economic  commission, 
of  which  myself  and  Mr.  Lamont  were  American  representatives. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  heard  yesterday  my  effort  to  show  you 
the  way  it  was  worked  and  how  these  various  decisions  were  arrived 
at. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfornia.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  tlie  whole 
economic  section  of  the  treaty  was  drawn  up  by  England  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  is  not,  sir;  unless  you  can  call  me  an  Englishman, 
sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  not  referring  to  specific 
provisions,  but  generally  speaking  were  the  economic  sections  the 
result  of  the  work  of  the  United  States  commissioners  or  of  the 
United  States  commission  of  which  you  are  a  member  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  had  a  most  active  part  in  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  mean  in  the  very  phraseology 
and  the  very  drawmg  up. 
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Mr.  Barcjch.  The  phi*aseology  was  drawn  up  in  the  subcommittees^ 
and  then  that  was  turned  over  to  the  drafting  committee^  which 
drafted  or  redrafted  in  some  way,  but  never  changed  what  we 
thought  was  the  meaning  of  the  clause. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  whether  England 
presented  the  economic  section  of  the  treaty  ? 

Mt.Babuch.  Every  one  presented  different  views.  We  did  that  when 
we  had  a  drafting  committee,  of  which  I  was  the  sole  American  member. 
Everybody  Was,  of  course,  asked  to  give  their  views. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  you  are  quite  certain  that  the 
economic  provisions  contained  in  this  treaty  were  not  the  result  of 
the  work  of  the  English  commissioners  or  representatives? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Of  course  they  were  not;  there  were  suggestions  by 
them,  of  coiu^e.    There  were  suggestions  by  everyone. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  did  not  mean  wholly,  in  detail; 
but  largely?  These  economic  provisions  that  are  a  part  of  this 
treaty,  are  they  not  largely  those  that  were  drawn  by  the  English 
people  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  If  jou  mean  that  they  drew  up  these  clausas,  no. 
We  all  had  a  hand  m  it,  and  the  Americans  had  their  sajr. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recollect  having  a  draft 
before  you  that  was  presented  by  the  English  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Oh,  yes;  everyone  prepared  drafts — the  Italians, 
French,  and  English.     Eveiyone  prepared  drafts. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  whether  it  was  the 
English  draft  on  which  you  worked  and  of  which  this  treaty  is  the 
result  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No;  I  do  not  recall  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Would  you  say  that  that  was  not 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  may  or  may  not  be  correct,  but  I  do  not  see  what 
bearing  it  has  on  the  case.  Anyone  was  free  to  offer  any  suggestions, 
and  we  were  glad  to  have  people  come  forward  with  constructive 
suggestions,  and  we  would  take  them  or  modify  them  as  we  saw  fit. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  This  is  a  apart  from  the  particular 
inquiry  here,  but  did  you  participate  in  the  execution  of  the  provi- 
sion,   of  the  Austrian  treaty? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir;  our  various  associates  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  have  a  great  participa- 
tion in  the  economic  provisions  of  the  Austrian  treaty  than  you  did  in 
the  treaty  witn  Germany? 

Mr.  Baruch,  I  do  not  think  so;  no,  sir.  We  had  the  same  par- 
ticipation. 

Senator  Pomerene.  In  order  to  make  the  record  clear,  when  you 
say  "you,'' you  mean  the  delegation  here? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  mean  Mr.  Baruch  in  conjunction 
with  the  American  personnel. 

Mr,  Baruch.  I  presume  you  mean  the  American  representatives. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Because  of  some  imormation  that 
has  come  to  me,  I  ask  you  the  direct  question,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
questioning  what  you  nave  said  in  that  regard,  but  in  order  tnat  we 
may  be  perfectly  clear  in  the  matter:  Was  it  or  was  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  whole  economic  section  of  the  treaty  was  substantially  drawn  up 
by  England  and  presented,  and  that  the  English  draft  was  substan- 
tially or  largely  accepted  ? 
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Mr.  Baruch.  That  I  could  not  remember.    I  can  only  say  this 

Dr.  Taussig.  Not  in  the  slightest. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Dr.  Taussig,  who  was  there  with  us,  sajrs  not  in  the 
slightest.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  what  the  Senator  has  in  his 
mmd;  but  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  every  delegation  was  asked 
to  present  views  and  suggestions,  and  if  we  liked  them  we  took  them, 
but  if  we  did  not  like  them  we  aid  not  take  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  you  say  "we" 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  mean  the  American  delegation.  We  took  any- 
body's suggestions,  irrespective  of  whom  they  came  from.  We  were 
there  for  that  purpose,  and  when  they  brought  in  these  suggestions 
they  were  taken  before  the  various  subcommittees^  and  if  any  sug- 
gestion was  approved,  no  matter  from  whom  it  came,  it  was 
written  up. 

Senator  Moses.  And  the  decision  was  by  a  majority  1 

Mr.  Baruch.  Our  decisions  were  unanimous.  We  had  to  work 
to  a  unanimous  decision. 

Seiator  Hitchcock.  How  many  nations  were  represented  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Twenty-three.  Inat  may  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  every  one  of  these  questions. 

Senator  Knox.  Did  you  have  much  trouble  with  Liberia? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  did  not  see  much  of  her. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  you  the  committee  print  before  you,  Mr. 
Baruch? 

Iffr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Will  you  turn  to  page  271,  to  paragraph  13  of  the 
annex? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  as  to  reparations. 

Senator  Moses.  As  to  voting.  I  wish  to  ask  you  particularly  with 
reference  to  subdivisions  (a)  and  (/).  The  commission  imder  this 
paragraph  would  have  to  have  a  imanimous  vote  on  the  cancellation 
of  any  portion  of  the  debt  or  obligations  of  Germany.  Do  you  think 
that  would  be  easily  arrived  at  in  its  decision  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  easy,  but  it  could  be  done. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  think  that  an  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
by  unanimous  vote  as  provided  in  subdivision  (/*)  would  be  easy  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  is,  of  the  provisions  of  this  part  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  it  can  be  done;  yes. 

Senator  Moses.  If  that  was  done  the  question  would  never  come 
back  to  the  United  States,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  the  commission  wouM  have  the  right  to 
cancel,  without  reference  back  to  the  United  States,  any  portion  of 
the  German  debt,  or  the  American  portion  of  the  debt  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  There  is  here  anotlier  clause  regarding  cancellation, 
that  I  would  hke  to  find  before  I  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Fall.  Now,  if  the  American  representative  on  the  com- 
naission  desired  to  secure  or  to  grant  to  Grermany  a  postponement, 
either  totallv  or  partially,  beyond  1930,  of  any  payment  or  settlement 
falling  due  Between  May  1,  1921,  and  the  end  of  1926,  the  American 
commissioner  could  not  secure  such  action  except  by  unanimous 
vote? 
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Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  right,  sir.  That  is  clause  (c)  that  you 
refer  to  ? 

Senator  Fall.  Yes.  And  then  in  clause  (d)  there  is  the  same  case; 
so  that  with  the  American  conmiissioner  there,  if  we  do  not  care  for 
any  of  this  reparation  at  all,  and  we  sit  there  simply  to  carry  out, 
you  sav,  the  ooligations  which  we  have  incurred  hj  going  into  it  at 
all,  stiTl  we  would  have  only  one  vioce,  and  it  requires  a  unanimous 
voice  for  the  commission  to  grant  any  of  these  postponements. 

Mr.  Baruch.  They  can  not  do  anything  without  us. 

Senator  Fall.  No;  and  we  can  not  do  anything  without  them. 
They  might  not  want  to  postpone.  They  might  want  their  money, 
and  we  not  want  it.    They  can  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  arc  not 
getting  anything.  We  are  getting  130,000,000  of  people  on  their  feet, 
people  who  have  been  accustomed  to  deal  with  us,  ana  helping  to  get  a 
reestablishment  of  the  financial  system  of  the  world,  whicn  is  im- 
portant. 

Senator  Fall.  Providing  we  can  force  our  ideas  on  the  commission. 
But  one  of  the  commissioners  can  balk  us  on  any  step  we  take. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  is  always  fair  to  assmne  that  we  could  get  some 
arrangement. 

Senator  Knox.  Who  are  these  130,000,000  people? 

Mr.  Baruch.  There  are  more  than  60,000,000  Germans  and  some 
70,000,000  Austro-Hungarians. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  think  this  treaty  puts  Germanv  on  her 
feet  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  do  not  think  I  said  so.  If  I  used  that  language,  it 
did  not  carrv  my  thought. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  I  may  have  given  a  wrong  impression.  What 
I  meant  to  say.  Senator,  was  that  the  reestablishment  of  financial 
conditions,  an3  therefore  of  the  industrial  conditions,  will  help  to 
get  them  reestablished  and  get  on  their  feet. 

Senator  E^nox.  My  recollection  is  that  your  exact  answer  was  that 
we  got  a  great  deal  out  of  this  treaty  because  that  put  130,000,000 
of  people  on  their  feet. 

Mr.  Baruch.  What  I  meant  was^that  we  got  a  great  stake  in  the 
reparation  commission,  even  from  a  selfish  view,  because  we  are  inter- 
ested in  seeing  130,000,000  people  get  themselves  ^oing  again,  and 
we  are  interested  in  getting  the  reestablishment  of  mdustnal  condi- 
tions of  the  world.     Do  I  make  myself  clear  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Perfectly. 

Senator  Harding.  I  want  to  ask  if  the  inference  is  that  our 
chief  function  on  the  reparation  commission  is  one  of  a  friendly  and 
helpful  interest  to  Germany  and  the  Central  Powers  for  our  selfish 
interests  rather  than  anythmg  else? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No;  I  would  not  day  so.  Senator.  I  think  it  is  a 
necessary  thing  for  America  first. 

Senator  Harding.  Why  do  you  sav  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
America  when  the  Central  Powers  are  the  most  formidable  commercial 
rivals  that  we  have? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Can  you  imagine  the  world  being  prosperous  while 
130,000,^000  millions  of  people  right  in  the  center  of  the  industrial 
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population  are  not  proeperons  1  Can  you  imagine  proenerity  without 
the  financial  prosperity  of  the  Central  Powers,  with  the  miances  of 
Italy,  France  ana  of  Belgium  and  their  industrial  life,  and  to  a 
large  extent  England's,  depending  on  what  they  are  going  to  receive 
from  those  people  t  In  that  way  this  reflects  upon  us.  It  is  a  ^reat 
big  partner^p.  We  can  not  separate  ourselves  from  it.  It  is  of 
vast  consequence  to  America. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bamch,  I  just  want  to  ask  a  question  about 
your  figures.    Are  you  quite  correct  about  the  population  of  Austria  ? 

Mr.  Babugh.  I  think  it  is  something  Uke  70,000,000. 

The  Chaibman.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  said  to  be 
about  52,000,000—9,000,000  Austrians,  14,000,000  Hungarians  and 
26,000,000  Slavs.  Those  were  the  figures  given  at  that  time,  with 
Germany  about  70,000,000.  That  made  about  120,000,000  alto- 
gether. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  thought  Austria-Hungary  was  larger;  130.000^000 
was  the  figure  I  had  in  mind.  It  may  oe  120,000,000.  Bulgaria  is 
in  there.    That  is  another  16,000,000. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Our  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Europe,  Mr. 
Baruch,  you  estimate  is  because  our  chief  exports  go  to  Europe  1 
Europe  is  our  l&ige  customer  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  She  is  our  large  customer. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  We  have  therefore  that  interest  in  the 
restoration  of  order  and  of  normal  conditions  in  those  countries 
because  our  export  trade  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  it? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Quite  correct. 

Senator  Habding.  Do  I  understand  you.  Senator,  that  you  have 
got  away  from  your  devotion  to  humanity  and  are  now  merely  a 
selfish  commercialist  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  mix  the  two  together. 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  think  the  Senator. will  admit  that  himself. 

The  Chaibman.  I  must  be  on  the  floor  when  the  Senate  opens, 
I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  hearing,  and  I  vdll  ask  Senator 
McCumber  now  to  take  the  chair.  I  ask  uie  committee  to  meet  in 
executive  session  in  the  committee  room  in  the  Capitol  at  3  o'dock 
so  that  we  may  dispose  of  the  resolution  of  Senator  Kenyon.  I  do 
not  want  to  stop  the  bearing  now  to  take  that  up. 

Senator  Moses.  There  are  others  of  us  who  nave  to  be  on  the 
floor,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  move  that  the  committee  stand  in  recess 
until  3  o'clock,  then  to  meet  in  executive  session. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  questions 
asked,  but  I  think  we  are  not  quite  through  with  the  witnesses.  I 
want  to  ask  a  few  questions,  perhaps  three  or  four,  of  Mr.  Baruch. 

The  Chaibman.  I  see  no  reason  why  those  Senators  who  care  to 
stay  should  not  continue  the  hearing. 

Senator  Knox.  I  have  to  be  on  the  floor,  and  I  have  a  few  ques- 
tions that  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Baruch. 

Senator  Williams.  I  move  that  we  take  a  recess. 

Senator  Pomebene.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  we  can  not  finish 
to-day  with  Mr.  Baruch  and  with  the  other  witnesses  who  are  here. 
A  number  of  Senators  want  to  be  on  the  floor,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
adopt  tJie  motion  made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  take 
a  recess  at  this  time. 
Id5546~-19 4 
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The  Chairman.  I  only  want  it  remembered  that  we  are  to  meet  at 
3  o'clock  this  afternoon.  These  hearings  will  be  continued  to-morrow 
morning  at  10.30  o'clock. 

Now,  will  the  conmaittee  give  me  their  attention  for  one  minute  ? 
Mr.  Taussig  is  here  in  regard  to  the  customs  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  Senator  has  expressed  a  desire  to  ask  ques- 
tions on  that  subject,  and  it  would  be  convenient  to  Prof.  Taussig  to 
know  whether  tne  committee  desire  to  question  him  about  the 
customs  provisions.     I  have  heard  nothing  said  about  it. 

Senator  Moses.  Upon  the  examination  of  these  witnesses  on  this 
section  may  depend  what  we  may  wish  to  inquire  about  further.  I 
think  it  advisable  to  request  Prof.  Taussig  to  come  again. 

The  Cbl4ieman.  Then  the  conmaittee  stands  adjourned  to  meet  at 
3  o'clock,  in  the  roopa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  the 
Capitol,  and  to  continue  the  hearing  here  to-morrow  at  10.30. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  August  2,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


SATXJBDAY,  AUGUST  2,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foeeion  Rei-ations, 

Washii^gtoUf  P,  C, 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjouinment, 
in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Brandegee, 
Knox,  Johnson  of  California,  New,  Moses,  Swanson,  Pomerene,  Smith 
of  Arizona,  and  Pittman. 

The  Chairman.  Prof.  Taussig  is  anxious  to  go  away,  and  Senator 
McCumber  desires  to  ask  him  some  questions.  We  will  allow  Prof. 
Taussig  to  take  the  stand  first  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  F.  W.  TAITSSIO. 

Senator  McCumber.  Prof.  Taussig,  there  was,  in  some  of  the 
questions  asked  yesterday,  an  assumption  that  the  financial  clauses 
were  the  work  rather  of  British  delegates.  1  want  to  ask  you  whether 
or  not,  imder  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  there  are  not  considerable 
portions  of  the  treaty  that  relate  to  matters  that  are  of  peculiar 
mterest  and  particular  interest  to  Great  Britain  and  France  only,  in 
which  the  Umted  States  has  very  slight,  if  any.  direct  interests,  and  to 
ask  you  also  to  what  extent  the  American  delegates  took  part  in  the 
matter  of  formulating  the  financial  provisions,  and  to  what  extent  the 
British  delegates  took  part,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Taussig.  You  have  in  mind,  Senator,  the  economic  clauses  as 
well  as  f^e  financial  clauses  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  The  economic  clauses  equally  with  the  finan- 
cial clauses.     I  should  include  them. 

Mr.  Taussig.  Of  coiirse,  there  were  some  of  the  economic  questions 
with  which  the  British  and  French  were  peculiarly  concerned.  The 
arrangement  in  r^ard  to  prewar  duties,  for  example,  was  one  which 
the  British  and  the  French  put  together  and  which  the  United  States 
from  the  start  said  that  they  would  not  enter  into.  Naturally  the 
drafting  of  the  details  of  that  was  something  in  which  the  American 
delegates  took  no  part,  since  we  would  not  enter  into  it  anyhow. 
Those  clauses  in  their  details  occupy  a  considerable  nimiber  of  page<^ 
in  the  treaty. 

When  it  comes  to  the  clauses  in  which  the  United  States  entered, 
all  nations  took  their  part,  and  we  took  our  hand  in  the  drafting,  as 
other  nations  did,  and  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  there  was  a 
predominance  of  any  country. 

'  '  61 
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Senator  McCumber.  There  were  certain  interests,  especially  pre- 
war interests,  that  were  applicable  only  to  Great  Britain  and  France, 
were  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  The  clearing-house  system  was  peculiarly  applica- 
ble to  Great  Britain  and  France,  and,  as  was  explamed  by  Mr.  Palmer 
yesterday,  from  the  first  we  did  not  expect  to  enter  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Can  you  say  that  the  financial  or  economic 
provisions  were  peculiarly  the  presentation  of  any  one  nation 

Mr.  Taussig.  It  can  not  be  so  said. 

Senator  McCumber  (continuing) .  Outside  of  those  in  which  Great 
Britain  and  France  alone  were  interested  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  It  can  not  be  so  said.  Drafts  were  received  from  all 
the  coimtries — ^from  the  United  States,  from  Great  Britain,  from 
Italy,  from  Belgium,  from  the  Slavs — and  they  were  all  considered  in 
formulating  the  clauses  as  finally  j>resented  to  the  supreme  council. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  did  not  foUow  one  recommendation, 
or  the  recommendation  of  one  nation  or  its  delegates,  any  more  than 
that  of  others  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Those  are  all  the  questions  that  I  wanted  to 
ask. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Prof.  Taussig,  you  have  spoken  of  the  clearing 
house  as  applying  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium,  etc., 
and  I  have  m  mind  what  Mr.  Palmer  said  bearing  upon  that  subject, 
which  in  substance  was  that  that  was  a  matter  m  which  the  United 
States  had  no  particidar  interest.  Do  you  desire  in  any  way  to 
qualify  the  statement  of  Mr.  Palmer  or  to  add  anvthing  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  least.  I  only  wanted  to  point 
out  that  when  it  came  to  the  drafting  of  the  clauses  of  the  treaty 
we  allowed — I  will  not  say  we  allowed — ^we  naturally  accepted  a 
situation  in  which  Great  Britain  and  France,  who  wished  to  put  that 
arrangement  into  effect,  xmdertook  the  drafting  of  the  clauses; 
and  it  could  be  said  in  regard  to  those  that  the  drafting  was  British 
and  French. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Then,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  any 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  British  representatives  dominated 
the  framing  of  these  economic  and  financial  provisions  is  purely 
volimtary  and  without  any  foimdation  in  fact? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  saw  no  indications  of  that — of  any  dominance  of 
any  one  country. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  the  United  States  in 
some  respects  exercised  a  greater  influence  than  other  countries,  in 
that  on  occasions  we  were  asked  to  act  as  arbitrators  when  there 
were  disputed  questions. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Do  you  care  to  suggest  what  those  subjects 
were? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes.  For  example,  there  was  a  question  as  to 
certain  remissions  of  duties  by  Germany,  or  retentions  by  G^many; 
that  Germany  should  not  change  her  duties  on  certain  products. 
You  will  find  that  in  the  treaty  in  regard  to  Italian  products.  Other 
countries  wished  the  same  advantages  from  Germany — France, 
Belgium,  Japan,  Jugo-Slavia — and  it  was  difficult  to  settle  it;  and 
finally  it  was  left  to  the  American  representative,  and  the  subcom- 
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mittee  said,  "Whatever  the  American  representative  decides  we 
will  accept";  and  the  matter  was  settled  in  that  way. 

The  CSaAiRMAN.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  to  ask  Prof. 
Taussig,  we  are  very  much  obhjged  to  him. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understood  that  Prof. 
Taussig  was  to  be  called  upon  to  explain  the  customs  features. 

The  Chairman.  No;  he  was  kept  here  because  Senator  McCumber 
wanted  to  ask  him  some  questions.  I  do  not  know  of  any  questions 
on  customs  that  are  to  be  asked  him. 

Senator  Pombrene.  I  do  not  know  of  any,  but  while  the  professor 
is  here  I  should  like  to  ask  him  if  there  is  any  explanation  of  these 
customs  provisions  which  he  would  like  to  make  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Taussig.  There  is  one  point  to  which  I  think  attention  may 
be  drawn.  Under  the  customs  provisions  Germany  gives  Uf  the 
Allies  most-favored-nation  treatment  for  a  period,  and  the  Allies  do 
not  give  (Jermany  most-favored-nation  treatment,  and  the  unilateral 
character  of  the  arrangement  has  sometimes  been  criticized.    That 

Srovision  was  made  in  order  to  make  the  competition  between  the 
evastated  regions,  France  and  Belgium,  for  example,  on  even  terms 
with  Germany  during  the  five-year  period.  The  French  and  Belgians 
feared  that  dining  this  period,  while  their  industries  were  devastated 
and  broken  down  so  that  thejr  could  not  compete  with  the  Germans, 
the  Germans  might  make  special  arrangements  with  neutral  countries 
or  with  allied  countries  sucn  as  they  have  made  in  the  past,  by  which 
the  Germans  would  give  favors,  we  will  say  to  Sweden,  and  Sweden 
would  in  return  give  favors  to  Germany,  and  that  consequently 
Germany  would  1^  enabled  to  get  in  her  goods  and  get  her  trade 
established  during  the  period  when  the  French  and  the  Belgians  were 
incapacitated  from  carrying  on  their  businesses;  and  in  order  to 

Erevent  Germanjr  from  making  s{>ecial  arran^ments  for  getting  in 
er  trade,  this  stipulation  was  nut  in,  that  durmg  five  years  Germany 
should  foUow  the  most-favorea-nation  policy  as  to  the  AUies,  whicn 
would  prevent  her  from  making  special  arrangements  for  getting  her 
ffoods  mto  these  other  countries  while  France  and  Belgium  were 
devastated.  That  is  the  explanation  of  this  most  favored  nation 
arrangement  for  five  years,  and  for  the  obligation  imposed  upon 
(Jermany.  That  is  not  always  understood,  why  it  was  that  Germany 
was  to  give  most  favored  nation  treatment  to  the  Allies,  and  the 
Allies  were  not  during  this  five-year  period  to  give  it  to  Gtermany. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  to  be  asked  of 
Prof.  Taussig,  we  will  excuse  him,  and  we  are  much  obliged  to  him. 

STATEMEirr  OF  HB.  BEBHAED  M.  BABTTCS— Besumed. 

The  Chairman.  Several  members  of  the  committee  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Baruch  certain  questions. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Baruch,  are  you  familiar  with  the  operations 
of  the  central  Rhine  commission  mentioned  in  the  treaty  in  article  65  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  you  can  not  shed  any  light  upon  the  question 
asked  yesterday  with  reierence  to  the  appomtment  of  an  American 
member  on  that  commission  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No. 

Senator  Pomerene.  On  what  page  is  that  ? 
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Senator  Moses.  On  page  101  and  page  103  you  will  find  a  reference 
to  the  central  Rhine  commission. 

Mr.  Baruoh.  What  did  you  say  about  appointments  ? 

Senator  Moses.  The  central  Rhine  commission,  as  I  have  always 
understood,  was  an  international  body  established  by  convention 
prior  to  the  war,  and  had  functions  then.  Now,  according  to  the 
dispatches  from  Paris,  which  appeared  in  the  morning  paper  yester- 
dajr,  that  commission  is  functionmg  with  an  American  representative 
on  it.     I  was  wondering  whether  you  knew  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  am  not  qualified  to.  give  any  explanation  upon 
that,  Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Baruch,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion or  two.  It  was  at  least  suggested  in  some  of  the  answers  of 
yesterday  that  it  would  be  extremefy  difficult  for  Grermany  to  respond 
to  the  damages  assessed  by  the  alued  powers  against  her.  Let  me 
ask  you  first  if  there  is  not  a  provision  in  the  treaty  that  Grermany 
shall  at  least  be  required  to  pay  as  heavy  a  tax  as  the  other  nations  t 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes ;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  she  probably  could  pav  as  heavy  a  tax 
as  other  nations  engaged  in  this  war,  could  she  not? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  year  1919,  ending  June  30,  the  per  capita  tax  in  Great  Britain 
was  S86.13,  while  the  per  capita  tax  in  Germany  was  only  $22.88, 
or  only  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  in  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Will  you  please  give  those  figures  again, 
Senator? 

Senator  McCumber.  In  Great  Britain  the  per  capita  tax  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1919,  was  $86.13,  while  that  of  Germany  was 
$22.88,  or  about  one-fourth  the  per  capita  tax  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain;  and  the  per  capita  tax  of  the  United  States  was  $39.13, 
or  nearly  double  the  per  capita  tax  of  Germany.  Now  with  the 
German  industries  in  such  a  position  that  they  can  be  immediately 
put  in  operation  the  moment  that  she  gets  over  her  Bolshevik  fever, 
IS  she  not  in  a  pretty  fair  condition  to  pay  such  additional  tax, 
equivalent  to  that  of  other  nations,  and  thereby  take  care  of  this 
sum  of  about  $24,000,000,000  that  is  assessed  against  her? 

Mr.  Baruch.  1  will  answer  that  question  in  a  moment.  First 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  impression  that  $24,000,000,000  is  the  total 
sum  is  incorrect,  because  that  is  only  the  first  issue  of  seciu-ities. 
But  if  you  will  notice,  if  goes  on  to  say  ''shall  forthwith  issue  anv 
further  obligations''  so  that  the  J«;24,00b,000,000  is  not  the  limit  of 
what  Germany  may  be  assessed  to  pay,  but  the  amount  is  unlimited. 

Senator  MdCuMBER.  That  i?  a  sort  of  indemnity;  and  then  she  is  to 
pay  reparations  in  addition. 

Mr.  Baruch.  No ;  the  whole  matter  is  all  reparation,  but  the  $5,000,- 
000,000  bonds  And  the  two  succeeding  amounts  of  $10,000,000,000 
-each  are  amounts  that  will  be  issued  under  certain  conditions;  but 
thev  can  issue  further  amounts  if  it  is  found  that  she  is  able  to  pay 
and.  that  the  bill  calls  for  the  amount.  So  the  $24,000,000,000  is  not 
the  limit  of  what  can  be  called  for  imder  the  clauses  of  the  reparation. 
Then,  no  doubt  your  figures  as  to  taxes  are  correct*  but  Germany  did 
not  pay  the  costs  of  the  war  in  the  same  manner,  for  instance,  as  did 
England  and  the  United  States.     If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly. 
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Gennany  paid  only  about  9  per  cent  of  the  coet  of  the  war  by  taxation. 
Most  of  her  costs  of  the  war  were  paid  through  issues  of  securities. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  She  paid  only  9  per  cent  by  taxation. 

Mr.  Babuoh.  Yes.  That  accounts  for  her  small  amount  of  taxes. 
The  other  nations  paid  yarying  percentages.  The  United  States 
stands,  I  beUeye,  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  the  amoxmt  of  money  that 
we  haye  actually  paid,  by  taxation,  to  defraj  the  costs  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  The  United  States  has  raised  much  more  by  taxa- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  total  expenditure,  than  any  other  coxmtry  ? 

Mr.  Babuoh.  Yes.  I  would  not  be  certain  about  the  figures,  but 
the  amoimt  raised  by  taxation  by  the  United  States  is  somewhere 
between  35  and  40  per  cent  of  her  total  expense.  Those  figures  may 
be  wrong,  but  we  stand  at  the  top  of  the  list  on  the  amount  of  the 
cost  which  we  haye  paid  by  taxation. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  It  is  higher  than  England.  England  had  paid 
about  28  per  cent  and  we  stand  a  good  deu  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  Babuoh.  I  belieye  that  is  correct,  Senator.  Now,  as  to  the 
ability  of  Germany  to  increase  those  taxes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she 
can  do  so;  but  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  that 
although  her  plant«  in  themselyes,  the  physical  plants,  are  intact,  and 
she  saw  to  it  through  a  systematic  and  wanton  destruction  of  her 
neighbors  that  they  would  be  so — she  not  alone  destroyed  those  plants 
but  took  things  out  of  the  Belgian  and  French  and  Italian  plants  and 
increased  her  own  facilities  in  mat  way — she  is  not  in  a  position  to  take 
adyantage  of  that  unless  the  reparation  commission  permits  her  to  do 
so  through  the  purchase  of  raw  material.  She  has  got  to  haye  raw 
material,  cotton,  copper,  wool,  jute,  and  so  on,  to  put  into  her  fac- 
tories, in  order  to  enable  them  to  haye  something  to  manufacture. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  the  authority  is  yested  in  the  commis- 
sion to  do  that. 

Mr.  Babuoh.  If  she  had  a  world  market,  and  was  not  restricted  as 
to  the  amoimt  of  money  she  could  spend  for  these  things,  your  state- 
ment would  be  absolutely  correct.  I  haye  answered  uie  question 
indirectly.  She  can  not  go  ahead  and  do  what  it  appears  she  can  do 
unless  the  reparation  commission  permits  her  to  do  so. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  if  the  reparation  commission  act  with 
judCTaent,  they  will  permit  her  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Babuch.  As  an  act  of  good  judgment,  they  will. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  we  must  assume  that  they  will  do  that. 
Now  I  again  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  matter  of 
determimng  whether  Germany  can  pay  a  greater  assessment  of  taxes, 
tlie  debt  of  Germany  is  to  her  own  nationals  for  the  most  part,  ana 
under  the  treaty  this  debt  must  be  subrogated  to  the  interest  of  the 
assessment  made  by  the  Allies  against  Grermany. 

Mr.  Babuch.  Qmte  correct. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  So  at  present  she  will  not  haye  to  look  after 
that  debt  imless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  her  own  credit 
in  order  to  raise  money;  and  secondly,  that  while  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  date  I  haye  mentioned,  Jirne  30,  1919,  had  an  estimated  nat- 
ional wealth  of  about  $85,000,000,000,  Germany  had  $78,000,000,000, 
or  nearly  as  much,  while  her  taxation  was  only  about  one-fourth  as 
much.  Therefore,  with  a  wealth  neariy  equal  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  including  Ireland — the  United  Kingdom— do  you  not  think 
that  without  destroying  her  industries  she  coidd  reach  an  amoimt  of 
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taxation  equivalent  to  what  is  imposed  upon  the  British  subjects  and 
thereby  pieet  these  obligations,  with  the  proper  assistance  given  by 
the  reparation  commission  ? 

Mr.  Babugh.  I  do  not  think  she  can,  for  this  reason.  Senator,  that 
England  has  a  free  supply  of  raw  materials.  Germany  has  lost  a 
large  percentt^e  of  her  coal.  She  has  certain  obli^tions  under  the 
treaty  for  the  delivery  of  coal.  If  I  mistake  not  she  nas  lost  something 
like  70  per  cent  of  her  iron  ore. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Can  that  be  remedied  to  any  extent  by  the 
reparation  commission  ? 

Mr.  Baruoh.  No,  sir;  because  she  has  got  to  go  out  into  the  open 
market  and  buy  in  competition.  The  oelivery  of  her  coal  can  be 
ameliorated  to  the  extent  that  it  must  not  interfere  with  the  economic 
and  industrial  life  of  Germany. 

Senator  MoCuMBEB.  Yes;  out  let  me  ask  you  right  there,  is  not 
the  coal  condition  in  Great  Britain  practically  as  bad  as  it  is  in  Ger- 
many to-day  or  nearly  so  ?    Are  not  conditions  extremely  bad  I 

Mr.  Babuoh.  I  should  say  they  are  very  grave. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  the  conmiittee 
what  you  mean  by  **very  grave." 

Mr.  Babuoh.  Well,  I  would  not  want  to  qualify  as  an  expert  upon 
this  subject,  but  the  production  of  coal  in  England  has  been  very 
seriously  hampered  from  various  causes  with  ^ch  you  gentlemen 
are  fanuliar,  and  that  has  residted  in  very  high  prices  for  coal.  The 
production  has  decreased  and  the  costs  have  gone  up,  and  it  is  of 
very  serious  moment  to  England,  because  coaL  of  coiu^e,  is  one  of 
the  bases  of  manufacturing,  and  the  cheap  proauction  of  coal  is  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  England's  supremacy  both  in  her  manufac- 
turing and  in  her  bunkering  of  ships  all  over  the  world ;  and  of  course 
it  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  moment  to  England  that  she  should  be 
able  to  continue  to  have  a  large  and  constant  and  cheap  source  of 
supply  of  coal;  and  from  the  present  appearances  it  looks  as  though 
this  was  very  seriously  menaced. 

Senator  Johnson  oi  Califomia.  That  arises  out  of  internal  differ- 
ences, does  it  not? 

Mr.  Babuoh.  Yes.  I  did  not  want  to  convey  any  other  impres- 
sion. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  is  not  because  she  has  not  suffi- 
cient supply  or  because  that  supply  can  not  be  mined,  but  it  is  be- 
cause 01  oifferences  that  exist. 

Mr.  Babuoh.  Yes;  internal  social  and  labor  conditions. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Exactly. 

Afr.  Babuoh.  There  has  been  considerable  talk  regiu*ding  the 
lessening  of  her  coal  mines,  but  that  may  be  only  gossip  and  rumor, 
because  those  things  always  appear. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cafiforma.  As  I  gather,  the  supply  exists  and 
is  easy  to  be  had,  but  the  internal  differences  which  exist  have  re- 
sulted in  recent  investigations,  and  these  differences,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  nationalization  of  coal  mines  which  is  now  being  discussed, 
are  the  reasons  for  the  existing  situation,  are  they  not  t 

Mr.  Babuoh.  Precisely. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  But  nevertheless  the  condition  is  there  ? 

lir.  Babuoh.  Oh,  yes. 

S^iator  MoCxtmbeb.  And  it  is  a  serious  condition. 

I^.  Babuoh.  A  very  serious  one. 
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Senator  McCuhbbr.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  not  think  that 
the  United  States  will  be  equally  interested  in  bringinjg  about  a 
condition  in  which  all  the  industries  of  Europe  can  be  agam  put  into 
operation,  for  our  own  financial  gain  t 

Mr.  Babuch.  Unquestionably  so. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  For  instance,  Great  Britain  up  to  the  time  of 
the  war  bought  from  the  United  States  about  one-half  of  all  of  our 
exports.  She  was  our  greatest  customer.  Our  trade  with  Great 
Britain  was  more  than  double  our  trade  with  Germany  prior  to  the 
war,  on  an  average. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  the  Senator  mention  textiles  t 

Senator  McCumber.  No;  I  say  our  commercial  trade  witih  Great 
Britain  was  about  double  our  trade  with  Germany,  and  the  balance 
of  trade  in  our  favor,  of  coiu*se,  was  about  double.  Take  the  year 
ending  Jtme  30,  1914.  We  sold  to  Great  Britain  nearly  $600,000,000 
worth  of  g;oods  and  bought  back  from  Great  Britain  less  than  $300,- 
000,000,  giving  us  over  $300,600,000  in  our  favor. 

Mr.  Babuch.  That  was  in  1914? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  In  1914;  while  to  (Germany  we  sold  $344,- 
000,000  and  purchased  $189,000,000.  leaving  but  $154,000,000  in 
our  favor.  Now,  inasmuch  as  Great  Britain  as  well  as  Germany  is  a 
heavy  purchaser  of  our  goods— and  Italy  likewise — should  not  our 
policv  be  to  assist  all  those  nations  to  be  put  on  their  feet  as  soon  as 
possible  ? 

l/tc.  Babuch.  Unquestionably. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  that  assistance  should  not  be  given  any 
more  to  one  nation  of  the  Old  Wwld  than  another  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  think  they  all  ought  to  be  assisted,  but  I  think 
good  judCTnent  should  be  used  in  the  way  they  shoidd  be  assisted, 
and  to  wnom  assistance  should  be  ^ven. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  our  allies  at  least  have  an  equal  claim 
with  our  enemies  upon  oxir  generosity  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Oh,  unquestionably. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  that  apply  to  China  ? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Swanson.  To  gjet  my  own  mind  dear.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  treaty  that  prohibits  the  nationals  of  Germany  individually 
from  buying  aU  the  raw  material  that  they  see  proper,  in  order  to 
develop  their  own  factories,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes;  there  is. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  mean  that  an  individual  factory  in 
Germany  can  not  make  purchases  of  raw  materials  except  through 
the  reparation  commission  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  No,  sir ;  they  can  not. 

Senator  Swanson.  Where  is  that  clause  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Article  235.  Mr.  Norman  Davis  is  more  familiar 
with  that  than  I  am,  but  article  235  provides  that — 

Out  of  this  sfum  the  expenses  of  the  annies  of  occupation  subsequent  to  the  armistice 
of  November  11,  1918,  shall  first  be  met,  and  such  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials 
as  may  be  judeed  by  the  governments  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers 
to  be  esBentiai  to  enable  Germany  to  meet  her  obligations  for  reparation  may  also, 
with  the  approval  of  the  said  governments,  be  paid  for  out  of  the  above  sum. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  refers  to  the  first  $5,000,000,000  ? 
Mr.  Babuch.  Yes. 
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Senator  Swanson.  That  is  applicable  to  the  reparation  fund,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes:  but  out  of  that  the  amount  of  cash  that  Ger- 
many could  pay  in  the  first  few  years  is  limited,  and  in  order  to  give 
her  an  opportunity  to  buy  raw  materials  the/  said  she  shall  have  so 
much  out  of  this  as  is  necessary  to  buy  them.  Now,  a  man  can  not 
go  and  buy  copper  or  jute  or  some  other  raw  material  and  send  credit 
out  of  the  coimtry  unless  the  reparation  conunission  let  him  do  so, 
because  it  might  affect  the  payment  of  this  first  $6,000,000,000  in 
cash. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  mean  that  individuals  can  not  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  They  can  not  if  it  conflicts  with  the  first  cash  pay- 
ment. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  do  not  catch  that.  I  had  an  idea  that  there 
was  a  reparation  commission  provided,  but  that  a  concern  in  Ger- 
many could  bujr  raw  material  if  it  had  the  money  or  credit  individu- 
ally, and  then,  in  addition  to  that,  that  the  reparation  commission 
could  make  loans  to  enable  them  to  get  raw  material  if  they  could  not 
get  it  on  their  own  individual  credit. 

Mr.  Baruch.  No,  sir;  no  plans  for  the  reparation  commission  to 
make  loans. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  wanted  to  get  my  mind  clear  on  that. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  says  here — 

And  Buch  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials  as  may  be  judged  by  the  governments 
of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  to  be  essential  to  enable  Grermany  to 
meet  her  obbgatlons  for  reparation  may  also,  with  the  approval  of  tiie  said  govern- 
ments, be  paid  for  out  of  the  above  sum. 

That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  man  to 
represent  us  on  that  commission. 
Senator  Swanson.  It  says — 

Out  of  this  sum  the  expenses  of  the  armies  of  occupation  subsequent  to  the  armistice 
of  November  11,  1918,  shall  first  be  met. 

That  is  the  reparation  sum  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Further  it  says: 

And  such  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials  as  may  be  judged  by  the  Governments 
of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  to  be  essential  to  enable  Germany  to 
meet  her  obligations  for  reparation  may  al8o,with  the  approval  of  the  said  Governments, 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  above  sum. 

Mr.  Baruch.  If  she  can  put  up  more  than  $5,000,000,000  then  there 
wiU  be  cash  available  to  individuals. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  I  want  to  get  clear  in  my  mind  is  this: 
Here  is  a  manufacturing  concern  in  Germany  that  has  money  or 
credit,  and  it  wants  copper  or  it  wants  cotton.  It  can  buy  it  indi- 
vidually without  asking  any  credit  from  the  reparation  commission, 
without  borrowing  any  of  this  money.  Can  that  concern  come  here 
and  buy  cotton  or  ouy  copper,  or  must  it  get  it  through  the  reparation 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Not  through  it,  but  the  reparation  commission  must 
be  satisfied  that  it  is  going  to  get  this  sum  of  money.  Germany 
has  no  right  to  go  outside  and  get  these  materials  for  cash  unless 
the  reparation  conunission  are  satisfied  that  Germany  is  going  to  pay 
them  this  first  cash  sum  of  $5,000,000,000.  If  they  are  satisfied  tnat 
Germany  can  pay  that  first  cash  sum,  that  will  permit  them  to  let 
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these  men  eo  out  and  buy  thw  cotton  or  copper-;-60  much  as  is 
necessary;  but  it  has  got  to  be  done  imder  the  reparation  conmiission. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  think  that  is  provided  for  imder  section 
235? 

Mr.  Babuoh.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  And  it  is  wholly  discretionary 
whether  it  be  allowed,  or  in  what  proportion  it  shall  be  allowed. 
That  is  discretionary  with  the  reparation  commission. 

Mr.  Bakuch.  Yes;  otherwise,  you  see,  the  individuals  might, 
through  some  excuse  or  other,  send  out  every  dollar  of  gold  ana 
credit  and  securities  that  there  was  in  Germany. 

Senator  Swanson.  After  they  put  the  taxes  as  high  as  they  were 
in  Gbreat  Britain,  and  after  the  taxes  have  been  paid,  then  if  a  concern 
has  something  left  after  paying  its  taxes  it  can  not,  as  I  imderstand 
from  you,  use  any  surplus  after  paying  its  taxes  to  pxut^hase  any  raw 
materials  anywhere  in  the  world  without  the  consent  of  the  reparation 
commission. 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  partly  correct,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  If  a 
man  had  the  right  to  use  his  money  and  send  itoutoftne  country,  they 
might  leave  absolutely  nothing  but  a  shell  in  Germany.  The  German 
Government  themselves  are  going  to  set  up  machinery  to  see  that  all 
the  money  that  can  be  taxed  does  not  escapee.  Otherwise,  if  there 
was  no  overseer  of  this  thing,  every  dollar  of  gold,  everv  bit  of  securi- 
ties, everything  that  would  nave  any  cash  value,  could  be  shipped  out 
of  Germany  and  there  would  not  be  anything  left  there  to  be  taxed  or 
for  the  Alhes  to  get  their  reparation  from. 

Senator  Swanson.  K  they  bought  property,  if  the  money  was 
exchanged  for  goods  that  were  brought  into  Germany,  the  property 
could  TO  taxed  by  the  Government  when  it  came  back,  could  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes;  that  is  right.  The  way  this  will  work  out  will 
be  that  the  very  trade  you  speak  of  will  go  on  continuously,  and  it  will 
have  to  be  done  under  the  general  eye  of  this  machinery  oi  the  repara- 
tion conmiission,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  necessaiy  for 
us  to  be  represented  on  that  commission,  and  why  some  provisional 
arrangement  should  be  set  up  so  that  Germany  can  start  now. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  had  obtained  the  idea  that  the  nationals  of 
Germany  after  they  paid  their  taxes  could  use  any  balance  they  had 
for  the  purchase  oi  raw  material,  and  in  addition  to  that,  out  of  the 
sum  ffiven  to  the  reparation  commission,  they  could  also  get  credit 
to  help  them  get  raw  material.  That  is  the  idea  I  got  from  reading 
this.  But  you  say  that  is  mistaken,  and  that  they  can  not  buy  any 
raw  material  except  throu^  the  reparation  commission. 

Mr.  Babuch.  Except  with  the  assent  of  the  reparation  commis- 
sion. But  the  reparation  commission  will  not  stop  the  buying  of  raw 
materials.  TheGermansand  the  Allies  will  discuss  this  matter  and  it 
will  probably  workout  in  thisway.  They  willsay, ''  You  can  proceed  to 
use  all  you  want  for  raw  materials,"  when  they  see  that  the  property 
so  purchased  will  come  back  into  Germany  and  be  just  as  taxable 
ana  be  more  valuable  than  the  credit  they  send  out.  It  will  work 
out  just  the  way  you  say  it  will  practically.  But  the  reparation  com- 
mission is  set  up  over  the  whole  machinery  to  see  that  cash  payments 
are  made. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Unless  you  have  already  done  so, 
will  you  explain  article  236,  which  says : 

Germany  further  aerees  to  the  direct  application  of  here  conomic  resources  to 
reparation  as  specified  in  Annexes  III,  lY,  V,  and  VI,  relating,    respectively,  to 
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merchant  ahipping,  to  physical  restoration,  to  coal  and  derivatives  of  coal,  and  to 
dyestuffs  and  other  chemical  products. 

Just  what  is  meant  by  that  section,  and  just  what  is  its  effect? 

Mr.  Baeuoh.  Germany  agrees  to  the  oireot  application  of  her 
economic  resources,  that  is  production  and  manufacturing,  to  repara- 
tion as  specified  in  Article  III.  Now  if  you  will  turn  to  Article  HI 
and  the  following  Articles  IV,  V,  and  Vl,  you  will  find  that  those 
refer  to  certain  manufactured  goods  and  raw  materials,  to  replace- 
ments of  machinery  in  factories,  and  to  certain  coal  which  it  was  in- 
sisted Germany  should  give  to  those  coxm tries  whose  coal  mines  had 
been  ruthlessly  and  deliberately  destroyed,  and  to  certain  contractual 
relations  whicn  existed  before  the  war  and  which  were  insisted  upon 
for  a  certain  term  of  years,  so  that  Grermany  coidd  not  stop  the 
coal  that  she  had  previously  sold;  and  to  the  sale  of  certain  dye- 
stuffs  and  chemical  products  that  the  Allies  wanted  to  have  an 
opportimity  to  use  in  the  manufacture  of  their  textiles.  And  there 
were  some  particular  medicines  that  the  Allies  were  very  insistent 
upon,  as  being  very  necessary  for  the  hxmian  race  to  get. 

Senator  EInox.  Were  those  hydrocarbon  products? 

Mr.  Baruoh.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  call  them  by  that  name, 
but  there  was  one  particular  medicine. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Derivatives  of  coal,  dyestuffs,  and 
other  chemical  products.  Does  that  mean  that  Germany's  economic 
resources  and  industrial  resources  shall  be  applied  as  the  reparation 
commission  may  in  the  future  direct? 

Mr.  Baeuch.  No;  it  applies  to  the  production  of  those  things. 
They  can  go  ahead  and  produce  them,  but  the  Allies  are  entitled  to 
certain  options  and  piu'chases.  You  will  find  that,  outside  of  coal, 
the  other  provisions  are  of  short  duration,  and  the  provision  as  to 
coal  lasts  only  ten  years. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  direction  or  application  of 
them  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  reparation  commission? 

Mr.  Baeuch.  Yes;  they  have  certam  options,  and  the  reason  the 
powers  were  given  to  the  reparation  commission  was  because  it  was 
the  purpose  not  to  interfere  with  industrial  and  economic  condi- 
tions  

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  One  reading  of  the  treaty,  or  such 
reading  as  we  are  able  to  give  it  in  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal, 
will  enable  none  except  the  most  brilliant  intellect — ^which  I  do  not 
possess — to  grasp  all  of  the  features  of  the  treaty;  but  as  I  read  it,  I 
see  substantially  a  supergovemment  imposed  upon  the  economic 
resources  and  industries  of  Germany  in  order  to  determine  that  she 
shall  comply  with  what  the  Allies  have  required. 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  quite  correct;  not  only  to  see  that  she  can 
comply,  but  tJiat  she  does  comply.  To  see  that  she  can  comply 
is  a  very  important  part  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  question  whether  she  can 
comply  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  supergovemment.  They 
determine  that  as  well  as  determining  the  fact  that  she  must  comply. 

Mr.  Baruch.  After  giving  Germany  a  hearing  and  taking  all  the 
evidence.    There  could  not  be  anybody  else  who  could  decide  it. 

Senator  New.  They  determine  that  she  can  and  then  determine 
that  she  must.    That  is  die  point  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  will  observe  that  article  237 
contemplates  that — 

The  succeeeive  installments^  inclnding  the  above  sum,  paid  over  by  Germany 
in  satisfaction  of  the  above  claims,  will  l^  divided  by  the  allied  and  asaodated  Qov- 
emments  in  proportions  which  have  been  det^mined  upon  by  them  in  advance  on 
a  basis  of  ganeral  equity  and  of  the  rights  of  each. 

As  I  infer  from  what  you  said  in  your  previous  testimony,  those 
proportions  hare  not  yet  been  determined  upon. 

Mr.  Babuch.  That  is  my  understanding.     That  is  correct. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaJifomia.  And  that  determination  will  be 
made  ultimately  by  the  alUed  and  associated  Governments;  and  then 
the  division  will  be  made  in  the  proportions  that  they  determine  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  There  is  one  of  the  things  that 
some  of  us  were  talking  of  yesterday  that  I  want  to  explain  to  you, 
so  that  you  may  make  it  clear  to  us. 

The  aUied  and  associated  Grovemmente  determine,  now,  that 
a  certain  sum  shall  be  paid  to  Germany.  I  am  speaking  roughly, 
now,  without  reference  to  technical  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  say,  in  our  altruistic  position, 
that  the  division  of  this  sum  which  is  to  come  to  the  United  States 
we  do  not  desire;  but  all  of  the  Governments  have  determined  that 
a  certain  sum  shall  come,  which  sum  includes  that  to  which  we  might 
be  entitled,  but  which  ultimately,  for  ourselves,  we  remit.  May  not 
the  reparation  commission  levy  that  sum.  notwithstanding  our  re- 
mission, upon  Germany  and  that  part  of  the  sum  which  would  have 
come  to  us  be  divided,  then,  among  others  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  shoidd  think  that  would  be  a  part  of  the  deter- 
mination at  the  time  they  fixed  the  sum.  That  could  be  determined 
at  the  time  they  fixed  the  sum. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  then  eliminate  entirely  the 
ridit  of  the  United  States  to  any  part  of  the  sum  ? 

Air.  Babuch.  That  might  be  a  part  of  the  negotiation.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  would  be  done^ut  that  might  be 
a  part  of  the  negotiation.  They  might  say,  **  Well,  we  will  remit 
this,"  or,  **We  wul  make  the  sum  less  by  that  which  is  being  elimi- 
nated."    You  see,  it  might  be  a  part  of  the  negotiation.  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But,  the  sum  having  been  deter- 
mined as  one  which  Germany  is  able  to  pay,  is  it  not  likely,  then,  that 
the  full  sum  will  be  levied  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes,  that  is  so;  but  as  a  part  of  the  reasons  for  mak- 
ing a  certain  fixed  sum  that  is  reasonable,  we  might  say  that  we  will 
not  take  a  share  of  what  is  a  reasonable  sum.     I  do  not  say  we  would. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  article  234  have  any  bearing  on  that? 

Mr.  Babuch.  That  might  be  so.     You  mean  the  last  sentence  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babuch.  This  commission  has  the  right  to  fix  a  certain  sum. 
The  commission  has  plenary  powers,  if  that  is  the  right  adjective. 
They  can  fix  X  billions  dollars.     They  have  that  right. 

Senator  Knox.  WiU  you  pardon  me  a  moment,  for  a  question  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Suppose  you  determined,  after  consideration,  that 
the  maximum  sum  that  Germany  should  pay  would  be  $25,000,000,000 
and  suppose  you  determined  that  the  share  of  the  United  States  was 
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$5,000,000,000,  and  suppose  you  were  informed  the  United  States  did 
not  propose  to  demana  her  $5,000,000,000  of  the  fixed  siun  that 
Germany  was  to  pay,  would  you  fix  the  simi  that  Germany  was  to 
pay  to  tne  other  powers  at  $20,000,000,000,  or  would  you  still  fix  it 
at  $25,000,000,000  because  she  was  able  to  pay  $25,000,000,0001 

Mr.  Babuoh.  Just  offhand,  I  would  suppose  that  that  would  be  a 
matter  for  the  determination  of  our  Government. 

Senator  Knox.  But  how?  It  is  a  matter  for  the  determination  of 
the  commission. 

Mr.  Baruch.  But  I  presume  he  would  be  instructed  by  our  Govern- 
ment, and  would  follow  out  the  wishes  of  our  Government  with  respect 
to  that. 

Senator  Kirox.  But  our  Government  could  not  control  the  decision 
of  the  conunission.  If  it  was  known  that  our  Government  was  not 
going  to  make  any  exaction  on  them,  Senator  Johnson's  point  was, 
would  Germany  get  any  credit  for  that.  In  other  words,  would  she 
be  assessed  $5,000,000,000  less  than  the  extreme  amount  she  could 
pay,  or  would  she  still  be  assessed  all  she  could  pay,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  Governments  who  were  willing  to  take  it  * 

Senator  Pomerene.  Would  she  get  the  benefit  of  any  concession  we 
make  ? 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  understand  the  question.  I  was  wondering  how 
that  would  work  out  under  this  reparation  commission.  I  should 
think  that  the  American  member,  before  he  made  that  decision, 
would  find  out  the  wishes  of  his  Government. 

Senator  Knox.  Does  not  the  decision  have  to  be  unanimous? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  but  if  any  reasonable  man  was  on  that  commis- 
sion he  would  find  out  what  the  wishes  of  his  Grovemment  would  be, 
before  deciding. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  any  way  of  finding  out  the  wishes  of 
the  Government  in  regard  to  the  cancellation,  except  by  an  act  of 
Congress  ?    Does  not  the  Grovemment  act  through  Congress  ? 

A&.  Baruch.  Yes;  it  can  not  be  canceled  except  by  the  authority 
of  the  Grovemment. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  if  it  can  be  canceled  only  by  the 
authority  of  the  Grovemment,  the  Government  must  act  through  its 
Congress,  canceling  the  debt. 

W:,  Baruch.  Yes;  I  suppose  that  would  be  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  if  the  Government  cancels  the  debt  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  under  section  234  is  there  not  complete  authority 
in  the  commission  to  remit  that  portion  coming  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  coUect  only,  in  the  instance  of  the  case  cited  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  four-fifths  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  They  would  collect  only  the  balance  then. 

Senator  Swansjon.  Senator  Knox,  do  you  not  think  that  section 
237,  if  you  read  it  carefully,  makes  it  plain?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  division  of  the  reparation  is  fixed  by  the  commission.  It  says: 
''will  be  divided  by  the  allied  and  associated  Governments  in  pro- 
portions which  have  been  determined  upon  by  them  in  advance. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Not  ''shall  be,''  but  "have  been." 

Senator  Swanson.  It  says  "have  been  ";  but  the  French  sbjb  the 
other. 

The  Chahiman.  Yes. 
•  Senator  Knox.  In  the  sense  of  "have  been/'  yes. 
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Senator  Swanson.  Whether  it  says  ''shall  be^*  or  *'have  been'' 
by  the  respective  Grovemments,  is  there  not  an  agreement  how  it 
shall  be  divided  ?  After  the  amount  is  fixed  we  enter  into  a  treaty 
as  to  the  division  of  it  by  the  respective  Grovemments. 

Senator  E^nox.  If  the  American  commissioner  is  a  hi^h-class 
and  just  man,  as  I  assume  he  will  be,  he  ought  to  see  that  when  the 
maximum  amount  that  Germany  can  pay  is  fixed,  it  is  fixed  upon  the 
theory  that  our  Government  is  going  to  collect  its  share,  so  that  we 
mav  do  the  generous  thing  by  Germany  if  we  decide  to  do  it. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  seems  to  me  that  section  237  says  that 
after  they  have  fixed  the  installments,  the  aUied  and  associated 
Governments  are  to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  the  division  of  it. 

Senator  Knox.  What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that,  the  general  impres- 
sion having  gotten  out  that  we  do  not  intend  to  demand  our  snare, 
that  we  intend  to  remit  it,  the  amount  that  Germany  is  to  pay  will 
be  fixed  with  that  in  view,  and  that  the  other  powers  will  get  the 
benefit  of  our  remission,  instead  of  Germanv  gettmg  it. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  it  seems  to  me  tnat  under  section  237  our 
Grovemment  is  to  agree  as  to  oiu*  part  of  it,  and  that  it  will  have  to 
come  back 

The  C!haibman.  Is  Mr.  Dulles  to  have  the  opportunity  to  cancel 
the  money  debt  due  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  do  not  think  so,  Senator.  I  did  not  know  that  that 
was  determined  upon. 

Senator  Moses.  You  will  find  a  further  provision  saying  that  that 
can  not  be  done  except  by  the  express  autnority  of  the  Government. 

The  Chaibman.  Tnen  we  come  back  to  Senator  McCumber's 
question;  that  it  requires  an  act  of  Congress. 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes. 

Senator  ELnox.  The  Boxer  fund  was  disposed  of  by  an  act  of 
Consreas. 

Ine  Chaibman.  Certainly;  I  introduced  the  act  myself. 

Mr.  Babuch.  It  can  not  be  canceled  except  by  authority  of  an  act 
of  Congress. 

Senator  Knox.  The  question  asked  by  the  chairman  about  Mr. 
Dulles  reminds  me  that  you  said  yesterday  that  this  reparation  com- 
mission was  the  first  eommission  appointed,  and  that  it  was  still  in 
operation  when  you  left  Paris.  Wno  are  the  members  of  that  com- 
mission? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  McCormick,  and  Mr.  Baruch. 

Senator  Knox.  The  reparation  commission  t 

Mr.  Babuch.  What  I  understand  you  mean  by  the  reparation  com- 
mission is  the  representatives  of  America  on  the  reparation  com- 
mission, the  commission  that  discussed  all  these  questions;  or  do 
you  mean  the  reparation  commission  as  set  up  in  the  treaty  ? 

Senator  K]nox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babuch.  There  is  none  now,  but  there  is  a  reparation  com- 
mission I  speak  of  that  was  created  under  the  treaty  but  not  yet 
set  up  and  they  are  trying  to  establish  an  ad  interim  or  provi- 
sional body  to  discuss  with  the  Germans  certain  matters  which  have 
to  be  discussed  with  them  in  order  to  permit  the  Germans  to  reestab- 
lish themselves  in  trade. 

Senator  Knox.  On  page  42  of  the  print  of  your  testimony  of 
yesterday,  here,  you  saia  it  was  almost  the  first  of  the  commissions 
appointed  and  was  still  sitting  when  you  left  Paris. 
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Mr.  Babuoh.  I  was  talking  of  the  reparation  commission  of  the 
American  peace  commission.  I  read  that  over,  myself ,  and  I  knew 
what  I  meant,  but  I  did  not  know  but  that  I  had  left  it  a  Uttle  hazy 
in  yom*  mind. 

Senator  Knox.  1  am  glad  to  have  you  correct  it,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  misunderstanding  about  it. 

Mr.  Babuoh.  Yes.  What  we  called  the  reparation  commission  in 
Paris  was  this  commission  that  was  dealing  with  reparation  questions; 
just  like  we  called  the  commission  that  was  dealmg  with  economic 
questions,  in  that  way,  the  economic  commission. 

Senator  Knox.  You  miean  the  conunission  on  helping  to  formulate 
the  reparation  clauses  ? 

Mr.  pABUCH.  Yes;  and  part  of  the  reparation  clauses  is  the  creation 
of.  an  international  reparation  commission. 

'  Senator  Moses.  You  served  on  both  the  economic  commission  and 
the  reparation  commission  t 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes.  We  divided  up  our  work.  For  instance,  Mr. 
McCormick  had  charge  of  what  we  call  the  categories,  determining  the 
categories  \mder  which  reparation  coxdd  be  claimed — ^under  which 
damages  could  be  claimed.  Mr.  Davis  had  to  do  with  the  financial 
clauses  and  1  had  to  do  with  the  securities.  We  had  to  subdivide  our 
work,  but  we  met  as  a  general  commission. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Lamont  was  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Mr.  Lamont  came  as  one  of  the  assistants  of  the 
Tieasury,  and  he  stayed  with  the  division  on  reparation,  and  he  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  formulation  of  it.  So  that,  as  I  said,  thev 
are  more  familiar  with  these  financial  clauses  than  I  am,  and  I  thinK 
if  you  want  any  further  light  than  I  am  able  to  give  you,  you  might 
call  Mr.  Davis  or  Mr.  Lamont. 

Senator  EInox.  There  is  one  matter  I  am  quite  anxious  to  get  some 
information  about,  but  perhaps  it  does  not  come  within  the  sphere 
of  your  activities  over  there. 

I  notice  in  the  treat^r  that  Memel,  Schleswig,  and  Danzig  are  ceded 
to  the  alhed  and  associated  powers.  That  includes  us.  There  is  an 
absolute  cession  of  the  sovereignty  of  that  portion  of  the  German 
territory.  Then  there  is  a  distmct  provision  in  article  254  that  the 
cessionary  powers  agree  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  German  debts.  Does 
that  fix  an  absolute liabihty  upon  us  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  German 
Government's  debts  ? 

Mr.  Babuoh.  May  I  see  that  ?  What  article  is  that,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Moses,  it  is  article  254. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  on  page  308. 

Mr.  Babuch.  Those  are  financial  questions,  are  they  not  ?  That 
means  the  powers  to  which  the  German  territory  is  ceded.  If  it  was 
ceded  to  Poland,  for  instance 

Senator  Knox.  But  in  this  case  that  I  mention,  Memel,  Danzig, 
and  Schleswig  are  ceded  to  the  allied  and  associated  powers.  That 
includes  ourselves. 

The  Chaibman.  The  principal  aUied  and  associated  powers.' 

Senator  Knox.  Yes;  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Mr,  Babuch.  As  I  understand  that  language/'  the  powers  to  which 
German  territory  is  ceded,''  that  means  that  if  Danzig  was  set  up  as  a 
separate  city,  or  the  territory  was  ceded  to  Poland,  that  that  city  or 
independent  citj  or  independent  coimtry  would  be  the  one  that  was 
responsible  for  it. 
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Senator  EInox.  Yee;  but  article  254  makes  the  ceeaionary  powers 
responsible  for  it.    That  includes  the  United  States.  « 

Mr.  Babuch.  That  was  not  conteihplated  in  that. 
Senator  Knox.  I  have  ^one  through  this  treaty  with  great  care 
to  discover  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  treaty  which  allows  us 
to  pass  that  Uabihty  over  to  whomsoever  we  may  ultimately  cede  the 
territory.     I  should  assume  that  that  woidd  be  the  plan  that  would 
be  adopted,  but  I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  treaty  that  would 
justify  it.    Here  is  the  absolute  provision  that  *'  the  powers  to  which 
German  territory  is  ceded  shall,  subject  to  the  qualifications  made  in 
article  255,  undertake  to  pay,^'  and  that  is  a  quaUfication  only  in 
respect  to  what  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Poland  shall  undertake  to  pay. 
The  Chaikman.  Does  not  that  apply  to  the  overseas  territories  ? 
Senator  Ei^ox.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  overseas  territories  are 
charged  with  any  portion  of  the  Gterman  debt. 

The  Chaieman.  No;  I  think  not.  It  gives  Alsace-Lorraine  an 
absolute  exception. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes;  Alsace-Lorraine  is  excepted.  Owing  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  imder  which  that  territory  was  acquired,  Alsace- 
Lorraine  is  relieved  of  any  portion  of  the  German  debt.  But  Memel, 
Schleswig,  and  Danzig  are  expressly  made  subject — the  cession  is 
expressly  made  subject — to  the  payment  of  their  share  of  the  German 
debt. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  And  that  payment  is  to  be  made  by  the  cessionaries, 
and  we  are  one  of  the  cessionaries. 

Now,  I  want  to  know  whether  there  is  anything  in  this  treaty  or 
any  power  in  any  commission  in  this  treaty  to  justify  us  in  passing, 
or  allow  us  to  pass,  that  proportion  of  the  debt  on  to  the  country  or 
the  city  that  ultimately  gets  the  sovereignty  of  this  territory.  I  can 
not  find  anything  of  that  kind  here. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  nothing  in  this  treaty  that 

contemplates  the  United  States  assuming  any  obligation  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Knox.  Of  courae,  if  you  are  going  to  dispose  of  tibe  plain 

provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  brush  them  aside 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  would  suggest  that  you  ask  one  of  the  men  about 
that  who  is  more  familiar  man  I  am  with  it. 

Senator  Kj^ox.  Yes;  that  is  the  reason  I  asked  you. 
Mr.  Baruch.  Or  that  you  ask  the  State  Department.    But  I  am 
quite  certain  that  nothing  of  that  kind  is  or  was  contemplated. 
Senator  Kif ox.  It  is  not  only  contemplated,  but  it  is  provided  for. 
Mr.    Baruch.  Well,    it  was    not  provided.    They   were   pretty 
clever  men  who  drew  this  up.    I  was  not  amongst  flhem,  so  that  1 
can  say  that. 

■  Senator  Knox.  There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  about  some 
portions  of  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  construction,  it  seems  to  me,  Senator, 
might  be  based  upon  this  fact.  You  are  speaking  of  the  word 
"ceded."  The  construction  might  be  based  upon  whether  or  not  it 
is  ceded  in  fact  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  territory.  None  of  these 
territories  are  now  owned  by  the  United  States  or  will  be  owned  by 
the  United  States,  under  the  treaty  as  I  would  construe  it. 
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Senator  Knox.  If  you  go  back  to  pajge  147,  article  99,  and  just  take 
the  case  of'Meme]  as  an  ifiustration.  The  title  to  Memel  is  renounced 
in  fa  vol  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Mr.  Baruch.  What  page  is  that  on  ? 

Senator  Moses.  It  is  on  page  147. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  rignts  and  powers  are  renounced  in  favor 
of  the  prindpal  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Senator  Knox.  The  same  language  is  used  in  regard  to  Danzig  and 
Schleswig. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  yet,  taking  the  treaty  as  a  whole,  we- 
could  hardly  claim  that  we  have  title  to  those  countries. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  have  not  title,  nobody  has. 

Senator  McCumber.  No. 

Senator  Knox.  I  could  not  imagine  a  more  complete  cession  of 
sovereignty  than  that. 

Mr.  Saruch  (reading)  : 

Germany  undertakes  to  accept  the  settlement  made  by  the  principal  allied  and 
associated  powers  in  regard  to  these  territories. 

Senatoi  Knox.  What  relevancy  would  that  have  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  If,  by  chance,  there  was  any  obligation,  Germaxiy 
accepts  the  settlement.  If  it  should  go  to  Memei^  that  is  a  free 
city,  and  it  would  be  ceded  to  Memel. 

Senator  Kifox.  But  Germany  is  out  of  it.  The  instant  she  signs 
this  treaty  and  ratifies  it  she  is  out  of  it,  because  it  contains  the  cession 
to  the  aUied  and  associated  powers,  and  Germany  has  nothing  more 
to  do  with  Danz^  and  Schleswig. 

Mr.  Baruch.  i  do  not  know,  out  it  would  seem  to  me  that  Ger- 
many would  have  to  accept  the  settlement  the  allied  and  associated 
powers  decided  upon  in  regard  to  Memel. 

Senator  Knox.  The  alhed  and  associated  powers  decided  upon 
complete  cession.  That  is  the  settlement  in  regard  to  those  three 
territories.  In  the  cases  of  those  three  territories  the  decision  was 
an  absolute  cession  to  the  aUied  and  associated  powers,  without 
qualifications. 

Mr.  Baruch.  And  Germany  agrees  to  accept  the  settlement. 

Senator  KInox.  No;  but  we  agree  to  pay  a  part  of  Germany's 
debts. 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  agree  to  that  for  the  power  to  which  it  is  fin«Jly 
ceded.  I  do  not  thiuK  there  could  possibly  be  anv  construction — of 
coiu^se  I  would  not  want  to  contend  with  a  man  Uke  yourself,  who  is 
more  familiar  with  it,  but  to  me,  as  a  layman,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  could  possibly  be  any  justice  in  your  cojitentiou.  1  do  not 
know  that  I  am  expert  enough  to  argue  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Knox.  Take  the  case  you  put.  Germany  agrees  to  accept 
any  settlement  made  by  the  principal  aUied  and  associated  powers  in 
regard  to  Memel,  Danzig,  and  Scnleswig.  What  is  the  settlement 
provided  by  the  treatv  ?  It  is  the  complete  cession  to  the  aUied  and 
associated  powers,  subject  and  according  to  article  254,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  German  debts. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  but  tne  allied  and  associated  powers  settle  it 
upon  Memel,  and  therefore  the  obligation  goes  to  Memel,  which  gets 
the  ceded  territory^ to  pay. 

Senator  Kifox.  That  is  what  it  ought  to  say,  but  that  is  what  it 
does  not  say. 
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Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  what  it  would  appear  to  me  to  say;  but  I 
would  prefer  that  you  ask  men  more  familiar  with  it  than  I  am. 

Senator  Knox.  "Who  would  be  likely  to  throw  the  greatest  light 
on  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Baeuch.  It  would  be  Mr.  Davis  or  Mr.  Lamont;  or  I  will 
furnish  to  you  the  name  of  the  man  who  wrote  these  particular  clauses. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Baruch  a  question. 
Before  doing  so  I  would  like  to  ask  Senator  McCumber  whether  this 
little  tabulation  which  he  has  here  has  been  inserted  in  the  record  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  No. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  It  is  very  short,  and  I  will  ask  the  stenog- 
rapher to  put  this  in  the  record.  This  paper  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee by  Senator  McCumber  appears  to  nave  been  prepared  hj  the 
lerislative  reference  service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  is  entitled 
''Relative  rates  of  taxation  for  certain  countries.'' 

(Senator  Brandegee  here  read  the  table  referred  to,  which  ia 
printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Relative  raus  of  taxation/or  certain  countrui. 


Country. 


ITnited  Kingdom 

Gcinuiiiv 

United  dtales.... 


Estimated  pro- 
war  national 
wealih.» 


185  000,000,000 

78,000,000,000 

220,000,000,000 


Taxat  Inn  for 
1918. 


«$3  816,000,000 
•1,750,000,000 
M,  370, 000, 000 


Per  cent  ol 

previ-ar 

national 

wealth. 


4.5 
2.2 
1.9 


Per  capita 
tax. 


180.18 
22.88 
39.13 


»  Ayers,  Leonard  P.    The  War  with  Geimany.  1919,  p.  148. 

s  To  Mar.  31,  1919.  (Fiscal  year  ending  Mar.  31,  1919.    Tbi5  gives  rate  Novtmber,  1918.)   Commerce  Re  • 
pons,  Apr.  30,  1919,  p.  610. 
•Current  Opinion,  January,  1919,  p.  63,  ouoling  lyondon  Eccnomlst.    (Estimate  ) 
*  Business  L  igestand  Investment  me kly,  Feb.  18,  1919.  p.^9. 
For  United  Slates  estimated  collect  lens  ol  1918.  revenue  lav^  arc  given. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  Mr.  Baruch,  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  Grermany  had  paid  only  9  per  cent  of  her  war  debt — only  raised 
9  per  cent  of  her  war  debt — by  taxation. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Those  are  the  figures  that  have  been  prevalent. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  that  mean  war  debt  or  war  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Those  are  expenses  of  the  war. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  means,  then,  that  91  per  cent  of  the 
war  expense  of  Germany  has  been  financed  by  the  issuance  of  Gov- 
ernment securities  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  These  figures  are  the  ones  that  I  believe  are  correct^ 
but  we  have  had  no  way  of  checking  it  up  from  Germany. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  not,  of  course,  asking  you  to  be  exactly 
accurate,  but  substantially. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  if  the  estimated  national  wealth  of 
Germany  was  $78,000,000,000,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  was 
$85,000,000,000,  and  the  tax  imposed  upon  Germany  was  2.2  per 
cent  and  upon  Great  Britain  4.5  per  cent,  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  first, 
did  Germany  pay  the  interest  on  this  91  per  cent  of  securities  issued 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
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Mr.  Barijch.  There  was  no  default  on  her  bonds,  so  that  she  must 
have  paid  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  So  that  2.2  per  cent  in  tax  on  the  national 
wealth  of  Germany  in  1918  paid  the  interest  on  the  entire  expenses 
of  the  war  to  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  would  not  necessarily  follow,  Senator,  because 
she  might  not  have  raised  enough  money  in  that  way  for  that  piupose. 
She  might  have  raised  it  out  of  the  sale  of  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  She  might  have  borrowed  the  money  to  pay  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  whether 
Germany,  out  of  the  avails  of  the  imposition  of  a  2.2  per  cent  tax  rate, 
was  able  to  pay  the  interest  on  her  debt  incurred  in  behalf  of  the 
expenses  of  tne  war  or  not. 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  can  figure  that  out  from  what  figures  you  have 
here. 

Senator  Brandegee.  No;  I  mean  as  a  fact. 

Mr.  Baruch.  What  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  mean  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know 
whether  in  that  way  they  paid  the  interest  on  all  the  obligations  they 
incurred  for  the  expenses  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  imagine  they  must  have,  because  there  was  no 
default  in  payment  of  interest  on  their  bonds.     They  musthave  paid  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  All  right.  Then,  by  the  imposition  of  one- 
half  of  the  taxation  rate  upon  the  Germans  which  is  paid  now  by  the 
citizens  and  the  United  Kingdom,  they  are  able  to  pay  all  the  interest 
on  their  obligations  incurred  on  account  of  the  war.  Now,  if  that  is 
so  and  their  per  capita  tax  is  only  one-fourth  of  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  their  estimated  national  wealth  is  $78,000,000,000  while  that  of 
Great  Britain  is  only  $85,000,000,000,  why  is  it  that  they  can  not  pay 
more  in  the  way  of  reparation  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  More  than  what  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  More  than  the  treaty  provides. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  treaty  does  not  provide  any  definite  amoimt, 
Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  thought  it  did. 

Mr.  Baruch.  No,  sir.  The  treaty  does  not  provide  for  any 
amount,  because  the  reparation  commission  wants  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  this  before  deciding  upon  it.  Probably  the  questions 
that  arose  in  yoiu'  minds  are  the  ones  that  arose  in  the  minos  of  the 
ones  who  made  this. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Why  is  it,  if  the  facts  and  figures  that  I  have 
just  read  are  correct,  that  the  Germans  are  in  sucn  a  bad  way  as 
compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

-Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  I  can  explain  that  to  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Practically  everv  bit  of  private  property  owned  by 
the  German  nationals  that  is  in  allied  or  associated  coimtries  has  been 
seized  and  is  going  to  be  used  for  a  specific  piupose.  Germany  is 
^oing  to  lose  that.  She  loses  a  million  and  a  half  of  spindles  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  70  per  cent  of  her  iron,  30  per  cent  of  her  coal,  all  of  her  great 
contracts  for  bauxite  in  France,  and  for  phosphate  in  Algeria  and  the 
Pacific  Islands ;  and  all  the  raw  materiab  and  similar  contracts  have 
been  lost.  I  do  not  think  the  world  realizes  what  a  severe  and  harsh 
ihoiigh  eminently  just  treaty  has  been  put  upon  Germany.    They  do 
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not  realize  the  conditions  that  Germany  has  been  put  in.  So  it  was 
impossible  to  determine,  on  prewar  conditions^  what  Germany  could 
pay,  because  we  did  not  know  what  the  conditions,  will  be  aJter  the 
war  and  the  peace  treaty.     Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes.  I  did  not  know  to  what  extent  Ger- 
many was  crippled.  I  heard  what  you  said,  and  it  bears  on  the 
question. 

Mr.  Baruch.  She  loses  valuable  zinc  concentrates  in  Australia, 
which  gave  her  practically  domination  of  the  zinc  trade  of  the  world. 
I  coula  put  in  a  long  list  wliich  woidd  show  you  generally  how  much 
crippled  Germany  has  been  made  by  this  treaty  in  the  very  clauses 
that  are  spread  out  before  you,  and  it  was  that  that  I  had  in  mind. 
Perhaps  it  may  have  been  imduly  impressed  upon  me.  I  had  that  in 
mind  when  I  made  the  statement  that  she  would  be  unable  to  pay 
the  sums  of  money  that  woidd  probably  be  assessed  against  her  under 
these  categories. 

Senator  McCumber.  As  bearing  upon  that  same  subject,  I  think 
another  little  table  which  I  have  prepared  ought  to  go  into  the 
record  at  this  time,  showing  each  of  these  three  countries  and  the 
per  capita  debt  on  June  30, 1918,  which  I  obtained  from  the  Statistical 
Abstract  for  1918. 

The  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  Philippines,  has  a  public  debt 
of  $17,005,431,000.     The  debt  per  capita  was  $159.45. 

The  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  oi  colonies,  had  a  public  debt  of 
$36,391,132,000,  with  a  per  capita  debt  of  $789.58. 

Germany,  exclusive  of  colonies,  had  a  debt  of  $34,807,337,000,  with 
a  per  capita  debt  of  $514.81. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  per  capita  debt  was  practically  one- 
fifth  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  ana  that  Great  Britain's  was  50  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  Germany,  and  that  while  Germany  paid  most 
of  the  expenses  of  the  war  through  borrowings  rather  than  heavy 
taxes  upon  her  people,  yet  at  the  same  time  she  has  but  $34,807,337,000 
of  indebtedness  against  her. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Do  those  figures  include  not  only  the  national 
debt,  but  State  and  municipal  debts  as  well  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  No;  I  do  not  so  imderstand. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  national  debts. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  was  the  date  of  the  figures  that  you 
just  gave  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  June  30,  1918.  That  was  just  a  fittle  before 
the  close  of  the  war. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  had  in  mind  1914. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  thought  it  was  proper  to  put  that  in  as 
bearing  upon  the  burden  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  made  it  clear,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making  a  statement  in  reference  to 
the  terms  of  this  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  you. 
You  were  indulging  in  general  terms,  and  I  thought  you  might  elabo- 
rate.    I  thought  it  womd  be  interesting. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  terms  are  harsh  and  severe,  but  I  think  are 
very  just,  and  I  would  go  on  record  as  saying  that  this  commission  is 
workable.     It  is  a  workable  arrangement. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  express  that  with  some 
doubt  ? 

Mr.  Baruoh.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  'Kiere  is  much  of  it  left  to  the 
future,  however,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  have  no  fear  of  the  futm-e. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  of  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Baruch.  No;  because  I  could  name  hundreds  of  men  in 
America — thousands  of  them — that  would  carry  out  that. 

The  Chairman.  Carry  out  what? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  would  make  this  a  workable  treaty,  that  could 
sit  on  this  commission  and  make  it  work.  I  am  talking  about  the 
reparation  commission. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  no  difficulty  in  filling  the  places. 
You  need  not  assure  us  of  that. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  thought  the  Senator  was  disposed  to  doubt  as  to 
the  reparation  commission  working. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  a  bit.  I  have  some  serious 
doubts  about  our  work  in  connection  with  it,  but  I  was  not  express- 
ing any  doubt  at  all;  but  I  was  in  hopes  you  would  elaborate  the 
theme  which  you  were  discussing  with  Senator  Brandegee.  You 
said  the  treaty  is  very  severe  and  harsh,  but  just.  Now,  I  would 
like  you  in  general  terms  to  go  on  and  elaborate  what  you  were 
speaking  about.  Let  us  take  the  coal  situation,  for  instance.  How 
much  coal  did  you  take  from  Grermany  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  took  enough  to  make  up  all  the  losses  that  she 
caused  the  Belgian  and  French  mines. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  how  much  in  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Let  us  say  there  are  26,000,000  tons.  It  is  about  30 
per  cent,  but  that  would  include  the  SUesian  fields,  of  which  she  will 
get  her  proportionate  share  that  she  has  been  accustomed  to  have. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  your  answer  is,  I 'take  it, 
that  you  take  enough  to  make  up  for  her  wanton  destruction  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Provided  it  does  not  interfere  with  her  economic  life. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  all  you  take — enough  to 
make  up  for  her  wanton  destruction. 

Mr.  Baruch.  And  to  make  it  sine  that  Germany  will  continue  to 
sell  the  coal  that  had  formerly  been  under  contract,  for  instance,  to 
France  for  a  number  of  years. 

Senator  Johnson  of  (Jalif ornia.  Has  that  anything  to  do  with  the 
<Iuestion  of  destruction? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  so^  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  likewise  in  respect  to  the  coal 
that  is  directed  to  be  delivered  to  Italv? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  a  protection  to  Italy  for  coal  that  she  has  to 
have. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  point  of  it  is  that  you  said 
very  well  and  eloquently  that  you  took  from  Germany  enough  coal 
to  make  up  for  her  wanton  destruction.  Does  Italian  coal  come 
within  that? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  I  added — if  I  did  not,  I  should  like  to — and 
to  prevent  the  disturbance  of  the  whole  coal  situation  in  Europe 
which  resulted  from  that,  and  so  as  to  give  to  France  and  to  Belgium 
and  these  other  countries  the  same  amount  of  coal  that  thev  had 
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gotten  in  peace  conditions,  so  as  not  to  put  (Germany  in  the  position 
of  taking  this  coal  away  and  delivering  it  to  anjone  tnat  she  cared  to. 
She  mi^t  niin  Belgian,  Italian,  and  French  industries  in  that  way. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Unless  you  compelled  her  to  give 
them  a  certain  amount  of  coal. 

Mr.  Babuch.  Under  this  she  is  not  to  be  compelled  to  deliver  coal 
if  it  is  to  interfere  with  her  economic  and  industrial  life. 

Senator  Jo^NsoN  of  California.  That  which  is  taken  from  her,  does 
that  interfere  with  her  industrial  life  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  If  it  does,  they  will  not  take  any. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  it?  Pardon  me.  Are  there 
any  specific  amounts  to  be  delivered,  any  minimums? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Let  me  turn  to  the  clause  and  read  it  to  you.  It  is 
on  page  291. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  are  familiar  with  the  coal 
situation,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  am  familiar  with  this  part  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.     It  is  page  295,  Annex  V. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  last  clause  in  Annex  Y  is  the  one  that  we  want 
to  look  at,  the  very  last  clause. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  on  page  295. 

Mr.  Baruch..  The  last  clause  of  the  annex,  paragraph  10,  reads: 

If  the  commisBion  ahaU  determine  that  the  fuU  exercise  of  the  foregoing  options 
would  interfere  unduly  with  the  industrial  requirements  of  Germany,  the  commission 
is  authorized  to  postpone  or  to  cancel  deliveries,  and  in  so  doing  to  settie  all  questions 
of  priority ;  but  the  coal  to  replace  coal  from  destroyed  mines  shall  receive  priority 
over  other  deliveries. 

I  wrote  that  clause  mvself ,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Oiaifomia.  That  is,  the  last  sentence  you  just 
read? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  it  is  left  with  the  commis- 
sion to  determine  whether  the  options  interfere  and  whether  they 
shall  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir.  The  intent  of  this  was  that  Germany  should 
pay  what  she  ought  to  pay  and  could  pay,  and  to  give  her  an  oppor- 
txmity  to  pay  it,  without  any  undue  interference  in  the  working  out 
of  payments. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Wherein  is  the  severity  and  harsh- 
ness of  that  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Well,  that  is  not  so,  taken  by  itself.  I  refer  not  to 
one  particular  thing,  but  to  the  general  thing.  If  you  take  into  con- 
sideration that  she  is  obliged  to  pay  all  that  she  can  pay,  and  in  addi- 
tion that  she  has  lost  her  colonies  and  her  territories  contiguous  to 
her,  that  the  property  of  her  citizens  has  been  taken  from  her,  that 
these  contracts  that  sne  had  have  been  broken,  that  these  vast  inter- 
laced coromercial  relations  all  over  the  world  of  a  financial  and  com- 
mercial natiu*e  which  she  had  established  for  many  years  have  been 
destroyed  and  taken  awajr  and  abrogated,  and  all  raw  materials  and 
supplies  have  been  cut  off,  and  that  9ie  great  commercial  houses  that 

fatnered  together  the  raw  materials  and  sent  them  into  Germany  and 
rought  them  back  in  manufactured  articles  are  taken  away  from  her, 
I  think  my  adjectives  are  quite  correct.  Also  her  merchant  marine 
has  been  taken. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  not  questioning  your  adjec- 
tives at  all;  I  am  simply  endeavoring  to  have  you  elaborate  the  sub- 
ject. That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  about  the  coal,  because  I 
thought  that  that  was  one  part  of  the  general  statement  that  you 
made  as  to  the  severity  and  narshness  of  the  terms.  I  thought  you 
minimized  the  coal  question,  so  I  was  asking  you  the  question,  where- 
in was  the  severity  and  the  harshness. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  am  very  glad  to  elaborate  as  fully  as  I  can.  I  do 
not  question  the  justice  of  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Will  you  turn  to  page  273  of  the  committee  prints 
paragraph  15,  the  last  two  hues  in  paragraph  15.  That  is  a  little 
va^e  in  mv  mind. 

Senator  foMERENE.  What  line? 

Senator  Moses.  The  last  two  lines  in  paragraph  15  on  page  273 
[reading]: 

When  bonds  are  isaued  for  sale  or  negotiation,  and  when  goods  are  delivered  by  th 
commission,  certificates  to  an  equivalent  value  must  be  withdrawn. 

The  last  two  lines  apparently  contemplate  an  ultimate  sale  of  the 
bonds  to  individuals. 
Mr.  Baruch.  You  mean  those  two  sentences  [reading] : 

The  said  certificate  shall  be  registered,  and  upon  notice  to  the  commission,  may  be 
transferred  by  indorsement. 

Senator  MosES.  And  then  [reading]: 

When  bonds  are  issued  for  sale  or  negotiation 


Mr.  Baruch.  Of  course — explaining  the  last  sentence  first — the 
certificates  which  have  been  issued  against  bonds  which  have  been 
sold  will  natural!}^  be  destroyed. 

Senator  Moses.  You  mean  warehouse  certificates? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  would  apply  to  both,  Senator.  If  they  were 
withdrawn,  the  certificates  issued  against  them  would  be  destroyed* 

Senator  Moses.  Would  you  control  the  sale  of  goods  against 
which  warehouse  certificates  are  issued  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  presume  so,  Senator.  I  would  like  to  read  that 
again  before  replying. 

Senator  Moses,  i  said  yesterday  that  possibly  Mr.  Davis  knows 
about  this  better  than  you.  If  so,  I  will  not  pursue  this  inquiry. 
I  thought  that,  in  anticipation  of  his  coming,  your  view  would  oe  of 
value. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  could  answer  the  first  part  of  your  question,  but 
if  you  are  going  to  have  him  down  here  to  deal  with  the  financial 
clauses,  it  might  be  just  as  well  to  wait  for  him. 

Senator  Moses.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  who  woiild  control 
the  sale  of  these  goods  which  are  delivered  and  against  which  certifi- 
cates are  issued,  and  who  will  determine  the  time  when  bonds  shall 
be  issued  for  sale  or  negotiation,  certificates  having  been  previously 
issued  against  both. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  reparation  commission  determines  all  of  these 
things,  and  they  can  make  their  rules  and  regulations.  It  is  a  very 
broad  power.  I  do  not  know  that  that  particular  phase  has  been 
determined.     They  have  the  right  to  determine. 
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Senator  Moses.  That  is  to  say,  up  to  1951,  the  commission  can 
prevent  the  passing  of  bonds  into  the  hands  of  the  purchaser  if  it 
so  chooses.  / 

Mr.  Bartjch.  Up  to  1951,  I  presmne  so,  but  I  would  like  to  read 
over  this  clause  before  I  answer  that  question  definitely.  I  think 
that  would  lie  with  the  reparation  commission.  Now,  do  you  desire 
Mr.  Davis  to  come  down  here  ? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  think  some  of  the  Senators  desire  him. 

Senator  Moses.  I  think  somebody  who  is  familiar  with  the  financial 
clauses  should  come. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  do  you  desire  to  have  Mr.  Lamontt 

Senator  Moses.  Except  for  tne  personal  pleasure  of  meeting  my 
old  classmate,  I  do  not  particularly  care  for  Mr.  Lamont  or  for 
Mr.  Davis,  but  I  would  lite  to  have  some  one  here  who  is  familiar 
with  the  financial  clauses,  especially  with  reference  to  the  powers 
of  the  reparation  commission. 

Mr.  Baruch.  You  do  not  think  that  is  sufficiently  stated. 

Senator  Moses.  I  think  that  there  is  some  disparity  of  interpre- 
tation, certainly  in  the  minds  of  some  members  of  the  committee, 
as  to  just  what  the  powers  of  the  commission  may  be.  There  is  no 
question  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the  committee,  I  think,  as  to  the 
wide  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  reparation  commission. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  trust  not. 

Senator  Knox.  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  Monday  at  10.30. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  there  any  further  questions  that  you 
desire  to  ask,  Mr.  Baruch  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  May  I  ask  whether  you  will  want  me  any  further  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  will  ask  the  other  members  to  say  whether 
there  is  any  desire  to  hold  Mr.  Baruch. 

Senator  Moses.  I  think  it  will  be  desirable  not  to  dismiss  any 
witness,  but  I  would  not  want  to  keep  Mr.  Baruch  in  the  city.  He 
may  be  recalled. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  come  back. 

Senator  McCumber.  Certainly,  you  can  go  to  New  York.  We 
have  not  yet  adjourned.  I  womd  like  to  see  first  as  to  the  time.  I 
desire  to  say  that  the  chairman,  just  before  leaving,  said  that  he 
would  like  to  rush  this  matter  along  as  rapidly  as  possible,  indicating 
that  he  would  like  to  have  a  session  this  afternoon  if  it  could  be  had. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  witnesses  have  you  for  this  afternoon  ? 

Senator  Moses.'  We  have  finished  with  Prof.  Taussig. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  do  not  think  we  could  do  any  work. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Monday,  August  5,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


MONDAY,  AXXQXX8T  4,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
c03(fmittee  on  foreign  relations, 

Washington  J  D,  C, 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  oVlock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  presiding. 

Present,  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumbor,  Brandegoe,  Knox, 
Johnson  of  California,  New.  Moses,  Williams,  Swanson,  and  ronierene. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Davis, 
'will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  ITOElCAlSr  H.  DATIS. 

Mr.  Davis.  My  full  name  is  Norman  H.  Davis. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  business  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  was  finance  commissioner  to  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  finance  commissioner  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  was  financial  adviser  to  the  Peace  Conmiission. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  business  here? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  no  business  here  now.  I  have  given  up  every- 
thing, for  the  last  two  years,  since  we  were  in  the  war.  I  am  a 
banker  by  profession,  but  I  retired  from  all  my  banking  connections. 

The  Chairman.  What  banks  were  you  connected  with  ? 

ilr.  Davis.  I  was  president  of  the  Trust  Co.  of  Cuba,  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  and  I  have  been  a  stockholder  in  several  other  banks  in  this 
countrv — interested  in  that  wav. 

The  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask  you 
some  questions  in  regard  to  the  work  in  Paris.  I  was  not  here  when 
you  were  called.  I  had  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Some  of 
the  Senators  who  were  here  desire  to  ask  you  questions.  Senator 
Moses,  wiD  you  proceed  ? 

Senator  ilosES.  The  financial  commission  to  Paris  comprised  how 
manj^  members  ? 

ilr.  Davis.  There  were  two  members  from  each  Government — 
from  each  of  the  big  powers. 

Senator  Moses.  Wno  was  your  colleague? 

Mr.  Davis.  Thomas  Lamont. 

Senator  Moses.  He  especially  represented  the  Treasury  Department? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  You  also  represented  tlie  Treasury  Department? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  as  Finance  Commission  to  Europe,  I  repre- 
sented the  Treasury  Department,  and  Lamont  represented  them  also 
in  connection  with  the  peace,  but  I  had  the  other  Treasury  work 
besides. 
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Senator  Moses.  Were  there  two  financial  delegates  there  from  each 
of  the  allied  and  associated  powers  ? 

Mr,  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  you  all  got  together? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Mosks.  To  the  number  of  fifty-odd? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  no;  just 

Senator  Moses.  Of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Namely,  10? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  but  the  others  had  representatives.  But  they 
met  only  occasionally,  because  the  work  was  divided  among  sub- 
committees and,  as  a  rule,  the  principal  alhed  and  associated  powers 
acted  practically  as  the  executive  committee,  and  then  would  call  in 
the  other  delegates  and  go  over  matters  after  they  had  been  settled 
or  agreed  upon  among  themselves. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  any  record  kept  of  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Of  each  session  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  they  reported  stenographically  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  well,  not  always  stenographically,  because  we 
kept  the  minutes  in  French  and  English,  and  they  would  have  to  be 
revised  because  there  were  a  lot  of  discussions  sometimes  that  were 
not  necessary  to  put  in  the  minutes;  but  the  substance  of  the  agree- 
ments arrived  at  was  put  down  in  the  minutes  and  agreed  upon. 

Senator  Moses.  Those  were  made  up  in  substance  and  were 
initialed  at  the  close  of  each  session  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  they  were  not  initialed  at  the  close  of  each  session. 
They  were  written  up  and  presented  to  the  members,  and  at  the  next 
meeting  they  were  approved  or  disapproved — approved  with  what- 
ever alterations  were  necessary. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  those  minutes  go  to  our  plenipotentiaries  for 
their  guidance  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  ves. 

Senator  Moses.  "Were  copies  kept  by  each  of  our  financial  commis- 
sioners ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  You  have  your  copies  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  not  got  them  yet.  They  were  in  w^th  all  my 
files,  which  are  being  sent  over,  but  they  have  not  arriv  ed  yet.  I 
kept  the  complete  minutes. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  they  will  be  available  for  the  use  of  this 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  I  assume  that  the  peace  financial  commissioners 
for  the  coimtries  other  than  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers 
sat  with  the  10  when  the  matters  connected  with  their  own  countries 
were  under  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  after  we  had  come  to  some  tentative  decision  on 
something  that  did  concern  them  we  called  them  in. 

Senator  Moses.  After  having  decided  you  called  them  in  and  com- 
municated to  them  your  decision  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  No;  we  did  not  do  that.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  the  work  if  you  had  had  all  the  delegates  sitting  there 
all  the  time. 

Senator  Moses.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  no;  that  was  not  the  spirit  of  it,  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  these  10  frame  the  articles  in  the  treaty  con- 
tained in  Part  VIII,  which  you  will  find  on  page  249  of  the  print  you 
have  before  you  of  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  that  is  reparation. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  framed  those  sections  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  reparation  sections  were  framed  by  the  reparation 
commission. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Baruch,  Mr.  MxsCormick,  and  myself. 

Senator  Moses.  You  were  a  member  of  the  reparation  commission, 
and  of  what  other  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Of  the  financial  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  you  are  familiar  with  these  articles  in  Part 
VIII? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  the  Belgian  finance  commissioners  sit  with  you 
in  reaching  the  determination  contained  in  article  232  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Just  why  was  it  left  to  the  reparation  commission 
to  determine  the  amount  of  money  that  Belgium  had  borrowed  from 
the  allied  and  associated  Gk)vemments  which  Germany  should  repay  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  recall  specificaUy  why  the  reparation  comnus- 
sion  was  to  do  that.  Thev  had  to  name  some  one  to  do  it,  because 
so  far  as  the  advances  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
were  concerned,  we  have  obligations  of  the  Belgian  Grovemment. 
There  is  no  discretion  about  that.  But  as  to  the  advances  made  by 
England  and  France  to  Belgium,  they  were  on  open  account,  and 
there  were  questions  about  which  there  may  be  considerable  discus- 
sion, and  they  had  to  designate  some  one  who  would  finally  arrive  at 
those  figures  m  case  there  was  any  discussion  over  it. 

Senator  Moses.  What  was  the  reason  why  the  bonds  to  be  issued* 
by  the  German  Government  in  payment  of  that  item  of  reparation 
were  to  be  handed  to  the  reparation  commission  rather  than  to  the 
Belgian  Government  ?    That  provision  is  on  the  top  of  page  251 : 

Such  bondfi  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  reparation  commiaeion,  which  haa  authority 
to  take  and  acknowledge  receipt  thereof  on  behalf  of  Belgium. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  that  was  because  everything  is  to  be  handed 
to  the  reparation  commission — everything  that  Germany  pays. 

Senator  Moses.  I  xmderstand  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  this  was  just  following  the  general  rtde. 

Senator  Moses.  And  just  what  will  the  reparation  commission  do 
with  those  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  agree  to 
accept  these  German  bonds  in  payment  of  the  Belgian  indebtedness 
to  them  prior  to  the  armistice,  they  will  be  turned  over  to  them 

Sroportionately.     That  is  one  other  reason  why  they  were  to  be 
elivered  to  the  reparation  commission. 
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Senator  Moses.  Was  not  that  proposal  advanced,  that  we  should 
take  the  (German  bonds  in  settlement  of  the  obligations  of  our  loans^ 
to  the  Allies  ?    Was  not  that  a  definite  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  From  the  Allies  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Was  it  not  definitely  proposed  that  the  Alliea 
should  accept,  in  lieu  of  the  obligations  which  we  now  have  from 
certain  of  tne  allied  Governments  in  Eiffope — that  in  lieu  of  those 
obligations  we  should  accept  German  bonds  ? 

'S&,  DAVifir.  No;  that  was  only  specifically  made  in  the  case  of 
Belgium. 

^nator  Moses.  And  was  that  proposal  decUned  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  mean  in  the  case  of  Belgium  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  it  was  not  declined.  We  simply  told  them  that 
we  had  no  authority  to  act  on  that. 

Senator  Moses.  And  it  was  left  open  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  was  left  open  for  Congress  £o  decide. 

Senator  Moses.  For  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;   in  fact,  the  President  said  that  he  would  pro- 

{)ose  to  Congress  that  we  accept  German  obUgations  in  respect  of  the 
oans  to  Belgium  up  umtil  the  armistice — that  he  could  simply  recom- 
mend that  to  ConCTess. 

Senator  Knox.  How  much  had  we  loaned  to  Belgium  up  to  that 
time? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  had  loaned  them,  as  I  recall,  between  $300,000,000 
and  $400,000,000.  It  was  about  $300,000,000.  I  can  get  that 
exactly. 

Senator  KInox.  I  do  not  care  for  that. 

Senator  MosEs.  The  reparation  commission  will  fix  the  total  sum 
of  reparation  due  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  They  will  do  that  sometime  prior  to  May,  1921  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  notify  the  German  Government  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  May  I  interrupt  the  examination  for  a 
moment  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Certainly. 

Senator  Pomerene.  As  I  umderstand  you,  the  offer  on  our  part  was 
an  agreement  to  make  that  recommendation  to  the  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Pomerene.  But  it  was  left  to  the  Congress  to  determine 
whether  or  not  that  shall  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely.  We  told  them  specifically  that  neither 
the  President  nor  any  of  us  had  any  authority  whatever  to  agree 
otherwise. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  it  well  understood  in  Paris  that  the  United 
States  would  keep  no  portion  of  this  reparation  payment  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Moses.  What  was  the  xmderstanding? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know  what  the  general  opinion  of  different 
people  was,  but  the  United  States  Government  representatives  did 
not  say  they  woidd  not  keep  any  of  the  reparation,  and  we  did  not 
say  they  woidd.  Hiat  was  another  matter  that  we  fdt  we  had  no- 
right  to  determine. 
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Senator  Moses.  I  imderstood  your  colleague,  Mr.  Baruch,  to  have 
said  that  it  was  understood  that  the  United  States  was  to  have  no 
share  in  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  By  whom  did  he  sav  it  was  umderstood  ?  Where  is  Mr. 
Baruch's  testimony  ?    I  should  like  to  see  that. 

Senator  Moses.  I  think  he  said  that  in  response  to  one  of  Senator 
Knox's  questions. 

Senator  KInox.  He  practically  said  that.  I  called  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  President  had  said  so  in  his  speech  of  July  10. 

Mr.  Davis.  Did  the  President  say  that  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  You  will  find  that  at  the  bottom  of  pa^e  6,  an 
interrogatory  by  Senator  Knox,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  the 
page;  and  further  down,  at  about  the  middle  of  page  7,  you  will  find 
a  very  clear  intimation  at  least  from  Mr.  Baruch  that  the  United 
States  was  to  have  no  share  in  the  reparation. 

Senator  Knox.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  testiomny  indicated  that 
that  was  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Davis.  All  I  can  say  is,  there  was  no  official  declaration  of 
that  kind. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Baruch  said  that,  too. 

Mr.  Davis.  Of  course,  I  will  say  this,  that  we  were  in  a  different 
position  from  any  of  the  other  Governments  negotiating  the  peace. 
Our  material  interests — that  is,  our  direct  mat^ial  interests — ^were 
so  infinitesimal  that  we  were  not  there  trading  for  something.  We 
were  endeavoring  all  the  time  to  look  at  this  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  welfare  of  tne  whole  world,  and  indirectly  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States,  and  there  were  no  specific  material  interests  that  we 
were  endeavoring  to  obtain. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  were  the  only  ones  who  had 
that  viewpoint,  however,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  the  President  indicate  to  your  commis- 
sion, or  the  subcommittee  of  which  you  were  a  member,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  recommend  that  Congress  remit  anything  to  Germany? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  Of  the  debt  due  us  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  Was  there  any  intimation  of  that  in  any  way, 
so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No.  I  have  heard  some  discussions  there.  Some 
people  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  probably  be  good 
pohcy  for  the  United  States  not  to  file  claims  for  reparation;  but  it 
was  just  a  general  discussion  at  various  times. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  mean  reparation  or  indemnity  ? 

Mr,  Davis.  Indemnity. 

Senator  McCumber.  Kather  than  reparation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  did  not  often  use  the  word 
"indenmity.''     It  was  usually  *' reparation." 

The  Chairman.  *' Indemnity'*  was  usually  applied  to  prewar 
losses^  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.    That  did  not  come  imder  this. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 
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Mr.  Davis.  I  guess  that  probably  would  be  a  fair  distinction  to 
make. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  it  is  your  understanding  that  we  were  to 
have  some  share  in  the  reparation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  was  my  understanding  that  we  would  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  file  claims  imder  the  various  categories,  just  as  any 
other  country  does,  and  that  it  is  for  our  Grovernment  to  decide 
whether  or  not  it  desires  to  do  so,  and  that  that  has  not  been  decided. 

Senator  Moses.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  the  other  four  Govern- 
ments will  take  reparation  in  full  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes. 

Sena^tor  Moses.  Mr.  Baruch  intimated  in  picturesque  language 
the  other  day  that  ^*X''  billions  of  dollars  reparation  would  be  de- 
manded from  Germany;  and  the  question  arose  in  the  minds  of  some 
Senators,  if  the  United  States  waived  its  right  of  reparation,  whether 
the  amount  to  be  exacted  from  Germany  would  be  X  minus  Y, 
Y  representing  the  amount  which  the  United  States  would  be  en- 
titled to  receive.     Have  you  any  information  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  would  iust  depend  entirely  on  liow  you  worked  it 
out  at  the  time.  It  could  be  settled  on  that  basis,  or  it  could  be 
settled  on  another  basis. 

Senator  Moses.  The  theory'  of  the  reparation  is  that  they  would 
fix  the  total  amount  which  Germany  can  pay. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  the  reparation  commission  first  is  to  determine  by 
1921  from  its  various  reports  and  investigations  how  much  Grermany 
owes  under  the  various  categories  of  damage.  That  might,  for 
instance,  be  $40,000,000,000,  and  that  is  what  Germany  is  obligated 
to  pay.  Then  the  reparation  commission,  however,  can  afterward, 
by  unanimous  vote,  reduce  that  amount  in  accordance  with  what  they 
think  Germany  can  pay.  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  Germany's 
bill  may  be  considered  as  in  excess  of  Germany's  capacity  to  pay, 
and  as  the  reparation  commission  did  not  decide  just  wnat  Germany's 
bill  should  be,  it  was  necessary  to  set  up  this  commission  and  give  it 
more  latitude,  in  order  to  regulate  Germany's  actual  liability  with 
her  capacity. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  theory  being  that  the  repara- 
tion commission  will  take  all  the  traflBc  will  bear  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

Senator  Moses.  On  page  61  of  Mr.  Baruch's  testimony  you  will 
see  Mr.  Baruch  says: 

This  commission  has  the  right  to  fix  a  certain  sum.  The  commission  has  plenary 
powers,  if  tJiat  is  the  right  adjective.  They  can  fix  "X  "  billion  dollars.  They  have 
-uiat  right. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  page  is  that  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Page  61,  part  3,  about  the  middle  of  the  page. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  jiot  see  any  difference  between  us.  That  is  just 
a  different  way  of  expressing  it. 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  not  the  point  I  was  getting  at.  X  being 
the  total  sum  which  Germany  is  to  be  called  upon  to  pay,  and  x 
representing  the  sum  which  the  United  States  mig^ht  claim,  if  we 
waive  our  nghts  to  the  payment  of  Y,  will  the  total  indemnity  to  be 

Said  by  Grermany  be  X  minus  Y,  or  will  X,  undiminished  by  Y,  be 
ivided  among  the  others? 
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Mr.  Davis.  I  should  say  that  will  be  regiilated  by  the  conditions 
under  which  the  United  States  aj^rees  to  remit  its  claims;  that  is,  the 
United  States  could  fix  the  conditions. 

Senator  Moses.  Just  as  we  did  with  the  Boxer  indemnity  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Moses.  If  you  will  now  turn  to  page  273  of  the  printed 
text  of  the  treaty 

Senator  McCumbeb.  May  I  ask  a  question  upon  this  same  subject  t 

Senator  Moses.  Certainly. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  of  course,  Mr.  Davis,  your  understand- 
ing is  that  if  the  United  States  remits  whatever  is  due  from  Grermany 
to  the  United  States,  Germany  will  not  be  compelled  to  pay  that  sum 
to  the  other  allies  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  United  States^  in  mv  judgment,  in  remitting,  could 
dictate  the  conditions  on  which  it  will  remit. 

Senator  McCumber.  Certainly. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  the  other  four  powers  be  necessarily 
obliged  to  accept  our  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  should  think  so;  because  otherwise,  if  we  want  to 
remit  it  to  Germany,  we  can  collect  it  and  then  give  it  back  to 
Germany. 

Senator  Moses.  That  would  be  a  rather  cumbersome  process, 
however. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  That  is  the  reason  I  think  there  would  be  no 
trouble  about  having  an  agreement  about  it. 

Senator  Moses.  On  page  273  of  the  printed  text  of  the  treaty, 
article  15,  will  you  please  explain  how  that  will  work  out? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  the  certificate  of  ownership.  There  was  quite 
a  lot  of  discussion  in  the  committee.  The  American  delegation  felt 
that  while  our  material  interest  in  what  is  collected  from  Germany 
is  insignificant;  our  interest  in  the  financial  situation  of  the  world 
is  very  great,  and  we  felt  that  it  would  be  very  inadvisable  to  have 
the  obligations  of  a  big  country  floated  througnout  the  world  unless 
they  were  good  and  could  be  met,  and  that  it  would  cause  a  critical 
financial  situation  if  they  were  floated  before  they  could  be  met,  and 
so  we  put  in  the  reparation  chapter  the  condition  that  the  bonds 
which  Germany  delivers  are  to  be  dehvered  to  the  reparation  commis- 
sion and  are  only  to  be  distributed  by  the  reparation  commission  upon 
a  unanimous  vote;  and  I  assume  that 

Senator  Moses.  May  I  interrupt  you  there  to  ask  you  in  what  por- 
tion of  the  treaty  that  occurs — ^where  it  provides  that  they  may  be 
distributed  by  unanimous  consent  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  wiU  find  it  for  you. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  may  be  the  provision  at  the 
bottom  of  page  271. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  on  page  271.     It  says: 

On  the  following  questions  unanimity  is  necessary. 

Senator  Moses.  Under  section  (b)  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes  (reading): 

Questions  of  determining  the  amount  and  conditions  of  bonds  or  other  obligation® 
to  be  issued  by  the  German  Government  and  of  fixing  the  time  and  manner  for  selling* 
negotiating,  or  distributing  such  bonds. 
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Those  questions  require  a  unanimous  vote. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  the  commission,  having  determined  that  the* 
bonds  shall  be  distributed,  shall  issue  those  certificates  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  What  will  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  mav  issue  these  participating  certificates  before 
they  decide  upon  the  distribution.  If  they  are  going  to  distribute 
the  bonds,  there  is  no  necessity  for  issuing  these  participation  receipts. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  they  will  issue  these  certificates  as  against 
the  bonds  which  the  Commission  have  in  their  possession  ? 

Mr.  Davjs.  Not  as  against  the  bonds,  no,  but  simply  as  evidences 
of  ownership  in  bonds  which  are  held  by  the  reparation  commission , 
the  final  disposition  of  which  has  not  been  determined  by  the  repara- 
tion commission. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  mean  that  the  distribution  might  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  participation  in  ownership  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Tney  might  de,cide  never  to  distribute  those  bonds  at 
all,  and  thev  wiU  not  decide  to  distribute  them  until  they  are  imani- 
mously  of  the  opinion  that  Germany  can  pay  the  interest  and  sipking 
fund  on  those  bonds. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  why  issue  the  certificates  of  participating 
ownership  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Because  these  are  held  practically  in  trust,  and  the 
powers  interested  are  entitled  to  have  some  evidence  that  they  have 
an  interest  in  them.  Some  of  the  Governments  were  objecting  to 
the  reparation  commission  withholding  those  bonds;  and  tney 
said,  *^  We  will  need  credit,  and  if  we  have  something  to  show  for  them 
we  might  be  able  to  exchange  among  the  various  Governments,  to 
offset  these  against  some  other  claim;  or  we  might  be  able  to  use 
those  with  banks  for  temporary  advances." 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  under  the  provision  that  the  certificates 
may  be  registered  and  transferred  by  indorsement? 

Mr.  Davis,  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  In  other  words,  while  the  Reparation  Commission 
will  hold  the  bonds,  nevertheless  in  fact  the  bonds  will  go  on  the 
market. 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  at  all,  because  we  assume  that,  for  instance,  they 
would  be  in  very  large  blocks.  Suppose  Germany  delivers  $15,000,- 
000,000  of  bonds. 

Senator  Moses.  She  will  deliver  $24,000,000,000,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  not  yet.  We  do  not  know  whether  she  will 
or  not. 

Senator  Moses.  She  may. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  and  she  mav  deliver  more  than  that.  I  do  not 
believe  she  will,  myself.  But  all  that  Germany  delivers  now  will  be, 
approximately,  $15,000,000,000  in  bonds.  Now  let  us  take  the  case 
of  France.  Suppose  the  participation  ol  France  will  be  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent.  That  would  be  $7,500,000,000.  Then  France, 
if  she  wanted  to,  could  have  five  certificates  of  $1,500,000,000  each; 
and  if  there  is  anybody  who  is  sucker  enough  to  buy  that  certificate 
outright — one  of  them — I  do  not  think  it  is  up  to  the  Reparation 
Commission  to  look  after  him.  We  wanted  to  avoid  their  getting, 
these  out  into  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  that  is  what  we  have  done- 
in  this  case. 
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Senator  Moses.  I  do  not  see  how  you  have  accomplished  that, 
because  while  there  may  not  be  a  sucker  who  would  give  $1,500,000,- 
000  for  one  of  those  certificates,  there  might  be  some  speculator  who 
would  be  willing  to  give  $900,000,000  ana  take  those  bonds  at  60  and 
then  issue  subdivisions  of  the  participation. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  but  do  vou  think  a  responsible  government 
would  sell  its  bonds  to  a  speculator  on  those  conditions  ? 

Senator  Moses.  I  have  been  repeatedly  told  that  the  reason  why 
we  should  go  into  this  reparation  commission  and  why  we  should  do 
aQ  these  tmngs  was  because  we  have  got  to  furnish  money  to  keep 
these  people  going,  and  we  have  got  to  stabiUze  all  their  finances,  and 
industry,  ana  agriculture,  and  everything  else ;  and  I  do  not  see  how 
it  is  gomg  to  be  done,  when  we  get  all  through  with  it,  unless  we  are 

f;oing  to  furnish  some  money;  and  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to 
umish  money  unless  we  get  some  kind  of  collateral,  and  it  might  be 
done  by  a  group  of  bankers,  or  it  might  be  done  by  legislation  whereby 
we  would  take  those  participating  certificates. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  think  they  can  use  those  German  bonds  now 
as  collateral  very  effectively,  because  they  are  in  such  large  units  that 
it  is  impossible. 

Senator  Moses.  That  would  not  prevent  an  underwriting  syndicate 
issuing  certificates  in  smaller  sums. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  true,  but  they  would  be  issuing  something 
which  is  undeterminate,and  issuing  against  something  that  may  never 
be  delivered. 

Senator  Moses.  In  the  first  place,  here  is  an  oblisjation  of  the 
German  Government,  namely,  these  certificates.  In  the  first  place, 
the  German  Government  issues  its  bonds  which  go  into  the  hands  of 
the  reparation  commission.  They  are  the  underlying  security  as  an 
obligation  of  the  German  Government,  whatever  that  underlying 
security  may  be  good  for. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  the  reparation  commission  issues  its  certifi- 
cates to  the  effect  that  it  holds  these  bonds  for  the  benefit,  let  us  say, 
of  the  French  Government.  The  French  Government  takes  those 
certificates  in  five  portions,  which  it  is  to  indorse. 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Moses.  Not  more  than  five  portions. 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  more  than  five  portions  and  the  reparation  com- 
mission will  determine  that.  It  says  the  reparation  commission 
may.     It  does  not  say  it  will. 

Senator  Moses.  In  article  15,  on  page  273,  it  says: 

The  commission  will  issue  to  each  of  the  interested  powers,  in  such  fonn  as  the 
commission  shall  fix 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  ^'in  such  form  as  the  commission  shall  fix." 

Senator  Moses.  Yes;  but  that  means  the  wording  of  it,  does  it 
not — the  form  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  yes;  but  our  records  will  show  very  distinctly 
that  these  certificates  are  not  to  be  used  in  any  way  to  go  into  the 
hands  of  the  pubUc. 

Senator  Moses.  They  go  into  the  hands  of  the  Grovemments. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  but  the  reparation  commission,  in  fixing  the 
form,  if  there  is  any  fear  of  that — I  do  not  think  there  is  at  all— can 
put  in  there  that  debentures  can  not  be  issued  against  it. 
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Senator  Moses.  The  language  of  the  treaty,  on  page  273,  does  not 
indicate  it.     It  says  that  they  shall  issue — 

a  certificate  stating  that  it  holds  for  the  account  of  the  said  power  bonds  of  the  issues 
mentioned  above,  the  said  certificate,  on  the  demand  of  the  power  concerned,  being 
divisible  in  a  number  of  parts  not  exceeding  five. 

Now,  it  savs  they  will  issue,  it  says  what  they  shall  consist  of,  and 
that  on  the  demanci  of  the  power  it  is  divisible. 

Mr.  Davis.  Into  five. 

Senator  Moses.  They  sret  their  certificate  of  one-fifth  and  hold  it 
as  a  sovereign  power.  They  indorse  it,  that  it  is  the  obligation  of 
another  Government,  do  they  not?  In  other  words,  it  is  the  note 
of  the  German  Government  indorsed  by  the  French  Government  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  the  underwriting  syndicate  takes  it  at  a  de- 
preciation from  par.  There  is  nothing  preventing  the  underwriting 
syndicate  from  issuing  debentures  and  putting  them  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Davis.  What  would  you  do?  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
danger  of  it  at  all  myself,  but  how  would  you  avoid  it  ? 

Senator  Moses.  I  do  not  know  that  it  can  be  avoided,  but  what  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  it  is  inconceivable  to  my  mind  that  a 
bankrupt  country  or  a  country  hard  pressed  for  funds  is  going  to 
hold  their  certificates  of  ownership  in  these  bonds  and  not  raise 
money  on  them  when  money  is  the  thing  thev  need;  and  what  I 
wanted  to  find  out  is  just  what  took  place  in  the  commission  in  its 
discussion  with  reference  to  these  points,  as  to  whether  it  was  intended 
that  the  bonds  should  be  held  in  the  treasuries  of  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments or  whether  they  were  going  to  seep  out  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  was  distinctly  understood  that  they  should  not 
seep  out  to  the  public.  That  was  our  principal  contention.  They 
first  contended  that  the  bonds  should  be  aelivered  to  the  Governments 
themselves.  The  Governments  said,  "When  these  bonds  are  deliv- 
ered to  the  reparation  commission,  we  want  our  share  of  the  bonds ^^; 
but  our  contention  was  that  this  was  a  matter  that  concerned  the 
whole  world,  and  that  one  power  that  got  those  bonds  might  be  hard 
pressed  and  might  want  to  dispose  oi  them,  and  they  might  cause 
a  great  deal  of  trouble;  and  then  we,  as  I  say,  agreed  that  those 
bonds  should  be  held  and  distributed  only  when  the  reparation  com- 
mission unanimously  decided  that  it  was  advisable  to  do  so,  and  that 
it  was  safe  to  do  so,  and  then  they  said,  "Well,  but  wc  might  be  able 
sometime  to  borrow  some  money.  We  realize  that  we  should  not 
go  to  the  public,  but  we  would  like  to  have  something  so  that  we  can 

{JO  to  our  own  banks  and  get  something  against  these.  We  would 
ike  to  have  that  right."  We  explained  to  them  that  under  the  con- 
ditions it  would  not  be  a  very  attractive  security  and  that  was  the 
reason  it  was  limited  to  such  large  units  and  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  it  was  not  to  get  out  to  the  public,  because  that  is  the 
reason  we  objected  to  the  distribution  of  the  bonds.  I  am  sure  our 
records  will  be  very  blear  on  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Moses.  There  are  some  Governments  who  possibly  could 
not  maintain  those  things.  Now,  the  Serbian  Government,  for 
instance,  will  have  a  far  smaller  gross  amount  of  these  bonds  than 
any  other.  It  is  absolutely  inconceivable  to  my  mind,  from  observa- 
tion of  the  Serbian  Government  at  close  range  and  at  long  distance, 
that  they  are  going  to  hold  those  bonds  and  that  they  are  not  going 
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to  get  money  on  them^  and  the  chances  are  that  they  will  have  to 
sell  them  to  an  underwriting  syndicate  that  will  take  them  at  a 
great  depreciation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  issue  certificates  also  for  goods^ 
things  exported,  which  should  be  credited  to  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  TTiat  is  a  clause  that  wa»put  in  here  because  it  was 
contemplated  that  the  reparation  commission  might  take  over  cer- 
tain properti^  or  certain  materials,  in  which  case  the  Government 
said  that  they  would  like  to  have  a  certificate  showing  that  the 
reparation  commission  had  it,  and  that  their  indivisible  interest  was 
so  much 

The  Chairman.  It  is  credited  to  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  And  all  the  proceeds  actually  credited. 

The  Chairman.  The  proceeds  are  credited  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  restriction  on  those  certificates,  is 
there  ?     Those  can  be  sold  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  there  is  no  restriction  on  those;  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve myself  that  there  will  be  any  of  them  sold,  or  very  few. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  the  product  of  certain  of  those  sales  was 
looked  on  as  one  of  the  things  that  were  to  be  credited  to  Germany's 
reparation  fund  'i 

Mr.  Davis.  This  'v^'ill  be  credited  to  the  reparation  fund. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  any  tiling  will  be  derived  from 
those? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Those  certificates  can  be  put  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  not  under  the  same  conditions 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  treaty  requires  the 
commission  to  hold  them? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  true.  They  probably  could  be  put  on  the 
market.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  certificate.  They  are  not  bonds^ 
and  I  see  no  objection  to  their  being  sold. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  will  be  the  total  amount  of  those 
certificates  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  say  I  do  not  believe  they  will  amount  to  much. 

Mr.  Beandagee*.  What  do  you  mean  by  "much?" 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  not  surprise  me  u  they  did  not  amount  to 
anything  at  aU.  I  do  not  see  how  they  coidd  possibly  amount  to 
over  a  billion  dollars. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  think  they  are  not  going  to  turn  over 
goods  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  spoke  of  your  records  showing  clearly 
the  intention  of  the  parties  in  relation  to  the  disposition  of  those 
bonds.     Where  are  your  records? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  with  the  peace  commission  at  Paris. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  Europe? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Why  are  they  not  brought  to  this  country 
now  that  the  treaty  is  being  considered  here  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  probably  are.  My  records  are  coming  over.  I 
have  had  them  shipped.    They  juat  have  not  arrived  yet. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  Did  each  committee  keep  a  separate  record  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Each  advisory  committee  kept  copies  of  its  records. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  does  the  record  consist  of? 

Mr.  Davis.  Just  regular  agreed  minutes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  it  a  stenographic  record  of  the  conversa- 
tions that  took  place?         * 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  not  necessarily.  Sometimes  there  are  conversa- 
tions, but  as  a  rule  the  minutes  simply  represent  the  conclusions  that 
were  finally  arrived  at,  and  if  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  why, 
then,  it  represents  those  differences  of  opinion. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  had  the  decision  as  to  what  should  go 
into  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  various  members.  You  see  they  had  official 
secretaries  of  the  various  committees  and  commissions. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  speaking  about  your  committee. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  after  we  agreed  upon  something,  then  the  minutes 
were  sent  to  us,  after  that  meeting,  and  we  went  over  it,  and  if  it 
was  not  in  accordance  with  our  views,  each  delegation  had  a  right  to 
make  a  protest  and  clear  that  up). 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  said  what  the  minutes  should  consist 
of  ?  Did  the  secretary  make  the  minutes  according  as  he  thought 
they  ought  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  He  made  the  minutes  as  he  thought  they  ought  to  be, 
and  afterwards  they  were  approved  by  the  commission. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Submitted  to  the  members  of  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  is  simply  a  skeleton  of  results  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  does  not  contain  any  of  the  arguments  or 
reasons  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Sometimes  it  did ;  if  they  were  considered  of  importance 
they  were  put  in. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  this  considered  of  importance — the  ques- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  these  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  the  record  in  that  instance  show  what 
the  argum.ent  was,  or  what  the  conversation  was,  between  the  dif- 
ferent members  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know.  It  will  not  show  all  of  the  conversa- 
tion, but  it  will  show  the  policies  and  views. 

Senator  Brndegee.  Will  it  show  the  reasons  why  you  arrived  at 
a  certain  decision  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  so;  ves,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  reason  I  ask  that  is  because  not  only 
in  your  cases,  but  in  the  case  of  other  witnesses,  when  we  ask  what 
a  certain  article  or  phrase  in  the  treaty  means  they  say,  **Why,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  it  means  thus  and  so.''  But  the  treaty 
will  have  to  be  interpreted,  if  there  is  a  dispute  5  or  10  years  hence, 
by  somebody.  I  saw  the  other  day  in  one  of  the  public  prints  an 
article  stating  that  there  was  to  be  a  commission  created  to  interpret 
the  treaty  where  its  terms  are  in  dispute.  Have  you  seen  any- 
thing like  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  noticed  something  about  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  facts  t 
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Mr.  Davis;  No. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  If  there  is  no  such  commission  appointed, 
liow  are  disputes  between  the  different  signatories  to  the  treaty  to 
l>e  settled  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  the  reparation  chapter  of  the  treaty  it  is  provided 
that  the  reparation  commission  shall  settle  disputes  if  there  are  any. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is,  decide  their  own  case  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  that  is,  they  are  to  agree  upon  an  interpretation. 

Senator  Williams.  Decide  upon  the  meaning  of  what  they  them- 
selv^  have  said  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  In  other  instances,  who  is  to  setUe  disputes 
that  may  arise  as  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  remember  any  specific  instances  other  than 
the  one  I  have  referred  to.  I  imagine  they  will  be  settled  just  like 
mo6t  disputes  are  settled. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  By  war  ? 

Ikfr,  Davis.  No;  I  hope  not.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
prevent. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  How  are  most  disputes  settled  t 

Mr,  Davis.  Most  disputes,  I  have  found,  with  what  experience  I 
have  had  since  we  got  into  the  war,  are  settled  by  the  people  getting 
aroimd  the  table,  talking  it  over  and  coming  to  a  common  agreement. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Suppose  they  can  not  come  to  a  common 
agreement,  how  is  the  dispute  to  be  settled  ? 

Mr.  Davis,  That  I  could  not  tell,  and  I  do  not  suppose  anybody 
else  could. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  How  many  members  of  the  league  are  there 
going  to  be,  provided  we  go  in  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  number. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Some  42,  are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Something  hke  that.  I  did  not  have  very  much  to  do 
with  the  league  of  nations  part  of  the  treaty,  so  I  do  not  pose  as  an 
expert. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  are  32  provided  in  the  original  and  13 
more  have  been  invited  ? 

Mr.  Davis-  Something  hke  that. 

Senator  Wh^liams.  It  is  provided  in  the  treaty  itself  that  .the 
league  of  nations  shall  settle  questions  of  interpretation  of  treaties 
between  parties. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  believe  it  is.  Senator. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  The  league  itself  is  to  be  the  final  arbiter, 
then  ?    Does  that  require  a  unanimous  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  requires  a  unanimous  judgment  on  most  questions. 
Now,  of  that  I  am  not  sure.    The  covenant  certainly  ought  to  tell. 

Senator  Williams.  In  some  cases  the  treaty  says  that  a  majority 
shall  suffice. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  some  a  majority  and  some  a  imanimous  vote. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  say  that  the  league  must  settle  it.  The 
league  is  siinply  the  name  that  is  given  to  this  organization  of  govern- 
ments.    It  is  really  settled  by  the  council  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  the  council  consists  of  nine  members  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 
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Senator  McCumbee.  And  on  all  votes,  with  the  '  exception  of 
matters  in  dispute,  it  must  be  unanimous,  and  in  matters  of  dispute 
it  will  be  unanimous  with  the  exception  of  the  disputants  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  It  is  quite  remarkable  the  way  you  can  get  a 
imanimous  agreement  with  a  lot  of  governments  sitting  arouna  the 
table. 

Senator  Knox.  Big  governments  have  a  lot  of  influence  over  Httle 
ones. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  and  httle  ones  have  a  lot  of  influence  over  big 
ones. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  come  to  a  unan- 
imous agreement  about  this  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  About  six  months — ^five  or  six  months. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Surprising  how  easy  it  was  to  do  it,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  it  was  not  easy,  because  there  were  so  many 
questions  to  come  to  a  imanimous  agreement  about.  But  it  did  not 
take  so  long  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  a  specific  question,  but  there 
were  so  many  questions  to  take  up  that  it  took  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Davis,  you  said,  what  is  clear  in  the  treaty, 
that  the  reparation  commission  would  decide  these  questions  arising 
under  clauses  in  the  treaty.  But  the  reparation  commission  to  be 
appointed  under  the  treaty  was  not  identical  with  your  body  that 
prepared  those  clauses  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  not  at  all.  No;  the  reparation  commission  to  be 
appointed  xmder  the  treaty  is  composed  of  one  representative  from 
each  of  the  five  powers,  and  then  one  from  Belgium  and  one  from 
Serbia. 

Senator  Moses.  On  page  267  of  the  print  which  you  have,  Mr. 
Davis,  paragraph  (6),  *oes  that  empower  the  reparation  commission 
to  supersede  the  German  Reichstag  in  writmg  taxation  measures  for 
Germany? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  exchange  of  notes  with 
Germany,  after  the  first  conditions  of  peace  were  presented,  we 
specifically  informed  Germany  that  it  was  not  intended  that  the 
powers  of  the  reparation  commission  should  extend  to  interfering 
m  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany,  and  my  own  opinion  is  that  this 
clause  was  unnecessary  but  some  of  the  Governments  were  very 
anxious  to  have  it  put  m. 

Senator  Moses.  What  Governments  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  England  and  France  especially  wanted  it,  and  Italy. 
The  three  of  them  wanted  it. 

Senator  Moses.  The  exchange  of  notes  constituted  an  effective 
reservation  in  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  Well,  it  was  more  a  question  of  the  spirit  than 
anything  else,  but  a  protocol  was  finally  drafted,  which  is  very 
short — I  have  foreotten  how  many  articles — which  defines  that,  ana 
there  were  probably  four  or  five  questions  that  arose,  and  one  of  them 
was  the  specific  (question,  as  I  recall  it,  that  the  reparation  commission 
was  not  to  exercise  administrative  influence  or  power  over  Germany, 
or  interfere  with  her  internal  affairs. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  could  be  the  object  of  this  language? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  it  is  pohtical. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  No;  wait  a  minute.  Take  this  same  para- 
graph (6)  on  page  267.     [Reading:] 

The  commiaEdon  shall  examine  the  Qennan  system  of  taxation,  first,  to  the  end  that 
the  sums  for  reparation  which  Germany  is  required  to  pay  shall  become  a  charge  upon 
all  her  revenues  prior  to  that  for  the  service  or  discharge  of  any  dome^c  loan,  and 
secondly,  so  as  to  satisfv  itself  that,  in  general,  the  German  scheme  of  taxation  is  fully 
as  heavy  proportionately  as  that  of  any  of  the  powers  represented  on  the  commission. 

Now  supposing  they  find  that  the  German  scheme  of  taxation 
is  not  proportionately  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  other  powers  repre- 
sented on  the  commission.     Are  they  to  do  nothing  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  my  judgment  is  that  they  can  do  absolutely 
nothing  about  it  until  Germany  has  failed  to  comply  with  her  obliga- 
tions up  to  that  moment,  and  unless  the  reparation  commission  is 
convinced  that  an  increase  in  Germany^s  tax  would  increase  her 
capacity  to  comply  with  her  obligations,  and  it  is  not  until 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Suppose  they  are  convinced  of  those  things. 
Then  what  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  a  right  to  tell  Germany  that  she  should 
increase  her  tax.     She  has  to  eomplv  with  the  reparation  obligation. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Then  why  did  you  not  answer  Senator  Moses 
in  the  aiBrmative  instead  of  the  n^ative  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  will  tell  you  why.  To  begin  with,  if  Germany  was 
imable  to  comply  with  her  reparation  obligations,  and  was  taxed 
maybe  50  per  cent  of  those  of  England:  you  might,  for  instance, 
increase  them  equal  to  England's,  and  by  so  doin^  you  would  really 
decrease  her  capacity  to  pay  instead  of  increasing  it" 

Senator  Brandeoee.  That  was  not  Senator  Moses's  ouestion.  He 
asked  you,  if  I  understood  him  correctly,  whether  under  this  para- 
•aph  (5)  it  would  overreach  the  right  oi  the  German  Reichstag  to 
their  rate  of  taxation,  and  you  said  it  would  not.  Now,  if  tney 
can  order  them  to  raise  their  rate  of  taxation  and  also  increase  their 
capacity  to  pay,  then  it  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  say  that  it  does 
overreach. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  can  not  say  so,  because  I  do  not  believe  it  does.  I 
probably  have  not  expressed  myself  clearly. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Well,  ii  it  does  not,  I  do  not  see  the  use  of 
putting^ it  in. 

Mr.  Davis.  As  I  said,  I  think  it  really  is  an  article  that  is  unneces- 
sary, but  some  of  the  Governments  wanted  this  in  very  badly,  and  we 
agreed  to  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Suppose  that  Germany  should  levy  a  tax, 
one-half  of  the  tax  that  is  imposed  upon  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
and  that  50  per  cent  of  said  tax  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  her 
obligations.  Then  the  commission  would  have  a  right  to  insist  that 
she  meet  her  obligations,  if  she  had  to  raise  her  tax  equivalent  to  that 
of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  provided  that  the  raising  of  the  tax  would  enable 
her  to  do  so. 

Senator  Williams.  Would  bring  a  greater  net  revenue  ? 

Ifr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  there.  Under  the 
Articles  of  Confederacy,  before  we  went  into  this  Federal  Union,  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederacy  had  no  right  to  levy  taxes  on  a  State, 
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but  they  did  have  a  right  to  call  upon  the  States  to  increase  their 
levies  and  come  up  to  their  quotas  as  they  had  undertaken  to  pay 
them. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  they  had  the  power  to  coerce  the  State 
to  do  it.  That  was  under  the  Articles  of  Confederacy,  which  was  a 
sort  of  American  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Kxox.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  failure. 

Senator  Williams.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  failure  in  every  respect 
except  the  first  original  object,  which  was  to  keep  peace  among  the 
colonies.  It  did  turn  out  to  be  a  failure  as  a  government,  and  we 
had  to  organize  instead  of  a  league  of  States  a  State  league,  or  a 
Federal  Government,  the  old  German  difference  btween  a  staats- 
bund 

Mr.  Davis.  Germany^s  reparation  is  really  to  be  payable  in  foreign 
currency,  and  a  decrease  in  her  tax  may  increase  her  capacity  to 
obtain  foreign  currency. 

Senator  Moses.  But  that  is  to  be  paid  at  a  stabilized  rate  of 
exchange. 

Mr.  Davis.  How  can  you  convert  local  currency  into  foreign  cur- 
rency ?     There  is  only  one  way  on  earth,  and  that  is  by  exports. 

Senator  Moses.  But  you  can  stablize  the  rate  of  exchange.  You 
know  how  many  marks  she  has. 

Mr.  Davis.  How  will  you  do  that  ? 

Senator  Moses.  It  is  in  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  established  a  gold  parity,  but  they  can  not 
possibly  maintain  that  gold  parity  unless  they  can  get  foreign  cur- 
rencies with  which  to  do  so.  It  is  perfectly  conceiveable  that  Ger- 
many might  have  a  big  surplus  income  which  is  payable  in  German 
marks,  and  the  Germany  currency  might  show  sucn  a  depreciation 
m  respect  to  foreign  currencies  that  she  could  not  use  that  surplus 
at  all.  If  that  condition  existed,  what  would  be  the  use  of  increasing 
her  taxes  further  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  reparation  commission 
that  Germany  could  meet  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  they  can  meet  it  the  way  it  is,  because  it  is 
elastic.  It  is  to  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  her  capacity.  I  do 
not  think  Germany  could  meet  the  maximum  that  is  laid  down  here. 
American  delegates  were  in  favor  of  fixing  a  definite  amount  now, 
but  there  are  many  reasons  that  make  that  practically  impossible 
at  this  moment. 

Senator  Moses.  Such  as  what  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  For  instance,  the  reparation  commission  was  sub- 
divided into  three  other  committees  or  commissions  and  one  of  these 
commissions  was  to  endeavor  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  as  to  what 
Germany  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay— ier  capacity  to  pay. 
There  was  quite  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  Uer- 
many  could  pay  within  a  period  of  30  years,  or  one  generation,  but 
it  soon  became  apparent  tnat  Germanj^s  bill  would  be  greater  than 
Tier  capacity  to  pay,  I  mean  on  a  reasonable  estimate  at  this  time. 
But  as  she  did  owe  so  much  more,  the  governments  who  are  greatly 
concerned  said,  *'It  is  probable  that  she  can  not  pay  everything  that 
«he  owes,  but  we  want  to  get  all  we  can  out  of  her,  and  we  want  at 
least  to  make  her  pay  all  she  can,  and  we  would  like  to  have  that  open. 
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We  do  not  propose  to  collect — we  can  not  collect — more  than  Ger- 
many can  pay.  '  That  is  the  reason  this  elasticity  is  given  to  the 
reparation  chapter  and  to  the  powers  of  the  reparation  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  To  take  the  utmost  she  can  pay 
during  the  next  veneration  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Tnat  is  it.  My  own  judgment  is  that  within  six 
months  they  will  come  to  a  definite  agreement  as  to  what  Germany 
shall  pay. 

Senator  Williams.  That  they  will  be  able  to  state  a  definite 
amount? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely.  I  think  they  are  going  to  find  that  those 
governments  do  need  something  as  a  basis  of  credit.  Under  the  present 
arrangement  the  German  bonds  that  would  be  delivered  under  this 
treaty  would  not  be  sufficiently  attractive  because  of  this  indefinite, 
ness.  At  present,  the  more  Germany  works  and  the  more  she  saves, 
the  more  she  has  got  to  pay,  but  even  then  she  might  not  be  able 
to  pay  the  full  amoimt,  and  1  do  not  believe  that  investors  would  be 
interested  in  German  obligations,  and  the  banks  Would  not  buy  them, 
until  they  know  definitely  what  is  going  to  be  the  final  policy  of  the 
reparation  commission  and  the  various  governments  in  relation 
thereto,  and  just  what  Germany  is  going  to  be  called  upon  to  pay; 
and  then,  after  that  amount  is  fixed  ana  agreed  upon,  it  they  tnink 
that  Germany  can  pay,  why  then  those  would  be  attractive  securities 
and  would  serve  as  a  basis  of  credit  to  rehabilitate  Europe. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  say  that  that  will  be  within  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  that  was  in  the  interchange  of  notes.  For  political 
and  other  reasons  it  was  impossible  to  agree  to  a  definite,  fixed 
amount  now. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  auite  understand  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  had  to  leave  it  indefinite;  but  in  the  notes  ex- 
changed with  Germany  we  finally  stated,  ''Now,  we  will 
be  ^lad  to  give  you  facility  to  study  the  damage  you  have  done  and 
make  propositions  within  four  months  either  to  repair  a  part  of  this 
damage,  or  to  pay  for  the  damage,  and  to  issue  obligations  for  the. 
balance,  and  in  oraer  to  come  to  a  definite  agreement  we  will  endeavor 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement,  fixing  a  definite  amount,  two  months 
thereafter.' ' 

Senator  Knox.  Between  whom  were  those  notes  exchanged  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Between  the  allied  and  associated  peace  conference  and 
the  German  plenipotentiaries. 

Senator  Knox.  Where  are  those  notes  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  were  published.  Senator. 

Senator  Knox.  Are  they  here  in  our  State  Department? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  so.  Substantially  what  they  agreed, 
Senator,  is  in  the  protocol  to  the  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  was  submitted  by  the 
President  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  but  there  is  quite  a  lot  of  correspondence. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  mean  the  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  substance  is  in  the  protocol. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  There  is  extensive  correspondence  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  which  was  furnished  to  the 
Senate  by  the  President  constitutes  the  substance,  you  say? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  I  am  satisfied  that  all  of  the  governments  con- 
cerned, especially  those  most  greatly  concerned,  will  soon  realize  that 
it  is  very  important  to  fix  a  definite  amount  and  settle  this  definitely, 
so  that  Grermany  and  the  world  knows  what  is  to  be  done. 

Senator  Moses.  Particularly  in  Mr.  Baruch's  testimony,  he  says- 
that  GreTnany  can  not  pay.    He  says  on  page  41 : 

Because  Germany  can  not  pay  the  entire  claim. 

Further  down  on  the  same  page  he  says  [reading] : 

The  general  view  is  that  there  will  not  be  enough  to  go  around:  that  Germany  will 
not  be  able  to  pay  it. 

And  then  again  he  says: 

Germany  will  be  imable  to  meet  the  bill  that  will  be  put  against  her. 

And  he  says  further: 

Germany  actually  owee  more  than  she  can  pay. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Baruch  says,  but  there  are  other 
people  that  hold  different  views,  Senator.  I  quite  agree  with  his 
views,  but  there  are  people  who  hold  other  views.  There  were  some 
representatives  who  tnoughtthatGermanycouldpay  $100,000,000,000, 
which  is  more  than  GermanVs  national  wealth.  There  was  quite  a 
difference  of  opinion,  but  I  think  that  as  a  rule  decidedly  a  very  lai^e 
majority  of  economists  and  financiers  agreed  substantially  that  Ger- 
many can  not  pay  what  her  bill  will  amount  to. 

Senator  Moses.  And  Mr.  Baruch  said  that  up  to  the  very  last  day 
the  American  commissioners  sought  to  have  a  definite  amount  fixed. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  did. 

Senator  Moses.  But  he  gave  no  explanation  as  to  why  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners  yielded  that  point.     What  was  the  real  reason? 

Mr.  Davis.  Because  it  was  not  our  party  as  much  as  it  was 
that  of  the  other  Govemments\ 

Senator  Moses.  Upon  the  theory  that  we  are  not  to  participate  in 
the  reparation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  mean  our  participation  is  so  infinitesimal,  that  it  is 
not  a  vital  question. 

Senator  Moses.  Then,  why  take  one-fifth  of  the  responsibiUty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  results  of  it  concerns  the  United  States  very 
much  because  the  financial  stabiUtj^  of  the  world  concerns  the  United 
States  even  from  a  selfish  standpoint,. 

Senator  Moses.  We  are  one  of  the  four  permanent  voting  mem- 
bers of  the  reparation  commission  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Just  why  was  that  unique  piece  of  mechanism  set 
up  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium  have  more 
material  interest  in  what  Germany  pays  than  any  other  Government, 
very  much  more.  They  were  the  only  ones  that  had  very  much  to 
collect  from  Gtermany. 

Senator  Moses.  Serbia? 

Mr.  Davis.  Serbia's  bill  is  really  more  against  Bulgaria. 

Senator  Williams.  And  Austria. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  Hungary  and  Austria.  Those  were  the  principal 
coimtries  concerned.    Tliat  is  the  reason. 
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Senator  Moses.  Then,  why  was  not  Belgium  made  a  member  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Belgium  is  made  a  member. 

Senator  Moses.  As  far  as  her  interest  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  We  are  made  a  pennanent  voting  member  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Grennany  was  made  lointly  and  severally  liable  for  the 
damage  done  by  her  associates  and  allies,  and  Germany  theoretically 
is  liable  for  all  the  damage  that  Bulgaria  and  Anstria-Hmigary  did 
to  Serbia  and  Roimianiay  out  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  collect  most 
of  their  share  from  Bidgaria  and  Himgary. 

Senator  Williams.  Whatever  they  do  collect  will  go  as  a  credit? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Moses.  You  seem  to  be  missing  the  point.  We  would 
have  an  infinitesimal  share  in  the  reparation,  but  we  are  one  of  the 
four  permanent  voting  members.  Belgiiun  has  a  larger  share  in 
the  reparation,  but  is  a  member  only  as  her  interests  are  concerned. 
Whv  the  distinction  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  Belgium  is  of  coxirse  a  small  power  and  does 
not  have  the  world  interests  that  a  larger  power  has,  but  it  was  felt 
that  Belgium^s  rights  must  be  protected,  and  therefore  that  she 
should  participate  in  voting  on  matters  that  concerned  Belgium. 
But  the  larger  powers  are  really  more  concerned  with  conditions 
throughout  the  world  than  a  small  power,  because  they  can  suffer 
more  and  they  have  more  interests. 

Senator  Moses.  The  assumption  being  that  every  vote  taken  by 
the  reparation  commission  is  one  that  wul  interest  us  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  the  other  powers  were  very  anxious  to  have  the 
United  States  come  into  the  reparation  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  Because  they  thought  that  oxir  material  and  moral 
influence  would  be  valuable. 

Senator  Pomerene.  May  I  suggest  this,  too,  that  while  we  may 
not  have  a  very  lar^e  part  of  the  funds  that  are  paid  in  reparation, 
we  have  a  very  positive  interest  in  the  financial  condition  of  those 
nations  which  will  receive  this  money,  because  they  owe  us  about 
$10,000,000,000? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  see  every  reason  why  we  should  go  on  the  commis- 
sion myself,  and  I  see  no  reason,  practically,  wny  we  should  not, 
because,  as  I  say,  while  the  other  coimtries,  England,  France,  Italy, 
and  Belgium,  expect  to  collect  very  much  more  from  Germany  and 
have  a  much  larger  claim  than  the  United  States — oxir  claim  is  very 
small,  even  if  we  put  it  in — ^yet  it  would  seem  that  we  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  financial  conditions  of  the  world  and  of  these  coim- 
tries.    We  are  the  creditors  of  the  world. 

Senator  Branbegee.  Do  you  know  what  portion  of  the  records  of 
the  peace  commission  has  arrived  in  this  country? 

Mr,  Davis.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  has  been  a  month  since  the  President 
arrived  here,  and  I  wondered  whether  they  were  going  to  keep  the 
records  over  there  or  send  them  here. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  not  heard  as  to  that. 

Senator  Williams.  He  ought  to  have  brought  them  in  his  valise. 

Senator  Brandegee.  No;  but  in  a  month  I  thought  they  might 
have  been  brought  over. 
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Senator  Williams.  Ttere  are  many  of  them  cominff  every  day. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  nnd  out.  I  did 
not  know  whether  they  were  coming  or  not. 

Senator  Moses.  In  naming  fifteen  billions  as  the  amoxmt  of  bonds 
to  be  issued,  you  had  reference  to  the  provisions  at  the  bottom  of 
page  267  and  on  page  269  of  the  committee  print,  did  you  not,  para- 
graphs 1  and  2  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Fifteen  bilUons  surely  will  be  issued  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  possibly  ten  billions  more  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  possibly.  I  hope  that  the  financial  condition  of 
Germany  will  be  so  good  that  those  can  be  delivered;  but  it  entirely 
depends  on  that,  because  those  $10,000,000,000  under  (3)  are  not 
to  be  delivered  until  the  reparation  commission  are  unanimously  of 
the  opinion  that  Germany  can  meet  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on 
these  obligations. 

Senator  Pomerene.  May  I  ask  a  question  there  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  In  view  of  certain  suggestions  which  have- 
been  made,  perhaps  outside  of  the  committee,  I  will  ask  you  this 
question:  You  have  called  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
bonds  are  to  be  trusteed,  the  manner  in  which  the  certificates  are  to 
be  issued  to  the  several  parties.  Is  there  anything  in  this  treaty 
which  makes  the  commissioners  or  the  State  or  tne  Government 
which  they  represent  individually  or  collectively  liable  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  either  these  bonds  or  the  certificate  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  there  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  other  member  of  the  committee  desire 
to  ask  any  questions? 

Senator  Swanson.  Mr.  Davis,  let  me  ask  you  a  question  on  some- 
thing that  we  were  discussing  with  Mr.  Baruch. 

After  this  treaty  is  ratified,  how  will  the  trade  relations  between 
Germany  and  the  United  vStates  and  other  allied  countries  be  resumed  ? 
To  what  extent  will  the  reparation  commission  have  control  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Theoretically  they  can  come  and  trade.  Anyone  who 
has  got  the  money  to  buy  something — any  German  who  has  the 
money  to  buy  something — can  come  and  set  it.  From  a  practical 
standpoint  it  will  probably  be  rather  difficult,  for  the  first  two  years, 
without  the  permission  of  the  reparation  commission.  If  you  can 
conceive  of  tnis  reparation  chapter  as  something  that  we  were  dis- 
cussing pro  and  con  for  several  months,  you  will  understand  that 
people  s  views  changed,  more  and  more  as  thev  got  into  the  facts. 

It  was  first  thought  that  Germany  could  pay  §5,000,000,000 
within  the  first  two  years,  I  personally,  always  contended  that  it 
would  be  impossible,  or  that  if  she  did,  she  would  not  be  able  to 
pay  anything  else,  because  it  would  leave  her  so  weak;  it  would 
just  take  all  her  capital  they  had;  and  that  instead  of  Germany 
paying  $5,000,000,000  the  first  two  years,  1  thought  those  Govern- 
ments would  have  to  help  Germany;  either  land  her  money,  or  let 
her  keep  some  capital  which  she  had ;  and  that  unless  Germany  could 
get  food  and  raw  materials,  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  anything. 
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So  that,  in  substance,  my  interpretation  of  that  first  payment  of 
$5,000,000,000  is  that  Germany  snail  pay  to  the  reparation  commis- 
sion $5,000,000,000,  less  what  she  may  require  in  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials during  those  first  two  years,  which  may  perhaps  mean  that 
Germany  can  pay  only  $2,000,000,000;  because,  in  adcution  to  that^ 
she  has  to  pay  the  armies  of  occupation;  and  the  United  States  will 
have  a  rather  large  bill  there. 

Senator  Swanson.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  treaty.  If  a  German  factory  or  manufacturing 
establishment  had  the  money,  and  desired  to  purchase  raw  materiu 
in  this  country,  lumber  or  cotton,  or  elsewhere  rubber,  could  she 
do  it  without  the  consent  of  the  reparation  commission  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  My  judgment  is,  yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Mr.  Baruch  had  an  idea  that  she  could  not. 

Mr.  Davis.  Here  is  the  point.  Germany  can  not  export  securities 
or  gold  during  the  first  two  years  without  tlie  consent  of  the  reparation 
commission^  For  instance,  during  the  armistice  period  Germany 
coidd  not  export  gold  without  the  consent  of  the  supreme  economic 
council,  which  was  the  body  that  controlled  such  matters. 

Senator  Swanson.  Nothmg  would  prevent  a  foreign  concern  from 
extending  credit  to  a  German  manufacturing  estabhshme^t  for  raw 
materials  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No.  It  might  be  possible,  however,  that  anyone  ex- 
tending credit,  in  order  to  avoidi  any  misunderstanding,  would  like 
to  have  the  approval  of  the  reparation  commission. 

Senator  Knox.  Are  not  the  French  selling  to  the  Germans  now? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  and  I  think  that  if  any  ^Vmerican  wants  to  sell 
anything  to  a  German,  he  will  sell  it  to  him  and  ship  it  to  him. 

Senator  Williams.  You  do  not  mean  if  it  involves  the  export  of 
gold  or  securities  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No.     If  it  does,  it  can  not  be  done. 

Senator  Williams.  But  if  it  involved  some  credit  that  a  German 
bank  coidd  arrange  with  a  bank  in  New  Orleans  which  did  not  involve 
the  export  of  gold  or  securities  from  Germany,  then  no  consent  of 
anybody  would  be  necessary? 

Mr.  Davis.  My  opinion  is  that  it  would  not  require  the  consent 
of  anybody. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is,  to-day,  if  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion wanted  to  sell  to  a  German  railroad  20,000  tons  of  steel  rails^ 
they  could  do  it  and  give  them  credit  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Or  if  a  New  Orleans  bank  wanted  to  extend  a 
credit  to  a  Hamburg  bank  and  the  Hamburg  bank  wanted  to  buy 
cotton,  that  could  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  only  where  gold  or  securities  come  into 
consideration  that  that  becomes  operative  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  perfectly  true.  It  is  I  think,  however,  that  a 
banking  institution  or  an  exporting  house  would  like  to  know  just 
what  the  reparation  commission's  policy  is  going  to  be  before  extend- 
ing any  very  large  line  of  credit.     They  might  want  to  know  that. 

Senator  Williams.  Undoubtedly,  because  any  very  large  line  of 
credit  would  have  to  be  based,  ultimately,  upon  gold  or  securities. 
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Senator  Swanson.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  treaty  to  prohibit 
anything  except  the  export  of  gold  and  securities  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Knox.  That  might  involve  the  policy  of  whether  the 
reparation  commission  were  going  to  permit  the  export  of  gold  or 
securities  in  connection  with  tnat  transaction. 

Senator  Williams.  In  a  transaction  such  as  I  have  indicated  in 
cotton,  or  in  a  steel  products  transaction  such  as  Senator  Knox  indi- 
cated, a  ffood  deal  of  this  payment  would  be  made  through  clearing- 
house b«3ances,  would  it  not — clearances  of  one  sort  or  another — 
without  resulting  in  the  shipment  of  gold  or  securities  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Germany  will  be.  wanting  to  buy  steel  from  us, 
and  we  will  be  wanting  to  buy  a  good  deal  from  Germany,  too,  pretty 
soon. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Is  there  any  limitation  upon  the  importation  of 
gold  into  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  So  that  if  we  wanted  to  buy  now,  and  pay  in  gold, 
we  could  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  and  that  very  gold  might  later  be  treated, 
as  a  part  of  a  balance  of  trade  settled  by  the  reparation  commission, 
as  bemg  in  an  exceptional  attitude  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Germany  will  want  to  withdraw  the  gold  if  she  can. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  Mr. 
Davis.     If  not,  Mr.  Davis,  we  will  excuse  you. 

Senator  Knox.  Senator  Johnson  indicated  that  he  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Davis  return  to-morrow.  He  was  compelled  to  leave,  and 
he  wanted  to  ask  him  some  Questions. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  then  Mr.  Davis  will  come  back  to- 
morrow. 

The  committee  has  said  hitherto  that  they  would  like  to  hear  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  I  think  we  can  finish  with  Mr.  Davis  to-morrow 
and  I  could  ask  Mr.  Lansing  to  come. 

Senator  Moses.  To  come  on  the  following  day,  do  you  mean,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  to  come  to-morrow.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
Senator  Johnson  desires  to  examine  Mr.  Davis.  I  will  take  the 
pleasure  of  the  committee  on  that.  Shall  I  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  appear  the  day  after  to-morrow? 

Senator  Swanson.  1  think  it  would  be  better.  We  sit  only  an 
hour  and  a  half  each  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  then  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  come 
on  Wednesday. 

There  is  no  other  witness  to  be  heard  this  morning,  that  I  am  aware 
of.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning 
at  half  past  10,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  be  here  then,  Mr.  Davis,  if  you 
can. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.55  o^clock  a.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  imtil 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  August  5,  1919,  at  10.30  oVlock  a.  m. 


TUBSDAY,  AUairST  5,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington  y  D.  (\ 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  presiding. 

Present,  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Brand^ee,  Fall, 
Knox,  Hardiner,  Johnson  of  California,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Williams, 
Swanson,  Smith,  and  Pittman. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  VOBMAV  H.  DAVIS— Continued. 

TTie  Chairman.  We  will  continue  with  Mr.  Davis. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  Davis,  you  were  a  member  of 
two  commissions,  as  I  understood  you.  Finance  and  Reparation? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  each  commission  have  separate 
experts  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  Sometimes  they  duplicated.  Sometimes  some 
of  the  same  people  were  on  both  commissions,  but  they  were  separate 
bodies. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  any  of  those  experts  resign  at 
an  V  time  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  One  of  the  British  representatives  resigned  along  at  the 
last,  who  represented  the  British  treasury.  He  resigned  because  of 
ill  health. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  the  American  experts  resign  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  on  any  of  the  committees  that  I  was  on. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  that  any  resigned  at 
aU? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  recall  that  Mr.  Bullitt,  who  was  attached  in  some  way 
to  the  peace  del^ation,  resigned. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  any  of  the  experts  resign  that 
you  recall  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  Bullitt  the  one  who  went  to  .Russia? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Who  went  with  Mr.  Bullitt  to  Russia  ?  There 
was  some  one  else  went  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  Lincoln  Steffens. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  oositive,  but  I  think  it  was  Lincoln  Steflfens. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  went  there  representing  the 
United  States  1 
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Mr.  Davis.  Senator,  I  never  did  quite  understand  just  in  what 
capacity  they  went  there,  but  apparently  for  the  United  States. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  you  reached  Paris  and  were 
engaged  in  that  work,  Mr.  Bullitt  was  a  regular  official  attached  to 
the  American  Commission  in  some  capacity,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Bullitt  was,  I  understand,  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  State  Department  and  was  with  the  State  Department  staff 
there,  and  I  did  not  come  in  contact  with  him  at  all,  so  I  do  not 
know  just  what  he  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  have  any  fundamental 
theory  or  any  basis  upon  which  you  began  your  work  in  relation  to 
reparations  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  you  mean  as  to  arriving  at  Germany's  capacity 
to  pay? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Well,  in  arriving  at  the  modus 
operandi  ultimately  ot  the  collection  of  the  debt,  and  the  like  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  we  started  out  with  a  practical  definition  as  to 
what  Germany  was  liable  for,  which  was  defined  in  the  interchange 
of  notes  between  the  President  and  the  German  Government  and 
between  the  President  and  the  aUied  powers. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Those  notes  to  which  you  refer 
were  written  when — after  the  armistice  or  before  the  armistice  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Leading  up  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  the  armistice  gave  you  the 
foundation,  then,  upon  which  to  work? 

Mr.  Davqs.  We  felt  that  an  agreement  was  made. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  that  agreement  had  been 
that  Germany  should  pay  all  of  the  damage  that  had  been  caused  by 
her? 

Mr.  Davis.  All  of  the  damage  to  civilians  and  their  property. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  TTiat  alone  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  forget  the  exact  wording.  It  was  first  defined  in 
certain  of  the  fourteen  points,  in  the  interchange  of  notes  by  the 
President  with  the  Germans  and  the  Allies,  the  Anies  desired  to  clear 
this  matter  up  definitely,  and  they  rephed  that  they  would  Uke  to 
understand  just  what  tnis  damage  referred  to;  that  is,  if  it  were  all 
damage  caused  on  the  ocean,  from  the  air,  and  on  the  land,  and  the 
President  replied  yes,  and  then  that  was  presented  to  the  Germans, 
and  they  said,  **0n  those  conditions  we  are  prepared  to  sign  the 
armistice. " 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  these  notes  published  at  the 
time? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  these  were  notes  that  were 
subsequent  to  the  fourteen  points  and  prior  to  the  armistice  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  they  the  notes  upon  which 
the  armistice  was  based  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  was  our  understanding. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  started,  then,  so  far  as  the 
American  Commission  was  concerned,  with  a  basis  for  computation 
and  a  basis  for  reparation  provisions  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  basis  was  what,  if  you 
will  please  repeat  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  Grermany  should  repair  the  damage  caused  to  the 
civilians  and  their  property  wherever  found. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  that  basis  adhered  to  through- 
out. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  understand  that  it  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  are  concerned,  is  that  basis  adhered  to  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  so»  Senator.  There  were  naturally  some  differ- 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  included  in  that,  but  I  think 
it  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now,  that  basLs,  you  took  it  from 
the  very  beginning,  without  a  real  computation,  would  equal  an 
amount  greater  than  Germany  could  pav  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  we  had  experts  working  for  several  months  com- 
puting damages  under  the  vanous  categories  which  came  within  that 
so-caUed  agreement  leading  up  to  the  armistice,  and  all  of  the  Gov- 
ernments were  filing  statements  of  their  specific  damages,  and  our  ex- 
perts and  their  experts  were  going  over  these,  comparing  them  with  their 
own  information,  and  we  got  at  a  comparatively  reasonable  estimate 
as  to  what  the  damage  under"  the  various  categories  would  amount  to. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  These  experts  began  that  work 
after  you  had  gone  to  Paris  ? 

Mr."  Davis.  les. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now  that  estimate  that  you  thus 
reached  was  conceived  to  be  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  amoimt  that 
ought  to  be  paid  upon  the  basis  you  have  suggested  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  felt  that  that  was  a  reasonable  estimate  of  what 
Germany  was  liable  for.  Then  the  other  question  arose  as  to  whether 
or  not  dfermany  could  pay  that  amoimt. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  the  conclusion  reached  on  the 
latter  subject  was  that  she  could  not  pay  that  amount  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  was  our  conclusion,  Senator.  Some  people  still 
hold  that  she  can. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  is  a  part  of  the  treaty,  is  it  not  ? 
You  have  inserted  it  as  a  provision  that  it  is  recognized  that  Germany 
is  unable  to  pay  the  f uU  debt  that  is  due  from  her  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  I  do  not  so  iinderstand  that.  My  interpretation 
of  the  first  article  in  the  reparation  chapter  is  that  Germany  is  mor- 
ally responsible  for  having  caused  all  of  the  damage,  all  the  war  costs 
and  everything  else,  but  realizing  her  inability  to  make  good,  to 
restore  all  of  that  damage,  the  allied  and  associated  governments 
had  confined  themselves  to  requiring  Germany  to  pay  to  the  utmost 
of  her  capacity  the  damages  imder  tne  specific  categories  attached. 

Senator  Knox.  Can  you  tell  how  much  the  war  cost  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  that  is  very  difficult.  Of  course.  Senator,  that 
depends  very  much  on  how  you  figure  that.  If  you  mean  the  eco- 
nomic loss,  it  is  one  thing.    If  you  mean  actual  expenditures 

Senator  Knox.  I  mean  actual  expenditures. 

^fr.  Davis.  The  actual  expenditures  were  probably  between 
$200,000,000,000  and  $250,000,000,000. 

Senator  Harding.  Does  that  include  property  destroyed  by  the 
war? 
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Mr.  Davis.  No,  I  am  just  referring  to  expenditures  by  the  various 
Governments  concerned. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Do  you  include  what  the  German  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  expend  now  in  reimbiu^sing  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  I  mean  the  expenditures  for  conducting  the  war. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  ^one,  or  on 
both  sides  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  would  include  everything,  the  Germans  and 
everybody. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  have  seen  a  statement  made  by  some  statis- 
ticians that  the  bonded  indebtedness  would  amount  to  about 
$190,000,000,000  when  the  armies  were  disbanded,  and  that  the 
residue,  between  that  and  $250,000,000,000  would  be  represented  by 
the  taxes  that  were  collected  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  $190,000,000,000  is  rather  excessive,  Senator. 
As  I  recall,  England  *s  bonded  indebtedness  will  be  about  10,000,000,000 
pounds,  or  we  will  say,  $50,000,000,000,  and  the  United  States 
$30,000,000,000.  That  would  be  $80,000,000,000.  Ours  pn^bably 
will  not  go  quite  so  high,  say,  $25,000,000,000.  That  will  make 
$75,000,000,000  for  England  and  the  United  States;  France,  $25,- 
000,000,000,  would  be  $100,000,000,000,  and  Germany  about  $35,- 
000,000,000,  or  a  total  of  $135,000,000,000.  Italy  mcreased  her 
bonded  indebtedness  to  about  $12,500,000,000  during  the  war,  and 
Austria  increased  hers  about  $12,500,000,000. 

Senator  Willl\ms.  Does  that  computation  take  in  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria  ? 

mr.  Davis.  No,  but  they  were  very  small.  I  should  say  both  those 
Governments  combined  would  not  increase  the  figure  over  $5,000,- 
000,000.  Certainly  $150,000,000,000  of  bonded  indebtedness  would 
about  cover  it. 

vSenator  Swanson.  I  think  that  estimate  was  for  the  time  whea 
the  armies  were  disbanding  and  peace  declared. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  calculating  up  to  the  present. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  With  the  estimates  made  by  your 
experts  of  the  total  damage,  what  w^as  the  reason  why  you  did  not 
in  the  treaty  fix  the  total  amount  to  be  paid  by  Germany  ?  Prob- 
ably you  stated  that  yesterday,  but  possibily  I  have  forgotten  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  should  say  principally.  Senator,  because,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  most  of  us  at  any  rate,  Germany  could  not  pay 
Anything  Bke  the  full  amount  of  the  damage  for  which  she  was 
liaole;  and  because  the  amount  which  she  could  pay  was  smaller 
than  the  full  bill,  we  were  principally  anxious  to  have  Germany 
sign  a  note  for  the  full  amount,  and  tnen  determine  later  on  what 
reductions  should  be  made  on  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  so  you  consider  the  treaty  to 
be  the  signing  of  a  note  for  the  full  amount,  with  the  power  in  the 
Reparations  Commission  to  make  deductions  subsequently,  which 
shall  be  determined.  Now  your  Reparation  Commission  consists  in 
reality  of  the  Big  Five  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  the  Big  Five.  It  is  really  the  Big  Four  and 
Belgium. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  Big  Pour  and  Belgium.  I 
think  we  have  one-fifth  of  the  voting  power. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  in  some  instances,  where 
Belgium  is  not  concerned,  as  I  recall  the  treaty,  probably  one-fourth 
of  the  voting  power. 

Mr.  Davis.  No  ;  where  Belgium  is  not  conreme<l  some  one  else  fits 
in  Belgium's  place. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  in  any  event  we  will  never 
have  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  voting  power. 

Mr.  DavIwS.  No;  but  we  provided  that  that  one-fifth  would  be  a 
very  powerful  vote,  because  in  most  important  matters  a  unanimous 
vote  is  required. 

Senator  eloHNsoN  of  California.  Yesterday  you  said  what  I  think 
is  quite  the  fact  in  all  of  our  experience,  that  when  men  sit  by  them- 
selves  around  a  table  it  is  not  difficult  to  reach  a  unanimous  con- 
clusion.    That  is  correct,  isn't  it  I 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  is  your  experience  in 
practice  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  takes  time.  It  can  not  alwaj^s  be  done.  Sometimes 
there  may  be  such  conflicting  conditions  that  it  may  take  some  time, 
and  you  may  have  to  go  at  it  g^radually  to  accomplish  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CiJifomia.  But  ultimately 

Mr.  Davis.  Ultimately,  I  think  it  can  be  done. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  now  we  have  Germany 
signing  a  note  admittedly  for  more  than  she  can  pay.  We  can  start 
with  tnat  premise,  can  we  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  it  is  no  more  than  some  of  the  interested  parties 
think  she  can  pay? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am,  of  course,  taking  the  view 
that  you  gentlemen  took. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  American  view  is  that,  absolutely. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California!  I  take  our  American  view  in 
preference  to  any  other. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  you  gentlemen  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  note  for  a  greater  sum  than  Germany 
was  able  to  pay? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  look  forward,  however,  finally 
to  the  reparation  commission,  composed  as  you  have  indicated, 
scaling  that  down  so  that  she  can  pay.  The  scaling  down  would 
dej)end  upon  obtaining  the  imanimous  consent  of  the  reparation  com- 
mission hereafter,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  without  that  unanimous  con- 
sent the  world  is  confronted  to-day  with  a  bill  that  has  been  placed 
against  Germany  greater  than  it  is  possible  for  her  to  pay.  and  under 
the  terms  of  this  treaty  she  may  be  required  in  various  lashions,  as 
they  are  indicated,  to  attempt  to  pay  that  bill. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  not.  In  the  first  place,  Germany  delivers 
bonds  for  only  $15,000,000,000,  except  the  small  extra  amoimt  that 
she  will  deliver  for  Belgium,  which  probably  would  run  it  up  to 
$16,000,000,000,  and  Germany  can  not  be  called  upon  to  deliver  any 
more  bonds  without  the  imanimous  consent  of  the  reparation  com- 
mission.    In  other  words,  we  insisted  that  Germany  must  not  be 
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put  in  the  position  of  having  obligations,  bonds  outstanding,  which 
mi^ht  be  in  excess  of  what  she  comd  reasonably  be  expectea  to  pay, 
and  we  avoid  that  danger  in  that  waj. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  With  the  debt  hanging  over  herl 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  it  is  a  book  account,  that  is  true;  tnere  is  that 
book  account. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  there  any  mode  by  which  that 
book  account  may  be  collected  or  enforced  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  To  what  extent,  then,  may  the 
reparation  commission  enforce  its  collection  hereafter  ? 
,     Mr.  Davis.  My  interpretation  is  that  the  reparation  commission 
can  not  enforce  the  collection  of  anything  beyond  the  bonds  which 
they  have  in  their  possession  or  that  have  been  delivered  to  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  that  your  reading  of  the 
treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  is  that  your  reading  concerning 
the  taxation  clause,  the  mdustrial  clauses,  and  the  like  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Y(^;  it  is. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  in  respect  to  shipping  and  the 
various  things  that  Germany  is  to  deliver,  is  that  your  reading  of  the 
treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  will  all  be  credited. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  understand  that,  that  that  will 
all  be  credited,  but  the  point  is,  has  not  the  reparation  commission 
the  power — ^whether  it  will  exercise  it  or  not  is  a  different  proposi- 
tion— to  endeavor  to  collect  this  bill  that  Germany  now  owes  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  understand  that  they  can  do  anvthing  toward 
collecting  anything  except  the  bonds  that  they  have,  that  have  been 
delivered  to  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  interpret  the  treaty  to 
mean  that  the  reparation  commission  can  do  anything  concerning 
the  compelling  the  nerformance  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  by  Ger- 
many except  the  collection  of  the  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  From  a  practical  standpoint  and  from  a  reading  of  the 
treaty  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  do  anything  else. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  your  con- 
struction of  it  because,  as  I  undeistand  the  terms,  I  had  quite  a  dif- 
ferent view. 

Senator  Harding.  Right  there,  then,  what  is  the  object  in  giving 
to  the  reparation  commission  the  power  to  see  that  the  German  rate 
of  taxation  is  made  equivalent  to  that  of  any  other  power  engaged 
in  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Senator,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  I  do  not  think  that  was 
a  necessary  clause  to  put  in  the  tretLty,  Some  of  the  other  powers 
wanted  it  in  the  treaty,  partly  for  political  reasons,  and  we  could  see 
ni  objection  to  it,  ancl  we  agreed  to  its  going  in;  but,  as  I  explained 
yesterday,  the  German  rate  of  taxation  may  or  may  not  have  any 
relation  to  Germanv^s  capacity  to  pay  in  foreign  currency,  because 
her  taxes  will  be  collectea  in  German  currency. 

Senator  Harding.  If  you  have  covered  that  already,  I  am  sorry  to 
have  taken  the  time  to-dav. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Is  not  the  effect  of  that  agreement  simply 
this:  That  the  reparation  commission  will  not  release  any  part  of  the 
sum  which  Germany  agiees  to  pay  if  the  taxation  in  Germany  is  not 
as  heavy  as  it  is  m  the  other  countries  ?  In  other  words,  if  her  taxa- 
tion is  less  dian  that  of  the  countries  to  which  she  owes  the  debt, 
those  countries  will  insist  that  she  shall  pay,  if  it  requires  a  taxation 
equal  to  their  own,  and  that  they  will  not  release  any  part  of  it  until 
her  taxation  comes  up  to  the  taxation  of  the  other  countries. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is,  provided  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  an  in- 
crease in  her  taxes  will  increase  her  power  to  comply  with  her  obli- 
gations. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  I  understand,  but  that  is  the  purpose  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  if  they  find  that  she  can  not  even  pay 
the  taxation  equivalent  to  what  is  paid  in  France  or  in  Great  Britain, 
they  may  still  relieve  her  from  a  portion  of  the  debt,  provided  the 
eflfect  of  Increasing  her  taxation  would  be  to  destroy  her  aoility  to  pay. 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely.  In  other  words,  if  they  expect  to  collect 
from  Germany  they  have  got  to  treat  that  situation  in  an  inteUigent 
manner,  or  they  will  destrov  Germany's  capacity  to  pay. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Exactly,  and  you  look  to  see  the 
reparation  commission « treat  it  in  an  intelligent  manner,  so  that 
they  wiU  take  up  to  Germany's  capacity  and  no  more  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  there  is  the  power  to  do  more, 
is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  they  have  the  power.  That  is,  they  have  the 
power  to  take  measures  or  fail  to  take  measures  which  would  not  be 
mtelligent  and  constructive. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Exactly;  so  that  with  your  bill 
that  Germany  has  signed  in  blank,  your  reparation  commission  have 
the  discretion  to  do  as  they  see  fit.  We  assume  that  the  reparation 
commission  will  act  intelligently,  of  course,  and  not  press  the  debtor 
to  the  wall,  but  the  reparation  commission  has  the  power  to  do 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  see  how  the  reparation  chapter  of  the  treaty 
can  be  construed  beyond  the  fact  that  the  reparation  commission 
can  only  enforce  compUance  on  the  part  of  Germany  in  r^pect  to  the 
bonds  which  have  been  delivered  to  the  reparation  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  How  do  you  look  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  sums  that  will  be  fixed  otherwise — for  reparation  in  those 
sums? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  left  rather  vague,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  enforced. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  mean  that  if  the  repara- 
tion commission,  outside  of  these  bonds,  determine  that  Germany 
shall  pay  a  certain  sum,  there  is  no  means  of  enforcement  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  but  I  say  the  reparation  commission  must  first 
determine  that  Germany  shaU  deliver  additional  bonds,  and  that  that 
requires  a  unanimous  vote. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfornia.  All  right,  but  under  the  bill  which 
has  been  admitted  by  Germany  and  is  now  indefinite  in  amount,  if 
they  require  that  a  certain  sum  shall  be  delivered  in  bonds,  Germany 
must  deliver  them. 
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Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  decidedly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caliiomia.  Certainly,  and  the  reparation 
commission  has  the  power  to  determine  the  amomit  of  those  bonds  up 
to  the  amoimt  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  require  Germany  to  pay 
them! 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  indeed. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now  the  reparation  commission, 
if  you  will  recall,  has  no  power  of  cancellation. 

Mr.  Davis.  Except  by  unanimous  vote. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  have  even  got  to  go  back  to 
their  Governments,  have  they  not  ?    Do  you  not  rec«3l  that  provision  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  does  say  that  the  Governments,  acting  through  the 
reparation  commission,  as  I  recall  the  wording 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  not  attempting  to  state  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  my  recollection  of  the  treaty,  but  as  I  recall 
it,  before  cancellation  or  modification  in  reality,  the  reparation  com- 
mission must  have  the  consent  of  the  Governments  concerned. 

wSenator  Fall.  I  have  the  provision  here. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  read  it  ? 

Senator  Fall.  This  is  the  way  it  reads: 

Annex  2  to  article  24-4.  paragraph  l.S,  fiilsertitn  (a):  Questicr.e  involving  the 
sovereignty  of  any  of  the  ailied  and  associated  p  iWei?^,  or  the  cancellation  of  the 
whole  or  any  \mri  of  the  debt  or  obligatic  ns  cf  Geiirany,  bhail  he  by  unanimous  vote. 

In  case  of  any  difference  of  opinion  cmr ng  ihe  delegates,  which  can  not  be  solved 
bv  reference  to  their  Govemments,  upon  the  question  whether  a  given  case  is  one 
which  requires  a  unanimoi:s  vote  fcr  its  decision  cr  not,  sue  h  difference  shall  be  referred 
to  the  immediate  arbitration  of  some  impartial  person  to  be  agreed  upon  by  their 
Governments,  whose  award  the  allied  and  associated  Grovemments  agree  to  accept. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  the  provision. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  the  provision  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Johnson]  refers  to  is  article  234,  found  on  page  251. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  recalled  the  provision,  but  it  was 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  bother  with  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Giving  the  right  to  cancel  or  not  to  cancel  any 
part,  except  with  specific  authority  of  the  Governments  represented 
on  the  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  thank  the  Senator.  That  was 
what  I  referred  to — 

Except  with  the  specific  authority  of  the  several  Govemments  represented  upon 
the  commifision. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  last  sentence  in  article  233  also  bears  on  the  same 
question: 

1  f,  however,  witliin  the  period  mentioned,  Germany  fails  to  discharge  her  obligations, 
any  balance  remaining  unpaid  may,  within  the  discretion  of  the  commission,  be  post- 
poned for  settlement  in  subsequent  years,  or  may  be  handled  otherwise  in  such  manner 
as  the  allied  and  associated  Governments,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
laid  down  in  this  part  of  the  present  treaty,  shall  determine. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  trying,  you  know,  to  form  a 
picture  if  I  can 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  I  know.  I  am  interested,  because  we  went  through 
all  of  that. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  I  understand  now  much 
more  clearly  than  I  did  before,  that  we  have  a  bill  against  Germany 
that  from  the  the  standpoint  of  the  American  delegation  is  greater 
than  Gennany  ciin  pay;  that  it  is  now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
reparation  commission,  that  that  reparation  commission  has  the 
power  to  do  as  it  sees  fit,  but  we  will  rely  on  its  intelligence  and  its 
wise  discretion  to  see  that  it  will  take  from  Germany  oniv  such  sums 
as  Grermany  is  able  to  pay. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  Not  simply  our  judgment,  but  it  is  stated  in 
article  232,  if  Germany  is  incapable  of  paying  the  whole  amount. 

Senator  Johnson  oi  California.  But  m  speaking  to  Mr.  Davis  con- 
cerning that  particular  provision  he  said  that  aid  not  really  have 
reference  to  the  total  bill  that  we  are  now  speaking  of,  Senator. 

Mr.  Davis.  Article  231  refers  more  to  the  moral  responsibility. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  was  the  distinction  he  was 
drawing,  I  think,  probably  before  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  came 
in;  but  I  quite  agree  with  you.  As  I  said  to  Mr.  Davis  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  examination  to-day,  I  thought  that  provision  of  the 
treaty  showed  that  the  treaty  itself  recognized  the  very  fact  of  which 
we  are  speaking. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  does. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Ye^. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  Germany's  capacity 
to  pay.  It  is  also  a  question  of  how  much  the  princijial  interested 
allied  powers  can  afford  to  have  Germany  pay.  Assuming  that  Ger- 
many could  pay  the  total  amount  of  her  damage  that  will  be  assessed 
in  the  various  categories,  let  us  assume  that  that  would  be  $40,- 
000,000,000.  Germany  certainly  could  only  pay  that  by  developing 
a  higher  state  of  efficiency  than  they  have  ever  had  an3rwhero  in  the 
workl  before,  and  by  restricting  her  imports  to  absolute  essentials, 
which  would  exclude  importations  from  France,  especially,  and  would 
exclude  many  importations  from  England;  and  she  woidd  have  to 
increase  her  exports  very  much  to  France  and  England  and  would 
have  to  find  markets  in  "other  parts  of  the  world;  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, if  Germany  could  pay  $40,000,000,000,  by  the  time  she  has 
paid  $10,000,000,000  or  $15,000,000,000  of  it  those  Governments  wiU 
DC  wanting  her  to  quit. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Is  there  some  restriction  placed  on  Germany 
in  this  treaty  as  to  her  legislating  against  imports  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  For  the  first  five  years  there  is  a  clause  against  the 
restriction  of  imports  from  Alsace-Lorraine  and  from  those  segre- 
gated portions  oi  Germany;  and  then  for  a  certain  period  she  shall 
not  pass  discriminatory  legislation  against  imports  from  the  allied 
powers. 

Senator  McCijmber.  In  other  words,  that  she  shall  give  each  power 
the  rights  of  the  other  powers  ? 

Idt.  Davis,  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  most  favored-nation  treatment  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  But  if  Germany  is  to  make  a  very  serious  and 
radical  effort  to  pay  her  debts  rapidly  she  must  in  some  way  restric 
her  imports  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely.  She  must  go  on  a  war  basis  and  stay 
there. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  that  will  hurt  her  neighboring  countries  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Decidedly.  It  is  bound  to,  because  the  consumption 
power  of  the  world  is  not  ^oing  to  increase  so  rapidly  that  Germany 
■could  do  this  without  takmg  trade  away  from  the  other  countries. 
Even  before  the  war,  in  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  Germany's 
actual  commercial  trade  balance,  that  is  her  exports,  amounted  to 
$300,000,000  less  than  her  imports.  She  covered  that  deficit  by 
profits  and  other  incomes,  from  her  insurance  companies  and  her 
mercantile  marine,  and  from  her  investments  abroad,  and  from  re- 
mittances of  Germans  living  abroad,  which  were  estimated  to  run  up 
to  about  $800,000,000  a  year,  which  left  Germany  with  a  surplus 
of  about  $500,000,000  a  year,  most  of  which  they  invested  in  foreign 
countries. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think,  perhaps,  you  misstated 
that.    You  mean  that  her  imports  were  greater  than  her  exports  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right.  I  thought  I  said  that.  I  said  that  her 
exports  were  $300,000,000  less  than  her  imports. 

Senator  Johnson  ol  California.  Unless  tne  reparation  commi^ion 
should  agree  on  the  amount  due,  it  is  a  workable  treaty? 

Mr.  Davis.  You  can  not  answer  that  yes  or  no.  Senator.  That 
goes  back  to  the  same  point.  Once  that  it  was  impossible  to  agree 
upon  a  fixed  and  a  reasonable  amount  which  Germany  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  pay,  it  became  necessary  to  give  more  elasticity,  more 
power,  to  the  reparation  commission  to  regulate  the  amount  that 
would  be  collected  in  accordnace  with  Germany^s  capacity  to  pay  and 
in  accordance  with  what  they  could  afford  to  have  Germany  pay. 
But  in  order  to  avoid  any  abuse,  or  forcing  a  large  country  of  that 
kind  to  practically  repudiate  or  forego  the  payment  of  obligations 
outstanding,  we  limited  the  amount  whicn  Germany  should  be 
actually  called  upon  to  take  care  of  at  present  to  15,000,000,000  in 
bonds  which  are  to  be  delivered,  and  that  she  shall  never  be  called 
upon  to  deliver  any  more  bonds  until  the  reparation  commission  are 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  she  can  take  care  of  them. 

Now,  I  can  not  conceive  of  an  American  representative  on  that 
reparation  commission  a^eeing  to  have  Germany  deliver  more 
bonds  imless  she  is  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  them,  because  that  is 
a  matter  that  would  concern  the  United  States  very  much. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Is  that  not  a  matter  that  would 
concern  Great  Britain  and  France  also  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  so;  very  decidedly. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  Therefore,  would  not  the  same  rules  and 
reasons  govern  them  that  would  govern  the  American  del^ates  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely.  Suppose  they  threw  this  large  country^ 
into  international  bankruptcy.  The  financial  situation  that  would 
result  would  cost  the  world  more,  really,  than  what  they  expect  to 
collect  from  Germany,  and  it  would  cost  them  more  than  anyone  else. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Was  there  a  specific  sum  fixed, 
I  mean  not  definitely,  but  agreed  upon  as  the  amount  that  Germany 
ought  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  we  could  not  agree  upon  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  round  numbers,  what  did  your 
experts  agree  upon  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  state  that?  We  have 
got  to  have  neeotiations  afterwards  with  the  Germans.  I  have  no 
obiection  to  it,  out  I  am  thinking  about  the  advisability  of  stating  it 
publicly,  because  they  are  to 

Senator  Moses.  Is  that  contained  in  the  memoranda  to  which  you 
referred  yesterday  1 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  positive. 

Seoiator  Johnson  of  California.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  anything 
that  ought  not  to  be  asked  in  that  regard. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  there  any  way  we  could  get  that — in  executive 
session? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  for  it  publicly,  if  you  think  it 
oi^ht  not  to  be  so  stated. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  be  glad  to  go  into  details  with  you. 

Senator  Moses.  Will  you  state  that  in  executive  session  before  the 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  drew  a  distinction  between 
the  fixed  amount  and  a  reasonable  amoimt,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  What  I  meant  by  that  was  that  the  amoimt  should  be 
a  reasonable  amount,  that  is  an  amount  which  Germany  could  be 
reasonably  expected  to  pay.  No  one  can  tell,  of  course,  just  what 
they  could  pay  within  one  generation. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  do  vou  estimate  the  wealth 
of  Germany  to  be?  I  understood  you  yesterday  to  say  about  100 
billions. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  before  the  war  I  estimated  Germany's  national 
wealth  at  $75,000,000,000. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  you  say  $75,000,000,000, 
what  do  you  put  in  that?  Do  you  mean  within  the  confines  of  the 
European  Empire  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  that  means  her  colonies,  too. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Her  colonies,  too  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Her  wealth  now  you  estimate  to 
be  what  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  depends  upon  whether  you  estimate  it  upon  the 
inflated  currency  or  on  the  gold  basis.  Values  have  increased  so  that 
probably.  Germany's  national  wealth,  according  to  the  present  prices, 
m^t  probably  be,  I  should  say  would  be,  $100,000,000,000,  less  the 
vfijue  of  such  deductions  as  may  be  made,  and  her  colonies  less  the 
value  of  such  deductions  as  Alsace-Lorraine  and  her  colonies.  Her 
colonies  were  not  worth  much. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  reason  of  my  question  was  to 
begin  after  your  deductions.  The  Saar  Valley  you  estimated  at 
what? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  estimated  it  at  about  $200,000,000. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  Alsace-Lorraine  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  rather  difficult.  We  did  not  get  a  specific  esti- 
mate of  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  the  principal  values,  of  course,  are  the 
ores  there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  it  was  estimated  at  between  5  and  10  billions. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  amount  that  was  taken  from 
her  in  territory  or  in  value  would  be  about  what? 

Mr.  Davis.  My  guess  would  be  $15,000,000,000. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  her 
of  what  has  been  taken  from  her,  on  her  industries  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  will  hamper  her  industries  to  a  certain  extent. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  To  a  large  or  a  small  extent,  or 
are  vou  unable  to  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  unable  to  estimate  that;  but  she  will  still  have 
access  to  the  ores  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  because  France  is  dependent 
on  Germany  for  certain  ores,  and  they  will  have  to  have  an  inter- 
change of  ores.     They  will  not  be  deprived  of  that. 

Senator  Knox.  If  she  gives  15  billions  in  bonds  and  15  billions  of 
territory,  then  she  is  giving  30  billions  as  the  result  of  the  war,  is  she 
not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Practically;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  She  is  getting  no  credit  for  the  value  of  her  colonies 
or  for  Alsace-Lorraine — those  are  taken  from  her — plus  this  15 
billions  of  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Practically  so.     There  are  some  credits. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  How  do  you  estimate  her  colonies  as  being  of 
so  little  value  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  say  I  judged — my  estimate  was  made — that  the 
territory  taken  from  her  would  be  about  $15,000,000,000. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Were  not  her  colonies  worth  anvthing? 

Mr.  Davis.  As  I  sav,  they  were  not  worth  very  mucn. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  you  speak  of  the  Saar  Val- 
ley, do  you  mean  all  the  uses  of  the  Saar" Valley  for  15  years?  Was 
that  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  what  it  was  estimated  at. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  the  actual  capital  value  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  actual  mines  and  the  properties  that  were  taken 
over. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  came  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  $200,000,000  at  an  estimate.  That  has  not  been  fixed 
yet.  The  reparation  commission  is  to  fix  that  finally,  but  that  is 
the  estimate  that  was  fixed  at  the  time,  approximately  $200,000,000. 

Senator  Harding.  The  use  of  that  valley  enters  into  the  reparation 
pavment  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  credited  to  Grermany's  bill. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  you  make  any  estimate  of  what  the  Ger- 
man Government  would  save  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  the  army 
and  navy  expenditures  as  compared  wth  prior  to  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  from  $400,000,000  to  $500,000,000  a  year. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Are  you  estimating  her  prewar  expenditures 
in  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Her  prewar  expense  was  about  $400,000,000  a  vear; 
and  of  course,  theoretically,  tnose  materials  and  the  labor  would  be 
devoted  to  industries,  which  would  also  increase  her  industrial 
output. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  the  American  delegation  take 
any  particular  position  concerning  the  Saar  Valley  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  I  was  not  on  that  commission,  Senator^  but  the 
American  del^ation  felt  that  it  should  be  returned  to  Germany 
within,  say,  15  years,  or  that  the  people  would  have  a  right  to  return 
to  Germany. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  I  understand  from  that,  that 
the  provision  for  a  plebiscite  met  the  views  of  the  iVmerican  dele- 
tion in  this  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  my  impression;  but,  as  I  say,  I  was  not  on 
that  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  it  would  be  futile  to  ask  you 
concerning  the  details  of  that ! 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  it  would. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  that  the 
reparation  of  Russia  was  reserved  by  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  were  several  reasons.  Russia  had  made  a 
tremendous  contribution  toward  winning  this  war  before  she  went 
out  of  it,  and  it  was  felt  that  she  had  lost  a  great  deal  in  the  way 
of  property  and  many  lives,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  door  should 
not  be  closed  entirely  to  Rusisa,  once  that  her  people  have  organized 
a  government  which  can  speak  for  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  If  finally  a  government  shall  be 
oi^anized  that  will  be  recognized  by  the  Allies,  was  it  designed,  as 
expressed  by  the  commission,  that  Russia  should  be  given  repara- 
tion, too? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  That  reparation  would  be  very 
considerable,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  it  would. 

Seaator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  that  is  another  indeter- 
minate sum  that  the  reparation  commission  must  consider  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  but  that  would  merely  change  the  percentage  of 
the  division.  It  would  not  mean  that  any  additional  amoimts 
would  be  collected  from  Grermany,  because  Germany,  irrespective  of 
what  the  reparation  commission  may  want  to  do,  can  not  pay 
more.  It  is  impossible  to  collect  from  Germany  more  than  she 
cAn  pay. 

Senator  Harding.  How  could  you  do  that,  when  the  treaty  pro- 
vides that  the  reparation  fund  shall  be  divided  into  five  parts  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  think  it  8a;^s  five  parts. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Each  nation  shall  have  certificates  which 
can  be  divided  into  five  parts. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  divided  among  the  allied  and  associated  powers 
in  proportion  to  the  ratio  that  shall  be  determined. 

Senator  Moses.  Russia  is  not  one  of  them,  ac<;ording  to  the 
treaty,  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  principal  allied 
and  associated  powers  would  allow  Russia  to  participate  in  this  of 
their  own  free  will  and  accord.  Thej  feel  that  they  have  no  right 
to  exdude  Russia ;  and  France,  especially,  has  many  investments  in 
Russia,  and  I  believe  that  they  would  not  object  to  Russia  partici- 
pating, although  it  would  reduce  France's  percentage  of  participation. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  Russia  get  considerable  reparation  by 
having  repudiated  all  her  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  made  very  much  by  that 
yet,  Senator. 
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The  Chairman.  They  have  saved  the  interest. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  may  be  accumulating.  I  doubt  if  any  Russian 
Grovernment  will  ever  be  recognized  by  the  principal  powers  of  the 
world  unless  it  assumes  those  obligations  which  have  apparently 
been  repudiated. 

Senator  Knox.  Internal  as  well  as  external,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Thev  would  not  be  so  much  concerned  with  the  in- 
ternal.    I  do  not  know,  Senator,  about  that. 

Senator  Knox.  Have  they  repudiated  their  internal  obligations  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  t>ositive. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  No;  I  think  not.  Russia  has  not  repudiated 
her  internal  obligations. 

Senator  Knox.  It  depends  altogether  on  what  you  call  '* Russia.' 
This  Bolshevik  government  has. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  think  they  made  some  exception  when  they 
made  their  proclamation,  in  favor  of  their  internal  obligations,  cer- 
tainly during  certain  periods. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  repudiated  the  exterior  debts,  have 
they  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have— especially  Trotski —signified  their  willing- 
ness to  recognize  their  obligations. 

Senator  \Villiams.  But  they  do  not  pay. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  they  do  not  pay. 

Senator  Williams.  They  did  that  when  they  wanted  to  negotiate. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Have  you  any  idea  wh^  it  was  provided  that 
each  of  these  certificates  should  be  divided  into  five  parts?  Why 
was  the  number  five  selected  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  rather  favored,  at  first,  having  only  one  certificate 
issued  to  each  Government,  really  a  trust  certificate  showing  its. 
ownership  in  an  undivided  amount  of  bonds;  but  some  of  the  coun- 
tries, espec  ially  France,  rather  wanted  those  in  smaller  denominations, 
thinking  that  they  might  be  able  to  use  them,  either  to  offset  some 
other  debt  or  to  pledge  them  at  their  bank  for  additional  credits, 
and  so  we  finallv  agreed  that  they  should  have  as  many  as  five 
( ertificates,  but  that  those  should  be  in  such  large  units  that  it  would 
avoid  any  danger  of  having  them  get  into  the  hahds  of  the  public; 
because  there  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  that.  In  the  first  place,  as- 
sume that  certificates  were  endorsed  by  a  responsible  government  like 
France  or  England,  who  would  have  the  largest  units,  and  then 
assuming  that  they  might  be  sold  to  a  syndicate  as  Senator  Moses 
thought  might  happen,  then  if  that  syndicate  should  issue  debenture,, 
agiinst  that  certincate,  there  would  not  be  the  danger  attached  to  it, 
because  there  would  be  an  additional  security  back  of  it,  by  the 
endorsement  of  the  French  Government,  and  it  would  not  increase 
the  amount  of  securities  floating  in  the  world,  or  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  issued,  because  they  would  be  used  to  take  up  some  other 
obligations,  or  to  take  the  place  of  obligations  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  issued  to  meet  their  requirements;  and  assuming  that  one 
of  the  Governments  might  be  a  bankrupt  Gfovemment,  and  that  it 
should  sell  its  certificates  to  speculators,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  con- 
ceive it  as  a  fact  that  investors  would  purchase  debentures  issued 
against  an  ownership  certificate  representing  bonds  which  the  rep- 
aration commission  had  felt  were  not  safe  enough  to  distribute.  I 
can  not  imagine  any  intelligent  investor  purchasing  a  debenture  of 
N^  that  kind. 
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Senator  Hitchcock.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  amount 
of  these  bonds  represented  by  these  certificates  ui  the  ac^sTefirate  is 
$15,000,000,0001 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  that  is  the  amount  of  the  original 

Senator   Hitchcock.  Deposit? 

Mr.  Davis.  Deposit,  except  the  additional  amount  wliich  will  be 
issued  to  Belgium,  which  would  possibly  not  exceed  $900,000,000  or 
a  billion. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  not  a  facUthat  Europeans  have 
been  fed  up  upon  the  idea  of  a  tremendous  bill,  and  that  is  the  reason 
that  the  thing  is  there  left  indefinite  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Their  people  have  expected  a  great  dejl. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  the  reason  you  speak  of 
the  reason  for  certain  indefinite  provisions  of  the  treaty  being  political  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  I  hardlv  know  how  to  answer  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  used  that  term  several  timea 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  did  you  mean  when  you  use<l 
that  term  "political"^  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  mean  that  the  people  in  Europe  are  still  shell  shocked- 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  you  can  include  us,  too. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  they  have  been  carrying  tremendous  burdens,  and 
they  have  expected  to  get  a  certain  reliei  from  those  burdens,  and  they 
were  in  different  ways  led  to  believe  that  Germany  would  assume  a 
great  portion  of  those;  and  they  were  even  led  to  believe  that  thev 
would  collect  from  Germany  even  more  than  the  amount  of  Germany's 
bill  which  will  be  defined  under  the  categories;  and  it  will  take  some 
time,  probably,  for  them  to  realize  how  much  Germany  can  pay  and 
how  much  they  really  can  afford  to  have  Germany  pay. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  for  that  reason,  for  the  reason 
that  you  state,  the  matter  was  left  in  indefinite  shape  i 

Mr.  Davis.  That  was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  could 
not  come  to  a  satisfaxjtory  agreement  for  fixing  a  definite  amount. 

Senator  Harding.  Now,  getting  back  for  a  moment  to  the  question 
which  I  asked  you  in  rather  unhappy  language:  Referring  to  article 
237,  in  which  it  is  provided  that  these  payments  by  Germany  shall 
be  divided  by  the  allied  and  associated  powers  into  portions  which 
have  been  determined  upon  by  them  in  advance,  has  there  been  any 
determined  amount  for  Russia  ? 

Mr.  D.4VI8.  No ;  there  has  not  been  for  anybody  yet. 

Senator  Harding.  What  does  it  mean,  then,  when  it  says  **have 
been  determined  upon  "  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  seems  to  be  a  rather  unfortunate  wording. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  means  ** which  shall  have  been  determined 
upon,''  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  that  is  what  it  does  mean,  as  I  recall  now. 

Senator  Williams.  It  speaks  of  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

Senator  Harding.  That  is  not  clear  to  me.  It  says,  **  which  have 
been  determined  upon." 

Senator  Moses.  **Seront  repartis"  is  the  French  future. 
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Mr.  Davis.  It  means  "which  shall  have  been  determined  upon,'' 
but  this  practically  means  not  to  divide  it  until  you  do  determine 
what  the  division  shall  be  and  that  has  not  been  determined  and 
will  have  to  be  determined  yet. 

The  CHAmMAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  not  been  determined. 

Senator  Moses.  We  seem  to  get  that  from  every  witness. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take 
to  determine  what  each  coxmtry  claims  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  fir§t  claims,  tentative  claims,  of  the  various  Gov- 
ernments I  beUeve  have  all  been  filed  now,  but  they  are  subject  to 
revision.  It  was  estimated  that  it  would  probably  take  two  years  to 
agree  upon  the  final  amount  of  the  claims  of  tne  respective  Gov- 
ernments. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  TTie  determination  to  be  made,  of 
course 

Mr.  Davis.  By  the  Reparation  Commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Yes;  and  there  is  no  appeal  from 
their  decision  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  TTiey  determine  just  exactly  what 
•hall  be  levied  upon  Germanv  in  the  future,  and  then  levy  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  wtthin  those  specified  categories. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes ;  of  course. 

Mr,  Davis.  And  Germanv  has  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Senator  Pittman.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  Senator  Johnson,  that 
one  of  the  reasons  was  a  so-called  political  reason.  What  were  the 
other  arguments  raised  by  the  other  powers  against  fixing  a  definite 
amoxmtf 

Mr.  Davis.  Some  of  them  argued  that  no  one  could  tell  now  what 
Germany  would  be  able  to  pay  m  30  years. 

Senator  Pittman.  Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  true.  No  one  can  tell  exactlv  what 
they  can  pav.  It  depends  on  so  very  many  things.  It  depends 
upon  their  laoor  conditions,  upon  their  markets,  upon  their  industrial 
emciency,  and  upon  the  financial  situation  througnout  the  world,  and 
many  other  factors. 

Senator  Pittman.  If  you  had  fixed  an  amount  it  would  have  had 
to  be  an  arbitrary  amoimt  1 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  have  had  to  be. 

Senator  PrrrMAN.  And  well  within  the  powers  of  Germany  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Within  the  reasonably  estimated  powers. 

Senator  Pittman.  It  would  probably  have  been  much  less  than 
she  could  pay  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  there  was  some  danger  of  that. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  estimated  the  American  claims  that  were 
filed  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Vance  McCormick  represented  us  on  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  reparation  commission  which  had  charge  of  ascertaining 
the  claims  of  the  various  Governments  under  the  various  categories. 

Senator  Jonhson  of  California.  Does  the  treaty  leave  Germany  in 
a  position  to  indulge  in  any  commerce — I  do  not  mean  internal  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  so. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  there  any  sufficient  number  of 
ships  bv  which  she  could  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Germany  will  not  have  many  ships.  She  will  be  prac- 
tically in  the  same  position  that  the  United  States  was  in  before  the 
war;  she  will  have  to  hire  her  ships,  unless  the  allied  and  associated 
powers  decide  that  it  is  advisable  to  let  her  retain  enough  of  her  ships 
to  meet  her  own  requirements  until  she  can  build  others  to  replace 
them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Has  not  the  reparation  commission 
control  over  her  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  For  the  first  three  years  they  have  control  over  her 
shipbuilding  output,  up  to  a  certam  amount. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  have  substantial  control  over 
her  industrial  life  and  her  commerce,  too,  have  they  not  i 

Mr.  Davis.  They  will  have  considerable  control  for  the  first  two 
years.  After  that  I  think  that  we  will  have  no  control  whatever  to 
s{>eak  of,  provided  Germany  is  in  good  faith  endeavoring  to  comply 
with  her  obligations,  except  that  others  will  have  a  call  on  a  certain 
amount  of  Germany's  coal. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  France  alone  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  that  principally  goes  to  France. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  it  not  go  to  Belgium  largely 
jklsol 

Mr.  Davis.  A  very  small  quantity  of  it.  Mostly  it  goes  to  France, 
I  think.  I  was  not  on  the  economic  commission,  but  that  is  substan- 
tially correct. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  you  about 
those  things  that  you  are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with. 

Senator  MOSES.  Annex  III,  page  277,  reads  as  follows: 

The  German  Government^  on  behalf  of  themaelvee  and  00  as  to  bind  all  other  persona 
interested,  cede  to  the  allied  and  associated  Governments  the  property  in  all  the 
German  merchant  ships  which  are  of  1,600  tons  gross  and  upward. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  say  thev  do.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  allied  and 
associated  powers  will  aetermine  that  it  is  advisable  to  let  Germany 
retain,  under  some  kind  of  conditions,  say  one-third  of  her  mercan- 
tile marine  to  meet  her  requirements. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  regard  that  Question  as  likely  to  arise  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  say  that  whue  under  tnis  Annex  III,  paragraph  1, 
the  allied  and  associated  powers  take  over  all  the  German  ships  with 
the  exception  of  those  under  1,600  tons,  after  that  Germany  will 
either  have  to  go  into  court  and  charter  ships,  as  the  United  States 
did  before  the  war,  or  the  allied  and  associated  powers  may  decide 
that  it  is  good  business,  as  I  think  it  will  be  myself,  to  let  Germanv 
retain,  say,  one-third  of  those  ships  or  those  contracts  to  meet  their 
requirements. 

Senator  Moses.  That  involves  a  modification  of  the  treatv,  does 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  necessarily;  it  does  not  involve  a  modification  of 
the  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  respect  to  shipping,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  the  allied  and  associated  powers  can  take 
those  ships  over  and  then  recharter  them  to  Germany  on  such  a 
basis  that  Germanv  could  run  them  with  her  own  crews  and  pay  in 
her  own  currency. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  do  not  mean  that;  but  I  thought 
you  said  the  reparation  commission  could  permit  her  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  ships. 

Mr.  Davis.  If  I  did,  that  was  a  mistake. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  probably  misunderstood  you. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Mr.  Davis,  what  factors  were  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  Germany's  ability  to  pay?  Can  you  give 
them  briefly  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  first  definite  thing  we  had  to  go  on  is  what  Ger- 
many could  have  paid  before  the  war  when  she  had  all  of  her  capital 
intact.  Assuming  that  she  maintained  the  same  efficiency  and  the 
same  industrial  output  as  before  the  war,  Germany  could  pay  at  least 
$500,000,000  a  year;  and  by  cutting  oflF  her  navy  and  army  I  figure 
that  she  could  have  increased .  that  probably  by  $400,000,000  or 
$500,000,000  a  year,  assuming  that  she  could  have  found  a  market 
for  her  excess  output.  But  Germany  has  been  deprived,  or  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  her  foreign  investments — disposed  of  them — 
and  she  will  not  have  that  income  of  $500,000,000  a  year  from  her 
mercantile  marine  and  her  investments  abroad.  That  will  be  con- 
siderablv  reduced. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  you,  for  instance,  take  into  account  the 
ability  of  her  national  government  to  levv  taxes  ?  Is  there  a  limit  to 
that,  which  was  ascertained  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No ;  because  that  really  has  very  little  relation  to  her 
capacity  to  pay  in  forei^  currency. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Was  any  attempt  made  as  to  the  amount  of 
taxation  the  national  government  would  be  compelled  to  levy  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Grermany  paid  her  war  expenses  practically  from  the 
flotation  of  loans,  instead  of  from  taxation.  They  increased  their 
taxes  practically  nothing  during  the  war. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  issued  additional  currency  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Issued  additional  currencv  and  bonds;  and  in  order 
now  to  cover  the  interest  and  sinking  nind  on  those  bonds  and  to 
meet  their  increased  expenditure,  Germany  will  undoubtedly  be  com- 
pelled to  increase  her  taxation  very  neatly,  and  probably  it  will  reach 
75  per  cent  of  what  the  taxes  are  in  France  to-day,  at  least  that  much, 
ana  probably  100  per  cent  of  the  taxes  in  France,  and  I  think  it  will 
probablv  be  more,  assuming  that  she  does  not  levy  a  capital  tax, 
which  she  is  proposing  to  do. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  have  seen  the  statement  that  Germany's 
national  taxation  would  have  to  be  approximately  six  times  as  much 
as  it  was  prior  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  I  think  it  will;  but  it  was  only  about  9  per  cent — 
it  was  very  small  in  proportion  to  her  requirements  during  the  war. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Is  it  expected  that  Germany  will  make  an 
effort  to  keep  up  the  interest  on  her  domestic  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  It  is  expected  that  she  will  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  one  school  in  Germany  which  seems  to  favor 
levying  a  capital  tax  of  30  per  cent  right  away. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  All  payable  in  one  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  payable  in  rather  short  installments. 

Senator  Knox.  That  would  be  payable  in  their  securities. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  that  just  simply  reduces  their  internal  obligation. 
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Senator  Knox.  By  a  repudiation  of  a  third  of  the  debt! 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  just  a  nice  way  of  repudiating  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Then  what  would  she  do  with  regard  to  lier 
expanded  currency  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  one  of  her  great  problems.  There  are  two  wajs 
in  which  she  might  do  that,  of  course.  Grermany  could  levy  a  special 
tax  payable  in  currency  and  then  just  as  soon  as  she  collects  that  tax 
cancel  that  currency.  That  is  probably  the  only  practical  way  in 
which  she  can  decrease  that  tremendous  inflation. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCE.  I  saw  a  statement  that  whereas  she  had  some- 
thing more  than  $600,000,000  in  her  Reichsbank,  more  than  half  of 
it  had  disappeared  since  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  that  was  to  pay  for  food.  We  got  a  good  deal  of 
that. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Is  she  going  to  be  able  to  keep  any  gold  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  she  will  be  able  to  keep  the  bwmce  of  her 
gold. 

Senator  Harding.  I  note  that  the  treaty  takes  all  of  the  German 
merchant  marine  above  1,600  gross  tons,  and  one-half  of  the  shipping 
of  between  1,000  and  1,600  tons,  and  one-quarter  of  the  veaeets  oi 
less  capacity,  and  then  demands  of  Germany  the  building  of  1,000,000 
tons  of  shipping  in  the  next  five  years. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  That,  of  course,  runs  into  the  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  Does  that  become  a  credit  on  the  $15,000,000,000 
about  which  you  have  been  talking  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  taxes  in 
Germany  were  estimated  to  be  about  six  times  what  they  were 
before  the  war — that  that  would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  said  the  taxes  were  9  per  cent  before  the 
war.     Do  you  mean  upon  aggregate  earnings 

Mr.  Davis.  I  meant  9  per  cent  of  their  governmental  require- 
ments— their  expenditures  during  the  war. 

S^mtor  Swanson.  Do  you  mean  that  her  taxes  amoimted  to 
about  90  per  cent  of  her  aggregate  increase  in  wealth  ? 

Mr,  Davis.  No;  I  understand  that  9  per  cent  of  her  war  cost  was 
paid  by  taxation. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  was  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  and  that  she  paid  91  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
war  from  additional  currency  ana  loans. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  was  her  rate  of  taxation  on  her  earning 
capacity  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  can't  tell  you  that,  Senator.  I  have  forgotten. 
I  have  that  somewhere. 

Senator  Williams.  Of  course  Germany  could  get  gold  by  making 

{>art  or  all  of  her  taxes  payable  in  gold,  just  as  the  United  States 
or  years  after  the  Civil  War  made  her  customs  dues  all  payable  in 


Mr.  Davis.  She  might  collect  her  customs  dues  in  gold. 
Senator  Wh^liams.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Davis.  Theoretically,  yes;  but  I  think  Germany  has  scraped 
up  every  piece  of  gold  she  can  find  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  I 
do  not  know  where  thepeople  would  get  the  gold  with  which  to  pay. 

Senator  Williams.  Tney  would  have  to  buy  it,  just  as  our  people 
did  when  they  paid  customs  dues  for  years  after  the  war.  Part  of 
the  time  thev  had  to  pay  25  or  35  per  cent  premium  to  get  the  gold, 
but  they  had  to  pay  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  We  could  do  that  because  we  were  exporting 
great  excesses,  but  Germany  has  no  excess  exports. 

Senator  Williams.  She  will  have  as  soon  as  she  gets  back  into  the 
trade  of  the  world. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  If  she  gets  gold  she  has  got  to  get  it  from  other 
countries  though. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  the  reparation  clauses  the 
result  of  compromises  among  the  representatives  of  the  different 
governments? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  were  a  compromise.  That  is,  they  did  not 
represent  the  complete  vicavs  of  any  one  government. 

Senator  Moses.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  t'ae  ships  which 
Germany  is  to  deliver  are  to  be  credited  against  the  $15,000,000,000 
in  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  go  into  the  reparation. 

Senator  Moses.  Or  are  they  to  be  credited  against  the  total  sum 
of  damages  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Of  course  theoretically  they  are  to  be  credited  against 
the  total  amount  of  her  reparation  bill,  but  they  go  to  the  reparation 
commission,  and  the  reparation  commission  has  to  take  what  comes 
to  it  and  apply  it  first  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
on  the  bonds  m  its  possession. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  vou  know,  and  if  so,  are  you  at  libertv  to  state, 
the  amoimt  of  claims  filed  by  Mr.  Vance  McCormick  and  Col.  House 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  not  filed  a  claim  yet.  An  estimate  of  what 
our  damage  would  amount  to  has  been  filed. 

Se  lator  Moses.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  a  very  different  thing.  In  other  words,  an  esti- 
mate was  made  as  to  what  our  claims  would  amount  to  ii  we  filed 
them,  and  what  the  claims  of  each  government  would  amount  to 
under  the  specific  categories,  but  some  of  these  will  be  challenged  by 
some  of  the  governments,  because  they  may  not  be  in  entire  accord 
with  the  categories. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  and  do  you  feel  at  liberty  to  state 
the  amount  of  estimated  claims  filed  by  Mr.  McCormick  and  Col. 
House  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  did  not  file  any  claim  at  all.  The  estimate  as  I 
recall 

Senator  Moses.  Let  us  not  have  any  mistake  about  terminology. 
I  mean  the  amount  of  the  estimate  of  our  damage,  if  that  is  the  correct 
phrase. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  would  be  a  correct  phrase.  I  do  not  recall  defi- 
nitely, and  I  should  prefer  not  to  give  any  figure  on  that. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  that  in  anv  of  the  minutes  of  the  commission? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes;  that  will  be  in  subcommitte  No.  1  of  the 
reparation  commission. 
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Senator  Moses.  Can  you  tell  us  what  minutes  we  should  ask  for  in 
order  to  be  fully  informed  ?  There  are  the  minutes  of  the  economic 
commission 

Mr.  Davis.  The  mmutes  of  the  economic  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  they  have  any  subcommittees  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  I  believe  not.  I  was  not  on  that  commission,  but 
I  think  it  did  not  have  any  subcommittees.  Of  coiu^e  the  results  of 
the  decisions  of  those  committees  are  in  the  peace  treaty. 

Senator  Moses.  Oh,  no,  because  our  estimated  damage  is  not  in 
thore. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  they  have  provided  here  that  we  can  file  our  claims. 
You  mean  our  estimate  of  damage  is  not  in  the  treaty  1 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  what  1  mean. 

Mr,  Davis.  That  is  true.  That  is  not  in  here.  Mr.  McCormick  can 
give  you  that. 

Senator  Knox.  Is  he  in  this  country  now? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  .Did  Germany  make  counter  propositions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  payrnent  of  a  fixed  smn  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  What  was  that  amount  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Germany  proposed  to  pay  100,000,000,000  marks. 

Senator  Fall.  How  much  would  tnat  amount  to  in  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  amount  to  approximately  $24,000,000,000, 
but  there  were  many  ifs  and  many  deductions  about  that.  Qermanv 
said  ''We  will  pay  100,000,000,000  marks,''  but  that  was  a  total 
sum  including  interest  which  they  would  pay  over  a  period  of  30  or  35 
years;  which,  capitalized,  would  probably  amount  to  $10,000,000,000 
or  $12,000,000,000.  Then  they  said,  **This  is  also  on  condition  that 
such  and  such  deductions  are  made."  They  were  even  to  be  credite<i 
with  the  war  material  which  we  took  from  her,  and  I  estimated  that 
this  so-called  offer  of  Germany  of  100,000,000,000  marks  amounted 
to  about  $7,500,000,000  or  $8,000,000,000  capitalized. 

Senator  Fall.  When  you  began  to  consider  this  proposition  of 
reparation  you  had  one  of  two  alternatives,  had  you  not*  In  the 
first  place  you  had  to  treat  Germanv  as  a  ^oing  business  concern  in 
dealingwitn  her  from  a  business  and  financial  standpoint. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  reparation  which 
she  could  pay — not  the  amount  which  was  claimed  from  her  but 
how  much  she  could  pay — you  had  also  to  take  into  considertaion 
the  question  as  to  whether  she  should  be  made  to  pay  it,  which 
woula  mean  practically  the  liquidation  of  Germany  as  a  business 
concern,  or  whether  she  should  be  allowed  to  pay  some  of  the  damage 
and  to  continue  as  a  going  business  concern.  Those  were  the  alter- 
native propositions  1 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  we  had  to  look  at  it  from  all  those  angles.  Some 
people  thought  we  should  be  able  to  take  everything  Germany  had, 
ana  then  coflect  a  fflreat  deal  more  from  her  afterward. 

Senator  Fall.  If  you  were  to  take  everything  she  had,  you  could, 
of  course,  have  cashed  her  in  for  more  than  $15,000,000,000,  possibly. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  doubt  that.  If  you  had  taken  everyth'ng  she  had 
which  you  could  get  away  with,  1  doubt  it. 
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Senator  Fall.  Then,  in  taking  $15,000,000,000  you  did  take  every- 
thing that  she  could  pay? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Senator  Fall.  If  you  could  not  have  stopped  her  practically  as  a 
going  concern  and  cashed  her  in  for  more  than  $15,000,000,000,  then 
m  your  estimate  of  $15,000,000,000  yon  did  go  to  the  limit  of  her 
ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  may  seem  to  be  a  little  slow  but  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand you. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  I  will  put  it  in  another  way;  You  and  the 
del^ates  representing  the  different  governments  had  different  views 
as  to  how  much  Germany  could  pay  and  how  she  should  pay? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  The  United  States  not  being  interested  largely  in 
reparations,  was  interested  in  keeping  Germany  as  a  going  concern 
with  whom  she  could  continue  to  do  Business. 

Mr.  Davis.  Decidedly. 

Senator  Fall.  Great  Britain  was  a  great  commercial  competitor 
of  Germany,  was  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  She  was  just  about  as  much  interested  in  keeping 
Germany  to  the  lowest  limit  as  a  competitor  as  she  was  in  deriving 
immediate  advantage  from  reparation,  was  she  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  My  im])ression  was  that  the  majority  of  the  British 
delegation  felt  that  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  England  com- 
mercially to  have  German.y  continue  as  a  going  concern,  because 
Crermany  is  a  market  for  British  products. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is,  you  mean  Germany  herself,  Germany  in 
Europe  is  a  market  for  British  products  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Now  you  spoke  of  the  German  colonies  being 
worthless  to  Germany  as  a  government  in  so  far  as  Germany  getting 
any  returns  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  they  were  worth  very  httle  to  the  German 
nationals  as  a  commercial  outlet. 

Senator  Fall.  Will  they  be  worth  any  more  to  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  not.^ 

Senator  Fall.  You  think  they  will  be  practically  worthless  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  you  think  all  the  billions  of  dollars  that  Great 
Britain  has  spent  in  iVf rica  are  a  worthless  investment  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  at  all,  but  1  think  the  British  possessions  in 
Africa  are  much  more  valuable  than  the  German  territory. 

Senator  Fall.  Germany  has  spent  very  large  amounts  of  money 
in  her  African  colonies,  has  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know  just  how  much  she  has  spent  there. 

Senator  Fall.  You  were  speaking  of  German  investments  abroad. 
Did  you  investigate  her  investments  on  this  hemisf)here  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  did,  to  the  best  of  our  abilities. 

Senator  Fall.  Of  course  you  had  information  from  the  custodian 
of  her  investments  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Did  you  ascertain  approximately  the  investments 
held  by  German  nationals,  and  directly  or  indirectly  through  Grer- 
man  nationals  by  the  German  Government  in  Brazil  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  but  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  amount.  As  T 
recall,  their  investments  in  Brazil  were  something  like  about 
$500,000,000. 

Senator  Fall.  And  in  Chile  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  Chile  they  were  smaller.  I  think  our  estimate  of 
(Jermany's  total  investments  in  South  America  was  $1,000,000,000. 

Senator  Knox.  Did  that  include  Mexico? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  said  South  America.  That  did  not  include 
Mexico.  In  Mexico  I  believe  her  investments  were  about 
$250,000,000. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  all  those  estimates  appear  in  the  notes  of 
your  commission  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  in  some  of  our  records. 

Senator  Fall.  Was  the  German  Government,  through  its  finan- 
cial agents,  interested  largely  in  those  investments  f 

Mr.  Davis.  As  nearly  as  we  could  gather,  the  German  Government 
was  not  directly  interested — that  is,  it  had  no  monetary  interest. 

Senator  Fall.  It  did  not  finance  them  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  Several  of  the  German  banks  supported  by  the  Ger- 
man Government  or  in  which  the  German  Government  was  inter- 
ested did  have  an  interest  in  those  investments  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  who  owned  the  manganese  deposits 
in  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No*  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
Germany  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  You  do  not  know  whether  German  citizens  contin- 
ued during  this  war  and  up  until  the  time  of  the  armistice  to  make 
investments  in  mines,  gold,  oil,  iron,  and  manganese  f 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not;  but  from  my  general  &iowledge  I  should  say 
they  did  it  very  little,  if  at  all. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  or  during 
the  war  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Certainly  very  little  after  we  came  into  the  war. 

Senator  Swanson.  There  has  been  some  discussion  in  the  commit- 
tee and  also  in  the  hearings  r^arding  the  obligation  that  the  United 
States  will  assume  under  article  254,  which  provides  for  the  apf>or- 
tionment  of  the  public  debt  of  Germany,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  city  of  Danzig  and  Memel.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  obliga- 
tions assumed  by  us  and  the  other  allied  powers  under  that  section  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  understand  that  refers  to  the  pqyers  which  finally 
take  over  this  German  territory.  Now,  as  to  Danzig,  and  as 
I  recall  Memel  and  Schleswig,  Germany  renounced  its  rights  to  those 
territories. 

Senator  Knox.  No;  the  language  is  "ceded"  to  the  principal 
allied  and  associated  powers. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  let  us  see.  This  says  specifically  in  the  case  of 
Memel : 

Gennany  renounces  in  favor  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  all  rights 
and  title  over  the  territories  included  between  the  Baltic,  the  northeastern  frontier 
<rf  East  Prussia  as  defined  in  article  28  of  Part  II  (Boundaries  of  Germany)  of  the 
present  treaty,  and  the  former  frontier  between  Germany  and  Russia. 
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<xennany  undertakes  to  accept  the  settlement  made  by  the  principal  allied  and 
aseociated  po\7er8  in  r^ard  to  these  territories,  particularly  in  so  far  as  concerns  the* 
nationality  of  the  inhabitants. 

That  is  article  99. 

Senator  Knox.  I  was  mistaken.  It  says  ** renounce*'  instead  of 
"cede.'* 

Mr.  Davis.  It  seems  to  me  that  clearly  indicates  that  the  allied  and 
associated  powers  are  not  to  take  this  property  definitely  frwn 
themselves,  and  under  article  107,  in  regara  to  Danzig,  it  says: 

All  property  situated  within  the  territory  of  the  free  city  of  Danzig  belongring  to 
the  German  Empire  or  to  any  German  State  shall  pass  to  the  principal  alliee  and  asso- 
ciated powers  for  transfer  to  the  free  city  of  Duizig  or  to  the  Polish  State  as  they  may 
consider  equitable. 

Article  108: 

The  proportion  and  nature  of  the  financial  liabilities  of  Germany  and  of  Prussia  to 
be  borne  by  the  free  city  of  Danzig  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  article  254  of 
Part  IX  (Financial  clauses)  of  the  present  treaty. 

All  other  questions  which  may  arise  from  the  ceasion  of  the  territory  referred  to  in 
article  100  shall  be  settled  by  further  agreement. 

That  very  clearly  indicates  that  the  debt  is  to  be  borne  by  Danzig^ 
and  not  hj  the  aUied  and  associated  powers. 

Now  article  254 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  where  it  uses  the  word  "ceded." 

Mr^  Davis.  Article  254  agrees  with  those.  At  any  rate  it  will  be 
finally  ceded.  Of  course  this  is  a  legal  question,  and  I  am  not  a 
lawyer;  but  my  interpretation  of  this  is  that  the  allied  and  associated 

Sowers  are  practically  given  a  power  of  attorney  by  Grermany  to 
ispose  of  this  property  finally  to  some  one  else,  out  they  say  that 
their  power  is  lunited  to  the  transfer,  to  the  city  of  Danzig  and  to 
Poland,  as  they  may  determine.     Now  article  257  says: 

In  the  case  of  the  former  German  territories,  including  colonies,  protectorates,  or 
dependencies,  administered  by  a  mandatory—^ 

If  this  goes  to  the  city  of  Danzig,  it  would  be  a  mandatory  that 
would  take  charge  of  it — 

Under  article  22  of  Part  I  (League  of  Nations)  of  the  present  treaty,  neither  the 
territory  nor  the  mandatory  power  shall  be  charged  with  any  portion  of  the  debt  of 
the  German  Empire  or  States. 

In  other  words,  if  that  goes  to  the  free  city  of  Danzig  there  is 
no  financial  responsibility,  but  if  it  goes  to  Poland  there  would  be 
financial  responsibility,  and  it  would  only  be  transferred  to  Poland 
in  case  the  Polish  Government  assumes  its  responsibility  for  its  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  German  prewar  debt. 

Senator  Knox.  Now  it  is  all  very  interesting  to  gather  up  thi^e 
or  four  different  sections  and  from  those  sections  propound  a  theory 
that  disposes  of  the  plain  language  of  the  treaty;  but  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  article  254,  which  purports  to  indicate  the  terms  and  basis 
upon  which  this  territory  is  ceded,  says: 

The  powers  to  which  Grerman  territory  is  ceded  shall,  subject  to  the  qualificatione 
made  in  article  255,  undertake  to  pay — 

And  those  qualifications  have  reference  only  to  Poland  and  Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is,  the  powers  to  which  the  territory  is  ceded 
shall  imdertake  to  pay  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Now  there  is  nothing  more  clear  in  all  kinds  of 
law  than  that  there  is  a  difference  between  accepting  a  transfer  of 

£roperty  that  is  subject  to  a  debt,  in  which  case  the  transferee  is  not 
able,  like,  for  instance,  purchasing  a  piece  of  property  subject  to  a 
mortgage.  You  are  not  personally  responsible  for  that  mortgage; 
but  it  you  ]>ersonaUy  und!ertake  to  pay  the  mortgage,  if  there  is  a 
covenant  in  the  deed  that  requires  you  to  pay  tne  mortgace,  you 
can  not  get  rid  of  that  covenant  by  a  transfer  to  somebmly  ewe,  like 
you  could  if  you  only  took  it  subject  to  the  debt. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  So  that  whatever  the  purpose  may  have  been,  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  doubt  in  my  mina  that  article  254  makes  the 
aUied  and  associated  powers  personally  liable  for  the  portion  of  the 
debt  of  Germany  that  applies  to  Danzig  and  Schleewig  and  Memel. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  But  those  are  not  ceded  to  us.  They  are 
ceded  to  Danzig  and  to  the  local  nations  there.  They  are  renounced 
to  us  but  not  ceded  to  us. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  undertake  to  argue 
a  le^al  question,  not  being  a  lawyer. 

Senator  Knox.  But  Germany  renounces,  and  that  is  the  same 
•thing. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  very  clear  but  I  do  not  hke  to  argue  a  legal 
question.  - 

Senator  Knox.  I  do  not  think  it  is  reaUv  a  very  practical  question, 
for  this  reason:  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  territory  is  worth  more 
than  the  proportion  of  the  debt. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  And  of  course  when  we  do  turn  it  over  to  the  fre^ 
city  of  Danzig,  and  they  ultimately  get  this  property,  we  will  make 
th^n  assume  that  portion  of  the  debt  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  But,  Senator,  must  not  this  article  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  other  articles  he  has  enumerated,  and  must  they 
not  aH  be  construed  together,  being  part  of  the  same  instrument  ? 

Senator  Knox.  If  I  were  presenting  this  to  a  court  I  would  not 
make  that  concession. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  do  not  find  anywhere  that  they  ar# 
ceded  to  Prance,  Great  Britain,  and  the  l-nited  States  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  would  like  to  see  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Davis.  In  article  107,  where  they  renounce  in  favor  of  the 
allies  and  associated  powers  for  the  purpose  of  beii^  transferred  by 
them,  or  to  be  ceded  oy  them  really  to  Danzig  and  Poland.  I  think 
it  is  very  clear  that  it  is  not  a  cession  to  them  of  ownership,  because 
if  it  were  they  would  not  have  to  say  here  what  they  propose  to  do 
with  it.  If  it  is  a  transfer  of  sovereignty  and  territory,  that  settles 
it  right  there. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  the  highest  expression  of  ownership. 

Senator  Willia^cs.  It  is  under  certain  conditions,  which  are  pre- 
scribed in  the  instrument. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  are  satisfied  that  under  article  254  in 
connection  with  the  other  articles  we  assume  no  liability  in  connec- 
tion with  this  debt  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Just  one  miestion  in  conclusion. 
In  order  to  make  this  a  workable  treaty  it  wul  be  necessary  for  the 
reparation  commission  within  a  reasonable  period  to  fix  a  definite 
amount  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  it  will  work  very  much  more  satisfactorily  if 
they  do  that  immediately,  or  in  the  near  future,  because  I  think  in 
that  case  the  obligation  issued  by  (jermany  in  a  definite  amount 
could  serve  as  a  basis  of  credit  lor  the  financial  rehabilitation  of 
Europe. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  is 
necessary,  is  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  in  order  to  make  a  workable 
treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  it  will  work  if  that  is  not  done,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  other  coimtries  will  get  the  benefit  out  of  it  that  they 
would  if  a  definite  amount  is  fixed. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  if  thev  do  not  fix  a  definite 
amount,  is  it  not  likely  to  result  in  chaos  and  a  financial  crash  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Ko;  but  there  will  always  be  a  shadow  over  the  financial 
situation  of  Europe  until  the  policy  of  the  reparation  commission  is 
settled  and  they  know  exactly  what  they  have  got  to  do. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  think:  that  ought  to  be 
done  at  the  earUest  possible  moment  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  it  is  advisable  to  do  so,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  necessary  to  do  so  to  make  this  treaty  workable. 

Senator  Swanson.  In  that  connection,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
atate  to  the  conunittee  what  is  the  financial  situation  in  Europe  that 
makes  it  necessary  for  this  reparation  commission  and  treaty  to  be- 
come operative  within  a  reasonable  time  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Europe,  of  course,  is  in  a  rather  difficult  situation  now. 
The  laborers  for  four  or  five  years  have  been  withdniwn  from  their 
ordinary  pursuits  of  life  and  the  employers  of  labor  have  had  their 
initiative  taken  away  from  them,  tne  (Jovemment  having  had  to 
take  over  everything  and  control  it  in  order  to  win  the  war.  Certain 
coimtries  are  short  of  raw  materials.  But  their  difficulty  there  at 
present  is  more  due  to  a  state  of  mind  than  anything  else.  With  us 
the  war  terminated  apparently  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  It 
did  not  terminate  in  Europe  upon  the  signmg  of  the  armistice.  The 
people  are  very  restless.  There  is  not  a  sufficient  confidence  in  credit 
to-day,  and  this  war  will  not  be  terminated  in  the  minds  of  Europe 
imtil  this  treaty  is  really  ratified.  They  are  expecting  a  great  deal 
from  it.  They  really  are  expecting  a  great  deal  from  the  league  of 
nations,  and  it  is  really  a  psychological  treatment  that  they  need  as 
much  as  anything  else,  and  my  opmion  is  that  while  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  will  not  solve  all  of  the  European  problems,  it  will  con- 
tribute veiy  much  toward  correcting  this  state  of  mind. 

Senator  Williams.  It  will  make  a  whole  lot  of  people  think  they 
are  solved. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  will  have  a  wonderful  eflPect  in  that  respect,  and  I 
think  if  it  is  not  ratified  it  will  have  a  serious  financial  and  industrial 
result. 

Senator  Fall.  When  wiU  this  reparation  commission  cease  to 
function  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  That  is  not  definitely  settled,  Senator,  for  there  is  a 
provision  made — I  mean  tentatively,  in  the  intercnange  of  notes 
with  Germany — that  if  Grermany  would  make  a  proposition  within 
four  months  they  would  endeavor  to  come  to  a  definite  agreement 
with  Germany  within  two  months  thereafter,  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  this  agreement  thay  may  provide  for  a  practical  elimination  of 
the  reparation  commission  if  they  a^ee  upon  a  definite,  reasonable 
amount.  There  is  practically  nothmg  else  to  be  done  except  for 
Grermany  to  issue  these  bonds. 

Senator  Fall.  That  was  a  concession  made  by  Clemenceau  to  the 
counterproposal  of  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
opposition  to  some  of  the  points  made. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  all  anxious  to  do  this.  The  British  and 
French  realize  the  financial  importance  of  it. 

Senator  Fall.  So  far  as  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  are  concerned, 
this  commission  will  continue  to  function  as  a  governing  board  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time  unless  something  like  that  is  arrived  at. 

There  is  another  question  I  want  to  ask  with  reference  to  the  sur- 
render of  these  ships.  You  said  that  any  nation  might  recharter  to 
Germany  some  portion  of  its  marine  which  it  took  over. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Could  either  nation  recharter  its  proportionate 
number  of  ships  without  the  consent  of  the  others  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  For  instance,  could  the  United  States  recharter 
its  shii>s  for  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  the  ships 
which  it  received  from  Grermany,  for  Grerman-American  trade,  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  nations  or  the  reparation  commission  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely^  and  they  can  charter  additional  ships. 

Senator  Fall.  For  their  own  trade  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.     Or  for  any  use  they  want  to  make  of  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  said  in  answer  to  Senator 
Swanson — and  I  go  into  the  question  only  because  you  mentioned 
it  yourself — that  they  were  expecting  a  good  deal  in  Europe  from 
the  league  of  nations.    Who  ?    Who  are  expecting  a  great  deal  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  people. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  people  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Of  those  countries. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  mean  the  French  people  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  is  that  the  reason  for  asking  a 
special  aUiance  with  France  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No.  My  impression  is  now — I  may  not  be  competent 
to  pass  upon  it,  because  the  President 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  refrained  from  asking  the  ques- 
tion because  I  did  not  want  to  involve  you  in  a  discussion  of  the 
league  of  nations,  but  you  mentioned  it.  That  is  the  only  reason  I 
mentioned  it  to  vou. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  French  people  themselves,  I  think,  were  not  so 
much  concerned  about  an  alhance  with  the  United  States  as  the 
French  leaders  were.  My  impression  was  that  they  wanted  this 
alliance  to  become  effective  pendiag  the  period  in  which  the  league 
of  nations  begins  to  function  satisfactorily. 
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Senator  Nelson.  When  was  it  you  left  France  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  left  France  when  the  President  did,  the  28th  of  June- 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  ha& 
been  a  great  change  in  the  sentiment  of  the  French  people  with 
respect  to  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  there  ha& 
been  any  change  of  sentiment  in  England  respecting  it? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  not  seen  anything  that  would  lead  me  to  believe 
that  there  has  been. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  know  that  when  there  wa& 
mention  of  it  by  Lloyd-George  in  Parliament  there  was  laughter  all 
around  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No  ;  is  that  true  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  press  dis- 
patches.   Half  the  benches  laughed  and  half  applauded. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  yet  it  has  been  denounced  as  a  British, 
league. 

&nator  Johnson  of  California.  One  voice  denounced  it  as  a  British 
league. 

Senator  Knox.  Tney  could  appreciate  a  joke  even  if  it  wa?  on 
themselves. 

Senator  Harding.  Which  is  rather  unusual. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Exactly. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Laughter  would  indicate  that  it  is  not  a 
British  lea^e. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  On  the  contrary,  the  joke  was  on 
us  and  they  had  the  laugh. 

The  Chaibman.  Lloyd-George,  in  his  speech,  asked  them  to  take  it 
seriously. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  approved  the  treaty  by  a  large  majority  and 
the  league  of  nations  is  an  integral  part  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  Lloyd-Greorge  saj  that  he  had 
increased  by  800,000  square  miles  the  extent  of  Engbsh  territory? 
I  do  not  care  to  get  into  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  but  you  volim- 
teered  the  opinion. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  was  answering  Senator  Swanson's  question  in  accord- 
ance with  my  own  judgment. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  you  know  an  alliance  has 
been  asked  from  us,  and  I  thought  I  would,  call  your  attention  to  that 
as  indicating  that  probably  there  was  not  now  the  same  situation 
existing  there  that  may  have  been  in  the  early  days  of  the  treaty 
negotiation.     That  is  ail. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Mr.  Davis,  I^understood  you  to  say  in  reply 
to  Senator  Johnson  that  the  people"  over  there  want  the  league  of 
nations;  that  all  the  peoples  want  it.  Do  you  consider  yourself 
competent  to  express  an  opinion  about  all  the  peoples? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  at  all.  I  said  that  that  was  my  impression,  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  wanted  it,  and  were  expecting  a 
great  deal  from  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  did  you,  sitting  simply  as  a  financial 
expert  in  Paris,  get  an  impression  which  is  worth  anything  as  to  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  oi  course,  if  you  are  a  financial  expert  it  does 
not  necessarily  exclude  you  from  taking  note  of  other  things. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  But  it  confines  you  to  one  place. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  was  not  in  Paris  all  the  time. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  will  take  your  own  word  for  it,  do  you 
■consider  yourself  competent  now  to  inform  this  committee  that  all 
the  peoples  of  Europe  are  in  favor  of  the  league  of  nations  now? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  can  certainly  say  that  I  took  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  studying  the  state  of  mind  of  the  people  in  Europe,  and  I  was  on 
the  supreme  economic  council  whicn  had  to  deal  with  all  those 
transitory  questions  durii^  the  armistice. 

Senator  Brandegee.  IRw  many  people  are  there  in  Europe? 

Senator  Fall.  I  would  like  to  let  nim  answer  the  question. 

Senator  Hitchcxxjk.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witness  ought  to 
be  given  a  chance,  and  not  be  cross-examined  as  a  criminal. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  not  interested  in  what  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  thinks. 

The  Chairman.  Come  to  order.  The  Senator  has  the  right  to 
cross-examine  the  witness. 

Senator  Williams.  And  the  witness  has  a  right  to. answer. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  thought  he  had. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  want  to  know  what  opportunity  the 
witness  had  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

Senator  Fall.  And  he  was  answering  that  (question  when  cut  off. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  was  trying  to  answer  and  trying  to  tell  you  what  I 
found.  As  I  stated;  I  was  on  the  supreme  economic  council  which 
had  charge  of  all  transitory  measures  during  the  armistice  period; 
that  is,  dl  the  (questions  relating  to  food,  finances,  blockade,  raw 
materials,  and  shipping.  Under  this  there  was  the  relief  organization 
of  which  Mr.  Hoover  was  the  head,  and  he  also  sat  on  the  supreme 
economic  coimcil.  He  had  his  representatives  throughout  Europe  in 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  relief.  They  had  excellent  opportunities 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  people  and  to  gauge  their  views,  and  the 
unanimous  report  from  all  of  those  several  himored  men  going  through 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  to  that  effect.  I  also  read  the  continental 
papers  to  the  extent  that  I  could,  and  I  talked  with  the  representa- 
tives of  various  governments.  I  talked  to  some  of  them  tnat  came 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  Paris,  and,  as  I  say,  not  onlv,  in  my 
jud^ent,  are  the  people  expecting  a  great  deal  from  the  leagu?  of 
nations  but  they  are  probably  expecting  that  it  will  relieve  every- 
thing. They  may  be  expecting  more  than  the  league  of  nations  will 
be  able  to  accomplish.  That  1  do  not  attempt  to  pass  upon.  But 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority,  from  all  tne  information  I 
could  gather,  I  am  decidemv  of  the  opinion  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  people,  the  masses  of  Europe,  are  in  favor  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  include,  of  course,  Germany  and  Russia? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do.  Well,  Russia  it  was  rather  diflBcult,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  get  accurate  information  from. 

The  C&airman.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  included  the 
Russians  or  whether  Russia  has  a  general  idea  of  relief  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Williams.  The  Russians  have  not  any  ideas  on  any 
subject  now. 

Tlie  Chairman.  They  have  180,000,000  peopl^. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  think  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  in  Italy  now  favor  the  league  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  What  has  happened  in  Italy  lately  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  all  decidedly  in  favor  of  it.  I  see- 
nothing  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  they  have  changed  at  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  supposing  that  the  United  States 
should  not  ratify  this  treaty  at  all,  the  work  of  the  reparation  com- 
mission would  go  on,  would  it  not,  the  other  nations  having  ratified 
it?  If  Great  Britain  and  France  and  Italy  and  Germany  ratify 
the  treaty,  the  reparation  commission  will  be  set  up,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  assume  that  it  would. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  the  work  would  go  on  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  probably  go  on,  but  very  unsatisfactorily, 
I  think,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  We  would  have 
nobody  there  to  protect  our  interests. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Certainly  not,  but  you  say  we  are  making  no 
claim  for  any  reparation. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  My  own  personal  idea  is  that  we  should  make  a  claim. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Then  what  is  our  interest  in  it,  if  we  do  not 
make  a  claim  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Our  interest  is  in  the  general  financial  condition  of  the 
world  and  having  markets  for  our  products. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  Annex  II,  paragraph  2,  on  page  263,  it 
provides  as  follows : 

Each  government  represented  on  the  commission  shall  have  the  right  to  withdraw 
therefrom  upon  12  months'  notice  filed  with  the  commission  and  confinned  in  the 
course  of  the  sixth  month  after  the  date  of  the  original  notice. 

That  contemplates  that  any  government  can  get  out  that  wants 
to,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  was  put  in  specifically  for  the  United  States,  in 
case  we  got  through  with  the  work  and  it  was  felt  there  was  no  longer 
any  reason  for  our  staying  on  that  commission,  so  that  we  would  have 
the  right  to  withdraw  if  we  wanted  to. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  means  that  the  work  of  the  commission 
would  go  on  after  the  United  States  got  through  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  necessarily  so.  1  mean,  you  might  necessarily 
have  a  right  to  do  something  that  would  give  you  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  if  you  were  to  do  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  man  who  put  this  in,  who  fixed  it  that 
way,  evidently  did  not  contemplate  the  abolition  of  the  reparation 
commission  if  we  withdrew. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  was  one  of  the  men  who  put  this  in,  and  the  reason 
I  put  it  in  was  because  I  thought  there  might  be  men  in  the  United 
States  who  would  object  to  the  United  States  staying  on  a  commission 
for  an  indefinite  period  in  Europe,  and  after  we  got  through  with  this 

greliminary  work  and  the  principal  work  had  been  done,  the  United 
tates  could,  if  the  Government  thought  it  advisable  to  do  so,  with- 
draw from  tnis  commission. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Having  contemplated  this,  now  if  we  exer- 
cise that  right  and  withdraw  from  the  commission,  it  is  perfectly 
evident,  is  it  not,  that  those  powers  upon  the  reparation  commission 
which  is  to  give  them  reparation  and  divide  up  tne  amount  of  money 
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which  is  to  be  paid  by  Gennany,  caii  perform  their  functions  whether 
we  are  there  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  thev  can  perform  their  fimctions. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  I  do  not  think  it  would  work  as  satisfactorily.      ' 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  might  not  work  as  satisfactorily  to  us  or 
to  them;  but  this  clearly  contemplates  that  we  can  get  out  if  we 
want  to. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  then  the  thing  goes  on.  It  is  not 
smashed  up.  They  apportion  the  amoimt  of  reparation  among  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  not  say  that.  It  contemplates  that  we  can 
get  out  if  we  want  to. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  say  you  were  one  of  those  that  put  this 
in.  You  did  not  do  it  with  the  idea  that  it  would  break  up  the 
reparation  commission  if  we  did  get  out  ? 

Senator  Wiluams.  And  you  did  not  contemplate  getting  out  until 
you  had  done  voiur  work  ? 

Mr.  Davis,  rio,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  This  is  my  witness,  Mr.  Williams,  if  you 
please.     You  can  have  him  after  I  get  through. 

Now,  supposing  it  should  seem  wise  to  the  Senate,  before  ratifving 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany,  to  strike  out  the  covenant  oi  the 
league  oi  nations.  We  would  be  at  peace  with  Germany.  Europe 
would  go  on  with  the  reparation  commission  and  with  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty.  Do  you  think  Europe  would  abandon  itself  to  chaos 
or  anarchy  if  we  should  adopt  that  course  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  it  would  have  aterrible  eJ0Fect  on  Europe.     I  do. 

Senator  Brandegee.  After  a  few  days,  after  their  hurt  had  had  a 
chance  to  heal  up,  they  would  get  along  some  wav,  would  they  not  t 

Mr.  Davis.  They  probably  would  get  along.  They  got  along  with 
the  French  Revolution. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Davis.  Until  it  was  finally  over;  and  they  would  probably  get 
along,  but  they  would  probably  get  along  very  badly,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  always  have  gotten  alouf  They  never 
have  had,  in  the  settlement  oi  European  wars  heretofore,  any  covenant 
of  a  league  of  nations,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  Europe  has  been  fighting  since  the  dawn 
of  time,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Apparently  so. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  have  apparently  recovered  from  all 
their  wars  without  dragging  us  into  them  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  not  always  recovered  very  well  from  all 
their  wars. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  are  still  on  the  map  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  They  did  not  get  along  without  us  in  1917  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Hitchcock.  They  could  not  have  got  along  without  us. 
We  saved  them. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  After  saving  a  drownmg  man  we  are  not 
oblsed  to  take  him  with  us  all  through  life  thei'eaf ter  ? 

Afi".  Davis.  No;  but  after  j^ou  save  a  drowning  man  I  do  not  believe 
in  turning  around  and  shooting  him. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  understood  the  Senator  was  through  with 
the  witness. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  was,  but  that  question  was  suggested  bj 
your  examination. 

Senator  Hftchcook.  You  are  through  with  him  now  ? 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Yes;  I  resign  the  witness. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Then  h^  is  my  witness  ? 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Yes. 

Senator  Willums.  This  witness  belongs  to  himself.  He  does  not 
belong  to  any  of  you.    Just  remember  that,  Mr.  Davis. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  stated  that  in  your  capacity  over  there 
you  had  ^eat  opportunity  not  only  to  come  in  contact  with  people 
of  all  nations,  but  that  you  came  into  contact  with  other  members  of 
the  commission  who  themselves  were  in  contact  with  a  great  many 
more. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Hftchcock.  And  it  was  the  result  of  that  opportimity 
that  you  had,  first  and  second  hand,  that  led  you  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  wide  spread  longing  in  Europe  for  the 
league  of  nations,  and  belief  in  its  ultimate  benencial  results  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion rather  reluctantly.  I  was  not  in  favor  of  a  league  of  nations 
when  I  first  went  to  Paris,  but  the  more  I  studied  the  situation  and 
the  necssity  in  negotiating  this  treatj''  of  setting  up  some  kind  of 
machinery  to  hold  us  together,  the  more  I  became  convinced  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Knox.  And  the  farther  you  got  away  from  America  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Naturally,  I  had  to  be  away  from  American  in  order  to 
sit  in  Paris;  and  of  course  we  were  not  in  contact  with  American 
opinion  as  you  were  here  in  this  coimtry. 

Senator  Harding.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  set  up  the  machine 
first,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  set  up  the  machine  first.  Well,  not  entirely  first. 
There  were  many,  many  questions  settled  before  the  league  of  nations 
covenant  was  settled,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  attempting  to  settle 
many  of  these  other  questions  the  necessity  of  the  league  of  nations 
became  more  apparent,  and  that  is  when  they  went  at  the  organiza- 
tion or  the  drafting  of  a  covenant  for  the  league  of  nations.  For 
instailce,  you  make  a  settlement  of  a  territorial  boundary.  Without 
the  lea^e  of  nations  the  incentive  is  to  settle  that  along  strategic — 
along  the  old  principle  of  strategic — ^boimdaries,  and  if  you  have  not 
got  the  league  of  nations  or  seomthing  to  take  its  place,  you  could 
only  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  question  of  a  strategic  boimdarv 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  boundaries  regulated  in  accordance  with 
nationalities. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  When  you  come  to  regulations  of  the  league 
of  nations,  you  come  there  to  matters  of  justice,  and  ethnograpnic 
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considerations,  such  matters  as  will  redound  to  the  interests  of  peace 
and  not  to  the  victory  of  one  nation  or  another  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Habdino.  What  was  that  term  you  used  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Is  that  the  way  that  you  settled  Shantung  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  Shantung. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  way  the  settlement  waa 
made  with  regard  to  Shantimg  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  the  President  can  better  explain  Shantung  than 
myself. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  that  Shantimg  can  be  very 
satisfactorily  explained  through  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Habdino.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Davis  a  question  that  has  a 
bearing  only  on  the  mind  of  Europe.  Were  there  serious  proposals 
at  anv  time  that  the  United  States  should  share  the  burdens  of  the 
war  from  the  beginning  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  was  talk,  Senator,  about  that,  but  no  real  serious 
roposals  were  ever  made  to  that  effect.     Some  one  was  always  bob- 
ing  up  with  some  Utopian  scheme  of  that  kind ;  but  that  was  a  matter 
that  we  simply  never  aiscussed,  and  that  we  refused  to  discuss. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Davis,  my  friend  Senator  Brandegee,  asked 
jrou  if  these  people  in  Europe  would  get  along  some  way  or  other  even 
if  we  let  them  alone.  Russia  is  getting  along  some  way  or  other  now, 
is  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  exactly. 

Senator  Williams.  And  in  reference  to  this  crime  of  your  having 
expressed  an  opinion  of  the  league  of  nations,  in  addition  to  the  sug- 
gestions you  have  given  to  the  committee  do  you  not  think  it  is  an 
additional  justification  that  any  man  haa  a  rignt  to  form  an*  opinion 
upon  any  public  or  international  question  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  that  is  a  question. 

Senator  Williams.  Especially  in  answer  to  a  question  t 

Senator  Hitchcock.  How  long  were  you  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  been  in  Europe  practically — well,  I  went  over 
first  last  July.  I  went  first  to  Spain  to  negotiate  a  credit  in  Spain  for 
our  Grovemment,  and  then  I  went  back  to  Paris  and  was  there  a 
while — ^had  to  arrange  some  matters  with  the  French  treasury — and 
then  I  spent  about  seven  weeks  in  London  arranging  other  matters 
with  the  British  treasury,  and  then  I  went  back  to  Spain  for  a  week 
and  a  half,  and  went  back  the  latter  part  of  November. 

The  Chaikman.  You  stated  that  the  league  was  very  useful  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  boimdaries.  I  have  not  had  time  to  run  through 
them  all  here,  although  I  have  been  through  them  all,  but  I  observe 
that  it  is  always  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  that  fix 
the  boimdaries. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  for  instance,  take  Austria;  the  frontier  was 
fixed  in  the  treaty  between  that  power  and  the  principal  allied  and 
associated  powers.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  Czechoslovakia. 
It  13  the  sa^e  for  Germnj,  except  for  the  Si^r  Basin,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  five  principal  allied  and  associated  powers 
have  the  power  in  this  treaty,  have  they  not  1 
.  Mr.  Davis.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman. 

13554^—19 0 
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The  Chairman.  You  said  that  it  was  to  be  done  by  the  league  of 
nations. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  understand  that  those  boundaries  were  fixed  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  which  had  been  enunciated 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  not  the  (juestion.  You  said  that  they 
were  to  be  fixed  by  the  league  of  nations. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  The  treaty  says  that  is  to  be  done  by  the  five 
allied  and  associated  powers. 

Mr,  Davis.  I  either  misstated  this,  or  you  misunderstood  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  without  the  league 
of  nations  they  would  be  fixed  xmder  the  old  plan  of  strat^ic  boxm- 
daries,  but  that  under  the  lea^e  of  nations  the  boundaries  could  be 
fixed  on  racial  and  other  considerations.  If  you  will  read  the  treaty 
with  a  little  more  care,  I  think  you  will  find  that  they  are  fixed  by  the 
principal  aUied  and  associated  powers. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  you  will  find  that  that  is  what  I  did  say,  Mr 
Chairman,  if  you  will  read  back. 

Senator  Moses.  He  certainly  said  they  were  going  to  be  fixed  on 
the  basis  of  ethnographic  and  some  racial  lines. 

The  Chairbian.  The  treaty  does  not  say  anything  about  that.  It 
is  always  the  principal  aUied  and  associated  powers. 

Senator  Hitohcx)OK.  He  did  not  state  anything  contrary  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  did.  He  never  mentioned  at  all  the 
five  principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Senator  Hitchcook.  He  said  that  the  league  of  nations  contem- 
plated  

The  Chairman.  If  we  summon  here  a  gentleman  as  an  expert  on 
the  treaty,  and  if  he  makes  an  error  of  that  sort,  I  think  it  is  just  as 
well  that  it  should  be  corrected. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  it  should  be  cor- 
rected. We  have  the  stenographic  notes,  which  will  show  what  he 
did  say. 

The  Chairman.  If  everybody  at  tliis  table  imagines  that  he  said 
that  we  were  not  to  have  strategic  boundaries,  but  that  boundaries 
were  to  be  fixed  under  the  league  of  nations,  according  to  some  prin- 
ciple, it  is  very  strange  if  everybody  is  mistaken.  T  heard  it  and 
everybody  else  heard  it. 

Senator  Willlams.  He  said  that-r — 

The  Chairbcan.  He  said  that  was  one  of  the  tilings  that  the  league 
of  nations  was  to  deal  witli,  the  settlement  of  boundaries. 

Senator  Williams.  He  said  that  under  the  league  of  nations  they 
could  be  fixed  in  certain  wavs. 

The  CiLiiRMAN.  But  the  league  of  nations  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fixing  of  boundaries. 

Senator  Moses.  Can  we  get  back  to  the  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  see  that  right  from  the  stenographer's 
notes. 

Senator  Moses.  Coming  to  the  lines  that  have  already  been  fixed 
or  are  in  process  of  fixation,  I  want  to  ask  if  the  northern  boundary  of 
Italy  has.  not  been  fixed  upon  strategic  lines;  I  want  to  ask  if  the 
boundary  line  which  is  i-un  near  or  tnrough  the  lake  of  Ochrida  has 
been  fixed  on  racial  lines;  I  want  to  ask  u  the  boundaries  of  Silesia^ 
Bessarabia,  the  Dobruja,  the  Banat,  of  Northern  Epirus,  of  Albania, 
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of  Thrace,  are  being  fixed  on  a  racial  basis  ?  As  to  any  one  of  these. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  witness  answer  yes  or  no — whether  or  not 
they  are  being  fixed  on  a  racial  basis. 

Mr.  Davis.  In  the  first  place,  I  did  not  say  that  any  boimdaries 
had  been  fixed  on  a  racial  basis.  I  said  that  by  the  utilization  of  the 
lea^e  of  nations  it  made  it  possible  to  eUminate  the  old  system  of 
fixing  boundaries  from  a  strategical  standpoint,  and  it  made  it  pos- 
sible to  arrange  them  in  accordance  with  the  nationalities.  Of  course, 
the  league  of  nations  c^n  not  arrange  any  boundaries  now,  because 
it  is  not  yet  in  existence. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  can  it  do  it  when  tlie  boundaries  are  all 
left  to  the  principal  allied  and  asso<  iated  powers  i  You  are  saying 
over  f  gain  just  what  you  said  before. 

Senator  Harding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  clear  this.  This  is 
what  I  think  the  witness  wants  us  to  understand,  that  it  was  possible 
to  fix  these  lines  as  they  are  fixed  because  the  league  of  nations,  if 
adopted,  steps  in  and  maintaiiLs 

Senator  Wiixiams.  Defends. 

Senator  Harding  (continuing).  The  boundaries. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  that  the  league  will  maintain  them 
after  thev  jiay^  been  fixed  by  somebody  else,  but  the  witness  did 
not  say  tnat. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  that  your  view  ?  I  just  simply 
want  to  get  whether  that  is  Mr.  Davis's  view.     Is  that  your  viewt 

Mr.  Davis.  My  view  is  that  it  does  make  it  possible  to  carry  that 
out^  and  if  mistakes  are  made  in  these  boundaries  now,  that  the 
league  of  nations  can  later  on  recognize  that. 

^nator  Moses.  Is  not  the  league  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
intcOTitv  of  the  territories  ? 

w.  Davis.  I  was  trying  to  explain  to  you  my  personal  opinion. 
That  was  where  we  eot  started  off  on  some  of  this.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  an  expert  on  t^e  lea^e  of  nations  or  on  the  question  of  nation- 
alities orbomrdories,  but  I  think  that  if  the  league  of  nations  should 
af  terw(u*ds  decide  that  it  was  advisable  to  modify  a  boimdary  and  then 
that  boundary  were  modified,  that  would  not  be  an  act  of  war. 

Senator  Moses.  But  it  would  not  be  preserving  territorial  int^nty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  and  I  can  conceive  of  meir  modifying  some 
bondaries  that  have  been  made  wrong. 

Senator  Knox.  Suppose  a  nation  did  not  want  the  boimdary 
changed  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  it  was  a  party  to  the  league  of  nations,  would  it 
not  have  to  abide  by  it? 

Senator  Knox.  Your  idea  is  that  the  league  of  nations  will  recast 
boundaries  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  think  it  can  recast  the  boundaries  of  nations; 
no. 

Senator  B&andegee.  Did  you  not  say  that  it  there  was  a  mistake 
in  estabUshing  boimdaries  the  league  of  nations  can  hereafter 
correct  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  that  can  be  brought  before 
the  league  of  nations,  if  there  has  been  a  mistake,  and  if  there  has 
been  a  mistake  probably  all  parties  concerned  will  agree  to  a  recti- 
fication; and  that  this  is  one  means  by  which  you  can  draw  them 
together  for  that  piirpose. 
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Senator  Brandeoeb.  Do  you  not  know  that  article  10  binds  the 
members  of  the  league  of  nations  to  maintain  the  territorial  integrity 
of  the  States  as  established  ? 

Senator  Hftchoock.  No  ;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  did  not  so  understand  it. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  At  this  point  I  will  ask  that  article  10  be 
inserted  in  this  record. 

The  Chairman.  Let  article  10  be  printed  at  this  point. 

(The  article  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Art.  10.  The  members  of  the  lei^e  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  againsrt^ 
external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of 
all  members  of  the  league.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat 
or  dan^r  of  such  aggression  the  coimcil  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  wiilch  this 
obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Davis,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question 
on  boundaries.  I  read  as  follows  from  article  88,  on  page  125  of 
the  committee  print  of  the  treaty,  as  follows: 

In  the  portion  of  Upper  Silesia  included  within  the  boundaries  described  below, 
the  inhabitants  will  be  called  upon  to  indicate  by  a  vote  whether  they  wish  to  be 
attached  to  Grermany  or  to  Poland:  Starting  hrom  the  northern  point  of  ttie  salient  of 
the  old  province  of  Austrian  Silesia  situated  about  8  kilometers  east  of  Neustadt,  the 
former  frontier  between  Grermany  and  Austria  to  its  jimction  with  the  boimdary 
between  the  Kreise  of  Leobschutz  and  Ratibor;  thence  m  a  northerly  direction  to  a 
point  about  2  kilometers  southeast  of  Katscher;  the  boundary  between  the  kreise  of 
Leobschutz  and  Ratibor. 

There  is  a  whole  page  laving  out  a  boundary  just  as  if  it  was  a 
boundary  laid  out  in  a  deea  of  real  estate. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  an  agreement  in  the  treaty  with 
Germany. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  but 

The  Chairman.  One  minute.  Is  it  not  an  agreement  in  the 
treaty  with  Germany?  Are  not  all  the  boundaries  in  this  treaty 
agreed  to  by  the  signers  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  league  the  power  to  change  those  bound- 
aries after  this  treaty  has  been  agreed  to  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  the  parties  concerned  would  agree  to  a  change,  I 
think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  there  is  something  in 
the  league  of  nations  that  I  did  not  think  was  there. 

Senator  Harding.  You  do  think,  then,  that  the  league  becomes  a 
supergovemment  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  would  prefer  not  to  express  my  opinion  as  to 
the  actual  league  itself;  because  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  league,  and  there  are  others  who  Imow  more  about  it  than 
I  do. 

Senator  Knox.  Can  you  recommend  to  us  a  first-class  expert  on 
the  league,  that  we  can  call? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  should  think,  the  President. 

Senator  Knox.  We  tried  him  once,  at  a  dinner,  and  we  did  not  get 
the  information. 

Senator  Pittman.  But  you  did  not  try  him  when  he  offered  to 
come  before  this  committee. 
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The  Chairman.  He  did  not  offer  to  come  before  the  committee. 
He  sent  a  telephone  message  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the  com- 
mittee at  the  White  House  if  they  wanted  to  come. 
.  Senator  PrrrMAN.  In  his  message  he  said  that  he  would  be  ^ad 
to  give  the  committee  any  information. 

Ine  Chairman.  Yes;  and  we  have  asked  for  information  after 
information,  one  paper  after  another,  and  have  not  received  one. 

Senator  Pittman.  In  his  message  he  offered  to  come  before  the 
committee. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  He  can  come,  any  time  he  wants  to. 

Senator  Pittman.  The  question  was  undoubtedly  considered  by 
the  chairman  and  others,  and  they  never  saw  fit  to  invite  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  a  committee  of  Congress  has 
airy  right  to  summon  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  We  are  not  called  here  to  debate  all  that. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  it  was  brought  in,  and  we  might  as  well 
have  it. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  imderstood  that  as  a  financial  expert,  having 
been  in  Europe  a  year,  you  are  satisfied  that  the  financial  condition 
of  Europe  would  be  improved  by  a  prompt  ratification  of  this  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  As  a  financial  expert,  and  havine  been  in  Aiherica 
since  you  came  over  with  the  President,  are  you  of  the  opinion  that 
there  are  any  conditions  in  this  country  which  require  all  of  our 
attention  at  the  present  minute  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  but  I  also  am  of  opinion  that  the  conditions  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  affect  the  conditions  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  solution  of  some  of  our  problems  may  be  made  by  a 
solution  of  some  of  the  problems  in  otner  parts  of  the  world.  lou 
can  not  be  prosperous  in  one  part  of  the  world  imless  another  large 
portion  of  the  world  is  prosperous. 

Senator  Moses.  And  if  we  send  much  more  food  to  Europe  we  will 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  here  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  that  the  sending  of  food  to  Eiirope  will  not 
necessarily  increase  the  cost  of  living  nere,  and  I  think  it  can  be 
handled  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not. 

Senator  Moses.  There  is  a  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  true;  but  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has 
been  rather  upset  d\u*ing  the  war,  and  we  have  not  got  back  to 
entirely  normal  conditions. 

Senator  Moses.  True;  but  if  we  materially  reduce  our  supply  here, 
we  necessarily  increase  prices,  regardless  of  anything  else. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  what  we  ship  is  a  surplus  tnat  we  do  not  need  in 
this  country.  We  are  not  going  to  ship  something  that  we  need; 
but  if  we  have  got  sufficient  to  supply  our  own  requirements  and  still 
have  left  a  surplus  for  Europe,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  supply  and 
demand  in  our  country  should  not  reduce  the  prices. 

Senator  Faix.  Mr.  Davis,  how  about  the  protection  of  racial  and 
rdigious  minorities  in  these  new  countries  in  Europe  ?  Who  is  going 
to  extend  that  ptotection  t 

Mr.  Davis.  That  I  could  not  tell,  Senator. 

Senator  Fall.  You  know  that  the  treaty  for  the  protection  of 
racial  and  religious  minorities  is  not  to  be  made  with  the  league  or 
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•under  the  league  of  nations'  domination,  but  it  will  be  made  with 
the  five  principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  however,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  that. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  that  is  a  fact,     Do  you  know  Mr.  Arthur 
Henderson  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  You  know  who  he  is  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Is  he  in  favor  of  this  league  and  the  treaty  as  it 
stands  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Senator  Fall.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  labor  party,  is  he  not,  in 
Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  He  is  one  gf  the  leaders;  but  he  lost  his  leadership 
when  he  went  into  ParUament,  did  he  not  ? 

Senator  Fall.  He  got  out  of  the  Cabinet  because  he  did  not  like 
the  way  Lloyd-George  is  running  things. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  a  pecuhar  thing  in  England;  as  soon  as  a  labor 
leader  gets  into  the  Cabmet  he  ceases  to  be  a  labor  leader. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  Mr.  McDonald  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  know  who  he  is. 

Senator  Fall.  Ts  he  in  favor  of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

wSenator  Fall.  He  has  just  expressed  himself  about  it,  as  has  also 
Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  at  the  Amsterdam  meeting. 

Mr.  Davis.  1  did  not  read  that;  just  the  headUnes.  1  did  not  read 
that  speech. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  the  labor  party  of  Great 
Britain  favors  the  league  of  nations  and  this  peace  treaty  as  it  stands  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Just  before  I  left  Paris  the  labor  party  expressed 
approval,  at  a  conference  in  England,  of  the  league  of  natidns. 

Senator  Fall.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  now,  or  was  it  an  approval 
of  the  labor  provisions  in  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  1  should  not  care  to  contradict  you  on  that, 
but  I  am  positive  in  the  opinion  that  they  did  officially  approve 
of  a  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  making  no  assertion,  so  that  any  answer  that 
you  make  can  not  be  a  contradiction.  I  am  simply  asking  for 
information,  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Fi*ench  socialist  party 
is  in  favor  of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

vSenator  Williams.  Everybody  knows  they  are  opposed  to  it. 

Senator  Fall.  They  represent  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
France. 

Senator  Williams.  A  very  small  minority. 

Mr.  Davis.  If  they  represented  the  majority,  I  should  think  they 
would  be  in  control  of  the  Government. 

Senator  Fall.  They  have  been,  and  if  I  know  anything  about  the 
conditions  in  France  they  will  be,  in  a  few  days.  However,  that  ia 
simply  a  guess  of  mine. 

Air.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  Hungary  is  in  favor  of  this 
treaty  and  the  league  of  nations  ? 
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Mr.  x^AVis.  It  is  hard  to  tell  now  what  Hungary  wantb. 

Senator  Fall.  You  know  that  (Jermanv  is  not,  do  jrou  not! 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  do  not.  T  think  Germany  is  in  favor  of  the 
le^ue  of  nations,  and  that  they  are  very  anxious  for  it. 

Senator  Fall.  And  that  they  are  in  favor  of  this  treaty  as  it  is 
drawn? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  now,  I  would  not  say. 

Senator  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  Turkey  is  in  favor  of  the 
lea^e  of  nations  and  the  treaty? 

Mr.  Davis.  Of  course,  in  writing  the  treaty  it  was  not  the  purpose 
to  try  to  writ«  something  that  would  entirely  suit  the  enemv. 

Senator  Fall.  I  understand  that.  That  is  exactly  mv  idea.  But 
you  have  made  the  assertion  here  that  from  your  knowledge,  spend- 
ing your  time  in  Europe  and  meeting  these  people  in  France — and 
that  you  are  not  confined  to  France  but  that  you  have  been  in  Ghreat 
Britain  and  other  foreign  countries — the  great  mass  of  the  peopU 
the  majority  of  the  people,  of  Europe,  are  in  favor  of  thw  treaty. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes:  that  is  true. 

Senator  Fall.  1  am  just  asking  you  the  usual  questions  which 
would  be  asked,  to  see  whether  your  information  is  correct,  so  that 
we  can  make  iip  our  minds. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  the  people  of  Little  Russia 
and  the  Ukraine  are  in  favor  of  the  league  of  nations  and  of  tiie 
treaty? 

Mr.  Davis.  As  I  have  just  said,  it  is  rather  difficuH  to  get  accurate 
information  as  to  Russia. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Italian  socialists  are  in 
favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  Socialist  Party  in  Italy  probably  is  not,  but  I 
think  the  majority  of  the  people  are. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  mow  whether  the  Norwegian  Government — 
the  people  of  Norway — are  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  talked  to  several  representative  Norwegians — 
10  or  15  of  them  from  Norway — and  they  told  me  that  they  were; 
that  the  people  were. 

Senator  Fall.  Could  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  of  those 
people?  I  would  like  to  have  the  opportimity .to  get  any  of  them 
that  are  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  recollect  the  names  of  any  of  them  now.  One 
of  them  was  the  head  of  the  State  Bank  and  another  was  one  of  the 
principal  shipping  men. 

Senator  Fall.  How  about  the  people  of  Sweden  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  people  of  Sweden  feel  the  same  way  there,  I  am 
told.  The  head  of  their  State  Bank  there  told  me  so.  You  see,  the 
neutrals  all  sent  delegations  and  committees  to  Paris  to  take  up 
questions  with  us. 

Senator  Fall.  They  have  not  expressed  their  desire  yet  to  join 
the  league  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  Government,  officially,  has  not. 

Senator  Fall.  They  have  been  invited.  Have  they  indicated 
their  intention  of  joining? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  mow. 
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Senator  Fall.  Neither  Norway  nor  Sweden  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Fall.  The  Socialist  rarty  is  very  strong  in  those  two 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  not  a  majority. 

Senator  Fall.  They  are  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  understand  they  are  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  what  the  Norwegian  Parliament  is  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No:  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  who  controls  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No:  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  Denmark  is  in  favor  of  this- 
treaty  or  not  ? 

Senator  Williams.  In  favor  of  what,  the  league  or  the  treaty  ? 

Senator  Fall.  Both. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  do  not.  I  talked  several  times  with  the  head  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Denmark,  who  told  me  that  Denmark  was  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  league  of  nations,  and  that  while  they  thought 
the  treaty  was  rather  hard  on  Germany,  they  thought  that,  all  in  all,, 
it  was  satisfactory. 

Senator  Fall.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Denmark  repudiated  that  por- 
tion of  the  treaty  in  relation  to  the  territory  which  was  to  be  turned 
over  by  Germany  to  Denmark,  did  she  noti 

Mr.  Davis.  It  was  because  they  did  not  get  it  just  the  way  they 
wanted  it. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes;  because  they  got  more  than  they  wanted? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  say  because  they  did  not  get  it  just  as  they  wanted 
it,  and  they  did  not  want  to  have  any  trouble  with  Germany. 

Senator  Knox.  I  notice  these  people  you  speak  of  all  seem  to  be 
at  the  heads  of  banks. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  they  were  from  neutral  countries. 

Senator  Knox.  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  and  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  are  ii> 
favor  of  it  too,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  speak  about  the  State  banks  of  Denmark 
and  Norway  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  is  a  bank  that  corresponds  to  our  Fed- 
eral reserve  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  A  Government  institution  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  A  Government  institution. 

Senator  Fall.  How  about  the  people  and  the  Government  of  Hol- 
land as  to  this  league  and  treaty — are  they  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Fall.  They  have  been  invited  to  join,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  I  believe  they  have. 

Senator  Fall.  Have  they  indicated  any  intention  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  They  are  supposed  to  have  a  vote  on  it  in 
Switzerland,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  thiuK  so,  but  I  am  not  positive.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
did  not  say  that  I  knew  the  opinion  of  Europe.  I  said  that  I  had 
had  considerable  opportunity  of  gauging  the  opinion  of  Europe,  and 
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that  I  had  come  to  a  definite  opinion  as  to  what  it  was.  I  did  not 
say 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  You  said  your  information  was  obtained, 
among  other  ways,  from  reports  coming  from  Mr.  Hoover^s  agents  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Among  others. 

Senator  Brandegbe.  And  those  whose  opinions  you  have  given 
were  bankers  whom  you  have  met  around  and  who  have  told  you 
they  were  in  favor  of  it.  How  could  they,  have  known  what  the 
opinion  of  aU  their  nations  was  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Bankers  usually  endeavor  to  gauge  the  opinion  of 
people  in  their  countries. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  are  a  banker.  Would  you  be  able  to 
state  authoritatively  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  America^ are  in 
favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  mv  opinion  the 
majority  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  in  favor  of  it, 
but  I  have  not  been  in  America  now  for  some  time. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  The  President  does  not  hesitate  to  say  so, 
either,  but  a  good  many  of  us-  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  it  is  difficult  to  get  people  to  agree. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  My  opinion  is  tnat  the  poeple  ought  to  have 
a  ri^ht  to  express  their  opinion  and  not  have  it  reported  by  a  lot  of 
banKers. 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  like  to  see  a  referendum.  I  would  like 
to  see  that  taken. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  A  nmnber  of  these  banking  institutions  that 
you  refer  to  are  Government  banks  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  Government  banks. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Similar  to  our  Federal  reserve  banks,  or  pos- 
sibly to  onr  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  absolutely.  But  I  was  not  confined  to  bankers. 
I  saw  more  of  those. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  mentioned  those  particularly  because  you 
are  a  financial  expert  and  you  were  coming  m  contact  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  financial  institutions  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  further  business,  the  committee  will 
stand  adjourned  imtil  to-morrow  at  half  past  10,  when  the  Secretary 
of  State  will  be  here. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  August  6,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

*  WashiTigtony  D.  C, 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Borah,  Brandegee, 
Fall,  Knox,  Harding,  «H)hnson,  New,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Williams, 
Swanson,  Pomereno,  Smith,  and  Pittman. 

STATEKEVT  OF  HOV.  BOBEBT  LAVSIVOt  SECBETABT  OF  STATE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lansing,  I  desire  to  ask  you  a  few  (]uestions 
about  a  matter  which  has  not  been  discussed  by  the  committee  yet. 
TPhat  is  in  relation  to  the  expenses  of  the  league,  the  provision  for  the 
payment  of  the  expenses.     Article  6  says : 

The  expenses  of  the  secretariat  shall  be  borne  by  the  members  of  the  league  in 
accordance  with  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

That  is  a  clause  simply  arranging  for  the  apportionment  ? 

Mr.  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  those  expenses  will  include  salaries  of 
officers  and  staff,  and  equipment,  and  rental  and  maintenanC'C  of 
offices  of  the  organization,  and,  generally,  the  expenses  to  carry  on 
the  activities  involved  in  the  work  of  the  permanent  committees  on 
armament  and  mandates  under  articles  9  and  22,  and  in  formulating 
the  plans  of  the  international  trihunal.  I  am  just  taking  this  from 
the  treaty.  I  should  say  there  would  he  large  expenses.  Article 
24  say^: 

There  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  leafi:ue  all  international  biu^aus 
^eady  established  by  general  treaties  if  the  parties  to  such  treaties  consent.  All 
cmch  international  bureaus  and  all  commissions  for  the  r^^ulation  of  matters  of  inter- 
national interest  hereafter  constituted  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
league. 

I  need  not  go  into  details.     That  involves  a  great  many  more 
lieavy  expenses. 
Article  399  say^: 

,    All  the  other  expenses  of  the  international  labor  office  and  of  the  meetings  of  the 
•conference  or  governing  body  shall  be  paid  to  the  director  by  the  secretary  general 
of  the  league  of  nations  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  leagtie. 
The  director — 

That  is,  the  director  of  labor — 

flhall  be  responsible  to  the  secretary  general  of  the  league  for  the  proper  expenditure 
of  all  moneys  paid  to  him  in  pursuance  of  this  article. 
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NoW;.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  provision  for  what  is  styled 
here  the  general  funds  of  the  league,  and  1  should  like  to  know  if  you 
can  tell  us  how  those  f  imds  are  to  be  provided  and  how  those  expenses 
are  to  be  met  ?  We  are  told  how  they  shall  be  apportioned  but  not 
how  they  shall  be  met. 

Mr.  Lansing.  I  assume — and  it  must  be  an  assiunption,  since  there 
is  nothing  definite  about  it  in  the  treatv — that  there  will  be  a  budget 
prepared  and  the  apportionment  made  accordingly,  and  it  will  all 
enter  into  one  general  fund  which  will  be  distributed  under  the 
direction  of  the  council. 

The  Chaebman.  The  labor  provision  seems  to  assume  the  existence 
of  a  general  fund  in*  the  possession  of  the  league. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  suppose  it  means  the  general  fund  of  the 
league,  which  would  be  the  fund  raised  by  that  apportionment,  based 
upon  a  budget. 

The  Chaebman.  Who  establishes  the  amount  of  that  fund  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  assume  that  it  would  have  to  bo 
established  by  the  council  in  the  first  instance  and  probably  a  sub- 
mission to  the  assembly  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  Our  share  then  is  assessed  upon  us  by  the  league? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Assessed  upon  us,  of  course,  subject  to  the 
proper  appropriations,  as  is  always  so  in  the  event  of  an  international 
lund. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  of  course,  the  Congress  has  to  appropriate  the 
money,  but  is  anything  left  to  the  Congress  as  to  the  amount  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  assume  so.  They  might  refuse  to 
pass  the  amount. 

The  Chairman.  They  might  refuse  to  agree  then  to  the  a^essments 
made  by  the  league  organization  ? 

Secretary  Lansing,  bo  far  as  it  concerns  the  United  States,  I  pre- 
sume they  have  got  entire  control  over  the  appropriations  of  the 
Grovemment. 

The  Chaebman  .  There  seems  to  be  no  special  provision  in  the  treat j 
for  this  matter  of  finance.  There  must  be  a  large  sum  raised.  That  is 
obvious. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Hie  Chairman.  The  point  I  was  anxious  to  get  at  was  whether  we 
were  bound  to  take  that  budget  as  it  stood,  or  whether  Congress  still 
had  the  power  to  say  what  appropriations  should  be  made. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  is  no  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  other  international  bodies  which  are  sup- 
ported by  contributions  from  the  various  member  Governments. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  As  it  is  now,  every  year  your  department 
makes  a  recommendation  to  Congress  of  items  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  various  international  commissions  that  are  in  existence,  and  then 
it  is  for  Congress  to  decide  whether  it  will  appropriate  the  money 
asked  for. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes:  my  recollection  is  that  we  have  19  such 
international  commissions. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  you  assume  that  this  will  probably  be 
provided  for  in  the  same  way.  That  is,  the  council  of  the  league  would 
request  each  nation  to  furnish  so  much  on  a  certain  basis  of  proportion, 
and  then  you  would  recommend  it  to  Congress,  and  it  will  be  for 
Congress  to  say  whether  the  appropriation  should  be  made  or  not. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Uiotc  is  no  obligation  then  under  the  league 
on  any  power  to  appropriate  this  money  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  more  than  any  international  agreement 
imposes  a  certain  moral  obligation. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  know  the  distinction  that  is  attempted  to 
be  ^awQ,  but  I  regard  a  moral  obligation  as  just  as  binding  as  a  legal 
obligation. 

Senator  Swanson.  This  action  of  the  coimcil  and  assembly  would 
have  to  be  unanimous,  would  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  recollection  that  there  is  any  excep- 
tion made  in  that  particular  case. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  there  being  no  exception  made,  the  budget 
would  have  to  have  the  approval  of  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  f 

The  Chairman.  I  had  only  one  or  two  other  questions.  What  I 
wanted  to  get  at  really  was  that  this  assessment  is  made  by  the  council 
of  t^e  league  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  can  term  it  an  assessmeht.  I  thought  it 
was  an  apportionment.    I  thought  that  was  the  term  used. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  apportionment  of  the  total,  the  pro- 
portion that  we  should  pay.  That  is  according  to  the  International 
Universal  Postal  Union  apportionment;  but  who  fixes  the  total 
amount  that  is  to  be  taken  u'om  the  different  coim tries  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  assume  that  as  it  is  left  indefinite,  it  falls  on 
the  assembly,  ultimately. 

The  Chairman.  It  falls  on  the  assembly  to  decide  how  much  each 
country  should  pay  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  how  much  they  ou^ht  to  pay;  and  for 
that  purpose  the  general  f  imd  of  the  league  of  nations  was  established. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  those  general  funds  are  imder  the  control  of 
the  secretariat  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  did  you  say  the  secretariat  rather  than 
the  coimcil  ?  Under  what  provision  of  the  league  of  nations  is  there 
anything  about  this  particular  matter  being  a  matter  for  the  assembly 
rather  than  for  the  council  ? 

Sec^etaiy  Lansing.  My  recollection  is  that  the  items  with  which 
the  council  have  particularly  to  do  are  set  forth,  while  those  in 
connection  with  the  assembly  are  not  set  forth. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  assume,  therefore,  that  those  which 
are  not  set  forth  as  those  wnich  the  council  has  special  jurisdiction 
of,  must  necessarily  fall  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  assembly! 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  but  of  course  the  introduction  would  be 
by  the  council.  It  would  be  passed  by  the  council  and  then  by  the 
assembly. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  series  of  questions  I  want  to  ask  the 
Secretary,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  wait.  I  have  one  or  two 
more  questions  that  L  would  like  to  ask  him. 

Senator  McCumb£r.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  these  bureaus  which  all  pass  under  the 
control  of  the  league,  they  include  the  19  bureaus  and  commission 
you  were  speaking  of,  do  they  not  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Not  all,  no ;  because  many  of  those  are  merely 
bilateral  in  character.  I  assume  that  it  does  not  refer  to  those,  but 
to  general  international  bureaus. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  refer  me  to  the  provision  in  the  treaty 
that  makes  a  distinction  of  that  kind  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  The  article  says: 

There  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  league  all  international  bureaus 
alread y  established  by  general  treaties^ if  the  parties  to  sucn  treaties  consent.  All  such 
international  bureaus  and  all  commissions  for  the  regulation  of  matters  of  int^snational 
interest  hereafter  constituted  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  league. 

That  would  include  the  Pan  American,  would  it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  doubt  it.  That  is  not  a  general 
international  treaty.  That  is  a  special  treaty  covering  the  Western* 
Hemisphere. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  but  this  says  *'  all." 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  itsavs  **all  general. '^ 

The  Chairman.  ' '  All  general  ? ' ' 

Secretary  Lansing,   i  es. 

The  Chairman.  .That  is  special,  is  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  say  it  was  special  international. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  distinction  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  Because  it  is  limited  in  the  character  of  Hie 
membership. 

The  Chairman.  Then  ** general'^  means  only  those  that  cover  the 
whole  world  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Substimtially  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  there  are  none. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  many. 

The  Chairman.  That  cover  all  the  world,  to  which  all  the  powers 
of  the  world  are  parties  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  necessarily  all  the  powers  of  the  worid^ 
but  all  that  desire  to  enter. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  a  general  treaty  is  one 
that  includes — that  is  open  to — all  the  powers  of  the  world? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  The  Hague  convention  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  assume  that  that  would  be  a  general  con- 
vention. 

Tne  Chairman.  Those  are  general  ^ 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Pan  American  is  not  general  berause  it  in 
confined  to  a  hemisphere  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Exactly:  any  more  than  the  joint  high  com- 
mission between  this  eountrv  and  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  The  language  of  the  treaty  is  extremely  broads 
It  does  not  draw  that  distinction,  I  think. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well 

The  Chairman.  Except  that  it  says  '^general,"  and  that  dis- 
tinction, I  conf^s,  r  was  not  familiar  with.  I  thought  that  a  general 
agreement  was  one  that  applied  to  all  the  world,  of  which  the  whole 
world  took  notice. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  chairman  will  notice,  too,  that  the  partial 
to  the  treaties  must  first  consent,  in  order  to  have  it  come  under  the 
control  of  the  league. 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  not  got  it  before  me. 

Senator  Hitchcook.  That  is  the  language. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  limited.    It  is  not  general. 

Senator  Knox.  I  assume  that  consent  provision  would  refer  to 
those  treaties  already  made  and  not  to  the  future. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  would  be  to  a  limited  extent,  except 
those  that  came  in. 

The  Chairman.  The  league  woidd  take  them  all,  everywhere! 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  would  be  a  mere  transference  from  one  bill 
to  another. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Now,  on  another  matter:  The  President 
stated  at  the  meeting  at  the  White  House  of  the  Foreign  AflFairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  last  March,  that  four  plans  were  presented 
at  the  peace  conference  for  a  lea^e:  The  Italian  plan,  an  American 
plan,  a  French  plan,  and  a  Britisn  plan,  and  that  the  American  plan 
was  not  the  one  used  for  the  purpose  of  ouilding  the  league,  and  tnere 
have  been  several  requests  and  there  has  been  a  eood  deal  of  desire 
to  see  that  American  plan.  Do  you  know  whether  that  plan  is  in 
existence? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not,  sir. 

The  Chairbcan.  There  is  no  copy  in  the  department? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  are  no  copies,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the 
department. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  drafted  the  plan  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  do  not.     I  should  say,  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  Then  that  draft  of  that  plan  is  practically  unob- 
tainable. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  Oh,  yes:  may  I  ask  if  you  ever  saw 
it  yourself  ?  '  *  ^ 

Seeretarv  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  presented  by  our  delegates? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir.  It  may  have  been  presented  to  the 
commission  on  the  league  of  nations.  "  It  was  not  presented  to  the 
conference. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  prepare  a  draft  yourself? 

Secretary  IjANsixg.  No. 

The  Chairman.  ITiat  is  all  I  have  to  ask  now. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Se<Tetarv,  vou  sav  vou  saw  this  plan.  Could 
you  tell  us  the  difference  between  the  plan  which  the  Americans 
presented  and  the  one  which  was  finallv  adopted  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  rould,  l)ecauHe  they  were 
along  the  same  general  line. 

Senator  Borah.  Do  you  remember  any  distinguishinji:  features 
between  them? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  1  can  not  recall  now.  it  was  very  early 
in  the  proceedings,  and  the  American  plan  was  not  pressed. 

Senator  Borah.  No  print  of  it  that  you  know  of  w^as  ever  made  ( 

Secretary  Lansing.  T  do  not  think  it  was  ever  nrinted. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  1  wanted  to  asK  you  in  regard  to 
another  feature  of  this  matter  we  have  been  talking  about,  the 
American  plan,  if  no  one  else  wanted  to  ask  any  questions  about 
that. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  Right  in  that  line,  before  we  leave  it,  Senator 
Borah,  if  it  will  not  interrupt  you.  I  will  not  interrupt  if  you  prefer 
to  go  ahead  with  what  you  had  in  mind. 

Senator  Borah.  No  ;  go  ahead. 

Senator  Brandegee  (continuing).  But  inasmuch  as  we  were  talk- 
ing about  that  plan.  I  understood  the  President  to  say  last  March 
at  the  meeting  to  which  Senator  Lodge  has  referred  that  these  four 
plans  were  discussed  before  the  conference. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  before  the  conference. 

Semator  Brandegee.  And  that  he  said  that  the  American  plan 
was  put  aside  or  laid  aside — and  the  British  plan  was  adopted — or 
the  Gen.  Smuts's  plan — ^with  some  modifications.  I  had  assumed 
that  he  meant  that,  there  being  four  plans,  they  had  been  before  the 
conference. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  they  never  were  read  before  the  confer- 
ence. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  were  not  read  before  the  conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  what  plans  were  considered  by  our 
commission  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know.    I  was  not  a  member. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  say  you  did  not  draft  a  plan  ?  Did  you 
not  suggest  a  plan,  or  lay  something  before  our  commission,  whether 
you  drafted  it  not,  in  the  wav  of  a  plan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not'oi  a  general  plan;  no. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  did  you  lay  before  the  commission  in 
the  way  of  suggestions  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  laid  before  it  a  general  resolution. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  covered  the  general  principles  on  which 
the  league  was  to  be  organized.     It  was  very  brief. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Have  you  that  document  in  exi3tence  now  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  presume  I  have. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Could  it  be  produced  here  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  should  like  to  have  it.  What  was  done 
with  that  by  our  commission  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  was  not  favorably  considered,  was  it? 
Of  course  it  was  not  adopted. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  there  was  no  action  taken. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  who  drew  the  plan  that  Mr. 
Wilson  calls  the  American  plan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  1  do  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  assumed 
that  he  drafted  it  himself. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  assume  so. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  never  hear  that  it  was  drafted  by 
two  New  York  lawyers  for  him,  and  taken  over  there  by  him  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  think  that  is  not  true. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  that  that  plan  was  destroyed,  it  was  so 
absurd? 

Secretary  LansiNG.  No;  I  never  heard  any  such  thing. 
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Senator  Braxdeoee.  And  that  the  other  plan  was  got  up,  after- 
wards— the  one  that  Mr.  Wilson  calls  the  American  plan — bv  other 
people  ? 

Secretar7  Lansing.  I  saw  the  American  plan  about  two  days  after 
we  landed. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  study  it  thoroughly  or  just  glance 
over  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  President  read  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  did  it  impress  you?  I  mean,  do  vt>u 
think  the  present  plan  is  a  better  plan  than  the  one  that  ^e  President 
calls  the  American  plan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  quite  catch  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  want  you  to  damn  the  American 
plan  with  f aiht  praise,  but  I  want  to  know  what  is  your  opinion  as  to 
the  respective  merits  of  the  two. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  is  a  decided  improvement. 

Senator  Brandegee.  This  is  a  better  one  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  you  do  not  know  who  drew  the  American 
plan? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  have  here  the  New  York  Sun  of  yesterday, 
August  6,  1919,  and  in  the  first  column  on  the  editorial  page  there  is 
an  editorial  entitled  "The  Facts— President  Wilson,  give  us  tiie 
facts."  I  do  not  ask  that  the  whole  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
record,  but  there  is  one  particular  paragraph  that  interested  me. 

I  do  not  see  the  little  extract  tliat  I  expected  to  find.  I  find  thht 
I  have  here  Wednesday's  Times  instead  of  yesterday's,  which  is 
what  I  sent  for.  Anyway,  the  gist  of  that  was  that  it  was  a  dispatch 
from  Paris,  quoted  from  the  New  York  Times,  stating  substantially 
that  Clemenceau  had  laid  before  the  committees  on  treaties  of  the 
French  Senate  and  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  cable  from 
Pr^ident  Wilson  requesting  him  not  to  make  public  any  of  the  notes 
or  documents  in  relation  to  this  treaty.  Do  you  know  whether  or 
not  such  a  cable  was  sent  by  President  Wilson  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  No:  that  was  not  it,  at  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  was  not  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  say,  that  is  not  a  true  statement  of  the  facts, 
at  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  what  the 
fact  was,  if  you  can  recognize  the  situation  from  what  I  have  stated  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  Senate  Chamber  in  Paris  asked  Mr. 
Clemenceau  to  lay  before  it  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
commission  on  the  lea^e  of  nations,  and  Mr.  Clemenceau  said  that  as 
that  was  a  matter  which  pertained  to  other  Gk)vemments  as  well  as 
France,  he  must  make  inquiry  as  to  whether  it  was  advisable,  and  he 
did.  He  incjuired,  X  think  of  me  in  the  first  instance,  and  I  said  that 
my  impression  was,  in  view  of  the  great  freedom  of  debate  in  the 
commission,  that  it  would  be  xmwise  to  lay  the  minutes  before  the 
Senate,  as  it  might  cause  irritation,  but  that  I  would  communicate 
with  the  President  in  r^ard  to  it,  which  I  did,  and  the  President 
agreed  as  to  that  answer. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  sent  the  cable  to  Clemenceau,  you  or 
the  President? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  was  cabled  to  the  peace  commission. 

Senator  Brandbgee.  I  mean,  by  whom  was  it  sent  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  By  the  President. 

Senator  Brandegee.  When  do  you  expect  that  all  the  records  per- 
taining  to  the  peace  conference  will  have  arrived  in  this  country  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  I  do  not  know.  It  will  be  some  time  yet. 
They  have  to  be  kept  there  on  account  of  the  other  treaties  that  are 
being  discussed  at  tne  present  tune. 

Senator  Pomerene.  With  other  powers,  you  mean  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  With  other  powers. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Then  it  is  uncertain  whether  we  can  have 
access  to  documents  that  we  would  like  to  see,  or  not,  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes.  Of  course,  if  they  related  to  certain 
matters,  we  would  have  to  get  the  permission  of  the  other  govern- 
ments to  submit  them. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  witness  who  was  here  yesterday,  Mr. 
Davis,  stated  that  his  records — ^he  was  on  the  financial  conmiission, 
I  think 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  He  stated  that  his  records  were  arriving 
everv  day,  and  he  was  going  to  produce  some  here.  Can  he  not 
do  that  without  getting  permission  from  the  other  governments  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  nave  no  doubt,  so  far  as  reports  are  con- 
cerned? 

Senator  Pomerene.  Let  me  suggest  that  as  I  understand  Mr.  Davis, 
not  yesterday,  but  in  what  he  said  the  day  before,  told  us  that  he 
kept,  as  the  other  members  of  the  reparation  commission  kept, 
copies,  and  it  was  these  copies  to  which  ne  referred.  That  was  my 
understanding  about  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  know;  but  if  he  could  not  produce  the 
originals,  of  course  he  could  not  produce  copies,  either,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other  members  of  the  commission,  if  that  is  a  rule  of 
the  commission.  It  is  the  information  he  is  to  give  us,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  the  first,  second,  or  third  copy.  If  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  produce  the  originals,  he  could  not  produce  copies.  That 
is  all  that  I  had. 

Senator  Harding.  I  want  to  ask  the  Secretary,  in  view  of  the 
character  of  the  league  covenant,  and  all  that  it  seeks  to  do  in  open 
relationship,  can  vou  tell  me  what  character  of  discussion  was  going 
on  there  that  makes  it  inadvisable  to  let  the  various  nations  under- 
stand? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  I  can  not  tell  you,  because  as  I  say  I  was 
not  a  member  of  that  commission,  and  I  have  never  looked  at  their 
minutes,  and  in  fact,  know  nothing  about  their  records.  I  made  that 
as  a  general  remark  applying  to  everything. 

Senator  Borah.  Where  is  Col.  House  now  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  suppose  he  is  in  England. 

Senator  Borah.  Does  he  expect  to  return  to  this  country  soon  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  had  no  com- 
munication with  him. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  this  subject  has  been  ended,  I 
desire  to  ask  in  regard  to  another  feature  of  the  proceedings  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  to  go  back  a  Uttle.     If  I  remember  correctly,  what  was 
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known  as  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  was  made  about  November  2, 
19171 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  At  the  time  that  that  agreement  was  entered 
into,  what  knowledge,  if  any,  did  the  State  Department  have  with 
reference  to  the  secret  agreements  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan, 
France  and  Japan,  Russia  and  Japan,  and  Italy  and  Japan  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  have  to  look  the  matter  up  before  I 
could  give  you  a  definite  answer  in  regard  to  that. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  you  hkely  would  be  able  to  state,  after 
investigating  the  matter,  just  what  information  was  in  the  State 
Department  at  that  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  I  presume  that  you  had  full  information  with 
reference  to  what  was  laiOwn  as  tiie  21  demands  at  that  time,  bad 
you  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  If  it  is  permissible  to  so  state,  did  the  discussion 
turn  upon  those  21  demanos  ?  Did  it  enter  into  the  discussion  at  all 
with  reference  to  your  agreement  which  you  entered  into  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Never. 
^  Senator  Borah.  In  view  of  those  21  demands,  what  construction 
did  you  place  upon  the  question  of  Japan's  special  interest  in  China  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Only  the  special  interest  that  comes  from  being 
contiguous  to  another  coimtry  whose  peace  and  prosperity  were 
involved. 

Senator  Borah.  No  different  special  interest  from  that  which  we 
have  in  Canada  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  Or  which  we  have  in  Mexico  < 

Secretary  Lansing.  Exactly. 

Senator  Borah.  It  was  at  no  time  understood  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  was  in  any  sense  an  indorse- 
ment of  the  program  which  Japan  had  apparently  initiated  at  that 
time  under  her  21  demands  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Absolutely  not.  We  were  opposed  to  the  21 
demands. 

Senator  Borah.  And  I  presume  you  could  also  state  that  it  was 
in  no  sense  an  indorsement  of  anything  which  has  since  developed 
imder  the  secret  agreements? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  no;  nothing. 

Senator  Borah.  If  you  had  known  of  those  secret  agreements, 
would  you  hkely  have  entered  into  that  agreement  with  Japan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  JPomerene.  Senator,  in  order  to  make  the  record  entirely 
clear,  you  mean  the  so?rot  agreements  between  Japan,  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Italy  1    . 

Senator  Borah.  Yes;  I  mentioned  that  just  a  moment  ago. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  had  overlooked  that. 

Senator  Harding.  The  Senator  also  mentioned  Russia. 

Senator  Borah.  Whatever  may  be  the  construction  of  the  Lansing- 
Ishii  agreement  in  Japan  or  China,  it  should  not  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  State  Department  be  construed  in  America  as  indorsing  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  the  program  which  Japan  has  under  the  secret 
agreement  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  You  are  quite  correct  about  that.  I  think  I 
can  say,  although  I  would  like  to  refresh  my  memory,  and  would  be 
subject  to  correction  later,  that  one  of  the  very  reasons  why  tliat 
Lansin^-Ishii  agreement  was  entered  into  was  on  account  of  the  21 
demands  and  the  attitude  that  Japan  was  taking  toward  China,  in 
order  to  secure  from  Japan  a  redeclaration  of  the  open-door  policy, 
which  she  did  in  that  agreement. 

Senator  Bobah.  It  would  seem  then  that  if  the  secret  agreements 
had  been  known  to  the  State  Department  at  that  time,  the  State 
Department  would  likely  have  written  that  Lansing-Ishii  agreement 
in  different  terms,  would  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Wdl,  I  do  not  know.  No;  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should. 

Senator  Borah.  It  is  a  fact  that  at  that  time  Japan  had  a  secret 
agreement  with  those  other  coimtries,  by  which  it  was  imderstood 
and  agreed  that  certain  territorial  interests  and  certain  rights  in 
China  should  be  riven  her  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Now  are  you  not 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  was 
made,  it  was  construed  in  Japan  and  China,  both  by  the  press  and 
semiofficially,  to  be  a  tacit  indorsement  of  Japan's  program  m  China  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  regard  to  those  secret  agreements,  do  you 
refer  to  them  ? 

Senator  Borah.  Yes;  and  the  21  demands. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  know  it  was  in  Japan.  I  never  knew  that 
it  was  in  China. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  not  China  issue  a  statement  or  a  protest,  or 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  protest  against  the  Lansing-Ishii  agree- 
ment, ana  was  not  that  brougnt  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment here  in  Washington  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  will  have  to  refresh  my  memory  on  that. 

Senator  Borah.  I  think  you  will  find,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  that  is 
true.  Now  are  you  able  to  state  when  the  secret  agreements  to 
which  I  have  reierred  were  first  brought  to  the  knowedge  of  the 
President,  or  those  two,  the  secret  agreements  with  Great  Britain 
and  Italy? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  that  is  a  thing  I  would  have  to  refresh 
my  memory  about. 

Senator  Borah.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  or  not  it  was 
before  you  went  to  Versailles? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Borah.  It  was  before  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned 
I  do  not  think  I  knew  of  any  secret  agreements  with  France  or  Italy. 

Senator  Borah.  May  I  suggest,  then,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  ascer- 
tain for  the  committee  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently,  just  when  you 
learned  of  these  secret  agreements  ?  If  it  has  not  already  occurred  to 
you,  I  think  you  will  recall,  probably,  that  these  secret  agreements 
were  published  first  by  the  Russian  Government,  so  far  as  the  world 
was  concerned.  I  do  not  know  how  long' before  that  the  Department 
of  State  had  knowledge  of  them;  but  so  far  as  the  world  had  any 
knowledge  of  them,  as  I  recall,  the  first  knowledge  came  from  1^. 
Trotski. 

Mr.  Secretary,  with  reference  to  the  settlement  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Shantung  anair,  did  you  take  part  in  the  discussion  by  which  that 
aSair  was  finally  aa justed  ? 
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• 

Secretai^  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  you  file  any  statement  in  regard  to  it  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  any  one  of  the  American  commission  file  any 
statement  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Gen.  Bliss  wrote  a  letter,  but  it  was  prior  to 
any  settlement. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  that  letter  available? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know.  It  was  written  to  the 
President. 

Senator  Borah.  Who  signed  the  letter  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  Gen.  Bliss. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  the  letter  purport  to  be  written  on  the  part  of 
anyone  other  than  himself  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  on  the  part  of  Mr.  White  and  myself. 

Senator  Borah.  Can  you  recall  m  a  general  way  the  contents  of 
the  letter  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  not  want  to,  as  it  was  a  letter  between 
Oen.  Bliss  and  the  President. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  there  any  copy  of  it  in  the  State  Department? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  may  oe.    I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  it  available  for  the  committee  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  not  from  me.  It  is  a  private  communica- 
tion from  Gen.  BUss  to  the  President. 

Senator  Borah.  Was  it  in  the  nature  of  a  protest  against  what  is 
known  as  the  settlement  of  the  Shantung  affair! 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  What  was  the  nature  of  it,  then  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  President  had  conferred  with  the  com* 
missioners  in  my  office  in  connection  with  the  Japanese  situation,  and 
after  we  had  expressed  oiur  general  views  in  regard  to  the  matter  the 
President  wanted  to  know  if  we  would  communicate  them  in  writing. 
Gen.  Bliss  prepared  a  letter  and  showed  it  to  Mr.  White  and  myseu, 
and  we  said  that  we  concurred  in  it,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  we 
should  write  separate  letters,  as  we  had  nothing  to  add  to  it.  That 
was  some  days  before  the  Shantung  settlement.  It  was  a  matter  of 
advice,  as  to  our  advice  to  the  President. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  the  advice  correspond  with  what  wa&  after- 
wards accomplished  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  Why  is  not  that  letter  available  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  Vou  must  ask  the  President  that.  He  ha* 
the  letter. 

Senator  Borah.  Oh,  he  has  it,  has  he  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  sent  to  him.     I  assimie  that  he  has  it. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  you  see  a  memorandum  which  was  filed  by 
the  e3q)ert8  who  were  advising  the  conunission  with  reference  to  test- 
eastern  affairs,  concerning  the  attempt  of  the  Japanese  delegates  to 
control  the  Chinese  settlement  and  to  intimidate  the  Chinese  repre- 
sentatives  with  reference  to  Shantung  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that  I  saw  such  a  memo- 
randum exactly  as  you  describe  it,  because  we  had  numerous  memo- 
randa on  the  subject. 
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Senator  Borah.  Was  there  a  memorandum  which  partook  in  its 
general  nature  of  a  description  or  an  account  of  the  action  of  the 
Japanese  delegates  toward  the  Chinese  delegates  with  refermice  to 
Saantung  ? 

S3cretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  recollection  of  such  a  memorandum. 

Senator  Borah.  You  recollect  nothing  of  that  nature  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Harding.  Senator,  may  I  ask  a  question  right  there? 

Senator  Borah.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  recall,  Mr.  Secretary,  how  long  a  time 
ini  Ty^ened  between  the  reaching  of  the  Shantung  decision  and  the 
making  public  of  that  decision  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  am  afraid  I  do  not,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Harding.  Was  there  an  imusual  lapse  of  time  between 
the  Shantung  agreement  and  the  bulletin  to  the  public  of  the  agree- 
ment? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  because  my  recollection  is — ^and,  of  course, 
this  is  purely  recollection — that  the  decision  was  reached  about  May 
1 ;  that  having  been  reached  by  the  council  of  the  heads  of  States, 
it  was  sent  to  the  drafting  committee  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
treaty,  and  that  on  the  7th  of  May  the  treaty  was  delivered  to  the 
Germans. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  it  was  about  a  week! 

Secretary  I-ansing.  About  a  week  from  the  time  the  council  de- 
cided it,  I  should  say.  Of  course,  it  i6  pretty  hard  to  carry  dates  of 
that  sort  in  your  mind  with  accuracy. 

Senator  Harding.  There  ^  was  a  longer  lapse  of  time  between 
reaching  the  Shantung  decision  and  makmg  it  public  than  related  to 
most  other  agreements,  was  there  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  no,  a  shorter  time. 

Senator iLiRDiNG.  You  are  quite  certain  about  that? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Qui  e  certain  about  it. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  question  which  I  omitted  to 
ask  you  in  regard  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement.  I  wish  you  would 
state  somewhat  at  length  or  fmly  the  construction  which  the  State 
Department  placed  ana  now  places  upon  the  Lansin^-Ishii  agreement 
with  reference  to  the  phrase  ^'special  interest  in  China.'' 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  prefer  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  full 
statement  in  regard  to  that  later. 

Senator  Borah.  Very  well.  That  is  satisfactory.  At  the  time 
that  China  broke  off  her  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  were 
any  assurances  given  to  China,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  tnrough 
the  American  minister  at  Pekin,  with  reference  to  the  United  States 
taking  an  interest  in  Chinese  affairs  at  Versailles  and  seeing  that  her 
rights  were  protected? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  recall,  sir. 

Senator  JBorah*  The  record  of  that  would  be  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment if  any  such  instructions  were  sent  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  *Bobah.  I  wish  you  would  make  a  note  of  that,  and  also 
make  a  note  of  the  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  that  assurance  was  re- 
stated at  the  time  that  China  actually  declared  war  against  Germany. 
Those  are  all  the  questions  I  desire  to  ask  imtil  we  get  these  other 
facts. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  question  in  connection  with 
Japan.  Has  there  ever  been  any  note  or  intimation — I  will  not 
undertake  to  describe  the  form — ^has  there  been  any  note  or  intimation 
of  any  sort  from  Japan  that  she  would  regard  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  or  its  nationals  to  lend  money  to  CHina  as 
interfering  with  Japan  there,  tending  to  create  disturbance,  and  that 
it  might  he  brought  up  under  article  15  of  the  league  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

The  Chairman.  No  such  suggestion  was  ever  mtule? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Never  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  woula  be  as  well,  as  it  was  up  here  and 
Senator  Brandegee  did  not  have  the  paper  which  he  now  has,  to 
quote  the  dispatch  which  was  taken  from  the  New  York  Times,  which 
says: 

Paris,  Augtist  1. — Among  the  docaments  received  bv  the  conference  commiarion  is 
m  note  from  F^mier  Olemenceaa,  transmitting  a  dispatai  from  Premdent  Wilaon  addng 
Clemenceau  to  postpone  the  publication  of  the  notes  of  the  peace-conference 
deliberations. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  true,  it  it  not,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  under  the 
demands  that  were  made  upon  China  by  Japan  in  1915,  called  com- 
monly the  21  demands,  one  of  the  demands  was  that  if  China  needed 
money  for  the  building  of  railroads  and  the  development  of  her 
resources,  she  must  first  apply  to  Japan  ? 

SecretaryliANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Mi^ht  not  that  raise  a  question  that  would  go  to 
the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  know  she  modified  those  21  demands? 

Senator  Knox.  Did  she  modif  j[  that  particular  one  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  that  is  my  recollection.  I  should  like  to 
make  full  report  on  the  21  demands. 

Senator  Knox.  There  was  only  one  other  question  I  wanted  to  ask 

Jrou  about  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement.  I  have  not  looked  at  it 
atelv,  but  as  I  recollect  it  the  claim  of  Japan  in  that  agreement, 
which  you  acknowledge,  is  for  a  special  interest  throughout  China 
entirely. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Covering  the  whole  of  China. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Had  not  her  previous  claims  of  special  interest  been 
limited  to  Manchuria  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  This  made  no  distinction,  except  that  it 
was  stated  that  it  was  on  accotmt  of  the  contiguity  of  territory,  and 
that  would  naturally  apply  to  Manchuria. 

Senator  Knox.  My  recollection  is  that  as  far  back  as  1912  Japan 
formulated  and  presented  a  claim  of  special  interest,  practically  in 
the  language  of  the  Lansin^-bhii  a^eement,  except  that  she  limited 
hCT  special  mterest  to  Manchuria.  She  did  not  present  it  as  to  other 
portions  of  continental  China.  Have  you  any  recollection  about 
that? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No^  I  have  not. 

Senator  Nbw.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  Uke  to  ask  a  question  or 
two,  following  up  Senator  Borah's  line  of  inquiry. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  New,  Mr.  Secretary. 
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Senator  New.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  know  when  China  learned 
of  the  secret  agreements  between  ureat  Britain,  Russia,  France, 
Italy,  and  Japan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Or  any  of  them  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  never  heard. 

Senator  New.  Did  China  at  any  time  make  any  appeal  to  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  the  protection  of  her  territorial 
interests  at  the  time  of  the  peace  conference,  asking  for  tiie  good 
offices  of  the  United  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  formal. 
Of  coiuse  China's  delegates  saw  the  delegates  of  the  United  States 
and  discussed  the  matter  with  them. 

Senator  New.  There  was  a  discussion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  New.  And  it  was  in  the  nature  of  an  informal  appeal, 
was  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  want  to  call  it  an  appeal.  It  was  a 
discussion  of  the  question,  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  Japanese 
delegates  discussed  the  question. 

S^ator  New.  How  did  the  United  States  meet  that  appeal  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  United  States  could  act  only  as  a  body, 
or  in  the  person  of  the  President.  I  do  not  know  how  the  President 
met  it.  All  I  know  is  the  informal  nature  of  the  conferences  between 
delegates  of  the  American  commission  and  of  the  Chinese  commission 
which  took  place. 

Senator  New.  Did  the  United  States  seek  to  influence  China  to 
enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  Uke  to  make  a  report  on  that  too.  I 
can  not  recall  just  exactly  what  the  course  was,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
I  might  make  a  statement  that  would  not  be  in  exact  accordance 
witii  the  facts. 

Senator  New.  I  wish  yoii  would,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Senator  Habding.  We  did  ask  all  neutral  nations  to  break  relations 
with  Germany,  did  we  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Habding.  When  we  broke  relations  with  her  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  You  do  not  know,  then,  whetiier  the  Premdent  or 
the  American  envoys  at  any  time  sought  to  obtain  from  Japan  a 
guarantee  to  restore  to  China  the  Province  of  ^antung  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  know  there  was  such  an  effort  made. 

Senator  New.  There  was  such  an  effort  made  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  N  ew.  Are  you  at  liberty  to  state  the  character  and  condi- 
tions of  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  am  not,  because  it  was  made  entirely  by 
the  President. 

Senator  New.  But  it  was  made  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  the  effort  was 
to  which  Senator  New  referred. 

Senator  New.  An  effort  to  obtain  from  Japan  a  guaranty  to  re- 
turn to  China  the  Shantung  Province  and  territory  that  was  held  by 
Germany  prior  to  the  war. 
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Senator  Williams.  An  effort  by  the  United  States,  do  you  mean  ? 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  the  answer  was  that  the  President  had 
made  such  an  effort. 

Secretary  Lansino.  Yes.  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  by  that  word 
"effort"  the  idea  that  there  was  a  failure  to  do  so. 

Senator  New.  I  imderstand;  but  it  is  understood  that  you  wiU 
endeavor  to  enlarge  upon  that  a  Httle  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  can  not  do  that.  That  is  a  matter  with 
which  the  ^President  alone  had  to  do. 

Senator  Habding.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the 
effort  was  not  a  failure  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  said  I  could  not  pass  upon  that  on  account 
of  its  being  a  matter  entirely  with  the  President,  but  I  did  not  wish  to 
convey  the  impression  that  might  be  gathered  from  the  word ''  effort. " 

Senator  New.  You  do  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  up  to  this 
time  no  such  guaranty  has  been  given  ?    That  is  correct,  is  it  not  t 

Secretary  I^nsing.  Well,  there  is  a  statement  in  the  morning 
papers,  that  is  all. 

Senator  New.  That  informal  statement  of  Uchida  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  There  were  two  statements  in  the  morning  paper 
as  I  read  them,  one  from  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Japanese 
Diet,  which  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  Ucnida  statement. 

Secretary  Lansing.  One  is  the  statement  of  the  Japanese  Gh)vem- 
ment  and  the  other  is  not. 

Senator  Moses.  Unless  the  opposition  becomes  the  majority. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Ultimately,  not  now. 

Senator  New.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
along  a  somewhat  different  line.  It  is  now  an  admitted  fact  that 
there  were  secret  engagements  between  some  of  our  allies  of  which 
the  United  States  was  ignorant.  Do  you  know — are  there  to  your 
knowledge — any  other  secret  agreements  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Japan  regarding  Asia  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Bearding  Asia  ? 

Senator  New.  Are  there  any  agreements  between  them  the  details 
of  which  are  not  known  to  the  United  States  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so.     I  do  not  know.. 

Senator  New.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  no  such 
agreements  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  none. 

Senator  New.  Would  you  mind  stating  what  those  reasons  aref 
Have  you  any  assurance  that  there  are  no  such  agreements  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  assurance  except  the  fact  that  in 
c-onnection  with  the  matter  of  financing  China  we  are  working  in 
entire  harmony  with  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Senator  New.  Then  if  it  should  develop  hereafter  that  there  are 
such  agreements  you  would  consider  that  you  had  been  misled. 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  mean  by  that  secret  agreements  made 
before  we  entered  into  the  war  or  afterwards  ? 
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Senator  New.  Either  before  or  af terwards,  if  there  are  any  as^ree- 
ments  between  the  other  nations,  our  allies,  of  which  we  have  been 
kept  in  ignorance. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the  question,  because 
you  used  the  word  allies. 

Senator  New.  Allied  or  associated  powers.  In  the  event  that  such 
private  agreements  do  exist,  the  United  States  not  being  a  party  to 
them,  would  they  not  in  effect  bind  the  contracting  Governments  to 
stand  together  in  their  interpretation  of  them  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  that  is  a  rather  hypothetical  question. 
That  goes  into  the  conscience  of  nations,  and  it  is  rather  philosophical. 

Senator  New.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  event  that  their  interpre- 
tations of  those  agreements  are  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Umted 
States,  what  recourse  would  this  Government  have  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  have  to  know  something  about  the 
nature  of  the  agreement  before  I  could  determine  what  recourse  we 
could  have. 

Senator  New.  With  reference  to  the  open-door  policy  in  Asia,  and 
the  Asiatic  trade,  Asiatic  conditions  generally. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  have  oeen  assured  that  the  British 
Government  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  policy 
of  the  open  door  and  opposed  to  spheres  of  influence,  and  that  is  by 
Mr.  Baliour. 

Senator  Borah.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  action  of  the 
British  Government  entering  into  secret  agreements  which  would  give 
Japanese  spheres  of  influence  in  affairs  in  China  ? 

Secretary- Lansing.  Not  more  than  Germany  did. 

wSenator  Borah.  But  we  are  not  following  German  precedents. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  prior  to  our  being  in  the  war. 

Senator  Borah.  These  same  ag^reements  were  entered  into  with 
Japan  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  her  spheres  of  influence  in 
China,  and  Great  Britain  not  only  entered  into  that  secret  agreement 
but  she  has  exerted  her  influence  to  maintain  and  support  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Great  Gritain  has  a  habit  of  keeping  her  treaty 
obligations. 

Senator  Borah.  Yes;  so  I  have  heard. 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  were  under  peculiar  conditions  at  the 
beginning,  of  the  war,  in  endeavoring  to  get  Japan  into  the  war  in 
oraer  that  Japan  might  control  the  Pacific  ana  the  Indian  Ocesin, 
and  prevent  German  raiders. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  not  Japan  bound  to  come  in  under  the 
Japanese-British  alliance  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  1?.nox.  Was  any  special  effort  required  to  get  her  to  keep 
her  agreement  ? 

Secretarv  Lansing.  That  I  could  not  sav. 

Senator  Knox.  There  ought  not  to  have  been,  ought  there  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  M cCumber.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Secretary  a  question 
if  he  is  through  on  that  subject.  If  I  understood  you  correctly  you 
preferred  to  make  a  full  statement  as  to  the  Lansing-Iahii  under- 
standing. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  McCubiber.  Are  you  prepared  to  do  that  now  as  to  what 
it  meant  and  the  extent  of  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  like  to  make  that  at  a  future  time. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  the  only  question  I  want  to  ask  now 
before  we  leave.  I  want  to  ask  some  questions  about  the  labor  pro- 
vision^  but  as  that  is  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  treaty,  we  may  cover 
that  later. 

Senator  Borah.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  in  connection  with  this 
same  subject  matter,  with  reference  to  the  phrase  *' regional  under- 
standing/' in  article  21.  Would  that  phrase  cover  the  secret  agree- 
ment or  these  special  agreements  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain  f 
Are  not  those  regional  understandings  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  confess  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  HrroHGOOK.  Do  you  consider  those  secret  treaties  in  effect 
now? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  suppose  they  are. 

Senator  Hitghcock.  Womd  they  be  in  the  event  of  the  adoption 
of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  think  that  would  dispose  of  them. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  They  would  be  abrogated  by  that  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchoock.  Abrogated  then  upon  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  by  Japan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

^nator  mcCumber."  Provided  they  are  in  conflict  with  it. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  They  are  specifically  denounced. 

Senator  McCumber.  To  tne  extent  that  tney  are  in  conflict  with  it. 

S^iator  New.  Are  you  through,  Senator  Hjtchcock? 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that  same  line,  just  one  question. 
As  article  21  of  the  league  covenant  reads,  the  implication  is  that 
there  are  so-called  r^onal  understandings  other  than  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  That  is  the  implication.  Can  you  tell  us  what  some  of 
these  r^onal  understandin(»  are  ? 

Secrete-ry  Lansing.  Yes;  Morocco,  Egypt,  certain  portions  of  East 
Africa. 

Senator  Knox.  Liberia? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Liberia  is  another. 

Senat(M*  New.  Would  it  not  be  well  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  complete 
understanding  and  to  avoid  future  disagreements,  to  set  fortn  all 
the  regional  understandings  that  are  to  be  hereafter  observed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  mean  in  the  league  ? 

Senator  New.  Yes.  The  Monroe  doctrine  is  specifically  named  as 
A  regional  understanding. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  might  have  been  well.  That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  that  is  ail. 

Senator  New.  Well,  are  we  to  understand,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  in 
joining  the  league  with  that  article  phrased  as  it  is  that  we  accept 
that  <&finition  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  ? 

Secretarv  Lansing.  What  definition  do  vou  mean? 

Senator  New.  As  a  regional  imderstanding,  that  we  accept  that 
definition  of  it,  that  it  is  a  regional  understanding. 

Secretarv  Lansing.  Yes,  I  should  think  so.  Yes,  it  is  a  regional 
understandiing.  it  is  a  phrase  that  T  was  not  familiar  with  until  it 
appeared  in  the  covenant. 
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Senator  New.  Who  originated  that  phrase? 

Secretary  Lansing.  T  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

Senator  New.  I  think  we  are  all  alike  on  that.  None  of  us  ever 
heard  of  it. 

Senator  Borah.  The  uubUc  press  attributed  it  to  Col.  House. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  an  understanding  that  covers  a  certain 
region  ? 

r^ecretaiy  Lansing.  That  is  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  is  no  objection  to  calling  the  Monroe 
doctrine  a  regional  understanding  if  it  covers  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Chairman.  With  whom  is  the  understanding? 

Senator  McCuMBERi  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  my 
question. 

vSecretary  Lansing.  Will  you  please  repeat  it  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  stated  that  if  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  a  doc- 
trine covering  certain  regions  of  the  earth,  that  is  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, what  objection  is  there  to  calling  it  a  regional  doctrine? 

The  Chairman.  A  redonal  understanding. 

Senator  McCumber.  Well,  a  r^onal  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  With  whom  is  the  understanding  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  does  go  perhaps  to  make  an  understanding. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  the  rest  of  the  world  agrees  to  it  there  is  an 
understanding. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not,  yet. 

Senator  McCumber.  This  treaty  is  supposed  that  they  do  acquiesce 
in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  it  is  to  be  a  regional  understanding.  It 
will  not  be  until  the  treaty  is  agreed  to. 

Senator  Williams.  Call  it  by  that  name  in  order  to  keep  it  from 
being  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  debate  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  My  question  is,  What  is  the  objection  to  using 
the  term  region  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  am  not  objecting. 

Senator  New.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so  much  an  objection  as  it 
is  to  ask  for  information. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  do  not  have  to  draw  very  heavily  on  our 
understanding  to  know  what  regional  means. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Nor  what  the  Monroe  doctrine  means. 

Senator  Borah.  But  it  would  re(][uire  a  good  deal  of  fancy  to  make 
the  Monroe  doctrine  to  conform  with  that,  i 

The  Chairman.  In  speaking  about  England's  dealings  with  Japan, 
you  said  that  England  had  a  habit  of  carrying  out  her  treaties.  Was 
it  carrying  out  her  treaty  when  she  said  to  her  ambassador  at  Tokyo, 
I  thinK  it  was — the  letter  has  been  published — ^when  he  gave  out  the 
statement  to  Great  Britain  about  Japan's  demand  for  the  control  of 
the  Grerman  rights  in  Canton,  that  of  course  it  was  understood  that 
England  would  have  all  the  islands  south  of  the  Equator  ?  Was  that 
carrying  out  and  fulfilling  England's  treaty  obligations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing,  "mth  whom,  Germany  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  was  it  a  treaty  obligation  before? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so;  no;  only  she  capture^  the 
islands;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Has  En£land  captured  those  islands  ? 
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Secretary  Lansiko.  She  captured  the  islands  south  of  the  Equator » 

The  Chairman.  She  captured  Samoa. 

Secretary  Lansing.  She  took  some  of  the  others  too. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Japan  have  some  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  purely  a  matter  of  recollection;  but 
I  think  subsequently  they  were  turned  over  to  Japan  to  hold  in  order 
to  release  the  JSritisn  Navy  to  go  to  the  seat  of  war. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  those  islands  were  taken  by  the  Aus- 
tralian ships. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Australian.     I  include  those  in  the  British. 

Senator  !Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  were  you  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission to  try  the  Kaiser  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  not  to  try  the  Elaiser. 

Senator  Borah.  To  prepare  for  his  trial  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  commission  known  as  the  commission 
on  responsibilities. 

Senator  Borah.  What  did  that  have  to  do  with  the  trial  of  the 
Kaiser? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  had  to  do  in  this,  that  there  was  a  ques- 
tion of  responsibility  as  to  the  authors  of  the  war  and  responsibility 
for  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war.  The  commission 
invest^ated  the  matter  and  reached  the  unanimous  decision  that, 
while  it  was  most  reprehensible  and  there  was  unquestionable  guilt 
of  individuals  as  to  having  caused  the  war,  there  was  no  legal  process 
by  which  they  could  be  tried  for  such  an  offense. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  the  trial  of  the  Kaiser  is  not  to  take  place  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  say  that. 

Senator  Borah.  Do  you  know  of  any  legal  process  by  which  he 
could  be  tried  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  no  legal  process;  no. 

Senator  Borah.  We  are  not  going  to  take  part  in  any  process 
tiiat  is  not  legal  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  practically  an  investigation  as  to  his 
guilt  and  determination  as  to  what  penalty,  if  any,  should  be  imposed 
upon  him,  purely  on  the  grounds  ot  poUcy. 

Senator  Knox.  Could  they  not  punisn  him  without  trying  him, 
just  as  they  did  Napoleon  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Exactly.  This  is  a  matter  of  international 
policy  as  to  what  should  be  done. 

Senator  Ej^ox.  Is  it  not  a  breach  of  all  precedent  and  an  unheard 
of  thing  to  try  a  ruler  for  a  political  offense  of  that  character. 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  is  only  one  case  that  I  know  of,  and 
tJiat  is  the  case  of  Mary  Queen  of  &5ots.  She  was  tried  by  a  foreign 
authority.  She  was  executed  by  a  foreign  authority,  and  as  a 
matter  of  policy  her  son  ruled  over  her  executioners  and  hung  the 
judges  that  were  alive  at  the  time. 

Senator  Knox.  It  was  not  very  popular  even  at  that  time,  or 
since? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Poherene.  Capt.  Henry  Wirz  was  court-martialed  and 
executed  by  the  United  States  because  of  conduct  in  excess  of  what 
was  recognized  by  the  rules  of  warfare.  Under  that  same  principle 
the  Kaiser  could  be  tried. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  a  different  thing. 
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Senator  Williams.  On  what  principle  of  law  was  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  tried  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  None.     It  was  a  matter  of  policy. 

Senator  Williams.  Just  as  it. is  here. .  They  sent  Napoleon  to 
Elba,  and  afterwards  to  St.  Helena,  but  there  was  no  law  by  which  he 
could  be  tried  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  what  they  ought  to  do  now  as  to  making^ 
up  this  neutral  court. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  ask  vou  a  question  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  May  I  just  complete  tne  answer? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Senator  Williams,  I  am  perfectly  willing,  to 
submit  the  report  to  this  committee.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  sub- 
mit the  report  of  the  commission  on  responsibilities,  and  theremrrti- 
tions  that  were  made  by  the  American  delegates. 

The  Chairman.'  Merely  a  historical  point.  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  a  prisoner  of  war,  was  he  not  ? 

Senator  Harding.  The  Secretary  interests  me.  You  say,  "the 
reservations  that  were  made  by  the  American  delegates.'' 

The  Chairman.  Can  I  not  ask  this  question  ? 

Senator  Harding.  Certainly;  I  thought  you  had. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  not  gotten  the  answer.  I  asked  you  simply^ 
if  it  is  not  true  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  went  on  board  the  BeUero- 
phon  and  surrendered  himself  as  a  prisoner  to  the  British  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  remained  a  prisoner  of  war? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Kaiser  has  never  done  that,  has  he? 

SecretaryLiANSiNG.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  But  Great  Britain  did  not  sentence  and  did 
not  punish  him;  the  Vienna  Congress  did  that. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
treaty  itself  whereby  any  officer  gmlty  of  any  conduct  against  the 
rules  of  war  may  be  extradited  and  may  be  tried  by  a  court-martial^ 
is  there  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  Kaiser  was  an  officer,  was  he  not,  in  the 
Grerman  Armv  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well 

Senator  McCumber.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  German  Army;  and 
if  he  was  an  officer,  wherein  is  he  not  responsible,  while  the  officers 
under  him,  who  received  their  commands  through  him,  are  respon- 
sible? I  mean,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  which  Grermany 
makes  herself  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  was  the  report  of  the  Commission,  with 
which  the  united  States  disagreed ;  and  I  am  perfectly  willing,  as  I 
say,  to  submit  the  report  of  that  Commission  and  the  memorandum 
of  the  United  States  setting  forth  its  reservations. 

The  Chairman.  Our  delegates  disagreed  to  it,  did  they  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  (fisagreed  to  that  feature. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  the  Commission  found  that  they  had  the 
authority  imder  that  part  of  the  treaty  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  In  r^ard  to  yiolations  of  the  laws  and  cut- 
toms  of  war.  The  fact  is,  under  that  provision  it  seemed  to  me  there 
was  grave  douht  as  to  whether  they  could  establish  the  guilt  of  the 
Kaiser;  and  to  let  him  get  off  scot  free  would  have  b^n  a  great 
calamity  to  the  world. 

S^iator  MoCuMBBB.  Well,  of  course  if  they  could  not  establish 
his  guilt  under  that  provision,  he  would  be  acquitted  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Lansing,  you  have  spoken  of  a  conference  held 
in  your  office  of  the  five  American  plenipotentiaries  with  reference 
to  the  Shantung  matter.  Were  such  conferences  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries frequent? 

SecretaiV  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  minutes  made  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  none  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  No  nroces  verbaux  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  they  were  entirely  informal. 

Senator  Moses.  How  many  treaties  were  signed  at  Versailles  on 
the  28th  of  June  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Three,  I  think. 

Senator  Moses.  The  treaty  with  Germany,  the  treaty  of  alliance 
and  the  treaty  with  Poland  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  there  are  still  three  more  to  be  signed  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Three  more — ^four,  probably,  Austria,  Htmgary , 
Bulgaria,  and  Turkey. 

Senator  Moses.  Will  th^e  be  separate  treaties  of  peace  with 
Austria  and  with  Hungary  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  les;  they  are  separate  and  distinct  States  at 
the  present  time. 

Senator  Moses.  Just  what  was  the  line  of  reasoning  which  led  to 
die  conclusion  that  the  United  States  should  become  signatory  to  the 
treaties  with  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  against  whom  we  had  not  de- 
clared war  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  state  it.  I  put  the 
question  up  to  the  President  and  asked  him  his  views,  and  that  was 
his  answer — that  he  desired  us  to  take  part  in  the  negotiations,  and 
if  we  did  take  part  we  woidd  have  to  sign  the  treaty. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  you  think  the  Senate  would  be  justified  in 
disregarding  those  treaties,  if  they  are  laid  before  us,  on  the  groimd 
that  we  had  not  declared  war  against  those  coim tries? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  can  always  make  a  treaty  with  a  nation, 
Aether  you  are  at  peace  or  have  been  at  war.  ««( 

Senator  Moses.  Yes,  certain  kinds  of  treaties;  but  can  you  make 
treaties  which  are  the  settlement  of  acts  of  war  to  which  we  were  not  a 
party? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  limitation.  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  any  case  that  covers  it.  Of  course  there 
were  many  that  took  part  in  the  negotiations  and  adhered  to  the 
treaty  that  were  not  parties  to  the  war. 

Senator  Moses.  Yes,  but  they  were  not  signatories. 

Secretary  Lansing,  i  think  they  were. 

Senator  Moses.  In  other  words,  the  treaty  describes  two  groups,fas 
the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  and  then  the  alUea  and 
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associated  powers.    That  would  assume,  woidd  it  not,  that  they 
were 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  the  signers  had  all  been  belligerents. 
It  is  so  stated  in  the  treaty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Moses.  I  think  you  will  find  that  they  were  all  belligerents. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  I  think  they  were. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Lansing,  you  said  there  were  two  replies  made 
to  the  French  prime  minister  with  reference  to  his  request  about 
submitting  the  minutes  to  the  French  committee. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Just  a  moment;  I  will  finish  up  this  other 
matter  first.  The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  was  one  of 
the  signatories. 

Senator  Moses.  Ecuador  was  never  a  belli^rent  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Never  a  belligerent;  aJso  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Peru. 

senator  Borah.  He  is  belli^rent  all  the  time.     [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  uds  is  a  diflFerent  president. 

Senator  McCumber.  Had  they  severed  diplomatic  relations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay 

Senator  McCumber.  Had  those  parties  severed  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Germany  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  they  had  not  become  actual  belligerents  ! 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  in  the  same  way  that  we  had  with 
Turkey. 

Senator  Moses.  But  Costa  Rica,  which  had  declared  war,  was  not 
permitted  to  sign  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  She  had  no  member  in  that  conference. 

Senator  Moses.  Could  you  enlighten  the  committee  as  to  why  she 
was  not  permitted  to  sit  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  that  no  government  was  permitted  to 
sit  as  to  which  there  had  not  been  general  recognition  by  all  the 
nations. 

Senator  Moses.  All  the  nations  at  the  table? 

Secretary  liANSiNG.  Yes.     Mexico  did  not  sit. 

Senator  Moses.  With  reference  to  the  reply  sent  to  the  French 
prime  minister  when  he  asked  about  submitting  the  minutes  of  cer- 
tain commissions  to  the  French  committee,  you  replied  that  you 
thought  it  was  inadvisable  to  submit  them  on  account  of  the  irrita- 
tion that  might  be  produced. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  the  language  of  the  press  dispatch  which  the 
chairman  caused  to  be  read  into  me  record  was  that  the  President 
had  replied  that  he  wished  the  submission  of  those  minutes  post- 
poned. Are  we  to  assume  that  this  committee  may  not  have  those 
minutes  complete  before  we  take  action  on  the  treaty? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  mean  the  minutes  of  the  commission  on 
the  league  of  nations  ? 

Senator  Moses.  All  the  commissions.  I  imderstood  from  Mr. 
Davis  and  Mr.  Baruch,  in  their  testimony,  that  there  were  numerous 
proc^  verbaux  made  up  of  the  meetings  of  all  the  commissions  and 
even  of  the  subcommittees. 

Secretarv  IjAnsing.  Yes. 
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Senator  Moses.  Some  of  which,  at  least,  are  of  prime  importance, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  as  we  study  the  treaty;  and  I  was  wondering  from 
the  tenor  of  yom*  replies  this  moniiing  whether  we  were  estopped  from 
having  those. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  shoidd  doubt  very  much  the  propriety 
of  it,  luiless  the  other  governments  save  their  consent. 

Senator  Moses.  But  this  is  the  day  of  **open  covenants,  openly 
arrived  at,"  Mr.  Lansing. 

Senator  Habding.  That  is  like  the  passing  of  *' dollar  diplomacy." 

Senator  Pomerene.  Bear  in  mind  tne  irritation  it  would  be  to  cer- 
tain Senators  if  they  did  not  get  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Then  it  is  a  question  of  irritation  between 
Senators  or  Governments,  is  it  ? 

Senator  Pomerene.  Both  are  to  be  considered. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Lansing,  there  once  was  a  maxim  of  the 
American  diplomatic  service  that  there  were  no  secrets  between  a 
diplomatic  representative  and  his  Government;  and  I  am  assuming 
that  in  the  present  instance  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Senate  itself  are  a  portion  of  the  Government  in  its 
treaty-making  functions,  and  that  the  old  maxim  of  their  being  no 
secrets  between  a  diplomatic  representative  and  his  Government 
should  be  maintained  with  us. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes ;  but  you  notice  it  is  limited  to  govern- 
ments and  their  diplomatic  agents. 

Senator  Moses.  Well,  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Paris  were  diplo- 
matic agents  of  the  Government? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  I  assume  that  the  Senate,  in  its  treaty-making 
function,  is  at  the  present  minute  the  Government. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  So  I  hope  the  old  maxim  that  used  to  apply  when 
I  knew  more  about  the  service  than  I  do  to-day  still  applies. 

Swsretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaliforDia.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  presume  after 
the  selection  of  the  members  of  the  peace  conference  there  were  many 
consultations  and  conferences  among  you;  were  there  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Where  do  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  At  any  place  prior  to  the  actual 
work  at  Paris. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  was  there  any  agreement 
among  you  as  to  the  policy  which  should  be  pursued  by  the  United 
States  commissioners  at  Paris  ?  I  am  not  asking  you  as  to  what  that 
policy  was,  but  whether  or  not  there  was  an  agreement  as  to  the  policy 
to  be  pursued. 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''policy"  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  any  basis  or  any  foundation 
upon  which  subsequently  the  work  should  be  done  at  Paris  agreed 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  the  organization  at  Paris  for  working  was 
very  lai^eiy,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
Government. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  any  definite  policy, 
then,  in  the  aspect  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  a^eed  upon  oy  the 
American  commissioners  prior  to  the  actual  beginning  of  tne  sessions 
at  Paris  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Only  as  to  our  own  work. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  ves. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  as  to  your  own  attitude,  there 
was  an  agreement  as  to  policy,  was  there  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Generall]^:  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  have  a  foimdation  or  a 
basis  upon  which  it  was  agreed  you  would  act  in  the  proceedings  at 
Paris? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  quite  understand 
your  question. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  have  14  points  that  you 
were  going  to  take  as  the  basis  for  your  activities  in  the  peace  con- 
ference at  Paris  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Had  it  been  agreed  among  the 
American  delegates  that  those  14  points  should  be  the  mode  and  the 
measure  of  the  peace  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  it  was  discussed. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  not  discussed  at  all? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  any  affreement  as  to 
any  particular  policy  that  should  be  pursued,  of  did  you  wait  imtil 
you  reached  Paris  and  then  expect  to  be  guided  by  the  circumstances 
and  the  exigencies  as  they  arose  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  followed  the  armistice  in  that  particular. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  was  there  anything  in  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  14  points  that  orimnaUy  had  been  laid  down 
as  to  insistence  on  those  points  by  the  American  delegates  prior  to 
your  activities  beginning  at  Paris  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Ido  not  recall  any  such;  possibly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  any  a^eement  or  any 
understanding  among  the  peace  delegates  prior  to  sitting  at  Paris  as 
to  the  draft  of  a  league  of  nations  ?  • 

Secretary  Lansing.  Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  conference? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  the  draft  agreed  upon  by  the 
American  delegates  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  conference  at  Paris  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  not  absolutdy,  because  what  we  had  was 
the  American  plan. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Had  you 
agreed  upon  an  American  plan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  definitely,  I  do  not  think. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Tentatively  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  possibly.  It  was  largely,  of  course,  in 
the  hands  of  the  President,  under  whose  instructions  we  were  and 
who  gave  oral  instructions  to  his  representatives. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  I  assume,  of  course,  that  yon 
saw  that  plan  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  I  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  read  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Generally  speaking,  you  recall 
what  was  in  it;  do  you  not  ?  I  am  not  examining  you  now  as  to  what 
was  in  it,  but  do  you  not  generally  recall  what  was  in  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  have  rather  a  hazy  idea,  because  it  was 
not  followed  up. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  What  do  you  mean  by  "It  was  not 
followed  up"  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Because  it  at  once  went  into  open  consulta- 
tion, and  there  was  a  redraft  made.  I  think  the  President  has  sent 
all  those  to  the  Senate;  has  he  not? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  If  he  has,  I  did  not  know  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  been  received. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Have  not  they? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  did  ask  for  them,  but  I  did  not 
know  that  they  had  been  received. 

The  Chairman.  We  asked  for  them  three  weeks  ago,  but  they  have- 
not  been  received. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  might  cease  this  particular  sort  of 
inquiry  if  you  can  state  whether  you  know  whether  or  not  they 
win  be  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  will  be;  those  that  were  taken  up  and 
given  consideration  by  the  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUf ornia.  By  the  American  commission  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No ;  by  the  commission  on  the  league  of 
nations. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUf ornia.  You  said,  in  answer  to  a  question 
that  was  asked  you,  that  you  yourself  had  submitted  the  general 
outline  of  what  should  be  considered  by  a  league  of  nations.  Was 
that  correct  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  1  submitted  was  a  proposed  resolution 
for  the  conference. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Well,  of  course  you  preserved  a 
copy  of  that  resolution,  did  you  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  resolution  now  is  in  the 
archives  of  the  State  Department  ? 

Swretary  Lansing.  I  doubt  that,  but  then  I  probably  have  a  copy 
of  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  You  have  a  copy  of  it;  so  that  if  it 
should  be  determined  that  it  ought  to  be  produced  by  you,  it  could  be 
produced  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  recall  now  what  was  in 
that  particidar  document  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Only  in  a  general  way.  I  would  not  want  ta 
attempt  to  recite  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfornia.  Can  you  recall  now  what  was  the 
basis  of  any  draft  that  was  agreed  upon  by  the  American  commission- 
ers prior  to  the  meetingin  Paris  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  let  me  explain.  We  reached  Paris  oft 
December  13.  The  conference  did  not  meet  imtU  the  12th  of  Janu- 
ary.   We  had  practically  a  month  of  conference. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  during  that  month  you  were 
conferring,  not  only  upon  the  specific  points  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
but  conferring,  as  well,  upon  the  specific  points  of  the  league  of 
nations,  were  you  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  we  were  advising  the  President,  who  was 
the  authority. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Exactly.  But  the  President  sat 
with  you  as  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  there,  and  all  of  you  sat 
together — the  President  and  all  of  those  whom  he  had  appointed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes, 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  discussed  both  the  league  of 
nations  and  the  treaty  of  peace  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now,  if  I  were  to  read  to  you  what 
purports  to  be  article  10  of  the  American  draft,  would  you  recognize 
it,  do  you  think  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  possibly  might,     I  could  not  tell. 

.Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Permit  me  to  read,  then,  what  has 
been  published  as  article  10  in  its  original  form 

Senator  Williams.  What  original  form  do  you  mean,  now — ^the 
draft  of  Mr.  Lansing  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  No;  the  original  American  draft. 
Mr.  Lansing  says — ^perhaps  you  did  not  hear  him 

Senator  Williams.  Yes.     He  said  it  had  been  redrafted  later. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  He  says  that  he  presented  a  reso- 
lution himself. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  that  there  was  a  draft — if  I 
am  in  error,  he  will  correct  me — an  American  draft. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  reading  what  purports  to  be 
article  10  of  that  American  draft  now. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  suggested  this  resolution  to  the  President — 
that  is  all — as  a  method  of  procedure. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hitchoock.  Will  you  let  me  interrupt  a  moment.  Senator  ? 
I  want  to  make  this  clear.  Mr.  Lansing,  you  were  not  a  member  of 
the  commission  of  14  nations  that  considered  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  HrrcHCOOK.  That  work  was  done  by  the  President  and 
Col.  House? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  So  that  aside  from  your  first  discussion  with 
the  President,  you  were  not  familiar  during  those  long  stru^les  and 
discussions  witn  the  details? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Oh,  but  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  there  was  a  consultation  and  conference  prior  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Paris  conference — the  official  conference. 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes :  undoubtedly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caliiomia.  And  during  that  month  the  league 
of  nations  was  discussed  repeatedly;  was  it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  and  it  was  discussed  with  the  delegates 
of  other  coTmtries,  too. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Exactly;  and  discussed  in  detail  t 

Secretary  Lansing,  Yes;  but  the  American  commissioners  did  not 
hold  th^  discussions  as  a  commission.  They  were  discussed  by 
the  President  and  Col.  House^  who  were  going  to  take  part  in  the 
commission's  work. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  vou  were  a  part  of  the  dis- 
cussions,  were  you  not,  prior  to  the  conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  with  fore^  representatives. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No^  no;  but  with  the  President 
and  Col.  House  and  with  the  other  members  of  our  peace  conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Certainly. 

Senator  Swanson.  Before  you  leave  that,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  say 
you  presented  a  resolution.  By  whom  was  that  resolution  to  be 
passed — ^by  the  conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  to  be  passed  by  the  conference. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  was  a  resolution  that  the  President 
should  offer  in  the  conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  You  su^ested  it  to  the  President  as  what 

J^ou  thought  would  be  probably  the  American  suggestion  to  the  con- 
erence  ?    Is  that  about  the  idea  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  it  was  really  preliminary  to  the  drafting 
of  a  covenant. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  I  understand.  It  contained  your  ideas 
of  what  ought  to  be  in  the  covenant — your  ideas  ? 

SecretaryLiANSiNG.  In  general  terms;  yes. 

Senator  Harding.  With  Senator  Johnson's  permission  I  want  to 
ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Secretary.  You  said  there  were  conferences 
and  exchanges  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  American  commissioners 
as  to  the  course  to  pursue.  Would  you  mind  saying  whether  it  was 
decided  that  the  league  of  nations  should  be  negotiated  as  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build  the  peace  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  that  that  was  discussed.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  any  such  thing. 

Senator  Hari>ing.  There  never  was  any  understanding  that  the 
league  of  nations  should  be  assented  to  first  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  to  my  recollection  was  any  such  thing 
proposed. 

Senator  Harding.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  now  read  to  you  what  pm^ports 
to  be  article  10  in  its  original  form  in  the  American  draft  of  the 
league  of  nations,  which  was  published  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt,  vice 
president  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  and  editor  of  the  Inde- 
pendent. I  read  from  the  copy  in  the  New  Republic,  on  page  5,. 
of  its  last  issue: 

The  contracting  powers  unite  in  guaranteeing  to  each  other  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  against  external  aggression;  but  it  is  understood  between  them 
that  such  territoru^  readjustments^  if  any,  as  may  in  the  future  become  necessary  by 
reason  of  changes  in  racial  conditions  and  aspirations  or  present  social  and  poli'tic&l 
relationships  pursuant  to  the  principle  of  self-determination,  and  also  such  territorial 
readjustments  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  three-fourths  of  the  delegates,  be  demanded 
by  the  welfare  and  manifest  interests  of  the  people  concerned,  may  be  effected  if 
agreeable  to  those  people  and  to  the  States  from  which  the  territory  is  separated  or 
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to  which  it  is  added,  and  that  territorial  changes  may  in  equity  involve  material  com- 
pensation. The  contracting  powers  accept  without  reservation  the  principle  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  superior  in  importance  to  every  question  whatever  of  political 
jurisdiction  or  boundary. 

Do  you  recognize  that  ? 

Secretary  Lan8IN,o.  I  can  not  tell  you;  no.  I  would  not  like  to 
commit  m3rself  because  I  am  not  sure  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  you  familiar  with  Article  X 
of  the  present  covenant  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whose  particular 
article  that  was,  or  who  originated  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  an 
article  that  originated  with  the  American  commissioners  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
the  plan  that  was  finally  accepted  was  the  plan  of  Gren.  Smuts  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  thinK  it  was,  with  certain  modifications. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  what  those  modifi- 
.  cations  were  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  could  not  tell,  except  by  comparing  Gen. 
Smuts'  plan. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Have  you  in  your  mind  now  any 
modifications  which  you  may  suggest  that  were  made  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  None  at  all.  Did  you  have  part 
subsequently,  as  one  of  the  commissioners,  in  the  adoption  finally  of 
the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  except  in  so  far  as  we  received  the  various 
drafts  for  consideration  and  comment. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  received  the  various  drafts? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  American  commissioners. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  mean  those  of  other 
nations  ? 

Secretary  Lanseng.  I  said  "the  American  commissioners." 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  I  know;  but  what  I  meant 
was,  did  you  receive  the  drafts  of  the  other  nations,  or  just 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  no ;  the  drafts  of  the  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Of  what  commission  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  commission  on  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  those  received  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Paris  conference,  during  the  month  that  you  were  in 
Paris  before  the  meeting  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  commission  was  not  appointed  imtil  the 
12th  of  January. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is,  it  was  not  appointed  by 
the  peace  conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  you  had  been  meeting  for  a 
month  prior  to  that  in  Paris  with  the  American  commissioners  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now,  iust  again,  if  you  please. 
Pardon  me  for  the  insistence,  because  I  think  we  may  be  at  cross- 
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purposes  in  the  matter.     What  drafts  do  you  refer  to  now  that  were 
submitted  to  the  American  commissioners  ? 

Secretary  Lansino.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly.  Of  course,  we  had 
an  American  draft,  and  then  subseouently  there  was  a  preliminary 
draft  that  was  the  basis,  I  think,  of  me  discussions  in  the  conmiission 
on  the  league  of  nations.  How  that  was  drafted  I  do  not  know;  and 
then  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations  made  corrections  and 
redrafted  it,  and  that  went  on  several  times,  I  think. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  your  original  suggestions  as  to 
what  should  be  included  in  the  league  of  nations  did  you  have  any- 
thing in  respect  to  any  matter  such  as  Article  10  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  was  your  conclusion  in  that 
regard  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  you  see  at  that  time  the  President  had 
indicated  very  clearly  his  views  as  to  what  should  be  contained  as  to 
the  matter  of  guaranties,  and  so.  I  naturally  included  that  in  the 
resolution  that  I  proposed,  basing  it  very  largely  on  the  form  that 
the  Panama  Treaty  took. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Your  resolution,  then,  was  sub- 
sequent to  the  agreement  on  the  form — the  agreement  that  had  been 
reached  by  the  commission  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes.  It  was  after  the  commission  on  the 
lea^e  of  nations  had  met. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  your  resolution  was  designed 
merely  to  carry  out  what  had  been  sCTeed  upon  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  entirely  that;  no. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Well,  what  else  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  merely  a  declaration  of  principle  by 
which  the  conference  would  practically  indicate  its  will  for  the  purpose 
of  ^ding  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations  in  its  deliberations, 
which  were  not  completed  at  that  time.  It  was  toward  the  end  of 
January  that  I  made  the  suggestion. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caluomia.  It  was  not  with  the  design  of 
indicating  what  the  league  of  nations  should  contain,  because  that 
was  in  what  had  been  siibmitted  to  you.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes :  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaJiiomia.  Now,  you  undertook  your  duties  in 
connection  with  the  general  treaty.  Was  not  the  President  engaged 
in  those  duties  as  weU  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  imderstand  you. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  said  awMle  ago  that  the  com- 
mittee on  the  league  of  nations  from  America  consisted  of  Col.  House 
and  the  President. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You,  I  assume,  were  engaged  with 
yom*  work  upon  the  treaty  during  that  period — the  treaty  of  peace, 
generally,  rather  than  the  league  of  nations.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes ;  and  with  the  comnuasion  on  responsibili- 
ties, which  sat  for  two  months. 

^  Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  the  President  sit  with  you  in 
those  matters  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  I  mean,  the  commission  on  responsibilities  t 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No*  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  you  began  your  duties,  then, 
with  the  general  peace  commission  in  the  manner  which  you  have 
vindicated,  did  you  commence  with  a  definite  plan  83  to  how  to  arrive 
at  neace  or  as  to  what  the  treaty  should  contain? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  yes;  I  had  a  general  idea  as  to  what  I 
thought  the  treaty  should  contain. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Had  there  been,  in  what  had 
transpired  prior  to  that  time,  any  definite  basis  for  the  idea  that  then 
you  had  ?  Were  you  relying  upon  the  14  points,  or  upon  the  armistice 
agjpeement,  or  upon  any  particular  written  matter  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  world  prior  to  that  time? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  working  to  any  specific, 
definite  end  in  the  peace  treaty  th^t  had  been  declared  prior  to  that 
time? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  specific,  definite  end  related  to 
specific,  definite  terms  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  certain  cases. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  they  had  been  embraced  in 
what  had  been  declared  to  the  world  before  that  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  declared 
in  definite  terms  in  the  matter  of  detail.  General  principles  were 
declared.  They  were  common-sense  principles  which  anybody  would 
follow. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  com- 
mon sense  and  general  principles  upon  which  you  acted  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  an  avoidance  of  policy  and  expediency. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  beg  pardon;  I  did  not  catch  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  an  avoidance  of  the  motives  of  policy  and 
expediency  mstead  of  principle. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  your  treaty  was  founded 
upon  general  common  sense  and  the  avoidance  of  policy  and  ex- 
pediency ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Embodied  in  the  14  points,  of  course. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Well,  that  is  what  I  am  getting  at; 
and  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  whether  you  were  starting  with  the  14 
points  as  a  basis. 

Secretary  Lansinc?.  I  consider  those  as  common  .sense. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  starting  with  the  14 
points  as  the  basis  of  your  peace? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  carry  it  out  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  does  the  peace  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  As  far  as  possible.  Of  course  you  understand, 
Mr.  Senator,  if  you  have  been  in  any  negotiations  of  this  kind — I  can 
appeal  to  Senator  Knox,  who  knows  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  get  23  nations  to  carry  out  the  exact  wishes  of  one. 

&nator  Johnson  of  California,  I  am  not  questioning  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  it  soimds  so. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  seeking  information  upon  the 
subject.  Did  you,  in  your  opinion,  carry  out  m  the  peace  treaty  the 
14  points,  substantially  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  we  did,  substantially. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  vou  say  ** substantially,"  you 
mean  substantially  you  carried  out  each  particular  point  embraced 
within  the  14  points  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  the  treaty  was  not  arranged  along  the 
line  of  the  14  points.  , 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  realize  that,  but  I  am  getting 
your  view  concerning  it  now. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  you  carried  out  substan- 
tially each  of  the  14  points  ? 

ScK^retary  Lansing.  I  think  substantially  they  were  carried  out. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  there  any  resignations  of  ex- 
perts during  any  of  theperiod  over  there  ? 

Secret€iry  Lansing.  There  were. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  resided  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  recall.    I  think  two  men  resigned. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  state  who  they  were  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  can  not.     I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  the  reasons  for  their 
resignations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  •  I  can  not  recall  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any 
of  the  experts  at  any  time  made  protests  concerning  any  of  the 
actions  or  any  of  the  agreements  that  were  made  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  frequently,  as  a  matter  of  difference  of 
opinion. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Oh,  I  assume  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  then  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  diffi- 
culties in  certain  cases. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  say  ''lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties. "    Anything  beyond  that  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  do  not  think  of  anything. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  On  the  Shantung  question,  to  be 
perfectly  blunt  in  the  matter,  was  the  resignation  based  on  the  plain 
moral  issue  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Who  resigned  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  asking  you  if 
anybody  did. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  resigned  on  that. 
I  never  heard  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  there  any  protests  concerning 
it  by  any  of  your  experts  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  None. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.     None  at  all? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Do  you  mean  a  written  protest  ? 

Senator  Jobtnson  of  California.  No;  verbal  or  written. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Why,  certainly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  not  some  of  them  protest  upon 
plain  moral  groimds  against  the  Shantung  decision? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Certainly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Many  of  them;  did  they  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  were  not  very  many — two. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Well,  practically  all  there  were  pro- 
tested ;  did  they  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Two. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  Who  were  they  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Prof.  E.  T.  Williams  and  Capt.  Hombeck. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  not  Prof.  Williams,  in  the 
plainest  language,  protest  against  the  Shantung  decision  on  moral 
groimds,  because  he  said  the  moral  Question  had  not  been  met  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall  it  in  that  form  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  recall  his  protest  against  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Certainly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  the  cajptain  protest  as  well  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  he  did.  1  know  his  views, 
though.     His  views  were  adverse. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  His  views  were  adverse  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  Williams  resign  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  resigned,  but  he  resigned  before  any 
decision  had  been  reached,  or  anything  like  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  he  resign  on  account  of  the 
Shantung  matter  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  JoaNsON  of  California.  Did  the  captain  continue  or  did  he 
resign? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  left  him  in  Paris. 

Senator  Joinson^  of  California.  He  is  still  in  Paris.  Did  you  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  selection  of  Air.  BuUit  to  go  to  Russia  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Only  formally,  that  is  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  he  selected  to  go  to  Russia? 

Sacretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Officiallv? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Officially. 

Senator  Jo  inson  of  California.  Who  selected  him  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  except — ^well,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  commission. 

Senator  tfOHNSON  of  California.  Was  it  not  on  the  President's 
suggestion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  anybody  selected  to  go  to 
Russia  with  Mr.  Bullit  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  can  not  tell  you.  He  may  have  been 
asked  to  take  one  or  two  men  with  him,  because  we  were  afraid  to 
have  anybody  go  in  there  that  would  not  be  to  an  extent  immune 
from  attack  oy  the  Bolsheviks.  That  is  the  only  way  we  could  get 
information. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  Bullit  submit  a  written  report 
subsequently  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  that  in  the  State  Department 
archives  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Where  it  is,  if  you  please  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  is  in  Paris. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  there  any  copy  of  it  extant  here  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  has  charge  of  the  report  over 
there,  Mr.  Secretary,  please  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Over 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  Paris  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Mr.  Polk  would  have,  probably.  It  might  be 
in  the  Russian  branch  of  the  service. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Did  Bullit  resign  afterwards  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  did.  He  resigned  on  account  of  our  atti- 
tude toward  the 

Senator  Williams.  How  is  that? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Bullit  resided  on  account  of  our  failure  to 
take  up  certain — ^he  resimed,  really,  without  specifying  the  grounds, 
because  he  did  not  like  me  treaty  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  During  your  negotiations  at  Paris 
as  one  of  the  peace  conunissioners,  what  mode  was  adopted  for  the 
preservation  of  what  you  were  doing? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  had  a  secretariat. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  were  the  proceedings  steno- 
graphicaUy  reported  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  the  conunission,  or  what? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Of  the  actual  peace  commission. 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  American  commission  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No;  I  was  speaking  of  the  general 
commission. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  the  conference  ?    Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  There  was  a  stenographer  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  the  proceedings,  all  the  pro- 
ceedings, were  stenographicaDy  reported  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  copies  of  those  proceedings 
supplied  then  to  the  different  commissioners  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  only  proces  verbaux. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  At  the  end  of  each  day's  session? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  the  conference  did  not  sit  continuously, 
you  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  mean,  at  the  end  of  each  session 
rather  than  each  day. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  in  your  possession,  I  assume 
you  have  those  proces  verbaux  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Covering  the  entire  period  ? 

Secretary  Tensing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  has  the  transcribed  steno- 
graphic notes  of  the  proceedi^s? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  difficult  to  say.  You  see,  I  think  there 
were  two  stenographic  reports,  and  yet  I  am  not  entirely  sure  about 
that — one  French,  and  tne  other  E^nglish — and  in  certain  cases,  in 
dealing  with  the  Austrians,  it  was  translated  into  Italian  also;  so 
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there  were  three  reports,  and  where  those  stenographic  reports  are 
I  do  not  know.  What  we  got  was  the  printed  proces  verbaux  after 
the  conference. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  session 
I  presume  in  some  fashion  they  were  marked  so  as  to  indicate  their 
official  character? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes.  They  were  in  print.  They  were  in 
printed  form. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  were  in  printed  form.  Are 
those  in  your  pssession  now  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  could  find  out  easily. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  was  asked  to  ask  you  how  many 
sessions  of  the  conference  were  held  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  can  not  tell. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  There  is,  however,  in  existence,  of 
coiurse,  an  absolute  and  an  accurate  record  of  everything  that  was 
done  by  the  peace  conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  there  as  well  in  existence  an 
accurate  record  of  all  that  was  done  concerning  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know.    I  have  never  seen  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  What  was  it  that  you  wired  to  or 
that  you  assisted  in  preparing  a  wire  for^ — ^I  do  not  just  grasp  which  it 
was — to  Clemenceau  concerning  the  proceedings  upon  the  league  of 
nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  the  procfe  verbal. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  procfe  verbal  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  the  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  deem  that  the  procfe 
verbal — ^which,  I  take  it,  is  a  recapitulation  or  a  rfeum^  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  particular  session,  I  am  correct  in  that,  am  I  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Officially  gotten  up  by  your 
representatives  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  By  the  secretary  of  the  commission  on  the 
league  of  nations. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfornia.  Exactly.  It  was  in  relation  to 
the  process  verbal  that  Clemenceau  was  wired  that  it  should  not  be 
given  to  the  French  Senate  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  do  you  take  the  same  attitude 
regarding  this  committee  and  this  Senate  regarding  the  proces  verbal 
of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  On  the  theory  that  it  would  be 
irritating  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  might  be. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  mean  to  other  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  To  other  nations;  not  to  this  Nation  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  because  it  might  be  irritating, 
therefore,  your  position  is  that  this  Senate  and  our  people  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  have  the  detail  of  the  proceedings  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  the  argiunents — that  is  what  it  is.  It  is 
debate. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  the  proces  verbal  the  arguments  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  A  mere  rfisumfi,  though  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  debate. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  it  is  a  brief  accoimt;  it  is  not 
an  extended  account  of  the  debates,  is  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  sometimes  quite  extensive;  much  more 
full  than  our  minutes  are  in  such  cases. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Would  you  object  to  this  com- 
mittee having  them  in  executive  session  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Personally,  I  have  no  objection  at  all.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  them.     I  have  never  seen  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  If  vou  do  not  know  anything 
about  them,  and  have  never  seen  them,  why  should  you  wire 
Clemenceau  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  On  the  general  principle. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Just  what  general  principle. 

Secretary  Lansing.  On  the  general  principle  that  I  woida  not  sub- 
mit the  proces  verbaux  of  a  commission  without  the  consent  of  all 
the  other  governments  that  were  parties. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Without  knowing  anything  about 
them,  without  knowing  whether  they  would  be  irritating,  on  the 
general  principle  that  they  might  be  irritating 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California  (continuing).  You  would  not  permit 
them  to  be  seen  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  because  if  you  open  the  door  once  I 
know  it  will  make  trouble. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Woidd  that  be  your  attitude  now, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  situation  at  aU,  on  the  theory  that  it 
might  be  irritating;  that  in  executive  session  you  would  not  desire 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  would  be,  until  I  was  shown  it  was  the 
other  way. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Where  are  those  proces  verbaux 
at  the  present  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  I  have  never 
seen  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Have  you  any  continuous  r6sum6 
or  recapitulation  other  than  that  in  the  proceedmgs  upon  the  league 
of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Just  a  moment.     What  was  that  question  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Other  than  the  proces  verbal,  have 
you  any  account,  any  r6sum6,  any  recapitulation,  other  than  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference  on  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  have  not  even  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Have  you  any  other  r6sum6  or  any 
other  recapitulation  than  the  proces  verbal  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
peace  conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  others.  I 
do  not  know  about  the  minutes,  the  stenographic  minutes.  I  can  not 
tell  you  whether  I  have  those  or  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  asked  you  the  question  because 
I  did  not  know  but  what,  for  your  own  personal  use  or  for  the  use  of 
the  American  commission,  there  might  have  been,  other  than  that,  a 
separate  and  distinct  account. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  doubt  there  was,  but  I  have  never 
used  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  have  never  used  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  have  never  used  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  You  were  asked  by  Senator  Hitch- 
cock about  the  secret  treaties,  and  I  wanted  to  make  it  plain  in  that 
regard.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  since  the  completion  oi  this  treaty 
Britain  has  announced  that  she  recognizes  the  treaties  she  has  made 
in  the  past,  and  will  stand  by  those  treaties  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  quite  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  is  true. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  announce- 
ment of  hers  appUes  to  the  league  of  nations,  and  did  it  not  specifi- 
cally apply,  in  the  annoimcement,  to  tlie  league  of  nations  as  well  as 
generally  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  imderstand  your  question. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  mean  this,  that  the  treaties  that 
are  in  existence  now  by  which  Britain  considers  herself  botmd, 
whether  there  be  a  league  of  nations  or  no  league  of  nations — ^Britain 
considers  herself  bound  by  those  treaties.    That  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfornia.  I  am  glad  I  asked  you,  because  I 
think  there  was  some  misapprehension  m  r^ard  to  that — ^it  night 
have  been  wholly  mine — that  these  treaties  would  have  been  abro- 
gated by  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Hitohoook.  Let  me  insert  in  the  record  what  I  was 
referring  to.    It  is  article  20.     [Reading:] 

The  members  of  the  league  severally  agree  that  this  covenant  is  accepted  as  abro- 
gating all  obligations  or  understandings  inter  se  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
tenns  thereof^  and  solemnly  undertake  that  they  will  not  hereafter  enter  into  any 
en«igements  mconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof.  In  case  any  member  of  the  leajgue 
shall,  before  becoming  a  member  of  the  lea^e,  have  undertaken  any  obligations 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  covenant,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  member  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  obligations. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  There  could  not  be  arnr  inconsistency,  because 
in  terms  they  say,  in  article  21,  *  treaties  of  arbitration  or  regional 
understandings." 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  I  did  not  want  to  ar^e  the  (ques- 
tion with  you  at  all,  but  that  very  point,  as  I  recall  the  Bntish 
announcement,  was  taken  up,  and  Great  Britain  contended  that  there 
was  nothing  inconsistent  in  ner  duties — just  as  all  treaties  are  assumed 
by  those  who  make  them  to  be  treaties  of  peace,  treaties  to  prevent 
war,  not  offensive  treaties  at  all  in  their  character.  Whether  they 
are  offensive  or  defensive  in  character,  the  nations  making  them 
assume  that  they  are  wholly  defensive,  and  Britain,  as  she  says,  has 
observed  these  treaties  and  will  observe  them  in  the  future,  notwith- 
standing any  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Williams.  In  other  words,  she  says  that  she  has  not  any 
treaties  which  are  inconsistent. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Exactly. 

Senator  Williams.  And  if  that  was  so,  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
her. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Yes,  exactly. 
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Senator  Hitchcock.  That  is  a  matter  that  woiild  come  on  China's 
TOesentation,  and  will  come  before  the  league  of  nations  on  what 
China  has  said  she  will  bring  before  the  league  of  nations  at  the 
proper  time. 

The  CHAiBifAN.  I  think  that  had  better  be  stated  correctly. 
China  said  that  she  would  be  willing  to  sign  if  she  could  bring  it 
before  the  league  of  nations  and  was  not  preduded  from  doing  so. 

Senator  Htfchcock.  China  will  present 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  talking  about  what  China  did;  and  she  was 
not  allowed  to  sign,  even  with  that  reservation. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  representatives  of  China  have  said  that 
they  proposed  to  bring  it  before  the  league  of  nations,  and  that  Uiey 
have  a  case  in  court. 

Senator  Bobah.  It  will  not  stay  in  court  very  long.    [Laugjhter.] 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question  in  connection  with 
the  question  Senator  Johnson  asked. 

S^ator  Johnson  of  Calif  omia.  I  have  a  long  list  here,  and  we 
might  as  weU  adjourn  here  for  limcheon. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  He  alluded  to  this  expert  here,  who  is  said  to 
have  resigned  on  accoimt  of  the  Shantung  agreement. 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  expert  was  that  ? 

Senator  Httchcock.  Did  he  resign  ? 

Secretary  Lansino.  No,  he  did  not — ^not  on  that  accoimt. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  What  expert  was  referred  to  there  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  BuUit,  I  think. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Senator  Johnson  was  insisting  upon  having 
it  read  that  way,  "because  he  considered  the  Shaut^g^conventioS 
mmioral  ' 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No,  I  have  no  such  intention,  and 
had  no  such  intention.    I  had  no  design  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  will  alter  it,  then. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  you  ought  to. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  will  say,  when  the  Senator  from  California 
was  questioning  the  witness. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California^  That  is  the  better  way  to  put  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  He  stated  that  one  of  the  experts  had  re- 
signed because  he  considered  the  Shantung  convention  immoral.  I 
want  to  ask  if  that  expert  was  engaged  as  an  expert  on  morals. 

Senator  Williams.  No;  there  is  only  one,  that  is  here. 

Senator  Borah.  There  is  only  one  expert  there  on  morals. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  expert  was  not  there  on  morals  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  I  just  want  to  ask  the  Secretary  one  question.  If 
we  desired  to  have  the  discussions  which  went  on  somewhere  in  Paris 
with  reference  to  article  21,  the  views  expressed  at  the  time  when  thev 
were  arriving  at  the  understanding  as  to  what  region^  understand- 
ing mean,  etc.,  what  would  we  caU  for  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  they  had 
stenograpmc  reports. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  there  must  have  been  some  person  whom  we 
could  call  before  this  body  who  would  know  about  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Col.  House. 

Senator  Borah.  How  soon  do  you  expect  Col.  House  in  this 
country? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  not  any  idea. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  we  could  communicate 
with  him  and  find  out? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  suppose  so. 

Senator  Williams.  Wire  nim. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Wire  him. 

Senator  Borah.  Where  could  we  wire  him? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  could  reach  him  through  the  American 
embassy  in  London. 

Senator  Knox.  In  London.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  California  has  indicated  that  he  has  quite  a 
number  of  questions  to  ask,  and  that  we  can  not  complete  the  exami- 
nation in  one  session,  I  move  that  we  adjourn  imtil  2  o'clock. 

Senator  Swanson.  Or  half  past  2. 

Senator  Borah.  Before  we  do  that  let  me  ask  the  Secretary  this: 
Could  you  secure  this  other  information  by  2  o'clock,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  doubt  it. 

Senator  jBorah.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  can  return  to-morrow. 

Senator  Knox.  Some  one  has  suggested  that  hdf  past  2  would  be 
a  more  convenient  hour  than  2. 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Knox.  I  wiQ  modify  my  motion,  then. 

The  Chairman.  The  motion  is  that  the  committee  adjourn  until 
halfpast  2  o'clock.    Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

(Tnereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  imtil 
2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  committee  met  at  2.30  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the 
recess. 

STATEMENT    OF    HOH.    BOBEBT    LAHSIHG,    SECBETABT    OF 

STATE — Continued. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  McCumber) 
is  obhged  to  leave  early  this  afternoon,  and  would  Hke  to  ask  the 
Secretary  some  questions  before  he  goes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  give  us  the  history, 
the  genesis,  of  this  chapter  upon  the  labor  provisions  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  have  read  it  over  carefuUy,  I  presume  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  read  it;  yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  are  acquainted  with  all  of  its  provisions  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  was  at  one  time.  I  can  not  say  that  I  am 
at  the  present  moment. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  know  who  drafted  the  provisions  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  Nor  how  they  were  drafted  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  Or  how  accepted  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  No.  My  recollection  is  that  there  were  two 
American  representatives  on  the  commission,  Mr.  Gompers  and  I 
think  Mr.  Shotwell. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  order  that  you  may  better 
understand  the  import  of  my  questions,  and  answer  accordingly,  I 
wish  to  say  that  wnile  I  can  see  the  propriety  of  one  nation  ttdKin^ 
to  another  nation  through  a  council  in  which  each  is  represented,  ana 
submitting  its  differences  where  the  coimcil  represents  not  a  bankers' 
association,  or  a  mercantile  association,  or  any  other  individual 
association,  I  can  scarcely  see  the  propriety  of  a  great  nation  being 
called  to  the  bar  of  condemnation  by  any  particular  class  or  any 
association.     I  wish  first  to  call  your  attention  to  article  411.  on 

Eage  505,  of  the  general  treaty,  the  last  paragraph  before  412,  wnich 
kst  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

When  any  matter  arising  out  of  articles  410  or  411  ia  beine  considered  by  the  govern- 
ing body,  the  Government  in  question  shall^  if  not  already  represented  thereon,  be 
entitled  to  send  a  representative  to  take  part  m  the  proceedings  of  the  governing  body 
while  the  matter  is  imder  consideration.  Adequate  notice  of  the  date  on  which  the 
matter  will  be  considered  shall  be  given  to  the  Crovemment  in  question. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  the  matter  of  a  complaint  by  one  nation 
against  another  that  it  has  failed  to  keep  its  compact  with  reference 
to  labor.  Under  that  provision  we  speak  of  this  governing  body  here 
as  something  superior  to  the  government  itself,  and  say  that  the 
government  may,  with  the  good  grace  of  the  governing  body,  be 
entitled  to  a  representative  to  be  heard  before  this  m>rld  Labor 
Union.  Do  you  consider  that  as  a  proper  position  for  a  great  nation 
to  occupy  before  any  class  of  society  or  any  private  organization  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  never  was  called  to  my  attention  before, 
and  I  woiud  not  want  to  pass  judgment  on  it  without  considering 
just  the  meaning  of  it.     I  could  not  give  snap  judgment  on  it. 

Senator  McCmiBEB.  Let  me  carry  you  a  step  Uu^ther  then.  On 
page  507,  the  first  paragraph,  whicn  relates  to  article  412,  provides 
that  each  of  the  members  agrees  to  nominate  within  six  months  of 
the  date  on  which  the  present  treaty  comes  into  force,  three  persons 
of  industrial  experience  and  so  forth.  They  are  to  represent  the 
several  Governments.     On  page  507  it  says: 

The  qualifications  of  the  persons  so  nominated  shall  be  subject  to  scrutiny  by  the 
governing  body,  which  may  by  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  representatives 
present  refuse  to  accept  the  nomination  of  any  person  whose  Qualifications  do  not  in 
Its  opinion  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  present  article. 

Under  that  provision  if  this  Government  sends  a  representative 
selected  by  this  Government,  this  World  Labor  Union  can  say  to  the 
United  States,  "  We  refuse  to  recognize  the  delegate  whom  you  have 
sent  to  us,  because  we  doubt  whether  his  views  comport  with  ours 
upon  certain  things  in  the  treaty."  Is  not  that  the  true  meaning 
of  it? 

Secretarv  Lansing.  So  far  as  the  commission  of  inquiry  is  con- 
cerned, I  should  say  yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  this  commission  can  veto  the  action  of 
the  Government  in  sending  the  delegate  whom  it  sends,  if  it  sees  fit  ? 

The  Chairman.  Does  uiat  apply  to  Government  delegates,  or 
only  the  other  two  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  relates  entirely  to  a  commission  of  inq^uiry, 
and  all  that  is  agreed  is  that  each  of  the  members  agrees  to  nommate 
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within  six  months  of  the  date  on  which  the  present  treaty  comes  into 
force,  three  persons  of  industrial  experience,  of  whom  one  shall  be  a 
representative  of  employers,  one  a  representative  worker  and  one  a 

J>^erson  of  independent  standing,  who  shaU  together  form  a  panel 
rom  which  the  members  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  shall  be 
drawn. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes.  Do  you  not  think  in  a  case  of  that  kind 
that  the  Government  should  have  a  right  to  determine  whom  it 
should  send,  and  that  that  representative  should  not  be  subject  to 
repudiation  by  this  general  governing  bodv?  Is  not  that  putting 
the  Government  in  a  rather  aoject  position? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  am  not  at  all  sure.  I  do  not  know. 
As  I  say,  I  am  not  familiar  with  this  question.  I  would  have  to  think 
this  over  before  answermg  your  question. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  let  us  take  article  414  again. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Does  this  still  relate  to  the  labor  organization  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  on  the  same  page,  507: 

When  the  commisedon  of  inquiry  has  fully  considered  the  complaint,  it  shall  prepare 

a  report  embodying  its  findings  on  all  questions  of  fact  relevant  to  determining  the 

ssue  between  the  parties  and  containing  such  recommendations  as  it  mav  tnink 

proper  as  to  the  steps  which  should  be  taken  to  meet  the  complaint  and  tfie  time 

witnin  which  they  should  be  taken. 

It  shall  also  inoicate  in  this  report  the  measures,  if  any,  of  an  economic  character 
against  a  defaulting  Government  which  it  considers  to  be  appropriate,  and  which  it 
considers  other  Governments  would  be  justified  in  adopting. 

Do  you  understand  that  to  mean  that  this  governing  body,  after 
listening  to  the  report  of  the  commission^  9iay  determine  that  a 
boycott  should  be  levied  against  the  United  States  if  it  failed  to 
put  its  laborers,  for  instance,  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  laborers  of 
Germany  or  Great  Britain  or  Norway  or  Sweden  or  any  other 
country? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  course,  it  does  not  say  any  such  thing* 
All  it  says  is  that  they  are  to  rei)ort. 

Senator  McCumber.  No;  but  it  says  further  tliat  they  may  report 
the  measures,  if  any,  of  an  economic  character  against  a  defaulting 
Government  which  it  considers  to  be  appropriate,  and  which  it  con- 
siders other  Governments  would  be  justified  in  adopting.  Of  course, 
they  only  report. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  all. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  do  you  think  it  an  appropriate  thing  for 
a  great  Government  to  put  itself  in  a  position  in  which  it  should  sub- 
ject itself  in  honor  or  in  any  other  way  to  be  hauled  up  before  a  com- 
mission of  this  kind  to  answer  as  to  what  it  should  do  with  reference 
to  its  own  labor  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  out  of  the 
way  about  that  at  all. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  would  see  nothing  out  of  the  way  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Harding.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  observe 
that  if  the  Government  does  not  see  fit  to  accept  the  recommendation^ 
then  it  is  determined  by  the  league  of  nations. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  JBorah.  That  is  the  principle  on  which  the  league  of 
nations  is  built,  all  the  way  through. 
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Senator  McCdmber.  Now,  please  turn  to  article  419,  on  page  509: 

"In  the  event  of  any  member  failing  to  carry  out  within  the  time 
specified  the  reconmiendations.  if  any,  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
coimnission  of  inquiry,  or  in  tne  decision  of  the  permanent  court  of 
international  justice,  as  the  case  may  be,  any  other  member  may 
take  against  that  member  the  measures  of  an  economic  character 
indicated  in  the  report  of  the  commission  or  in  the  decision  of  the 
court  as  appropriate  to  the  case." 

I  suppose  for  the  same  reason  you  would  see  no  objection  to  that 
provision  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  think  the  objection  would  be  that  it 
restricts  the  member  to  taking  only  such  measures. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  idea  is  then 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  could  take  those  measures  in  any  event. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  Your  idea  is  then,  that  if  this  governing  body 
of  the  labor  oi^anization  should  make  these  recommendations,  etc., 
that  the  Government  should  occupy  exactly  the  same  position  that 
it  would  occupy  if  the  recommendations  came  from  the  coimcil 
which  speaks  for  the  independent  nation  and  does  not  speak  simply 
for  members  of  professions,  or  conmierce,  or  anything  inferior  to 
the  nation  itself. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  yet  to  see  anything  in  here  that  is 
compulsory  upon  a  member. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  is  nothing  that  compels  the  Grovem- 
ment  unless  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  moral  obligation.  Do  you  think 
there  is  no  moral  obligation  when  you  have  signed  the  treaty  to  com- 
ply with  these  requirements  and  to  respond  to  an  accusation  that  you 
nave  broken  your  pledge  with  these  unions,  etc.  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  gathering  of 
the  pubUc  opinion  of  the  world  and  determining  What  that  is  in  con- 
nection with  any  labor  question  is  a  matter  tnat  imposes  a  moral 
obligation. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  something  more 
than  gathering  the  opinion  of  the  world  when  an  article  lite  419 
declares  that  in  the  event  of  any  member  failing  to  cany  out  within 
the  time  specified  the  recommendations,  if  any,  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  commission  of  inquiry,  or  in  the  decision  of  the  perma- 
nent court  of  international  justice,  as  the  case  may  be,  any  other 
member  may  take  against  that  member  the  measures  of  an  economic 
character  indicated  m  the  report  of  the  commission  or  in  the  decision 
of  the  court  as  approrpriate  to  the  case  ?  There  is  a  little  more  there^. 
is  there  not,  than  gathering  the  opinion  of  other  nations  on  these 
economic  problems  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  possibly. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  connecting  this  up  with  the  balance  of 
the  treaty  and  the  league  of  nations,  suppose,  for  instance,  that  Great 
Britain  or  Prance  should  come  to  tne  conclusion,  or  rather  the 
delegates  from  those  two  coimtries  who  are  represented  in  this  gov- 
erning body  should  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  United  States 
has  not  fulnlled  its  obUgations  relative  to  any  treaty  or  agreement  it 
had  made  with  reference  to  labor  with,  any  one  of  these  nations,  that 
Great  Britain  or  IVance  should  levy  a  boycott  against  the  United 
States? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  That  they  should,  or  that  they  could  ? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  They  could  do  it  under  that  provision,  could 
thev  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Could — not  should. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Would  that  be  a  cause  for  war  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  always  depends  on  the  government  that 
feels  itself  aggrieved,  as  to  whether  it  is  a  cause  of  war.  That  is  a 
verv  wide  expression. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  If  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  members  of 
league  of  nations  desired  to  fulfill  its  obligations  which  it  thought  it 
was  in  duty  botmd  to  fulfill,  and  Great  Britain  or  France  should  lay 
a  boycott  against  the  United  States  because  the  United  States  declinea 
to  put  its  labor  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  Great  Britain  or 
France,  would  you  consider  that  we  would  have  cause  of  complaint 
against  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  things  that  was 
liable  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Why,  if  it  operated  in  the  way  you  suppose,  in 
a  hypothetical  way,  it  might  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  1  should 
think;  yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then,  where  would  it  go  for  final  decision  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Would  it  go  to  the  council,  or  would  it  eo 
to  this  governing  body?  Which  would  have  jurisdiction  of  the 
subject? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know.  You  will  have  to  give  me 
time  to  study  it.     You  are  asking  some  very  complex  questions. 

Senator  M!cCumbeb.  I  admit  it.     That  is  all. 

Senator  Fall.  May  I  ask  a  question  on  that  Ime  which  possibly 
will  resolve  to  som^  extent  the  complexity  ?  Is  it  Hot  a  fact  that  if 
we  agree  to  this  treaty,  and  such  a  government  should  use  any 
economic  means,  by  embargo  or  otherwise  against  us,  that  we  by 
the  agreement  to  the  treaty  would  be  prevented  from  using  any 
reprisals  at  all  against  that  government,  and  that  having  agreed  to 
the  treaty,  if  we  did  use  sucn  reprisals  or  any  other  means  to  offset 
the  action  of  the  government  using  the  economic  measures  against 
us,  we  ourselves  would  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  war  under  the  terms 
generally  of  the  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  articles  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Senator  Fall.  All  of  them. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  well;  I  can  not  tell.  Eighty  thousand 
words,  you  know,  are  too  many. 

Senator  Fall.  I  supposed  you  were  familiar  with  the  provisions. 
Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  do  not  understand  that 
by  article  419,  if  we  disobey  the  orders  of  this  governing  body,  the 
one  government  being  authorized  by  ourselves  to  use  these  means 
against  us,  that  we  are  precluded  from  using  any  means  in  self 
defense  against  that  government  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not  say  that. 

Senator  "Fall.  You  do  not  consider  it  in  that  way? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You,  Mr.  Secretary,  were  a  sig- 
natory not  only  to  the  general  peace  treaty  but  to  the  treaty  of  al- 
liance with  France,  were  you  not  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  was  the  first  suggestion  made 
of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Some  time  in  April. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  was  it  agreed  to?  I  do 
not  mean  when  was  it  consununated  by  the  signatures,  but  was  it 
agreed  to  in  April? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  must  have  been,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  a  party  to  the  original 
conversations  concerning  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  were  not  brought  in  until 
subsequently? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  was  not  brought  in  before  it  was  pro- 
posed. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  April  were  you  a  party  to  the 
conversations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Then,  you  know  whether  or  not  it 
was  agreed  to  in  April  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Noj  you  misimderstood  me,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Pardon  me  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  President  conferred  with  me  about  it  in 
April  before  he  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Clemenceau  and  Mr.  Uoyd- 
George. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Whose  suggestion  was  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  President's.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  his  original  suggestion,  but  that  was  the  first  I  heard  of  it,  was 
from  the  IVesident. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  first  you  heard  of  it  was  the 
President's  suggestion  to  you  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  you  think  that  the  understand- 
ing was  accomplished  and  constimmated  in  April  ? 

oecretary  Lansing.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  sitting  in  the  peace  conference 
you  sat  there  upon  the  treaty.  There  was  a  subcommittee,  as  I  think 
you  have  statea,  consisting  of  Col.  House  and  the  President,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  dealing  with  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;   they  made  the  report. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUf omia.  It  was  discussed  there,  was  it  not  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  a  measure. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  a  party  to  the  discussioii  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  took  no  part  in  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif  omia.  You  took  no  part  in  it  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  the  French  alliance  contra- 
vene article  20  of  the  league  of  nations  covenant,  in  yom:  opinion? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  it  is  supplementary  to  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Additional  to  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Could  any  offensive  and  defensive 
aUiance  tinder  article  20  of  the  league  of  nations  be  made,  in  your 
opinion  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  I  will  have  to  look  at  that. 

Senator  New.  Page  35. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  aflFects  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is,  any  oflFensivre  and  defen- 
sive alliance  might  be  made  that  would  be  within  the  purview  of  the 
league  of  nations. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  This  morning  in  answering  me  you 
said  that  one  of  the  ideas — ^I  do  not  quote  you  verbatim,  and  correct 
me  please,  if  I  misquote  you,  as  I  have  no  such  intention,  of  course — 
one  of  the  ideas  that  you  had  in  offering  this  treatv  was  that  expe- 
diency should  not  rule  principle.  That  is  substantially  your  language, 
I  think. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  that  prevail  in  the  Shantung 
decision  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  entirely;  no. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  your  opinion  it  did  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  my  opinion  it  did  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  in  the  opinion  of  the  other 
American  representatives  whom  you  named.  Gen.  Bliss,  yourself , and 
Mr.  White,  tnat  was  the  opinion  was  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 
^Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  the  Shantung  decision  made 
in  order  to  have  the  Japanese  signatures  to  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  your  opinion  was  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that,  becai^e  I  really 
have  not  the  facts  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  along  that  line. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Would  the  Japanese  signatures 
to  the  league  of  nations  have  been  obtained  if  you  had  not  made  the 
Shantung  agreement  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  even  though  Shantung  had 
not  been  deHvered  to  Japan,  the  league  of  nations  would  not  nave 
been  injured  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  you  would  have  had  the  same 
signatories  that  you  have  now  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes ;  one  more,  China. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  One  more,  China.  So  that  the 
result  of  the  Shantimg  decision  was  simply  to  lose  China's  signature 
rather  than  to  gain  Japan's  ?  . 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  my  personal  view,  but  I  may  be  wrong 

about  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Why  did  you  yield  on  a  question 
on  which  you  thought  you  ought  not  to  yield  and  that  you  thought 
ff    was  a  principle  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Because  naturally  we  were  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  it  was  solelv  because  you  felt 
that  you  were  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  you  yielded  f 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  The  decision  is  his  ? 
scretary  Lansing.  Necessarily. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  state  the  reason  that  he 
gave  for  making  the  decision  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall  that  he  stated  any. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  on  any  occasion  hear 
reasons  given  by  the  President  for  makmg  the  Shantung  decision 
in  contravention  of  the  views  expressed  by  the  rest  of  youl 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall  an  v. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  Col.  House  in  like  mind  with 
you  in  respect  to  the  Shantung  matter  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  never  discussed  it  with  Col.  House. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  any  of  the  American  repre- 
sentatives discuss  it  with  Col.  House,  so  far  as  you  recall  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  I  recall,  no. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  at  all  his  opinion 
upon  the  subject  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  T  do  not.     I  never  discussed  it  with  him. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Why  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  it  never  came  up  in  our  conversation. 
The  matter  was  ended. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  a  matter,  at  the  time  you 
addressed  your  note  to  the  President,  that  you  felt  was  of  great 
importance,  did  you  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  it  was  a  matter  upon  which 
you  three  gentlemen  felt  so  keenly  that  you  addressed  your  note  to 
the  President? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  On  what  theory  did  you  not  con- 
sult the  other  member  of  the  delegation  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  was  not  present  at  our  meeting  when  we 
discussed  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Senator,  has  not  the  witness  already  stated 
that  the  reason  why  he  wrote  that  note  was  because  the  Iresident 
requested  him  to  put  in  writing  something  that  he  had  said  in  con- 
versation?    It  was  the  request  of  the  President  that  led  to  that  note. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  it.     I  stated  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Then  you  had  expressed  verbally, 
the  three  of  you,  your  opinion  to  the  President,  when  you  wrote  the 
opinion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  and  Col.  House  was  there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  Col.  House  express  any 
opinion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  think  not.     I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  the  opinions  that  you  ex- 
pressed were  substantially  what  you  put  into  that  note? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  substantially. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  This  morning  you  said  that  this 
treaty  had  substantially  carried  out  the  14  points.  I  begin  with 
point  No.  1.     PReading:] 

Open  covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived  at,  after  which  there  shall  be  no  private 
international  understandu]^  of  any  kind,  but  diplomacy  shall  proceed  always  jfrankly 
and  in  the  public  view. 
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That  was  impossible  of  fulfillment  at  the  Paris  conference,  was 
it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  course,  no  negotiation  can  go  on  between 
nations  that  is  done  in  public  at  public  hearings.  That  is  quite  out  of 
the  question.     That  is  the  meaning. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California,  i  ou  did  not  carry  that  out  at  the 
Paris  peace  conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  its  meaning. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  carried  out  at  the  Paris  peace 
conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  consider  it  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  second  one  [reading]: 

Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the  seas,  outside  territorial  waters,  alike  in 
peace  and  in  war,  except  as  the  seas  may  be  closed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  international 
action  for  the  enforcement  of  international  covenants. 

Was  that  carried  out? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  was  nothing  done  with  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  NotJiin^  at  all  ?    Why  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  never  was  raised! 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUf omia.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  England  would 
not  permit  it  to  be  done? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  never  was  raised. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  she  not,  before  you  met,  say 
she  would  not  permit  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  to  be 
discussed  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Said  she  would  not  allow  it  to  be  considered. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  was  not  made  except  by  men  on  the 
stump. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  England  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  England. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  officially  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  officially. 

Senator  Boeah.  It  was  made  by  the  premier. 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  made  it  on  the  stump.  It  was  before  the 
election.     [La^bter.] 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  AU  right.  Why  was  it  not  con- 
sidered then  at  the  Paris  peace  conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  d^o  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Borah.  That  was  one  election  pledge  that  was  carried  out. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Three.     [Reading:] 

The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic  barriers  and  the  establishment  of  an 
equality  of  trade  conditions  among  all  the  nations  consenting  to  the  peace  and  asso- 
ciating themselves  for  its  maintenance. 

.    Was  that  carried  out  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  thinlc  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Wherein  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Where  has  it  not  been  t    That  is  the  point. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  say  that  that  has  been  in 
every  respect  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  I  can  recall. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Four.     [Reading:] 

Adequate  guaranties  given  and  taken  that  national  armaments  will  be  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point  consistent  with  domestic  safety. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  That  has  been,  so  far  as  possible. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Where  is  that  done? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  the  league  of  nations  provision  for  dis- 
armament. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  there  is  not  any  provision 
except  what  is  optional  with  any  particular  nation  in  relation  to 
disarmament. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  not  entirely  optional. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Let  us  look  at  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  state  from  memory  what 
is  provided  in  the  league  of  nations  on  aisarmament  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  From  memory  ?    I  prefer  to  look. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  vou  under  the  impression, 
Mr.  Secretarv,  that  the  league  of  nations  aoee  disarm  all  nations  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  has  that  intention. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  has  that  intention,  but  it  does 
not  do  the  act,  does  it! 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  directly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  you  not  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  it  leaves  it  optional  with  every  nation  whether  or  not  there 
shall  be  idtimate  disarmament? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  I  am  not,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  If  you  want  to  examine  those 
provisions,  Mr.  Secretary 

Senator  Harding.  Page  23,  Mr.  Secretar  . 

Senator  Bobah.  Article  8. 

Secretary  Lansing  (reading) : 

The  members  of  the  league  recognize  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  requires  the 
reductioD  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  national  safety 
and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  international  obligations. 

The  council,  taking  accoimt  of  the  geographical  situation  and  circumstances  of  each 
State,  shall  formulate  plans  for  such  reduction  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the 
several  Governments. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  your  opinion,  that  causes  the 
various  Governments  to  disarm,  do^  it  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  only  the  moral  obligation  that  has  been 
iiiged  here  frequently.  • 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  is  optional  with  each  Govern- 
ment whether  it  does  disarm,  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Always  so.  That  is  true  in  practicaUy  the 
entire  covenant. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  not  accomplish  disarma- 
ment by  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  probably  not  in  exact  terms. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  complete  Uberty 
of  action  in  respect  to  all  features  of  the  covenent  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  say  practically  this,  that  every  nation 
ultimately  has  the  veto. 

Senator  K!nox.  Then,  it  has  that  liberty  of  action  1 

Secretary  Lansing,  It  has.  There  is  no  more  modification  of  our 
sovereignty  than  there  was  in  the  case  of  the  Panama  treaty. 
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Senator  ilNOX.  What  was  guaranteed  there  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  The  sovereignty  of  Panama. 
Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.    Five.     [Reading:] 

A  free,  open-minded,  and  absolutely  impartial  adjustment  of  all  colonial  claims, 
based  upon  a  strict  observance  of  the  principle  that  in  determininfi;  all  such  auestionB 
of  sovereignty  the  interests  of  the  populations  concerned  must  nave  equal  weight 
with  the  equitable  claims  of  the  Government  whose  title  is  to  be  determined. 

Was  that  carried  out  in  the  peace  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  has  not  been,  entirely,  yet. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  hope  that  it  will  be,  eventu- 
ally? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Carried  out  voluntarily  by  what 
machinery  of  the  peace  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Possibly  under  a  system  of  mandates. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Under  a  system  of  mandates  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  By  the  way,  are  there  any  manda- 
tories imdertaken  by  the  United  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Any  suggestion  for  mandatories  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Manv. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Any  now  that  are  in  contemplation 
that  the  United  States  should  imdertake  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Any  that  the  United  States  has 
tentatively  affreed  to  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  None. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  But  at  any  rate  at  the  peace  con- 
ference this  fifth  point  was  carried  out  only  in  prospective 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  could  not  be. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  By  virtue  of  what  might  be  done 
ultimately  under  mandatories  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Six.    [Readmg:] 

The  evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory — 

I  will  not  re^d  the  sixth  clause  unless  you  wish  it  read.  There  was 
nothing  done  respecting  Russia  at  the  peace  conference  definitively  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  there  could  not  be. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Seventh,  which  relates  to  Belgium, 
and  I  assume  is  entirely  carried  out  by  the  peace  treaty. 

The  eighth  relates  to  the  French  territory.    [Reading:] 

All  French  territory  should  be  freed  and  the  invaded  portions  restored. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Nine.    [Reading:] 

A  readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy  should  be  effected  along  clearly  recognizable 
lines  of  nationality. 

Was  that  done  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  has  not  been  settled  yet. 
Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  It  is  still  in  process  of  settlement  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes.     It  does  not  come  under  the  German 
treaty. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.    Ten.    [Reading:] 

The  peoples  of  Austna-Hungarv,  whose  place  among  the  natLons  we  wish  to  see 
8af^:uardea  and  assured,  should  be  accorded  the  freest  opportunity  of  autonomous 
development. 

Has  that  been  done  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.    In  all  eleven.     [Reading:] 

Rumania,  Serbia,  and  Monten^ro  should  be  evactiated;  occupied  territories  re- 
stored; Serbia  accorded  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea;  and  tne  relations  of  the 
several  Balkan  States  to  one  another  determined  by  friendly  counsel  along  historically 
established  lines  of  all^iiance  and  nationality;  and  international  guaranties  of  the 
political  and  economic  independence  and  territorial  int^rity  of  the  several  Balkan 
States  should  be  entered  into. 

Was  that  done  ? 

Secretary  Lansinq.  Not  yet.  The  treaties  have  not  been  made 
covering  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Twelve  relates  to  the  Turkish 
Empire,  the  Ottoman  Empires,  which  I  presume  are  in  process  of 
adjustment,  and  have  not  been  made  as  yet  by  the  German  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  vet. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Thirteen.     [Reading:] 

An  independent  Polish  State  should  be  erected  which  should  include  the  territories 
inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish  populations,  which  should  be  assured  a  free  and 
secure  access  to  the  sea,  and  whose  political  and  economic  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  should  be  guaranteed  oy  international  covenant. 

Has  that  been  accomplished  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  XIV  relates  to  the  association  in  a 
league  of  nations.  So  that  you  feel  that  your  answer  this  morning, 
that  substantially  all  of  the  14  points  haye  been  carried  out,  is 
correct,  do  you  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  Shantung  decision,  was  that 
within  any  of  the  14  points? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  do  not  recall  what  one. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  rather  contrary  to  some, 
was  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  which  one  you  refer  to.  Which 
point  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Well,  there  is  one  concerning  racial 
<iiaracteristics,  and  the  like,  that  I  thought  it  might  be  contrary  to. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  thought  that  was  especially  in  relation  to 
Austria-Hungary. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  one  in  relation  to  Italy,  too. 
There  was  another  point  about  self-determination;  that  might  cover 
that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  the  14  points? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  It  was  in  a  subsequent  address 
containing  four  additional  points,  if  you  recall,  called  general  state- 
ment. It  hardly  would  come  under  the  consummation  of  self- 
determination,  would  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  should  think  not. 
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The  Chairman.  If  the  Senator  from  California  will  allow  me  tO" 
interrupt.  We  have  four  points  laid  down  at  Moimt  Vernon  the  4th 
of  July,  1918,  and  the  second  one  is: 

The  settlement  of  every  Question,  whether  of  territoryj  of  sovereignty,  of  economic 
arrangement,  or  of  political  relationship,  upon  the  basis  of  Uie  free  acceptance  of 
that  settlement  by  tne  people  immediately  concerned,  and  not  upon  the  basis  of  the 
material  interest  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or  people  which  may  desire  a  dif- 
ferent settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior  influence  or  mastery. 

That  seems  to  me,  perhaps,  to  cover  the  Shantung  case. 

Senator  Johnson  oi  California.  Yes;  I  presume  that  I  am  not 
incorrect  in  saying  that  that  violates  the  Shantung  decision,  violates 
the  provision  that  has  been  read,  does  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif  omia.  When  the  American  delegates  went 
to  Paris,  did  they  have  any  particular  or  specific  ideas  in  reference  to 
reparations  ? 

Senator  Borah.  Seuator  Johnson,  before  you  take  that  up,  will 
you  permit  me  to  ask  a  question  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Surely. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  after  the  decision  in  the  Shantimg 
afiairj  after  this  adjiistment  finally  foimd  itself  in  the  treat;^^,  I  have 
been  mf ormed  that  either  the  President  or  some  representative  of  the 
President  notified  the  Chinese  delegates  as  to  the  settlement  that  had 
to  be  made.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  notified  them,  whether 
it  was  the  President  or  some  other  person  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Idorah:  Or  whether  some  other  individual. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  teU  you  that. 

Senator  "dorah.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  communication 
which  was  carried  to  them,  the  message  which  was  taken  to  them,, 
and  the  explanation  which  was  given  to  them  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  knew  something  about  it,  but  I  can  not 
recall  what. 

Senator  Borah.  Before  you  return  to  the  stand,  if  you  have  any 
information  in  the  State  Department  or  any  memorandum  of  your 
own  by  which  you  could  give  me  the  information  as  to  who  carried 
that  message,  whether  it  was  the  President  or  some  one  for  him,  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  assure  you  now  that  I  have  no  such 
memorandum. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  that  a  message  was 
taken  to  them  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  was  some  communication  taken  to  them» 
In  what  form  it  was  given  I  am  not  at  all  sure. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the 
Chinese  were  denied  the  right  of  attaching  their  signature  to  the 
treaty,  with  a  protest  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know.    I  heard  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they 
were  denied  the  right  of  signature  to  tne  treaty  with  a  reservation? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  would  be  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  By  whose  authority  was  that  done  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  would  naturally  be  done  oy  the  heads  of 
the  States. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Only  by  the  heads  of  States  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  the  council. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  by  the  general  peace  confer- 
•ence? 

.  Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  anybody  allowed  to  sign  with  protest  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  there  was  no  one. 

Senator  Knox.  Did  not  Smuts  make  a  protest  ? 

SecretaryLANsiNG.  Yes;  but  he  signed  the  treaty  without  it. 

Senator  Knox.  Without  the  protest  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  JPomeeene.  That  is,  without  incorporating  it  as  a  part  of 
his  signature  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  But  he  did  it  at  the  time  of  affixing  his  signature^ 
did  he  not  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  issued  later. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Could  jrou  tell  me  whether  or  not 
in  the  American  draft  of  the  league  of  nations  a  central  international 
police  power  was  proposed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know.    In  the  American  draft  t 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know,  but  my  recollection  is  there 
was  not,  but  I  would  not  want  to  commit  myself  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was 
an  international  police  power  under  an  international  management 
and  control,  under  which  each  nation  should  contribute  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  naval  armament,  etc.,  whether  that  was  a  part  of 
the  American  proposal  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not,  but  my  impression  would  be  that 
there  was  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  any  discussion  upon 
that  particular  subject? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  recall  whether  or  not 
England  objected  to  any  such  Revision  and  said  that  she  would  not 
permit  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  I  do  not  know.  I  never  had  any  discus- 
sion with  the  British  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califorma.  Did  you  discuss  personally  with 
any  of  the  foreign  commissioners  the  various  provisions  of  the  league 
of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  but  once,  that  was  very  early  in  the 
proceedings,  and  it  was  very  general. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  subsequently  to  that  time 
you  did  not  at  all? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  at  all,  not  after  the  commission  was 
organized. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  There  was  a  very  dramatic  dis- 

Satch  that  came  over  to  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  Shantung 
ecision  which  stated,  as  I  recall  it,  substantially  that  the  question 
arose  and  then  the  Japanese  commissioners  said  that  the  matter  had 
been  determined,  and  upon  the  President's  inquiry  as  to  how  it  had 
been  determined,  it  developed  then  for  the  first  time  that  the  secret 
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treaties  existed  between  Japan  and  the  British,  Japan  and  France, 
and  Japan  and  Italy,  concerning  the  disposition  of  Shantxmg.  Is 
that  an  accurate  statement  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  heard  of  it  except 
in  the  newspapers. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  probably  saw  that  item  that 
was  cabled  across  as  one  of  the  dramatic  incidents  of  the  peace 
conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California.  When  that  occurred  you  were  not 
present  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  was  not  present  and  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  not  the  secret  treaties  & 
matter  of  discussion  constantly  at  the  peace  conference. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  familiar  with  the 
treaties  that  had  been  made  after  the  commencement  of  the  war 
concerning  the  disposition  of  territory  by  the  different  belligeraits  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  was  more  famibar  with  the  London  agree- 
ment, that  affected  the  Italian  boundaries,  than  any  other. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  familiar  with  any 
other  agreements  between 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  know  that  any  such 
existed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  not  read  of  them  at  the 
time  of  the  Russian  revolution  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  I  knew  about  the  British  and  the  Japan- 
ese treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  but  did  you  not  read  of  other 
treaties  as  well  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  not  ever  know  of  such 
treaties  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  now  of  any  such 
treaties  as  to  territorial  disposition  except  those  that  you  have 
mentioned  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any 
treaties  were  made  with  reference  to  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  like  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  have  read  of  it  since. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Since  you  came  home  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Before  you  came  home  you  nevw: 
heard  of  it  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  may  have  heard  of  it  at  Paris,  but  whether 
there  was  discussion  of  it,  I  have  no  recollection. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the 
territorial  disposition  made  under  the  treaties  and  those  that  are 
being  made,  are  being  made  in  accordance  with  the  secret  treaties  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  mean  in  Turkey  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Those  in  r^ard  to  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  and  Turkey;  yes. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  not  know  whether  there 
were  any  treaties  made  during  the  war  or  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  because  I  never  paid  any  attention  to 
that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  you  did  in  the  Shantung 
decision  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  mean  outside  of  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Outside  of  that?  I  think  I  can 
refresh  your  recollection,  perhaps.  Do  you  not  recall  the  publica- 
tion, even  in  this  coimtry,  of  the  treaties  for  the  disposition  of  terri- 
tory tiiat  were  made  among  the  belligerents  diuing  the  war  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  wish  to  be  a  little  more  definite. 
To  what  belligerents  do  you  refer?    What  territorv  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  France,  Englancf,  and  Italy. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know,  l  knew  about  the  London 
agreement. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  knew  about  the  pact  of 
London  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  what  that  disposed 
of? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  disposed  of  the  territories  along  the 
Adriatic  in  northern  Italy. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  it  dispose  of  any  territories  in 
Turkey,  Syria,  or  Mesopotamia  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  think  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any 
of  the  treaties  did  dispose  of  any  of  the  territories  in  those  countries  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  heard  that  there  were  certain  treaties, 
but  I  have  never  seen  them  and  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  said  that  you  had  heard  of 
those  only  since  you  have  returned. 

Secretary  IjAnsing.  I  only  say  that  I  may  have  heard  of  them  in 
Paris,  but  1  paid  no  attention  to  the  matter  of  considering  the  Otto- 
man questions. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Well  was  the  pact  of  London  recog- 
nized at  the  peace  conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  vou  can  not  say  that  it  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  mean  by  that  that  it  was  not 
wholly  recognized  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  it  was  not  wholly  recognized. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  it  not  generally  recognized? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  recognized  in  the  north,  but  not  on  the 
Adriatic. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  because  that  particular 
matter  is  not  yet  settled  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  not  yet  settled. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  so  far  as  there  has  been  a  con- 
summation, the  pact  of  London  was  recognized  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  upon  any 
previously  executed  treaty  the  territorial  dispositions  are  now  being 
made  in  the  peace  conference  ? 
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SecretaryLANsiNO.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Lansing,  this  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  and  the  treaty  between  France  and  Japan,  and  Italy  and 
Japan,  these  treaties  were  all  entered  into  before  or  after  Japan  had 
conquered  the  part  of  Shantung  which  she  did  conquer  from  Germany  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Mr.  Senator,  I  never  have  seen  the  text  of  any 
one  of  those  treaties,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  when  they  were  entered 
into. 

Senator  Williams.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Japan  did  reconquer  from 
Germany  the  part  of  Shantung  which  Germany  had  held  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Now  you  do  not  know  whether  her  agreement 
with  Great  Britain  and  France  antedated  that  conquest  or  postdated 
it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Borah.  I  was  going  to  give  him  the  dates.  They  were 
made  in  March  and  February,  1917. 

Senator  Williams.  Which  ones  ? 

Senator  Borah.  The  secret  treaties. 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  were  made  in  1916,  not  1917. 

Senator  ^orah.  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 

Senator  Williams.  If  they  were  made  in  1917,  they  were  made 
after  Japan  had  conquered  the  country. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Senator  Johnson  was  questioning  you  about 
Mesopotamia.  The  Mesopotamian  question  as  well  as  the  Syrian 
and  Armenian  questions  will  have  to  be  settled  in  the  treaty  with 
Turkey? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  But  that  treaty  has  not  been  negotiated  ? 

SecretaryLiANsiNG.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Williams.  And  whatever  treaty  is  effected  by  the  allied 
and  associated  powers,  or  rather  the  allied  powers,  that  treaty  of 
peace  with  Turkey  will  settle  those  questions! 

SecretaryLiANsiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  be  a  party  to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Turkey  ?  We  never  had 
any  war  with  Turkey,  did  we  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  answered  that  earlier. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  you?    Very  well,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  thought  of  the  President  had  been  that 
we  should  be  a  signatory  to  the  treaty  in  that  we  took  part  in  the 
negotiations  with  them. 

Senator  Williams.  Yos;  T  imderstand  that.  There  was  no  reason 
whv  we  should  establish  peace  with  Turkey,  not  having  had  war 
with  her  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  no;  absolutely  not. 

Senator  Williams.  And  therefore  we  are  not  necessarily  parties 
to  that  treaty.  Now,  T  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  This 
treaty  between  Italy  on  the  one  hand  and  Great  Britain  and  France 
upon  the  other  as  to  the  Dalmatian  coast,  that  part  of  Italv  Irre- 
denta, as  it  was  claimed,  in  which  they  agreed  that  it  should  go  to 
Italy  at  the  end  of  the  war — did  that  treaty  include  the  town  of 
Fiuine  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  Italy,  then,  in  contending  for  the  town  of 
Fiume,  is  contending  not  only  for  all  the  so-called  secret  treaty 
arrangements  made  with  her,  but  is  contending  for  more  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes.  Of  course  I  confess  I  do  not  quite 
understand  the  line  of  these  questions,  because  I  do  not  see  what 
they  have  to  do  with  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Grermany. 

^nator  Williams.  The  line  of  the  questions  is  to  attack  the  treaty 
and  the  league  of  nations. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  know,  but  I  am  simply  trying  to  answer 
what  will  he  useful  in  connection  with  the  Gherman  treaty. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  you  will  find  that  those 
special  agreements,  secret  agreements,  were  made  on  the  following 
dates:  The  British  agreement  February  16,  1917;  the  French  agree- 
ment March  3,  l917;  the  Russian  agreement  February  20,  1917;  the 
Italian  agreement  March  7,  1917. 

Senator  Williams.  And  all  of  that  was  after  Japan  had  conquered 
the  German  possessions  in  Shantung. 

Senator  Borah.  And  just  before  Ishii  came  over  here  to  get  his 
agreement  with  this  coimtry. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  Ishii 

Senator  Borah.  No;  it  was  in  November,  1917. 

Seci^taryLiANSiNG.  1917. 

Senator  Williams.  That  what  took  place — oh,  that  Ishii  made  his 
agreement  ? 

Senator  Borah.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  was  not  talking  about  the  Ishii  agreement. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  Does  the  fact  that  is  apparently 
established  now,  that  these  secret  treaties  were  made  before  your 
agreement  with  Ishii,  bring  to  your  mind  any  of  the  particular 
conditions  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  I  would  have  to  refresh  my  memory  on 
that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  not  recall  that  you  had 
in  mind  these  treaties  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  know  about  these  treaties  at  that 
time. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  did  not  know  about  these 
treaties  at  the  time  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  as  it  is  called  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  said  ^ou  did  not  understand 
the  exact  line  of  the  questions  that  I  was  asong.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
repetitive  or  insistent,  but  I  ask  you  again,  do  you  not  remember  the 
publication  even  in  this  country  of  tne  treaties  for  the  disposition 
of  territory,  after  the  war  and  in  the  peace,  of  the  various  belligerents  ? 
t  Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir;  I  confess  I  do  not.  When  were  they 
published  ? 

,    Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  were  published — ^I  got  my 
copies  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Secretary  Lansing.  At  what  time  ? 
|f  Sffliator  Johnson  of  California.  Oh,  it  was  a  long  time  ago;  I  can 
not  tell  you  how  long  ago;  long  before  the  armistice,  you  know, 
during  the  war. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  possibly  that  is  so. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  During  the  war  they  were  first 
published  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  I  do  not  remember  at  all. 

Sentor  roMERENE.  May  I  ask,  for  my  own  information,  are  you 
referring  now  to  the  publication  of  these  treaties  as  made  by  the 
Russian  Government  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  I  think  Kerensky  published 
them  first,  and  then  they  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  remember  seeing  them  there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  can  not  ask  you  anything  about 
that  because  you  say  you  do  not  know  anything  about  those  secret 
treaties,  but  if  it  was  demonstrated  as  a  fact  that  the  territorial 
administrations  were  made  and  were  being  made  in  Paris  according 
to  those  secret  treaties — ^but  I  will  no  ask  you  anvthing  about  those 
secret  treaties  because  you  are  not  familiar  with  them!  I  make  that 
explanation  because  you  said  you  did  not  imderstand  the  trend  of  the 
questions  I  asked. 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  mean  in  connection  with  the  German 
treaty  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  only  in  connection  with  the 
German  treaty,  but  in  connection  with  the  treaties  that  are  bein^  made 
now.  However,  I  pass  that  because  of  your  imfamiliarity  with  the 
various  treaties. 

Now,  did  the  American  commissioner  have  any  particular  theory 
concerning  reparations  under  the  German  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  question  also  I  would  like  to  know  what 
you  mean  by.  We  had  the  general  theory  in  regard  to  reparations 
that  Germany  could  never  pay  for  the  damage  that  she  had  caused, 
and  that  she  should  pay  just  so  far  as  she  was  able.  That  was  the 
whole  policy  of  our  commission. 

Senator  tfoHNSON  of  California.  To  determine  how  much  she  could 
pay,  and  assess  it  against  her  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  do  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  possible. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.    How  did  you  do  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  How  did  you  assess  what  she  should 
pay? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  have  not  ass^sed  what  she  should  pay. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  what  I  asked  you. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  could  not  be  done. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  could  not  be  done  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  could  not  be  done. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  has  not  been  done. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  a  possibility  that  it  shall  be 
done? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Through  the  reparation  commis- 
sion? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  that  has  determined  the 
amount  tp  be  assessed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Which  is  left  indefinite  at  the 
present  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  because  they  can  not  tell.     They  dis- 
cussed that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  it  is  left  to  the  Reparation 
Commission  to  assess  such  sum  as  they  may  deem  appropriate  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  it  is  based  on  the  ability  of  Germany  to 
pay,  and  the  relative 

Senator  WnxiAMs.  Claims  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  On  the  relative  division  that  should  be  made 
according  to  the  character  of  damajges  done. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  division  is  a  secondary  problem 
that  I  am  coining  to  in  just  a  minute. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  es. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  it  is  left  to  the  Reparation 
Commission  to  fix  the  amoimt  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Solely  with  regard  to  the  ability  of 
Germany  to  pay  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Exactly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now,  do  you  know  how  the  Repa- 
ration Commission  arrive  at  their  decision  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  to 
arrive  at  that  unanimously  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  not  know ! 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Sepator  Johnson  of  California.  You  are  a  part  of  the  treaty 
making,  and  of  this  particular  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Exactly;  but  I  coiild  not  pick  up  all  these 
various  matters  and  details.    It  is  physically  impossible. 

Senator  Williams.  He  could  not  carry  it  all  in  his  head  if  he  were 
Solomon. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  not  asserting  that  he  is 
Solomon,  or  that  he  can  carry  it  in  his  head. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  very  much  easier  to  ask  questions  that 
jou  have  pr^ared  in  advance  than  it  is  to  answer  questions  prepared 
in  advance  and  asked  you  when  you  do  not  know  what  is  gomg  to  be 
asked  you.  I  asked  at  the  committee  to  know  what  I  was  to  be 
questioned  about.  They  said  they  did  not  know,  so  that  I  had  to 
come  up  here  without  any  preparation. 

S^iator  Johnson  of  Ceiliiomia.  If  I  had  known  that  you  had  made 
a  request  of  that  kind  I  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  put  them 
in  writing  and  furnished  you  a  copy. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  If  you  would  prefer,  I  will  let  this 
thing  pass  for  the  moment. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  I  am  perfectly  willing,  if  it  b  satisfactory 
tovou? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  It  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  be  at  all  disagreeable  to  you  in  the  examination. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  appreciate  your  courtesy. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now,  if  you  tell  me  you  are  not 
familiar  with  the  reparation  part  of  this  treaty  I  will  not  trouble  you 
on  it;  I  will  not  bother  you  about  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  am  not.  In  many  ways  it  was  a  very 
complicated  affair,  and  it  was  worked  over  for  months,  and  workea 
out  by  men  who  were  more  or  less  experts  in  the  matters  of  finance 
and  economics.  It  is  largely  an  industrial  and  financial  question, 
and  I  am  in  no  way  an  expert  myself  on  it.  I  would  not  know 
whether  it  was  worked  out  properly  or  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calitomia.  I  intended  to  ask  you  a  series  of 
questions  as  to  its  workability  and  whether  or  not  it  could  be  carried 
out,  but  I  will  refrain  from  doing  so,  imder  your  statement,  on  account 
of  your  lack  of  knowledge  on  it. 

Secretary  Lansing,   i  es.     It  is  a  matter  of  expert  knowledge. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  know,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
whether  the  United  States  intends  to  take  any  part  of  the  reparation  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  has  been  deter- 
mined.    I  never  have  heard  it  discussed. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  say  you  have  never  heard  it 
discussed  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  have  never  discussed  that,  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  understood  from  some  witness's 
testimony  here  that  it  had  been  determined,  and  tentatively  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  that  we  would  have  no  part  in  the  reparation. 

Secretary  Lansing,  i  ou  see,  natiu'ally.  the  experts  in  a  matter  of 
this  sort  would  go  directly  to  the  heads  oi  the  States,  because  that  ie 
where  the  determination  lay,  in  the  determination  of  items  of  that  sort 
in  the  treaty. 

Senator  Fall.  I  might  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  California, 
and  to  the  Secretary  also,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  sent 
a  written  request  to  this  coiomittee  the  other  day  that  they  misht 
advise  him  and  help  him  in  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  on  tnis 
reparation  board. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understood  Senator  Johnson's  question  to  be 
whether  we  will  have  any  part  of  the  reparation,  and  not  whether  we 
will  take  part  in  its  administration. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  If  there  has 
been  a  misunderstanding,  I  wiU  ask  the  question  again,  whether  or 
not  it  was  tentatively  or  otherwise  imderstood  or  agreed  that  we 
were  to  have  no  part  in  the  reparation;  not  in  the  reparation  com- 
mission, but  in  the  reparation  ultimately  paid. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  anv  definite 
agreement  as  to  that.  Personally,  I  am  in  favor  of  not  taking  any. 
Tnat  is  mjrpersonal  view. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  that  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Personally,  I  am  opposed  to  taking  any  repara- 
tion. 

Senator  HrroncocK.  You  mean  so  (h^t  as  the  Government  is 
concerned. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  HrrcHCocK.  You  do  not  mean  so  far  as  private  individuals 
are  concerned? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  they  must  all  be  paid. 
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Senator  Httchgock.  There  are  $100,000,000  of  ahipping  losses 
during  the  war,  and  they  have  got  to  be  paid. 

Secretary  Lansing,  i  es. 

Senator  HrrcHcocK.  And  they  are  reparations. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cfdifomia.  Do  you  hi^pen  to  know  whether 
that  is  the  President's  personal  opinion? 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  understand  that  it  is  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  understood  that  from  his  speech 
of  July  4,  that  that  was  his  position. 

Senator  Williams.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  on  another 
phase  of  the  matter.  Discussion  came  up  the  other  day  as  to  how  far 
the  league  of  nations  would  a£fect  the  question  of  boundaries,  and  the 
assertion  was  made  by  the  witness  then  before  us  to  the  effect  that 
certain  boundaries  that  were  not  laid  out  on  strategical  lines,  but 
were  laid  out  on  other  lines,  of  nationality  or  race,  could  not  be 
supported  except  with  the  league  of  nations;  which  led  to  ^ome 
acrimonious  deoate  around  the  table.  Have  you  ever  read  that 
page  or  two  of  the  treaty  containing  the  boundaries  between  Poland 
and  Germany  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have,  at  one  time. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  j^ou  this  question.  Could 
that  boundary  be  maintained  by  Poland  for  six  months,  or  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  without  a  league  of  nations  and  its  moral 
force  behmd  Poland  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  unless  Germany  was  disarmed  and 
Poland  was  armed. 

Senator  Williams.  And  kept  disarmed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  If  you  follow  out  the  line,  that  boundary  is 
not  at  all  strategical,  is  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  it  is  not. 

Senator  Williams.  There  are  no  natural  objects  that  make  it 
strong?  It  is  just  the  line  that  they  tried  to  get  the  majority  of 
Poles  on  one  side  of,  and  the  majority  of  Germans  on  the  other  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  And  now  and  then  they  could  not  succeed, 
because  the  line  could  not  be  made  too  zigzaggy  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Are  there  not  other  boundaries  of  which  the 
same  thing  could  be  said,  of  bi^  nations? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  it  is  quite  true  in  several  instances  that 
the  boundaries  are  not  strategic  in  any  way.  And  I  think  this 
should  be  said,  that  in  certain  cases  the  ethnological  Une  has  given 
place  to  the  economic  line.  My  own  theory  is  that  the  economic 
fine  is  frequently  more  important  than  the  ethnographic  line. 

Senator  Williams.  It  might  be,  in  a  particular  place. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  not  this  true,  that  they  tried  to  be  guided 
by  racial  and  national  lines  so  far  as  they  could,  but  now  and  then 
they  would  strike  a  place  where  the  economic  question  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  overlook  the  other,  in  a  small  territory  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 
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Senator  vVilliams.  For  instance — the  country  around  Fiume,  the 
population  is  largely  Italian,  and  the  thing  which  led  them  to  dis- 
regard the  racial  Question  there  was  the  economic  question  of  trans- 
portation and  trade? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  beg  you  to  follow  me  in  asking 
you  this  question: 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1919,  there  was  read  into  the  record  a  cable- 
gram from  the  R'esident,  addressed  to  his  fellow-countrymen, 
announcing  the  signing  of  the  peace' treaty,  and  speaking  of  the  league 
of  nations  ne  said- 
It  associates  the  free  governments  of  the  world  in  a  permanent  league  in  which 
they  are  pledged  to  use  their  united  power  to  maintain  peace  by  maintaining  right 
and  justice. 

Further  that  the  member  gover^ments  "undertake  to  be  responsible 
to  the  opinion  of  mankind  in  the  execution  of  their  task  by  accepting 
the  direction  of  the  league  of  nations." 

In  the  President's  adaress  to  the  Senate,  on  July  10,  again  speaking 
of  the  league  of  nations,  he  said: 

It  provided  a  means  of  common  counsel  which  all  were  pledged  to  accept;  a  commoi^ 
authority  whose  decisions  would  be  recognized  as  decisions  wnich  all  must  respect. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1919,  Secretary  Tumulty  gave  out  the  following 
message  from  President  Wilson,  referring  to  the  Franco-American 
treaty: 

I  have  promised  to  propose  to  the  Senate  a  supplement  in  which  we  shall  agree, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations,  to  come  immediately 
to  tne  assistance  of  France  in  case  of  unprovoked  attack  by  Grermany,  thus  merely 
hastening  the  action  to  which  we  should  be  bound  by  the  covenant  of  the  league  of 
nations. 

In  his  message  to  the  Senate,  dated  July  29,  1919,  transmitting  the 
Franco-American  treaty,  thd  President  says: 

The  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  provides  for  military  action  for  the  protection 
of  its  members  only  upon  advice  of  the  council  of  the  league.  Advice  given,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  only  upon  deliberation  and  acted  upon  by  each  of  the  governments  of 
the  member  states  only  after  its  own  judgment  justifies  such  action. 

The  question  I  desire  to  ask  you  is  this:  Which  one  of  thesfe  state- 
ments is  correct?  Are  we  bound  by  the  common  authority  of  the 
lea^e,  as  stated  in  the  President's  address  of  July  10  ?  Would  we 
be  bound  by  the  covenant  of  the  league  to  go  to  the  relief  of  France, 
as  stated  in  the  Tumulty  message  oi  May  9,  or  would  we  be  free  to 
accept  the  advice  of  the  league  only  if  our  own  judgment  justified 
such  action,  as  stated  in  the  rresident's  message  of  July  29  ? 

Can  you  follow  me  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can,  and  I  do. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  answer  me  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  am  not  gomg  to  answer — I  am  not  going 
to  interpret  the  President's  language  for  nim. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  All  right,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  No;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  calls  for  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  treaty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  know,  that  is  quite  true ;  if  not  from  anything 
that  the  President  has  said.  If  you  ask  me  for  an  interpretation  of  it, 
that  is  a  different  thing. 
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Senator  Knox.  Speaking  from  the  language  of  the  treaty  itself, 
is  it  a  matter  in  which  we  have  perfect  freedom  of  action  under 
article  10  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Knox.  You  think  so. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  You  think  that  we  may  do  just  as  we  please  with- 
out violating  our  honor  or  agreement  on  any  recommenoation  made 
in  the  coimcil  of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  mighty  important. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  we  have  got,  certainly,  that  legal  right. 

Senator  Knox.  I  asked  you  about  the  moral  ri^ht. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  you  did  not  mention  tnat. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes,  I  said  without  violating  our  honor;  with 
honor. 

Secretary  Lansing.  With  honor  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  presume  in  honor  we  would  have  to  foHow 
out  the  general  purposes  of  that  article. 

Senator  Knox.  In  other  words  if  the  coimcil  of  the  league  of 
nations  directed  us  to  resort  to  arms  against  China  in  order  to  pre- 
vent her  from  regaining  her  rights  in  Shantimg,  we  would  be  boimd 
to  do  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  If  Congress  approved. 

Senator  Knox.  No,  I  am  not  talking  about  Congress,  I  am  talking 
about  the  obligations  we  have  assumed  imder  the  treaty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  absolute  obligation. 

Senator  jKInox.  It  is  one  thing  or  the  other,  Mr.  Secretary.  We 
either  have  liberty  of  action,  or  we  are  boimd  by  our  agreement,  and 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  differoice  of  opinion  in  the  discussion 
in  the  Senate  on  uiat  subject,  and  apparently  among  the  Democratic 
Members  of  the  Senate  some  are  convinced  tJiat  we  are  absolutely 
bound  by  the  decision  of  the  council.  Others  say,  just  as  this  last 
expression  of  the  President  indicates,  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  decide, 
after  the  recommendations  have  been  made. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Is  it  not  very  much  like  the  Panama  Treaty  t 

Senator  Knox.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  particle  of  analogy  between 
the  Panama  treaty  and  that,  because  in  ranama  we  were  defending 
our  own  property.  We  have  a  zone  in  Panama,  and  we  have  built 
the  jgreatest  engineering  enterprise  in-  the  world,  and  the  peace  of  the 
environment  is  essential  to  the  operation  of  that  property.  We  are 
merely  defending  our  own  down  there.  I  do  not  see  any  analogy 
between  this  and  the  Panama  treaty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  more  essential,  then,  that  there  should  be 
peace  in  Panama  than  that  there  should  be  peace  in  all  the  world  ? 

S^iator  Knox.  No;  not  at  all.  That  is  a  non  sequitur.  It  is  in 
my  mind  that  wherever  we  have  tremendous  property  interests  at 
stake  we  should  see  that  there  is  peace  in  that  neignborhood. 

Secretarj^  Lansing.  And  therefore  the  change  of  sovereignty  would 
affect  our  rights  there  ? 

Senator  E^ox.  Would  affect  our  rights. 

Secretary  Lansing.  How  coidd  that  be,  imder  that  law  ? 
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Senator  Knox.  The  change  of  sovereignty  would  affect  our  rights 
in  this  sense,  that  as  long  as  our  zone  and  our  great  property  is  sur- 
rounded  by  a  friendly  nation  we  are  at  peace.  That  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  us;  but  the  difference  between  that  and  guaranteeing' 
the  territorial  int^rity  and  the  political  independence  of  a  remote 
nation  is  just  as  great  as  the  difference  between  night  and  day,  to  my 
mind. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  a  difference  in  degree  rather  than  any- 
thing else. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  the  d^;ree,  I  think,  that  determines  the  ques- 
tion. 

Secretary  Lansing.  But  it  binds  future  Congresses,  does  it  not — 
that  treaty  ? 

Senator  B^nox.  Only  in  the  sense  that  futiu'e  Congresses  might 
feel  that  the  same  reasons  that  justified  the  making  of  the  treaty 
would  justify  the  carrying  of  it  out  as  long  as  we  have  the  canal. 

Senator  Williams.  Which  cost  us  the  most  money  from  an  Ameri- 
can standpoint,  the  Panama  Canal  or  the  European  war  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Williams.  It  seems  that  we  had  a  pretty  important 
interest  in  that  war  when  we  were  dragged  into  it  against  our  own  will. 

Senator  Knox.  We  did  not  go  into  it  in  pursuance  of  any  agree- 
ment whatever. 

Senator  Williams.  No;  but  if  we  had  gone  into  it  in  the  pursuance 
of  any  agreement  we  would  not  have  been  any  more  in  it  than  we  were 
without  any  agreement. 

Senator  Knox.  But  I  do  think  in  all  seriousness  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  imderstand  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  In  one  breath  the 
President  says  we  are  bound.  In  the  next  breath  he  says  we  may 
act  according  to  our  own  discretion  upon  the  recommendation.  Now,, 
we  ought  redly  to  know  what  the  thmg  means^  and  I  am  only  trying: 
to  get  your  opmion,  because  I  value  your  opimon. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Thank  vou.  1  confess  that  all  it  provides  in 
article  10  is  that  the  council  shall  advise  upon  the  means. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  tne  last  s^itence  of  article^ 
10.  That  is  as  to  a  threat  or  a  danger.  First  we  guarantee.  Then 
after  that  sentence  guaranteeing  comes  another  sentence 

Or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggreeaion 

If  you  win  follow  me,  am  I  accurate  in  that  statement  1 
Secretary  Lansing.  You  are- — 

the  council  ahall  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

That  is  the  obligation  with  respect  to  preserving  territorial  integ- 
rity and  the  political  independence. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  not  divide  it,  then,  as 
Senator  Lodge  does,  into  two  distinct  segments  or  sections  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  indeed  I  do  not.  There  is  no  comma 
after  the  word  **  aggression." 

Senator  Williams.  Mr  Secretary,  Italy  had  an  alliance  witJi  Ger- 
many and  Austria  under  which  Italy  was  obliged  to  go  the  assistance 
of  her  allies  under  certain  circumstances,  in  a  war  of  defense.  Ger- 
many declared  that  she  was  in  a  war  of  defsnse.  Austria  declared 
that  she  was  in  a  war  of  defense,  and  Italy  put  her  own  interpretation 
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upon  the  sort  of  war  it  was,  and  declared  that  she  was  neutral.  Is 
not  that  analogous  ?  There  may  be  a  moral  oblijgation,  but  after  all 
each  nation  is  left  to  determine  whether  the  particular  circumstances 
that  bind  it  are  confronting  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  you  are  right,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  there  is  no  one  phase 
of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  that  the  public  are  so  much 
interested  in  as  in  Article  X,  and  I  think  any  elucidation  that  you 
can  make  of  it  would  be  a  real  service,  to  tell  us  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  we  have  bound  ourselves  so  that  in  honor  we  must  accept  the 
advice  of  the  council  and  go  to  the  relief  of  nations  that  are  threat- 
ened by  outside  agression  or  whether  we  can  take  the  matter  under 
consideration  and  ao  as  we  please. 

Secretary  Lansing.  As  I  understand  the  last  clause  of  article  ten, 
the  council  shall  meet  to  consider  the  means  by  which  this  obligation 
shall  be  fulfilled,  and  then  it  is  up  to  the  various  nations  to  take  such 
action  as  they  may  deem  proper  after  the  result  of  that  consultation 
is  reported. 

Senator  Knox.  Bu^  that  advice  is  only  as  to  the  means.  We  have 
already  entered  into  a  covenant  that  we  will  do  the  thing. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  that  is  quite  true. 

Senator  Knox.  If  you  have  covenanted  to  do  a  thing  and  then 
leave  it  to  someoody  to  determine  the  means,  it  seems  to  me  you  are 
under  an  obligation  to  adopt  the  means  suggested  by  the  council  or 
committee,  or  whatever  the  authority  is  that  suggests  the  means. 
The  strength  of  the  covenant,  it  seems  to  me,  is  in  the  first  sentence 
there. 

Secretary  liANsiNG.  It  is,  and  the  word  "aggression"  is  very 
important.  The  word  ''aggression''  naturally  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
wrongful  act.  Now,  somebody  has  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is 
a  wron^ul  act.  As  I  read  it,  the  mere  invasion  of  territory  is  not 
necessarily  an  aggressive  act.  You  may  invade  territory  to  protect 
your  own  nationals  from  danger.  I  do  not  assume  for  one 
moment 

Senator  Knox.  Would  it  not  be  aggression  just  the  same,  only  it 
would  be  justifiable  agression  ?    It  is  still  aggression. 

Secretary  Lansing,  rossibly  that  is  in  a  broader  sense,  but  I 
assume  that  this  is  used  in  the  narrower  sense  of  an  evil  invasion. 
For  example,  I  can  conceive  where  it  is  necessary  to  land  troops  in 
time  of  revolution  or  anarchy  to  protect  your  own  citizens  and  their 
property. 

Senator  Knox.  I  would  not  regard  that  as  an  aggression  at  all. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  not  agression. 

Senator  Knox.  I  would  not  regard  that  as  aggression. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  there  might  be  simnur  cases,  where  you 
could  cover  considerable  area  of  temtory. 

Senator  Knox.  But  take  a  case  where  it  was  a  distinct  asgression. 
We  bind  ourselves  to  protect  the  territorial  integrity  andpolitical 
independence  of  all  members  of  the  league  against  external  agression. 
Now,  suppose  there  is  what,  to  your  mind,  would  l>e  a  well  defined 
case  of  aggression.  There  is  no  aoubt  about  what  we  have  agreed 
to  do  first. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 
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« 

Senator  Knox.  Very  well  then.  If  we  have  agreed  to  do  it,  have 
we  not  agreed  to  adopt  the  means  of  the  council  that  we  have  set  up 
to  determine  what  means  shall  be  adopted  ? 

SecretaryLiANSiNG.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  follows  at  all. 

Senator  Williams.  We  might  not  agree  with  them. 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  might  not  agree  with  them.  Our  repre- 
sentative in  the  council  might  disagree  with  the  others. 

Senator  Fall.  About  what — about  whether  it  was  an  act  of 
aggression,  or  about  how  we  should  repel  it,  or  what  our  obligations 
are? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Or  whether  this  Nation  should  take  part  in  any 
military  operations  at  all. 

Senator  Fall.  Is  it  not  clear  to  your  mind  that  the  council  itself 
decides  whether  an  act  is  one  of  aggression  or  not,  and  not  the  nation 
itself  behind  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  the  Nation  has  a  right  to  determine. 

Senator  Fall.  To  decide  whether  it  is  an  act  of  agression? 
Then  what  has  the  council  to  do  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  has  to  advise  and  consider  means  as  to 
fulfillment  of  the  obligation. 

Senator  Fall.  It  has  to  submit  to  every  nation  obligated  by  the 
treaty,  and  allow  each  nation  to  say  whether  a  particular  act  under 
consideration  is  an  act  of  aggression  or  not.  Then  suppose  they  report 
back  to  the  coimcil  that  thej  have  discovered  that  it  was  an  act  of 
aggression.  Then  the  council  says,  *' You  should  repel  it  in  such  and 
such  a  way.  *'  Then  that  is  reported  back  to  the  inaividual  members 
of  the  lea^e,  and  then  they  take  up  the  question  as  to  how  they 
will  repel  it,  or  whether  they  will  repel  it  at  all.  Is  that  what  artide 
10  means  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  the  machinery  is  as  complicated 
as  that. 

Senator  Fall.  I  have  understood  you  to  say  that  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  was  an  act  of  aggression  was  to  be  decided,  not  by 
the  council  but  by  the  State. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Ultimately.  I  think  they  have  a  right  to 
review  that  question. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  there  is  an  appeal  from  the  council  to  the 
State,  first  as  to  whether  it  is  an  act  of  aggression,  and  second  the 
State  has  power  to  determine  as  to  whether  it  will  adopt  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  council.     That  is  your  judgment,  is  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so.  It  is  just  as  if  we,  in  the  event  of  a 
manifest  wrong  against  some  nation 

Senator  Fall.  We  have  that  privilege  without  going  into  this 
lef^e  at  all. 

Secretary  Lansing.  But  we  will  not  do  it. 

Senator  Fall.  We  have  done  it  in  the  history  of  this  coimtry. 
We  have  just  done  it,  and  we  are  now  trying  to  wind  up  a  war  in 
which  we  did  it.  We  had  another  war  in  1898  in  which  we  exercised 
that  judgment.  We  engaged  in  that  war.  We  have  done  it  wherever 
humanity  has  called  upon  us  to  do  it,  every  time  in  our  entire  history. 
I  should  like  to  see  anyone  cite  an  instance  where  we  have  not. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Other  nations  have  not. 

Senator  Fall.  But  we  have.  I  am  speaking  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Now  you  say  that  is  all  the  power  we  would  have — all 
the  obligation  we  would  incur  under  article  10. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  As  I  have  stated. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  ever  present  at  any  dis- 
cussion of  article  10  at  Paris  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  American 
commissioners  discuss  article  10,  as  to  what  would  occur  under  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  they  never  discussed  it  with  me. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Never  discussed  it  at  all  t  Did 
you  ever  discuss  it  with  anybody,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have,  a  great  many  times. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  the  viewpoint  of  the  men  who 
adopted  it  at  Paris  and  the  viewpoint  of  those  oi  our  own  commission 
who  adopted  it  you  do  not  know? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  their  views  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Never  having  discussed  it  with 
any  of  them  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  well,  I  have  discussed  it  informally  with 
them,  of  course. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  not  recall  the  discussions? 

Secretarv  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall  them. 

Senator  Vall.  Mr.  Secretary,  so  that  we  may  clear  up  the  record 
as  we  go  along,  that  is  so  far  as  my  own  head  is  concerned,  I  wish  to 
ask  TOU  anotner  question  or  two.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Williams)  asked  you  a  question  about  to  this  effect,  as  to  whetner 
the  line  of  demarcation  agreed  upon  in  this  treaty  between  Poland 
and  Gennany  coidd  be  maintained  six  months  if  it  were  not  for  the 
constitution  of  the  league  of  nations,  and  I  xmderstood  you  to  answer 
that  it  could  not.  Was  that  the  effect  of  his  question  and  your 
answer  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  limited  it. 

Senator  Fall.  That  it  would  be  impossible  unless  it  was  for  the 
le^ue  of  nations — that  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  that  line. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  went  further  tnan  that. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  know.  Now,  let  us 
see  how  far. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  stated  that  very  clearly. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  if  Germanv  was  disarmed  and  Poland 
was  armed,  of  course  Poland  could  hold.  it.    That  is  a  manifest  fact. 

Senator  Fall.  But  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  league  of 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that  line  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  say  so. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  do  you  think  so  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  If  you  keep  Poland  fully  armed  and  Germany 
disarmed,  you  do  not  need  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Fall.  Suppose  they  are  both  armed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  If  they  are  both  armed,  then  you  need  the 
league  of  nations. 

^nator  Fall.  Then  you  need  the  league  of  nations? 

Secretary  Lansing.   les. 

Senator  Fall.  The  league  of  nations,  as  it  happens,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it  in  the  treaty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  article  10  has. 
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Senator  Fall.  Page  129  of  the  treatjr,  paragraph  2  of  the  annex, 
provides  for  an  mtemational  commission  wEich  shall  govern  the 
disposition  of  that  line.  It  provides  that  the  United  States  of  America* 
France,  the  British  Empire,  and  Italy  shall  appoint  an  international 
commission.     Paragrapn  3  provides  that — 

The  commission  shall  enjoy  all  th*^  powers  exercised  by  the  German  or  the  Prussian 
Govdrnment  excc>pt  those  of  legislation  or  taxation. 

On  page  131  it  provides  that — 

The  commission  will  maintain  ord'^r  with  the  help  of  the  troops  which  will  be  At 
its  disposal,  and,  to  the  extent  which  it  may  deem  necessary,  by  means  of  gendarmerie 
recruited  among  the  inhabitants  of  th'*  country. 

Now  the  league  of  nations  has  nothing  to  do  with  that,  has  itt 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  are  referring  to  the  plebiscite  in  upper 
Silesia  1 

Senator  Fall.  No;  I  am  referring  to  the  maintenance  of  order; 
and  I  will  say  to  you  further  that  the  following  article  provides  for 
that  for  one  year  and  a  half,  and  then  for  a  period  of  six  months 
longer  for  the  governing  by  this  commission  alone,  without  the  inter- 
ference in  any  way  of  the  league  of  nations,  and  then  provides  for  a 
continuous  government  forever  of  this  territory  between  Prussia  and 
Poland  unless  Prussia  and  Poland,  respectively,  in  the  meantime 
have  so  restored  order  that  they  are  able  to  reinstate  it  within  tlieir 
respective  territories  themselves.  The  league  of  nations  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.     It  is  the  international  commission. 

Secretary  Lansing,  That  area,  upper  Silesia,  is  an  area  which  is  as 
yet  to  be  subjected  to  a  plebiscite;  and  then,  when  that  line  is  deter- 
mined, you  will  not  have  a  strategic  line,  no  matter  which  way  the 
plebiscitiB  goes,  and  after  that  you  will  have  to  depend  on  the  league 
of  nations  or  disarm  Germanv,  or  Poland  can  not  maintain  her  lines. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  why  do  we  have  this  commission  with  anns^ 
and  the  right  to  recruit  soldiers^nd  why  do  we  not  say  that  the 
lea^e  of  nations  shall  do  it?  VVe  do  not  say  that  the  league  of 
nations  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  do  not  need  to,  because  it  is  covered  by 
the  article. 

Senator  Fall.  '*  We  do  not  need  to.  '*  Then  the  league  has  general 
powers,  whether  it  is  riven  them  definitely  or  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  do  not  understand  you. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  I  do  not  understand  you,  so  we  are  even. 

Senator  Knox.  It  seems  to  be  a  50-50  break. 

Senator  Fall.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  go  back  to  one  or  two 
matters  that  you  have  spoken  about.     A  while  ago  you  were  giving 

Sour  ideas  as  to  the  labor  clauses,  in  answer  to  questions  by  Senator 
[cCumber.  You  said  you  were  somewhat  familiar  with  the  labor 
provisions. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  said  I  had  been. 

Senator  Fall.  The  American  members  of  the  commission  were 
Messrs.  Gompers  and  Hurley,  wore  they  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  And  Dr.  Shotwell  was  an  alternate  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Dr.  Shotwell  was  an  alternate.  He  took  Mr. 
Hurley's  place. 

Senator  Fall.  The  United  States  of  America  had  Mr.  Samuel 
Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Hon. 
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A.  N.  Hurley,  president  of  the  American  Shipping  Board;  substi- 
tutes, H(Mtt.  H.  M.  Robinson  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Snotwell.  The  British 
Empire  was  represented  by  the  right  honorable  Q.  N.  Barnes,  mem- 
ber of  ParUament  aiid  member  of  the  war  cabinet;  substitutes,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Butler  and  Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne.  France  was  represented 
by  Mr.  CoUiard,  minister  of  labor;  sul^titute,  Mr.  Arthur  Fontaine. 
Italy  was  represented  by  Baron  Mayor  des  Planches,  and  Japan  was 
rq>resented  by  Mr.  Otcnai.  Belgium  was  repres^ited  by  Mr.  Van- 
dervelde;  Cuba  by  Mr.  De  Bustamante;  Poland  by  Count  Zoltowski, 
and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  by  Mr.  Ben^.  Are  you  familiar 
with  the  proceedings  of  that  commission  ? 

Secretary  Lansino.  I  am  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  suggestion 
offered  by  any  of  the  ael^ates — ^was  that  called  to  your  attention — 
that  liny  of  those  delegates  offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
agriculture  should  be  represented  on  this  labor  board  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Senator  Fall.  You  do  not  know  then  whether  the  French  and  the 
Italian  delegates  offered  a  resolution  before  the  commission  to  that 
effect  which  was  voted  down  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  By  the  American  and  other  delegates  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  Are  you  at  all  famihar  with  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Gompers,  a  member  of  that  commission  and  others  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  article  about  which  you  were  being  interrogated  by  Sena- 
tor McCumber  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  never  discussed  it  with  them. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  it  is  pubUc.     It  is  printed. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  never  read  it. 

Senator  Fall.  You  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  the  provisions  of 
article  419,  referred  to  by  Senator  McCumber,  were  not  penal  in  their 
terms;  that  they  are  not  in  any  way  obligatory. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Permissive. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  as  to  the  use  by  any  member  of  measures  of 
an  economic  character  to  compel  the  carrying  out  of  the  orders  of  the 
council.     You  seemed  to  think  that  was  in  no  sense  penal,  as  I  imder- 
stood  it. 
^  Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  not  mandatory.     It  is  permissive. 

Senator  Fall.  Only  permissive  ? 
p  Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  You  say  you  do  not  know  that  the  commission 
itself  that  drew  the  article  understood  that  it  was  obligatory  ? 
Il  Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not. 

r  Senator  Fall.  I  will  take  the  opportunity  to  place  in  the  record 
later  the  opinion  of  the  commission  itself  which  adopted  this  article, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  other  suggestions,  discussions,  and  resolutions 
which  they  offered.  The  pampluet  which  I  have  is  published  by  the 
American  Association  for  International  Concihation  and  contains 
the  report  of  the  commission  on  international  labor  legislation  of  the 
peace  conference,  the  report  of  this  commission  that  Secretary  La'nsing 
said  he  understood  had  been  formed,  and  which  was  formed,  and  it 
did  agree  on  these  articles.  This  pamphlet,  however,  also  contains 
tiie  report  of  the  British  National  Industrial  Conference — a  very 
interesting  document. 
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Do  you  know  what  the  objection  was  which  was  oflFered  by  the 
American  and  the  Brazilian  delegates  to  the  proposition  advanced 
by  the  British,  French,  Italian,  and  other  delegates  with  reference 
to  the  labor  articles  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  You  do  not  know  that  both  of  those  delegations 
held  that  they  could  not  accede  to  some  of  the  propositions  advanced 
by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  and  others,  because  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  tne  form  of  our  Government, 
being  constituted  of  various  sovereign  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  You  heard  nothing  of  that  discussion  at  alii 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  any  discussion  there  or 
any  promise  or  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  labor  leaders,  or  the  rep- 
resentatives of  tne  United  States  Grovemment,  on  that  commission, 
that  they  would  go  as  far  as  they  could  and  then  they  would  here- 
after seek  to  have  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  amended 
so  that  without  the  interposition  of  a  court  they  could  make  the 
mandate  of  the  league  council  absolutely  binding  upon  the  United 
States? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  never  heard  of  any  such  thing. 

Senator  Fall.  You  do  not  know  that  that  proposition  was  ad- 
vanced by  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  other  delegates  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  certainly  do  not. 

Sienator  Fall.  And  that  it  was  turned  down  by  the  Americans, 
simply  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  clear  up  another  matter,  I 
was  out  of  the  room  this  morning  when  you  were  asked  a  question 
by  one  of  the  Senators  with  reference  to  the  reason  why  Costa  Bica 
was  not  allowed  to  sign  the  peace  treaty.  Of  course  I  have  not  read 
the  record,  and  I  regret  that  I  was  not  present;  but  I  have  under- 
stood from  the  other  members  of  the  committee  that  the  reason  in 
general  offered  bv  you  was  that  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  now 
existing  has  not  been  recognized  by  the  powers.    , 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  said  it  had  not  been  recognized  by  all 
the  powers. 

Senator  Fall.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  it  was  not  even  invited 
to  become  a  party  to  the  treaty? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  There  was  no  invitation  at  all  extended  to  her  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  And  Costa  Rica  is  left  at  war  with  Germany  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Mexico  was  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Senator  Fall.  Mexico  never  was  at  war  with  Germany.  That  is 
the  distinction.  Costa  Rica,  however,  did  declare  war  against 
Germany,  did  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  that  is,  the  unrecognized  Government  of 
Costa  Rica  did. 

Senator  Fall.  The  unrecognized  Government.  Do  you  recall  that 
on  December  20,  1918,  Hon.  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Senate,  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  acoiowledging 
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the  receipts  of  their  notice  that  they  had  gone  to  war,  which  telegram 
was  to  the  following  effect: 

By  resolution  the  S?nate  of  the  United  States  has  instructed  me  to  acknowledge 
with  deep  appreciation  your  recent  mesBa^e  of  congratulation  and  compliment  you 
and  your  country  upon  your  splondid  stand  for  liberty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  recall  that. 

Senator  Fall.  You  recall  that  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  the  French  Government  also 
congratulated  Costa  Kica,  through  its  present  Government  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  C!o8ta  Rica  was  recognized  by  France. 

Senator  Fall.  It  was  recognized  by  France  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  And  it  has  a  minister  at  Paris  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  A  recognized  minister  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  On,  yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  record 
to  show  the  recomition  and  the  congratulations  extended  by  the 
President  of  the  Congress  of  France  on  December  18,  1918,  to  Costa 
RicA,  upon  her  entrance  into  the  war. 

Do  you  know  what  action  Great  Britain  took  with  reference  to 
Costa  Kica?    Was  her  Government  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  my  impression  is  it  was. 
I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  this  transcript  which  I  have  is  probably  cor- 
rect. It  is  dated  Paris,  France,  May  29,  1918,  and  signed  **  Derby." 
Derby  was  the  representative  oi  Grreat  Britain,  was  he  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  It  is  addressed  to  Sefior  Manuel  de  Peralta,  Costa 
Rican  Minister,  Paris,  France: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  note  in  which  you  annoimce  that 
the  President  of  Costa  Rica  has  declared  war  against  the  German  Government. 
I  have  lost  no  time  in  transmitting  your  communication  to  my  Government. 

This  is  followed  by  a  note  of  June  1,  1918,  to  the  following  effect: 

As  I  had  the  honor  to  inform  you  in  my  note  of  May  29,  I  promptly  broueht  to  the 
attention  of  my  Government  the  declaration  of  war  against  Germany  made  by  the 
Republic  of  Coeta  Rica,  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  communicate  to  me. 

1  have  just  received  orders  from  my  Government  to  transmit  to  you  the  following 
measa^e  in  reply  to  your  communication: 

**Hifl  Majesty  s  Government  desires  to  assure  the  Government  of  the  Costa  Rican 
Republic  that  it  has  received  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  good  news  of  the  adherence 
of  Costa  Rica  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  humanity." 

Signed  by  Derby. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  further,  I  presume,  than  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  note  of  Mr.  richon.  Mr.  Pichon,  I  believe,  is  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  France,  is  he  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Foreign  affairs;  yea. 

Senator  Fall.  I  call  attention  to  his  note  of  May  31,  1918,  to  the 
minister  of  Costa  Rica,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  communica- 
tion of  Costa  Rica  to  France,  and  thanking  Costa  Rica  for  her  action 
in  joining  the  Allies  in  the  war  against  Gfermany. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  than  to  call  your  attention,  I 
presume,  to  a  telegram  from  Gren.  Foch,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
allied  armies,  I  beUeve,  to  Gen.  Tinoco. 

Many  thanks  for  your  congratulations.  Please  convey  to  the  Coeta  Rican  Army, 
in  the  names  of  the  armies  fighting,  full  of  confidence  n)r  the  most  just  of  causes. 
My  sincere  thanks  for  i  ts  good  wishes. 

Then  there  is  a  commimication  from  the  Imperial  Japanese  em- 
bassy, Paris,  France,  May  31,  1918,  signed  by  K.  Matusi.  Do  you 
know  who  Mr.  Matusi  is  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Matsui,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Fall.  It  is  signed  here  '*  Matusi."  Possibly  it  should  be 
"  Matsui.*'     Do  you  know  Mr.  Matsui  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do. 

Senator  Fall.  You  are  acquainted  with  him.  I  did  not  have  ref- 
erence to  chop-suey,  which  is  more  familiar  to  some  of  the  Senators, 
possibly,  than  Matsui  is  to  me.     In  this  communication  he  says: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  25th  instant,  in  which 
vou  are  good  enough  to  inform  me  that  tne  President  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica 
has  declared  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  with  the  German  Empire. 

Do  you  consider  that  a  recognition  of  the  Costa  Rican  Government  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  that  act  necessarily,  but  I  think  probably 
it  was  recognized. 

Senator  Fall.  It  was  recognized.  Then  there  is  a  communication 
from  the  United  States  embassy,  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Sharpe.  I 
think  I  hare  made  no  n^istake  in  the  spelling  of  that  name.  He  is 
our  ambassador,  is  he  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  His  communication  is  addressed  to  Senor  Manuel 
de  Peralta,  in  which  he  acknowledges  receipt  of  the  notice  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  states: 

This  news  has  given  me  great  pleasure,  and  I  hear  with  lively  satisfaction  the 
noble  decision  of  your  valorous  Republic,  which,  with  no  incentive  but  its  fraternal 
disinterestedness,  has  of  her  own  free  will  taken  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  powers  of 
the  entente,  ready  to  aid  with  all  its  forces  the  cause  of  right  against  oppression. 

Your  declaration  will  evoke  the  hearty  sympathy  of  all  our  sister  Republics. 

You  had  knowledge  of  that  note  of  Ambassador  Sharpe,  did  you 
not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  never  did. 

Senator  Fall.  He  is  xmder  you,  is  he  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  is.  It  was  not  done  by  authority  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Senator  Fall.  Neither  was  that  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
in  sending  its  congratulatory  message. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  did  not  have  to  be. 

Senator  Fall.  Here  is  a  communication  from  the  Italian  ambassa- 
dor, under  date  of  Jxme  3,  saying: 

You  were  good  enough  to  inform  me  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Costa 
Rica,  by  decree  of  the  23d  of  May,  has  declared  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  witli 
the  German  Empire,  and  that  his  Government  desires  to  cooperate  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  His  Majesty  and  its  allies  in  the  triimiph  of  right  ana  of  civilization. 

While  noting  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction  the  decision  of  your  Government,  which 
has  thus  established  a  new  bond  of  friendship  between  our  respective  countries, 
associated  as  they  are  now  in  the  same  noble  cause,  I  hasten  to  assure  you  that  I 
immediately  brought  the  contents  of  your  communication  to  the  attention  of  His 
Majesty's  Government. 
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I  find  also  a  communication  from  the  then  president  of  Brazil, 
Mr.  Gomez.  I  find  a  note  from  the  Serbian  Legation  to  the  minister, 
thanking  him  for  the  entrance  of  Costa  Rica  into  the  war.  I  find  a 
cabl^ram  under  date  of  June  19,  1917,  from  Brazil  to  Costa  Rica, 
notifying  them  that  Brazil  was  entering  the  war,  and  calling  upon  all 
the  republics  on  tlus  continent  to  join  them;  and  I  find  here  an  answer 
from  Costa  Rica  complying  witn  the  request  of  Brazil,  expressing 
their  gratification  at  the  action  of  Brazil,  and  their  intention  to  f  oUow 
Brazil  in  the  matter.     Did  you  have  any  knowledge  of  those  matters  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  thmk  I  did. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  who  was  it  that  had  not  recognized  Costa 
Rica,  or  caused  her  to  be  left  out? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  United  States  of  America. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes;  thank  you,  sir. 

SecretaiT  Lansing.  You  could  have  asked  me  that  to  begin  with, 
and  I  would  have  answered  it  frankly. 

Senator  Fall.  I  may  be  unfortunate  in  my  method  of  interrogation. 

Senator  Williams.  Has  an  ambassador,  or  a  legation,  or  a  general 
in  the  field  any  right  to  recognize  any  government  1 

Secretary  IIansing.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Fall.  The  Senator  evidently  did  not  hear  the  answer  of 
the  Secretary. 

Senator  Williams.  The  Senator  evidently  did  hear  it. 
•  Senator  Fall.  I  did. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  I  did,  too. 

Senator  Fall.  I  did  not  think  the  Senator  would  interject  a  remark 
of  that  kind  if  he  had  heard  the  answer. 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  heard  it.  and  the  Senator 
interjected  the  remark  for  the  express  purpose  of  snowing  the  wide 
extent  and  the  small  depth  of  all  this  stuff. 

Senator  Fall.  I  would  not  engage  in  a  controversy  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  nor  with  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State;  but  if 
it  became  a  matter  of  importance  I  would  ask  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  I  think  I  know  what  his  answer  would  be,  if  there  are  not  more 
ways  than  one  of  recognizing  a  government. 

Senator  Williams.  Oh,  yes;  but 

Senator  Fall.  You  agree,  do  you  ? 

Senator  Williams.  But  those  telegrams  are  not  one  of  the  way^. 

Senator  Fall.  That  depends  altogether 

Senator  Borah.  This  controversy  is  very  unfortunate. 

Senator  Williams.  The  whole  tning  is  of  no  importance. 

Senator  Fall.  You  mentioned  Mexico,  Mr.  Secretary.  Was  the 
United  States  equally  responsible  for  the  noninvitation  or  the  fact 
that  no  invitation  was  extended  to  Mexico  to  join  the  league? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  It  was  not.     Then  who  was  responsible  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Fall.  Did  the  United  States  suggest  extending  to  Mexico 
an  invitation  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  It  did  not.     Did  any  other  nation  suggest  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Fall.  You  do  not  know  whether  France  suggested  it  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not. 

186546—19 ^14 
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Senator  Fall.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  De  la  Bara  in  Paris  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did. 

Senator  Fall.  May  I  ask — ^I  am  not  ^oine  to  ask  you  what  it 
was— but  did  you  have  any  conference  with  him  with  reference  to- 
Mexican  affairs? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  a  word. 

Senator  Fall.  He  was  the  former  ambassador  to  this  country  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  knew  him  very  well. 

Senator  Fall.  And  he  was  the  president  ad  interim  between 
Huerta  and  Madero  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  justhadpersonalconversations;  thatwas  all. 

Senator  Fall.  I  was  not  going  to  ask  you,  of  course,  about  that. 
It  would  not  be  official,  I  presume.    Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  was  there- 
any  discussion  in  reference  to  Mexican  matters  or  any  phase  of  the- 
Mexican  matters  at  Paris  in  which  you  engaged  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  None  at  aU. 

Senator  Fall.  There  was  no  discussion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  None. 

Senator  Fall.  May  I  ask  you  whether,  when  you  came  in  aa 
counsellor  for  the  State  Department,  you  found  upon  your  files,  or 
whether  after  you  came  in  there  were  placed  upon  your  files,  any 
notices  of  any  kind  or  requests  from  this  Government  to  any  other 
Government  that  the  United  States  of  America  be  allowed  to  handle 
Mexican  affairs  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  have  not  seen  any  such  thing.  I  do 
not  recall  any  such  thing.  But  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  the 
German  treaty  ? 

Senator  Fall.  I  understood  that  j^ou  were  considering  the  peace  of 
the  world,  and  that  you  were  engaging  in  the  formation  of  a  league 
for  the  conservation  and  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  quite  true,  but  I  am  considering  the 
treaty.  I  am  not  considering  Mexican  affairs.  If  you  wish  to  ask 
me  aoout  Mexican  affairs,  I  shall  be  very  elad  to  come  before  the 
committee  at  any  time  and  discuss  them;  but  I  shotdd  like  to  be 
prepared  beforehand,  because  I  do  not  know  where  an  investigatioi^ 
of  this  kind  is  going,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  answer  offhand. 


Senator  Fall,  i  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  answer  anything  that 
I  think  would  embarrass  you  at  all,  sir.  I  so  stated  with  reference 
to  the  conversations  between  Mr.  De  la  Bara  and  yourself.  They 
were  not  of  an  official  nature,  as  I  xmderstand  you  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  at  alj. 

Senator  Fall.  So  I  simply  asked  you  whether  you  had  met  him 
there  and  talked  to  him. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  I  asked  you  nothing  as  to  the  purport  of  your  con- 
versations.  Something  oi  that  kind  I  might  Imow  myself  through 
some  other  source,  but  I  am  not  going  to  interrogate  you  about  it  at 
all.  I  simply  ask  you  now  as  leading  up  to  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
very  important  matter^  and  which  it  seems  to  me  must  necessarily 
have  been  considered  m  some  way  around  the  peace  table  with 
reference  to  Mexican  matters. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  might  say  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  Mexico  was 
never  mentioned. 

Senator  Fall.  It  was  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 
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Senator  Fall.  No  phase  of  Mexican  matters  was  mentioned  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Never  discussed. 

Senator  Fall.  The  question  of  the  French  banking  interests  in 
Mexico  was  never  mentioned  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Never  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  not  asking  you  as  to  the  contents  of  any  notes. 
Do  vou  know,  however,  whether  the  United  States  Government  has 
made  representations  to  any  other  Government,  prior  to  the  peace 
conference  or  during  the  peace  conference,  with  reference  to  the  lia- 
bility or  nonliability  of  the  United  States  and  such  other  Governments 
for  debts  or  damages  due  to  the  nationals  of  such  Governments  in 
Mexico? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Senator  Fall.  And  nobody  suggested  that  Mexico  should  be  even 
invited  into  the  league  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Fall.  Who  suggested  that  Swraen  should  be  invited  into 
the  league,  Mr.  Secretary  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know ;  but,  of  cotirse,  you  will  bear  in 
mind  that  the  list  was  made  up  by  France  originally. 

Senator  Fall.  The  list  of  those  who  were  to  be  invited  to  the 
conference  was  made  up  by  France  ? 

Secretary  Lansing,    les. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  jdad  to  know  that.    I  did  not  know  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  "Riey  had  control  of  the  organization,  it  being 
in  Paris. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  such  nations  as  France  left  oflF  of  her  Ust  were 
not  invited  to  become  parties  to  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  do  not  think  tnere  were  any  added.  I  do 
not  recall. 

Senator  Moses.  Senator,  I  understood  the  Secretary  to  mean 
that  France  made  up  the  list  of  nations  to  be  invited  to  the  peace 
conference. 

Secretwrv  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Not  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Fall.  No ;  I  am  speaking  now — there  is  a  list  here 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  the  league  of  nations? 

Senator  Fall.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  how  that  was  reached.  I 
assume  that  was  done,  probably,  by  the  commission  on  the  league  of 
nations. 

Senator  Fall.  There  are  so  many  States  here  who  signed.  Aside 
from  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  various  other  States 
signed  this  treaty,  the  States  invited  to  accede  to  the  covenant — • 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  Colombia,  Denmark,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Paraguay,  Persia,  Salvador,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
and  Venezuela.     You  do  not  know  why  Mexico  was  not  invited  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not  mow.  I  assume  it  was  made 
up  by  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations,  but  I  am  not  sure 
aoout  that. 

Senator  Fall.  And  you-  are  sure  that  Costa  Rica  was  not  repre- 
sented at  the  peace  table  or  invited  to  sign  because  of  the  Umted 
States? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Because  of  her  objections  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Mr.  Secretary,  referring  to  this  list  of  matters 
that  Senator  Fall  suggested  to  you,  and  then  asked  you  whether 
.  they  were  the  subjects  of  consideration  over  there  by  the  peace  com- 
mission, and  you  say  as  to  the  most  of  them  they  were  not,  so  far  as 
you  know,  or  according  to  your  knowledge — it  is  qxiite  possible,  I 
suppose,  that  some  of  fliem  may  have  been  discussed  without  your 
knowledge;  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  doubt  if  the  Mexican  question  would  be. 

Senator  Krandegee.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  other  questions  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  other  questions  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Many  of  them  that  you  do  not  know  about 
that  have  been  asked  you  this  afternoon.  It  is  not  possible  that  the 
commissioners  themselves,  the  heads  of  the  States,  had  conversations 
among  themselves  that  you  did  not  know  about  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  possibly;  but  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
Mexico  was  not  discussed.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  I  am  re- 
ferring to. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  just  this  one  question. 
Article  10  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  reads  as  follows: 

The  members  of  the  league  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
Aggression  the  territorial  int^rity  and  existing  pK)litical  independence  of  all  members 
ofthe  league.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such 
aggression  the  council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  diall  be 
fulfilled. 

I  underatand  your  view  of  the  effect  of  that  article  is  that  although 
we,  if  we  entered  the  league,  would  undertake  to  respect  and  pre- 
serve as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  mt^rity  and 
existing  pohtical  independence  of  all  members  of  the  lea^e,  when  the 
council  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  should  be 
fulfilled  it  is  then  optional  with  every  member  of  the  league  to  do  as 
they  please  about  the  matter? 

Secretarv  Lansing.  Furthermore  than  they  think  it  is  their  duty. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  if  that  is  so,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  friends  of  this  lea^e  are  claiming  to  erect  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  at  least  diminish  the  poflsibifities  of  war,  at 
any  rate,  under  this  article  10,  guaranteeing  the  territorial  integrity 
of  all  members  against  external  aggression,  if  each  member  of  the 
league  is  to  be  aflowed  to  carry  out  its  guaranty  in  its  own  way, 
what  sort  of  a  spectacle  will  the  world  be  treated  to  if  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  league  think  that  different  methods  ought  to  be  adopted 
to  carry  out  the  guaranty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  but  of  course 

Senator  jBrandegee.  I  had  supposed  this  was  an  idea  of  unifying 
the  members,  so  that  their  combined  strength  could  be  brought 
against  the  offending  power. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  you  are  quite  right  about  that.  I 
think  your  views  are  correct  about  that,  and  that  by  a  council  of 
the  nations  when  there  has  been  external  aggression  to  be  resisted, 
or  the  rights  of  the  nation  invaded  restored,  they  should  counsel 
together  as  to  the  means  which  should  be  taken.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  decision  of  the  council  will  be  a  reasonable  decision.  In  any 
event,  it  will  be  at  value  in  showing  how  the  aggression  may  bie 
resisted. 
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Senator  Brani>egee.  My  point  is  this:  Suppose  there  is  a  threat 
of  ageression,  and  the  council  meets  in  conclave,  and  resolves  unani- 
moiSly,  our  deWates  concurring  with  the  others,  that  a  force  of  a 
million  men  shomd  be  raised  and  sent  against  the  offending  power, 
and  that  the  proportion  of  the  United  States  of  that  force  is  hereby 
apportioned  as  200,000  men.  In  yoiu*  view  of  this,  we  are  not  in 
honor  bound  to  agree  to  conform  to  the  judgment  of  the  council; 
but  if  we  think  at  that  time  that  our  contribution  and  our  honor 
will  be  sufficiently  vindicated  by  having  Congress  pass  an  economic 
law  cutting  off  trade  with  the  enemy,  that  we  nave  sufficiently 
fulfilled  our  pledge  to  guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  our  friend 
and  fellow-member  of  the  league,  that  is  perfectly  permissible,  and 
can  be  done  without  any  reflection  upon  our  honor  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  the  chances  are  that  we  would  have  to 
refer  it  back  to  the  other  nations  and  say  that  we  viewed  this  as  an 
unfortunate  way  of  handling  the  situation. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Yes.  Suppose  we  have  a  pacifist  wave  inf 
this  coimtry  at  that  time,  and  we  have  had  enough  fighting,  and  we 
say  we  will  resort  to  economic  pressure;  we  will  forbid  our  citizens  to 
trade  with  them,  etc.  Now,  tnen,  your  theory  is  that  we  so  report 
to  the  coimcil,  who  are  begging  us  to  send  200,000  men  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandsgee.  And  then  if  the  council  adhered  to  their 
former  well-considered  recgmmendation,  and  said,  ''You  are  a 
shirker*  we  want  your  men  and  your  gims,  and  we  do  not  care  any- 
thing about  your  statute  of  Congress."    Then  what  would  we  do  t 

S^retary  Lansing.  Then  I  suppose  it  would  be  up  to  Congress  to 
determine  whether  we  should  raise  the  men. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  other  words,  we  would  be  an  international 
slacker  if  we  did  not  obey  the  recommendation  of  the  coimcil  of  the 
le^U€;  in  my  opinion.     Now,  in  your  opinion  we  would  not  be  ? 

SBcretary  La^nsing.  No. 

Senator  "feRANDEGEE.  If  your  opinion  is  correct,  I  desire  to  state 
that  in  my  opinion  this  whole  fabric  is  a  league  of  sand,  a  rope  of  sand, 
without  any  power  whatever  except  moral  suasion. 

Senator  ISorah.  Not  even  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Which  is  not  very  effective  against  the 
bavonets  of  ravaging  Prussians,  in  my  opinion. 

•l^he  Chairman,  -^e  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Is  not  that  about  the  measure  of  power  imder 
^ich  we  waged  the  war  of  t^e  Revolution  and  won  our  independence^ 
Was  there  any  way  of  making  a  colony  furnish  its  quota  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  France  had  to  come  to  our  rescue.^ 

Senator  Borah.  We  got  out  of  that  fearful  dilemma  just  as  qidcklir 
as  we  could. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes ;  after  we  once  formed  a  government.  But 
the  Senator  does  not  want  to  form  a  government. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  has  been  on  the  stand  now  for  some 
hours,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senators  desire  to  ask  him  any 
more  questions  or  not;  but  the  Secretary  said  there  were  certain- 
statements  he  would  like  to  have  time  to  prepare. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  would  it  be  convenient  to  you  to  make  those 
statements  ? 
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Secretary;  Lansing.  Just  as  soon  as  possible,  Mr.  Senator.  Can  I 
do  it  by  writing  t    Would  you  prefer  it  in  writing  ? 

The  Chairman.  As  you  please.  If  you  will  come  before  the  com- 
mittee, you  can  present  it  m  any  form  you  please. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  for 
me  to  put  It  into  writing,  and  then,  if  you  want  to  ask  any  questions, 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  come  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  would  like  to  hear  it,  and 
then  we  can  ask  the  questions,  if  you  will  come  and  read  it — any 
statement  you  want  to  make. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Would  Friday  be  too  soon  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  I  can  do  it  Friday.    I  will  try  to. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  then. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  Saturday  be  a  more  convenient  time  for 
you,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  to-day  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  To-day  is  Wednesday.  That  only  gives  me 
to-morrow.  I  do  not  know.  I  will  have  to  look  over  and  see  what 
the  questions  are. 

Senator  Williams.  We  had  better  make  it  Monday. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  make  it  Saturday;  would  that  do  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  think  you  had  better  give  me  imtil  Monday, 
if  you  can  do  it. 

Senator  Moses.  I  move  that  the  committee  adjourn  until  Monday 
at  half  past  10. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  have  some  other  matters  they 
ought  to 'attend  to. 

Senator  Branbegee.  Suppose  we  adjourn  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  chairman. 

Senator  Fall.  The  chairman  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  requested  a  little  information  about  another 
matter  from  the  Secretary.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  let  us 
have  that  information  to-morrow  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes ;  I  think  I  can  get  that  for  you  at  once. 
I  do  not  mow  what  time  it  is  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  relates  to  another  treaty. 

Senator  Fall.  It  relates  to  the  Colombian  treaty,  so  that  that 
ini^t  be  considered. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Then  the  committee  wUl  meet  on 
Monday  at  10.30  to  hear  the  Secretary.  In  the  meantime,  what  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  committee  ? 

Senator  Moses.  In  the  meantime,  the  committee  may  be  called 
together  by  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  other  things  we  ought  to  attend 
to.  I  hope  the  Secretary  will  be  able  to  let  me  know  to-morrow 
about  that  treaty  with  jrance  to  modify  the  treaty  of  1822. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  will.     I  will  have  that  for  you  to,-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  Chair  will  call  the  committee  together 
for  those  other  matters. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 


MONDAY,  AUaUST  11,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Fobeion  Relations, 

WashingUm,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjourmnent,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  room  426  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
.  Lodge  presiding. 

Present,  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Borah,  Bran- 
de^ee.  Fall,  Harding,  Johnson  of  California,  New,  Moses,  Hitckcock, 
Williams,  Swanson,  Pomerene,  and  Shields. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  here,  and  ready  to  go  on  with  his  statement  which 
he  promised  us  to-day. 

STATEMENT    OF    EOV.    BOBEBT    lAVSIVG,    SECBETABT    OF 

STATE  — Besumed. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  asked  twice  during  the 
hearing  on  last  Wednesday,  in  relation  to  my  knowledge  as  to  the 
secret  treaties  or  secret  agreements  which  existed  between  Japan 
and  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  and,  I  believe,  Russia. 

In  order  to  refresh  the  memory  of  members  of  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  read  from  page  148  just  a  brief  portion  of  the  hearing. 
[Reading.] 

Senator  Borah.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  or  not  it  was  before  you  went  to 
Versailles? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  ]Borah.  It  was  before? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is.  so  far  aTGreat  Britain  is  concerned  I  do  not  think 
I  knew  of  any  secret  agreements  with  France  or  Italy. 

Senator  Borah.  May  I  suggest,  then,  ]Vfr.  Secretary,  that  you  ascertain  for  the 
committee  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently,  just  when  you  learned  of  these  secret 
agreements?  It  it  has  not  already  occurred  to  you,  I  think  you  will  recall,  probably, 
that  these  secret  agreements  were  published  first  by  the  Russian  Government,  so  far 
as  the  "world  was  concerned.  I  do  not  know  how  long  before  that  the  Department 
of  State  had  knowledge  of  them;  but  so  far  as  the  world  had  any  knowledge  of 
.  them,  as  I  recall,  the  nrst  knowledge  came  from  Mr.  Trotsky. 

Later  on  in  the  hearing,  this  matter  came  up  again.    I  read  from 
page  193  as  follows: 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  the  fact  that  is  apparently  established  now, 
that  these  secret  treaties  were  made  before  your  agreement  with  Ishii,  bring  to  your 
mind  any  of  the  particular  conditions? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No:  I  would  have  to  refresh  my  memory  on  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  not  recall  that  you  had  in  mind  these 
treaties  at  all? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  know  about  these  treaties  at  that  time. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  You  did  not  know  about  these  treaties  at  the  time 
of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  as  it  is  called? 
Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  You  said  you  did  not  understand  the  exact  line  of 

the  questions  that  I  was  asking.    I  do  not  wish  to  be  repetitive  or  insistent,  but  I  ask 

you  again,  do  you  not  remember  the  publication  even  in  this  country  of  the  treaties 

for  the  disposition  of  territory,  after  the  war  and  in  peace,  of  the  various  belligerents? 

nS    Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir;  I  confess  I  do  not.    When  were  they  published? 

I  *    Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  They  were  published — I  got  my  copies  in  the  New 

'York  Evening  Post. 
.1     Secretary  Lansing.  At  what  time? 

*''     Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.    Oh,  it  was  a  long  time  ago;  I  can  not  tell  you  hoV 
^  long  ago;  long  before  the  armistice,  you  know,  during  the  war. 
Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  possibly  that  is  so. 
/       Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  During  the  war  they  were  first  published? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes:  I  do  not  remember  at  all. 

Senator  Pomerene.  May  I  ask,  for  my  own  information,  are  you  referring  now  ta 
the  publication  of  these  treaties  as  made  b}r  the  Russian  Government? 

Senator  Johnson  of  C^ifomia.  Yes;  I  think  Kerensky  publidted  them  first,  and 
then  they  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Gentlemen,  in  connection  with  those  inquiries  and  the  apparent 
implication  that  I  must  have  had  knowledge,  or  should  have  had 
knowledge,  of  those  agreements  prior  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  agree- 
ment, I  can  now  state  mat  my  first  knowkedge  of  the  actual  agree- 
ments came  the  first  part  of  February  of  1919.  Under  date  of 
February  26,  1919,.  they  were  transmitted  to  the  Department  of 
State  by  the  American  reace  Commission,  and  the  department  has 
no  record  or  any  knowledge  of  the  treaties  prior  to  that  time. 

On  April  22,  1919,  alleged  copies  of  the  agreements  between  Japan 
and  Great  Britain  and  Japan  and  France  were  published  by  the  New 
York  Times  imder  a  Paris  date  line.  I  have  inquired  of  the  Russian 
division,  and  I  have  also  inquired  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Poole,  consular  oflicer 
of  the  Department  of  State,  who  has  just  returned  from  Russia,  and 
who  was  m  Moscow  up  to  the  end  oi  the  time  that  it  was  safe  for 
Americans  to  remain  uiere,  and  then  was  attached  to  the  embassy 
of  the  United  States  in  Russia,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  time  acted 
as  chaTg6  for  this  Government  there,  and  the  Russian  division  and 
Mr.  Poole  both  assure  me  that  these  treaties  never  were  published  in 
any  form  in  Russia. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  that  I  knew  of  the  British  agreement 
before  we  went  to  Paris,  let  me  say 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Just  what  British  agreement  do 
you  refer  to,  if  you  please? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Between  Japan  and  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  And  in  your  statement  of  the  other 
treaties  that  you  have  just  referred  to  you  referred  to  those  with 
Japan? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  I  refer  to  the  text  of  the  British  agree- 
ment  

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  With  Japan? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  As  to  my  knowledge  at  the  time  of  the  Lansing 
Ishii  Agreement,  which  was  negotiated  m  September  and  October, 
1917, 1  did  know  that  Great  Britain  and  France  had  at  least  an  imder- 
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standii^  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  German  Islands  in  the  Pacific. 
Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  then  the  British  Ambassador,  had  informed  me, 
in  October,  1916,  six  months  before  we  entered  the  war,  that  Japan 
was  to  take  the  islands  north  of  the  equator,  and  Great  Britain  those 
that  were  south  of  it. 

Furthermore,  at  my  first  interview  in  connection  with  our  negotia- 
tions, Viscount  Ishii,  on  September  6,  1917,  told  me  that  in  1915, 
on  his  way  home  to  Japan,  he  stopped  in  London,  that  he  saw  Sir 
Edward  Grey  there,  and  stated  to  him  that  Japan  intended  to  return 
Kliaochow  to  China,  but  that  the  islands  would  have  to  be  retained, 
because  no  government  in  Japan  could  stand  if  there  was  an  agree- 
ment to  return  them  to  Germany. 

Senator  McCubiber.  Do  you  mean  to  Germany,  or  to  China? 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  did  not  belong  to  China.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  Islands  in  the  Pacific. 

Senator  Pomerene.  From  whom  did  you  ascertain  that? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Viscoimt  Ishii. 

Senator  roBiERENE.  At  what  time? 

Secretary  Lansing.  On  September  6,  1917.  He  said  it  was  then 
practically  arranged  that  the  Elquator  should  be  the  line  of  division 
oetween  the  acauired  territories  of  Japan  and  Great  Britain,  so  far 
as  the  conquered  islands  were  concerned. 

Senator  HrrcHcocK.  That  was  an  agreement  reached  between 
those  two  countries  before  we  entered  the  war. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes;  in  1915. 

I  would  pause  here  to  inquire  if  there  are  any  questions  in  regard 
to  what  I  have  stated  ? 

Senator  Borah.  I  wanted  to  ask  some  questions.  I  will  either  ask 
them  now,  or  when  you  get  through  with  your  full  statement,  which- 
ever you  prefer  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  If  your  questions  refer  particularly  to  this 
matter,  I  would  like  to  hear  them  now. 

Senator  Borah.  Very  well. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon.  May  I  ask  a 
question  here  ? 

Senator  Borah.  Go  ahead. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  this  include  your  statement  with  ref^- 
ence  to  the  Japanese  secret  treaties?  Have  you  finished  that  part 
of  it,  or  is  there  more  on  that  subject? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  more  on  that  question. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Then  I  think  it  is  all  right  for  Senator  Borah 
to  go  ahead. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  xmderstand  you,  the  first 
knowledge  you  had  of  any  of  these  agreements  other  than  the  British 
agreement  was  on  what  date  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  the  early  part  of  February,  1919. 

Senator  Borah.  And  you  received  that  information  through  what 
channels  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  tell  you,  except  that  the  commission 
received  it  in  Paris  ? 

Senator  Borah.  The  first  knowledge  you  had  of  the  British  agree- 
ment was  from  Ishii  himself  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  From  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice. 
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Senator  Bobah.  At  what  time  was  that  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  October,  1916.  That  covered  merely  the 
Pacific  islands. 

Senator  Bobah.  The  agreement  that  I  was  talking  about  had  not 
been  made  at  that  time. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  The  secret  treaty  with  reference  to  Shantung 
and  the  German  possessions  in  China  had  not  been  made  in  October, 
1916? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Bobah.  When  did  you  first  learn  of  that  agreement? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  first  learned  of  that  in  the  early  part  of 
February,  1919. 

Senator  Borah.  Will  you  state  again  briefly  what  it  was  that 
Viscount  Ishii  stated  to  you  as  to  the  imderstanding  which  he  bad 
with  Great  Britain,  and  when  it  was  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  statement  was  made  on  September  6, 
1917,  and  he  told  me  that  in  1915 — that  was  after  Kiaochow  and  the 
German  islands  had  been  taken — ^he  was  in  London,  and  that  he 
stated  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  that  Japan  intended  to  retmn  Kiaochow 
to  China,  but  that  the  islands  would  have  to  be  retained,  as  no 
Japanese  Government  could  stand  without  obtaining  them;  that  it 
was  practically  agreed  that  the  line  of  division  between  the  territory 
acquired  by  conquest  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  should  be  the  Equator,  so 
far  as  Great  Britain  and  Japan  were  concerned. 

Senator  Borah.  Will  yo\i  give  me  the  date  of  that? 

Secretary  Lansing.  September  6,  1917. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  that  the  only  statement  that  Viscount  Ishii 
made  which  would  indicate  to  you  any  understanding  between 
Japan  and  Great  Britain  with  reference  to  the  German  possessions 
in  China  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  did  not  indicate  any. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  he  make  any  other  statement  indicating 
to  you  at  all  that  Japan  had  any  agreement  with  Great  Britain  in 
regard  to  the  German  possessions  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  None  at  all,  sir.  After  that  statement,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  Japan  to  return  Kiaochow  to  China,  the  subject 
was  never  again  mentioned  during  the  conversation. 

Senator  Borah.  You  do  know  now,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  at  the 
time  Viscount  Ishii  made  that  statement  to  you,  he  had  a  secret 
agreement,  or  Japan  had  a  secret  agreement,  with  Great  Britain 
and  these  other  powers  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do. 

Senator  Borah.  And  that  he  either  aflBrmatively  or  by  his  silence 
concealed  it  from  the  Secretary  of  State  of  this  coimtry  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  the  truth.  I  do  not  Know  whether 
it  was  an  intentional  concealment  or  not.  He  did  not  tell  me 
about  it. 

Senator  Borah.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  answer  to  an 
intimation  in  your  opening  statement  that  we  were  indicating  that 
you  must  have  had  knowledge  of  these  thin^,  that  that  was  not  my 
desire  at  all.    My  desire  was  to  show  what  Viscount  Ishii  was  doing. 
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I  desire  to  read  a  statement  which  appeared  in  the  Parliamentary 
Debates  in  the  House  of  Coijmions  on  March  4,  1918.     [Reading:] 

Mr.  King  asked  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Aftairs  whether  there  have  been  conunu- 
nicated  to  President  Wilson  copies  of  all  treaties,  whether  secret  or  public,  and  memo- 
randa of  all  other  agreements  or  undertakings  to  which  this  country  has  become  a 
party  since  4th  August^  1914;  and  if  not,  whether  copies  of  all  such  documents  will 
be  handed  to  the  American  ambassador  in  London. 

Mr.  Balfoub.  The  honorable  member  may  rest  assured  that  President  Wilson  is 
kept  fully  informed  by  the  Allies. 

You  would  understand  from  that  that  these  secret  agreements 
had  been  made  known  to  the  President  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  dislike  very  much  to  interpret  the 
lan^age  of  Mr.  Balfour. 

^nator  Borah.  It  does  not  need  much  interpretation,  does  it? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  What  was  the  date  of  that  ? 

Senator  Borah.  March  4, 1918.  When  did  this  Grovemment  make 
known  to  China  the  existence  of  these  secret  agreements  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  as  the  Government  ever  made 
them  known  to  China,  because  China  had  delegates  at  Paris,  and  I 
assume  that^she  was  more  or  less  cognizant  of  tne  agreements  at  the 
same  time  that  we  were. 

Senator  Borah.  Notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Ishii  and  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Balfour,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  had  no  knowledge  of  these  treaties  imtil 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Borah.  That  is  aU. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  said  the  other  day,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  I 
recall  correctly,  that  you  would  have  made  the  so-called  Lansing-Idiii 
agreement  just  the  same  if  you  had  known  that  these  secret  treaties 
were  in  existence  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Involving  the  turning  over  of  Shantimg,  or 
the  rights  in  Shantung,  to  Japan? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Has  the  so-called  Lansing-Ishii  agreement 
any  binding  force  on  this  country  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  is  simply  a  declaration  of  your  policy,  or 
the  policy  of  tWs  Grovemment,  as  long  as  the  President  and  the  otate 
Department  want  to  continue  that  policy,  I  suppose  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Exactly,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Root* 
Takahira  agreement  is. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  again  the 
date  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  November  7,  1917. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  upon  that.  I  have 
some  other  Questions  relating  to  other  things. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  monarchy  in  Eussia  was  ovcr- 
tiirown  in  March,  1917? 

Secretarv  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  the  Kerensky  government  was  replaced  by 
Lenin-Trotski  government  in  the  autiunn  of  that  year? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  November  7. 
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^Senator  Moses.  Was  our  embassy  at  Petrograd  in  touch  constantly 
for  information  during  that  period  ?        ^ 

Secretary  Lansing.  During  the  Kerensky  regime,  yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  through  the  eaiiy  days  of  the  Lenin-Trotski 
rfigime? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  At  Petrograd  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  As  I  recall,  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the 
Lenin-Trotski  r6gime  was  the  publication  of  certain  secret  archives 
of  the  Russian  Government? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Including  what  purported  to  be  the  texts  of  many 
secret  treaties:  Did  the  embassy  report  upon  those  to  this  Govern- 
ment? 

Secretary  Lansing.  All  of  them. 

Senator  Moses.  And  those  reports  did  not  include  any  of  these 
secret  treaties  which  we  have  been  discussing. 

Secretary  Lansing.  None  of  them. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  it  possible  that  those  secret  treaties  were  not 
published  in  Petrograd,  although  published  elsewhere? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  imdwstand  yoxir  question. 

Senator  Williams.  What  was  the  question  ? 
•  Senator  Moses.  I  asked  him  if  it  was  possible  that  tiiose  secret 
treaties,  though  published  elsewhere,  were  not  made  public  in  Petro- 
grad, inasmucn  as  it  was  not  long  atter  the  first  week  in  November, 
when  Lenine  and  Trotzky  came  into  power  in  Petrograd,  that  the 
publication  of  those  documents  began,  and  they  were  published  in 
this  coimtiy  not  greatlysubsequent  to  that  time  ? 

Senator  Williams.  What  was  the  object  of  that  question,  Senator  t 

Senator  Moses.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  whether  the  embassy  in 
Petrograd  had  overlooked  anything  in  making  this  report  to  the 
State  Department. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  investigated  very 
thoroughly  as  to  that,  and  they  were  not  published  in  Bussia. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  intend  to  go  into  an  explanation  of 
the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  and  its  reasons,  and  so  forth,  and  to 
put  the  agreement  in  the  record  ? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  I  will. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Mr.  Secretary,  before  you  proceed  I  wish  to 
ask  you  this.  Some  secret  treaties  were  published  in  Russia  at  a 
certain  period,  were  they  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  were  some,  but  none  of  these- 

Senator  Hitchcock.  None  relating  to  the  Japanese  matters  ? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  that  done  before  the  Russian  revolution  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  When  the  Czar  was  on  the  throne  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Do  you  mean  the  agreements  that  were  made  I 

Senator  "Hitchcock.  I  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Lenin- 
Trotsky  government  had  published,  shortly  after  they  came  into 
power,  I  think  in  the  fall  of  1917,  certain  secret  treaties. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  But  they  related  to  European  or  Asian  affairs! 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  they  did  not  relate  to  this  matter  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  those  published  in  other  European  capitalSi 
do  you  know,  if  not  in  Petrograd  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  none  were  published  in  other  European 
capitals,  unless  they  also  appeared  in  Russian  publications. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calitomia.  Are  you  going  on  with  that  subject 
of  those  treaties  now,  or  are  you  going  on  to  other  subjects  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  was  going  on  with  the  Lansing-Ishii 
agre^nent. 

Swiator  Johnson  of  California.  I  do  not  want  to  take  you  out  of  the 
thought  on  which  you  are  now  engaged,  but  do  you  intend  to  take  up 
again  the  secret  treaties  that  were  published  by  the  Russians  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  you  answered  Senator 
Hitchcock  you  referred  to  the  Japanese  treaties  alone,  did  you  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  referred  to  them  as  to  being  published  in 
Russia. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  they  were  not  published  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  (Talifomia.  But  there  were  many  secret 
treaties  published  by  the  Russians  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  not  wish  to  say  many,  and  I  would 
not  want  to  say  what  they  pertained  to  without  examining  our  records. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
thev  pertained  to  territorial  dispositions,  do  you  not? 

&cretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall,  sir;  ana  I  would  prefer  to  look 
that  up  if  you  desire. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  have  read  here  a  portion  of 
the  testimony  given  by  you  the  other  day,  part  of  which  contained 
aa  interrogation  by  myself,  and  that  interrogation  related  in  part 
at  least  to  the  treaties  other  than  the  treaty  with  Japan  concerning 
the  disposition  of  Shantung  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  so  tmderstand  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  may  be  correct  in  that  re- 
spect— ^you  were  answering  only  in  respect  to  treaties  with  Japan. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  all. 

S^iator  Johnson  of  California.  Let  me  ask  you  one  more  question 
wfaUe  we  are  on  the  subject.  You  recall  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  here 
and  addressed  the  Senate  at  one  time? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  Viviani  was  here  and 
addressed  the  Senate  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  either  of  those  gentlemen  while 
here  commimicate  to  you  any  secret  treaties  that  haa  been  executed 
for  the  disposition  of  territory  after  the  war? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Neither  of  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  either  of  them  on  any  occa- 
stan,  either  when  here  or  at  any  other  time,  communicate  to  the 
State  Department  of  the  United  States  any  information  concerning 
the  treaties  that  disposed  of  territory  in  wnich  the  Allies  were  con- 
cerned, the  disposition  of  which  was  to  be  made  by  the  peace  con- 
ference? ^ 

Secretary  Lansing.  None. 
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Send,tor  Johnson  of  California.  As  I  xinderstood  you,  you  have  no 
recollection  of  the  particular  treaties  that  were  published  in  Russia 
and  published  subsequently  in  this  country  ? 

Secretary  Lansino.  No;  I  have  none. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  understood  yx)u  to  say  with 
some  positiveness  that  you  knew  that  the  Japanese  treaties — the 
treaties  with  Japan — ^haa  not  been  published  ? 

Secretary  Lansino.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Necessarily,  to  have  that  informa- 
tion you  would  have  to  have  some  knowlecige  of  what  publications 
were  made,  would  you  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  need  not  necessarily  have  the  information, 
but  somebody  familiar  with  the  record  would  have  to  have  the 
information. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  had  somebody  who  was 
familiar  with  the  record  look  it  up  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Certainly. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  spoke  of  the  British  ambassador  having 
advised  you  in  the  fall  of  1916  as  to  the  agreement  between  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  as  to  the  islands  in  thd  Pacific  Ocean? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  dividing  line  being  the  Equator  ?  . 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Secretary  Hitchcock.  At  that  time  the  so-called  secret  treaties 
with  Japan  had  not  been  made  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  They  were  not  made  until  the  following 
spring  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  exchange  of  notes 

Senator  Hitchcock.  TTiat  was  in  the  following  spring.  They 
were  not  made  at  the  time  you  talked  with  the  British  ambassador  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  the  Chinese-Japanese  agreement  with 
reference  to  Shantung  was  executed  in  1915,  was  it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  May,  1915. 

Senator  roMERENE.  Mr.  Secretary,  up  to  the  time  of  the  exchange 
of  the  letters  which  embraced  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  did  the 
Republic  of  China  have  any  information  concerning  that  agreement  ? 

secretary  Lansing.  Do  you  mean  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement? 

Senator  roMERENE.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  imtil  it  was  n^otiated  and  the  notes 
were  exchanged. 

Senator  Pomerene.  As  this  related  to  Chinese  territory,  what 
reason  was  there,  if  any,  for  not  conferring  with  the  Chinese  repre-- 
sentatives  with  respect  to  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  a  mere  matter  of  declaration  of  a 
mutual  policy  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
their  attitude  toward  China.  It  did  not  directly  affect  any  rights 
of  China,  except  that  the  two  Governments  agreed  they  would  keep 
their  hands  off: 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  said  the  other  day,  did  you  not,  Mr. 
Secretary,  that  your  principal  object  in  making  this  so-called  agree- 
ment was  to  get  a  renewed  declaration  from  Japan  in  favor  ot  the 
open  door  in  China? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  I  did. 

Senator  Pomerene.  When,  if  at  all,  did  you  first  learn  that  the 
Chinese  Government  took  any  exception  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  agree- 
ment? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  had  no  definite  information  that  China 
took  exception  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement.  They  did  make  a 
declaration,  which  I  was  going  to  state  later  in  discussing  that  agree- 
ment. 

Senator  Pomerene.  If  you  are  going  into  that  later,  I  will  not 
pursue  it  now. 

Senator  New.  I  wish  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  jou  knew  that 
the  General  Board  of  the  Navy  had  at  any  time  considered  the  pro- 
posed disposition  of  the  Pacinc  islands,  and  had  made  any  recom- 
mendation concerning  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  that 
disposition  of  them  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  direct  knowledge  of 
that,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  was  sosae  consideration,  very 
naturally,  as  to  the  disposition  of  those  islanck,  more  particularly  on 
accoimt  of  the  trans-Pacific  cables. 

Senator  New.  Do  you  know  or  do  you  not  know  that  there  was  a 
formal  recommendation  made  by  the  Ueneral  Board  of  the  Navy  with 
reference  to  that  subject? 

Secretarv  Lansing.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Then,  not  knowing  that,  you  can  not  say  that  any 
action  was  ever  taken  concerning  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  would  depend  very  largely  on  when  such 
a  recommendation  was  made,  as  to  its  effect  on  the  negotiations  in 
Paris. 

Senator  New.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  suppose  you  mean  that  no 
official  protest  was  made  by  China  against  the  Lansing-Ishii  agree- 
laent;  but  my  recollection  is  that  the  newspaper  dispatches  at  the 
time  stated  that  Chinese  sentiment  was  very  much  opposed  to  it. 
Do  you  not  remember  that  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  was  something  of  that  sort;  yes,  in 
r^ard  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement.  I  suggested  to  Viscount 
Ishii  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  two  Governments  to  reaffirm  the 
open-door  policy,  on  the  groimd  that  reports  were  bein^  spread  as 
to  the  purpose  of  Japan  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  created 
by  the  war  to  extend  her  influence  over  China — poUtical  influence. 
Ishii  replied  to  me  that  he  would  like  to  consider  that  matter,  but 
that,  of  course,  he  felt  that  Japan  l^ad  a  special  interest  in  China, 
and  that  that  should  be  mentioned  m  any  agreement  that  we  had; 
and  I  replied  to  him  that  we,  of  course,  recognized  that  Japan,  on 
account  of  her  geographical  position,  had  a  pecuUar  interest  in  China, 
but  that  it  was  not  political  in  nature,  and  that  the  danger  of  a 
statement  of  special  interest  was  that  it  might  be  so  construed,  and 
therefore  I  objected  to  makii^  such  a  statement. 

At  another  interview  we  discussed  the  phrase  *' special  interests,'' 
which  the  Japanese  Government  had  been  very  insistent  upon,  and 
which,  with  the  explanation  I  have  made,  I  was  not  very  strongly 
opposed  to,  thinking  that  the  reaffirmation  of  the  open-door  pohcy 
was  the  most  essential  thing  that  we  could  have  at  this  time;  and  we 
discussed  the  phrase  which  appeared  in  the  draft  note,  "special 
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interest,"  and  I  told  him  then  that  if  it  meant  "paramount  interest," 
I  could  not  discuss  it  further;  but  if  he  meant  special  interest  based 
upon  geographical  position,  I  would  Consider  tne  insertion  of  it  in 
the  note.  Then  it  was,  during  that  same  interview,  that  we  men- 
tioned "paramount  interest"  and  he  made  a  reference  to  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  and  rather  a  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  Monroe 
doctrine  for  the  Far  East. 

And  I  told  him  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  misconception  as  to 
the  underlying  principle  of  the  Monroe  doctrine;  that  it  was  not 
an  assertion  of  primacy  or  paramoimt  interest  by  the  United  States 
in  its  relation  to  other  American  Republics;  that  its  purpose  was  to 
prevent  foreign  powers  from  interfering  with  the  separate  rights 
of  any  nation  m  this  hemisphere,  and  wiat  the  whole  aim  was  to 

{^reserve  to  each  Republic  the  power  of  self-development.  I  said 
urther  that  so  far  as  aiding  in  this  development  the  United  States 
claimed  no  special  privileges  over  other  coimtries. 

Senator  BRANDEOEft.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Secretary.  Were  these 
oral  declarations  that  were  made  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oral  entirely. 

Senator  JBrandegee.  No  stenographei:  was  present? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  stenographer  was  present. 

Senator  Brandegee.  This  is  from  memory? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  at  all.  It  is  made  from  memoranda 
which  I  dictated  to  a  stenographer  immediately  upon  the  departure 
of  Coimt  Ishii. 

Senator  Williams;  That  is  the  usual  way  of  keeping  these  records. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  the  only  possible  way. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  told  Viscoimt  Ishii  that  I  felt  that  the  same 
principle  should  be  applied  to  China,  and  that  no  special  privileges, 
and  certainly  no  paramount  interest,  in  that  country  should  be 
claimed  bv  any  foreign  power*  While  the  phrasing  of  the  notes 
to  be  exchanged  was  further  considered,  the  meaning  of  "special 
interest"  was  not  again  discussed. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  vou  pardon  an  interruption  there  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Y(^.  sfr. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  did  Count  Ishii  say?  Did  he  appar- 
ently coincide  with  your  view  or  did  he  maintain  silence  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  maintained  silence. 

Senator  Borah.  Have  you  anything  more,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  so  far  as  *  special  interest"  is'concemed. 

Senator  Borah.  Have  you  finished  about  the  Lansing-Ishii  agree- 
ment? 

SecretaryliANSiNG.  Not  entirely. 

Senator  Williams.  I  suggest  that  he  finish. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  there. 
Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  in  the  room  here  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  one  here  somewhere.  It  is  a  Senate 
document. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Please  give  the  number  of  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is  not  a  Senate 
document.     It  is  one  of  the  treaty  series. 

Senator  Brandegee.  For  the  use  of  the  State  Department? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  For  the  use  of  the  State  Department.  Treaty 
Series  No.  630. 

Senator  Pomerene.  There  is  no  objection  to  incorporating  that 
in  your  testimony,  is  there  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  at  aU,  sir. 

Senator  FoMERENE.  I  ask  that  that  may  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  done. 

(The  agreement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  fuU  as  follows:) 

▲ORBEMENT  BPFBCTED  BT  BZOHANOB  OF  NOTIS  BBTWIIN  THl  UNrTBD  STATES  AND 
JAPAN — MUTUAL  INTEREST  RBLATINO  TO  THE  BEPUBUO  OP  CHINA — SIGNED 
NOYEMBEB  2,   1017. 

(The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 

Japan  on  special  mission.) 

Department  op  State, 
WdMngton^  November  f ,  1917. 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  herein  my  understanding  of  the 
agreement  reached  by  us  in  our  recent  conversations  touching  the  questions  ofmutual 
interest  to  our  Governments  relating  to  the  Republic  of  China. 

In  order  to  silence  mischievous  reports  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  circulated, 
it  is  believed  by  us  that  a  public  announcement  once  more  of  the  desires  and  inten- 
tions shared  by  our  two  Governments  with  regard  to  China  is  advisable. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  recognize  that  territorial  pro- 
pinquitv  creates  special  relations  between  countries,  and  consequently  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  recognizes  that  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China, 
particularly  in  the  part  to  which  her  possessions  are  contiguous. 

The  territorial  sovereignty  of  China,  nevertheless,  remains  imim paired,  and  the 
Government  of  the.  United  States  has  every  confidence  in  the  repeated  assurances  of 
the  Im^rial  Japanese  Government  that  while  geographical  position  gives  Japan  such 
special  interests  they  have  no  desire  to  discrinunate  against  the  trade  of  other  nations 
or  to  disr^ard  the  commercial  rights  heretofore  granted  by  China  in  treaties  with  other 
powers. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  den^r  that  they  have  any  purpose 
to  infringe  in  any  way  the  independence  or  territorial  integrity  of  China,  and  they 
declare,  furthermore,  that  they  always  adhere  to  the  principle  of  the  so-called  **open 
door  "  or  equal  opportunity  for  commerce  and  industry  in  China. 

Moreover,  they  mutually  declare  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  ac<juisition  by  any 
government  of  any  special  rights  or  privileges  that  would  affect  the  mdeptodence  or 
t^ritorial  integrity  of  China,  or  that  would  deny  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any 
country  the  fml  enjoyment  of  equal  opportunity  in  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
Odna. 

I  ehaU  be  glad  to  have  Your  Excellency  confirm  this  understanding  of  the  agree- 
ment reached  by  us. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Kobert  Lansino. 
His  Excellency  Viscount  Kikujiro  IsHn, 

Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Japan^ 

on  Special  Mission. 

(The  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Japan,  on  Special  Mission, 

to  the  Secretary  of  State.) 

The  Special  Mission  op  Japan, 

Washington^  November  f ,  1917. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  to-day,  communi- 
cating to  me  your  understanding  of  tne  agreement  reached  by  us  in  our  recent  con- 
versations touching  the  questions  of  mutual  interest  to  our  Gfovemments  relating  to 
the  Republic  of  China. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  confirm  to  you,  under  authorization  of  my  Goveriiment, 
the  understanding  in  question  set  forth  in  the  following  terms: 

In  order  to  silence  mischievous  reports  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  circulated, 
it  is  believed  by  us  that  a  public  announcement  once  more  of  the  desires  and  inten- 
trons  shared  by  our  two  Governments  with  regard  to  China  is  advisable. 
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The  (jovemments  of  Japan  and  the  United  States  recognize  that  territorial  pro- 
pinquity creates  special  relations  between  countries,  and,  consequently,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  recognizes  that  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China,  par- 
ticularly in  the  part  to  which  her  possessions  are  contiguous. 

The  territorial  sovereignty  of  China,  nevertheless,  remains  imimpaired,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  every  confidence  in  the  repeated  assurances  of 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Grovemment  that  while  geo^phical  p^isition  gives  Japan 
such  special  interests,  they  have  no  desire  to  discriminate  against  the  tiade  of  other 
nations  or  to  disregard  the  commercial  rights  heretofore  granted  by  China  in  treaties 
with  other  powers. 

The  Governments  of  Japan  and  the  United  States  deny  that  they  have  any  purpose 
to  infringe  in  any  way  tne  independence  or  territorial  integritv  of  China  and  mey 
declare,  mrthermore,  mat  they  always  adhere  to  the  principle  of  the  so-called  ''open 
door,''  or  equal  opportunity  for  commerce  and  industry  in  China. 

Moreover,  they  mutually  declare  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  acquisition  by  any 
Government  of  any  special  rights  or  privileges  that  would  affect  the  independence 
or  territorial  integrity  of  China  or  that  would  deny  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any 
country  the  full  enjoyment  of  equal  opporttmity  in  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
China. 

I  take  this  opportimity  to  convey  to  you,  sir,  the  assurances  of  my  highest  con- 
sideration. 

K.  IsHn, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  Japan  on  Special  Mission. 

Hon.  Robert  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State, 

Secretary  Lansing.  On  the  2d  of  November,  1917,  as  will  appear 
by  the  document,  the  notes  were  exchanged  between  this  Govern- 
ment and  Japan,  and  I  issued  on  the  6th,  the  time  the  notes  were 
made  public,  a  statement  in  regard  to  them.  There  are  portions  of 
that  statement  that  I  would  like  to  incorporate. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Why  not  put  tne  whole  statement  in;  I 
•  mean,  furnish  it  to  the  stenographer  ?  Let  us  have  the  whole  state- 
ment. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  not  the  whole  statement. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  it  is  not  too  long,  may  it  not  be  read  now  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  This  is  real  short,  and  I  think  it  will  save 
time  to  read  this. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  mean  to  read  it  all  now,  but  later 
to  furnish  the  whole  statement  so  that  it  can  be  incorporated. 

Senator  HrroHCOCK.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  read  what  he  has 
now. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Certainly. 

Secretary  Lansing  (reading) : 

There  had  imquesticmably  been  growing  up  between  the  peoples  of  the  two  coun- 
tries a  feeling  of  suspicion  as  to  the  motives  inducing  the  activities  of  the  other  in  the 
Far  East,  a  feeling  which,  if  unchecked,  promised  to  develop  a  serious  situation. 
Rumors  and  reports  of  improper  intentions  were  increasing  and  were  more  and  more 
believed.  Les^timate  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  without  ulterior  motive 
were  presumed  to  have  political  significance,  witii  the  result  that  opposition  to  those 
enterprises  was  aroused  in  the  other  country. 

By  frankly  denouncing  the  evil  influences  which  have  been  at  work,  by  openly 
proclaiming  that  the  pohcy  of  Japan  is  not  one  of  asgreesion,  and  by  declaring  that 
there  is  no  intention  to  take  advantage  commercially  or  industrially  of  the  special 
relation  to  China  created  by  geographical  position,  the  representatives  of  Japan  have 
cleared  the  diplomatic  atmosphere  of  the  suspicions  which  had  been  so  carefully 
spread  by  our  enemies  and  by  misguided  or  overzealous  people  in  both  countries. 

The  statements  in  the  notes  reouire  no  explanation.  iSiey  not  only  contain  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  **open  door"  policy,  but  introduce  a  principle  of  nonmterference 
with  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  China,  which,  generally  applied,  is 
essential  to  perpetual  international  peace,  as  clearly  d.eclared  by  President  Wilson, 
and  which  is  the  very  foundation  also  oi  Pan  Americanism  as  interpreted  by  thia 
Government. 
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That  is  all  I  desire  to  read. 

Senator  McCumbek.  That  is  a  statement  that  you  issued  for  pub- 
lication at  the  time,  in  connection  with  the  agreement  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  sir;  for  publication. 

Senator  Fall.  Would  it  interrupt  to  ask  a  question  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Fall.  You  made  a  statement  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
Pan  Americanism.  Do  you  understand  that  the  Monroe  doctrine 
and  the  Pan-American  doctrine  as  declared  by  President  Wilson  are 
the  same  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  I  did  not  understand  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  come  to  the  same  result  but  they  are 
entirely  on  a  different  basis.  The  Monroe  doctrine  is  purely  a 
national  doctrine.    Pan  Americanism  is  an  international  pohcy. 

Senator  Hitghcock.  Did  Viscount  Ishii  make  any  pubhc  statement 
following  the  agreement  ? 

Secretary  LiSisiNG.  He  did,  very  much  of  a  similar  order. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Tliat  was  published  in  this  coimtry,  or  only 
in  Japan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  was  telegraphed  back  here.  I  can 
not  recall  exactly.  He  did  make  a  statement  on  leaving  this  coun- 
try.    I  think  his  Government  also  made  a  statement  in  Japan. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  it  your  imderstanding,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
the  original  use  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  bi^ied  upon  the  theory 
that  it  was  necessary  for  our  defense  t 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Entii*ely  so. 

Senator  Williams.  Defense  of  our  institutions,  too  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes;  of  our  country  and  our  institutions. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  apparently  a  national  policy. 

Senator  "bRANDEGEE.  And  a  warning. 

Senator  Williams.  A  declaration  by  the  United  States,  with  a 
threat  by  the  United  States  that  she  would  maintain  it  by  force,  if 
necessary. 

Senator  Borah.  Are  you  through  with  that  incident,  Mr.  Secretary  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  am,  sir. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
chronological  statement 

Senator  New.  You  say  it  was  announced  as  a  national  policy  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Ine  Monroe  doctrine  ? 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Not  as  a  regional  understanding  ? 

Secretarv  Lansing.  It  had  that  effect,  very  decidedly. 

Senator  New.  But  it  was  a  national  policy. 

Secretary  Lansing.  A  national  policy. 

Senator  New.  Announced  by  this  country  for  itself  and  by  itself? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  it  was  a  selfish  doctrine.  Pan  Ameri- 
canism is  an  xmselfish  doctrine. 

Senator  Williams.  Just  following  up  what  he  said,  I  understood 
him  to  ask  you  if  it  was  a  regional  imderstanding.  It  does  pertain 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Entirely. 
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Senator  Williams.  There  was  more  or  less  of  an  express  or  implicit 
imderstanding  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  that  tney  respected  it, 
was  there  not  ? 

SecretaryLANsiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  they  accepted  it  practically,  whether  they 
did  or  not. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  And  it  was  an  xmderstanding,  and  it  was 
regional. 

Senator  Fall.  I  do  not  like  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  to  call 
attention  to  specific  matters  and  declarations  of  other  comitries  or 
language  of  other  coimtries  with  reference  to  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
but  I  do  not  want  by  my  silence  to  seem  to  agree  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  with  the  answers  of  the 
Secretary.     It  has  been  challenged. 

Senator  Williams.  I  never  said  it  had  not.  I  was  getting  the 
Secretary's  opinion  and  expressing  my  own.  I  did  not  naean  to 
intrench  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  your  right  to  have  a  different 
opinion. 

Senator  Fall.  Exactly.  The  Senator  could  not  do  that.  How- 
ever, the  word  " xmderstanding''  impUes  something  more  than  a 
unilateral  declaration,  does  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Necessarily. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  me  ask  the  Secretary  this  question:  Was 
there  not  an  understanding  between  us  and  Great  Britain  not  to  go 
any  further,  even  before  President  Monroe  annoimced  the  doctrine  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  apparently  the  evidence  of  history, 
that  Canning  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  annoimcement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

Senator  Fall.  And  the  United  States  distinctly  declined  to  make 
the  declaration  jointly  with  Great  Britain,  whicn  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  correspondence  between  the  various  parties,  including  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  Adams,  and  Monroe. 

The  Chairman.  We  went  so  much  further  than  Canning  expected, 
that  he  rejected  it. 

Senator  Williams.  To  go  a  step  further,  the  United  States  de- 
clined to  make  a  joint  announcement  with  Great  Britain  as  was 
suggested  by  Canning,  but  the  United  States  made  an  annoimce- 
ment upon  Tier  own  nook,  and  there  had  been  a  previous  under- 
standing that  Canning  wanted  the  annoimcement  made.  Now,  that 
is  all  I  am  contending  for.  So  that  there  was  an  understanding 
which  was  to  be  constituted  a  part  of  President  Monroe's  proclama- 
tion.    It  did  constitute  a  part  of  it;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Senator  Fall.  The  Senator  is  another  man  skilled  in  the  English 
language,  and  he  can  express  in  his  words  what  he  understands,  I 
presume,  or  what  he  wants  people  to  understand  that  he  under- 
stands, as  to  an  understanding  between  Canning  and  the  United 
States  which  was  never  arrived  at. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  wish  to  state,  in  relation  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  said,  that  Canning  made  the  sugges- 
tion that  we  fell  into. 

Senator  Fall.  Canning  made  the  suggestion,  which  we  repudiated. 

Senator  Williams.  But  under  our  principle  of  not  being  involved 
in  entangling  aUiances,  we  did  not  want  to  be  involved.  And,  by 
the  way,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  favor  of  its  being  a  joint  announcement. 
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Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  aUow  such  historical 
distortions,  made,  of  course  imintentionally,  to  go  into  the  record. 

Senator  Williams.  We  will  let  it  speak  for  itself.  The  gentlemen 
will  find  it  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  answer. 

Senator, Fall.  I  challenge  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  the  committee  that  I  think  the 
discussion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  hardly  necessary  at  this  point  of 
the  hearing  of  the  Secretary. 

Senator  Williams.  I  have  thought  so  all  along. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  indulge  in  it,  then  ? 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  do  not  desire  to  ask  anything 
about  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  We  all  imderstood  what  it  was,  up  to 
six  months  ago. 

Secretary  LiANSInq.  I  congratulate  the  Senator,  because  there 
seems  to  be  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  it  means.  He 
may  be  the  only  man  that  knows. 

Senator  Borah.  There  has  been  no  misimderstanding  until  lately. 

Mr.  Secretary,  in  order  to  get  a  connected  statement  as  to  the 
situation,  at  the  time  that  Isnii  ap|>eared  here  for  the  purpose  of 
consummating  this  agreement,  the  21  demands  were  made,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1915? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  The  first  foiu*  groups  of  those  demands  had  been 
acceded  to  by  China  in  her  agreement  with  Japan  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Japanese-Chinese  agreement  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  at  the  time  that  Ishii  appeared  here,  the 
agreement,  which  followed  the  demands,  had  been  made  known  to 
the  world  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  "Borah.  Now,  who  suggested  the  proposition  of  inserting 
in  the  agreement  which  you  made  with  Ishii  this  proposition  of  special 
interest? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  made  by  Count  Ishii. 

Senator  Borah.  You  suggested  to  nim  that  if  that  meant  poUtical 
control  or  paramount  control,  you  did  not  care  to  discuss  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  What  did  he  say  in  reply  to  that,  which  would 
indicate  that  he  waived  that  construction  upon  jour  part? 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  continued  the  discussion. 

Senator  jBorah.  And  continued  it  along  what  line  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  only  along  the  line  that  he  inserted  it  in 
his  counterdraf t  of  a  note  and  urged  that  it  be  included.  But  he 
understood  exactly  what  I  interpreted  the  words  ''special  interest" 
to  mean. 

Senator  Borah.  And  you  understood  what  he  interpreted  them 
to  mean? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Borah.  He  had  said  that  his  idea  was  that  Japan  had 
special  interests  in  China  which  ought  to  be  recognized,  and  by  those 
special  interests  he  meant  paramount  control  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  and  I  told  him  I  would  not  consider  it. 
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Senator  Borah.  Did  he  say,  "Very  well,  I  adopt  that  construction 
of  it,"  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  but  he  continued  to  introduce  the  words 
"special  interest" ;  but  he  knew  that  if  he  did  not  take  my  meanii^ 
I  could  not  continue  the  discussion. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  before  and  after  he  appeared, 
his  country,  officially  or  semiofficially,  placed  the  construction  upon 
it  which  Ishii  placed  upon  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Before? 

Senator  Borah.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  further  than  his 
statement. 

Senator  Borah.  I  have  a  dispatch  here  from  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador to  his  home  Government,  made  October  22,  1917,  in  which  he 
said  that  Japanese 

Senator  rOMERENE.  From  what  are  you  reading  ? 

Senator  Borah.  From    a   copy   of    this   dispatch   published    in 
"Democracy  and  the  Eastern  Question.'' 

Secretary  Lansing.  Bvwhom? 

Senator  Borah.  By  mr.  Millard.  Is  there  any  question  about  the 
authenticity  of  the  dispatch  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  question,  because  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it,  except  his  publication  of  it. 

Senator  Borah.  Do  you  have  any  doubt  about  this  publication, 
being  correct,  as  to  this  dispatch  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  information  on  the  subject  at  all, 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Senator  Borah,  Then  you  do  not  desire  to  have  it  inferred  from 
your  answer  that  it  is  fake  ? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  Or  true  ? 
'    Secretary  Lansing.  No,  neither  one. 

Senator  Borah.  We  will  read  it  and  see  whether  time  proves  it  to 
be  true.     [Reading:] 

The  Japanese  are  manifesting  more  and  more  clearly  a  tendency  to  interpret  the 
special  position  of  Japan  in  China,  inter  alia,  in  the  sense  that  other  powers  must  not 
undertake  in  China  any  political  steps  without' previously  exchanging  views  with 
Japan  on  the  subject — a  condition  that  would  to  some  extent  establish  a  Japanese 
control  over  the  foreign  affairs  of  China.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment does  not  attach  great  importance  to  its  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  open 
door  and  the  integrity  of  China,  regarding  it  as  merely  a  repetition  of  the  assurances 
repeatedly  given  by  it  earlier  to  other  powers  and  implving  no  new  restrictions  for 
the  Japanese  policy  in  China.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  in  some  future  time 
there  mav  arise  in  this  connection  misunderstandings  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  The  minister  for  foreira  affairs  a^in  confirmed  to-day  in  conversation  wit^ 
me  that  in  the  negotiations  by  v  iscount  Ishii  the  question  at  issue  is  not  some  special 
concession  to  Japan  in  these  or  other  parts  of  China,  but  Japan's  special  position  in 
China  as  a  whole. 

That  information,  I  take  it^  was  imknown  to  you  at  the  time  you 
had  your  discussion  with  Ishu. 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  That  dispatch  I 

Senator  Borah.  Yes. 

Secretarv  Lansing.  Entirely  so.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Root-Takahira  agreement  included  an  arrangement  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  that  they  would  take  no  steps 
without  consulting  each  other,  and  it  would  have  the  same  effect  as 
this  statement  made  by  the  Russian  Ambassador. 
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Senator  Borah.  And  in  another  dispatch  from  the  Rnflsian  Am- 
bassador under  date  of  November  1,  1917,  there  b  another  paragraph 
which  I  quote.     p[leading:] 

To  my  question  wbether  he  did  not  fear — 

This  was  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  Japan  that  he  was 
talking  to — 

that  in  the  future  misundentandinsB  might  arise  from  the  different  interpretations  by 
Japan  and  the  United  States  of  the  meaning  of  the  tenns  ''special  position"  and 
''special  interests"  of  Japan  in  China.  Viscount  Motono  replied  by  saying  that  (a  sap 
in  the  original).  Nevertheless  I  gain  the  impression  from  the  words  of  the  minister  mat 
he  is  conscious  of  the  possibility  of  nusunderstandings  also  in  the  future,  but  is  of  the 
opinion  that  in  such  a  case  Japan  would  have  better  means  at  her  disposal  for  carrying 
into  effect  her  interpretation  than  the  United  States. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  you  stated  the  other  day,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, that  after  this  Lansin^-Idiii  ajgreement  was  made,  Japan  placed 
the  construction  upon  it  which  Ishu  desired  to  have  you  place  upon  it 
in  the  first  instance? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  recollection  that  there  is  any  state- 
ment made  by  the  Japanese  Oovemment  as  to  the  fact  which  you  set 
forth. 

Senator  Borah.  Have  you  information  that  it  was  made  by  the 
press  of  Japan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Borah.  And  by  publications  which  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Government  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Borah.  Now,  these  notes  between  yourself  and  Count 
lahii  were  published  first  in  Japan,  were  they  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  jBorah.  Was  that  in  accordance  with  the  understanding  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  beheve  not.  I  beheve  they  were  pub- 
lished— I  believe  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  China  before  they 
were  made  pubUc. 

Senator  Borah.  Japan  presented  the  information  of  these  notes  to 
Chma? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Senator  Borah.  Yes;  and  the  first  knowledge  that  the  American 
ambassador  had  of  the  contents  of  the  notes  or  uiat  they  existed  came 
to  him  from  the  Japanese  Government? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  can  not  tell  you.  Very  likely  that  is 
so,  however. 

Senator  Borah.  They  were  published  there.  There  was  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  date  upon  which  they  should  be  published  and  made 
known  to  the  world  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  6th  of  November ;  four  days  after  they 
were  signea. . 

Senator  Borah.  And  they  were  published  in  China  and  Japan 
prior  to  that  time  ? 

Secratary  Lansing.  I  will  not  say  that  they  were  published. 

Senator  Borah.  They  were  made  known  to  China  prior  to  that  ? 

Secretary  Lansing;  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  And  the  information  came  back  here  prior  to  the 
time  it  should  ha^e  been  published  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  you  could  have 
had  it  by  cable. 

Senator  Borah.  The  information  came  to  this  comitry  not  through 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  through  cable  from  duna  and  Japan. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  tell  that.  I  do  not  recall  any  such 
thing. 

Senator  Borah.  The  Chinese  Legation  issued  a  statement  in  the 
nature  of  a  protest,  November  12,  1917. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  a  protest. 

Senator  Borah.  What  do  you  regard  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  A  declaration,  as  she  called  it. 

Senator  Borah.  I  said,  *'  in  the  nature  of  a  protest.''  I  should  say, 
"a  declaration." 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  was  after  the  publication? 

Senator  Borah.  Yes.  Of  course  they  could  not  issue  it  before, 
because  they  did  not  know. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  intimated  that  the  Chinese  Government 
did  have  advance  information,  and  I  thought  possibly  you  might  be 
imder  the  impression  that  they  issued  this  proclamation  before. 

Senator  Borah.  If  I  led  to  that  inference  I  should  be  corrected - 
It  is  declared  [reading] : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Japan  have  recently, 
in  order  to  silence  mischievous  repjorts,  effected  an  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
concerning  their  desires  and  intentions  with  regard  to  China.  Copies  of  the  said  notes 
have  been  communicated  to  the  Chinese  Government  by  the  Japanese  Minister  at 
Peking;  and  the  Chinese  Government,  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  hastens 
to  make  the  following  declaration  so  as  to  make  known  the  views  of  the  Government. 

The  principle  adopted  by  the  Chinese  Government  towards  the  friendl^r  nations 
has  always  been  one  of  justice  and  equality;  and  consequently  the  lights  enjoyed  by 
the  friendly  nations  derived  ^m  the  treaties  have  been  consiatently  respected,  and 
BO,  even  with  the  special  relations  between  countries  created  by  the  tauct  of  territorial 
contij^ty,  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  they  have  already  been  provided  for  in  her  existing 
treaties.  Hereafter  the  Chinese  Government  will  still  adhere  to  tlie  principle  hitherto 
adopted,  and  hereby  it  is  again  declared  that  the  Chinese  Government  will  not  allow 
herself  to  be  boimd  by  any  agreement  entered  into  by  other  nations. 

That  last  sentence  undoubtedly  had  reference  to  the  Ishii  agree- 
ment? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  And  they  undoubtedly  interpreted  it  as  giving 
more  than  a  geographical  interest  in  China. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  an  assumption  that  I  do  not  think  fol- 
lows from  the  language. 

Senator  Borah.  What  is  your  construction  of  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Simply  that  that  was  a  very  natural  thing  for 
a  Oovemment  to  issue  a  declaration  of  that  sort  because  it  was  deal- 
ing more  or  less  with  her  interests.  I  wish,  since  you  have  inserted 
the  text  of  that  declaration  into  the  hearing,  that  you  would  also 
insert  the  title. 

Senator  Borah  (reading) : 

Declaration  of  the  Chinese  Government  concerning  the  notes  exchanged  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan,  dated  November  2,  1917. 

Senator  Pomerene.  May  I  suggest  there  that  it  would  seem  to  bo 
a  natural  thing  for  the  Chinese  Government  to  issue  such  a  declara- 
tion in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  newspapers  of  Japan  had  apparently 
placed  a  diflFerent^onstruction  upon  the  agreement  from  that  which 
was  entertained  b^^^e  United  States. 
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Senator  Borah.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  had  prior  to  the  12th 
of  NoYember  or  not,  because  that  was  only  five  days  after  the  pub- 
Kcation  in  Japan. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  you  had  stated 
that  there  were  such  publications. 

Senator  Borah.  No  doubx,  there  were  such  views  in  the  Japanese 
press. 

I  would  like  the  Secretary  to  make  clear  to  my  untrained  mind 
the  difference  between  a  declaration  and  a  protest  in  the  diplomatic 
world. 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  is  a  very  decided  diflFerence.  A  protest 
calls  for  an  answer,  and  a  declaration  does  not. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  declaration  was  in  entire  accord  with 
the  American  interpretation  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Entirely,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  The  Monroe  doctrine  did  not  call  for  any 
answer. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  declaration  was  delivered  to  the  State 
Department  here  by  the  Chinese  ambassador,  and  it  was  also  de- 
livered at  the  Japanese  Government. 

Senator  Brandegee.  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  at  the  time 
you  and  Count  IshU  were  Hiaving  your  conversations  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  and  as  to  what  "special  interests"  meant,  did  he  say 
anything  which  would  allow  you  to  imderstand  what  he  meant  by 
the  term  "special  interests"? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Nothing  further  than  I  have  stated. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  he  at  any  time  intimate  that  it  meant 
paramountcy  or  interest  different  from  that  of  any  other  nation, 
other  than  from  Japan's  propinquity  to  Chiina  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  My  only  recollection  as  to  that  is  that  he  wished 
to  have  inserted  the  words  "special  interests  and  influence,"  and  I 
objected  seriously  to  the  insertion  of  the  words  "and  influence,"  and 
they  were  stricken  out. 

Senator  Brandegee.  He  gave  no  intimation  of  what  he  under- 
stood by  those  terms?  He  did  not  attempt  to  define  either  "influ- 
ence" or  "special  interests,"  did  he? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Nothing  further  than  that,  except  that  the 
insertion  of  the  words  "and  influence"  indicated  that  he  understood 
fully  my  interpretation  of  "special  interests." 

^nator  Brandegee.  "Special  interests"  could  not  mean  any- 
thing else,  in  your  opinion,  could  it,  except 

S^^tary  Lansing.  Political. 

Senator  Brandegee  (continuing).  Except  political ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  true. 

Senator  IBorah.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  direct  your 
attention  again  to  what  are  termed  the  secret  treaties  published  by 
Trotsld  after  November,  1917,  when  the  Kerensky  government  fell? 

Up  to  the  time  of  those  pubUcations  and  the  transmission,  as  you 
have  suggested,  by  the  representative  of  the  United  States  to  our 
Government,  did  our  Government  have  any  knowledge  whatsoever 
of  those  secret  treaties  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  not,  sir. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  you  familiar  with  their  terms 
now? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  could  not,  without  refreshing  my  mem- 
ory as  to  the  terms  of  any  treaties  that  were  entered  into 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  the  first  intimation  that  the 
United  States  had  of  those  secret  treaties  was  in  the  pubUcation  by 
Trotsky? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  any  position  taken  by 
our  commissioners  at  Paris  concerning  secret  treaties  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Only  in  the  spitit  of  tiie  treaty,  finally. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caluornia.  In  the  discussion  and  die  conversa- 
tions, the  debates,  or  the  arguments,  was  there  a  definite  position 
at  any  time  taken  by  the  American  commissioners  concerning  secret 
treaties? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  should  not  wish  to  answer  that,  be- 
cause— of  course  you  understand  the  organization  of  the  peace  con- 
ference for  work,  do  you  not  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Partially  so.  I  would  not  say 
wholly  so. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  might  explain  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  If  you  please. 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  the  first  instance,  it  was  discovered  that  to 
deal  with  so  manj  delegates  and  delegations  as  there  were  at  Paris 
was  not  a  practicable  way  of  doing  business.  There  were  some 
80  delegates.  It  was  therefore  determined  that  there  should  be 
instituted  a  coimcil  of  ten  composed  of  the  5  heads  of  the  principal 

Sowers,  and  the  5  foreign  ministers  of  the  several  powers.  They 
ealt  with  the  questions  and  planned  in  a  general  wav  the  work  of 
the  conference.  Certain  commissions  were  appointed  by  the  confer- 
ence at  the  suggestion  of  the  Coimcil  of  Ten,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
other  commissions  were  appointed  directly  by  the  Coimcil  of  Ten 
when  it  became  necessary  to  deal  with  specific  subjects. 

Later,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  there  shoula  be  a  division  of 
the  Coimcil  of  Ten  in  order  that  the  work  might  progress  more 
rapidly,  a  division  into  a  council  of  heads  of  States  wnich  was  com- 
posed of  President  Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Clemenceau,  and 
Mr.  Orlando,  and  then  there  was  a  council  of  foreign  ministers 
established  which  was  composed  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  heads 
of  the  principal  Governments,  at  which  presided  Mr.  Pichon,  French 
minister  of  foreign  aflFairs,  Mr.  Balfour,  Baron  Sonnino,  and  myself, 
ministers  of  foreign  aflFairs,  and  Baron  Makino,  of  Japan,  who  was  a 
former  minister  of  foreign  aflFairs  of  Japan. 

Senator  Moses.  There  were,  then  five  in  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  and  only  four  in  the  Council  of  the  Heads  of  the  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  they  were  frequently  designated  as  the 
Council  of  Four  and  the  Council  of  Five. 

The  Council  of  Four  practically  had  entire  control  of  all  the  activi- 
ties of  the  various  councils,  commissions,  and  committees  that  were 
appointed. 

The  Council  of  Five  took  up  the  questions  which  were  referred 
to  it  by  the  Council  of  Four.  Tiiey  frequently  had  hearing,  and  they 
frequently  even  appointed  special  committees  to  consider  subjects 
and  report  directly  to  them;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  passed 
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on  questions  that  were  submitted  to  them  and  made  reconmienda- 
tions  to  the  Council  of  Four,  who  adopted,  rejected,  or  amended 
their  recommendations. 

That  was  the  system  of  operation,  and  that  prevailed  to  the  last. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  Did  the  Council  of  Five  have 
referred  to  it  at  any  time  questions  of  territorial  disposition  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Many. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caliiomia.  As  a  member  of  the  council,  and 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States,  did  you  have  any 
policy  concerning  secret  treaties  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall  that  the  question  of  secret 
treaties  came  up  before  the  Council  of  Five  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  far  as  you  are  aware,  did  the 
United  States  commissioners  have  any  policy  respecting  secret 
treaties? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  that  as  I  merely  stated  the  policy 
myself.  I  was  approached  by  one  of  the  Italian  representatives  as 
to  the  treaty  of  London.  That  was  before  we  had  had  any  nieetings 
of  the  conference,  at  all,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  would  be  toward  the  treaty  of  London,  and  I  said 
that  so  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned  it  woidd  support  the 
treaty  of  London  if  it  was  just,  and  if  it  was  unjust  it  would  resist  it 
or  any  portion  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Pardon  me  for  repeating  the  ques- 
tion: Specifically,  then,  there  was  no  policy  outlined  for  the  American 
Commissioners  concerning  secret  treaties,  at  all? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  did  not  consider  ourselves  bound  by  secret 
treaties. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean 
That  was  a  definite  policy  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  A  definite  policy. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  was  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  in  the  negotiations  at  Paris? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  But  I  understand  you  further  to  have  left  the 
inference,  at  any  rate,  that  where  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  were  just 
and  reasonable,  the  United  States  would  respect  them  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes.     Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  was,  Senator,  as  I  gathered 
it,  irrespective  of  any  treaty;  they  would  determine  the  matter  upon 
its  justice.     Is  not  tnat  correct? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  did  not  quite  mean  that,  Senator,  where  it 
had  not  been  determined  by  the  treaty;  but  if  the  determination  by 
the  treaty  was  reasonable  and  just,  the  United  States  would  respect  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Let  me  see  if  I  get  that  correctly. 
Was  it  not  the  justice  of  the  particular  territorial  disposition  that 
controlled,  with  you,  rather  than  any  secret  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  I  think  I  understand  you. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Yes.  Of  course  you  will  bear  in  mind,  in  that 
connection,  that  it  is  not  always  possible,  in  a  diplomatic  n^otiation 
such  as  this,  to  carry  out  entirely  yoin  own  ideas  of  what  justice  is. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  recognize  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  we  had  to  make  peace. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes.  Now,  are  you  familiar  with 
any  engagements,  if  there  are  any,  that  the  L^nited  States  undertakes 
in  the  Austrian  treaty  ? 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  that  question  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  asked  him  if  there  were  any  en- 
gagements with  which  he  was  familiar  that  the  United  States  under- 
takes in  the  Austrian  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  want  to  refresh  my  memory  on  that. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  got  the  full  text  of  the  Austrian  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  could  not  speak  with  accu- 
racy of  that,  at  present  ? 

Secertary  Lansing.  I  could  not  speak  at  all. 

Senator  Williams.  With  authority  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  No;  accurately,  he  said.  Do  you 
know  whether  or  not  in  the  Turkish  and  in  the  Bulgarian  treaties  that 
are  contemplated  there  are  any  engagements  that  the  United  States 
is  to  imdertake  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  have  had  no  text  on  those  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  the  fidl  engagements  in 
which  the  United  States  may  be  involved  can  not  be  determined 
until  we  get  the  full  text  of  all  the  treaties. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  quite  true,  of  course. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any 
tripartite  agreement  with  respect  to  the  Orient  or  the  Far  East 
between  France,  England,  and  Japan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  never  seen  any.  I  have  heard  of  such 
an  agreement,  but  I  do  not  know  of  its  contents,  only  in  that  gen- 
eral way. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  say  you  have  heard  of  it  in  a 
general  way.     Have  you  heard  of  it  officially  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johns.on  of  Califomia.  Have  you  heard  of  it  in  such 
fashion  that  in  your  opinion  you  could  say  that  such  an  agreement 
exists? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  not  wish  to  say  so,  but  I  believe  so. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Near  East  now  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Far  East  and 
the  Orient. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Are  you  speaking  of  Asia  Minor? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Yes;  of  Asia  Minor,  China,  and  the 
territory  thereabouts. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Possibly  it  would  help  me  to  answer  and  it 
would  be  of  more  value  to  you  if  I  should  find  out  just  what  this  has 
to  do  with  the  German  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  It  has  this  to  do  with  it:  The 
Grerman  treaty  has  within  it  a  league  of  nations.  TTie  German  treaty 
has  within  it  a  disposition  of  a  part  of  China.  If  there  is  a  secret 
tripartite  agreement  in  existence  to-day  dealing  with  other  parts  of 
Chma  and  other  parts  of  the  Far  East,  of  course,  we  ought  to  know 
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it  when  we  are  dealing  with  this  particular  treaty.     That  is  the 
theory,  exactly,  upon  which  I  asked  you. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  your  opinion,  then,  does  such  an 
agreement,  such  a  tripartite  agreement — mutual  understanding—^ 
exist? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  without — — 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  May  I  rest  it  upon  the  proposition 
that  you  believe  there  is  such  a  one  ? . 

Sexjretary  Lansing.  I  believe  there  is  such  an  agreement.  Just 
what  it  contains  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Williams.  To  what  effect  do  you  believe  it  extends? 
YHiat  is  the  substance  of  the  understanding  that  you  believe  exists  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  believe  there  was  some  agreement  early  in 
the  war  as  to,  possibly,  the  spheres  of  influence  in  Turkish  territory. 

Senator  Williams.  In  Turkish  territory? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Senator,  are  you  inquiring  about  Turkey,  or 
the  Far  East  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  was  inquiring  about  Asia  Minor 
and  China  as  well. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  any  other 
agreements  with  regard  to  China.     I  do  not  beheve  there  are  any. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  beheve  that  this  agreement  is  limited  to 
what  is  generally  known  as  Asia  Minor  and  that  section  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  To  the  Ottoman  Empire,  I  would  say. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand^  as  a  matter  of  newspaper 
notoriety,  at  any  rate,  whether  it  is  true  or  not — nobody  knows 
how  mucn  is  true — that  there  was  some  sort  of  agreement  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  and  Italy  and  Greece  with  recard  to 
Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  possibly  Armenia.  Is  mat  the 
matter  you  are  referring  to  ? 

Secretary  Lansing,  xes;  that  is  the  matter  I  am  referring  to. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  will  clear  that  up.  Do  you 
refer  to  an  agreement  between  France,  England,  and  Japan? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Another  one  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Csdifomia.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Senator  PoiiERENE.  Do  I  imderstand,  then,  that  when  you  said 
that  you  believed  there  was  such  a  tripartite  agreement  awhile  ago, 
you  meant  between  some  other  parties  and  France,  Great  Britam, 
and  Japan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  did  not  refer  to  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Japan,  at  all.  I  referred  to  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  in 
r^ard  to  the  Ottoman  Empire;  nothing  else. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  I  am  glad  of  the  correction, 
because  I  thought  your  answer  was  open  to  tne  suggestion  made  by 
Senator  Pomerene,  and  I  wanted  to  get  it  exactly.  The  question 
did  involve  only  those  three  powers;  but  you  have  made  that  matter 
plain,  now,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
^  Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Do  you  recall,  first,  the  submission 
of  Uie  German  treaty;  then  subsequently,  the  matter  coining  up 
upon  modification  or  revision? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  recall  such  a  thing  trans- 
piring? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  it  is 
a  fact  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  Mr.  Clemenceau  left  to  the  President 
the  determination  of  whether  there  should  be  modidfication  or  revision  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  all,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  was  the  reason  that  Japan 
had  no  place  on  the  first  council  of  five  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  was  no  head  of  the  state. 

Senator  Moses.  She  had  a  chief  plenipotentiary. 

Secretarv  Lansing.  I  know,  but  that  is  a  different  thing.  That  is 
the  head  aelegation.  There  now  are  sitting  in  Paris,  instead  of  the 
Council  of  the  Heads  of  States  and  the  Coimcil  of  Forei^  liGnisters, 
a  Council  of  the  Heads  of  Delegations^  which  are  dealmg  with  the 
Austrian,  Bulgarian,  and  Turkish  questions. 

Senator  Moses.  Roumanian,  too  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Roumanian,  yes. 

Senator  Moses.  At  any  time  during  the  consideration  of  the  treaty 
was  the  question  of  racial  minorities  brought  forward  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  could  not  answer  Siat  with  actual  knowledge, 
because  whatever  was  brought  forward  in  that  connection  was  brought 
forward  before  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations,  and  I  was 
not  a  member  of  that  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  think  it  was  brought  forward  before  that 
commission  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  believe  it  was. 

Senator  Moses.  And  what  determination  was  made  of  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  could  not  answer. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  how  our  representar 
tives  on  that  commission  voted  on  that  question  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  liot  answer,  sir.    I  can  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
blockade,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  blockade  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  feature  of  it  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  there  a  blockade  being  main- 
tained in  respect  to  Russia  at  the  present  time? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  off,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  we  a  party  to  it  for  a  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Only  so  far  as  it  affected  certain  ports  that 
were  occupied  by  Germans. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  our  people  at  liberty  to  trade 
with  Russia  now — ^I  mean  European  Russia  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  To  an  extent.  I  do  not  know  how  far.  That 
is  a  matter  which  the  War  Trade  Board  is  at  present  considering.  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  a  rather  dangerous  thing  to  do. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  we  have 
merchants  in  Stockholm  waiting  to  go  in  and  trade  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  believe  we  have, 
because  we  have  many  in  neutral  countries  simply  waiting  for  the 
treaty  of  peace  to  be  ratified,  when  thev  will  go  in  and  stand  an  equal 
chance  with  the  British  and  the  French,  who  are  also  waiting. 

Senator  Williams.  With  regard  to  our  blockade  of  certam  ports 
of  Russia,  do  you  know  whether  that  affected  only  those  ports  of 
Russia  where  the  commerce  of  Russia  would  become  indirectly,  at 
any  rate,  commerce  with  Germany! 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  practically  the  only  place  that  we  car- 
ried on  a  blockade. 
Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  -understand. 
Secretary  Lansing.  The  attitudcf  of  this  Government  has  been  that 
a  blockade  was  an  act  of  war,  and  that  we  coidd  not  institute  a 
blockade  until  Confess  had  declared  war  on  Russia.     That  has  been 
our  attitude,  and  within  a  week  I  have  sent  such  instructions  to  Paris. 
Senator  Williams.  That  is,  a  blockade  against  all  Russia  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  A  blockade  against  points  in  G^ermany  or  under 
German  influence  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  a  different  thing. 
Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.    How  long  nave  we  been  a  part  of 
the  blockade  of  Russia  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  We  have  not  been  a  part  of  the  blockade,  yet. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  At  any  time? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  not  the  French  and  the  English 
trading  in  Germany  now  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Trading  in  Germany  ? 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 
Senator  Williams.  Across  the  border  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  not  trade  relations  resumed 
between  the  French  and  the  English  and  the  Germans  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Not  entirely. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  entirely;  that  is  quite  true; 
but  are  they  not  resumed  so  that  they  are  resumed  in  great  part  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  Without  the  sanction  of  the  Governments,  I 
believe. 

Senator    Williams.  We    are    also    trading   with    Germany,    are 
we  not  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  To  a  certain  extent;  sending  cotton  through 
certain  Dutdh  ports;  that  goes  on  through  to  Germany? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  can  not  resume  trade  relations  until 
we  have  consuls  in  the  various  ports,  and  we  can  not  have  consuls 
in  the  various  ports  imtil  this  treaty  is  ratified. 

The  CHAiKBfAN.  We  abrogated — or  terminated,  I  should  say — the 
Russian  treaty,  as  you  wiU  know,  some  years  ago. 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  ever  made  another  consular  treaty  with 
Germany? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Not  yet.    We  have  not  had  the  opportunity. 
The  Chairman.  How  did  we  carry  on  trade  with  Germany? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  By  mutual  agreements  with  our  consular 
officers. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  do  that. 

Secretary  Lansing,  with  any  country. 

The  Chairman.  Trade  can  be  carried  on  without  a  consular 
treaty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  say  a  consular  treaty;  I  said  without 
consular  officers.  You  can  not  carry  on  much  trade  without  consular 
officers. 

Senator  Harding.  What  would  happen  to  our  trade  if  England, 
France,  and  Japan  were  to  ratify  this  treaty  and  we  should  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  could  not  have  consular  officers.  We 
could  not  go  on  with  the  trade. 

Senator  Harding.  The  treaty  becomes  effective  on  such  ratifica- 
tion? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  the  treaty  gives  us  every  rig^ht  that 
France,  England,  or  Japan  would  have  in  commercial  relations  the 
moment  it  is  signed,  even  by  them,  even  though  we  do  not  sign  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  it  does  not  go  into  effect  except  by  the 
signature  of  those  who  have  ratified  the  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  wording  of  the  treaty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  ? 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  wording? 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  not  the  treaty  itself  provide  that  when 
it  is  ratified  so  that  it  becomes  an  effective  treaty  even  as  between 
those  nations,  that  all  nations  shall  have  the  right  of  the  most- 
favored  nation  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No^  sir;  because  there  is  no  most-favored- 
nation  clause  that  we  can  mvoke. 

Senator  McCumber.  No;  but  if  the  treaty  does  provide  that  every 
one  of  the  allied  and  associated  nations  shall  have  the  rights  of  the 
most-favored  nation,  then  when  this  is  signed  by  Great  Britain  and 
France  and  England  and  Grermany,  that  gives  us  the  right,  does  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  right  to  what  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  The  right  of  the  most-favored  nation  to  trade 
in  Germany s  territory?  Of  course  I  admit  that  you  would  have  to 
have  consmar  agents  to  get  along  very  well. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  of  course. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  bare  legal  right. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  will  simply  say  that  the  treaty  so  provides. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  tmnk  that  the  ratification  by  any 
other  power  can  create  peace  between  this  coimtry  and  Germany. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  it  declares  what  the  commercial  relations 
shall  be  between  this  coimtry  and  Grermany  and  all  the  allied  powers, 
including  the  United  States.  I  can  not  turn  to  it  immediately,  but 
I  call  your  attention  to  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  But  unless  we  accept  that,  it  does  not  affect  us. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  trading  with  Germany  now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

Secretary  Lansing.  To  a  very  small  degree,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  StUl,  we  are  trading  with  Germany  now,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact. 
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Seoretary  Lansing.  Because  it  is  an  emergency. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  not  going  into  explanations,  but  I  am  sim- 
ply stating  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  trading  with  Germany  now. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  but  it  is  not  the  legdized  trade  of  a  time 
of  peace,  when  we  say  we  are  trading  with  her. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  did  not  say  what  kind  of 
trading  it  was  or  how  much  it  was.  I  said  that  we  were  trading  with 
Germany  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  sir,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  let  it  rest  there.  I  want  to  show  that  the  trade  we  are  carrying 
on  with  Grermany  amounts  to  nothing  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  make  any  explanation  you  desire,  of 
course. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  it  will  amount  to  nothing  until  we  have  a 
restoration  of  peace;  and  the  only  way  we  can  have  a  restoration  of 
peace  is  by  the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

Senator  Williams.  Or  the  making  oi  a  new  one. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  France  ?  I  saw  it  stated  that  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  would  not  take  up  the  discussion  of  the  peace 
treaty  until  the  26th  of  August. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  heard  that  was  so,  sir.  That  is  all  I  know 
about  it.     I  have  seen  that  in  the  paper. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Secretrary,  I  was  not  here  during  the  first  part 
of  your  discussion  of  this  consular  matter.  In  the  event  that  we 
ratified  this  treaty,  would  consular  arrangements  be  restored  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany  at  once  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  treaty  for  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  does  not  make  any  difference.  We  could 
have  just  a  formal  agreement.  We  can  send  consular  officers  any- 
where, provided  we  can  find  a  government  from  which  the  proper 
documents  can  issue. 

Senator  Fall.  We  could  do  that  without  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  not  without  the  treaty  of  peace,  because* 
we  can  not  trade  with  enemies. 

Senator  Fall.  The  reason  for  my  remark  is  because  I  have  here 
before  me  what  purport  to  be  the  counterproposals  of  Germany,  with 
the  Brockdorff-Kantzau  covering  letter,  and  the  answer  to  the  same 
with  the  Clemenceau  letter,  and  the  specific  discussion  of  yourself  and 
the  other  peace  commissioners;  and  I  find  under  the  discussion  of 
part  10,  Economic  Causes,  a  final  answer,  followed  by  the  other 
matters,  to  Germany,  containing  this  statement: 

Consular  relations  are  not  reciprocally  established,  owing  to  the  war  activity  of 
Crennan  consiils. 

That  is,  not  established  and  not  provided  for  in  the  Peace  Treaty, 
and  this  is  our  oJB&cial  answer: 

Private  property  of  Germans  abroad  may  justly  be  used  to  meet  reparation  changes. 
as  Germany's  resources  are  wholly  inadequate  and  because  in  the  war  the  alliea 
powers  themselves  have  had  to  take  over  forei^  investments  of  their  nationals  to 
meet  foreign  obligations,  giving  their  own  domestic  obligations  in  return. 

The  significant  part  of  it  is  that  in  passing  upon  this  treaty  I  noted, 
as  all  the  other  members  did  immediately,  tnat  there  was  no  provision 
for  reciprocal  trade  relations  except  as  carried  on  by  certain  com- 
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missions,  the  Reparation  Commission  having  general  govemii^aital 
powers,  for  instance;  but  here  is  the  distinct  statement  as  to  why  tiie 
consular  agreements,  which  we  either  place  in  a  peace  treaty  or  follow 
by  a  separate  consiilar  agreement,  are  not  reciprocally  established. 
In  answer  to  the  demand  of  Germany  that  these  very  things  be  done, 
the  specific  reason  is  set  forth  here,  if  this  is  a  correct  statement  of  the 
position  of  the  Allies,  and  the  reason  stated  why  we  do  not  provide  for 
consular  relations.     I  will  read  it  agam : 

Consular  relation^  are  not  reciprocally  established,  owing  to  the  war  activity  of 
German  consuls. 

Senator  Williams.  ''Reciprocally." 

Senator  Fall.  That  was  the  governing  influence  with  the  peace 
commissioners,  was  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  in  the  event  that  we  sim  this  treaty,  the 
war  activities  of  the  German  consuls  would  no  longer  prevent  our 
entering  into  consular  relations  with  Germany? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Why,  we  have  got  to  negotiate  a  consular 
treaty  with  Germany,  of  course. 

Senator  Fall.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  or  an  I  misinformed,  that  through 
your  office  the  statement  was  made  that,  in  the  absence  of  consular 
agents  or  consuls  of  the  United  States  m  Germany,  consuls  of  other 
countries  in  Germany  would  be  asked  temporarily  to  take  care  of  the 
American  business,  in  order  that  trade  might  go  along? 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  have  to  a  certain  extent  been  asked  to 
do  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  mean  the  consuls  of  neutral 
countries  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  neutral  countries ;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Has  that  request  been  made  of 
them? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall  that  it  has. 

Senator  Fall.  As  I  recall,  the  statement  purporting  to  emanate 
from  your  office — possibly  it  may  have  been  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce — was  tnat  that  request  had  been  made,  ana  pending  a 
final  arrangement,  or  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  and  consular  arrange- 
ments being  restored,  that  consuls  of  other  countries  who  were  there 
would  be  asked  to  take  care  of  American  trade,  and  that  American 
trade  with  Germany  was  being  carried  on  through  such  channels.  I 
assume  that  it  meant  through  the  consuls  of  such  countries  as  Sweden, 
Norway,  Switzerland,  and  Holland — neutral  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  that  any  Senator 
desires  to  ask  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  On  page  537  of  the  treaty  is  a  provision  which 
says  that  the  treaty  only  becomes  operative  with  those  who  ratify  it. 
I  will  read  the  provision: 

A  fiiBt  proc^  verbal,  of  the  deposit  of  ratifications  will  be  drawn  up  as  soon  as  the 
treaty  has  been  ratified  by  Grermany  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  three  of  the  principal 
allied  and  associated  powers  on  the  other  hand. 

From  the  date  of  this  first  proc^  verbal  the  treaty  will  come  into  force  between  the 
high  contracting  parties  who  have  ratified  it. 

The  Chairman.  Read  the  whole  of  it. 
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Senator  Swanson.  The  rest  of  it  reads: 

For  the  determination  of  all  periods  of  time  provided  for  in  the  present  treaty  this 
date  will  be  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty. 

Of  course  that  Kmits  it  to  those  who  ratify  it. 

Senator  McCumbek.  Let  us  put  into  the  record  this  statement  in 
addition,  that  if  the  treaty  itself  provides,  and  there  is  an  agreement 
between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  and  France,  that  Germany  shall 

gve  to  the  UniteS  States  the  same  rights  that  she  gives  to  France  and 
reat  Britain,  then  we  have  the  right  to  take  advantage  of  the  treaty 
which  Germany  has  made  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  that  she 
will  give  to  American  citizens  the  same  rights  that  she  gives  to  the 
British  and  French  citizens,  and  that  is  what  I  contend  this  treaty 
does  provide. 

Senator  Swansox.  But  that  treaty.does  not  become  operative  until 
we  ^:ree  to  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  can  take  advantage  of  it  or  not,  as  we 
choose,  but  we  have  that  right  in  the  treaty  itself. 

Senator  Williams.  By  that  the  Senator  mav  mean  one  of  two 
things.  If  he  means  that  while  we  are  technically  at  war  'with  Ger- 
many we  can  claim  the  rights  of  the  most  favored  nation,  that  she  has 
^ven  to  those  who  are  technically  at  peace  with  hor,  I  think  he  must 
be  mistaken.  But  immediately  after  the  ratification  by  us,  of  course 
we  come  into  our  rights  under  the  treaty. 

The  Chaiiman.  Are  there  any  more  questions  to  be  asked  of  the 
Secretary  ? 

Soiator  Fall.  I  should  like  to  ask  this  question,  Mr.  Secretary: 
Has  the  ban  been  removed  from  the  importation  of  German  potash  ? 
I  have  a  newspaper  clipping  here  which  says  that  the  War  Trade 
Board,  in  response  to  the  farmers*  demand  for  potash  for  fertilizer, 
have  removed  the  ban,  and  that  German  potash  can  now  be  imported 
into  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Fall.  We  are  technically  at  war  with  Germany,  and  still 
under  the  powers  vested  in  the  War  Trade  Board  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  the  War  TVade  Board  can  relieve  tnat  condition  to 
the  extent  of  allowing  the  importation  of  potash  simply  by  a  declara- 
tion of  the  War  Trade  Board  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Certainly. 

Senator  jFall.  Could  the  War  Trade  Board  by  a  similar  dealaration, 
or  by  a  similar  proclamation,  relieve  the  ban  against  the  trading  with 
Germans  in  every  other  way  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Those  are  imports  into  this  country  and  not 
emorts  to  Germany. 

Senator  Fall.  Could  they  do  that?  Could  they  allow  German 
imports  to  come  in  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Possibly  we  could  continue  in  a  state  of  war 
with  Germany,  and  the  War  Trade  Board,  which  is  created  as  an 
instrument  oi  war,  could  modify  certain  prohibitions  that  were 
issued. 

Senator  Williams.  Either  in  part  or  in  toto  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Harding.  If  Germany  wanted  American  raw  materials, 
would  there  be  anything  to  prevent  her  getting  them  if  we  were 
agreeable  1 
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Secretary  Lansing.  And  continue  at  war  ? 

Senator  Harding.  Whatever  you  choose  to  call  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  doubt  the  feasibihty  of  such  a  plan  as 
that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Not  discussing  the  question  of  feasibihty,  can 
it  be  done  under  the  treaty  ?  * 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  under  the  treaty,  no. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  question  is  not  whether  it  is  feasible, 
but  could  American  citizens,  with  the  consent  of  Germany  herself, 
sell  goods  into  Germany?  Germany  makes  no  objection,  and  we 
make  no  objection.  What  is  to  prevent  our  sending  the  goods  into 
Germany,  simply  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  technically  a  state  of 
war? 

Secretary  Lansing.  A  great  deal.  We  have  none  of  the  machinery 
of  commerce. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  have  ships  and  we  have  goods.  They  are 
the  principal  machinery. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  not  the  only  machinery  that  is  neces- 
sary. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  difficult,  we  will  say,  without  consular 
agents,  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  bare  legal  right. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  but  we  would  have  no  claim  against  a 
government  with  which  we  are  at  war,  if  she  should  violate  her  agree- 
ment. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  would  be  a  different  proposition  entirely. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  the  other  Senatois  are  through,  I 
should  like  to  go  back  to  the  subject  that  we  were  discussing.  That 
is  the  question  of  trading  between  Geiman  nationals  and  American 
nationals  and  the  German  Government  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment, in  view  of  your  statement  with  reference  to  imports.  That  is 
certainly  a  matter  of  our  municipal  regulation. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is. 

Senator  Fall.  In  other  words,  unless  we  had  the  trading-with-the- 
enemy  act,  which  is  municipal  legislation  adopted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  there  would  not  have  been  any  penalty  at  all 
attaching  to  trading  between  the  citizens  of  this  coimtry  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Germany,  although  enemies,  except  the  liability  to  seizure  of 
the  goods.  There  would  not  have  been  any  penalty  for  such  trading, 
except  the  liability  of  seizure,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  trading-with- 
the-enemy  act. 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  have  got  to  have  a  law  fixing  the  penalty, 
of  course. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  subject  simply  to  seizure  by  the  respective 
governments,  either  as  contraband  oi  war  or  because  of  the  inter- 
national rule  against  trading  with  the  enemy,  or  because  of  our 
municipal  law,  the  interchange  of  products  between  the  two  countries 
is  prohibited;  but  under  the  mtemational  rule  the  only  penalty  would 
be  the  seizure  of  the  goods  and  the  loss  of  them,  if  intended  for  enemy 
consumption.  Of  course,  a  country  has  the  right  always,  without 
municipal  legislation,  to  prevent  its  citizens  senmng  goods  out  of  the 
country  or  trading  with  the  enemy  so  as  to  assist  the  enemy  in  cann- 
ing on  the  war  while  we  are  at  war  with  her.  That  would  be  the  right 
of  a  government  in  self-protection;  but  there  is  no  penalty  except  the 
seizure  of  the  goods.    We  passed  the  trading-witb-the-enemy  act  for 
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the  very  purpose  of  providing  a  penalty,  so  that  we  could  immediately 
seize  the  goods  through  our  civd  authorities  as  well  as  we  ordinarily 
could  seize  them  through  our  military  authorities,  in  order  to  stop  it. 
Now,  there  is  power  vested  in  the  War  Trade  Board,  so  you  say,  to 
suspend  that  law  in  so  far  as  imports  from  Germany  are  concerned. 
They  have  done  that  in  the  matter  of  potash.  Oi  course,  if  they 
could  do  it  in  the  matter  of  potash  they  could  do  it  with  reference  to 
chemicals  or  any  other  product  of  Germany. 

There  is  no  distinct  provision  in  the  law,  as  I  recall  it,  which  gives 
to  the  War  Trade  Board  any  such  authority.  My  recollection  of 
the  trading-with-the-enemy  act  is  that  trading,  either  buying  or 
selling,  is  prohibited  under  a  penalty,  and  that  uie  President  of  the 
United  States  may  issue  licenses  allowing  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  presumably  alien  citizens,  possibly  enemies,  to  continue 
to  trade  under  his  license,  under  proper  circumstances,  in  his  dis- 
cretion. That  is  the  only  provision  that  I  find  in  the  trading  with 
the  enemy  act  by  which  there  can  be  any  suspension  of  the  penalty 
whatsoever;  that  is,  at  least  in  so  far  as  our  citizens  are  concemea. 
We  can  not  penalize  the  Germans,  because  we  can  not  catch  them. 
But  as  soon  as  those  goods  come  into  the  hands  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  unless  Qiey  have  a  license  from  the  PVesident  of  the 
Unit,ed  States,  would  they  not  be  liable  under  the  trading-with-the- 
enemj^  act? 

Secretary  Lansikg.  I  assume  they  would. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  along  with  this  declaration  or  proclamation 
authorizing  the  importation  of  potash  there  would  be  necessarilv  a 
license  from  the  President  to  the  party  receiving  the  goods  and  (lis- 
tributing  them,  t^  relieve  him  from  the  penalties  of  the  trading  with 
the  enemy  act. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  presume  that  would  be 'so,  but  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  the  provisions  of  that  act,  or  on  the  operations  of  the  War 
Trade  Board,  although  it  has  recently  been  placed  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Senator  Fall.  You  readily  understand  the  point  I  am  getting  at. 
Then  this  whole  matter  is  a  matter  of  municipal  legislation  under  the 
act  of  Ck)ngre8s  governing  the  trading. 

SecretaiT  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  "fall.  If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to-day  repealed 
the  provisions  contained  in  the  trading-with-the-enemy  act,  then 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  penalties,  and  the  trading  would  be 
free,  would  it  not  ? 

SecretaryliANSiNG.  No. 

Senator  WiLXjAMS.  Except  still  the  penalty  of  seiziu*e? 

Secretaiy  Lansing.  The  penalty  of  the  seizure  of  the  goods  com- 
ing from  Germany. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  Congress  could  not  repeal  that  at  all. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  thmk  that  is  a  war  power. 

Senator  Fall.  My  impression  was  that  tne  war  power  belonged 
to  Congress. 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  war  power,  so  far  as  the  Military  and 
Naval  Establishments  are  concerned,  rests  very  laigely,  I  believe^ 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
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Senator  Fall.  Naturally  the  direction  of  the  naval  and  military 
forces  in  time  of  war,  of  course,  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 
No  one  undertakes  to  assert  the  contrary;  but  the  whole  line  of  my 
auestioning,  with  which  I  thought  you  were  in  affreement,  was  that 
this  tradii^-with-the-enemy  act  could  be  suspended  so  that  people 
could  come  in  here  with  carloads  or  shiploaos  of  potash  and  trade 
freely  with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  that  that  was  all  in 
pursuance  of  this  proclamation  by  the  War  Trade  Board. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  takes  a  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  that. 

Senator  Fall.  I  thought  you  said  that  it  was  suspended,  and  that 
potash  was  being  brougnt  in. 

Senator  Williams.  Licensed. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Licensed  by  the  President. 

Senator  Fall.  Not  in  so  far  as  Grerman^  are  concerned.  The 
President  can  not  license  Grermans.  He  could  license  them  to  trade 
with  us,  of  course,  during  the  war,  here  in  this  coimtry;  but  so  far  as 
the  importation  of  potash  into  this  country  is  concerned,  the  War 
Trade  Board  has  issued  a  proclamation,  and.  potash  is  being  brought 
into  this  coimtry  at  the  demand  of  the  farmers.  Now,  under  the 
ruling  of  the  War  Trade  Board,  this  is  what  is  happening.  I  am  not 
trying  to  put  anybody  in  a  hole  or  to  take  any  advantage.  I  am 
trying  to  ascertam  exactly  where  we  stand;  ana  I  myself  naye  sug- 
gested that  in  the  face  of  the  trading-with-the-enemy  act  passed  by 
Congress,  an  American  citizen  accepting  that  potash  here  and  imdef- 
taking  to  distribute  it  might  become  liable  to  the  penalties  provided 
in  the  act  itself,  unless  he  operated  under  a  license  irom  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  tnink  that  is  a  fair  statement  of  it,  as  I 
understand  the  law. 

Senator  Williams.  1  think  so,  too,  except  this,  of  course,  which  I 
wish  to  add,  that  the  President  made  the  War  Trade  Board  his 
instnmientality  for  the  purpose  of  granting  these  licenses. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  not  trying  to  criticize.  I  am  trying  to  get  at 
the  facts. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  all  I  am  trying  to  do,  and  all  anyone  is 
trying  to  do,  I  think. 

Senator  Fall.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  entitled  to  anaend 
the  question,  or  to  get  such  definition  of  the  answer  as  he  desires, 
if  he  can. 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  get  back  for  a  moment,  you  say  you  under- 
stand we  are  trading  with  Germany,  and  we  are  using  the  instru- 
mentalities of  the  consular  agents  and  consuls  of  other  countries 
there  for  that  purpose. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  say  that,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  I  misunderstood  you.  1  asked  you  if  it  was  not  a 
fact,  and  I  imderstood  you  to  say  that  you  imderstood  it  was. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  say  that  I  knew  that  to  be  a  fact. 
I  said  I  thought  so. 

Senator  Fall.  Are  we  trading  with  Germany  at  all? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  anythmg  about  the  actual 
trading  that  is  going  on  with  Germany. 

Senator  Fall.  If  it  is  necessary  that  bills  of  lading  should  be 
yisfied  by  consuls  or  consular  agents,  in  order  that  intercourse  be 
carried  on  between  two  countries,  through  their  regular  diplomatic 
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agents  or  through  consular  agents  or  consuls  of  some  other  country 
acting  for  us,  you  would  know  it,  would  you  not  ?  That  is  in  your 
department  ? 

Secretary  Lansino.  Yes,  I  assume  so;  unless  something  has  been 
done  while  I  was  on  the  way  over  or  while  I  was  in  Paris.  If  some- 
thing had  been  done  while  I  was  away  I  might  not  know  it,  but  I 
have  no  recollection  of  its  having  been  brought  to  my  attention  since 
I  returned. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  you  (io  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether 
we  are  trading  with  the  enemy  or  not  ? 

Secretary  IIinsino.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  know.  I  assume 
that  we  are. 

Senator  Fall.  If  we  are,  we  must  necessarilv  be  using  some 
other  instrumentality  for  the  carrying  on  of  such  trade,  must  we 
not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  If  we  go  to  German  ports,  yes;  but  if  we  go 
to  neutral  ports  instead  of  Grerman  ports,  we  do  not  need  to. 

Senator  Fall.  Assuming  that  we  are  trading  directly  with  Ger- 
man ports,  then  we  must  use  some  instrumentfidity,  like  the  consuls 
or  consular  agents  of  neutrals  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Prior  to  the  war  we  had  a  consular  agreement 
with  Germany. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  We  first  had  consular  agreements  with  Prussia 
and  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  Bavaria,  and  various  other  independ- 
ent States. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  And  then  we  had  a  consular  agreement  with  the 
German  Empire? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  And  that  was  suspended  during  the  war  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  abrogated  before  the  war. 

Senator  Fall.  I  mean  it  was  in  effect  up  to  the  time  that  we 
dismissed  von  Bemstorff  and  broke  off  diplomatic  relations. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  had  been  abrogated  prior  to  that. 

Senator  Fall.  It  had  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  following  the  Seaman's  act.  We  abro- 
gated about  23  consular  treaties  at  that  time. 

Senator  Fall.  You  have  reference  to  the  La  Follette  Act? 

Secretary  Lansing.  To  the  La  Follette  Act. 

Senator  Fall.  We  abrogated  that  how  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  gave  notice  to  the  Governments.  Accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  consular  treaties,  and  treaties  which  con- 
tamed  consular  provisions,  we  gave  notice  to  the  various  Govern- 
ments that  we  abrojgated  that  portion,  or  the  whole  treaty. 

Senator  Fall.  Did  we  withdraw  our  consuls  and  consular  agents 
from  Germany  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  did  not.  It  was  permissive  that  they 
would  continue,  so  as  not  to  interrunt  the  trade. 

Senator  Fall.  What  functions  dia  they  perform  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  same  fimctions  that  they  had  performed 
previously,  but  under  the  general  provision  as  to  consular  officers. 
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Senator  Fall.  That  general  provision  was  never  abro^ted  by 
the  United  States  Government,  except  as  it  was  suspended  by  Uie 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true.  I  think  your  state- 
ment of  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Fall.  We  continued  doing  business  with  Germany  right 
along  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  did. 

Senator  Fall.  Except  in  so  far  as  the  particular  provisions  with 
reference  to  desertions  of  sailors  in  ports,  and  so  forth,  were  concerned 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  course  there  were  not  very  many  American 
ships  entering  German  ports. 

Senator  Fall.  No,  but  the  provisions  of  this  seaman's  act  to 
which  you  have  reference  were  with  regard  to  seamen  who  should 
desert  or  leave  ships  in  port  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  And  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  La  FoUette 
Act;  which  abrogated  these  treaties,  we  notified  these  countries  that 
these  particular  provisions  in  these  consular  treaties  were  abrogated. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  As  to  the  other  provisions,  they  remained  in  full 
force  and  effect  imtU  we  declared  war. 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  did  remain  in  effect  with  certain  coun- 
tries. 

Senator  Fall.  With  Germany  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  can  not  tell  you  without  examining  the 
act.  I  presume  the  whole  treaty  fell  in  that  particular  case,  because 
we  had  a  special  consular  treaty. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  if  the  whole  treaty  fell,  and  we  continued  to 
do  business  with  Germany,  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  there  be  by 
the  President,  whom  I  assume  to  be  the  proper  authoritv,  or  by  some 
other  proper  authority,  a  declaration  that  peace  exists  between  Gr©r- 
many  and  the  United  States,  and  those  consular  agreements  or 
arrangements  would  be  restored. 

Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned  it  would  be — 
when  peace  is  restored,  those  provisions  would  be  restored. 

Senator  Williams.  S^iator,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  question  right  there,  more  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  because 
it  relates  to  this. 

Senator  Fall.  Certainly. 

Senator  Williams.  How  far  did  our  cutting  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Germany  affect  our  consular  service,  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  withdrew  our  consular  oflBicers  at  the 
same  time. 

Senator  Williams.  At  once  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  I  noticed  in  yesterday's  dispatches  among  other 
things  a  statement  that  Rumania  would  decline  to  be  bound  or  ta 
abide  by  or  to  enter  into  treaties  such  as  are  provided  in  this  treaty 
that  is  pending  brfore  us,  for  the  protection  of  racial  and  religious 
minorities.     B&ve  you  had  any  information  upon  that  subject  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  None  at  all. 

Senator  Fall.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  Associated 
""  ->8s  dispatches  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  Mr.  Secretary,  Rumania  wanted  to  make  some 
reservations  in  the  treaty,  did  she  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  know  what  they  were  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  related  to  minority  representation. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  so  far  as  enemy  coimtries  are  con- 
cerned we  have  only  n^tiated  a  treaty  with  Germany.  That  is, 
hi  so  far  as  any  conclusion  of  negotiations  is  concerned.  Is  that 
correct? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Fall.  With  what  other  countries  are  there  now  pending 
peace-treaty  negotiations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Peace  treaties  with  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and 
Turkey  are  being  considered.  The  negotiations  with  Austria  are 
practically  finish^. 

Senator  Fall.  They  are  in  process  of  negotiation  and  more  or  less 
completed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  and  I  assume — though  it  would  be  an 
assumption  on  my  part — that  a  Hungarian  treaty  is  also  being 
prepared. 

Senator  Fall.  I  was  going  to  ask  about  that.  Hungary  when  we 
entered  the  war  having  been  an  integral  portion  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  and  having  since  been  separated,  and  we  recognizing  and 
demanding  the  separation 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  a  federated  monarchial  State  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  sovereignties  united  under  one  ruler. 

Senator  Fall.  I  said  ''the  Austrian  Empire,''  not  Austria;  that  it 
was  an  integral  portion  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  which  was  composed 
of  Austria  and  Hungary. 

Secretary  Lansing.  ''Austro-Hungarian*'  is  the  title. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  I  hope  the  record  may  be  corrected  so  that 
where  I  said  the  "Austrian  Empire*'  it  will  appear  that  it  should 
have  been  the  "Austro-Hxmgarian  Empire,''  of  which  Hungary  was 
an  int^ral  portion. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  understood  that  that  correction  will  be  made. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  provision  here  for  a  future 
treaty  with  Czechoslovakia  with  the  principal  allied  and  associated 
powers — that  is,  the  five  great  powers — ^is  tnere  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Although  it  is  placed  in  the  Gterman  treaty  here,  it 
is  a  treaty  to  be  made  with  Czechoslovakia.  They  are  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  by  which 
they  are  to  a^ee  to  guarantee  racial  and  religious  protection  within 
their  boundaries  whenever  they  have  any  boimdanes.  That  is  cor- 
rect, is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Sometime  within  two  years  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  There  is  a  similar  provision  with  reference  to  a 
treaty  with  Poland  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  have  that. 

Senator  Fall.  We  have  that  and  it  is  before  this  body  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  never  been  sent  in.  I  have  had  printed  in 
the  record  an  English  copy  of  it. 
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Senator  Fall.  I  was  assuming  that  it  had  been  brought  in  before 
us  as  officially  as  any  of  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  it  has  never  been  laid  before  us  officially. 

Senator  {"all.  Very  wdl.  You  say  you  have  not  had  your  atten- 
tion called  to  it;  but  suppose  it  is  true,  as  announced,  that  Rouinania 
has  declined  to  enter  into  any  proposed  treaty  to  guarantee  racial  or 
religious  minorities.  Would  that  have  any  effect  upon  the  treaty  for 
the  same  purpose  mentioned  in  the  treaty  that  is  pending  before  us  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Fall.  You  think  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Suppose  that  Roumania  decUned  to  enter  the  league 
of  nations.    Would  that  have  anv  effect  upon  the  league  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  She  has  already  signed  this  treaty. 

Senator  Fall.  She  has  already  broKen  it,  has  she  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  If  she  signed  it,  and  she  is  continuing  at  war, 
continuing  to  fi^ht  the  commands  of  the  high  conmiissioneis  who  are 
there  now,  and  if  she  has  invaded  Himgary  and  has  committed  acts 
of  war  on  various  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  do  you  say  there  is 
no  violation  of  any  treaty  agreements  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  because  it  has  not  been  ratified. 

Senator  Fall.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  between  governments  them- 
selves a  treaty  becomes  operative  when  it  is  signed  or  negotiated  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  It  is  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  Has  not  our  Supreme  Court  so  held ) 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  remember  the  Swiss  case,  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  several  years  ago,  in  wmch  a 
treaty  between  Switzerland  and  the  United  States  was  negotiated 
and  signed,  but  not  ratified  for  something  like  10  years)  A  ques- 
tion came  up  involving  private  property  rights,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  as  between  (Governments  the 
treaty  was  in  force  from  the  date  of  the  negotiations,  but  that  as  to 
citizens  it  was  not  in  effect  and  would  not  take  effect  until  it  was 
ratified. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  such  recollection. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  sir,  I  will  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  you 
with  that  decision,  as  well  as  with  some  other  opinions  upon  the 
same  subject. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  of 
the  Secretary  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Has  the  State  Department  received  any  recent 
information  from  the  legation  at  Brussels  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Belgian  rarliament  in  connection  with  the  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  heard  nothing  except  what  I  have  seen 
in  the  papers.     We  have  had  no  reports  on  it  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  The  legation  has  not  reported  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  of 
the  Secretary  ?  Some  members  of  the  committee  would  like  to  ask 
some  questions  of  Mr.  David  Hunter  Miller,  who  is  in  the  State 
Department,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  him  here  to-morrow  at 
half  past  10. 

Secretary  Lansixo.  Very  well,  sir.  There  is  one  other  thing  I 
want  to  make  entirely  clear,  that  I  fulfill  my  promises.  I  was  asked 
to  produce  the  resolution  that  I  suggested  to  be  introduced  in  regard 
to  the  lea^e  of  nations.  It  is  very  brief,  and  with  your  permission 
I  will  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  have  you 
read  it  into  the  record. 

Secretary  Lansino.  It  was  under  date  of  January  22,  1919,  and 
is  as  follows: 

FR0P08ED  RBSOLUnON  TO  BE  LAID  BEPORB  THE  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  PBBLmiNARIEa 

OF  PEACE. 

Resolved,  That  the  conference  make  the  following  declarations: 

That  the  preservations  of  international  peace  is  the  standing  policy  of  civilisation 

and  to  that  end  a  league  of  nations  should  oe  organized  to  prevent  international  wars; 
That  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  peace  that  all  nations  are  equally  entitled  to  the 

undisturbed  possession  of  their  respective  territories,  to  the  full  exercise  of  their 

respective  sovereignties,  and  to  the  use  of  the  high  seas  as  the  common  property  of 

allpeoples;  and 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  nations  to  engage  by  mutual  covenant — 
fl^  To  raieguard  from  invasion  the  sovereign  rights  of  one  another; 

(2)  To  submit  to  arbitration  all  justiciable  disputes  which  fail  of  settlement  by 
diplomatic  arrangement; 

(3)  To  submit  to  investigation  by  the  league  of  nations  all  nonjusticiable  disputes 
which  fail  of  settlement  by  diplomatic  arrangement; 

(4)  To  abide  by  an  award  of  an  arbitral  tribunal  and  to  respect  a  report  of  the  league 
of  nations  after  investigation. 

That  the  nations  should  agree  upon — 

(1^  A  plan  for  gen^ttl  reduction  of  armaments  on  land  and  sea; 
(2)  A  plan  for  the  restriction  of  enforced  military  service  and  the  governmental 
regulation  and  control  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  munitions  of  war; 

(5)  Full  publicity  of  all  treaties  and  international  agreements; 

(4)  The  equal  application  to  all  other  nations  of  commercial  and  trade  regulations 
and  restrictions  imposed  by  any  nation; 

(5)  The  proper  regulation  and  control  of  new  states  pending  complete  independence 
and  sovereignty. 

January  22,  1919. 

Senator  Williams.  That  was  your  suggestion  to  the  American 
delegates,  to  be  suggested  by  them  to  the  conference  ? 

Sroretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  wiU  say  that  I  have  here,  just  received  from  the 
President,  a  printed  copy  of  the  American  draft,  and  ako  a  printed 
copy  of  the  first  covenant  reported,  which  has,  of  course,  been  widely 
printed  in  this  country. 

Senator  Williams.  Suppose  you  print  it  in  this  hearing. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  am  going  to  nave  it  printed  separately  as  a 
document. 

Senator  Williams.  I  suggest  that  ]rou  also  put  it  into  this  record. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  can  see  no  objection  to  that. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  reference  to  that  resolution 
which  you  read,  everything  which  you  have  to  say  further  about  it 
is  contained  on  page  144  of  your  testimony,  in  which  you  say  that  it 
was  laid  before  the  commission.    Senator  jBrandegee  asked  you  what 
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was  done  with  that  by  our  commission,  to  which  you  replied  that 
you  did  not  know.  Senator  Brandegee  said,  **It  was  not  favorably 
considered,  was  it  ?  Of  course  it  was  not  adopted/'  And  you  replied, 
'^No;  there  was  no  action  taken.'* 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  was  also  asked  to  submit  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Responsibility  of  the  Authors  of  the  War  and  on 
Enforcement  of  Penalties,  which  contained  the  reservations 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  sections  relating  to  the  Kaiser  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  the  trial  of  the  Kaiser.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  want  that  inserted  in  the  record. 

Senator"  Moses.  I  think  it  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  inserted  as  a  part  of  the  Secretary's 
testimony. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  view  on  that  subject  is  in  the  document  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Is  in  the  signed  memorandum  that  is  annexed 
to  the  report. 

(The  document  referred   to  is  printed  following  to-day's  hearing.) 

Senator  Fall.  Is  there  a  statement  in  this  naemorandum  as  to 
whether  the  trial  of  the  Kaiser  wiH  be  judicial  in  its  nature  or  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  will  have  to  determine  that  from  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  I  do  not  imdertsand  that  it  is  of  a  judicial  nature  at 
all,  but  it  is  rather  a  tribimal  that  is  established  as  a  political  instru- 
ment. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Clemenceau  so  stated  in  his  answer  to  Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau,  did  he  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Clemenceau  stated  in  his  answer  to  Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau  that  the  trial  would  not  be  judicial  in  its  nature,  while 
it  would  follow  judicial  forms. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  as  I  imderstand  it,  it  is  a  political  case, 
but  that  in  investigating  it  they  will  pursue  judicial  methods. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anjthing  else  vou  care  to  have  printed  ? 
We  wHl  be  very  glad  to  put  it  m  the  record  if  there  is  anything. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  there  is  nothing  to  add. 

TTie  Chairman.  I  understand  Mr.  Miller  had  something  to  do  with 
the  drafting  of  the  league  of  nations  provision,  and  we  will  be  very 

?;lad  to  have  him  here  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30.     If  there  are  no 
urther  questions,  we  will  excuse  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.35  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Tuesday, 
August  12,  1919,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 

(The  documents  referred  to  in  the  hearing,  to  be  printed  in  con- 
nection with  it,  are  as  follows:) 

To  THE  Sbnatb: 

I  have  received  the  resolutions  of  the  Senate  dated  July  15  and  July  17  asking: 
First.  For  a  copy  of  any  treaty  purporting  to  have  been  projected  between  Germany 
and  Japan,  such  as  was  referred  to  in  the  press  dispatch  inclosed,  together  with  any 
information  in  regard  to  it  which  may  be  in  possession  of  the  State  Department,  or 
any  information  concerning  anv  negotiations  between  Japan  and  Germany  during 
tiie  progress  of  the  war.  In  replv  to  this  resolution  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I 
know  01  no  such  negotiations.  I  had  heard  the  rumors  that  are  referred  to,  but  was 
never  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  there  was  any  substantial  foundation  for  ijiem. 

Second.  Requestmg  a  copy  of  any  letter  or  written  protest  by  the  members  of  the 
American  Peace  Commission,  or  any  officials  attached  thereto,  against  the  disposition 
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or  adjustment  which  was  made  in  reference  to  Shantung,  and  particularly  a  copv  of 
a  letter  written  by  Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  member  of  the  peace  commission,  on  Ijenalf 
of  himself,  Hon  Kobert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Hon.  Henry  White,  members 
of  the  peace  commission,  protesting  against  the  pro\nsion8  of  the  treaty  with  refer- 
ence to  Shanturg.  In  reply  to  this  request  let  me  say  that  Gen.  Bliss  did  write  me 
a  letter  in  which  he  took  very  strong  groimds  against  the  proposed  Shantung  settle- 
ment, and  that  his  objections  were  concurred  in  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Mr. 
Henry  White.  But  the  letter  can  not  properly  be  described  as  a  protest  against  the 
final  Shantung  decision,  because  it  was  written  before  that  decision  had  been  arrived 
at  and  in  response  to  my  request  that  my  coUea^es  on  the  commission  apprise  me  of 
their  judgment  in  the  matter.  The  final  decision  was  verv  materiallv  qualified  by 
the  policy  which  Japan  undertook  to  pursue  with  regard  to  the  return  ot  the  Shantung 
Peninsula  in  full  sovereignty  to  China. 

I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  sending  the  Senate  a  copy  of  Gen.  Bliss*s  letter  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  contains  references  to  other  Governments  which  it  was  ner^ 
fectlv  proper  for  Gen.  Bliss  to  make  in  a  confidential  communication  to  me,  out 
whioi,  I  am  siire,  Gen.  Bliss  would  not  wish  to  have  repeated  outside  our  personal 
and  intimate  exchange  of  views. 

I  have  received  no  written  protest  from  any  ofl^cials  connected  with  or  attached  to 
the  American  Peace  Commission  with  regard  to  this  matter. 

I  am  also  asked  to  send  you  any  memorandum  or  other  information  with  reference 
to  an  attempt  of  Japan  or  her  peace  delegates  to  intimidate  the  Chinese  peace  dele- 
gates.    I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  no  such  memorandum  or  information. 

WooDRow  Wilson. 
The  Whitb  House, 

August  8,  1919, 


The  Wnrrs  House, 
Washington,  8  August,  1919. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  at  last  been  able  to  go  personally  over  the  great 
mass  of  papers  which  remained  in  my  hands  at  the  close  of  my  stay  in  Paris,  ana  am 
disappointed  to  find  that  it  is  in  no  respect  a  complete  file,  the  complete  files  remaining 
with  the  American  commission. 

You  ask  for  all  drafts  or  forms  presented  to  or  considered  by  the  peace  commissioners 
relating  to  the  league  of  nations,  and  particularly  the  draft  or  form  prepared  or  pre- 
sented by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States.  There  are  no  formal  drafts  in 
my  possession,  except  that  presented  by  the  American  commissioners,  and  this  I 
take  pleasure  in  enclosing,  along  with  the  formal  report  of  the  commission  on  the 
league  of  nations. 

You  also  ask  for  all  proceedings,  arguments,  and  debates,  including  a  transcript 
of  the  stenographic  reports  of  the  peace  commission  relating  to  or  concerning  a  league 
of  nations  or  the  lea^e  of  nations  finally  adopted,  and  all  data  bearing  upon  or  used 
in  connection  with  tne  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany  now  pending,  ^o  stenographic 
reports  were  taken  of  the  debates  on  the  league  of  nations,  and  such  memoranda  as 
were  taken  it  was  agreed  should  be  confidential.  The  reason  for  regarding  as  con- 
fidential intimate  exchanges  of  opinion  with  regard  to  many  delicate  matters  will, 
of  course,  occur  to  you,  and  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  following  tnfi  example  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  otner  Governments  in  making  this  explanation. 

The  various  data  bearing  upon  or  used  in  connection  with  the  treatv  of  peace  with 
Germany  are  so  miscellaneous  and  enormous  in  mass  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  so  supply  them  without  bringing  from  Paris  the  whole  file  of  papers  of  the 
commission  itself,  and  would  include  many  memoranda  which,  it  was  agreed  on 
grounds  of  public  policy,  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  use  of  outside  the  conference. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

WooDROW  Wilson. 

Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  United  States  Senate. 
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COVENANT. 

Preamble. 


In  order  to  secure  international  peace  and  security  by  the  accept- 
ance of  obligations  not  to  resort  to  the  use  of  armed  force,  hy  the 
prescription  of  open,  just  and  honorable  relations  between  nations, 
by  the  firm  establislunent  of  the  imderstandings  of  international 
law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  governments,  and  bv  the 
maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  ooliga- 
tions  in  the  dealing  of  organizea  peoples  with  one  another,  and  in 
order  to  promote  mtemational  cooperation,  the  Powers  signatory 
to  this  Covenant  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Article  I. 

The  action  of  the  Contracting  Powers  imder  the  terms  of  this 
Covenant  shall  be  eflfected  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Body 
of  Delegates  which  shall  consist  of  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  the  Contracting  Powers  accredited  to  X.  and  the  Minister  of  For- 
eim  Affairs  of  X.  The  meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be 
held  at  the  seat  of  government  of  X.  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  ^ 
Affairs  of  X.  shall  be  the  presiding  oflSicer. 

Whenever  the  Delegates  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable,  they  may 
meet  temporarily  at  the  seat  of  government  of  Y.  or  of  Z.,  in  which 
case  the  diplomatic  representative  to  X.  of  the  coimtry  in  which 
the  meeting  is  held  shall  be  the  presiding  oflSicer  pro  tempore. 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  any  of  the  Contractmg  Powers  to  assist 
its  representative  in  the  Body  of  Delegates  by  any  method  of  con- 
ference, counsel,  or  advice  that  may  seem  best  to  it,  and  also  to  be 
represented  at  any  time  by  a  special  representative. 

Article  II. 

The  Body  of  Delegates  shall  regulate  their  own  procedure  and 
shall  have  power  to  appoint  such  committees  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  any  matters  that  he  within 
the  field  of  their  action. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  Body  of  Delegates,  upon  the  initiative 
of  any  member,  to  discuss,  either  pubUcly  or  privately  as  it  may 
deem  best,  any  matter  lying  within  the  field  of  action  of  the  Lea^e 
of  Nations  as  defined  in  this  Covenant,  or  any  matter  hkely  to  affect 
the  peace  of  the  world;  but  all  actions  of  the  Body  of  Delegates 
taken  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  and  powers  granted  to  them 
imder  this  Covenant  shall  be  formulated  and  agreed  upon  by  an 
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Executive  Council,  which  shall  act  either  by  reference  or  upon  its 
own  initiative  and  which  shall  consist  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Great  Powers,  together  with  representatives  drawn  in  annual  rota- 
tion from  two  panels,  one  of  wnich  shall  be  made  up  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  States  ranking  next  after  the  Great  Powers  and 
the  others  of  the  representatives  of  the  minor  States  (a  classification 
which  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  itself  establish  and  may  from  time 
to  time  alter),  such  a  number  being  drawn  from  these  panels  as  will 
be  but  one  less  than  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers;  and 
three  or  more  negative  votes  in  the  Council  shall  operate  as  a  veto 
upon  any  action  or  resolution  proposed. 

All  resolutions  passed  or  actions  taken  bv  the  Body  of  Delegates  or 
by  the  Ebcecutive  Council,  except  those  ad,opted  in  execution  of  any 
specific  powers  herein  granted,  shall  have  the  effect  of  recommenda- 
tions to  the  several  governments  of  the  League. 

The  Executive  Coimcil  shall  appoint  a  permanent  Secretariat  and 
staflF  and  may  appoint  joint  committees,  chosen  from  the  Body  of 
Delegates  or  consisting  of  other  specially  qualified  persons,  for  the 
study  and  systematic  consideration  of  the  international  questions 
with  which  the  Council  may  have  to  deal,  at  of  questions  likely  to  lead 
to  international  complications  or  disputes.  Tne  Executive  Council 
shall  also  take  the  necessary  steps  to  establish  and  maintain  proper 
liaison  both  with  the  foreign  oflices  of  the  Contracting  Powers  and 
with  any  governments  or  agencies  which  may  be  acting  as  manda- 
taries of  the  Lfcague  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Article  III. 

The  Contracting  Powers  undertake  to  respect  and  to  protect  as 
against  external  aggression  the  political  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  all  States  members  of  the  League. 

Abtiole  IV. 

The  Contracting  Powers  recognize  the  principle  that  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  will  require  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to 
the  lowest  point  consistent  with  domestic  safety  and  the  enforcement 
bv  common  action  of  international  obligations;  and  the  Executive 
Council  shall  formulate  plans  for  effecting  such  reduction.  It  shall 
also  require  into  the  feasibility  of  abolishing  compulsory  military 
service  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  forces  enrolled  upon  a  volun- 
tary basis  and  into  the  military  and  naval  equipment  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  maintain. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  also  determine  for  the  consideration 
and  action  of  the  several  governments  what  militarv  equipment  and 
annament  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  forces 
laid  down  in  the  programme  of  disarmament;  and  these  limits,  when 
adopted,  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  permission  of  the  Body  of 
Del^ates. 

The  Contracting  Powers  fm-ther  agree  that  munitions  and  imple- 
ments of  war  shall  not  be  manufactured  by  private  enterprise  and  tnat 
there  shall  be  full  and  frank  publicity  as  to  all  national  armaments 
and  military  or  naval  progranmies. 
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Senator  Fall.  That  general  provision  was  never  abro^ted  by 
the  United  States  Government,  except  as  it  was  suspended  by  the 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress  oi  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true.  I  think  your  state- 
ment of  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Fall.  We  continued  doing  business  with  Germany  right 
along? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  did. 

Senator  JFall.  Except  in  so  far  as  Uie  particular  provisions  with 
reference  to  desertions  of  sailors  in  ports/and  so  forth,  were  cdncemed 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  course  there  were  not  very  many  American 
ships  entering  German  ports. 

Senator  Fall.  No,  but  the  provisions  of  this  seaman's  act  to 
which  you  have  reference  were  with  regard  to  seamen  who  should 
desert  or  leave  ships  in  port  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  And  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  La  Follette 
Act;  which  abrogated  these  treaties,  we  notified  these  countries  that 
these  particular  provisions  in  these  consular  treaties  were  abrogated. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  As  to  the  other  provisions,  they  remained  in  full 
force  and  effect  imtil  we  declared  war. 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  did  remain  in  effect  with  certain  coim- 
tries. 

Senator  Fall.  With  Germany  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  can  not  tell  you  without  examining  the 
act.  I  presume  the  whole  treaty  fell  in  that  particular  case,  because 
we  had  a  special  consular  treaty. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  if  the  whole  treaty  fell,  and  we  continued  to 
do  business  with  Germany,  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  there  be  by 
the  President,  whom  I  assiune  to  be  the  proper  authoritv,  or  by  some 
other  proper  authority,  a  declaration  that  peace  exists  between  Grer- 
many  and  the  United  States,  and  those  consular  agreements  or 
arrangements  would  be  restored. 

Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned  it  would  be — 
when  peace  is  restored,  those  provisions  would  be  restored. 

Senator  Williams.  Senator,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  question  light  there,  more  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  because 
it  relates  to  this. 

Senator  Fall.  Certainly. 

Senator  Williams.  How  far  did  our  cutting  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Germany  affect  our  consular  service,  before  the  declao^- 
tion  of  war  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  withdrew  our  consular  officers  at  the 
same  time. 

Senator  Williams.  At  once  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  I  noticed  in  yesterday's  dispatch^  among  other 
things  a  statement  that  Rumania  would  decline  to  be  bound  or  to 
abide  by  or  to  enter  into  treaties  such  as  are  provided  in  this  treaty 
that  is  pending  brfore  us,  for  the  protection  of  racial  and  religious 
minorities.     BSve  you  had  any  information  upon  that  subject  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  None  at  all. 

Senator  Fall.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  Associated 
Press  dispatches  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  Mr.  Secretary,  Rumania  wanted  to  make  some 
reservations  in  the  treaty,  did  she  not  ? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  know  what  they  were  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  related  to  minonty  representation. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  so  far  as  enemy  countries  are  con- 
cerned we  have  only  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Germany.  That  is, 
in  so  far  as  any  conclusion  of  negotiations  is  concerned.  Is  that 
correct? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Fall.  With  what  other  countries  are  there  now  pending 
peaoe^treaty  negotiations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Peace  treaties  with  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and 
Turkey  are  being  considered.  The  n^otiations  with  Austria  are 
practically  finish^. 

Senator  Fall.  They  are  in  process  of  n^otiation  and  more  or  less 
completed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  and  I  assume — though  it  would  be  an 
assumption  on  my  part — that  a  Hungarian  treaty  is  also  being 
prepared. 

Senator  Fall.  I  was  going  to  ask  about  that.  Hxmgary  when  we 
entered  the  war  having  been  an  integral  portion  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  and  having  since  been  separated,  and  we  recognizing  and 
demanding  the  separation 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  a  federated  monarchial  State  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  sovereignties  united  under  one  ruler. 

Senator  Fall.  I  said  ''  the  Austrian  Empire,"  not  Austria;  that  it 
was  an  integral  portion  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  which  was  composed 
of  Austria  and  Himgary. 

Secretary  Lansing.  ^'Austro-Himgarian''  is  the  title. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  I  hope  the  record  may  be  corrected  so  that 
where  I  said  the  ** Austrian  Empire"  it  will  appear  that  it  should 
have  been  the  ''Austro-Hungarian  Empire,"  of  which  Hungary  was 
an  int^ral  portion. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  understood  that  that  correction  will  be  made. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  provision  here  for  a  future 
treaty  with  Czechoslovakia  with  the  principal  allied  and  associated 
powers — that  is,  the  five  great  powers — ^is  tnere  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Although  it  is  placed  in  the  Gterman  treaty  here,  it 
is  a  treaty  to  be  made  with  Czechoslovakia.  They  are  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  by  which 
they  are  to  a^ee  to  guarantee  racial  and  religious  protection  within 
their  boundaries  whenever  they  have  any  boundaries.  That  is  cor- 
rect, is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  ^all.  Sometime  within  two  years  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  There  is  a  similar  provision  with  reference  to  a 
treaty  with  Poland  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  have  that. 

Senator  Fall.  We  have  that  and  it  is  before  this  body  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  never  been  sent  in.  I  have  had  printed  in 
the  record  an  English  copy  of  it. 
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Senator  Fall.  I  was  assuming  that  it  had  been  brought  in  before 
us  as  officially  as  any  of  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  it  has  never  been  laid  before  us  officially. 

Senator  Fall.  Very  well.  You  say  you  have  not  had  your  atten- 
tion called  to  it;  but  suppose  it  is  true,  as  announced,  that  Roumania 
has  declined  to  enter  into  any  proposed  treaty  to  guarantee  racial  or 
religious  minorities.  Would  that  have  any  effect  upon  the  treaty  for 
the  same  purpose  mentioned  in  the  treaty  that  is  pending  before  us  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Fall.  You  think  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Suppose  that  Roumania  declined  to  enter  the  league 
of  nations.    Would  that  have  anv  effect  upon  the  league  at  all  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  She  has  already  signed  this  treaty. 

Senator  Fall.  She  has  aheady  broKen  it,  has  she  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  If  she  signed  it,  and  she  is  continuing  at  war, 
continuing  to  fi^ht  the  commands  of  the  high  commissioners  who  are 
there  now,  and  if  she  has  invaded  Himgary  and  has  committed  acts 
of  war  on  various  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  do  you  say  there  is 
no  violation  of  any  treaty  agreements  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  because  it  has  not  been  ratified. 

Senator  Fall.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  between  governments  them- 
selves a  treaty  becomes  operative  when  it  is  signed  or  negotiated  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  It  is  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  Has  not  our  Supreme  Court  so  held? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  remember  the  Swiss  case,  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  several  years  ago,  in  wmdi  a 
treaty  between  Switzerland  and  the  United  States  was  negotiated 
and  signed,  but  not  ratified  for  something  like  10  years?  A  ques- 
tion  clme  up  involving  private  property  rights,  and  the  Supfeme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  as  between  (Governments  the 
treaty  was  in  force  from  the  date  of  the  negotiations,  but  that  as  to 
citizens  it  was  not  in  effect  and  would  not  take  effect  until  it  was 
ratified. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  such  recollection. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  sir,  I  will  take  pleasure  in  fumishing  you 
with  that  decision,  as  well  as  with  some  other  opinions  upon  the 
same  subject. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  of 
the  Secretary  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Has  the  State  Department  received  any  recent 
information  from  the  legation  at  Brussels  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Belgian  Parliament  in  connection  with  the  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  heard  nothing  except  what  I  have  seen 
in  the  papers.     We  have  had  no  reports  on  it  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  The  legation  has  not  reported  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 
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The  Chatkmax.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  of 
the  Secretary?  Some  memb^s  of  the  committee  would  like  to  ask 
some  questions  of  Mr.  David  Hunter  Miller,  who  is  in  the  State 
Department,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  him  here  to-morrow  at 
haa  past  10. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Very  well,  sir.  There  is  one  other  thing  I 
want  to  make  entirely  clear,  that  I  fulfill  my  promises.  I  was  asked 
to  produce  the  resolution  that  I  suggested  to  oe  introduced  in  r^ard 
to  the  league  of  nations.  It  is  very  brief,  and  with  your  permission 
I  will  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  have  you 
read  it  into  the  record. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  under  date  of  January  22,  1919,  and 
is  as  follows: 

PBOPOSED  RBSOLUnON  TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  PRBUHINARIEa 

OP  PEACE. 

Resolved,  That  the  conference  make  the  following  declarations: 

That  the  preeervationB  of  international  peace  is  the  standing  policy  of  civilisation 
and  to  that  end  a  league  of  nations  should  oe  organized  to  prevent  international  wars; 

That  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  peace  that  all  nations  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  their  respective  territories,  to  the  full  exercise  of  their 
respective  sovereignties,  and  to  the  use  of  the  high  seas  as  the  common  property  of 
allpeoples;  and 

That  it  is  the  dutv  of  all  nations  to  engage  by  mutual  covenant — 

(1)  To  safeguard  from  invasion  the  sovereign  rights  of  one  another; 

(2)  To  submit  to  arbitration  all  justiciable  disputes  which  fail  of  settlement  by 
diplomatic  arrangement; 

(3)  To  submit  to  investigation  by  the  league  of  nations  all  nonjusticiable  disputes 
which  fail  of  settlement  by  diplomatic  arrangement; 

(4)  To  abide  by  an  award  of  an  arbitral  tribunal  and  to  respect  a  report  of  the  league 
of  nations  after  investigation. 

That  the  nations  should  agree  upon — 

(1^  A  plan  for  genaral  reduction  of  armaments  on  land  and  sea; 
(2)  A  plan  for  the  restriction  of  enforced  military  service  and  the  governmental 
regulation  and  control  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  munitions  of  war; 

(5)  Full  publicity  of  all  treaties  and  international  agreements; 

(4)  The  CK^ual  application  to  all  other  nations  of  commercial  and  trade  regulations 
and  restrictions  imposed  by  any  nation; 

(5)  The  proper  regulation  and  control  of  new  states  pending  complete  independence 
and  sovereignty. 

January  22,  1919. 

Senator  Williams.  That  was  your  suggestion  to  the  American 
delegates,  to  be  suggested  by  them  to  the  conference  ? 

Seiaretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  that  I  have  here,  just  received  from  the 
President,  a  printed  copy  of  the  American  draft,  and  also  a  printed 
copy  of  the  first  covenant  reported,  which  has,  of  course,  been  widely 
prmted  in  this  country. 

Senator  Williams.  Suppose  you  print  it  in  this  hearing. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  am  going  to  nave  it  printed  separately  as  a 
document. 

Senator  Williams.  I  suggest  that  jrou  also  put  it  into  this  record. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  can  see  no  objection  to  that. 

Senator  MosBS.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  reference  to  that  resolution 
which  you  read,  everything  which  you  have  to  say  further  about  it 
is  contained  on  page  144  of  your  testimony,  in  which  you  say  that  it 
was  laid  before  the  commission.    Senator  Brandegee  asked  you  what 
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was  done  with  that  by  our  commission,  to  which  you  replied  that 
you  did  not  know.  Senator  Brandegee  said,  **It  was  not  favorably 
considered,  was  it  ?  Of  course  it  was  not  adopted/ '  And  you  replied, 
''No;  there  was  no  action  taken.'' 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  was  also  asked  to  submit  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Responsibility  of  the  Authors  of  the  War  and  on 
Enforcement  of  Penalties,  which  contained  the  reservations 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  sections  relating  to  the  Kaiser? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  the  trial  of  the  Kaiser.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  want  that  inserted  in  the  record. 

Senator' MosEs.  I  think  it  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  inserted  as  a  part  of  the  Secretary's 
testimony. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  view  on  that  subject  is  in  the  document  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Is  in  the  signed  memorandum  that  is  annexed 
to  the  report. 

(The  document  referred   to  is  printed  following  to-day's  hearing.) 

Senator  Fall.  Is  there  a  statement  in  this  memorandum  as  to 
whether  the  trial  of  the  Kaiser  wiH  be  judicial  in  its  natiu-e  or  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  will  have  to  determine  that  from  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  I  do  not  undertsand  that  it  is  of  a  judicial  nature  at 
all,  but  it  is  rather  a  tribimal  that  is  established  as  a  political  instru- 
ment. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Clemenceau  so  stated  in  his  answer  to  Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau,  did  he  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Clemenceau  stated  in  his  answer  to  Brock- 
dorflF-Rantzau  that  the  trial  would  not  be  judicial  in  its  nature,  while 
it  would  follow  judicial  forms. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  a  political  case, 
but  that  in  investigating  it  they  will  pursue  judicial  methods. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  vou  care  to  have  printed  ? 
We  will  be  very  glad  to  put  it  in  the  record  if  there  is  anything. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  there  is  nothing  to  add. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  Mr.  Miller  had  something  to  do  with 
the  drafting  of  the  league  of  nations  provision,  and  we  will  be  very 

?;lad  to  have  him  here  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30.  If  there  are  no 
urther  questions,  we  will  excuse  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.35  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Tuesday, 
August  12,  1919,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 

(The  documents  referred  to  in  the  hearing,  to  be  printed  in  con- 
nection with  it,  are  as  follows:) 

To  THB  Senate: 

I  have  received  the  resolutions  of  the  Senate  dated  July  15  and  July  17  asking  : 
First.  For  a  copy  of  any  treaty  purporting  to  have  been  projected  between  Germany 
and  Japan,  sudi  as  was  referred  to  in  the  press  dispatch  inclosed,  together  with  any 
information  in  regard  to  it  which  may  be  m  possession  of  the  State  Department,  or 
any  information  concerning  anv  negotiations  between  Japan  and  Germany  during 
tiie  progress  of  the  war.  In  replv  to  this  resolution  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I 
know  01  no  such  negotiations.  I  had  heard  the  nunors  that  are  referred  to,  but  was 
never  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  there  was  any  substantial  foundation  for  them. 

Second.  Requestmg  a  copy  of  any  letter  or  written  protest  by  the  members  of  the 
American  Peace  Gonmiission,  or  any  officials  attached  thereto,  against  the  disposition 
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or  adjustment  which  was  made  in  reference  to  Siiantung,  and  particularly  a  copy  of 
a  letter  written  by  Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  member  of  the  peace  commission,  on  l>enalf 
of  himself,  Hon  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Hon.  Uenry  White,  members 
of  the  peace  commission,  protesting  against  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  refer- 
ence  to  Shantupg.  In  reply  to  this  request  let  me  say  that  Gen.  Bliss  did  write  me 
a  letter  in  which  he  took  very  strong  grounds  against  the  iHt>poeed  Shantung  settle- 
ment, and  that  his  objections  were  conctured  in  by  the  f^cretary  of  State  and  Mr. 
Henry  White.  But  the  letter  can  not  properly  be  described  as  a  protest  against  the 
final  Shantung  decision,  because  it  was  written  before  that  decision  had  been  arrived 
at  and  in  response  to  my  request  that  my  colleagues  on  the  commission  apprise  me  of 
their  judgment  in  the  matter.  The  final  decision  was  very  materially  qualified  by 
the  policy  which  Japan  undertook  to  pursue  with  regard  to  tne  return  of  the  Shantung 
Peninsula  in  full  sovereignty  to  China. 

I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  sending  the  Senate  a  copy  of  Gen.  Bliss's  letter  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  contains  references  to  other  Governments  which  it  was  ner- 
fectly  proper  for  Gen.  Bliss  to  make  in  a  confidential  communication  to  me,  out 
which,  I  am  sure,  Gen.  Bliss  would  not  wish  to  have  repeated  outside  our  personal 
and  intimate  exchange  of  vieA^'s. 

I  have  received  no  written  protest  from  any  officials  connected  with  or  attached  to 
the  American  Peace  Commission  with  regard  to  this  matter. 

I  am  also  asked  to  send  you  any  memorandum  or  other  information  with  reference 
to  an  attempt  of  Japan  or  her  peace  delegates  to  intimidate  the  Chinese  peace  dele- 
gates.   I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  no  such  memorandum  or  information. 

WooDRow  Wilson. 
Thb  White  House, 

August  8,  1919. 


The  WnrrB  House, 
WashingUm,  8  August,  1919. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  at  last  been  able  to  go  personally  over  the  great 
mass  of  papers  which  remained  in  my  hands  at  the  close  of  my  stay  in  Paris,  ana  am 
disappointed  to  find  that  it  is  in  no  respect  a  complete  file,  the  complete  files  remaining 
wiUi  the  American  commission. 

You  ask  for  all  drafts  or  forms  presented  to  or  considered  by  the  peace  commissioners 
relating  to  the  league  of  nations,  and  particularly  the  draft  or  form  prepared  or  pre- 
sented by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States.  There  are  no  formal  drafts  in 
my  possession,  except  that  presented  by  the  American  coramisaioners,  and  this  I 
take  pleasure  in  enclosing,  along  with  the  formal  report  of  the  commission  on  the 
lea^e  of  nations. 

You  also  ask  for  all  proceedings,  arguments,  and  debates,  including  a  transcript 
of  the  stenographic  reports  of  the  peace  comnussion  relating  to  or  concerning  a  league 
of  nations  or  tne  leafi:ue  of  nations  finally  adopted,  and  all  data  bearing  upon  or  used 
in  connection  with  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany  now  pending.  No  stenographic 
reports  were  taken  of  the  debates  on  the  league  of  nations,  and  such  memoranda  as 
were  taken  it  was  agreed  should  be  confidential.  The  reason  for  regarding  as  con- 
fidential intimate  exchanges  of  opinion  with  regard  to  many  delicate  matters  will, 
of  course,  occur  to  you,  and  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  following  th6  example  of  the  repre- 
sentarives  of  the  other  Governments  in  making  this  explanation. 

The  various  data  bearing  upon  or  used  in  connection  with  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Germany  are  so  miscellaneous  and  enormous  in  mass  that  it  woulcl  be  impossible 
for  me  so  supply  them  without  bringing  from  Paris  the  whole  file  of  papers  of  the 
commission  itoelf,  and  would  include  many  memoranda  which,  it  was  agreed  on 
grounds  of  public  policy,  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  use  of  outside  the  conference. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

WooDRow  Wilson. 

Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs^  United  Stales  Senate. 
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COVENANT. 

Preamble. 


In  order  to  secure  international  peace  and  security  by  the  accept- 
ance of  obligations  not  to  resort  to  the  use  of  armed  force,  hj  the 
Erescription  of  open,  just  and  honorable  relations  between  nations. 
y  the  firm  establismnent  of  the  understandings  of  international 
law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  governments,  and  bv  the 
maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obliga- 
tions in  the  dealing  of  organized  peoples  with  one  another,  and  in 
order  to  promote  mternational  cooperation,  the  Powers  signatory 
to  this  Covenant  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Article  I. 

The  action  of  the  Contracting  Powers  imder  the  terms  of  this 
Covenant  shall  be  eflFected  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Body 
of  Delegates  which  shall  consist  of  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  the  Contracting  Powers  accredited  to  X.  and  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  X.  The  meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be 
held  at  the  seat  of  government  of  X.  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  ^ 
AflFairs  of  X.  shall  be  the  presiding  officer. 

Whenever  the  Delegates  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable,  they  mav 
meet  temporarily  at  tie  seat  of  government  of  Y.  or  of  Z.,  in  whicn 
case  the  diplomatic  representative  to  X.  of  the  country  in  which 
the  meeting  is  held  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  pro  tempore. 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  any  of  the  Contractmg  Powers  to  assist 
its  representative  in  the  Body  of  Delegates  by  any  method  of  con- 
ference, counsel,  or  advice  that  may  seem  best  to  it,  and  also  to  be 
represented  at  any  time  by  a  special  representative. 

Article  II. 

The  Body  of  Delegates  shall  regulate  their  own  procedure  and 
shall  have  power  to  appoint  such  committees  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  any  matters  that  Ue  within 
the  field  of  their  action. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  Body  of  Delegates,  upon  the  initiative 
of  any  member,  to  discuss,  either  pubUcly  or  privately  as  it  may 
deem  best,  any  matter  lying  within  the  field  of  action  oi  the  League 
of  Nations  as  defined  in  this  Covenant,  or  any  matter  likely  to  afifect 
the  peace  of  the  world;  but  all  actions  of  the  Body  of  Delegates 
taken  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  and  powers  granted  to  them 
under  this  Covenant  shall  be  formulated  and  agreed  upon  by  an 
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Executive  Council,  which  shall  act  either  by  reference  or  upon  its 
own  initiative  and  which  shall  consist  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Great  Powers,  together  with  representatives  drawn  in  annual  rota- 
tion from  two  panels,  one  of  wnich  shall  be  made  up  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  States  ranking  next  after  the  Great  Powers  and 
the  others  of  the  representatives  of  the  minor  States  (a  classification 
which  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  itself  establish  and  may  from  time 
to  time  alter),  such  a  number  being  drawn  from  these  panels  as  will 
be  but  one  less  than  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers;  and 
three  or  more  negative  votes  in  the  Council  shall  operate  as  a  veto 
upon  any  action  or  resolution  proposed. 

All  resolutions  passed  or  actions  taken  bv  the  Body  of  Delegates  or 
by  the  EJxecutive  Council,  except  those  adopted  in  execution  of  any 
specific  powers  herein  granted,  shall  have  the  effect  of  recommenda- 
tions to  the  several  governments  of  the  League. 

The  Executive  Coxmcil  shall  appoint  a  permanent  Secretariat  and 
staflF  and  may  appoint  joint  committees,  chosen  from  the  Body  of 
Delegates  or  consisting  of  other  specially  qualified  persons,  for  the 
study  and  svstematic  consideration  of  the  international  questions 
with  which  the  Council  may  have  to  deal,  or  of  questions  likely  to  lead 
to  international  complications  or  disputes.  Tne  Executive  Council 
shall  also  take  the  necessary  steps  to  establish  and  maintain  proper 
liaison  both  with  the  foreign  oflSces  of  the  Contracting  Powers  and 
with  anv  jgovemments  or  agencies  which  may  be  acting  as  manda- 
taries of  the  League  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Article  III. 

The  Contracting  Powers  und^take  to  respect  and  to  protect  as 
against  external  agression  the  pohtical  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  all  States  members  of  the  League. 

Abtiole  IV. 

The  Contracting  Powers  recognize  the  principle  that  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  wUl  require  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to 
the  lowest  point  consistent  with  domestic  safety  and  the  enforcement 
by  common  action  of  international  obligations;  and  the  Executive 
Ciouncil  shall  formxilate  plans  for  effecting  such  reduction.  It  shall 
also  require  into  the  feasibility  of  abolishing  compulsory  military 
service  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  forces  enrolled  upon  a  volun- 
tary basis  and  into  the  military  and  naval  equipment  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  maintain. 

The  Executive  Coimcil  shall  also  determine  for  the  consideration 
and  action  of  the  several  governments  what  militarv  equipment  and 
annament  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  forces 
laid  down  in  the  programme  of  disarmament;  and  these  limits,  when 
adopted,  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  permission  of  the  Body  of 
Delegates. 

The  Contracting  Powers  further  agree  that  munitions  and  imple- 
ments of  war  shall  not  be  manufactured  by  private  enterprise  and  tnat 
there  shall  be  full  and  frank  publicity  as  to  all  national  armaments 
and  military  or  naval  programmes. 
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Article  V. 

The  Contracting  Powers  agree  that  should  disputes  or  difficulties 
arise  between  or  amoni^  them  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled 
or  adjusted  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy,  they  will  in  no 
case  resort  to  armed  force  without  previously  submitting  the  ques- 
tions and  matters  involved  either  to  arbitration  or  to  mquiry  by 
the  Executive  Council  and  imtil  there  has  been  an  award  bv  the 
arbitrators  or  a  recommendation  by  the.  Executive  Council;  and  that 
they  will  not  even  then  resort  to  armed  force  as  against  a  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations  who  complies  with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators 
or  the  recommendation  ot  the  Executive  Council. 

The  Contracting  Powers  agree  that  whenever  anv  dispute  or 
difliculty  shall  arise  between  or  among  them  with  regard  to  any  ques- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  with  r^ard  to  the  interpretation  of  a 
treaty,  as  to  any  tact  which  would,  ifestabhshed,  constitute  a  breach 
of  international  obligation,  or  as  to  any  alleged  damage  and  the  nature 
and  measure  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  therefor,  n  such  dispute  or 
difficidty  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  ordinary  process^ 
of  negotiation,  to  submit  the  whole  subject-matter  to  arbitration  and 
to  carry  out  in  full  good  faith  any  award  or  decision  that  may  be 
rendered. 

In  case  of  arbitration,  the  matter  or  matters  at  issue  shall  be  referred 
to  arbitrators,  one  of  whom  shall  be  selected  by  each  of  the  parties 
to  the  .dispute  from  outside  their  own  nationals,  when  there  are  but 
two  such  parties,  and  a  third  by  the  two  thus  selected.  When  there 
there  are  more  than  two  parties  to  the  dispute,  one  arbitrator  shall 
be  named  by  each  of  the  several  parties  and  the  arbitrators  thus 
named  shall  add  to  their  number  others  of  their  own  choice,  the  num- 
ber thus  added  to  be  limited  to  the  number  which  mUI  suffice  to  give 
a  deciding  vote  to  the  arbitrators  thus  added  in  case  of  a  division 
among  the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties.  In  case 
the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties  cannot  a^ree  upon 
an  additional  aibitrator  or  arbitrators,  the  additional  arbitrator  or 
arbitrators  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Executive  Council. 

On  the  appeal  of  a  party  to  the  dispute  the  decision  of  said  arbi- 
trators may  be  set  aside  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  Del^ates, 
in  case  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  was  unanimous,  oi  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Delegates  in  case  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators 
was  not  unanimous,  but  unless  thus  set  aside  shall  be  finally  binding 
and  conclusive. 

When  any  decision  of  arbitrators  shall  have  been  thus  set  aside,  the 
dispute  shall  again  be  submitted  to  arbitrators  chosen  as  heretofore 
provided,  none  of  whom  shall,  however,  have  previously  acted  as 
arbitrators  in  the  dispute  in  question,  and  the  decision  oi  the  arbi- 
trators rendered  in  this  second  arbitration  shall  be  finally  binding  and 
conclusive  without  right  of  appeal. 

If  for  any  reason  it  should  prove  impracticable  to  refer  any  matter 
in  dispute  to  arbitration,  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  apply  to  the 
Executive  Council  to  take  the  matter  imder  consideration  tor  such 
mediatory  action  or  recommendation  as  it  may  deem  wise  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  Council  shall  immediately  accept  the  reference  and 
give  notice  to  the  parties,  and  shall  make  the  necessary  arrangernents 
for  a  full  hearing,  mvestigation  and  consideration.    Tne  Coxmcil  shall 
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ascertain  and  as  soon  as  possible  make  public  all  die  facts  involved  in 
the  dispute  and  shall  make  such  recommendation  as  it  may  deem  wise 
and  practicable  based  on  the  merits  of  the  controversy  and  calculated 
to  secure  a  just  and  lasting  settlement.  Other  members  of  the  Lea^e 
shall  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ebcecutive  Council  any  and  all  inK>r- 
mation  that  maj  be  m  their  possession  which  in  any  way  bears  upon 
the  facts  or  merits  of  the  controversy;  and  the  Executive  Council  snail 
do  everything  in  its  power  by  way  of  mediation  or  conciliation  to  bring 
about  a  peac^ul  settlement.  Tne  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Council  shall  be  addressed  to  the  disputants.  Should  the  Executive 
Council  fail  to  arrive  at  any  concliuaion,  it  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Coimcil  to  publish  their  several  conclusions 
or  recommendations ;  and  such  publications  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
an  imfriendly  act  by  any  of  the  disputants. 

The  Executive  Council  may  in  any  case  refer  the  consideration  of  a 
dispute  to  the  Body  of  Delegates.  The  consideration  of  the  dispute 
shall  be  so  referred  at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute.  In 
any  case  referred  to  the  Body  of  Delegates  all  the  provisions  of  this 
Article  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  Executive  Coimcil  shall 
apply  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  Body  of  Delegate. 

Article  VI. 

Should  any  Contracting  Power  be  foimd  by  the  League  to  have 
broken  or  disregarded  its  covenants  under  Article  V,  it  snail  thereby 
ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war  against  all  the 
menibers  of  the  League^  which  shall  immediately  subject  it  to  a  com- 
plete economic  and  financial  boycott,  includine  the  severance  of  all 
trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  afi  intercourse  between 
their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and 
the  prevention,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  financial,  commercial,  or  per- 
sonal intercourse  between  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking 
State  and  the  nationals  of  any  other  State,  whether  a  member  of  the 
League  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  in  such  a  case  to 
recommend  what  effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of  the 
League  shall  severally  contribute,  and  to  advise,  if  it  should  think  best, 
that  the  smaller  members  of  the  League  be  excused  from  making  any 
contribution  to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  against  the  covenant- 
breaking  State. 

The  covenant-breaking  State  shall,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  be 
subject  to  the  regulations  with  regard  to  a  peace  establishment  pro- 
vided for  new  States  imder  the  terms  supplementary  Article  IV. 

Article  VIL 

If  any  Contracting  Power  shaU  be  found  bv  the  League  to  have 
declared  war  or  to  have  begun  hostihties  or  to  nave  taken  any  hostile 
step  short  of  war,  against  another  Contracting  Power  before  sub- 
mitting the  dispute  involved  to  arbitrators  or  consideration  by  the 
Executive  Council  as  herein  provided,  or  to  have  declared  war  or  to 
have  b^un  hostihties  or  to  have  taken  any  hostile  step  short  of  war, 
in  r^ara  to  any  dispute  which  has  been  decided  adversely  to  it  by 
arbitrators  the  Contracting  Powers  hereby  engage  not  only  to  cease 
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all  commerce  and  intercourse  with  that  Power  but  also  to  imite  in 
blockading  and  closing  the  frontiers  of  that  Power  to  commerce  or 
intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  world  and  to  use  any  force  which 
may  be  agreed  upon  to  accomplish  that  object. 

Article  VIII. 

Any  war  or  threat  or  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of 
the  Contracting  Powers  or  not,  is  herebj  declared  a  matter  of  concern 
of  the  League  and  to  all  the  Contractmg  Powers,  and  the  Contract- 
ing Powers  hereby  reserve  the  right  to  take  any  action  that  may  be 
deemed  wise  and  eflFectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  be  the  friendly  right  of 
each  of  the  Contracting  Powers  to  (&aw  the  attention  of  the  Body  of 
Delegates  or  of  the  Executive  Council  to  any  circumstances  anywhere 
whicn  threaten  to  disturb  international  peace  or  the  good  under- 
standing between  nations  upon  which  peace  depends. 

The  Body  of  Delegates  and  the  Executive  Coimcil  shall  meet  in 
the  interest  of  peace  whenever  war  is  rumored  or  threatened,  and 
also  whenever  the  representative  of  any  Power  shall  inform  the  Body 
of  Delegates  that  a  meeting  and  conference  in  the  interest  of  peace 
is  advisable. 

The  Body  of  Delegates  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times  and 
upon  such  other  occasions  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  best 
and  determine. 

Article  IX. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  between  one  of  the  Contracting 
Powers  and  a  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  the  Contracting 
Power  shall  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Executive 
Council.  The  Executive  Coimcil  shall  in  such  a  case,  in  the  name  of 
the  League,  invite  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  to  become 
ad  hoc  a  party,  and  if  that  Power  consents  it  is  hereby  agreed  that 
the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  and  applicable  to  the-  sub- 
mission of  disputes  to  arbitration  or  to  consideration  shsdl  be  in  all 
respects  api)licable  to  the  dispute  both  in  favor  of  and  against  such 
Power  as  if  it  were  a  party  to  this  Covenant. 

In  case  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  shall  not  accept  the 
invitation  of  the  Executive  Coimcil  to  become  ad  hoc  a  party,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  immediately  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  merits  of  the  dispute  involved 
and  to  recommend  such  joint  action  by  the  Contractmg  Powers  as 
may  seem  best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances  msclosed. 

Article  X. 

If  hostihties  should  be  begun  or  any  hostile  action  taken  against 
the  Contracting  Power  by  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant 
before  a  decision  of  the  dispute  by  arbitrators  or  before  investiga- 
tion, report  and  recommendation  by  the  Executive  Council  in  regard 
to  the  dispute,  or  contrary  to  such  recommendation,  the  Contracting 
Powers  engage  thereupon  to  cease  aU  commerce  and  communication 
with  that  rower  and  also  to  imite  in  blockading  and  closing  the  fron- 
tiers of  that  Power  to  aU  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of 
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the  world,  and  to  employ  jointly  any  force  which  may  be  agreed  upon 
to  accomplish  that  obiect.  The  Contracting  Powers  also  widertake 
to  unite  in  coming  to  tne  assistance  of  the  Contracting  Power  against 
which  hostile  action  has  been  taken,  and  to  combine  their  armed 
forces  in  its  behalf. 

Article  XI. 

In  case  of  a  dispute  between  states  not  parties  to  this  Covenant, 
any  Contracting  Power  may  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
body  of  Delegates  or  the  Executive  Council,  who  shall  thereupon 
tender  the  good  offices  of  the  League  with  a  view  to  the  peaceable 
settlement  of  the  dispute. 

If  one  of  the  states,  a  party  to  the  dispute,  shall  offer  and  agree  to 
submit  its  interests  and  cause  of  action  wholly  to  the  control  and 
decision  of  the  League,  that  state  shall  ad  hoc  be  deemed  a  Contract- 
ing Power.  If  no  one  of  the  states,  parties  to  the  dispute,  shall  so 
oner  and  agree,  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  through  the  Executive 
Council  or  of  its  own  motion  take  such  action  and  make  such  recom- 
mendation to  the  governments  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  result 
in  the  settlement  oi  the  dispute. 

Article  XIL 

Any  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  whose  government  is 
based  upon  the  principle  of  popular  self-government,  may  apply  to 
the  Body  of  Delegates  for  leave  to  become  a  party.  If  the  Body  of 
Delegates  shall  regard  the  granting  thereof  as  likely  to  promote  the 
peace,  order,  and  security  of  the  World,  they  shall  act  favorably 
on  the  application,  and  their  favorable  action  shall  operate  to  con- 
stitute the  Power  so  applying  in  all  respects  a  full  signatory  party  to 
this  Covenant.  This  action  shall  require  the  affirmative  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Body  of  Delegates. 

Article  XTIL 

The  Contracting  Powers  severally  agree  that  the  present  Covenant 
is  accepted  as  abrogating  all  treaty  obligations  inter  se  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  hereof,  and  solenmly  engage  that  they 
wiD  not  enter  into  any  engagements  inconsistent  witn  the  terms 
hereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  or  subsequently  ad- 
mitted to  the  League  shall,  before  becoming  a  party  to  this  Covenant, 
have  undertaken  any  treaty  obligations  wnicn  are  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it  shaB  be  the  duty  of  such  Power  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  obligations. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  AGREEMENTS. 

I. 

To  the  colonies  formerly  part  of  the  German  Empire,  and  to  those 
territories  formerly  belonging  to  Turkey  which  mclude  Armenia, 
Kurdestan,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine  and  Arabia,  which  are 
inhabited  by  peoples  not  able  to  stand  by  themselves  under  the 
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strenuous  conditions  of  the  modem  world,  there  should  be  applied 
the  principle  that  the  well-being  and  development  of  such  peoples 
form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization  and  that  securities  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  trust  should  be  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Leai^e. 

lltte  best  method  of  giving  practical  effect  to  this  principle  is  that  the 
tutelage  of  such  peoples  shoiild  be  entrusted  to  advanced  nations  who 
by  reason  of  their  resources,  their  experience  or  their  geographical 
position,  can  best  imdertake  this  responsibility,  and  that  this  tutelage 
should  be  exercised  by  them  as  mandataries  on  behiJf  of  the  League. 

The  character  of  the  mandate  must  differ  according  to  the  stage  of 
development  of  the  people,  the  geographical  situation  of  the  terri- 
tory, its  economic  conditions  and  other  similar  circumstances. 

n. 

Certain  commimities  formerly  belon^g  to  the  Turkish  Empire 
have  reached  a  stage  of  devdopment  where  their  existence  as  inde- 
pendent nations  can  be  provisionally  recognized  subject  to  the  ren- 
dering of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a  mandatory  power 
until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone.  The  wishes  of  these 
communities  must  be  a  principal  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the 
mandatory  power. 

Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  Central  Africa,  are  at  such  a  stage 
that  the  mandatary  must  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
territory  subject  to  conditions  wnich  will  guarantee  the  prohibition  of 
abuses  such  as  the  slave  trade,  the  arms  trafKc  and  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  the  prevention  of  the  establishment  of  fortifications  or  military 
and  naval  bases  and  of  military  training  of  the  natives  for  other  than 
police  purposes  and  the  defense  of  territory,  and  will  also  secure 
equal  opportunities  for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  other  members  of 
the  League. 

There  are  territories,  such  as  South-west  Africa  and  certain  of  the 
Islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  which,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  their 
population,  or  their  small  size,  or  their  remoteness  from  the  centres  of 
ciTolization,  or  their  geographical  contiguity  to  the  mandatory  stale, 
and  other  circimistances,  can  be  best  administered  imder  the  laws  of 
the  mandatary  state  as  if  integral  portions  thereof,  subject  to  the 
safeguards  above-mentioned  in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous 
population. 

III. 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  mandatary  state  shall  render  to  the 
League  an  annual  report  in  reference  to  the  territory  committed  to  its 
charge. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised 
by  the  mandatory  State  or  agency  shall  in  each  case  be  explicitly 
defined  by  the  Executive  Coimcil  in  a  special  Act  or  Charter  which 
shall  reserve  to  the  League  complete  power  of  supervision,  and  which 
shall  also  reserve  to  the  people  of  any  such  territory  or  governmental 
unit  the  right  to  appeal  to  tne  League  for  the  redress  or  correction  of 
any  breach  of  the  mandate  by  the  mandatory  State  or  agency  of  for 
the  substitution  of  some  other  State  or  agency,  as  mandatory. 
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The  object  of  all  such  tutelary  oversight  and  administration  on  the 
part  of  the  Lea^e  of  Nations  shall  be  to  build  up  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible  out  of  tne  people  or  territory  imder  its  ^ardianship  a  political 
unit  which  can  take  ctuarge  of  its  own  affairs^  determine  its  own  con- 
nections, and  choose  its  own  policies.  The  Leajrae  may  at  any  time 
release  such  people  or  territory  from  tutelage  and  consent  to  its  being 
set  up  as  an  mdependent  unit.  It  shall  also  be  the  right  and  privilege 
of  any  people  or  territory  to  petition  the  Lea^e  to  take  such  action, 
and  upon  such  petition  being  made  it  shall  be  tne  duty  of  the  Lea^e  to 
take  the  petition  xmder  full  and  friendly  consideration  with  a  view  of 
determinmg  the  best  interests  of  the  people  or  territory  in  question 
in  view  of  Si  circumstances  of  their  situation  and  development. 

IV. 

No  new  State  shall  be  recognized  by  the  League  or  admitted  into 
its  membership  except  on  condition  that  its  military  and  naval 
forces  and  armament  shall  conform  to  standards  prescribed  by  the 
League  in  respect  of  it  from  time  to  time. 

V. 

The  Contracting  Powers  will  work  to  establish  and  maintain  fair 
hours  and  humane  conditions  of  labor  for  all  those  within  their 
several  jurisdictions  and  they  will  exert  their  influence  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a  similar  policy  and  like  safeguards 
wherever  their  industrial  and  commercial  relations  extend.  Also 
they  will  appoint  Commissions  to  study  conditions  of  industry  and 
labor  in  their  international  aspects  and  to  make  recommendations 
thereon,  including  the  extension  and  improvement  of  existing  con- 
ventions. 

VI. 

The  League  shall  require  all  new  States  to  bind  themselves  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  their  recognition  as  independent  or  autono- 
mous States  and  the  Executive  Coimcil  shall  exact  of  all  States 
seeking  admission  to  the  League,  the  promise  to  accord  to  all  racial 
or  national  minorities  within  their  several  jurisdictions  exactly  the 
same  treatment  and  securitjr,  both  in  law  and  in  fact,  that  is  accorded 
the  racial  or  national  majority  of  their  people. 

VII. 

Recognizing  religious  persecution  and  intolerance  as  fertile  sources 
of  war,  the  Contracting  Powers  agree,  and  the  League  shall  exact 
from  all  new  States  and  all  States  seeking  admission  to  it  the  promise 
that  they  will  make  no  law  prohibiting  or  interfering  with  the  free 
exercise  of  religion,  and  that  they  will  in  no  way  discriminate,  either 
in  law  or  in  fact,  against  those  who  practice  any  particular  creed, 
religion,  or  belief  whose  practices  are  not  inconsistent  with  public 
order  or  public  morals. 
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VIII. 

When  the  rights  of  belligerents  on  the  high  seas  outside  territorial 
waters  shall  have  been  defined  by  international  convention,  it  is 
hereby  agreed  and  declared  as  a  fundamental  Covenant  that  no 
Power  or  combination  of  Powers  shall  have  a  right  to  overstep  in  any 
particular  the  clear  meaning  of  the  definitions  thus  established ;  but 
that  it  shall  be  the  right  of  the  League  from  time  to  time  and  on 
special  occasions  to  close  the  seas  in  whole  or  in  part  against  a  per- 
ticular  Power  or  Powers  for  tiie  purpose  of  enforcing  the  international 
Covenants  here  entered  into. 

IX. 

It  is  hereby  covenanted  and  agreed  by  the  Contracting  Powers 
that  no  treaty  entered  into  by  them  shall  be  regarded  as  valid,  bind- 
ing, or  operative  until  it  shall  have  been  published  and  made  known 
to  all  the  other  States  members  of  the  League. 

X. 

It  is  further  covenanted  and  agreed  by  the  Contracting  Powers  that 
in  their  fiscal  and  economic  regulations  and  policy  no  discrimination 
shall  be  made  between  one  nation  and  another  among  those  with 
which  tiiey  have  commercial  and  financial  dealings. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 


Preliminary  Peace  OonfereDce. 

1.  Terms  of  Reference. 

The  Preliminary  Peace  Conference  at  the  plenary  session  of  the 
25th  January,  1919  (Protocol  No.  2)  decided  to  nominate  a  Commis- 
sion to  work  out  in  detail  the  Constitution  and  functions  of  a  League 
of  Nations. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  this  Commission  were  as  follows: 

"The  Conference,  having  considered  the  proposals  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  League  of  Natipns,  resolved  that — 

"1.  It  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  world  settlement, 
which  the  Associated  Nations  are  now  met  to  establish,  that  a  League 
of  Nations  be  created  to  promote  international  co-operation,  to  ensure 
the  fulfilment  of  accepted  international  obUgations  and  to  provide 
safeguards  against  war. 

"  2.  This  league  should  be  treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
Treaty  of  Peace,  and  should  be  oi>en  to  every  civilised  nation  which 
can  be  relied  on  to  promote  its  objects. 

"3.  The  members  of  the  Lea^e  should  periodically  meet  in  inter- 
national conference,  and  shoulahave  a  permanent  organization  and 
secretariat  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  League  in  the  intervals 
between  the  conferences. 

"The  Conference  therefore  appoints  a  Committee  representative 
of  the  Associated  Governments  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  con- 
stitution and  functions  of  the  League." 

This  Commission  was  to  be  composed  of  fifteen  members,  i.  e. 
two  members  representing  each  of  the  Great  Powers  ( United  States  of 
Ajnerica,  British  Empire,  France,  Italy  and  Japan),  and  five  members 
to  represent  all  the  rowers  with  special  interests.  At  a  meeting  of 
these  latter  Powers  on  the  27th  January,  1919,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
China,  Portugal  and  Serbia  were  chosen  to  designate  one  representa- 
tive each.     (See  Annex  6  of  Protocol  No.  2.) 

2.   CONSTnUTION  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

The  Commission  was  therefore  originally  composed  as  follows: 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Honorable  Edward  M.  House. 
For  the  British  Empire: 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Lieutenant-General  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C.  Smuts,  K.C.,  Minister  of 
Defence  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
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For  France : 

Mr.  Leon  Bourgeois,  former  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Lamaude^  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  Paris. 
For  Italy: 

Mr.  Orlando,  President  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Scialoja,  Senator  of  the  Kingdom. 
For  Japan: 

Baron  Makino,  former  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Member  of 
the  Diplomatic  Council. 

Viscount  Chinda,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  H.I.M.  the  Emperor  of  Japan  at  London. 
For  Belgium: 

Mr.  Hymans,  Minister  for  Foreign  Aliairs  and  Minister  of  State. 
For  Brazil : 

Mr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  Senator,  former  Minister  of  Justice. 
For  China : 

Mr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 


For  Port 


Plenipotentiary  of  China  at  Washington, 
•tii^ai: 

Mr.  elayme  Batalha-Reis,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Portugal  at  Petrograd. 
For  Serbia : 

Mr.  Vesnitch,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  H.M.  the  King  of  Serbia  at  Paris. 
A  request  of  four  other  Powers — Greece,  Poland,  Boumania  and 
the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic — to  be  represented  on  the  Commission 
was  referred  by  the  Conference  to  the  Commission  for  consideration. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  the  four  following 
members  took  their  seats  on  February  6th : 
For  Greece : 

Mr.  Eleftherios  Veniselos,  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
For  Poland: 

Mr.  Roman  Dmowski,  President  of  the  Polish  National  Commit- 
tee. 
ForRoumania: 

Mr.  Diamandy,  Roumanian  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
For  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic: 

Mr.  Charles  Kramar,  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

3.  FmsT  Report  of  the  Commission. 

Between  the  date  of  its  appointment  and  the  14th  February,  the 
Commission  met  ten  times.  As  a  result  of  these  meetings  the  fol- 
lowing draft  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  waj  adopted,  and 
read  as  a  preliminary  report  by  the  Chairman  at  a  plenary  session 
of  the  Comerence  on  the  latter  date.     (Protocol  No.  3) : 

Preamble. 

In  order  to  promote  international  co-operation  and  to  secure  international  peace 
and  security  by  the  acceptance  of  obligations  not  to  resort  to  war,  by  the  prescrip- 
tion of  open,  just  and  honorable  relations  between  nations,  by  the  firm  establiaa- 
ment  of  tne  understandings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  amon^ 
governments,  and  l9y  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  aU 
treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of  organized  peoples  with  one  another,  the  Powers 
signatory  to  this  Covenant  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
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Abticlb  I. 

The  action  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  under  the  terms  of  this  Covenant  shall 
be  effected  through  the  instrument&ty  of  meetings  of  a  Body  of  Delegates  repre- 
aenting  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  of  meetings  at  more  frequent  intervals  of  an 
Executive  Council,  and  of  a  permanent  international  Secretanat  to  be  established 
at  the  Seat  of  the  League. 

Articlb  II. 

Meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be  held  at  stated  intervals  and  from  time 
to  time  as  occasion  may  require  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  matters  within  the 
sphere  of  action  of  the  League.  Meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be  held  at 
the  Seat  of  the  League  or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be  found  convenient  and  shall 
consist  of  representatives  of  the  High  Contracting  rarties.  Each  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  shall  have  one  vote  but  may  have  not  more  than  three  representatives. 

Articlb  III. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy  and  Japan,  together  with  representatives 
of  four  other  States,  menibers  of  the  League.  The  selection  of  these  four  States  shall 
be  made  by  the  Body  of  Delegates  on  such  principles  and  in  such  manner  as  they 
think  fit.  Pending  the  appointment  of  these  representatives  of  the  other  States, 
representatives  of  shall  be  members  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require 
and  at  least  once  a  year  at  whatever  place  may  be  decided  on,  or  failing  any  such 
decision,  at  the  Seat  of  the  League,  and  any  matter  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the 
League  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world  may  be  dealt  with  at  such  meetings. 

Invitations  shall  be  sent  to  any  Power  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Council  at  which 
matters  directlv  affecting  its  interests  are  to  be  diecussed  and  no  decision  taken  at 
any  meeting  will  be  binding  on  such  Power  unless  so  invited. 

Article  IV. 

All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  the  Executive 
Council  including  the  appointment  of  Committees  to  investigate  particular  matters 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  the  Executive  Council  and  may  be 
decided  by  a  majority  of  the  States  represented  at  the  meeting. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  and  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  be 
summoned  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  V. 

The  permanent  Secretariat  of  the  League  shall  be  established  at 
which  shall  constitute  the  Seat  of  the  League.  The  Secretariat  shall  comprise  such 
secretaries  and  staff  as  may  be  reqiiired,  under  the  general  direction  and  control  of  a 
Secretary-General  of  the  League,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Executive  Council;  the 
Secretanat  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary-General  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Executive  Council. 

The  Secretary-General  shall  act  in  that  capacity  at  all  meetings  of  the  Body  of 
Delegates  or  of  the  Executive  Coamcil. 

The  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  borne  by  the  States  members  of  the  League 
in  accord^ce  with  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Umon. 

Article  VI. 

Representatives  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  and  officials  of  the  League  when 
es^aged  on  the  business  of  the  League  shall  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immu- 
nities, and  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  League  or  its  officials  or  by  representatives 
attending  its  meetings  shall  enjoy  the  benefits  of  extraterritoriality. 

Article  VII. 

Admission  to  the  Lei^e  of  States  not  signatories  to  the  Covenant  and  not  named 
in  ^e  Protocol  hereto  as  States  to  be  invited  to  adhere  to  the  Covenant  requires  the 
assent  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  States  represented  in  the  Body  of  Del^ates 
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and  shall  be  limited  to  fully  self-governing  countries  including  Dominions  and 
Colonies. 

No  State  shall  be  admitted  to  the  League  unless  it  is  able  to  give  effective  guar- 
antees of  its  sincere  intention  to  observe  its  international  obligations,  and  unless  it 
shall  conform  to  such  principles  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  League  in  regard  to  its 
naval  and  military  forces  and  armaments. 

Article  VIII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  reco^ze  the  principle  that  the  maintenance  of 
peace  will  require  the  r^uction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent 
with  national  safety  and  the  enforcement  b^  common  action  of  international  obliga- 
tions, having  special  regard  to  the  geographical  situation  and  circumstances  of  each 
State:  and  the  Executive  Council  shall  formulate  plans  for  effecting  such  reduction. 
The  Executive  Council  shall  also  determine  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the 
several  governments  what  military  equipment  and  armament  is  fair  and  reasonable 
in  propartion  to  the  scale  of  forces  laid  down  in  the  programme  of  disarmament;  and 
these  limits,  when  adopted,  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  permission  of  the 
Executive  Council. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  manufacture  by  private  enterprise  of 
munitions  and  implements  of  war  lends  itself  to  grave  objections,  and  direct  the 
Executive  Council  to  advise  how  the  evil  effects  attendant  upon  such  manufacture 
can  be  prevented,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  necessities  of  those  countries  which 
are  not  able  to  manufacture  for  themselves  the  munitions  and  implements  of  war 
necessuv  for  their  safety. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  in  no  way  to  conceal  from  each  other  the 
condition  of  such  of  their  industries  as  are  capable  of  being  adapted  to  war-like  pur- 
poses or  the  scale  of  their  armaments,  and  agree  that  there  shall  be  full  and  fnmk 
interchange  of  information  as  to  their  military  and  naval  programmes. 

Articlb  IX. 

A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  constituted  to  advise  the  League  on  the  execu- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  Article  VIII  and  on  military  and  naval  questions  generally. 

Article  X. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  States 
members  of  the  League.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or 
danger  of  such  agression  the  Executive  Council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by 
which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Article  XI. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  Hi^  Con- 
tracting Parties  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  League,  and  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  reserve  the  right  to  take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed 
wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  be  the  friendly  right  (  each  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  ^i  of  the  Executive 
Council  to  any  circumstances  affecting  international  intercourse  which  threaten  to 
disturb  international  peace  or  the  good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which 
peace  depends. 

Article  XII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  should  disputes  arise  between  them  which 
cannot  be  adjusted  by  die  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy,  they  will  in  no  case  resort 
to  war  wiUtiout  previously  submitting  the  questions  and  matters  involved  either  to 
arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Council  and  until  three  monUis  after  the 
award  by  the  arbitrators  or  a  recommendation  by  the  Executive  Council;  and  that 
they  will  not  even  then  resort  to  war  as  against  a  member  of  the  League  which  com- 
plies with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Council. 

In  any  case  under  this  Article,  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  made  within 
a  reasonable  time,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  be  made 
within  six  months  after  the  submission  of  the  dispute. 
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Article  XIII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  whenever  any  dispute  or  difficulty  shall 
srbe  between  them  which  they  recognize  to  be  suitable  for  submiasion  to  arbitration 
snd  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  diplomacy,  they  will  submit  the  whole 
subject  matter  to  arbitration.  For  tiiis  purpose  the  Court  of  arbitration  to  which  the 
case  is  referred  shall  be  the  court  as^reea  on  by  the  parties  or  stipulated  in  any  Con 
vention  existing  between  them.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  they  will 
carry  out  in  full  good  faith  any  award  thit  may  be  rendered.  In  the  event  of  any 
failure  to  carry  out  the  award,  the  Executive  Council  shall  propose  what  steps  can 
best  be  taken  to  give  effect  thereto. 

Articlb  XIV. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  formulate  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  and  this  Court  shall,  when  established »  be  competent 
to  hear  and  determine  any  matter  which  the  parties  recognize  as  suitable  for  sub- 
mission to  it  for  arbitration  under  the  foregoing  Article. 

Article  XV. 

If  there  should  arise  between  States  members  of  the  League  any  dispute  likely  to 
lead  to  a  rupture,  which  is  not  submitted  to  arbitration  as  above,  the  Hi«i  Contracting 
Pfiurties  agree  that  they  will  refer  the  matter  to  the  Executive  Council;  either  party 
to  the  dispute  may  give  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  dispute  to  the  Secretary-General, 
who  will  make  ail  necessary  arrangements  for  a  full  investigation  and  consideration 
thereof.  For  this  piu-pose  the  parties  a^ree  to  communicate  to  the  Secretary-General, 
as  promptly  as  possible,  statements  of  their  case  with  all  the  relevant  bicts  and  papers, 
and  the  Executive  Council  may  forthwith  direct  the  publication  thereof. 

Where  the  efforts  of  the  Council  lead  to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  a  statement 
ehall  be  publi^ed  indicating  the  nature  of  the  dispute  and  the  terms  of  settlement, 
t<^ether  with  such  explanation  as  may  be  appropriate.  If  the  dispute  has  not  been 
settled,  a  report  by  the  Council  shall  be  publisnod,  setting  forth  with  all  necessary 
fsiCtB  and  expluiations  the  recommendation  which  the  Council  think  just  and  proper 
for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  If  the  report  is  unanimously  acreed  to  by  the 
members  of  the  Council  other  than  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  agree  that  they  will  not  go  to  war  with  any  party  which  complies  with  the 
recommendation  and  that,  if  any  party  shall  refuse  so  to  comply,  the  Council  shall 
propoee  the  measures  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendation.  If  no  such 
unanimous  report  can  be  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  maiority  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  minority  to  issue  statements  indicating  what  they  believe  to  be  the  facts 
and  containing  the  recommendations  which  they  consider  to  be  just  and  proper. 

The  Executive  Council  may  in  any  case  under  this  Article  refer  the  dispute  to  the 
Body  of  Delegates.  The  dispute  shall  be  so  referred  at  the  re<^uest  of  either  party  to 
the  dispute,  provided  that  such  request  must  be  made  within  fourteen  days  after 
the  submission  of  the  dispute.  In  any  case  referred  to  the  Body  of  Delegates  all  the 
provisions  of  this  Article  and  of  Article  XII  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the 
Executive  Council  shall  apply  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  Body  of  Delegates. 

Article  XVI. 

Should  any  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  break  or  disregard  its  covenants  under 
Article  XII,  it  shall  thereby  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war 
against  all  tne  other  members  of  the  League,  which  hereby  undertake  immediately 
to  subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  all 
intercourse  between  their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State, 
and  the  prevention  of  all  financial,  commercial,  or  personal  intercourse  between  the 
nationals  of  the  covenant-breakmg  State  and  the  nationals  of  any  other  State,  whether 
a  member  of  the  League  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  in  such  case  to  recommend  what 
effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of  the  League  shall  severally  contribute 
to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  to 'protect  the  covenants  of  the  League. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree,  further,  that  they  will  mutually  support  one 
another  in  the  financial  and  economic  measures  which  are  taken  under  this  Article, 
in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  and  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  above  measures, 
and  that  they  will  mutually  support  one  another  in  resisting  any  special  measures 
aimed  at  one  of  their  number  by  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and!]  that  they  will 
afford  passage  through  their  temtory  to  the  forces  of  any  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  who  are  co-operating  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League. 
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Articlb  XVII. 

In  the  event  of  disputes  between  one  State  member  of  the  League  and  another  State 
which  is  not  a  member  of  the  League,  or  between  States  not  members  of  the  League, 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  State  or  States  not  members  of  the  League 
shall  be  invited  to  accept  the  oblij^tions  of  membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes 
of  such  dispute,  upon  such  conditions  as  the  Executive  Council  may  deem  lust,  and 
upon  acceptance  of  any  such  invitation,  the  above  provisions  shall  be  appued  with 
such  modifications  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  tne  League. 

Upon  such  invitation  oeing  given,  the  Executive  Coimcil  shall  immediately  insti- 
tute an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  merits  of  the  dispute  and  recommend 
such  action  as  may  seem  best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances. 

In  the  event  of  a  Power  so  invited  refusing  to  accept  the  obligations  of  membership 
in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  and  taking  any  action  against  a  State 
member  of  the  League  which  in  the  case  of  a  State  member  of  the  League  would 
constitute  a  breach  of  Article  XII,  the  provisions  of  Article  XVI  shall  be  applicable 
as  against  the  State  taking  such  action. 

If  both  parties  to  the  dispute  when  so  invited  refuse  to  accept  the  obligations  of 
membership  in  the  League  lor  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  the  Executive  Coimcil 
mav  take  such  action  and  make  such  recommendations  as  will  prevent  hostilities 
ana  will  result  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Abticle  XVIII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  League  shall  be  entrusted  with  the 
general  supervision  of  the  trade  in  arms  and  ammunition  with  the  countries  in  which 
the  control  of  this  traffic  is  necessary  in  the  common  interest. 

Article  XIX. 

To  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a  consequence  of  the  late  war  have  ceased 
to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  which  formerly  governed  them  and  which 
are  inhabited  by  peoples  not  vet  able  to  stand  by  themselves  under  the  strenuous 
conditions  of  the  modem  worla,  there  should  be  applied  the  principle  that  the  well- 
being  and  development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization  and  that 
securities  for  the  performance  of  this  trust  should  be  embodied  in  the  constitution  of 
the  League. 

The  best  method  of  giving  practical  effect  to  this  principle  is  that  the  tutelage  ol 
such  peoples  should  be  entnuted  to  advanced  nations  who  by  reason  of  their  resources, 
their  experience  or  their  geographical  position,  can  best  undertake  this  responsibility, 
and  that  this  tutelage  should  be  exercised  by  them  as  mandataries  on  behalf  of  ^e 
L^eue. 

The  character  of  the  mandate  must  differ  according  to  the  stage  of  the  development 
of  the  people,  the  geographical  situation  of  the  territory,  its  economic  conditions  and 
other  similar  circumstences. 

Certain  communities  formerly  belonging  to  the  Turkish  Empire  have  reached  a 
stage  of  development  where  t^eir  existence  as  independent  nations  can  be  provision- 
ally recognized  subject  to  the  rendering  of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a 
mandator^r  power  until  such  time  as  the^r  are  able  to  stand  alone.  The  wishes  of  these 
communities  must  be  a  principal  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  mandatory 
power. 

Other  peoples,  especiallv  those  of  Central  Africa,  are  at  such  a  stage  that  the  manda- 
tary must  be  responsible  for  the  administration  or  the  territory  subject  to  conditions 
which  will  guarantee  freedom  of  conscience  or  religion,  subject  only  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  order  and  morals,  the  prohibition  of  abuses  such  as  the  slave  trade,  the 
arms  tramc  ana  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  prevention  of  the  establishment  of  fortifica- 
tions or  military  and  naval  bases  and  of  military  training  of  the  natives  for  other  than 
police  purposes  and  the  defense  of  territory,  and  will  also  secure  equal  opportunities 
for  the  traae  and  commerce  of  other  members  of  the  League. 

There  are  territories,  such  as  Southwest  Africa  and  certain  of  the  South  Pacific 
Islands,  which,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  their  population,  or  their  small  size,  or  their 
remoteness  from  the  centers  of  civilization,  or  tneir  geoCTapMcal  contiguity  to  the 
mandatory  state,  and  other  circumstances,  can  be  best  administered  under  the  laws 
of  the  mandatory  state  as  integral  portions  thereof,  subject  to  the  saf^:uards  above- 
mentioned  in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous  population. 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  mandatory  state  shall  render  to  the  League  an  annual 
report  in  reference  to  the  territory  committed  to  its  charge. 
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The  decree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercioed  by  the  mandatory 
State  shall  if  not  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  Hi^h  Contracting  Parties  in  each 
case  be  explicitly  defined  by  the  Executive  Council  in  a  special  Act  or  Charter. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  further  agree  to  Establish  at  the  seat  of  the  League  a 
Kandatory  Commissbn  to  receive  and  examine  the  annual  reports  of  the  Mandatory 
Powers,  and  to  assist  the  League  in  ensuring  the  observance  of  the  terms  of  all  Mandates. 

Abtiolb  XX. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  endeavor  to  secure  and  maintain  fair  and  humane 
conditions  of  labor  for  men,  women  and  children  both  in  their  own  countries  and  in 
all  countries  to  which  their  commercial  and  industrial  relations  extend;  and  to  that 
end  agree  to  establish  as  part  of  the  organization  of  the  League  a  permanent  Bureau 
of  Labor. 

Abticlx  XXI. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  provision  shall  be  made  throtigh  the  instru 
mentality  of  the  League  to  secure  and  maintain  freedom  of  transit  and  equitable 
treatment  for  the  conmierce  of  all  States  members  of  the  League^  having  in  mind, 
among  other  things,  special  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  necessities  of  the  regions 
devastated  during  the  war  of  1914-1918. 

AsncLS  XXII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  place  under  the  control  of  the  League  all 
international  bureaux  already  established  by  general  treaties  if  the  parties  to  such 
treaties  consent.  Furthermore,  theiv  agree  that  all  such  international  bureaux  to  be 
constituted  in  future  shall  be  placea  imder  tb  e  control  of  the  League. 

Abtiglb  XXIII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  every  treaty  or  international  engagement 
entered  into  hereafter  by  any  State  member  of  the  lioague,  shall  be  forthwith  re^stered 
with  the  Secretary-General  and  as  soon  as  possible  published  by  him,  and  that  no  such 
treaty  or  international  engagement  shall  be  binding  until  so  registered. 

Articlb  XXIV.  • 

It  shall  be  the  rig^t  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  from  time  to  time  to  advise  the  recon- 
dderation  by  States  members  of  the  Leaffue,  of  treaties  which  have  become  inapplic- 
able, and  of  international  conditions,  of  which  the  continuance  may  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Article  XXV. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  severally  agree  that  the  present  Covenant  is  accepted 
as  abrogating  all  obligations  inter  se  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof, 
and  solemnly  engage  that  they  will  not  hereafter  enter  into  any  engagements  incon- 
sistent with  the  terms  thereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  or  subsequently  admitted  to  the  League 
dull,  before  becoming  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  have  undertaken  any  obligations 
which  are  inconsistent  witn  the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
Power  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  oblations. 

Abtiolb  XXVI. 

Amendmento  to  this  Covenant  will  take  effect  when  ratified  by  the  States  whose 
representatives  compose  the  Executive  Council  and  by  three-fourths  of  the  States 
whose  representatives  compose  the  Body  of  Delegates. 

m 

4.  Subsequent  Meetings  of  the  Commission. 

The  draft  Covenant  of  the  14th  February  was  made  public  in  order 
that  discussion  of  its  terms  might  be  provoked.  A  great  deal  of 
constructive  criticism  followed  upon  its  publication.  Further  sug- 
gestions resulted  from  hearings  of  representatives  of  thirteen  neutral 
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states  before  a  Committee  of  the  Commission  on  the  20  and  21st 
March. 

These  various  recommendations  were  taken  imder  advisement  bv 
the  Commission  which  held  meetings  on  the  22nd,  24th  and  26th 
March  and  on  the  10th  and  11th  April.  At  the  meeting  of  the  10th 
April  a  delegation  representing  the  International  Council  of  Women 
and  the  Sufl&agist  Conference  of  the  Allied  countries  and  the  United 
States  were  received  by  the  Commission. 

5.  Final  Report  of  the  Commission, 

At  the  meetings  of  the  10th  and  11th  April  the  Commission  agreed 
definitely  on  the  following  text  of  the  Covenant  to  be  presented  to  the 
Conference: 

COVENANT  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

In  order  to  promote  international  co-operation  and  to  achieve  international  peace 
and  security  by  the  acceptance  of  oblieatione  not  to  resort  to  war,  by  the  prescnption 
of  open,  just  and  honoraole  relations  between  nations,  by  the  firm  establishment  of 
the  understandings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  govern- 
ments, and  by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  alT  treaty 
obligations  in  the  dealings  of  organized  peoples  with  one  another,  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  agree  to  this  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Articlb  I. 

The  original  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  those  of  the  Signatories 
which  are  named  in  the  Annex  to  this  Covenant  and  also  such  of  those  other  States 
named  in  the  Annex  as  shall  accede  without  reservation  to  this  Covenant.  Sudi 
accession  shall  be  effected  by  a  Declaration  deposited  with  the  Secretariat  within 
t  yo  months  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Covenant.  Notice  thereof  shall  be  sent 
to  all  other  Members  of  theXeague. 

Any  fullv  self-governing  State,  Dominion  or  Colony  not  named  in  the  Annex,  may 
become  a  Member  of  the  League  if  its  admission  is  agreed  to  bjr  two-thirds  of  the 
Assembly,  provided  that  it  shall  give  effective  guarantees  of  its  sincere  intention  ta 
observe  its  international  obligations,  and  shall  accept  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  L^igue  in  regard  to  its  military  and  naval  forces  and  armaments. 

Anv  Member  of  the  League  may,  after  two  years'  notice  of  its  intention  so  to  do, 
withdraw  from  the  League,  provided  that  all  its  international  obligations  and  all  its 
obligations  under  this  Covenant  shall  have  been  fulfilled  at  the  time  of  its  withdrawal. 

Article  II. 

The  action  of  the  League  under  this  Covenant  shall  be  effected  throiigh  the  instru- 
mentality of  an  Assembly  and  of  a  Council,  with  a  permanent  Secretariat. 

Article  III. 

The  Assembly  shall  consist  of  Representatives  of  the  Members  of  the  Lea^e. 

The  Assembly  shall  meet  at  stated  intervals  and  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may 
reouire  at  the  Seat  of  the  Leajgue,  or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be  decided  upon. 

The  Assembly  may  deal  at  its  meetings  with  any  matter  witbin  the  sphere  of  action 
of  the  Lea^e  or  affecting  the  peace  of  me  world. 

At  meetings  of  the  Assembly  each  Member  of  the  League  shall  have  one.  vote,  and 
may  have  not  more  than  three  Representatives. 

Article  IV. 

The  Council  shall  consist  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  of 
the  British  Empire,  of  France,  of  Italy,  and  of  Japan,  toc^ether  with  Representatives 
of  four  other  Members  of  the  League.  These  four  Members  of  the  League  shall  be^ 
selected  by  the  Assembly  from  time  to  time  in  its  discretion.  Until  the  appointment 
of  the  Representatives  of  the  four  Members  of  the  League  first  selected  by  tne  Assem- 
bly.  Representatives  of  shall  be  members  of  the  Council. 
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With  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Aflsembly,  the  CouDcil  may  name  addi- 
tional Members  of  the  Lea^e  whose  Representatives  shall  always  be  members  of 
the  Council:  the  Council  with  like  approval  may  increase  the  number  of  Members 
of  the  League  to  be  selected  by  the  Assembly  for  representation  on  the  Council. 

The  Council  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require,  and  at  least 
once  a  year,  at  the  Seat  of  the  League,  or  at  such  other  place  as  mav  be  decided  upon. 

The  Council  may  deal  at  its  meetings  with  any  matter  within  the  sphere  of  action 
of  the  League  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the  .worla. 

Any  Member  of  the  League  not  represented  on  the  Council  shall  be  invited  to  send 
a  Representative  to  sit  as  a  member  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council  during  the  con- 
sideration of  matters  specially  affecting  the  interests  of  that  Member  of  the  League. 

At  meetings  of  the  Council  each  Member  of  the  League  represented  on  the  Council 
shall  have  one  -vote,  and  may  have  not  more  than  one  Representative. 

Article  V. 

Except  where  otherwise  expressly  provided  in  this  Covenant,  decisions  at  any 
meetiDg  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council  shall  require  the  agreement  of  all  ^e 
Members  of  the  League  represented  at  the  meeting. 

All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council,  including 
the  appointment  of  Committees  to  investigate  particular  matters,  shall  be  r«»:ulatea 
bv  the  Assembly  or  by  the  Council  and  may  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  Uie  Members 
of  the  League  represented  at  the  meeting. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be 
sammoned  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Articlb  VI. 

The  permanent  Secretariat  shall  be  established  at  the  Seat  of  the  League.  The 
Secretariat  shall  comprise  a  Secretary  General  and  such  secretaries  and  staff  as  may 
be  required. 

The  firsFt  Secretary  General  shall  be  the  person  named  in  the  Annex ;  thereafter  the 
Secretary  General  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council  with  the  approval  of  the  majority 
of  the  Assembly. 

The  secretaries  and  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
General  with  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

The  Secretary  General  shall  act  in  that  capacity  at  all  meetings  of  the  Assembly 
and  of  the  Council. 

The  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  borne  by  the  Members  of  the  League  in 
accordance  with  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

Article  VII. 

• 

The  Seat  of  the  League  is  established  at  Geneva. 

The  Council  may  at  any  time  decide  that  the  Seat  of  the  League  shall  be  established 
elsewhere. 

All  positions  under  or  in  connection  with  the  League,  including  the  Secretariat, 
shall  be  open  equally  to  men  and  women. 

Representatives  of  the  Members  of  the  League  and  officials  of  the  League  when 
enraged  on  the  business  of  the  League  shall  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities. 

The  buildings  and  other  property  occupied  by  the  L^gue  or  its  officials  or  by 
Representatives  attending  its  meetings  shall  be  inviolable. 

Article  VIII. 

The  Members  of  the  League  recognize  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  requires  the 
reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  national  safety 
and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  international  obligations. 

The  Council,  taking  account  of  the  geographical  situation  and  circumstances  of 
each  State,  shall  formulate  plans  for  such  reduction  for  the  consideration  and  action 
ol  the  several  Governments. 

Such  plans  shall  be  subject  to  reconsideration  and  revision  at  least  every  ten  years. 

After  these  plans  shall  have  been  adopted  by  the  several  Governments,  the  limits 
of  armaments  therein  fixed  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Council, 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  the  manufacture  by  private  enterprise  of 
munitions  and  implements  of  war  is  open  to  grave  objections.    The  Council  shall 
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advise  how  the  evil  effects  attendant  upon  such  manufacture  can  be  prevented,  due 
r^ard  being  had  to  the  necessities  of  those  Members  of  the  League  which  are  not 
able  to  manufacture  the  munitions  and  implements  of  war  necessary  for  their  safety. 
The  Members  of  the  League  undertake  to  interchange  full  and  fnmk  JAformation 
as  to  the  scale  of  their  armaments,  their  military  and  naval  programmes  and  the 
condition  of  such  of  their  industries  as  are  adaptable  to  war-like  purposes. 

ARnc;«E  IX. 

A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  constituted  to  advise  the  Council  on  the  execu- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  Articles  I  and  VIII  and  on  military  and  naval  questions 
generally. 

Articlb  X. 

The  Members  of  the  League  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  Members 
ofthe  League.  In  case  of  any  such  a^ession  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of 
such  aggression  the  Council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation 
«haU  be  fulfilled. 

Article  XI. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  Members  of  the 
League  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  whole  League,  and  the 
League  shall  take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  utf^iiard  the 
peace  of  nations.  In  case  any  such  emergency  should  arise  the  Secretary  Greneral 
shall  on  the  request  of  any  Member  of  the  League  forthwith  summon  a  meeting  of  the 
•Council. 

It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  friendly  r%ht  of  each  Member  of  the  League  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  or  of  tne  Council  any  circumstance  whatever  affecting 
international  relations  which  threatens  to  disturb  international  peace  or  the  good 
understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace  depends. 

Articlb  XII. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  if  there  should  arise  between  them  any 
dispute  likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture,  they  will  submit  the  matter  either  to  arbitration 
or  to  inquiry  by  the  Coimcil,  and  they  agree  in  no  case  to  resort  to  war  until  three 
months  after  the  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  the  report  by  the  Coimcil. 

In  any  case  under  this  Article  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  niade  within  a 
reasonable  time,  and  the  report  of  the  Council  shall  be  made  within  six  months  after 
the  submission  of  the  dispute. 

Articlb  XIII. 
• 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  whenever  an^r  dispute  shall  arise  between 
them  which  they  recognize  to  be  suitable  for  submission  to  arbitration  and  which 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  diplomacy,  they  will  submit  the  whole  subject 
matter  to  arbitration. 

Disputes  as  to  the  intexpretation  of  a  treaty,  as  to  any  question  of  international 
law,  as  to  the  existence  of  any  fact  which  if  established  would  constitute  a  breach 
of  any  international  obligation,  or  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  reparation  to  be 
made  for  any  such  breach,  are  declared  to  be  among  those  which  are  generally  suitable 
for  submission  to  arbitration. 

For  the  consideration  of  any  such  dispute  the  court  of  arbitration  to  which  the  case 
is  referred  shall  be  the  court  agreed  on  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute  or  stipulated  in 
any  convention  existing  between  them. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  they  will  carry  out  in  full  good  faith  any 
award  that  may  be  render^  and  that  they  will  not  resort  to  war  against  a  Member 
of  the  League  which  complies  therewith.  In  the  event  of  any  failure  to  carry  out 
such  an  award,  the  Counol  shall  propose  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  give  effect 
thereto. 

Article  XIV. 

The  Council  shall  formulate  and  submit  to  the  Members  of  the  Lea^e  for  adoption 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  The 
Court  shall  be  competent  to  hear  and  determine  any  dispute  of  an  international  char- 
acter which  the  parties  thereto  submit  to  it.  The  Court  may  also  give  an  advisory 
opinion  upon  any  dispute  or  question  referred  to  it  by  the  Council  or  by  the 
Assembly. 
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AsncLS  XV. 

If  there  should  arise  between  Members  of  the  I>eag:iie  any  dispute  likely  to  lead 
to  a  rupture,  which  is  not  submitted  to  arbitration  as  above,  tne  Members  of  the 
League  agree  that  they  will  submit  the  matter  to  the  Council.  Any  party  to  the  dis- 
pute may  effect  such  submission  by  giving  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  dispute 
to  the  Secretary  General,  who  will  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  a  full  inveeti- 
gation  and  consideration  thereof. 

For  this  purpose  the  parties  to  the  dispute  will  communicate  to  the  Secretary 
General,  as  promptly  as  possible,  statements  of  their  case  with  all  the  relevant  facts  and 
papers,  and  the  Council  may  forthwith  direct  the  publication  thereof. 

The  Council  shall  endeavor  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  if  such  effort* 
are  successful,  a  statement  shall  be  made  public  giving  such  facts  and  explanations 
regarding  the  dispute  and  the  terms  of  settlement  thereof  as  the  Council  may  deem 
appropnate. 

If  tne  dispute  is  not  thus  settled,  the  Council  either  unanimously  or  by  a  majority 
vote  shall  make  and  publish  a  report  containing  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  dispute 
and  the  recommendations  which  are  deemed  just  and  proper  in  regard  thereto. 

Any  Member  of  the  League  represented  on  the  Council  may  make  public  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  of  the  dispute  and  of  its  conclusions  regarding  the  same. 

If  a  report  by  the  Council  is  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  members  thereof  other 
than  the  Representatives  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  Members 
of  the  League  agree  that  they  will  not  go  to  war  with  any  party  to  the  dispute  which 
complies  with  the  reconmiendations  of  the  report. 

If  the  Council  fails  to  reach  a  report  which  is  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  members 
thereof,  other  than  the  representatives  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the 
Members  of  the  League  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  take  such  actions  as  they  shall 
consider  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  right  and  justice. 

If  the  dispute  between  the  parties  is  claimed  by  one  of  them,  and  is  found  by  the 
Council  to  anse  out  of  a  matter  which  by  international  law  is  solely  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  that  party,  the  Council  shall  so  report,  and  snail  make  no 
recommendation  as  to  its  settlement. 

The  Council  may  in  any  case  under  this  Article  refer  the  dispute  to  the  Assembly. 
The  dispute  shall  be  so  referred  at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute,  provided 
that  such  request  be  made  within  fourteen  days  after  the  submission  of  the  dispute 
to  the  Councu. 

In  any  case  referred  to  the  Assembly  all  the  provisions  of  this  Article  and  of  Article 
XII  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  Coimcil  shall  apply  to  the  action  and 
powenB  of  the  Assembly,  provided  that  a  report  made  by  the  Assembly  if  concurred 
in  by  the  Representatives  of  those  Members  of  the  League  represented  on  the  Council 
and  of  a  ma|onty  of  the  other  Members  of  the  Leasue,  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the 
Repreeentativee  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  shall  have  the  same  force  as  a  report  by 
the  Council  concurred  in  by  all  the  members  thereof  other  than  the  Representatives 
of  one  or  mare  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Abticls  XVI. 

Should  any  Member  of  the  League  resort  to  war  in  disregard  of  its  covenants  under 
Articles  XI  t,  XIII  or  XV,  it  shall  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of 
war  against  all  other  Members  of  the  League,  which  hereby  undertake  immediately 
to  subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  nnancial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  aU 
intercourse  between  their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking 
State,  and  the  prevention  of  all  financial,  commercial,  or  personal  intercoiurse  between 
the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the  nationals  of  any  other  State, 
whether  a  Member  of  the  League  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  OSuncil  in  such  case  to  recommend  to  the  several  Govern- 
ments concerned  what  effective  military  or  naval  force  the  Members  of  the  League  shall 
severally  contribute  to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the 
L^ttue. 

Tne  Members  of  the  League  agree,  further,  that  they  will  mutually  support  one 
another  in  the  financial  ana  economic  measures  which  are  tsiken  under  this  Article, 
in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  and  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  above  measures, 
and  that  they  will  mutually  support  one  another  in  resisting  any  special  measures 
aimed  at  one  of  their  number  by  tne  covenant-breaking  State,  and  that  they  will  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  afford  passage  through  their  temtory  to  the  forces  of  any  of  the 
Members  of  the  league  which  are  co-operating  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League. 

Any  Member  of  the  League  which  has  violated  any  covenant  of  the  League  may  be 
declared  to  be  no  longer  a  Sf  ember  of  the  League  by  a  vote  of  the  Council  concurred  in 
by  the  Representatives  of  all  the  other  Members  of  the  League  represented  thereon. 
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Article  XVII. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  between  a  Member  of  the  League  and  a  State  which  is  not 
a  Member  of  the  League,  or  between  States  not  Members  of  the  League,  the  State 
or  States  not  Members  of  the  League  shall  be  invited  to  accept  the  obligations  of 
membership  in  the  Lea^gue  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  upon  such  conditions  as 
the  Council  may  deem  just.  If  sucn  invitation  is  accepted,  the  provisions  of  Articles 
XII  to  XVI  inclusive  shall  be  applied  with  such  modifications  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Council. 

Upon  Buch  invitation  being  given  the  Council  shall  immediately  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute  and  recommend  such  action  as  may  seem  best 
and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances. 

If  a  State  so  invited  shall  refuse  to  accept  the  obligations  of  membership  in  the 
League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  and  shall  resort  to  war  against  a  Member  of 
the  League,  the  provisions  of  Article  XVI  shall  be  applicable  as  against  the  State 
taking  such  action. 

If  both  parties  to  the  dispute  when  so  invited  refuse  to  accept  the  obligations  of 
membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  the  Council  may  take 
such  measures  and  make  such  recommendations  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  will 
result  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Articlb  XVIII. 

Every  treaty  or  international  engagement  entered  into  hereafter  by  any  Memb^ 
of  the  League,  shall  be  forthwith  registered  with  the  Secretariat  and  shall  as  soon  as 
possible  be  published  by  it.  No  such  treaty  or  international  engagement  shall  be 
binding  until  so  registered. 

Article  XIX. 

The  Assembly  may  from  time  to  time  advise  the  reconsideration  by  Members  of 
the  Lea^e  of  treaties  which  have  become  inapplicable  and  the  consideration  of 
international  conditions  whose  continuance  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Article  XX. 

The  Members  of  the  League  severally  agree  that  this  Covenant  is  accepted  as  abro- 
gating all  obligations  or  understandings  inter  sc  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms 
thereof,  and  solemnly  imdertake  that  they  will  not  hereafter  enter  into  any  engage- 
ments inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof. 

In  case  any  Member  of  the  League  shall,  before  becoming  a  Member  of  the  League, 
have  undertaken  any  obligations  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Member  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from 
such  obligations. 

Article  XXI. 

Nothing  in  this  Covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  validity  of  international 
engagements  such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or  regional  understandings  like  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  for  securing  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Article  XXII. 

To  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a  consequence  of  the  late  war  have  ceased 
to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  which  formerly  governed  them  and  whidi 
are  inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themsehes  under  the  strenuous 
conditions  of  the  modem  world,  there  should  be  applied  the  principle  that  the  well- 
being  and  development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization  and  that 
securities  for  the  performance  of  tlus  trust  should  be  embodied  in  this  Covenant. 

The  best  method  of  giving  practical  effect  to  this  principle  is  that  the  tutelage  of 
such  peoples  should  l^  entrusted  to  advanced  nations  who  by  reason  of  their  re- 
sources, their  experience  or  tneir  geographical  position,  can  best  undertake  this 
responsibility,  and  who  are  willing  to  accept  it,  and  that  this  tutelage  should  be  exer- 
cised by  them  as  Mandataries  on  behalf  of  the  League. 

The  character  of  the  mandate  must  differ  according  to  the  stage  of  the  development 
of  the  people,  the  geographical  situation  of  the  territory,  its  economic  conditions  and 
other  similar  circumstances. 

Certain  communities  formerly  belonging  to  the  Turkish  Empire  have  reached  a 
stage  of  development  where  their  existence  as  independent  nations  can  be  provi- 
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sioiiftlly  recognized  subject  to  the  rendering  of  adminiBtrative  advice  and  aMistance 
by  a  Mandatary  until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone.  The  wishes  of  these 
communities  must  be  a  principal  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  Mandatary. 

Other  p>eople6,  especially  those  of  Central  Africa,  are  at  such  a  stage  that  the  Manda- 
tary must  be  responsible  for  the  administrationof  the  territory  under  conditions 
which  will  guarantee  freedom  of  conscience  or  religion,  subject  only  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  order  and  morals,  the  prohibition  of  abuses  such  as  the  slave  trade 
the  arms  traffic  and  the  liquor  tiiiffic,  and  Uie  prevention  of  the  establishment  of 
fortifications  or  military  ana  naval  bases  and  of  military  training  of  the  natives  for 
other  than  police  purposes  and  the  defence  of  territory,  and  will  also  secure  equal 
opportunities  for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  other  Members  of  the  League. 

There  are  territories,  such  as  South-west  Africa  and  certain  of  the  South  Pacific 
Islands,  which,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  their  population,  or  their  small  size,  or 
their  remoteness  from  the  centers  of  civilization,  or  their  geographical  contiguity 
to  the  territory  of  the  Mandatary,  and  other  circumstances,  can  be  best  administered 
under  the  laws  of  the  Mandatary  as  integral  portions  of  its  territory,  subject  to  the 
safeguards  above-mentioned  in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous  population. 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  Mandatary  shall  render  to  the  Council  an  annual 
report  in  reference  to  the  territory  committed  to  its  charge. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised  by  the  Manda- 
tary shall  if  not  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  Members  of  the  League  be  explicitly 
defined  in  each  case  b^  the  Council. 

A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  constituted  to  receive  and  examine  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Mandataries  and  to  advise  the  Coimcil  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
observance  of  the  mandates. 

Abucle  XXIII. 

Subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  international  conventions 
existing  or  hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon,  the  Members  of  the  League 

(a)  will  endeavor  to  secure  and  maintain  fair  and  humane  conditions  of  labor  for 
men,  women  and  children  both  in  their  own  countries  and  in  all  countrif«  to  which 
their  commercial  and  industrial  relations  extend,  and  for  that  purpose  will  establish 
and  maintain  the  necessary  international  organizations; 

(b)  undertake  to  secure  just  treatment  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  territories  under 
their  control; 

(c)  will  entrust  the  League  with  the  general  supervision  over  the  execution  of  apree- 
ments  with  regard  to  the  traffic  in  women  ana  children,  and  the  traffic  in  opium 
and  other  dangerous  drugs; 

(d)  will  entrust  the  League  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  trade  in  arms  and 
ammunition  with  the  countries  in  which  the  control  of  this  traffic  is  necessary  in 
the  common  interest: 

(e)  will  make  provision  to  secure  and  maintain  freedom  of  communications  and  of 
transit  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all  Members  of  the  League.  In 
this  connection,  the  special  necessities  of  the  regions  devastated  during  the  war  of 
1914-1918  shall  be  borne  in  mind; 

(f)  will  endeavor  to  take  steps  in  matters  of  international  concern  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  disease. 

Article  XXIV. 

There  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  League  all  international  bureaux 
already  established  by  general  treaties  if  the  parties  to  such  treaties  consent.  All 
such  Internationa]  bureaux  and  all  commissions  for  the  regulation  of  matters  of  inter- 
national interest  hereafter  constituted  shall  be  placed  imder  the  direction  of  the 
League. 

In  all  matters  of  international  interest  which  are  regulated  by  general  conventions 
but  which  are  not  placed  imder  the  control  of  international  bureaux  or  commissions, 
the  Secretariat  of  the  League  shall,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Council  and  if  desired 
by  Ae  parties,  collect  and  distribute  all  relevant  information  and  shall  render  any 
other  assistance  which  may  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  Coundl  may  include  as  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  the  expenses 
of  any  bureau  or  commission  which  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  League. 

Article  XXV. 

The  Members  of  the  League  a^ree  to  encourage  and  promote  the  establishment 
and  co-operation  of  dul^  autiionzed  voluntary  national  Red  Cross  organizations 
having  as  purposes  the  improvement  of  health,  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the 
mitigation  of  suffering  throughout  the  world. 
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Article  XXVI. 

Amendments  to  this  Covenant  will  take  effect  when  ratified  by  the  Members  of 
the  League  whose  Representatives  compose  the  Council  and  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  League  whose  Representatives  compose  the  Assembly. 

No  such  amendment  shall  bind  any  Member  of  tne  League  which  signifies  its  dis- 
sent therefrom,  but  in  that  case  it  shall  cease  to  be  a  Member  of  the  League. 

ANNEX  TO  THE  COVENANT. 
1.  Original  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

SIGNATORIES   OF  THE   TREATY  OP  PEACE. 


United  States  of  America. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

British  Empire. 

Canada. 

Australia. 

South  Africa. 

New  Zealand. 

India. 
China. 


Cuba. 

Czecho-Slo  vakia . 

Ecuador. 

France. 

Greece. 

Guatemala. 

Haiti. 

Hedjaz. 

Hondiu^as. 

Italy. 

Japan. 


Liberia. 

Nicaragua. 

Panama. 

Peru. 

Poland. 

Portugal. 

Roumania. 

Serbia. 

Siam. 

Uruguay. 


STATES  INVITED  TO  ACCEDE  TO  THE  COVENANT. 


Argentine  Republic. 

Chni. 

Colombia. 

Denmark. 

Netherlands. 


Norway. 

Paraguay, 

Persia. 

Salvador. 

Spain. 


Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

Venezuela. 


2.  First  Secretary  General  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

6.  Recommendation  op  the  Commission. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Commission,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted : 

Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  the  President  of  the  Commissimi 
should  be  requested  by  the  Conference  to  invite  seven  Powers,  inducting  two  neu- 
trals, to  name  rei»resentatives  on  a  Committee 

A.  to  prepare  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  League, 

B.  to  prepare  plans  for  the  establishment  of  the  ScAt  of  the  League, 

C.  to  prepare  plans  and  the  Agenda  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly. 
This  Committee  shall  report  botJi  to  the  Council  and  to  uie  Assembly. 


PRELIMINARY  PELiCE  CONFERENCE. 

PROTOCOL  No.  .2. 
Session  or  January  25,  1919. 

AMERICAN   COMMISSION  TO   NEGOTIATE  PEACE. 


[Preliminary  peace  eonfereaoe,  protocol  No.  2,  plentry  tetsloo  of  Jtnatry  25, 1919.] 

The  Session  is  opened  at  15  o'clock  (3  p.  m.)  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Clemenceau,  President. 

Present: 

For  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 
Honorable  Robert  Lansing. 
Honorable  Henry  White. 
Honorable  Edward  M.  House. 
General  Tasker  H.  Bliss. 

For  the  British  Empire. 

great  britain. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  G.  N.  Barnes. 

The  Hon.  C.  J.  Doherty,  Minister  of  Justice  of  Canada. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Bart.,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  Minister  of 

Finance  and  Posts  of  New  Zealand. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  K.  C,  M.  P.,  Technical 

Delegate  for  the  League  of  Nations. 

Dominions  and  India. 

CANADA 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Borden,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  K.  C,  Prime 

Minister. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  George  Eulas  Foster. 

AUSTRALIA 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  M.  Hughes. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Cook. 

south   AFRICA 

General  The  Rt.  Hon.  Louis  Botha. 
Lieut.-General  The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C.  Smuts. 
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NEW  ZEALAND 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.  Massey,  Prime  Minister. 

INDIA 

The  Rt.  Hon.  E.  S.  Montagu,  M.  P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Major-General  His  Highness  The  Maharaja  oi  Bikanir. 

Foe  France 

Mr.  Clemenceau. 

Mr.  Pichon. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Klotz. 

Mr.  Andr6  Tardieu. 

Mr.  Jules  Cambon. 

Mr.  L6on  Bourgeois,  Former  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 

Former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Technical  Delegate  for  the 

League  of  Nations. 
Marshal  Foch. 

For  Italy. 

Mr.  V.  E.  Orlando,  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

The  Baron  S.  Sonnino. 

The  Marquis  Salvago  Ra^. 

Mr.  Antonio  Salanc&a,  Deputy,  former  President  of  the  Council  of 

Ministers, 
Mr.  Salvatore  Barzilai,  C.  B.,  Deputy,  former  Minister. 
Mr.  Scialoja,  Senator  of  the  Eangdom,  Technical  Delegate  for  the 

League  of  Nations. 

For  Japan. 

The  Baron  Makino,  Former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Member 

of  the  Diplomatic  Advisory  Council. 
The  Viscount  Chinda. 
Afr.  K.  Matsui. 
Mr.  H.  Ijuin,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 

His  Majesty  The  Emperor  of  Japan  at  Rome. 

For  Belgium. 

Mr.  Hymans. 

Mr.  Van  den  Heuvel. 

Mr.  Vandervelde,  Minister  of  Justice,  Minister  of  State. 

For  Bolivia. 
Mr.  Ismael  Montes. 


For  Brazil 


Mr.  Olyntho  de  Magalhaes. 
Mr.  Pandia  Calogeras. 
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Fob  China 

Mr.  Lou  Tseng  Tsiang. 

Mr.  Chengting  Thomas  Wang. 

Fob  Cuba 

Mr.  Rafael  Martinez  Ortiz. 

Fob  Ecuadob 
Mr.  Dom  y  de  Alsua. 

Fob  Gbeecb 

Mr.  Eleftherios  Yeniselos,  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
Mr.  Nicolas  Politis. 

Fob  Pbbu 

Fob  THE  Hedjaz 

His  Highness  The  Ejnir  Feisal. 

Mr.  Rustom  Haidar. 

Mr.  Francisco  Garcia  Calderon. 

Fob  Poland 

Mr.  Roman  Dmowski. 

Fob  Pobtugal 

The  Count  Penha  Garcia^  Former  President  of  the  Chamber 

of  Deputies,  Former  Minister  of  Finance. 
Mr.  Jayme  Batalha  Reis,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 

Plempotentiary  of  Portugal  at  Petrograd. 


Fob  Roumania 


Mr.  Jean  J.  C.  Bratiano. 
Mr.  Nicolas  Misu. 

Mr.  Pashitch. 
Mr.  Trumbitch. 
Mr.  Vesnitch. 

The  Prince  Charoon. 
Phya  Bibadh  Kosha. 


Fob  Serbia 


For  Siam 


For  the  Czecho-slovak  Republic 

Mr.  Charles  Kramar,  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
Mr.  Edouard  Benes. 
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For  Uruguay 

Mr.  Juan  Carlos  Blanco. 

The  President  informs  the  Conference  that,  at  the  request  of  the 
Delegation  of  the  United  States,  the  approval  of  the  Protocol  of  the 
first  Session  is  postponed  to  the  next  Session,  as  that  Delegation 
has  not  yet  received  the  Enghsh  text  of  Protocol  No.  1  wmch  it 
reserves  the  right  to  present  to  the  Conference. 

The  order  of  the  day  calls  for  the  appointment  of  five  Commis- 
sions charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  the  following  questions : — 

1.  League  of  Nations. 

2.  Responsibihty  of  the  authors  of  the  War  and  enforcement  of 

penalties. 

3.  Reparation  for  damage. 

4.  International  Legislation  on  Labor. 

5.  International  Control  of  Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways. 
The   first   Commission    to    be   nominated   concerns   the  League 

of  Nations,  upon  which  subject  the  Bureau  presents  a  draft  res- 
olution (Anex  I.)  which  has  been  distributed  in  English  and  French 
to  all  the  members  of  the  Conference. 

The  discussion  is  opened  on  the  question  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  delivers  the  following 
speech: 

"I  consider  it  a  distinguished  privilege  to  open  the  discussion 
in  this  Conference  on  the  League  of  Nations.  We  have  assembled 
for  two  purposes — to  make  the  present  settlements  which  have 
been  rendered  necessary  by  this  War,  and  also  to  seciu-ethe  Peace 
of  the  world  not  only  by  the  present  settlements  but  by  the  arrange- 
ments we  shall  make  in  this  Conference  for  its  maintenance.  'Die 
League  of  Nations  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  both  of  these 
purposes.  There  are  many  complicated  questions  connected  with 
the  present  settlements  which,  perhaps,  cannot  be  successfully 
worked  out  to  an  ultimate  issue  by  the  decisions  we  shall  arrive  at 
here.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  many  of  these  settlements  will 
need  subsequent  re-consideration;  that  many  of  the  decisions  we 
shall  make  will  need  subsequent  alteration  in  some  degree,  for 
if  I  may  judge  by  my  own  study  of  some  of  these  questions  they 
are  not  susceptible  of  confident  judgments  at  present. 

"It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  we  should  set  up  some  machinery 
by  which  the  work  of  this  Conference  should  be  rendered  complete. 
We  have  assembled  here  for  the  purpose  of  doing  very  much  more 
than  making  the  present  settlement.  We  are  assembled  under  very 
pecuhar  conditions  of  world  opinion.  I  may  say  without  straining 
the  point  that  we  are  not  representatives  of  Governments,  but 
representatives  of  peoples.  It  will  not  suffice  to  satisfy  Governmental 
circles  anywhere.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  satisfy  the  opinion 
of  mankind.  The  burdens  of  this  War  have  fallen  in  an  imusual 
degree  upon  the  whole  population  of  the  countries  involved.  I  do 
not  need  to  draw  for  you  the  picture  of  how  the  burden  has  been 
thrown  back  from  the  front  upon  the  older  men,  upon  the  women, 
upon  the  children,  upon  the  homes  of  the  civilized  world,  and  how 
the  real  strain  of  the  War  has  come  where  the  eye  of  Government 
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could  not  reach,  but  where  the  heart  of  humanity  beats.  We  are 
bidden  hj  these  people  to  make  a  peace  which  will  make  them  secure. 
We  are  bidden  by  these  people  to  see  to  it  that  this  strain  does  not 
come  upon  them  a^ain,  and  I  renture  to  say  that  it  has  been  possible 
for  them  to  bear  this  strain  because  they  hope  that  those  who  repre- 
sented them  could  get  together  after  this  war,  and  make  such  another 
sacrifice  necessary. 

''It  is  a  solemn  obligation  on  our  part,  therefore,  to  make  per- 
manent arrangements  that  justice  snail  be  rendered  and  peace 
maintained.  This  is  the  central  object  of  our  meeting.  Settlements 
may  be  tempjorary,  but  the  actions  of  the  nations  m  the  interests 
of  peace  andjustice  must  be  permanent.  We  can  set  up  permanent 
processes,  ne  may  not  be  aole  to  set  up  permanent  decisions,  and 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  take,  so  far  as  we  can,  a 
picture  of  the  world  into  our  minds.  Is  it  not  a  startling  circum- 
stance for  one  thing  that  the  great  discoveries  of  science,  that  the 
quiet  study  of  men  in  laboratories,  that  the  thoughtful  develop- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  quiet  lectiu*e-rooms,  nave  now  been 
turned  to  the  destruction  of  civilization?  The  powers  of  destruc- 
tion have  not  so  much  multiphed  as  gained  facility.  The  enemy 
whom  we  have  just  overcome  had  at  its  seats  of  learning  some 
of  the  principal  centres  of  scientific  study  and  discovery,  and  used 
them  in  order  to  niake  destruction  sudden  and  complete;  and  only 
the  watchful,'  continuous  co-operation  of  men  can  see  to  it  that 
science,  as  well  as  armed  men,  is  kept  within  the  harness  of  civili- 
zation. 

*'In  a  sense,  the  United  States  is  less  interested  in  this  subject 
than  the  other  nations  here  assembled.  With  her  great  territory 
and  her  extensive  sea  borders,  it  is  less  likely  that  the  United  Stat^ 
should  suffer  from  the  attack  of  enemies  than  that  manv  of  the 
other  nations  here  should  suffer;  and  the  ardor  of  the  United  States, — 
for  it  is  a  very  deep  and  genuine  ardor — for  the  Societv  of  Nations 
is  not  an  ardor  springing  out  of  fear  and  apprehension,  out  an  ardor 
sprinring  out  oi  the  ideals  which  have  come  to  consciousness  in 
the  War.  In  coming  into  this  war  the  United  States  never  thought 
for  a  moment  that  she  was  intervening  in  the  politics  of  Europe, 
or  the  politics  of  Asia,  or  the  politics  of  any  part  of  the  world.  Her 
thought  was  that  all  the  world  had  now  oecome  conscious  that 
there  was  a  single  cause  which  turned  upon  the  issues  of  this  war. 
That  was  the  cause  of  justice  and  liberty  for  men  of  every  kind 
and  place.  Therefore,  the  United  States  would  feel  that  her  part 
in  this  war  had  been  played  in  vain  if  there  ensued  upon  it  merely 
a  body  of  European  settlements.  She  would  feel  that  she  could 
not  take  part  in  guaranteeing  those  European  settlements  imless 
that  guarantee  involved  the  continuous  superintendence  of  the  peace 
of  the  world  by  the  Associated  Nations  of  the  World. 

*' Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  concert  oiu*  best  judg- 
ment in  order  to  make  this  League  of  Nations  a  vital  thing — ^not 
merely  a  formal  thing,  not  an  occasional  thing,  not  a  thing  some- 
times called  into  life  to  meet  an  exigency,  but  always  functioning 
in  watchful  attendance  upon  the  interests  of  the  Nations,  and  that 
its  continuity  should  be  a  vital  continuity;  that  it  should  have 
functions  that  are  continuing  functions  and  that  do  not  permit  an 
intermission  of  its  watchfumess  and  of  its  labor;  that  it  should 
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be  the  eye  of  the  Nation  to  keep  watch  upon  the  common  interest, 
an  eye  that  does  not  slumber,  an  eye  that  is  everywhere  watchful 
and  attentive. 

^'And  if  we  do  not  make  it  vital,  what  shall  we  do?  We  shall 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  peoples.  This  is  what  their 
thought  centres  upon.  I  have  had  the  very  delightful  experience 
of  visiting  several  nations  since  I  came  to  this  side  of  the  water, 
and  every  time  the  voice  of  the  body  of  the  people  reached  me 
through  any  representative,  at  the  front  of  its  plea  stood  the  hope 
for  the  League  of  Nations.  Gentlemen,  select  classes  of  mankind 
are  no  longer  the  governors  of  mankind.  The  fortunes  of  mimkind 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  plain  peoples  of  the  whole  woild.  Satisfy 
them,  and  you  have  justified  their  confidence  not  only,  but  estalx- 
hshea  peace.  Fail  to  satisfy  them,  and  no  arrangement  that  you 
cim  make  would  either  set  up  or  steady  the  peace  of  the  world. 

''You  can  imagine.  Gentlemen,  I  dare  say,  the  sentiments  and 
the  purpose  with  which  representatives  of  the  United  States  sup- 
port this  great  project  for  a  League  of  Nations.  We  regard  it  as 
the  keystone  of  the  whole  program  which  expressed  our  purpose 
and  our  ideal  in  tins  war  and  which  the  Associated  Nations  have 
accepted  as  the  basis  of  the  settlement.  If  we  return  to  the  United 
States  without  having  made  every  effort  in  our  power  to  realise 
tins  program,  we  should  return  to  meet  the  merited  scorn  of  our 
fellow-citizens.  For  they  are  a  body  that  constitutes  a  great 
democracy.  They  expect  their  leaders  to  speak  their  thoughts 
and  no  private  purpose  of  their  own.  They  expect  their  represen- 
tatives to  be  their  servants.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  obey  their 
mandate.  But  it  is  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  pleasure 
that  we  accept  that  mandate;  and  because  this  is  the  keystone  of 
the  whole  fabric,  we  have  pledged  our  every  puipose  to  it,  as  we 
have  to  every  item  of  the  faoric.  We  would  not  dare  abate  a  single 
part  of  the  program  which  constitutes  our  instructions.  We  would 
not  dare  compromise  upon  any  matter  as  the  champion  of  this 
thing — this  peace  of  the  world,  this  attitude  of  justice,  this  principle 
that  we  are  masters  of  no  people  but  are  here  to  see  that  every  people 
in  the  world  shall  choose  its  own  master  and  govern  its  own  desti- 
nies, not  as  we  wish  but  as  it  wishes.  We  are  nere  to  see,  in  short 
that  the  very  foundations  of  this  war  are  swept  away.  Those  founda- 
tions were  the  private  choice  of  small  coteries  of  civil  rulers  and 
military  staffs.  Those  foundations  were  the  aggression  of  great 
Powers  upon  small.  Those  foundations  were  the  holding  together 
of  Empires  of  unwilling  subjects  by  the  duress  of  arms.  Those 
foimdations  were  the  power  of  small  bodies  of  men  to  work  their 
wUl  upon  mankind  and  use  them  as  pawns  in  a  game.  And  nothing 
less  than  the  emancipation  of  the  world  from  these  things  will  ac- 
complish peace.  You  can  see  that  the  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  are,  therefore,  never  put  to  the  embarrassment  of  choosii^ 
a  way  of  expediency,  because  they  have  laid  down  for  them  their 
unalterable  lines  of  principle.  And,  thank  God,  those  lines  have 
been  accepted  as  the  lines  of  settlement  by  aU  the  high-minded 
men  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  beginnings  of  this  great  business. 

**I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  it  is  known,  as  I  feel  con- 
fident that  it  will  be  known,  that  we  have  adopted  the  principle 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  mean  to  work  out  that  principle  in 
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•effective  action,  we  shall  by  that  single  thing  have  lifted  a  sreat 
part  of  the  load  of  anxiety  from  the  hearts  of  men  everywhere. 
We  stand  in  a  peculiar  case.  As  I  go  about  the  streets  here  I  see 
everywhere  the  American  uniform.  Those  men  came  into  the  War 
after  we  had  uttered  our  purposes.  They  came  as  crusaders,  not 
merely  to  win  the  war,  but  to  win  a  cause;  and  I  am  responsible 
to  thmn,  for  it  fell  to  me  to  formulate  the  purposes  for  which  I  asked 
them  to  fi^ht,  and  I,  like  them,  must  be  a  crusader  for  these  things, 
whatever  it  costs  and  whatever  it  may  be  necessary  to  do,  in  honor, 
to  accomplish  the  objects  for  which  tney  fought.  I  have  been  glad 
to  find  from  day  to  day  that  there  is  no  question  of  our  standing 
alone  in  this  matter,  for  there  are  champions  of  this  cause  upon 
«very  hand.  I  am  merely  avowing  this  in  order  that  you  may 
miderstand  why,  perhaps,  it  fell  to  us,  who  are  disengaged  from  the 
politics  of  this  great  Continent  and  of  the  Orient,  to  suggest  that 
this  was  the  keystone  of  the  arch  and  why  it  occurs  to  the  generous 
mind  of  our  President  to  call  upon  me  to  open  this  debate.  It  is  not 
because  we  3lone  represent  this  idea,  but  because  it  is  our  privilege 
to  associate  ourselves  with  you  in  representing  it. 

"I  have  only  tried  in  what  I  have  said  to  give  you  the  fountains 
of  the  endiusiasm  which  is  within  us  for  this  thing,  for  those  foun- 
tains spring,  it  seems  to  me,  from  all  the  ancient  wrongs  and  sym- 
pathies of  mankind,  and  the  very  pulse  of  the  world  seems  to  beat. " 

Mr.  Uoyd  George  (Great  Britain)  delivers  the  foUowing  speech: 

"I  arise  to  second  this  resolution.  After  the  noble  speech 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  I  feel  that  no  observations 
are  needed  in  order  to  commend  this  resolution  to  the  Conference, 
and  I  should  not  have  intervened  at  all  had  it  not  been  that  I 
wished  to  state  how  emphatically  the  people  of  the  British  Empire 
are  behind  this  proposal.  And  if  the  National  leaders  have  not 
been  able  during  the  last  five  years  to  devote  as  much  time  as  they 
would  like  to  its  advocacy,  it  is  because  their  time  and  their  energies 
have  been  absorbed  in  the  exigencies  of  a  terrible  struggle. 

"Had  I  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  this  scheme  it  would  have  vanished  before  the  irresistible  appeal 
made  to  me  bv  the  spectacle  I  witnessed  last  Sunday.  I  visited 
a  r^on  whicn  but  a  few  years  a^o  was  one  of  the  fairest  in  an 
exceptionally  fair  land.  I  found  it  a  ruin  and  a  desolation.  I 
drove  for  hours  through  a  country  which  did  not  appear  like  the 
habitation  of  living  men  and  women  and  children,  out  like  the 
excavation  of  a  buried  province — shattered,  torn,  rent.  I  went  to 
one  city  where  I  witnessed  a  scene  of  devastation  that  no  indemnity 
can  ever  repair — one  of  the  beautiful  things  of  the  world,  disfigured 
and  d^aced  beyond  repair.  And  one  of  the  cruellest  features,  to 
mv  mind,  was  what  I  could  see  had  happened, — that  Frenchmen, 
wto  love  their  land  almost  beyond  any  nation,  in  order  to  establish 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  had  to  assist  a  cruel  enemy  in  demolishing 
their  own  homes,  and  I  felt:  these  are  the  results — only  part  of  the 
results.  Had  I  been  there  months  ago  I  would  have  witnessed 
something  that  I  dare  not  describe.  But  I  saw  acres  of  graves  of  the 
fallen.  And  tJiese  were  the  results  of  the  only  method,  the  only 
organized  method, — the  only  organized  method  that  civilized  nations 
have  ever  attempted  or  established  to  settle  disputes  amongst  each 
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other.  And  my  feeling  was:  surely  it  is  time,  surely  it  is  time  that  a 
saner  plan  for  settling  disputes  between  peoples  should  be  estab- 
lished than  this  organized  savagery. 

*^I  do  not  know  whether  this  will  succeed.  But  if  we  attempt 
it  the  attempt  will  be  a  success,  and  for  that  reason  I  second  the 
proposal." 

Mr.  Orlando  (Italy),  having  asked  leave  to  speak,  delivered  the 
speech  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

''Allow  me  to  express  my  warmest  adhesion  to  the  great  prin- 
ciple which  we  are  called  upon  to  proclaim  to-day.  I  think  that 
we  are  thus  accomplishing  the  first  and  the  most  solemn  of  the 
pledges  which  we  gave  to  our  people  when  we  asked  them  to  make 
immense  eflForts  in  this  immense  war;  pledges  of  which  the  counter- 
part was  death,  nameless  sacrifices  and  boundless  grief.  We  are, 
therefore  fulfilling  our  duty  in  honoring  this  sacred  pledge.  TTiat 
is  much,  but  it  is  not  all.  We  must  bring  to  the  task  a  spontaneous 
spirit  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  mystic  expression,  purity  of 
intention.  It  is  not  in  any  spirit  of  petty  national  vanity  that 
I  allow  myself  to  recall  the  great  juriaical  traditions  of  my  peo- 
ple and  its  aptitude  for  law.  I  only  do  so  the  better  to  prove  to 
you  that  the  mind  of  the  Italian  people  is  well  fitted  to  accept 
this  principle  spontaneously  and  wholly.  Now,  law  is  not  only  tne 
defense  of  order,  founded  on  justice,  against  all  violence,  it  is  also 
the  necessary  outward  form,  guaranteed  by  the  State,  of  that 
essential  principle  which  forms  tne  very  founaation  of  the  existence 
of  human  society,  that  is  to  say,  the  principle  of  social  co-operation. 
I  think  then  tnat  the  formula  proposed  to  us  offers  not  only 
guarantees  against  war,  but  also  that  co-operation  among  nations 
which  is  the  true  essence  of  right. 

"Mr.  President,  Grentlemen,  today  is  a  great  moment,  a  great 
historical  date,  because  it  is  only  from  today  that  the  law  of  peoples 
begins  and  is  born,  and  the  fact  that  th^  birth  has  taken  place 
in  the  generous  ana  glorious  land  of  France,  which  has  proclaimed 
and  won  acceptance  for  the  rights  of  man  by  its  genius  and  its 
blood  appears  to  me  to  be  a  happy  omen.  Quod  bonum  felix 
faustumque  sit." 

Mr.  L6on  Bourgeois  (France)  speaks  in  French  in  these  terms: 

''I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Pr^ident  of  the  French  Council  of 
Ministers  for  havmg  done  me  the  distinguished  honor  of  entrusting 
to  me  the  task  of  speaking  in  the  name  of  France.  Recollections 
of  the  Conference  of  the  Hague  have  probably  led  him  to  this  choice; 
the  honor  therefore  belongs  to  the  very  numerous  colleagues  present 
here  with  whom  I  collaborated  in  1899  and  1907. 

''President  Wilson  has  just  eloquently  and  finally  said  that  we 
do  not,  that  you,  Gentlemen,  do  not  represent  Grovernments  alone, 
but  peoples.  What  do  the  peoples  wish  today  and  what  therefore, 
do  the  Governments  wish  who  are  really  free,  really  representative, 
really  democratic,  that  is  to  say,  those  whose  wishes  are  necessai^ 
ily  in  agreement  with  those  of  tneir  peoples  ?  They  wish  that  what 
we  have  seen  during  these  four  horrible  years  shall  never  be  repeated 
in  this  world.  Their  wishes  are  the  wishes  of  all  the  victims  of 
this  war,  of  all  those  who  have  breathed  their  last  for  liberty  and 
for  right.  Those  men  fought  not  only  to  defend  their  country, 
but  came  together  from  all  parts  of  the  world  for  this  crusade  of 
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which  President  Wilson  so  rightly  spoke,  and  they  knew  that  they 
died  not  only  for  France  but  for  universal  freedom  and  univerasl 
peace.  For  universal  peace:  the  Piemier  of  England  has  just  de- 
scribed with  striking  eloquence  the  picture  of  ruin  and  desolation 
which  he  has  seen.  That  ruin,  that  desolation  we  ourselves  have 
witnessed  and  you  have  seen  them  very  far  from  the  spot  where 
hostilities  began.  For  in  fact,  henceforth,  no  local  conflict  can  be 
confined  to  some  one  part  of  the  world:  whatever  may  be  the  State 
where  the  difficulty  arose,  believe  me,  it  is  the  whole  world  that  is 
in  danger.  There  is  such  an  interdependence  in  all  the  relations 
between  nations  in  the  economic,  financial,  moral  and  intellectual 
spherj^  that,  I  repeat,  every  wound  inflicted  at  some  point  threatens 
to  poison  the  whole  organs. 

"There  is  another  reason  why  it  is  impossible  that  Humanity 
should  again  witness  such  spectacles.  President  Wilson  has  just 
alluded  to  the  alarming  progress  of  science,  turned  from  its  proper 
object,  which  is  continually  to  give  to  mankind  greater  well-being, 
a  surer  moral,  more  hope  for  the  future,  and  which  was  used  for 
the  most  terrible  and  miserable  of  purposes,  the  purpose  of  destruc- 
tion. Now  science  daily  makes  fresh  progress  and  fresh  conquest; 
daily  it  perfects  its  means  of  action  and  in  the  light  of  what  we 
have  seen  during  these  last  five  years  in  the  way  of  terrible  and 
destructive  improvements  in  machinery  and  gunnery;,  think  of  the 
fresh  destruction  with  which  we  might  oe  threatened  in  a  few  years. 
"We  have  then  the  duty  of  facing  a  problem  of  conscience  which 
thrills  us  all,  that  is  what  we  are  to  do  to  reconcile  the  special 
interests  of  our  peoples,  which  we  cannot  forget,  with  those  of  our 
common  country,  all  Humanity. 

*'We  must  take  coimsel  with  ourselves  and  ponder  that  saying 
which  I  deem  as  a  sublime  truth,  that  amon^  all  the  vital  interests 
which  we  can  consider,  there  is  one  which  is  above,  and  includes 
all  others,  one  without  the  defence  and  protection  of  which  all  the 
others  are  in  danger — the  interest  of  the  conmion  coimtry. 

"Speaking  of  tragedy  of  conscience,  I  remember  the  scruples 
which,  at  the  Conference  of  the  Hague,  held  back  the  Representa- 
tives of  even  the  freest  peoples,  the  peoples  most  imbued  with  the 
sense  of  democracy  and  most  resolvea  to  prepare  the  way  of  peace. 
They  said  to  themselves:  'We  must  nevertheless  reserve  questions 
of  our  honor  and  our  vital  interests.'  Perhaps  it  was  this  which 
delayed  the  creation  of  that  bond  which  will  unite  us  from  to-day. 
We  Know  now  that  there  is  one  vital  interest  which  we  have  before 
all  to  consider  and  defend.  Hiat  is  the  interest  of  universal  peace 
founded  on  Right,  without  which  none  of  the  most  vital  interests 
of  our  several  countries,  great  or  small,  would  be  free  from  menace 
and  destruction. 

"How  can  we  succeed  in  making  a  reality  of  that  which  but  a 
few  years  ago  was  still  thought  to  be  a  dream?  How  is  it  that 
this  dream  now  appears  as  an  imminent  fact  in  the  mind  of  the 
statesmen  present  here,  realists  whose  right  and  duty  it  is  not  to 
let  themselves  be  carried  away  by  ideeJs  of  generosity,  however 
attractive  they  may  be  I  Why  is  it  that  to-day  these  statesmen 
are  sitting  round  tms  table  inspired  with  a  common  thought  ?  For 
doubtless  you  will  presently  adopt  unanimously  the  proposals  which 
will  be  made  to  you.     How  is  it  that  these  statesmen,  these  reahste, 
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can  come  to  consider  as  a  tangible  thing  realisable  in  a  short  time^ 
that  which  formerly  appeared  a  dream?  Looking  back  at  the  his- 
tory  of  the  last  thirty  years,  particularly  to  that  Conference  at  the^ 
Hague,  for  reverting  to  which  I  beg  your  pardon,  we  see  that  if  it 
did  not  produce  all  the  results  expected  from  it,  it  nevertheless  pro- 
duced a  certain  number.  Members  of  the  different  Governments 
will  remember  that  the  institutions  set  up  by  the  Hague  Conference 
thrice  proved  defective  and  that  in  differences — I  will  not  use  a 
stronger  term — ^which  might  have  disturbed  the  relation  between 
the  different  States,  the  judgments  of  the  Hague  succeeded  in 
smoothing  away  difficulties  and  re-establishing  harmony.  I  may 
even  recaS  that  between  France  and  Germany  there  was  a  conflict — 
the  Affair  of  Casablanca — ^which  might  have  been  very  serious  and 
not  for  those  two  countries  alone,  for, — as  I  was  saying,  local 
conflicts  sometimes  become  general, — ^where  recom^e  to  arbitration 
completely  safeguarded  the  nonor  of  France  and  made  it  possible 
for  Germany  not  to  draw  the  sword. 

''Why  is  it  that  this  could  not  last,  or  rather,  why  is  it  that  the 
institutions  of  the  Hague  failed  to  prevent  the  terrible  conflicts 
from  which  we  are  just  emei^ing?  There  are  two  reasons  and 
within  the  next  few  aays  you  will  sweep  away  one  of  them.  The 
Conferences  at  the  Hague  were  attended  by  the  Representatives  of 
many  States,  but  even  those  who  were  inspired  by  real  good  will 
were  forced  to  recognize  that  on  the  map  of  the  world  the  frontiers 
of  different  countries  were  not  what  they  should  have  been.  While 
we  were  deliberating  there,  we  Frenchmen  could  not  forget  that 
there  was  a  part  of  France  which  was  not  free  and  you,  Represent- 
atives of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  could  not  forget  that  there  were 
still  ItaUan  Provinces  outside  Italian  law.  How  could  you  expect 
an  international  organization,  however  perfect,  to  prove  really 
effective  if,  when  it  began  to  work,  it  met  this  terrible  question  of 
irredentism  as  our  Italian  friends  call  it,  national  claims,  as  we  say, 
just  as  one's  foot  meets  an  obstacle  on  the  road  ? 

*^You  will  bring  about  the  situation  in  which  the  facts  conform 
to  the  principles  of  Right.  You  will  draw  frontiers  which  corre- 
spond to  the  wishes  of  the  peoples  themselves,  and  you  will  give  to 
each  country  the  limits  which  Right  itself  would  give  it.  You  will 
also  impose  obligations  which  it  was  beyond  our  power  to  impose, 
for,  as  you  will  remember, — it  was  historically  a  very  significant 
fact — how  the  different  states  grouped  themselves,  and  we  have 
now  seen  those  who  voted  against  us  then  join  against  us  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  foes  of  Right  were  already  leagued  together 
against  us. 

*^You  who  have  fought  for  Right  are  about  to  set  up  an  organi- 
zation, to  impose  penalties  and  to  insure  their  enforcement.  Having 
established  compulsory  arbitration,  having  fixed — ^methodically, 
progressively  and  surely — the  penalties  to  be  imposed  for  disobe- 
oience  to  the  common  will  of  civilized  nations  you  will  be  able  to 
make  your  work  soUd  and  lasting  and  enter  with  confidence  and 
tranquiUty  the  Temple  of  Peace. 

^'This  is  not  the  moment  to  discuss  ways  and  means,  but  I  hastert 
to  say,  in  the  name  of  the  Grovernment  oi  the  French  Republic,  that 
to  do  aU  that  can  be  done  to  lead  the  free  peoples  as  far  as  possible 
on  the  road  to  agreement  must  be  our  aim  and  wish.     In  additioiL 
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to  juridicial  methods  designed  to  establish  the  reLgn  of  Ri^t  and 
to  ensure  the  freedom  of  all,  we  shall  certainly  adopt — ana  here  I 
turn  toward  the  ItaUan  Prime  Minister  who  just  said ;  ^  It  is  co-opera- 
tion in  the  work, of  peace' — all  the  measures  required  for  co-opera- 
tion between  States  in  relation  to  those  numberless  interests  the 
interdependence  of  which  I  mentioned  just  now.  This  interde- 
pendence becomes  daily  closer.  It  will  not  only  be  a  question  of 
checking  nacent  conflicts  but  of  preventing  their  birth. 

'*I  thmk  that,  even  without  any  further  statement,  I  have  thus 
correctly  interpreted  the  general  feeling.  It  is  enough  for  me  to 
have  shown  with  what  deep  enthusiasm  Trance  joins  those  who  but 
lately  proposed  the  creation  of  the  League  of  nations.  President 
Wilson  said  that  this  question  was  at  the  very  heart  of  mankind. 
That  is  true.  He  said  we  must  constantly  have  an  eye  open  on 
humanity,  a  watchful  eye  that  never  shuts.  Well,  I  will  end  by 
recalling  another  memory  of  the  Hague.  It  has  been  said  that  we 
heard  there  the  first  heart-beats  of  B^imanity.  Now  it  lives  indeed. 
Thanks  to  vou.    May  it  Uve  for  ever  ?  '* 

Mi.  Hugnes  (Australia)  having  asked  whether  it  will  be  possible 
to  discuss  the  scheme  when  it  is  complete,  the  President  replied  that 
the  members  of  the  Conference  would  be  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

The  President  calls  successively  on  the  Delegates  of  various 
Powers  who,  speaking  in  French,  supports  the  draft  resolution  in 
these  terms: 

Mr.  Lou  (China):  In  the  name  of  tlie  Chinese  Government  I 
have  the  honor  to  support  whole-heartedly  the  proposed  resolution. 
China,  always  faithful  to  her  obligations  ana  dooply  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  Peace  of  the  World,  associates  herself 
entirely  with  the  lofty  ideal  embodied  in  the  resolution,  which  is 
that  of  creating  an  international  cooperation  which  would  insure 
the  accomplishment  of  obligations  contracted  and  will  give  safe- 
guards against  war.  I  am  glad  to  give  an  assurance  to  this  Con- 
ference t-nat  the  Chinese  Republic  will  always  have  the  keenest 
desire  to  consult  with  the  other  States  in  the  establishment  of  a 
League  which  will  give  all  nations,  both  small  and  ^eat,  an  effective 
guarantee  of  their  territorial  integrity,  of  their  political  sovereignty, 
and  of  their  economic  independence  founded  upon  an  impartial  justice. 

Mr.  Dmowski  (Poland):  I  rise  not  only  to  support  the  draft 
resolution  but  to  express  deep  gratitude  for  this  noble  initiative. 
I  do  so  not  only  as  representing  a  part  of  mankind  which  has  suflFered 
no  l^s  than  those  who  have  suJBFered  most  and  which  cherishes  the 
hope  that  such  sufferings  will  never  be  repeated  and  that  what  this 
war  has  not  destroyed  will  be  preserved  for  the  peaceful  generations 
of  the  future. 

I  do  so  also  as  representing  a  coimtry  placed  in  that  part  of  the 
world  where  sources  of  danger  to  future  peace  are  greater  than 
elsewhere,  where  today  after  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  war 
continues,  as  representing  the  country  which  at  this  moment  is 
exposed  on  three  sides  to  danger  and  is  forced  to  make  war  on  three 
fronts.  If  we  have  an  institution  like  that  which  is  proposed  to-day, 
such  as  would  give  international  guarantees  of  peace,  we  should  not 
be  in  this  dangerous  situation. 
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I  express  my  gratitude  in  the  name  of  a  coimtry  which,  perhaps 
more  than  all  others,  needs  international  guarantees  of  peace  and 
which  will  greet  a  League  of  Nations  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Hymans  (Belgium):  Gentlemen,  I  have  not  asked  leave  to 
speak  in  order  to  discuss  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  draft  resolu- 
tion, which  the  Belgian  Delegation  of  course  accepts  whole-heartedly, 
and  which  have  been  so  nobly  set  forth  in  this  Assembly.  I  have 
asked  to  speak  only  on  a  practical  question  which  is,  I  think,  of 
general  interest. 

The  Conference  to-day  is  organizing  its  methods  of  work  and  pro- 
cedure. I  should  like  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  last  sentence 
of  the  draft  resolution  relative  to  the  representation  of  the  Powers 
on  the  Commission  appointed  to  examine  the  draft  constitution  of 
the  Leagjue  of  Nations.  The  draft  says  that  the  Conference  appoints 
a  Conmiission  representing  the  Associated  Grovernments  to  work  out 
the  constitution  in  detail  and  to  settle  the  functions  of  the  League. 

The  President  replies  to  Mr.  Hyman$  that  the  explanation  which 
he  is  about  to  furnish  will  doubtless  give  him  satisfaction. 

As  nobody  asks  leave  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  a  resolution  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Conference 
by  the  Bureau,  that  resolution  is  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President  then  replies  to  the  question  raised  by  the  Hon. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Aflfairs  of  Belgium,  on  the  method  of  appoint- 
ment of  the  Comnussion  charged  with  the  duty  of  working  out  the 
draft  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations: 

The  Great  Powers,  in  accordance  with  the  motion,  have  desig- 
nated two  delegates  each  to  serve  on  the  Commission.  It  has  been 
decided  that  five  delegates  to  be  chosen  in  common  by  the  other 
Powers  should  represent  those  Powers  on  the  Commission.  That 
is  to  say  that  you  are  asked  to  meet  here,  say,  on  January  27th,  if 
that  day  suits  you,  at  2  or  3  o'clock,  to  come  to  an  agreement 
among  yourselves  and  appoint  the  5  delegates  of  the  other  powers. 

I  ought  to  tell  you  tnat  we  shall  ask  you  to  agree  to  the  same 
course  as  regards  the  appointment  of  other  commissions.  You  will 
therefore  have  several  elections  to  hold  at  the  same  time. 

On  tins  question  of  the  appointment  of  the  commission,  the  dele- 
gates of  a  certain  number  oi  rowers  ask  leave  to  speak  and  explain 
m  turn  the  views  of  their  respective  countries:  (All  speak  in  French 
except  Sir  Robert  Borden  (Canada)  and  M.  Phym  Bibaoh  Kosha 
(Siam). 

Mr.  Hymans  (Belgium) :  The  reply  which  the  Hon.  President  has 
been  so  good  as  to  make  to  me  raises  the  question  of  the  constitution 
of  all  the  conditions  which  will  be  appointed  to-day.  That  will 
allow  me,  I  think,  to  define  my  views  on  the  whole  question,  which 
I  will  do  very  quickly. 

Excepting  the  case  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  exanune  the 
question  of  reparation  for  the  damage  erf  the  war,  the  general  system, 
according  to  the  President,  is  to  give  two  delegates  to  each  of  the 
great  Powers,  which  allows  them  10  del^ates,  and  five  delegates  in 
all  to  a  group  or  collection  formed  of  19  Powers  who  have  b^n 
classed  among  the  Powers  ingeniously  termed  *' Powers  with  special 
interests.'' 
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I  do  not  wish  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Delegates  of  other  coun- 
tries, but  I  will  speak  only  in  that  of  my  own  and  in  that  of  the 
Belgian  Delegation. 

J&  an  exceptional  measure  we,  like  Serbia,  Greece,  Poland  and 
Boumania,  have  been  given  2  delegates — 2  to  each  of  those  Powers 
that  on  the  Commission  appointed  to  examine  the  question  of  repa- 
ration for  the  damage  of  the  war.  Apart  from  this  Commission,  the 
19  Powers  *'With  special  interests"  have  to  appoint  in  common  by 
a  system  hitherto  unexplained,  which  they  will  have  to  discover,  6 
delegates.  It  is  not  stated  whether  this  will  be  done  by  propor- 
tional representation  or  otherwise. 

We  BelgiMis  wiU  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  Conference  the  foUow- 
ing^request: 

First,  as  regards  the  Commission  to  examine  the  constitution  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  next,  the. Commission  appointed  to  ex- 
amine international  legislation  on  labor.  We  should  wish  the  Con- 
ference to  be  so  good  as  to  grant  to  Belgium  2  delegates  on  each  of 
these  2  Commissions. 

As  regards  the  Commission  for  the  establishment  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  we  think  that  we  have  a  right  to  this  on  accoimt  of  our 
international,  political  and  even  geographic  position,  which  has  ex- 
posed us,  and  may  again  expose  us  m  the  future  to  serious  danger. 

As  regards  the  question  of  international  labor  legislation  there  is 
nothing  that  could  interest  us  more.  Belgium,  small  in  extent, 
counts  among  the  great  commercial  producing  and  industrial  powers 
of  the  world — she  counted  among  them  and  I  hope  she  will  again 
count  among  them  in  a  short  time,  after  her  reconstruction. 

I  will  not  tire  the  Conference  by  quoting  figures,  but  we  are  in 
that  respect  among  the  5  or  6  foremost  Powers;  we  have  a  large 
industrial  population.  In  certain  departments  we  are  among  the 
very  firet.  I  will  mention  only  the  coal  and  zinc  industries  and  the 
production  and  casting  of  iron.     I  will  not  labor  the  points. 

I  think  it  would  be  just  to  give  to  Belgium  a  double  representa- 
tion on  the  2  Commissions  I  have  mentioned,  that  is,  two  aelegates. 

There  remain  3  Commissions:  One  dealing  with  the  control  of 
ports  and  ways  of  communication,  another  which  will  deal  with 
crimes  committed  during  the  war  and  with  the  penalty  to  be  in- 
flicted for  those  crimes  and  the  third  dealing  with  rej)aration.  But 
in  this  last  named  Commission  we  think  we  are  fairly  well  repre- 
sented. There  remain  therefore  only  two:  that  on  ports  waterwavs 
and  railways  and  that  on  crimes  committed  during  the  war  and  the 
penalties  which  those  crimes  deserve. 

I  ask  that  it  should  at  once  be  recognized  that  Belgium  shall  have 
a  delegate  on  each  of  these  two  Commissions  and  in  doing  so  I  do 
not  thmk  that  I  am  asking  more  than  is  reasonable.  Belgimn  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  three  most  important  ports  on  the  European  Con- 
tinent. She  has  a  network  of  railways  which  is  the  densest  m  Europe. 
Owing  to  the  needs  of  her  production  and  trades  she  is  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  whole  system  of  international  communications.  It  is 
certainly  not  exaggerated  to  ask  that  for  the  examination  of  so  grave 
a  problem  Belgium  should  have  a  Delegate,  and  I  ask  the  Confer- 
ence to  decide  m  this  sense. 

As  regards  the  question  of  crimes  committed  during  the  war 
and  the  penalties  to  be  exacted  for  them,  who  could  deny  that  we 
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have  an  absolute  right  to  be  represented  on  the  Commission,  when 
our  comitry  was  the  first  to  be  invaded,  the  first  to  be  submei^ed 
by  invasion,  when  her  neutrality  was  violated  in  spite  of  the  treaty 
si^ed  by  the  enemy,  and  wnen  some  of  the  most  abominable 
enmes  with  which  the  enemy  can  be  reproached  were  committed  on 
our  soil  as  also  on  Serbian  soil  ?  I  think  then  there  is  nothing  exces- 
sive in  our  demand. 

I  speak  only  for  ourselves.  I  do  not  wish  to  prejudice  the  rights 
and  interests  of  any  other  country.  I  do  not  tnink  I  shall  arouse 
their  susceptibilities  when  I  state  this  claim  in  the  name  of  the 
Belgian  Delegation  alone. 

To  sum  up,  I  ask  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Commission  on  damage 
caused  during  the  war,  Belgium,  should  have  two  delegates  on  the 
Commission  for  the  establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations,  two 
delegates  on  the  Commission,  on  international  labor  legislation,  one 
delegate  on  the  Commission  relative  to  the  control  of  ports,  and  one 
delegate  on  the  Commission  for  the  examination  of  crimes  committed 
by  the  enemy  and  of  the  penalties  to  be  exacted  for  them. 

I  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  Great  Powers  and  to  that  of 
the  President  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Calogeras  (Brazil) :  It  is  with  some  surprise  that  I  constantly 
hear  it  said:'** This  has  been  decided,  that  has  been  decided. ^^  Who 
has  taken  a  decision?  We  are  a  sovereign  assembly,  a  sovereign 
court.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  body  to  take  a  decision  is  the 
Conference  itself. 

Now.  it  appears  from  what  has  been  said  that  functions  have 
been  allotted  and  that  representation  on  the  Commissions  is  con- 
templated without  certain  very  important  interests  having  been 
able  to  obtain  a  hearing.  It  is  xmnecessarjr  to  say  that  I  cordially 
adhere  to  the  principle  of  a  Lea^e  of  Nations.  1  have  the  honor 
to  represent  a  country  which  in  its  constitution  absolutely  forbids, 
in  express  terms,  the  waging  of  a  war  of  conquest.  This  is  an  idea 
of  long  standing  with  us,  firmly  rooted  in  our  traditions.  I  am 
therefore  heartily  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  consider  the  proposed  organization 
of  the  conditions  and  the  manner  in  which  the  interests  of  my 
country  may  be  represented  thereon,  I  must  point  out  that  we 
have  laws,  I  may  even  say  texts,  of  a  constitutional  character,  which 
do  not  permit  us  to  give  to  anybody  powers  to  represent  us. 

I  therefore  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  President  and 
of  the  members  of  the  Bureau  of  this  Conference.  I  ask  them  that, 
at  least  on  the  Commission  which  will  deal  with  the  League  of 
Nations  as  well  as  those  on  which  are  to  examine  international 
control  of  railways  and  ports  and  reparation  for  damage,  Brazil 
should  enjoy  the  representation  to  which  she  considers  hers^ 
entitled. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  (Canada):  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
with  the  point  of  view  of  the  smaller  nations,  because  possibly  the 
constitution  of  the  League  affects  them  even  more  closely  that  it 
affects  the  status  of  the  Great  Powers  of  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  realize  that  there  must  be  a  reasonable  limitation  of  the 
membership  of  the  committee;  otherwise,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  carry  on  the  work  in  an  effective  way.    And  I  remember,  also,  that 
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after  this  Committee  has  made  its  report,  its  conclusions  must  be 
subuiitted  to  this  Conference,  and  must  bo  approved  by  it  before 
they  can  go  into  effect,  but  I  do  feel  that  the  matter  has  been 
placed  before  this  Conference  in  perhaps  not  the  most  appropriate 
way.  We  are  told  that  certain  decisions  have  been  reacned.  The 
result  of  that  is  that  everyone  of  us  asks:  '*Bv  whom  have  those 
decisions  been  reached,  and  by  what  authority?'^ 

I  should  have  thought  it  more  appropriate  to  submit  a  recom- 
mendation to  this  Conference,  and  to  have  the  Conference  itself 
settle  the  number  to  be  appointed  and  who  they  are  to  be.  If  that 
course  had  been  taken,  it  seems  probable  that  most  of  the  difficulty 
which  had  arisen  would  not  have  presented  itself.  And  I  shoulil 
like  to  suggest,  with  all  due  respect,  that  perhaps  that  would  be  a 
more  appropriate  method  of  dealing  with  such  matters  in  the  future. 
Certain  regulations  have  been  formulated  and  passed  by  which, 
as  I  understand,  two  Conferences  were  established — one  a  Confer- 
ence of  the  5  Great  Powers,  and  another  which  may  be  called  the 
full  or  plenary  Conference.  I  do  not  understand  that,  up  to  the 
present  time,  there  has  been  any  Conference  of  the  five  great  Powers 
m  accordance  with  the  regulations  thus  adopted.  I{  may  be  that 
there  has  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is,  and  with  the  best  inten- 
tion; but  nevertheless,  as  we  are  acting  under  regulations  adopted 
by  the  representatives  of  the  5  Great  Powers,  it  seems  highly  desirable 
that  we  should  abide  by  them.  Therefore,  I  again  suggest,  with 
aU  respect,  that  the  proceedings  in  the  future  should  be  guided  by 
those  regulations. 

M.  Trumbitch  (Serbia) :  I  have  the  honor  to  declare,  in  the  name 
of  the  Delegation  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes, 
that  we  support  the  entirely  just  proposal  of  my  honorable  friend 
Mr.  Hymans.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  the  honor  to  ask  that  the 
same  representation  may  be  given  to  the  delegation  to  whi^h  I 
belong  as  to  the  Belgian  delegation. 

It  IS  not  necessary  for  me  long  to  retain  the  attention  of  thit 
high  assembly  to  justify  the  desure  which  I  have  expressed,  for 
the  reasons  just  now  put  forward  by  M.  Hymans  are  almost  the 
same  as  those  which  justify  our  proposal. 

M.  Veniselos  (Greece):  As  regards  the  League  of  Nations. 
I  associate  myself  with  the  request  put  forward  by  the  Belgian 
Delegation,  without,  however,  asking  that  Greece  should  receive 
the  same  treatment.  I  recognize  that  all  small  countries  are  deenJy 
interested  in  the  study  of  this  question,  but  I  must  admit  also  that 
the  situation  of  Belgium  is  entirely  a  special  one  by  reason  of  her 
proximity  to  the  German  Empire,  which  started  this  War,  and  for 
the  other  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Hymans. 

I  therefore  do  not  ask  that  my  country  should  be  specially  repre- 
sented on  this  Commission,  and  confine  myself  to  aeclaring  that 
I  hold  myself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission  when  it  is  appointed 
in  order  to  make  known  my  ideas  on  the  subject. 

As  regards  reparation  for  damage,  I  must  thank  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Great  Powers  for  the  representation  which  they 
have  granted  to  my  country. 

As  regards  the  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war,  I  ask 
that  Greece  may  also  be  given  a  representative,  in  view  of  the  fact 
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that  we  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  people  of  Greek  race  in  the  Ottoman  Elmpbe.  It  would, 
therefore,  appear  to  be  just  that  we  should  be  represented  in  order 
that  we  may  be  able  to  submit  to  the  Commission  and  then  to  the 
Conference  oiu*  special  point  of  view  on  this  question. 

I  do  not  ask  that  my  coimtry  should  be  specially  represented 
on  the  Commission  relating  to  mternational  legislation  on  labor, 
for  other  nations  are  perhaps  more  interested  than  om^elves  in 
this  question. 

It  would  be  well,  finally,  that  we  should  be  granted  a  representa- 
tive on  the  Commission  for  the  international  control  of  ports, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  maritime  importance  of  my  coimtry, 
and  of  the  special  interest  which  it  has  in  this  question,  but  also 
because  of  the  fact  that  even  in  the  present  territory  of  Greece 
there  are  certain  places  which  might  come  within  the  purview  of 
this  part  of  the  program  of  the  Conference.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  just  that  Greece  should  in  this  respect  be  authorized  to  make 
knoifVTi  her  wishes. 

I  think  it  right  to  remind  the  assembly  in  conclusion  that  in  the 
report  that  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Conference  concerning 
the  territorial  claims  of  my  coxmtry,  I  declared  myself  ready  to  agree 
that  countries  bordering  on  the  sea  should  give  all  possible  facilities 
to  countries  placed  behind  them  which  have  not  such  easy  access  to 
the  sea. 

Count  Penha  Garcia  (Portugal) :  You  will  allow  me  to  make  some 
observations  on  a  question  wnich  interests  small  and  great  Powers 
alike.  First,  I  draw  your  attention  to  an  essential  fact  which  is 
moreover  the  corollary  of  all  the  noble  speeches  which  this  assembly 
has  just  heard. 

It  is  certain  that  the  League  of  Nations,  a  question  of  such  great 
importance  raised  by  the  Great  Powers  and  interesting  the  weaker 
countries  in  so  high  a  degree,  must  inspire  confidence  as  regards  the 
future,  particidaily  among  the  latter.  It  is  like^vise  certain  that 
respects  for  our  rights,  the  decisions  which  we  shall  be  called  upon 
to  take  and  the  cordiality  of  our  relations  within  this  Assembly  wiU 
constitute  a  kind  of  foretaste  of  that  League  of  Nations  which  we 
have  just  been  invited  to  join.  I  feel  certam  that  this  consideration 
will  guide  the  proposals  of  the  Great  Powers  and  that  our  decisions 
will  be  inspired  by  the  lofty  view  and  the  spirit  of  high  justice  which 
shoidd  preside  over  the  League  of  Nations. 

We  must  not,  however,  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion of  representation  on  the  Commissions,  for  that,  after  all,  only 
concerns  a  method  of  work,  and  those  who  propose  this  method 
meant  well  in  doing  so,  because  it  offers  indisputaole  advantages. 

It  is  true  that  large  Commissions  are  more  difficult  to  direct 
and  that  their  work  is  sometimes  rather  slow,  but  we  mi^t  not 
forget  that  the  work  of  these  Commissions  must  be  of  sujeh  impor- 
tance to  each  of  the  countries  interested  that  perhaps  in  realitv 
it  is  worth  running  the  risk  which  we  are  now  seeking  to  avoia. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  so  to  arrange  that  in  each  Commission 
all  interests  should  be  represented  .and  made  known  so  that  we 
may  attain,  doubtless  more  slowly,  a  surer  result,  which  will  enable 
us  to  come  with  more  precise  ideas  and  less  unprepared  to  the  plenary 
sessions. 
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I  will  especially  draw  the  attention  of  the  President,  whose  qualities 
of  heart  and  whose  fairness  constitute  for  us  a  two-fold  guarantee, 
to  this  point,  of  the  importance  of  which  for  my  country  he  has 
certainly  not  lost  sight. 

As  regards  the  Commission  on  Reparation,  the  non-representation 
of  Portugal  is  certainly  due  to  an  oversight,  since  other  countries 
having  special  interests  in  this  respect  are  all  represented  thereon, 
a  fact  which,  I  may  say,  affords  me  great  satisfaction.  I  pay  homage 
to  the  sufferings  and  endurance  of  so  many  countries  wfiich  have 
been  the  victims  of  an  aggression,  the  brutality  of  which  has  excited 
universal  indignation. 

I  beg  leave,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  nosition  of  Portugal 
is  absolutely  the  same,  that  we  have  shed  our  hlood  in  France  For 
the  cause  of  Ri^ht  and  Justice,  that  our  territories  in  Africa  have 
been  invaded,  that  we  are  half,  I  might  indeed  say  completely, 
ruined  by  our  efforts  in  the  war.  We  do  not  regret  this.  But  why, 
then,  should  we  not  be  heard,  why  should  we  not  also  be  represented 
on  the  Commission  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  Reparation. 
Once  again  I  must  observe  this  seems  to  me  to  be  an  oversight. 

As  regards  the  other  Commissions,  those  relating  to  the  control 
of  ports,  to  the  League  of  Nations,  to  Labor  questions  and  to  pen- 
alties for  responsibihty  for  the  war,  are  also  of  unauestionable  interest 
to  Portugal,  but,  generally  speaking,  I  request  tne  Bureau  to  be  so 
good  as  to  accede  to  the  legitimate  desire  of  all  countries  represented 
at  the  Conference  to  be  aole  to  make  their  voices  heard  whenever 
they  have  a  special  interest  to  defend,  and  to  be  represented  on  the 
Commissions.  I  ask  that  all  these  countries  may  be  placed  on  the 
sairie  footing  as  the  others  where  their  rights  are  affected. 

Mr.  Benes  (Czecho-Slovak  RepubUc) :  Without  entering  into  detail 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  nomination  of  representatives  on  the 
Commissions,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  considerations  to 
the  Conference : 

The  Czecho-Slovak  delegation  ask  to  be  represented  on  the  Com- 
missions appointed  to  examine  the  questions  of  Reparation  and  of 
the  Responsibility  of  the  Central  Empires.  We  base  this  proposal 
on  the  following  grounds : 

The  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  is  especially  interested  in  all  questions 
concerning  the  financial  and  economic  liquidation  of  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire;  for  its  territory  formed  the  most  industrial 
r^on  of  that  monarchy.  It  would  therefore  be  impossible  to  settle 
these  questions  without  allowing  us  to  bring  forward  such  information 
on  the  subject  as  we  possess. 

Our  delegation  also  has  a  special  interest  in  the  question  of  Inter- 
national railways  and  waterways.  Our  country  has  in  fact  no 
access  to  the  sea,  and  it  is  extremely  important  for  our  future  inter- 
national position  to  know  how  these  great  channels  of  communi- 
cation will  be  controlled,  and  especially  to  take  part  in  the  discussion 
relating  to  the  control  of  international  railways,  waterways  and 
ports.  Therefore  we  ask  to  be  represented  on  the  Commission 
instructed  to  examine  these  questions. 

The  questions  of  the  League  of  Nations  being  also  of  tlie  highest 
interest  to  countries  surrounded,  like  ours,  by  Powers  who  have 
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always  been  hostile  to  them,  we  ask  that  we  may  be  granted  a  rep- 
resentative on  the  Commission  concerned. 

To  sum  up,  we  beg  the  Conference  to  grant  us  a  representative 
on  each  one  of  the  three  Commissions  called  upon  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  special  interest  to  our  Republic. 

Mr.  Bratiano  (Roumania):  The  Belgian  Representative,  although 

Erofessing  only  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  special  interests  of  Belgium, 
as  raised  a  question  of  principle  which  Roumania  has  far  too  much 
at  heart  to  allow  her  to  refrain  from  expressing  agreement  with  his 
point  of  view. 

I  wish  for  the  moment  to  confine  myself  to  drawing  attention 
to  the  importance  of  these  principles  to  States  like  Roumania  without 
entering  into  the  details  of  each  of  the  questions  which,  I  hope,  will 
be  treated  fully  in  a  subsequent  discussion.  I  will,  however,  point 
out,  in  passing,  with  regard  to  one  of  these  questions  (that  of  inter- 
national ways  of  communications),  that  Roumania  is  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube,  a  great  river  which  affects  the  communication  of  a 
great  part  of  Europe,  and  that  she  has  therefore  very  special  interests 
m  it. 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  at  this 
moment  the  League  of  Nations  is  in  question,  and  that  it  would 
be  poor  evidence  of  the  interest  felt  by  Roumania  in  the  formation 
of  this  League  if  I  did  not  contribute  to  the  explanations  made 
by  those  representatives  of  other  countries  who  have  already 
spoken.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  representation  of  such  a  league,  the 
relative  strength  of  each  state  has  been  kept  in  view,  and  it  would 
be  just  to  consider  at  the  same  time  the  interests  wnich  lead  each 
state  to  favor  the  formation  of  this  league,  when  it  might  perhaps 
be  found  that  small  states  have  more  interest  in  it  than  great  ones. 

In  settling  the  representation  of  the  League  both  of  these 
points  of  view  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

It  is  to  express  the  interest  which  Roumania  feels  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  League  that  she  asks  to  be  represented  on  this  com- 
mission. 

Phya  Bibadh  Kosha  (Siam):  May  I  be  permitted,  in  the  name 
of  the  Siamese  Delegation,  to  ask  whether  representation  may  be 
afforded  to  those  countries  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  without 
it,  and,  as  a  delegate  of  one  of  those  nations,  to  ask  whether  we 
have  the  right  and  opportunity  to  attend  the  proceedings  of 
each  commission  dealing  with  matters  directly  of  mterest  to  the 
coimtry  which  they  represent,  such  as  a  League  of  Nations  and 
the  International  Control  of  ports,  railways  and  waterways  ? 

Mr.  Lou  (China) :  I  also  desire  to  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  equity  of 
the  members  of  the  Conference,  so  that  technical  delegates  may  largely 
participate  m  the  different  work  on  the  Conmaissions. 

The  desire  has  already  been  expressed,  as  to  representation  by 
delegates,  that  the  principle  of  equality  among  States  be  the  basis  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  I  also  express  the  desire  to  see  the  delega- 
tion of  China  represented  in  the  Commissions  on  Labor  Legislation 
and  on  the  Means  of  Communication.  In  fact,  China,  during  the  war 
has  sent  to  France  nearly  150,000  Chinese  laborers,  of  whom  nearly 
120,000  were  in  the  British  camps.  All  these  laborers  have  indirectly 
contributed  to  the  happy  issue  of  the  present  war. 
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On  the  other  hand,  China  has  a  very  large  coast  line,  and  her  rail- 
ways, which  connect  her  with  the  three  big  neighboring  Powers  will 
have  considerable  development  after  the  war. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  ask  for  the  representation  of  the 
Chinese  delegation  on  the  two  Commissions  I  have  indicated. 

I  may  perhaps  make  a  suggestion.  I  have  heard  my  honorable 
colleague,  who  represents  Brazil,  saying:  "The  Conference  decided 
this,  me  Conference  decided  that."  I  personally  have  had  the  ex- 
perience of  two  Peace  Conferences,  as  Mr.  L6on  Boiurgois  kindlv 
remarked  a  moment  ago:  I  think  that  the  present  Conference  will 
make  its  work  much  more  interesting  if  it  will  concentrate  the  efforts 
of  the  two  former  ones,  which  have  established  a  panel  of  delegates 
from  which  each  delegation  interested  in  any  one  particular  ques- 
tion could  select  one  or  two  members  for  the  workmg  of  the  Com- 
mission.    That  is  a  suggestion  I  beg  to  propose  to  this  Conference. 

Mr.  Dmowski  (Poland):  In  view  of  the  extent  of  the  territory  of 
Poland,  the  size  of  the  population,  and  the  economic  development 
of  the  country,  and  in  view  also  of  her  political  interests  and  her  very 
important  geographical  position,  I  am  of  opinion  that  she  should  have 
the  right  U)  send  a  delegate  to  all  such  Commissions  as  she  may 
think  fit. 

I  rise  to  associate  myself  with  those  members  present  who 
have  opposed  the  method  whereby  it  is  proposed  to  choose  these 
five  delegates  for  Powers  with  special  interests.  The  large  number 
of  voices  which  have  been  raised  shows  that  the  task  of  assembling 
the  deleo:ates  of  the  Secondarv'  Powers  would  be  vei-v  difficult, 
that  the  discussion  between  them  would,  firstly,  involve  much 
loss  of  time  and,  secondly,  would  not  tend  towards  harmony  among 
them.  I  beg  leave  to  propose  that  each  delegation  should  draw 
up  a  written  statement  of  its  case  in  making  a  demand  for  the 
number  of  representatives  whom  it  wishes  to  send  to  each  Com- 
mission. I  would  likewise  propose  that  there  should  be  a  Commission 
above  all  the  others  to  decide  finally  on  the  composition  of  each  of 
them.  We  would  accept  its  decisions  in  advance,  being  convinced 
that  it  would  seriously  consider  the  interests  of  all  the  Powers 
whatevere  thev  mav  be. 

The  President,  speaking  in  French,  replies  to  the  observations 
and  suggestions  of  the  delegates,  in  a  speech  of  which  the  foUowiag 
is  a  translation: 

^*As  nobody  else  wishes  to  speak,  I  shall  speak  hi  my  turn  in 
order  to  try  to  justify  the  Bureau.  It  requires  this,  for  if  it  had 
ever  flattered  itself  that  it  could  satisfy  everybody,  it  would  by 
now  be  thoroughly  disilusioned. 

''Sir  Kobert  Borden  has  reproached  us,  though  in  a  very  friendly 
way,  for  having  come  to  a  decision.  Well,  we  have  decided,  as 
regards  the  Commissions,  in  the  same  way  as  we  decided  to  summon 
the  present  Conference.  With  your  permission  I  will  remind  you 
that  it  was  we  who  decided  that  there  should  be  a  Conference  at 
Paris,  and  that  the  representatives  of  the  countries  interested  should 
be  summoned  to  attend  it.  I  make  no  mystery  of  it — there  is  a  Con- 
ference of  the  Great  Powers  going  on  in  the  next  room.  Sir  Robert 
Borden  has  the  less  reason  S)  be  imaware  of  it  since  he  yesterday 
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did  US  the  single  honor  of  making  a  statement  before  us  on  questions 
concerning  the  British  Colonies. 

^'The  Five  Great  Powers  whose  action  has  to  be  justified  before 
you  today  are  in  a  position  to  justify  it.  The  British  Prime  Minister 
just  now  reminded  me  that,  on  the  day  when  the  war  ceased^  the 
Alhes  had  12,000,000  men  fighting  on  various  fronts.  This  entitles 
them  to  consideration. 

''We  have  had  dead,  we  have  wounded  in  millions,  and  if  we  had 
not  kept  before  us  the  great  question  of  the  League  of  Nations  we 
might  perhaps  have  been  selfish  enough  to  consult  only  each  other. 
It  was  our  right. 

''We  did  not  wish  to  do  this,  and  we  summoned  all  the  nations 
interested.  We  summoned  them,  not  to  impose  our  will  upon  them, 
not  to  make  them  do  what  they  do  not  wish,  out  to  ask  them  for  their 
help.  That  is  why  we  invited  them  to  come  here.  But  we  still 
have  to  see  how  this  help  can  best  be  used. 

"A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  cruel  enough  to  remind 
me  that  I  was  no  longer  very  young.  I  entered  ParUament  for  the 
first  time  in  1871.  I  have  seen  many  Committees  and  Commissions 
and  attended  many  meetings,  and  I  have  noticed — as  most  of  you 

{)erhaps  have  also  noticed — that  the  larger  the  Committees  are  the 
ess  chance  they  have  of  doing  any  work. 

"Now,  Gentlemen,  let  me  tell  you  that  behind  us  is  something 
very  great,  very  august  and  at  times  very  imperious,  something 
which  is  called  pubuc  opinion.  It  will  not  ask  us  whether  such 
and  such  a  State  was  represented  on  such  and  such  a  Commission. 
That  interests  nobody.  It  will  ask  us  for  results,  ask  us  what 
we  have  done  for  the  League  of  Nations  so  eloquently  championed 
today  by  President  Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Bourgeois  and 
Mr.  Orlando. 

"What  crime  have  we  committed?  We  have  decided  that,  for 
our  part,  we  would  appoint  two  delegates  each  on  the  Commission 
on  the  League  of  Nations.  I  would  beg  Mr.  Hymans  and  all  those 
who  followed  him  to  let  me  keep  to  the  point.  As  soon  as  I  indul- 
gently allowed  him  to  wander  from  it,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened, 
everybody  rushed  in  and  discussed  everything  except  the  subject 
imder  discussion.  It  is  my  duty  to  guide  the  Conference  in  its  work 
in  order  to  obtain  a  result. 

"We  have  therefore  decided  to  appoint  two  delegates  each,  and 
then — ^may  I  be  pardoned  for  it — ^we  have  decided  to  ask  you  to 
appoint  five  delegates  in  common. 

If  you  do  not  think  this  enough,  1  will  not  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  choosing  from  among  you  all,  since  each  asks  for  more 
representation,  but  I  will  make  a  proposal:  Choose  all  of  us,  so  that 
everybody  will  at  least  have  his  rights. 

"what  is  the  complaint?  Has  any  right  been  denied  to  any 
Power?  You  all  know  how  Committees  work  and  you  have  the 
right  to  go  before  any  Committee  you  like.  Mr.  Bourgeois,  who  is 
here,  is  not  a  plenipotentiary.  lie  spoke  with  the  authority  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  and  you  were  glad  to  hear  him.  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Veniselos  and  many  of  you  say:  'Our  voice  will  not  be  heard.' 
How  can  you  level  such  a  reproacn  at  us?  Your  voice  will  be  all 
the  better  heard,  because  we  are  now  arranging  a  means  by  which 
we  can  listen  to  each  other.     You  can  be  heard  on  all  the  Commis- 
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sions  and  Committees,  and,  after  all,  are  you  not  sure  that  your  voice 
will  reach  the  Conference  since  you  yourselves  will  be  present  and 
able  to  speak  there? 

''Thint,  Gentlemen,  of  the  consequences  of  the  proposals  now 
made  to  us.  As  Mr.  Dmowski  said  just  now,  requests  wiU  be  made 
in  writing  and  we  shall  collect  these  papers  and  then  spend  an 
hour  or  two  in  our  Committee  trying  to  find  the  best  way  out 
of  these  difficulties.  But  that  is  of  no  use  either,  for  what  we 
want  is  tangible  results.  The  armistic-e  still  keeps  many  millions 
of  men  at  the  front.  It  is  not  questions  of  procedure,  but  essential 
ones,  that  have  to  be  decided.  I  ask  all  of  you  to  consider  the  con- 
sequences of  the  proposals  which  come  to  us  from  all  parts  of  this 
Assembly.  If  today  we  leave  aside  the  essential  question  to  indulge 
in  debates  in  procedure,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  at  the 
end  of  a  week  or  even  of  a  fortnight  nothing  wfll  have  been 
settled  and  the  essential  question  wiU  not  even  have  boon  examined. 

**Now,  the  public  is  waiting.  This  state  of  things  appears  to 
me  impossible.  I  join  Mr.  Dmowski  in  asking  anybody  having 
observations  to  make  to  send  them  to  the  Bureau.  But  I  do  not 
ask  for  a  special  Committee  to  decide  the  matter. 

^'Why  should  I  not  say  what  I  think?  I  do  not  see  that  the 
Committee  has  the  right  to  impose  its  will  upon  these  five  Powers. 
At  least  I  say  what  I  think.  I  want  to  get  on,  and  I  should  very 
much  like  you  to  make  up  your  minds  today. 

*'Let  me  make  a  suggestion  which  might  suit  everybody  for 
the  time.  You  might  vote  on  all  the  proposals  wliirh  wo  put 
before  you  today,  reserving  the  right,  which  all  .cVssemblies  have,  to 
insert  amendments.  But,  Gentlemen,  do  not  lot  us  go  lionio  today 
without  having  voted  decbively,  so  that  President  AVilson,  Mr. 
Bourgeois,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  all  of  tliem  may  bo  able  to  get 
to  work  this  evening  and  the  Commissions  to  start  from  tomoorow. 
My  aim  and  that  of  my  coUoagues  of  the  other  Powers  is  to 
organize  Commissions  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  give  them  \^ork. 
Am  those  of  you  wish  to  appear  before  them  will  do  so.  Anybody 
who  wants  changes  will  ask  for  them.  As  proposed  by  Mr.  Dmowski, 
they  will  be  examined  and  reported  on.  In  this  way  we  shall  at 
least  have  the  advantage  of  beginning  work  at  once. 

"We  propose  to  you  to  appoint  a  certain  number  of  Commissions. 
There  will  be  two — one  economic  and  the  other  financial — to  be 
appointed  at  the  next  Session,  after  which  all  the  Commissions  ^rUl 
be  working,  the  order  of  the  day  can  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with,  and 
effective  discussion  begun. 

'*I  beg  your  pardon.  Gentlemen,  for  having  spoken  at  such  length, 
but  all  tKat  I  have  said  appeared  to  me  necessarv.  Think  of  the 
immense  work  awaiting  us.  Just  think  of  it!  AsTPresident  WDson 
just  now  said,  in  an  admirable  sentence  which  sums  uj)  the  whole 
question:  'We,  like  our  Armies,  wish  to  win  not  only  the  war,  but  a 
cause.'  We  have  the  bm'den  and  responsibility  of  this  cause  in  our 
hands.  Of  course,  Questions  of  procedure  have  their  importance,  too. 
TTiey  will  be  settled  in  due  course.  If  the  number  of  Commissions 
proves  insufficient  it  can  be  increased — ^we  leave  you  quite  free  in 
that  respect — but  remember,  Gentlemen,  the  lai*ger  the  Commissions, 
the  less  gets  done. 
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''Gentlemen,  since  I  began  to  take  part  in  these  discussions  I  have 
sacrificed  a  certain  number  of  personal  opinions.  I  have  done  this 
cheerfully,  feeling  that  I  was  doing  something  good  and  useful  for 
the  Common  Cause.  That  was  what  I  said  to  niyself  just  now  on 
hearing  the  noble  words  of  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Geoi^e. 

"Let  all  of  us,  Gentlemen,  be  animated  by  the  same  spirit. 
The  Bureau  never  wished  to  hurt  anybody  at  all.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  hke  to  imite  vou  all  in  one  group.  Let  us,  then,  start 
work  at  once  and  in  the  meantime  claims  will  be  presented  and 
your  Bureau  able  to  start  work.  ^' 

Mr.  Hymans  (Belgium)  declares  that  he  wiU  say  no  more  for 
fear  of  justifying  the  reproaches  of  the  President  of  the  Conference, 
and  confines liimself  to  the  following  observation: 

'^I  simply  propose  that  the  Conference  should  vote  on  the 
resolutions  wmch  have  been  submitted  to  it.  The  Bureau  has 
heard  th6  observations  which  have  been  made  in  this  Assembly. 
As  I  said  just  now,  I  have  confidence  in  its  justice,  and  I  ask  it 
to  pay  attention  to  those  observations,  to  revise  the  composition 
of  tne  Commissions  and  decide  thereon.^' 

Mr.  Klotz  (France)  lays  on  the  table  of  the  Conference,  for 
reference  to  the  Commission  which  has  just  been  appointed,  a  draft 
proposal  for  a  financial  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  President  submits  to  the  Conference  resolutions  relative 
to  the  appointment  of  the  four  other  Commissions  for  which  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  order  of  the  dajr,  and  for  which  the  Powers 
with  special  interests  have  to  name  their  delegates. 

He  recalls  the  fact  that  the  second  Conmussion  has  to  examine 
the  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war  and  the  enforcement 
of  penalties  (Annex  2)  and  that  the  small  Powers  have  to  choose 
five  representatives  on  this  Commission. 

Li  reply  to  an  observation  made  by  Mr.  Calogeras  (BrazU)* 
on  the  subject  of  the  number  of  representatives  alloted  to  his 
country,  the  President  points  out  that  Brazil  has  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  number  of  Delegates  allowed  to  her,  and  that  it  does 
not  follow  that  because  a  coimtry  is  not  represented  on  a  Commis- 
sion, it  has  not  the  same  rights  as  those  who  are. 

On  the  third  Commission,  which  will  consider  the  question 
of  t-eparation  for  damages  (Annex  3),  Belgium,  Greece,  Poland, 
Roumania  and  Serbia  are  asked  to  appoint  two  representatives 
each. 

With  regard  to  the  text  of  the  resolution  relative  to  this 
Commission,  Mr.  Klotz  (France)  observes  that  there  appears  to 
be  an  important  omission  in  it.  It  says  that  this  Commission  will 
have  to  examine  various  questions:  (1)  the  amount  of  reparation 
which  the  enemy  Powers  ought  to  pay:  (2)  their  capacity  for 
payment;  (3)  by  what  method,  in  wnat  form,  and  within  what 
time  this  payment  must  be  made.  To  this  last  paragraph  it  will 
be  well  to  add:  ''And  the  guarantees  necessary  to  msure  its 
pavment.'* 

^he  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Klotz  is  referred  to  the  Bureau 
for  examination. 
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On  the  fourth  (International  Le^slation  on  Labor — Annex  4) 
and  fifth  (International  Control  of  Ports,  Waterways  and  Kail- 
ways — Annex  5)  Commissions,  the  Powers  with  special  interests 
will  for  the  time  appoint  five  Delegates. 

The  President  proposes  that  these  appointments  should  be  made 
on  January  27. 

Mr.  Hymans  fBelgiimi)  having  asked  that  the  Secretariat  should 
examine  the  question  and  arrive  at  a  decision  regarding  the  number 
of  representatives  to  be  appointed,  the  President  replies  that  the 
question  is  one  for  the  Bureau,  and  not  for  the  Secretariat.     He  adds: 

I  ask  that  the  Bureau  should  retain  its  libertv  of  action.  If 
you  do  not  wish  to  name  your  Delegates  now,  but  would  rather 
wait,  so  be  it,  but,  let  me  tell  you,  at  this  moment  we  are  occupied  vrith 
serious  questions.  The  Polish  question  is  amon^;  the  foremost. 
On  Monday  we  have  to  hear  Delegates.  If  vou  ask  for  the  post- 
ponement of  the  election,  it  will  be  postponed,  but  I  must  tell  you 
that  the  Delegates  of  the  Great  Powers,  lor  their  part,  will  not  con- 
sider themselves  to  have  been  postponed  and  nobody  will  gain 
anything. 

As  for  us,  we  think  that  our  work  is  urgent,  and  we  ask  the  help 
of  the  whole  Conference  to  assist  us  to  get  through  it. 

Mr.  Hymans  (Belgium)  expresses  agreement,  and  asks  lor  the 
judgment  of  the  Bureau,  whose  decision  will  be  awaited. 

Mr.  Bratiano  (Roiunania)  recognizes  that  everybody  Is  willing 
to  meet  on  the  27th  of  January  for  the  purpose  of  naming  Delegates, 
who  will  be  able  to  begin  work  at  once  now  that  it  is  possible  to 
examine  questions  of  principle. 

The  President  j)uts  to  the  vote  the  propckal  of  the  Bureau: — That 
the  Delegates  of  the  Powers  with  special  mtercst  should  meet  on  the 
27th  of  January  at  15  o'clock  (3  p.  m.)  to  elect  representatives. 

This  proposal  is  adopted. 

(See  Annex  6  for  the  minutes  of  the  Session  ol  January  27, 
and  Annex  7  for  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  five  Commissions.) 

The  President  asks  those  members  of  the  Conference  who  l'»-ve 
declarations  to  make  regarding  the  Delegates  to  be  so  good  as  to 
present  them  to  the  Bureau. 

The  Session  is  adjoxurned  at  18.10  o'clock  (6.10  p.  m.). 

P.  Dutasta,  G.  Clemenceau, 

Secretary  General.  President 

J.  C.  Grew, 
M.  P.  A.  Hankey, 
Paul  Gauthier, 
iVldrovandi, 
Sadao  Saburi, 

Secretaries 
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AXNEX   1. 
DRAFT  RESOLUTIONS   RELATIVE   TO  THE   LEAGUE   OF    NATIONS. 

The  Conference,  having  considered  the  proposals  for  the  creation  of 
a  League  of  Nations,  resolves  that: 

(1)  It  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  world  settlement,  which 
the  Associated  Nations  are  now  met  to  establish,  that  a  League  of 
Nations  be  created  to  promote  international  cooperation,  to  insure 
the  fulfillment  of  accepted  international  obligations  and  to  provide 
safeguards  against  war. 

(2)  This  League  should  be  treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
Treaty  of  Peace,  and  should  be  open  to  every  civilized  nation  which 
can  be  relied  on  to  promote  its  oDJects. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  League  should  periodically  meet  in  interna- 
tional conference,  and  should  have  a  permanent  organization  and 
secretariat  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  League  in  the  intervals 
between  the  conferences. 

The  Conference  therefore  appoints  a  Committee  representative  of 
the  Associated  Governments  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  functions  of  the  League. 

January  25,  1919. 

Annex  2. 

draft  resolution  relative  to  the  responsibility  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  war  and  the  enforcement  of  penalties. 

That  a  Commission,  composed  of  two  representatives  apiece  from 
the  five  Great  Powers  and  five  representatives  to  be  elected  by  the 
other  Powers,  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
following: 

(1)  The  responsibiUty  of  the  authors  of  the  war. 

(2)  The  facts  as  to  breaches  of  the  customs  of  law  committed  by 
the  forces  of  the  German  Empire  and  their  Allies  on  land,  on  sea  and 
in  the  air  during  the  present  war. 

(3)  The  degree  of  responsibiUty  for  these  offences  attaching  to 

Particular  members  of  the  enemy  forces,  including  members  of  the 
reneral  Staffs  and  other  individuals,  however  highfy  placed. 

(4)  The  Constitution  and  procedure  of  a  tribunal  appropriate  to 
the  trial  of  these  offences. 

(5)  Any  other  matters  cognate  or  ancillary  to  the  above  which 
may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  inqjuiry  and  which  the  Commission 
finds  it  useful  and  relevant  to  take  into  consideration. 

January  25,  1919. 

Annex  3. 

draft  resolution  relative  to  reparation  for  damage. 

That  a  Commission  be  appointed  with  not  more  than  three  repre- 
sentatives apiece  from  eacn  of  the  five  Great  Powers  and  not  more 
than  two  representatives  apiece  from  Belgium,  Greece,  Poland, 
Roumania  and  Serbia,  to  examine  and  report: 

(1)  On  the  amount  which  the  enemy  coimtries  ought  to  pay  by 
way  of  reparation. 
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(2)  On  what  they  are  capable  of  paying:  and 

(3)  By  what  method,  in  what  form  ana  witnin  what  time  payment 
shpuld  be  made. 

January  25,  1919. 

Annex  4. 
dbapt  resolution  on  international  legislation  on  labor. 

That  a  Commission,  composed  of  two  representatives  apiece 
from  the  five  Great  Powers  and  five  representatives  to  be  elected 
by  the  other  Powers  represented  at  the  Peace  Conference,  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  employment  from  the  inter- 
national aspect  and  to  consider  the  international  means  necessary 
to  secure  common  action  on  matters  affecting  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, and  to  recommend  the  form  of  a  permanent  agency  to 
continue  such  inquiry  and  consideration  in  co-operation  with/ and 
under  the  direction  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

January  25,  1919. 

Annex  5. 
draft  resolution  relative  to  international  control  of. 

International  control  of  ports,  waterways  and  railways. 

That  a  Commission,  composed  of  two  representatives  apiece  from 
the  five  Great  Powers  and  five  representatives  to  be  elected  by  the 
other  Powers,  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  on : 

International  control  of  ports,  waterways  and  railways. 

Januarv  25,  1919. 

Annex  6. 

minutes  of  the  meeting  held  by  the  representatives  of  powers 

with  special  interests,  january  27,  1919. 

The  Session  is.  opened  at  15  o'clock  (3  p.  m.)  imder  the  Presidency 
of  Mr.  Jules  Cambon,  French  Delegate,  President. 

Present: — 
For  Belgium: 

Mr.  Hymans, 

Mr.  Van  den  Heuvel, 

Mr.  Vandervelde. 
Far  Bolivia: 

Mr.  Ismael  Montes. 
For  Brazil: 

Mr.  Olyntho  de  Magalhaes, 

Mr.  Pandia  Calogeras. 
For  China: 

Mr.  Lou  Tseng  Tsiang, 

Mr.  Suntchou   Wei,    JEnvoy   Extraordinary   and   Minister   Pleni- 
potentiary of  China  at  Brussels. 
For  Cuba: 

Mr.  Rafael  Martinez  Ortiz. 
For  Ecuador: 

Mr.  Dom  y  de  Alsua. 
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For  Greece: 

Mr.  Nicolas  Politis, 

?.Ir.  Athos  Romanos,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  H.  M.  The  Kmg  of  the  Hellenes  at  Paris,  Technical 
Delegate. 
For  Haiti: 

Mr.    Tertiillien    Guilbaud^    Envoy    Extraordinary    and    Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Haiti  at  Paris. 
For  The  Hedjaz: 

Mr.  Rustem  Haidar. 
For  Peru: 

Mr.  Francisco  Garcia  Calderon. 
For  Poland: 

Mr.  Roman  Dmowski. 
For  Portugal: 

Dr.  Egas  Moniz, 

The  Count  Penha  Garcia. 
For  Roumania: 

Mr.  Jean  J.  C.  Bratiano, 

Mr.  Nicolas  Misu. 
For  Serbia: 

Mr.  Pashitch, 

Mr.  Tnimbitch, 

Mr.  Vesnitch. 
For  Siam: 

The  Prince  Charoon, 

Phya  Bibadh  Kosha. 
For  the  Czechoslovak  Republic: 

Mr.  Charles  Kramar, 

Mr.  Edouard  Benes. 
For  Uruguay: 

Mr.  Juan  Carlos  Blanco. 

The  President  sets  forth  in  the  following  terms  0ie  object  of  the 
meeting: — 

The  rresident  of  the  Conference  has  done  me  the  honor  of  appoint- 
ing me  to  preside  over  the  meeting  of  the  Delegates  of  the  Powers 
with  special  interests  which  have  to  settle  the  names  of  their  repre- 
sentatives on  the  different  Commissions,  the  list  of  which  has  already 
been  drawn  up.     Other  Commissions  will  be  appointed  later  on. 

Today  you  are  summoned  to  express  your  views  in  regard  to  the 
composition  of  four  Commissions. 

I  believe  that  all  the  members  present  speak  or  imderstand  French  • 
I  therefore  suggest  that  you  should  decide  that  no  translation  shall 
be  made  of  the  words  pronounced  here. 

(The  meeting,  after  consultation,  assents  to  this  proposal.) 

So  far  as  concerns  the  appointment  of  Delegates  on  the  Commis- 
sions, the  simplest  plan  appears  to  me  to  be  to  suspend  the  session 
in  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  among  your- 
selves. We  will  open  an  examination  of  the  lists  when  the  session  i» 
resumed. 

Mr.  Kramar  (Czecho-Slovak  Republic)  asks  leave  to  speak  in 
order  to  propose  a  compromise: — 

I  perfectly  imderstand  the  idea  which  guided  Mr.  Clemenceau  at 
the  last  session,  when  he  said  that  it  would  be  useless  to  have  Com* 
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missions  composed  of  too  great  ft  number  of  members.  All  those 
who,  like  him,  have  had  experience  of  parliamentary  affaii^  -ire 
convinced  of  this. 

I  hold  the  view,  in  accordance  with  this  opinion,  that  the  Com- 
missions should  be  composed,  in  fact,  of  fifteen  members.  I  ask, 
however,  that  an  exception  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  one  of 
them  which  seems  to  me  to  be  of  special  importance.  I  mean  the 
Commission  on  the  League  of  Nations.  I  am  well  aware  that 
nothing  will  be  definitely  decided  in  commission,  but  we  all  of  us 
reaUze  that,  when  a  step  has  been  accepted  by  a  Commission,  it  is 
difficult  for  a  contrary  decision  to  be  taken  in  plenarv  session. 

Now,  no  injury  could  be  caused  to  the  idea  of  tlie  League  of 
Nations  if  the  small  Powers  were  represented  on  the  Commission. 
For  this  reason,  and  since  Mr.  Clemenceau  has  publicly  declared 
that  number  was  not  a  sacred  thing  before  which  one  has  to  bow, 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  we  might  modify  the  number  of  Delegates 
on  this  iniportant  Commission.  It  would  be  possible  to  decide  that 
it  should  be  composed  of  twenty-five  members :  fifteen  to  represent 
the  Great  Powers  and  ten  for  the  Powers  with  special  interests.  In 
this  way  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  kind  of  bitterness  to  remain 
in  the  minds  of  the  Delegates  of  the  last-named  Powers. 

The  other  Commissions  would  remain  vnth  their  composition  of 
fifteen  members,  ten  for  the  Great  Powers  and  five  for  the  Powers 
with  special  interests.  ' 

Such  is  the  arrangement  which  I  desire  to  propose. 

The  President  states  that  he  takes  note  of  the  extremely  interest- 
ing observations  offered  by  Mr.  Kramar,  and  adds : 

You  certainly  remember  that  at  the  last  plenary  session,  the 
President  of  the  Conference  was  at  pains  to  observe  that  all  Dele- 
gates who  might  desire  to  make  their  voices  heard  in  the  Commis- 
sions could  do  so  as  they  wished. 

At  the  present  moment,  I  do  not  think  that  we — ^for  we  repre- 
sent here  only  a  fraction  of  the  Conference — can  modify  on  oiur 
own  authority  that  which  has  been  decided  by  the  Conference  at 
its  last  session.  The  proposal  which  Mr.  Kramar  has  just  made  can 
be  referred  to  the  next  plenary  session.  To-day  we  could  not 
deliberate  in  regard  to  it  without  exceeding  the  mandate  which 
we  have  to  fulfifl.  The  onlv  thing  which  we  have  to  do  is  to  keep 
within  the  rules  laid  down  for  us  By  the  Conference  and  to  proceed 
to  vote. 

It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  best  to  suspend  the  session  in  order 
that  you  may  agree  among  yourselves  on  tne  choice  which  you  wish 
to  make. 

Mr.  Oalogeras  (Brazil),  after  seeking  leave  to  speak,  expresses 
himself  as  follows : 

I  desire,  in  the  first  place,  to  congratulate  this  limited  assembly 
on  having  at  its  head  as  President  so  illustrious  a  statesman  as  Mr. 
Jules  Cambon.     May  I  now  be  permitted  to  define  certain  questions  ? 

Unless  I  am  mistaken,  it  was  stated  at  the  last  plenary  session  of 
the  Conference,  as  Mr.  Kramar  reminded  us,  that  the  composition 
of  the  Commissions,  in  respect  of  numbers,  was  a  settled  matter. 
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It  was  likewise  stated  that  all  claims — justified  ones,  naturally — 
relating  to  an  increase  in  the  number  oi  members  of  these  Com- 
missions, should  be  reserved  for  a  later  session. 

I  think  I  remember  that  certain  claims  have  already  been  heard; 
it  will  at  least  be  necessary  for  them  to  be  examined. 

It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  at  this  moment  do  more  than  what 
has  been  decided.  It  should,  however,  be  well  imderstood  and  per- 
fectly clear  that  this  is  only  a  temporary  solution  until  such  time 
as  a  decision  shall  have  been  taken  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
increasing  the  number  of  members  of  the  Commissions.  I  apologize 
for  speaking  at  some  length  and  I  will  attempt  to  summarize  my 
observations. 

I  possess  a  certain  experience  of  international  conferences,  having 
sat  on  several  occasions  as  the  representative  of  Brazil  in  Pan- 
American  conferences.  Now,  my  experience  does  not  altogether 
accord  with  what  has  been  said  here.  One  is  aware  that  in  great 
parliamentary  debates,  the  majority,  by  its  vote,  compels  the  minority 
and,  moreover,  that  commissions  are  not  always  models  of  efficiency: 
this  we  all  know;  I  am  myself  a  parUamentarian.  However,  in  an 
Assembly  like  this  one,  which  is  an  International  Conference,  where 
neither  majority  nor  minoritv  exists,  votes  must  be  obtained  by 
imanimity,  because,  as  a  final  enforcement,  you  have  the  signature 
of  the  agreements  whereby  conventional  laws  are  fixed. 

There  clearly  exists  certain  difficulties  hi  connection  with  pub- 
Ucity,  the  very  great  pubhcity  which  is,  moreover,  necessary  to  our 
discussions,  in  plenary  session,  a  question  of  hmnan  pride  comes 
into  play.  A  nation  which  has  expressed  itself  in  a  certain  sense 
cannot  easily  gainsay  itself  or  reach  a  compromise;  whereas,  in 
Commissions  where  there  is  a  far  greater  degree  of  intimacy,  where 
discussions  take  place  with  greater  heat  but  also  with  greater  ireedom, 
agreements  are  lar  easier  and  far  simpler  than  when  they  are  de- 
pendent on  a  vote  to  be  obtained  in  the  plenary  Conference. 

It  is,  moreover,  manifest  that  one  cannot  require  that,  among 
so  many  representatives  of  different  States,  among  so  many  man- 
datories bearers  of  diverse  diplomatic  instructions,  one  shoidd 
obtain  forthwith  the  agreement  which  is  the  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary of  the  needed  solutions.  By  the  very  fact  that  publicity  is 
much  greater  in  plenary  session,  you  will  understand  that  any 
divergences  of  opinion,  even  those  which  may  merely  be  ones  of 
detail  and  devoid  of  really  great  importance,  directly  they  appear 
soon  acquire  a  much  greater  importance  and  produce  an  impression 
which  might  be  xmfayorable  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  disastrous  to  the 
solutions  which  we  wish  to  reach  in  harmony  and  by  the  free  con- 
sent of  the  will  of  all  concerned. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  which  it  seemed,  and  still  seems  to  me 
to-day — I  speak  from  my  small  experience  as  a  member  of  several 
international  conferences — that  there  will  be  every  advantage,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  rapidity  of  oiu*  labors  and  having  regard  to 
the  necessary  agreement  which  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
plenary  Conierence,  in  fixing  the  number  of  members,  not  of  all 
but  of  certain  of  the  Commissions,  at  a  higher  figure  than  the  one 
hitherto  adopted.  I  have  myself  made  a  claim.  Other  Delegate 
have  spoken  more  or  less  in  the  same  sense;  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
something  to  be  done  in  this  direction. 
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We  have  come  here  with  a  great  ideal  which  all  the  world  sup- 
ports; we  desire  to  institute  the  I^eague  of  Nations,  thkt  is  to  say, 
a  system  of  equality  as  between  all  nations.  The  principle  of  the 
Lei^e  has  already  been  completely  established.  Each  nation 
must  be  riven  a  vote;  '*one  nation,  one  vote.*'  That  is  the  spirit 
in  which  1  beg  leave  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  arguments  which 
appear  to  militate  in  favor  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  members 
oi  Commissions,  for  the  phrase  '^League  of  Nations"  must  not 
merely  appear  in  our  speeches;  its  spirit  must  reign  in  our  hearts. 

The  President  points  out,  with  the  aweement  of  Mr.  Calogeras, 
that  the  observations  which  have  just  oeen  made  cannot  modify 
the  proposals  already  placed  before  the  Assembly;  that,  moreover, 
they  cannot  be  taken  mto  account  at  a  meeting  which  has  for  its 
sole  object  the  designation  of  the  representatives  of  Powers  with 
special  mterests. 

The  observations  of  the  Delegate  for  Brazil  will,  however,  be 
recorded  in  the  Minutes  of  the  session,  and  the  President  will  com- 
municate them  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Conference. 

Furthermore,  the  Delegates  of  Powers  which  desire  to  see  an 
increase  in  the  number  oi  their  representatives  on  the  Commission 
of  the  League  of  Nations  may  naturally  go  and  ofiFer  their  observa- 
tions before  that  Commission.  That  Coinmission,  which  will  be 
undoubtedly  animated  by  a  most  liberal  spirit,  may,  if  it  considers 
the  number  of  representatives  to  be  insufficient,  request  the  plenary 
Conference  to  iacrease  the  number  originally  settled. 

Mr,  Vesnitch  (Serbia),  oflFers  an  observation  of  a  technical  descrip- 
tion by  proposing  that  the  vote  to  be  given  should  be  in  the  name  of 
States,  but  not  in  the  name  of  persons. 
This  proposal  is  adopted. 
The  session  is  suspended  at  15.25  o'clock  (3.25  p.  m.)  in-order 
to  allow   the  Delegates  to  exchange  views  before  examining 
the  list  of  the  representatives  to  be  designated. 
The  session  is  resumed  at  16.05  o'clock  (4.05  p.  m.). 

On  the  resumption  of  the  session  J/r.  Tlymans  (Belgium)  de- 
scribes as  follows  the  result  of  the  exchjuige  of  views  among  the 
Delegates: — 

We  have  sought  to  reach  an  agreement,  by  means  of  private 
conversations,  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  four  following  Com- 
missions: Commission  on  the  League  of  Nations;  Commission  on 
Ports;  Commission  on  IntemationaT Legislation  on  Labor;  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  Responsibility  tor  Crimes  committed  during 
the  war. 

As  a  result  of  the  conversations  which  have  taken  place,  there 
are  two  Commissions  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  which  there 
appears  to  be  agreement,  and  we  can  thenceforward  eliminate 
the  two  following  questions  from  our  deUberations:  the  Commission 
on  the  Responsibility  for  Crimes  committed  during  the  war,  and 
the  Commission  on  international  Legislation  on  Labor. 

If  there  were  no  opposition,  we  could  consider  that  the  Dele- 
gates have  been  named  for  the  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
responsibility  for  crimes  committed  during  the  war,  and  to  examine 
the  penalties  attached  to  those  crimes,  that  Commission  being 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  Belgium,  Serbia,  Roumania, 
Poland  and  Greece.  , 
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As  regards  the  composition  of  the  Commission  to  study  Inter- 
national Legislation  on  Labor,  we  propose  to  put  down  the  names 
of  the  following  Powers:  Belgium,  Serbia,  Cuba  for  the  South 
American  group,  Poland  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic.  The 
Serbian  Delegates,  however,  have  been  good  enough  to  state  that 
thejr  agreed  to  yield  their  place  to  Belgium,  which,  in  view  of  the 
position  which  she  holds  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  world, 
may  be  considered  from  that  point  of  view  as  a  Great  Power. 
Belgium  would  therefore  have  two  seats. 

iSie  question  is  a  more  delicate  one  as  regards  the  composition 
of  the  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  of  the  Le?igue 
of  Nations,  and  the  composition  of  the  Commission  on  the  Control 
of  Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways. 

In  the  conversations  which  have  just  taken  place,  there  seemed  to 
be  an  agreement  as  regards  Belgium  and  Serbia,  each  having  a 
representative  on  both  Commissions;  there  are,  however,  besides 
those  two,  Powers  which  likewise  demand  to  be  represented  on 
both  Commissions  and  the  number  of  the  Powers  wnich  wish  to 
sit  on  them  exceeds  the  number  of  available  seats.  Brazil,  China, 
Roumania,  Poland,  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  Greece,  and  Por- 
tugal ask  to  be  represented  on  the  League  of  Nations  Commission. 

With  regards  to  the  Ports  Commission,  in  addition  to  Belgium 
and  Serbia,  Uruguay  representing  the  South  American  group,  Po- 
land, China,  Greece,  Roumania,  and  Portugal  ask  to  be  represented 
on  this  Commission. 

In  our  opinion  it  would  be  best,  with  a  view  to  the  composition 
of  these  two  Commissions,  to  take  a  vote;  it  is  our  intention  to 
request  you,  Mr.  President,  when  the  vote  has  taken  place  and  after 
the  nomination  of  the  five  Delegates  to  whom  we  have  been  told 
we  are  entitled,  to  make  yourself  the  interpreter  of  the  desire  of 
today's  meeting  by  begging  the  Bureau  of  the  Conference  to  be 
so  good  as  to  increase  eventually  the  number  of  seats  on  these  two 
Commissions;  we  would  indicate  the  Powers  for  which  these  seats 
are  requested. 

TTie  Greek  Delegates  state  that  they  agree  with  Mr.  ITymans  in 
regard  to  the  composition  of  the  first  two  Commissions  for  which, 
in  default  of  opposition,  the  vote  should  be  regarded  as  settled; 
furthermore,  like  Serbia,  they  renounce  their  representation  on  the 
International  Labor  Legislation  Commission  in  favor  of  Beligum. 

The  President  gives  his  consent  to  this  mode  of  procedure  and 
concludes,  to  sum  up,  that  five  Delegates  will  be  appointed  and 
that  four  will  be  designated  in  order  that  they  may  be  proposed 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Conference  so  as  to  complete  tne  Delegation. 

The  discussion  is  resumed  on  the  method  of  voting. 

The  President  states  that,  with  regard  to  the  Labor  Legislation 
Commission  and  that  on  the  Responsibility  for  Crimes,  there  is  no 
need  to  vote,  as  the  Delegates  have  agreea  among  themselves. 

The  representation  of  Powers  wiSi  special  mterests  on  the 
international  Labor  Legislation  Commission  will  therefore  be  com- 
posed as  follows:  Belgium,  with  two  seats;  Cuba,  Poland,  and  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  with  one  seat  each. 

As  regards  the  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  Re^onsibiUty 
for  Crimes  committed  during  the  War,  Belgium,  Greece^  Poland, 
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Roumanian  and  Serbia  will  each  have  one  representative  on  that 
Commission. 

As  regards  the  two  other  Commissions — those  on  the  League 
of  Nations  and  on  Ports — the  President  proposes  to  proceed  by 
separate  vote  for  each  Commission.  This  havmg  been  accepted,  he 
states  that  it  is  understood  that  the  Delegates  to  be  considered  as 
elected  will  be  the  five  who  have  received  the  greatest  number  of 
votes.  The  foiu*  names  following  them  will  be  laid  before  the  (Con- 
ference, by  way  of  suggestion,  with  a  view  to  complete  the  Commis- 
sions. 

An  exchange  of  view  takes  place  in  order  to  fix  the  method  of 
voting.  It  is  decided  in  the  first  place  that  the  voting  at  the  first 
round  is  to  be  determined  by  absolute  majority;  at  the  second, 
by  relative  majority;  further,  that  ieach  Delegation  shall  only  hand 
in  one  voting  card. 

The  list  «  candidates  for  the  League  of  Nations  Commission  is 
communicated  to  the  meeting.  These  candidates  are,  in  alpha- 
betical order  in  French:  Belgium,  Brazil,  Cliina,  Ecuador,  Greece, 
Haiti,  Poland,  Portugal,  Roumania,  and  Serbia  and  tlie  Czecho- 
slovak Republic. 

The  votes  are  collected,  sorted  and  counted. 

The  President  announces  the  result: 

There  are  seventeen  voters;  the  five  nations  which  have  received 
an  absolute  majority  and  the  greatest  number  of  votes  are:  Belgium, 
China,  Brazil,  Serbia,  and  Portugal.  Thereafter  come  Roumania, 
Poland,  Greece,  the  Czecho-Slovafc  Republic,  Haiti  and  Ecuador. 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Assembly,  the  President 
wiQ  communicate  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Conference  the  names  of 
the  four  nations  which,  after  the  five  nations  appointed,  have  ob- 
tained the  greatest  numbpr  of  voters  namely:  Koumania,  Poland, 
Greece,  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic. 

Ttie  President  thereupon  proposes  to  designate  the  members  of 
the  Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways  Commission. 

Mr,  Benes  (Czecho-Slovak  Republic)  offers  the  following  ob- 
servation : 

When  we  examined  the  question  of  the  number  of  Delegates 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Commission  for  Railways,  Waterways,  and 
the  Internationalization  of  Ports,  I  explained  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  Commission  certain  reasons  for  which  we,  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
were  anxious  to  be  represented  among  the  five  Powers  to  be  desig- 
nated. Those  reasons  are  as  follows:  We  are  in  the  middle  of 
Central  Europe,  a  country  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  enemy  powers, 
notably  Germany  and  the  Magyars,  and  we  have  no  access  to  the 
sea.  For  us  the  question  of  the  internationalization  of  railways  is 
a  vital  one;  on  the  other  hand,  our  State  is  a  riverain  state  o\  the 
Danube  and  we  are  specially  interested  in  the  question  of  the 
Adriatic;  moreover,  havmg  no  great  ports,  we  shall  therefore  be 
interested  in  expressing  our  views  on  the  subject  of  the  special 
systems  of  control  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Adriatic  ports.  These  are 
tne  reasons  which  we  have  advanced  in  order  that  we  may  bo 
included  in  the  number  of  the  five  Powers  which  are  to  be  represented 
on  the  Commission:  I  therefore  propose  the  candidature  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  to  be  among  the  Five  Powers  which  you  are  about 
to  designate. 
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Mr.  Hymans  (Belgium)  aimoiinces,  but  not  in  order  of  priority, 
the  names  of  the  Powers  which  ask  to  be  represented  on  tne  Com- 
mission: They  are  Belgium,  Serbia,  Uruguay,  Poland,  China,  Rou- 
mania,  Greece,  the  Czecho-Slovak  Repubhc  and  Portugal. 

The  votes  are  collected,  sorted  and  coimted. 

The  President  annoimces  the  result: — 

The  five  Powers  which  have  secured  an  absolute  majority  are: 
Belgium,  China,  Greece,  Uruguay  and  Serbia. 

Mier  them,  the  following  have  secxu^ed  the  greatest  number 
of  votes:  Roumania,  Portugal,  Poland  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Re- 
public. 

Therefore,  the  suggestion  to  be  made  to  the  Bureau  is  concerned 
with  the  supplementary  admission  of  the  four  last-named  Powers. 

Mr,  Calogeras  (Brazil)  makeis  the  following  statement  in  regard 
to  the  result  of  the  voting: 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  great  moral  lesson  is  derived  from  the 
votes  which  this  Assembly  has  just  cast:  on  all  the  Commissions  it 
is  to  Belgimn  that  the  greatest  nimiber,  indeed  almost  the  xma- 
nimity  of  votes,  has  been  given.  That  is  not  astonishing.  We  have 
barely  emerged  from  a  struggle  which  will  undoubtedly  effect  a 
complete  transformation  of  modern  society:  now,  if  it  has  been 

Sossible  to  secure  this  victory,  if  we  are  assembled  round  this 
onference  table,  it  is  certainly  because  there  has  been  an  expira- 
tory victim,  a  country,  small  m  extent,  but  great  of  heart,  which 
has  offered  itself  up  as  a  holocaust,  and  to  which  we  may  well  apply 
the  phrase  which  Joan  of  Arc  used  of  her  banner:  '*it  has  been 
dragged  in  the  dust;  it  now  floats  in  the  breeze.'' 

-fir.  Hymans  (Belgium)  thanks  him  in  the  following  terms: — 
From  the  depths  of  my  heart  I  thank  the  representative  of  noble 
Brazil  for  the  words' with  which  he  has  just  greeted  my  country. 
We  have,  I  think,  done  oiu*  duty;  victory  has  crowned  the  common 
efforts  of  the  Allies  and  all  of  us  here  will  have  only  one  purpose, 
together  with  the  great  Allies  at  whose  side  we  were  sitting  yesteniay ; 
that  is,  to  establish  a  just  peace,  and  to  organize  an  international 
order  foimded  on  the  rights  and  equality  of  nations. 

The  President  adds  these  words : 

In  the  name  of  all  the  nations  represented  at  this  table  I 
associate  myself  with  the  words  just  pronoimced  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  Brazil;  at  the  same  time,  however,  I  desire  to  associate 
with  these  eulogies  Serbia,  Roxunania,  and  all  the  nations  which 
have  suffered,  hke  ourselves  and  hke  Bfelgimn,  for  the  cause  of 
Civilization  and  Right. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  Delegates  of  countries  which 
have  been  indicated  wiU  be  at  the  same  time  the  Delegates  of  aU  the 
nations,  and  that  they  may  be  requested  to  present  the  desiderata  of 
nations  which  have  not  been  themselves  designated. 

In  conclusion,  the  President  begs  the  Delegations  to  communi- 
cate as  soon  as  possible  to  the  General  Secretariat  the  names  of  the 
representatives  of  nations  designated  by  the  vote  which  has  just 
been  taken,  as  the  Commission  ought  to  be  constituted  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

The  members  of  the  Secretariat  take  note  of  these  names.  (See 
Annex  VII.). 

The  session  rises  at  16.50  o'clock  (4.50  p.  m.). 
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Annex  7 
list  of  members  of  commissions 

1 

Commission  on  (he  League  oj  Nations. 

United  States  of  America: 

President  Wilson, 

Honorable  Edward  M.  House. 
British  Empire: 

The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 

Lieutenant-General  The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C.  Smuts. 
France: 
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Mr.  Lamaude,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  Paris. 
Itdy: 

MI.  Orlando, 

Mr.  Scialoja. 

The  Baron  Makino, 
The  Viscount  Chinda. 
Belgium: 

Mr.  Hymans. 
Brazil: 

,    Mr.  Epitacio  P^soa,  Senator,  former  Minister  of  Justice. 
China: 
Mr.  Wellington  Koo,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plen- 
ipotentiary of  China  at  Washington. 
Portugal: 

Mr.  Jayme  Batalha  Reis. 
Serbia: 
Mr.  Vesnitch. 
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Commission  on  the  ResponsHy'dity  of  the  Authors  of  the  War  and  the 

Enforcement  of  Pennies. 

United  States  of  Am,erica: 

Honorable  Robert  Lansing. 

Mr.  James  Brown  Scott. 
British  Empire: 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Gordon  Hewart,  K.  C,  M.  P.,  Attorney  General^ 
with  the  right  of  substituting. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ernest  Pollock,  K.  B.  E.,  K.  C,  M.  P.  Solicitor- 
General. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.  Massey. 
France: 

Mr.  Andr6  Tardieu, 

Mr.  Lamaude. 
Italy: 

Mr.  Scialoja, 

Mr.  Raimondo,  Deputy. 
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Japan: 

Mr.  Adatci,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 

of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  at  Brussels. 
Mr.  H.  Nagaoka. 
Belgium: 

Mr.     Rolin-Jacquemyns,     Secretary-General     of     the     Belgian 
Delegation. 
Greece: 

Mr.  Politis. 
Poland: 

Mr.  Constantin  Skirmunt,  Member  of  the  Polish  National  Com- 
mittee, Representative  of  the  Committee  at  Rome. 
Roumania: 

Mr.  S.  Rosental,  Jurist. 
Serbia: 

Mr.   Slobodan  Yovanovitch,   Rector  of   the  University  of  Bel- 
grade, with  the  right  of  substituting. 
Mr.  M.  K.  Koumanoudi,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Belgrade,  or 
Mr.  M.  M.  Novacovitch,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Be%rade. 


Commission  on  Reparation  ofDarruige. 

United  States  of  America: 

Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  President  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

Mr.  Norman  H.  Davis,  Commission  of  Finance. 

Mr.  Vance  McCormick,  President  of  the  War  Trade  Board. 
Great  Britain: 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  M.  Hughes, 

The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  Sumner  of  Ibstone,  Lord  of  Appeal  in 
Ordinary, 

The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  Cunliffe,  former  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 
France: 

Mr.  L.  L.  Kjlotz, 

Mr.  Loucheur,  Minister  of  Industrial  Reconstruction, 

Mr.  Albert  Lebrun,  Minister  of  the  Liberated  Territories. 
Italy: 

Mr.  Salandra, 

Mr.  D'Amelio,  Coimcillor  to  the  Court  of  Cassation, 

Mr.  E.  Chiesa,  Deputy. 
Japan: 

Mr.  Kengo-Mori,  Financial  Agent  to  the  Embassy  at  London, 

Mr.  H.  Nagaoka, 

Mr.  Tatumi,  Administrator  of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank. 
Belgium: 

Mr.  Van  den  Heuvel, 

Mr.  Despret,  Advocate  at  the  Court  of  Cassation,  Administrator 
of  the^ank  of  Brussels. 
Greece: 

Mr.  Romanos, 

Mr.  Michalakopoulos,  Minister  of  State. 
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Poland: 

Mr.  Sigismond  Chamiec,  Director  of  the  National  Loan  Bank, 

Mr.  Casimir  Olszowski,  Director  of  the  Department  of  War  Damage 
at  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 
Roumania: 

Mr.  Georges  Danielpol,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Roumania  at  Washington, 
former  Director  of  the  National  Bank  of  Roumania. 

Mr.  P.  Zahariade,  Engineer,  Inspector-General,  former  Director  of 
the  Railways. 
Serbia: 

Mr.  C.  Stoyanovitch,  Deputy, 

Mr.  Milosh  Savtchitch,  former  Minister,  with  the  Right  to  be 
Replaced  by: 

M.  Dragoutine  Provitch,  Lawyer, 

Dr.  Vel  Baikitch,  Bank  Director. 


(hrimission  on  International  Legislation  on  Labor. 

United  States  of  America: 
Honorable  Edward  N.  Hurler,  President  of  the  Shipping  Board. 
Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 
Great  Britain: 
TTie  Rt.  Hon.  G.  N.  Barnes, 

Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne,  K.  C.  B.,  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department. 
Fnmce: 
Mr.  CoUiard,  Minister  of  Labor  and  Social  Insurance, 
Mr.  Loucheur. 
Italy: 
Baron  Mayor  des  Planches,  Honorary  Ambassador,  Commissioner- 
General  of  Emigration, 
Mr.  Cambimi,  Deputy. 
Japan: 
Mr.  Otchiai,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  of 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  at  The  Hague; 
Mr.  Oka,  former  Director  of  Commercial  and  Industrial  Aflfairs  at 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce. 
Bdffium: 
Mr.  Vandervelde, 

Mr.  Mahaim,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Li6ge,  Secretary  of  the 
Belgian  Section  of  the  International  Associaticn  for  the  Legal 
Protection  of  Workers. 
Ouba: 

Mr.  Antonio  SJinchez  Bustamante. 
Poland: 
Mr.  Jean  Zoltowski,  Member  of  the  Polish  National  Committee 
(temporary  Del^ate). 
Czechoslovak  KepuVkc: 
Mr.  Benes. 
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Commission  on  the  International  Control  of  Ports,   Waterways,  ani 

Railways, 

United  States  of  America: 

Honorable  Henry  White, 

Honorable  Davia  Hunter  Miller. 
Great  Britain: 

The  Hon.  A.  L.  Sif  ton, 

Sir  Hubert  Llewellyn-Smith,  K.  C.  B.,  Permanmt  Secretary  to  the 
Board  ol  Trade. 
France: 

Mr.  Claveille,  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  TVansport, 

Mr.  Andr6  Weiss,  Professor  at  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  Paris,  Legal 
Adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affaurs. 
Italy: 

Mr.  Crespi,  Minister  of  Food, 

Mr.  de  Martino,  Secretary-General  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Japan: 

Mr.  K.  Matsui, 

Colonel  Sato. 
Belmum: 

Mr.  Paul  Segers,  Minister  of  State. 
China: 

Mr.  Chenting  Thomas  Wang. 
Greece: 

Mr.  Coromilas,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  £Us  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  at  Rome. 
Serbia: 

Mr.  Trumbitch. 


Vrwway: 
Mr.  Jut 


Juan  Carlos  Blanco. 


COMMISSION  ON  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE 
AUTHORS  OF  THE  WAR  AND  ON  ENFORCEMENT 
OF  PENALTIES 

THE  Preliminary  Peace  Conference  at  the  plenary  Session  on 
the  25th  January,  1919  (Minute  No.  2),  decided  to  create,  for  the 
purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  responsibilities  relating  to  the  war, 
a  Commission  composed  of  fifteen  members,  two  to  oe  named  by 
each  of  the  Great  Powers  (United  States  of  America,  British  Empire  ^ 
France,  Italy  and  Japan)  and  five  elected  from  among  the  Powers 
with  special  mterests. 

The  Commission  was  charged  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon 
the  following  points: — 

1.  The  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war. 

2.  The  facts  as  to  breaches  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  com- 

mitted by  the  forces  of  the  German  Empire  and  their 
Allies,  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air  during  the  present 
war. 

3.  The  degjree  of  responsibility  for  these  offences  attaching  to 

particular  memoers  of  the  enemy  forces,  including  members 
of  the  General  Staffs,  and  other  individuals,  however  highly 
placed. 

4.  The  constitution  and  procedure  of  a  tribunal  appropriate  for 

the  trial  of  these  onences. 

5.  Any  other  matters  cognate  or  ancillary  to  the  above  which 

may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry,  and  which  the 
Commission  finds  it  useful  and  relevant  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Powers  with  special  interests  held  on  the 
27th  January,  1919,  Belgimn,  Greece,  Poland,  Romnania  and  Serbia 
were   chosen    as    tne   rowers   who   shoidd   name   representatives. 
(Minute  No.  2.    Annex  VI.) 

After  the  several  States  had  nominated  their  respective  repre- 
sentatives, the  Commission  was  constituted  as  follows: — 
United  States  of  America: 
Hon.  Robert  Lansing. 
Major  James  Brown  ocott. 
British  Empire: 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Gordon  Hewart,  K.  C,  M.  P. 

or 
Sir  Ernest  Pollock,  K.  B.  E.,  K.  C,  M.  P, 
The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.  Massey. 
France: 

Mr.  Andr6  Tardieu. 

(Alternate:  Captain  R.  Masson.) 
Mi:.  F.  Lamaude. 
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Italy: 

Mr.  Scialoja. 

(Alternates:  Mr.  Ricci  Busatti,  Mr.  G.  Tosti.) 
Mr.  Raimondo.     Later,  Mr.  Brambilla  (3rd  February) ; 
Mr.  M.  d'Ameloi  (16th  February). 
Japan: 

Mr.  Adatci. 

Mr.  Nagaoka.     Later,  Mr.  S.  Tachi  (15th  February). 
Belgium: 

Mr.  Rolm-Jaequemyns. 
Greece: 

Mr.  N.  Politis. 
Polaiid: 

Mr.  C.  Skirmunt.     Later,  Mr.  N.  Lubienski  (14th  February). 
Roumania: 

Mr.  S.  Rosental. 
Serbia: 

Professor  Slobodan  Yovanovitch. 

(Alternates:  Mr.  Koumanoudi,  Mr.  Novacovitch.) 
Mr.  Lansing  was  selected  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and 
as  Vice-Chairman,  Sir  Gordon  Hewart  or  Sir  Ernest  Pollock  and 
Mr.  Scialoja.     Mr.  A.  de  Lapradelle  (France)  was  named  General 
Secretary  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Commission  were : — 

Mr.  A.  Kirk,  United  States  of  America;  Lieutenent-Colonel  O.  M. 
Biggar,  British  Empire;  Mr.  G.  H.  Tosti,  Italy;  Mr.  Kuriyama, 
Japan;  Lieutenant  Baron  J.  Guillaume,  Belgium;  Mr.  Spyridion 
Marchetti,  Greece;  Mr.  Casimir  Rybinski,  Poland. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Carmerlynck,  Prqfesseur  a^re^S  of  the  University  of 
France,  acted  as  interpreter  to  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  decided  to  appoint  three  Sub-Commissions. 
Sub-Conmiission  I,  on  Criminal  Acts,  was  instructed  to  discover 
and  coUect  the  evidence  necessair  to  establish  the  facts  relating  to 
cidpable  conduct  which  (a)  brought  about  the  world  war  and  accom- 
panied its  inception,  and  (6)  took  place  in  the  course  of  hostilities. 
This  Sub-Commission  selected  Mr.  W.  F.  Massey  as  its  Chairmun. 
Sub-Commission  II,   on   the  Responsibility  for   the   War,   was 
instructed  to  consider  whether,  on  the  facte  established  by  the 
Sub-Commission  on  Criminal  Acte  in  relation  to  the  conduct  which 
brought    about   the   world   war    and    accompanied   ite   inception, 
prosecutions  could  be  instituted,  and,  if  it  decided  that  prosecu- 
tions covld  be  undertaken,   to   prepare   a  report  indicating   the 
individual  or  individuals  who  were,  m  ite  opimon,  guilty,  and  the 
Court  before  which  prosecutions  should  proceed. 

This  Sub-Commission  selected  alternatively  Sir  Gordon  Hewart 
or  Sir  Ernest  Pollock  as  Chairman. 

Sub-Commission  III,  on  the  Responsibility  for  the  Violation  of 
tte  Laws  and  Customs  of  War,  was  instructed  to  consider  whether, 
on  the  facte  established  by  the  Sub-Commission  on  Criminal  Acts 
in  relation  to  conduct  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  hostilities, 
prosecutions  could  be  instituted,  and  if  it  decided  that  prosecutions 
covld  be  undertaken,  to  prepare  a  report  indicating  the  individual 
or  individuals  who  were,  in  its  opinion,  guilty,  and  uie  Court  before 
which  prosecutions  should  proceed. 
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This  Sub-Commission  selected  Mr.  Lansing  as  its  Chairman. 

When  the  reports  of  the  Sub-Commissions  had  been  considered, 
a  committee  composed  of  Mr.  Rolin-Jaequemyns,  Sir  Ernest  Pollock 
and  Mr.  M.  d'Amelio  was  appointed  to  draft  the  report  of  the 
Commission.  This  Committee  was  assisted  bj  Mr.  A.  de  Lapradelle 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  O.  M.  Biggar. 

The  Commission,  has  the  honour  to  submit  its  report  to  the 
Preliminary  Peace  Conference.  The  report  was  adopted  imani- 
mously  subject  to  certain  reservations  by  the  United  States  of  America 
and  certain  other  reservations  by  Japan.  The  United  States  Delega- 
tion has  set  forth  its  reservations  and  the  reasons  therefor  in 
a  memorandum  attached  hereto  (Annex  II)  and  the  same  course 
has  been  taken  by  the  Japanese  Delegation  (Annex  III). 


REPORT  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRELIMINARY  PEACE  CON- 
FERENCE BY  THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  RESPONSIBILITY 
OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  WAR  AND  ON  ENFORCEMENT  OF 
PENALTIES 


CHAPTER  I 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  WAR 

On  the  c][uestion  of  the  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war^ 
the  Commission,  after  having  examined  a  number  of  official  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  origin  of  the  world  war,  and  to  the  violations 
of  neutrality  and  of  frontiers  which  accompanied  its  inception, 
has  determined  that  the  responsibility  for  it  lies  wholly  upon  the 
Powers  which  declared  war  m  pursuance  of  a  policy  of  agression, 
the  concealment  of  which  gives  to  the  ori^n  of  this  war  the  cnaracter 
of  a  dark  conspiracy  against  the  peace  of  Europe. 

This  responsibiUty  rests  first  on  Germany  and  Austria,  secondly 
on  Tiu-key  and  Bulgaria.  The  responsibiUty  is  made  all  the  graver 
by  reason  of  the  violation  by  Germany  and  Austria  of  the  neutr^ty 
of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  which  they  themselves  had  guaranteedf. 
It  is  increased,  with  regard  to  both  France  and  Serbia,  by  tne  violation 
of  their  frontiers  before  the  declaration  of  war. 

I. — Premeditation  of  the  War. 

A. — Germany  and  Austria 

Many  months  before  the  crisis  of  1914  the  German  Emperor  had 
ceased  to  pose  as  the  champion  of  peace.  Naturally  believing  in 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of  his  army,  he  openly  showed  his 
enmity  towards  France.  General  von  Moltke  said  to  the  King  of 
the  Belgians:  'This  time  the  matter  must  be  settled.'  In  vain  the 
King  protested.  The  Emperor  and  his  Chief  of  Staff  remained  no 
less  fixed  in  their  attitude.^ 

On  the  28th  Jime,  1914,  occurred  the  assassination  at  Sarajevo 
of  the  heir-apparent  of  Austria.  *It  is  the  act  of  a  little  group  of 
madmen,'  said  Francis  Joseph.*  The  act^  committed  as  it  was  by 
a  subject  of  Austria-Hungary  on  Austro-Hungarian  territory,  could 
in  no  wise  compromise  &rbia,  which  very  correctly  expressed  ita 
condolences'  and  stopped  public  rejoicings  in  Belgrade.  If  the 
Government  of  Vienna  thought  that  there  was  any  Serbian  com- 
pUcity,  Serbia  was  ready  *  to  seek  out  the  guilty  parties.  But  this 
attitude  failed  to  satisfy  Austria  and  still  less  (jermany,  who,  after 
their  first  astonishment  had  passed,  saw  in  this  royal  and  national 
misfortune  a  pretext  to  initiate  war. 

1  Yellow  Book,  M.  Cambon  to  M.  Pichon,  32nd  November,  1913. 

s  Message  to  hts  people. 

s  Serbian  Blue  Book,  page  30. 

4  Yellow  Book,  No.  15,  M.  Cambon  to  M.  Bienvenu  Martin,  2l8t  July,  19U. 
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At  Potsdam  a  'decisive  consultation'  took  place  on  the  5tli  July. 
1914.*  Vienna  and  Berlin  decided  upon  this  plan:  'Vienna  will 
send  to  Belgrade  a  very  emphatic  ultimatum  with  a  very  short 
limit  of  time.'  ^ 

The  Bavarian  Minister,  von  Lerchenfeld,  said  in  a  confidential 
despatch  dated  the  18th  July,  1914,  the  facts  stated  in  which  have 
never  been  oflBcially  denied:  *It  is  clear  that  Serbia  cannot  accept 
the  demands,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  dimity  of  an  inde- 
pendent State/ '  Coimt  Lerchenfeld  reveals  in  this  report  that,  at 
the  time  it  was  made,  the  ultimatum  to  Serbia  had  oeen  jointly 
decided  upon  by  the  Governments  of  Berlin  and  Vienna;  that  they 
were  waiting  to  send  it  until  President  Poincarfi  and  M.  Viviani 
should  have  left  for  St.  Petersburg;  and  that  no  illusions  were 
cherished,  either  at  Berlin  or  Vienna,  as  to  the  consequences  which 
this  threatening  measure  would  involve.  It  was  perfectly  well 
known  that  war  would  be  the  result. 

The  Bavarian  Minister  explains,  moreover,  that  the  only  fear  of 
the  Berlin  Government  was  that  Austria-Hungary  mi£:ht  hesitate 
and  draw  back  at  the  last  minute,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  Serbia, 
on  the  advice  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  might  yield  to  the  pres- 
sure put  upon  her.  Now,  *the  Berlin  Government  considers  that 
war  is  necessary.'  Therefore,  it  gave  full  powers  to  Count  Berch- 
told,  who  instructed  the  Ballplatz  on  the  18th  July,  1914,  to  nego- 
tiate with  Bulgaria  to  induce  her  to  enter  into  an  alliance  and  to 
participate  in  the  wdr. 

In  order  to  mask  this  understanding,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
Emperor  should  go  for  a  cruise  in  the  North  Sea,  and  that  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  War  should  go  for  a  holiday,  so  that  the  Imperial 
Grovernment  might  pretend  that  events  had  taken  it  completely  by 
surprise. 

Austria  suddenly  sent  Serbia  an  ultimatum  that  she  had  carefully 
prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  accept.  Nobody 
could  be  deceived;  'the  whole  world  understands  that  this  ulti- 
matum means  war.^^  According  to  M.  Sazonof,  *  Austria- Hungary 
wanted  to  devour  Serbia.'  * 

M.  Sazonof  asked  Vienna  for  an  extension  of  the  short  time  limit 
of  forty-eight  hours  given  by  Austria  to  Serbia  for  the  most  serious 
decision  in  its  history.*  Vienna  refused  the  demand.  On  the 
24th  and  25th  July  England  and  France  multiplied  their  efforts  to 
persuade  Serbia  to  satisfv  the  Austro-Himgarian  demands.  Russia 
threw  in  her  weight  on  the  side  of  conciliation." 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany, 
Serbia  yielded.  She  agreed  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  ultimatum, 
subject  to  the  single  reservation  that,  in  the  judicial  enquirv  which 
she  would  commence  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  out  the  guilty  par- 
ties, the  participation  of  Austrian  officials  would  be  kept  within 
the  limits  assigned  by  international  law.  *  If  the  Austro-Ilungarian 
Government  is  not  satisfied  with  this/  Serbia  declared  she  was  ready 
'to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Hague  Tribunal.' ' 

1  Lichnowaky  Memoir. 

*  Dr.  Muehlon's  Memoir. 

»  Report  of  the  18th  Julv,  1914. 

*  Austro-Hungarian  Red  Book,  No.  16. 
»KlueBook,  No.  26. 

*  Yellow  Book,  No.  36;  Blue  Book,  Nos.  12,  46, 55,  65,  94, 118. 
»  Yellow  Book,  No.  46. 
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A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  limits 
at  5.45  on  the  25th,  M.  Pachich,  the  Serbian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  delivered  this  reply  to  Baron  Greisl,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Minister.  On  M.  Pachich'  return  to  his  own  office  he  found  awaiting 
him  a  letter  from  Baron  Geisl  saying  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  reply.  At  6.30  the  latter  had  left  Belgrade,  and  even  before  he 
had  arrived  at  Vienna,  the  Austro-Himgarian  Government  had 
handed  his  passports  to  M.  Yovanovitch,  me  Serbian  Minister,  and 
had  prepared  thirty- three  mobilisation  proclamations,  which  were 
published  on  the  following  morning  in  the  ^Budapesti  Kozloni/ 
the  official  gazette  of  the  Hungarian  Government.  On  the  27th 
Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen  telegraphed  to  Sir  Edward  Grev:  'This 
coimtrv  has  gone  wild  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  war  with  ^rbia.'  * 
At  midday  on  the  28th  Austria  declared  war  on  Serbia.  On  the  29th 
the  Austrian  Army  commenced  the  bombardment  of  Belgrade,  and 
made  its  dispositions  to  cross  the  frontier. 

The  reiterated  suggestions  of  the  Eivtente  Powers  with  a  view  to 
finding  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  dispute  only  produced  evasive 
replies  on  the  part  of  Berlin  or  promises  of  intervention  with  the 
Government  of  Vienna  without  anv  effectual  steps  being  taken. 

On  the  24th  of  July  Russia  and  England  asked  that  the  Powers 
should  be  granted  a  reasonable  delay  in  which  to  work  in  concert 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace.     Germany  did  not  join  in  this  request.' 

On  the  25th  July  Sir  Edward  Grey  proposed  mediation  by  four 
Powers  (England,  France,  Italy  and  Germany).  France  '  and  Italy  * 
immediately  gave  their  conciurence.  Germany  *  refused,  alleging 
that  it  was  not  a  question  of  mediation  but  of  arbitration,  as  the 
Conference  of  the  four  Powers  was  called  to  make  proposals,  not  to 
decide. 

On  the  26th  July  Russia  proposed  to  negotiate  directly  with 
Austria.     Austria  refused.® 

On  the  27th  July  England  proposed  a  European  Conference. 
Germany  refused.' 

On  the  29th  July  Sir  Edward  Grey  asked  the  Wilhelmstrasse  to 
be  good  enough  to  'suggest  any  method  by  which  the  influence  of 
the  four  Powers  could  be  used  together  to  prevent  a  war  between. 
Austria  and  Russia.'  ^  She  was  asked  herself  to  say  what  she 
desired.**     Her  reply  was  evasive.*® 

On  the  same  day,  the  29th  July,  the  Czar  Nicholas  II  despatched 
to  the  Emperor  William  II  a  telegram  suggesting  that  the  Austra- 
Serbian  problem  should  be  submitted  to  the  Hague  Tribimal.  This 
suggestion  received  no  reply.  This  important  telegram  does  not 
appear  in  the  German  White  Book.  It  was  made  pubUc  by  the 
Petrograd  'Official  Gazette'  (January  1915). 

The  Bavarian  Legation,  in  a  report  dated  the  31st  July,  declared, 
its  conviction  that  the  efforts  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  preserve  peace 
would  not  hinder  the  march  of  events." 
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As  early  as  the  21st  July  German  mobilisation  had  commenced 
by  the  recall  of  a  certain  number  of  classes  of  the  reserve,*  then  of 
German  officers  in  Switzerland^^  and  finally  of  the  Metz  garrison  on 
the  25th  July.*  On  the  26th  July  the  German  fleet  was  called  back 
from  Norway/ 

The  Entente  did  not  relax  its  conciliatory  efforts,  but  the  German 
Government  systematically  brought  all  its  attempts  to  nought. 
When  Austria  consented  for  the  first  time  on  the  31st  July  to  discuss 
the  contents  of  the  Serbian  Note  with  the  Russian  Government  and 
the  Austro-Hiingarian  Ambassador  received  orders  to  *  converse'  with 
the  RussianWimster  of  Foreign  Aflairsj'Germany  made  any  negotiation 
impossible  by  sending  her  ultimatum  to  Russia.  Prince  LicTinowsky 
wrote  that  *a  hint  from  Berlin  would  have  been  enough  to  decicfe 
CJount  Berchtold  to  content  himself  with  a  diplomatic  success  and  to 
declare  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  Serbian  reply,  but  this  hint  was 
not  given.     On  the  contrarv  they  went  forward  towards  war.'  • 

On  the  1st  August  the  Cierman  Emperor  addressed  a  telegram  to 
the  King  of  England  ^  containing  the  following  sentence:  *The  tn  ops 
on  my  frontier  are,  at  this  moment,  being  kept  back  by  telegraphic 
and  telephonic  orders  from  crossing  the  Frenon  frontier.' 

Now,  war  was  not  declared  till  two  days  after  that  date,  and  as 
the  German  mobilisation  orders  were  issued  on  that  same  day,  the 
1st  August,  it  follows  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  German  army 
had  been  mobilised  and  concentrated  in  pursuance  of  previous  ordors. 

The  attitude  of  the  Entente  nevertheless  remained  still  to  the  very 
end  so  conciliatory  that,  at  the  very  time  at  which  the  German  fleet 
was  bombarding  Libau,  Nicholas  II  gave  his  word  of  honour  to 
William  II  that  Russia  would  not  undertake*  any  aggressive  action 
during  the  pourparlers,^  and  that  when  the  German  troops  commenced 
their  marcn  across  the  French  frontier  M.  Viviani  telegraphed  to  all 
the  French  Ambassadoi*s  'we  must  not  stop  working  for  accommo- 
dation.' 

On  the  3rd  August  von  Schoen  went  to  the  Quai  d'Orsay  with  the 
declaration  of  war  against  France.  Lacking  a  real  cause  of  complaint, 
Germany  alleged  in  her  declaration  of  war,  that  bombs  had  been 
dropped  by  French  aeroplanes  in  various  districts  in  Germany.  This 
statement  was  entirely  raise.  Moreover,  it  was  either  later  admitted 
to  be  so  •  or  no  particulars  were  ever  furnished  by  the  Gorman 
Government. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  be  manifestly  above  reproach,  France  was 
careful  to  withdraw  her  troops  10  kilom.  from  the  German  frontier. 
Kotwithstanding  this  precaution,  numerous  officially  established 
Tiolations  of  French  territory  preceded  the  declaration  of  war.'° 
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The  provocation  was  so  flagrant  that  Italy,  herself  a  member  of 
the  Triple  Alliance,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  in  view  of  the 
aggressive  character  of  the  war  the  casus  fo&deris  ceased  to  apply.^ 

B. — Turkey  and  Bulgaria 

The  conflict  was,  however,  destined  to  become  more  widespread,  and 
Germany  and  Austria  were  joined  by  allies. 

Since  the  Balkan  war  the  Young  Turk  Government  had  been  draw- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  Germany,  whilst  Germany  on  her  part  had 
constantly  been  extending  her  activities  at  Constantinople. 

A  few  months  before  war  broke  out,  Turkey  handed  over  the  com- 
mand of  her  military  and  naval  forces  to  the  German  General  Liman 
von  Sanders  and  the  German  Admiral  Souchon. 

In  August,  1914,  the  former,  acting  under  orders  from  the  Greneral 
Headquarters  at  Berlin,  caused  the  TiSrkish  Army  to  begin  mobilizing.* 

Finally,  on  the  4th  August,  the  undei'standing  between  Turkey 
and  Germany  was  definitdy  formulated  in  an  alliance.'  The  con- 
sequence was  that  when  the  'Goeben*  and  the  'Breslau'  took  refuge 
in  the  Bosphorus,  Turkey  closed  the  Dardanelles  against  the  Entente 
squadrons  and  war  followed. 

On  the  14th  October,  1915,  Bulgaria  declared  war  on  Serbia, 
which  countrv  had  been  at  war  with  Austria  since  the  28th  July, 
1914,  and  had  been  attacked  on  all  fronts  by  a  large  Austro-German 
a.rmy  since  the  6th  October^  1915.  Serbia  had,  however,  committed 
no  act  of  provocation  against  Bulgaria. 

Serbia  never  formulated  any  claim  against  Bulgaria  diuing  the 
negotiations  which   took  place  between  the   Entente  Powers   and 
Bulgaria  prior  to  the  latter^s  entry  into  the  war.     On  the  contrary, 
she  was  offering  herself  ready  to  make  certain  territorial  concessions 
to  Bulgaria  in  order  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  Entente  Powers  to 
induce  Bulgaria  to  join  them.    According  to  Count  Lerchenfeld's 
reports,  however,  Bidgaria  had  begim  negotiations  with  the  Central 
Powers  as  early  as  the  18th  Jxily,  1914,  with  a  view  to  entering  the 
war  on  their  side.     In  April,   1915,  the  Bulgars  made  an  armed 
attack  against  Serbia  near  VaJandovo  and  Struvmitza,  where  a  real 
battle  was  fought  on  Serbian  territory.     Being  defeated,  the  Bulgars 
retired,   ascribmg  this  act  of  aggression  to  some  comitadjis.     An 
International    Commission    (composed    of    representatives    of    tlie 
Entente)  discovered,  however,  that  there  had  been  Bulgarian  regular 
officers  and  soldiers  among  the  dead  and  the  prisoners.* 

On  the  6th  September,  1915,  Bulgaria  and  Austria-Hungary  con- 
cluded a  treaty  which  recited  that  they  had  agreed  to  \mdert€tke 
common  military  action  against  Serbia  and  by  which  Austria- 
Hungary  guaranteed  to  Bulgaria  certain  accretions  of  territory  at 
Serbia's  expense,  and  also  agreed,  jointly  with  Germany,  to  make 
to  the  Bulgarian  Government  a  war  loan  of  200,000,000  fr.,  to  be 
increased  ii  the  war  lasted  more  than  four  months.*  Even  after 
this,  M.  MalinoflP,  one  of  the  former  Prime  Ministers  of  Bulgaria, 

»  Yellow  Book,  No.  124. 
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took  part  in  negotiations  with  the  Entente,  and,  while  theee  negotia- 
tions were  continuing,  Bulgaria^  on  the  23rd  September,  mobuised, 
ostensibly  to  defend  ner  neutrahty. 

No  sooner  had  the  army  been  mobilised  and  concentrated  and 
Bulgarian  forces  massed  on  the  whole  length  of  the  Serbian  frontier, 
than  the  Bulgarian  Grovemment  openly  and  categorically  repudiated 
M.  Malinoff,  stating  that  he  was  in  no  way  qualifiedi  to  commit 
Bulgaria,  and  that  he  deserved  '  to  be  subjected  to  the  utmost  riffour 
of  his  coimtry's  laws  for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion/  Some  days 
later,  Austro-^rerman  troops  crossed  the  Danube  and  began  to  invade 
Serbia. 

As  soon  as  the  Serbian  troops  began  to  retire,  the  Bulgars,  on 
the  pretext  that  the  former  had  violated  their  frontier,  launched 
the  attack  which  eventually  led  to  the  complete  subjugation  of  Serbia. 

Two  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Serbian  Government  prove 
that  this  incident  on  the  frontier  was  *  arranged  *  and  representea  as  a 
Serbian  provocation.  On  the  10th  October,  1915,  tne  Secretwy- 
General  to  the  Foreign  Office  at  Sofia,  at  the  request  of  the  Bulgarian 
Minister  for  Foreim  Affairs,  sent  the  following  commimication  to 
Count  Tamovski,  Austro-Himgarian  Minister  at  Sofia: — *In  order  to 
divest  the  attack  on  Serbia  of  the  appearance  of  a  preconceived  plot, 
we  shall,  this  evening  or  to-morrow  morning,  provoke  a  frontier 
incident  in  some  iminnabited  region.'  ^  Also,  on  the  12th  October, 
1915,  Count  Tamovsld  sent  the  K)llowinjg  telegram  to  Vienna: — *The 
Generalissimo  informs  me  that  the  desured  incident  on  the  Serbian 
frontier  was  arranged  yesterday.' ' 

Bulgaria,  in  fact,  first  attacked  on  the  12th  October,  1915,  two  days 
before  the  declaration  of  war  on  Serbia,  which  took  place  on  the  14th 
October,  1915.  That  this  was  the  case  does  not  prevent  Bulgaria 
from  asserting  that  the  Serbs  first  crossed  her  frontier. 

The  above  sequence  of  events  proves  that  Bulgaria  had  premed- 
itated war  against  Serbia,  and  perfidiously  brought  it  about. 

By  means  of  German  agents  Enver  Pasha  and  Talaat  Pasha  had, 
since  the  spring  of  1914,  been  aware  of  the  Austro-German  plan,  ^.  «., 
an  attack  by  Austria  against  Serbia,  the  intervention  by  Germany 
against  France,  the  passage  through  Belgium,  the  occupation  of  Paris 
in  a  fortnight,  the  closing  of  the  Straits  By  Turkey,  and  the  readiness 
of  Bulgaria  to  take  action. 

The  Sultan  acknowledged  this  plot  to  one  of  his  intimates.  It  was 
indeed  nothing  but  a  plot  engineered  by  heads  of  four  States  against 
the  independence  of  Serbia  and  the  peace  of  Europe.' 

coircLXTsioirs 

1.  The  war  was  premeditated  by  the  Central  Powers  together  with 

their  Allies,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  and  was  the  result  of 
acts  deliberately  committed  in  order  to  make  it  unavoid- 
able. 

2.  Germany,    in   agreement   with   Austria-Hungary,    deliberately 

worked  to  defeat  all  the  many  conciliatory  proposals  made 
by  the  Entente  Powers  and  their  repeated  efforts  to  avoid  war. 

1  Memorandam  I  of  the  Serbian  Delegation.  Chapter  II,  para.  c. 
s  Memorandum  of  the  Serbian  Delegation.  I.    Chapter  it,  para.  c. 
s  Basri,  'L'Orient  d^balkanis^/  Chapter  11  (Paris,  1919). 
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II. — ^Violation  of  the  Neutrality  of  Beloium  and  Luxemburo 

A. — Belgium 

Germany  is  burdened  by  a  specially  heavy  responsibility  in 
respect  of  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Bdgiiun  and  Luxem- 
burg. Article  1  of  the  Treaty  of  London  of  the  19th  April,  1839, 
after  declaring  that  Belgium  should  form  a  *  perpetually  neutral 
State,'  had  placed  this  neutrality  under  the  protection  of  Austria, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  Prussia.  On  the  9th  August, 
1870,  Prussia  had  declared  *her  fixed  determination  to  respect 
Belgian  neutrality.'  On  the  22nd  July,  1870,  Bismarck  wrote  to 
the  Belgian  Minister  at  Paris,  *This  declaration  is  rendered  super- 
fluous by  existing  treaties.' 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  that  the  attributes  of  neutrality 
were  specifically  defined  by  the  fifth  Hague  Convention,  of  the 
18th  October,  1907.  That  Convention  was  declaratory  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  contained  these  provisions — ^The  territory  of  neutral 
Powers  is  inviolable'  (Article  1).  *  Belligerents  are  forbidden  to 
move  troops  or  convoys,  whether  of  munitions  of  war  or  of  supplies, 
across  the  territory  of  a  neutral  Power'  (Article  2).  *The  fact  of 
a  neutral  Power  resisting,  even  by  force,  attempts  against  its 
neutraUty  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  hostile  act'  (Article  10). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  binding  force  of  the  treaties  which 
guaranteed  the  neutraUty  of  Belgium.  There  is  equally  no  doubt 
of  Belgium's  sincerity  or  of  the  sincerity  of  France  m  their  recogni- 
tion and  respect  of  this  neutrality. 

On  the  29th  July,  1914,  the  day  following  the  declaration  of  war 
hj  Austria-Hungary  against  Serbia,  Belgium  put  her  armv  on  its 
reinforced  peace  strength,  and  so  advised  the  Powers  by  which  her 
neutrality  was  guaranteed  and  also  Holland  and  Luxemburg.* 

On  the  31st  July  the  French  Minister  at  Brussels  visited  the 
Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  notify  him  of  the  state  of  war 
proclaimed  in  Germany  and  he  spontaneously  made  the  following 
statement:  *I  seize  this  opportunity  to  declare  that  no  incursion 
of  French  troops  into  Belgium  will  take  place,  even  if  considerable 
forces  are  massed  upon  the  frontiers  of  vour  coimtry.  France  does 
not  wish  to  incur  the  responsibility,  so  lar  as  Belgium  is  concerned, 
of  taking  the  first  hostile  act.  Instructions  in  this  sense  will  be 
given  to  the  Frjench  authorities.'  * 

On  the  1st  August,  the  Belgian  Army  was  mobilised.' 

On  the  31st  July,  the  British  Government  had  asked  the  French 
and  German  Governments  separately  if  they  were  each  of  them 
ready  to  respect  the  neutraUty  of  Belgium,  provided  that  no  other 
Power  violated  it.'  In  notifying  the  Belgian  Government  on  the 
same  day  of  the  action  taken  by  the  British  Government,  the 
British  Minister  added:  'In  view  of  existing  treaties,  I  am  instructed 
to  inform  the  Bel^an  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  above, 
and  to  say  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  presumes  that  Belgium  will  do 
her  utmost  to  maintain  her  neutrality,  and  that  she  desires  and 
expects  that  the  other  Powers  will  respect  and  maintain  it.'  *  The 
immediate  and  quite  definite  reply  of  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign 
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Affairs  was  that  Great  Britain  and  the  other  nations  guaranteeing 
Belgian  independence  could  rest  assured  that  she  would  neglect  no 
effort  to  maintain  her  neutrality.* 

On  the  same  day,  Paris  and  Berlin  were  officially  asked  the 
question  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  British  communication. 
At  Paris  the  reply  was  categorical:  'The  French  Grovemment  are 
resolved  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  and  it  would  only 
be  in  the  event  of  some  other  Power  violating  that  neutrality  that 
France  might  find  herself  under  the  necessity,  in  order  to  assure 
the  defence  of  her  own  security,  to  act  otherwise.'  * 

On  the  same  day  as  this  reply  was  made  at  Paris,  the  French 
Minister  at  Brussels  made  the  following  communication  to  M.  Dayig- 
non,  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs: — *I  am  authorised 
to  declare  that,  in  the  event  of  an  mternational  war,  the  French 
Government,  in  accordance  vrith  the  declarations  they  have  always 
made,  will  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  In  the  event  of  this 
neutrality  not  being  respectea  by  another  Power,  the  French 
Government,  to  seciwe  their  own  aefence,  might  find  it  necessary 
to  modify  their  attitude.*  • 

It  was  decided  that  this  communication  should  forthwith  be 
made  to  the  Belgian  press. 

Meanwhile  the  attitude  of  the  German  Government  remained 
enigmatic.  At  Brussels  the  German  Minister,  Herr  von  Below^ 
made  efforts  in  his  discussions  to  maintain  confidence  ^ ;  but  at 
Berlin,  in  reply  to  the  question  which  had  been  officially  asked 
by  the  British  Government,  the  Secretary  of  State  informed  the 
British  Ambassador  that  'he  must  consult  the  £mperor  and  the 
QianceUor  before  he  could  possibly  answer.'  * 

On  the  2nd  August,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  Herr  von  Below 
insisted  to  the  Belgian  Minister,  M.  Davignon,  upon  the  feelings 
of  security  which  Belgium  had  the  right  to  entertain  towards  her 
eastern  neighbour,'  and  on  the  same  day,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening^ 
he  sent  him  a  "very  confidential*'  note,  which  was  nothing  more 
than  an  ultima timi  claiming  free  passage  for  German  troops  through 
Belgian  territory.'' 

It  was  impossible  to  be  imder  any  delusion  as  to  the  purely  imagi- 
nary  character  of  the  reason  alleged  by  the  German  Government 
in  support  of  its  demand.  It  pretended  that  it  had  reliable  infor- 
mation leaving  "no  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  France  to  move 
through  Bel^an  territory**  against  Germany,  and  consequently 
had  notified  its  decision  to  direct  its  forces  to  enter  Belgium.* 

The  facts  themselves  supply  the  answer  to  the  German  allegation 
that  France  intended  to  violate  Belgian  neutraUty.  Accordmg  to 
the  French  plan  of  mobilisation,  the  French  forces  were  being  con- 
centrated at  that  very  moment  on  the  German  frontier,  and  it 
was  necessai^,  by  reason  of  the  situation  created  by  the  German 
violation  of  Belgian  territory,  to  modify  the  arrangements  for  their 
transpxort. 

In  the  meantime,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  3rd  August, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  fixed  by  the  ultimatum,  Belgium 
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had  sent  her  reply  to  the  German  Minister.  Affected  neither  by 
(Jermany's  promises  nor  her  threats,  the  Belgian  Government 
boldly  declared  that  an  attack  upon  Belgian  independence  would 
<M>nstitute  a  flagrant  violation  of  mtemational  law.  ''No  strategic 
interest  justifies  such  a  violation  of  law.  The  Belgian  Government, 
if  they  were  to  accept  the  proposals  submitted  to  them,  would 
sacrifice  the  honour  oi  the  nation  and  betray  their  duty  towards 
Europe."  In  conclusion,  the  Belgian  Government  declared  that 
they  were  "firmly  resolved  to  repel  by  all  the  means  in  their  power 
^very  attack  upon  their  rights.''^ 

Even  on  the  3rd  August,  Belgium  refused  to  appeal  to  the  guar- 
antee of  the  Powers  until  there  was  an  actual  violation  of  terri- 
tory.^ It  was  only  on  the  4th  August,  after  German  troops  had 
entered  Belgian  territory,  that  the  Belgian  Government  sent  his 
passports  to  Herr  yon  Below,*  and  it  then  appealed  to  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Russia  to  cooperate  as  guaranteeing  Powers  in  the 
defence  of  her  territory.* 

At  this  point  it  may  be  recalled  that  the  pretext  invoked  by  Ger- 
many in  justification  of  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality,  and  the 
invasion  of  Belgian  territory^  seemed  to  the  German  Goveminent 
itself  of  so  little  weight,  that  m  Sir  Edward  Goschen's  conversations 
with  the  German  Chancellor,  von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  and  with  yon 
Jagow,  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  was  not  a  question  of  aggressive 
French  intentions,  but  a  'matter  of  life  and  death  to  Germany  to 
advance  through  Belgiimi  and  violate  the  latter's  neutrality,'  and  of 
^a  scrap  of  paper/  *  Further,  in  his  speech  on  the  4th  August,  the 
German  Chancellor  made  his  well-known  avowal:  'Necessity  knows 
no  law.  Our  troops  have  occupied  Luxemburg,  and  perhaps  have 
already  entered  Belgian  territory.  Gentlemen^  that  is  a  breach  of 
international  law.  .  .  .  We  nave  been  obliged  to  refuse  to  pay 
attention  to  the  justifiable  protests  of  Belgiiun  and  Luxenaberg. 
The  wrong — I  speak  openly — the  wrong  we  are  thereby  oonmiitting 
we  will  try  to  make  good  as  soon  as  oiu*  military  aims  have  been 
attained.  He  who  is  menaced,  as  we  are,  and  is  fighting  for  his  all 
can  only  consider  how  he  is  to  hack  his  way  through.'  To  this 
avowal  of  the  German  Chancellor  there  is  added  the  overwhelming 
testimony  of  Count  von  Lerchenfeld,  who  stated  in  a  report  of  the 
4th  August,  1914,  that  the  German  General  Staff  considers  it  'neces- 
-sary  to  cross  Belgium:  France  can  only  be  successfully  attacked  from 
that  side.  At  the  risk  of  bringing  about  the  intervention  of  fkiglandi 
Germany  cannot  r^pect  Belgian  neutrality.'  • 

As  for  the  Austrian  Government,  it  waited  until  the  28th  August 
to  declare  war  against  Belgium,^  but  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
month  'the  motor  batteries  sent  by  Austria  have  proved  their  excel- 
lence in  the  battles  aroimd  Namur,'*  as  appears  from  a  proclamation 
of  the  German  general  who  at  the  time  was  m  command  of  the  fortress 
of  Li6ge,  which  German  troops  had  seized.    Consequently,  the  par- 
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ticipatioii  of  Austria-Hungary  in  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality- 
is  aggravated  by  the  fact  mat  she  took  part  in  that  violation  without 
any  previous  declaration  of  war. 

B. — Luxemburg 

The  neutralitv  of  Luxemburg  was  guaranteed  by  Article  2  of  the 
Treaty  of  London,  11th  May,  1867,  Prussia  and  Austria-Hungary 
being  two  of  the  guarantor  Powers.  On  the  2nd  August,  1914^ 
German  troops  penetrated  the  territorv  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  Mr. 
Eyschen,  Minister  of  State  of  Luxembxu*g,  immediately  made  an 
energetic  protest.* 

The  German  Government  alleged  *that  military  measures  had 
become  inevitable,  because  trustworthy  news  had  been  received 
that  French  forces  were  marching  on  Luxemburg.'  This  allegation 
was  at  once  refuted  by  Mr.  Eyschen.' 

coircLXTsioir 

The  neutrality  of  Belgium,  guaranteed  by  the  Treaties  of  the  19th 
April,  1839,  and  that  of  Luzembnrg,  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  the 
11th  May,  1867,  were  deliberately  violated  by  Germany  and  Austria* 
Hungary. 

CHAPTER  n. 

VIOLATIONS  OF  THE  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF   WAR 

On  the  second  point  submitted  by  the  Conference,  the  facts  as- 
to  breaches  of  the  laws  and  cvMoms  of  vxir  committed  by  ine  forces 
of  the  Germ/in  Empire  and  their  allies  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air, 
during  the  present  vxir,  the  Commission  has  considered  a  large  muuber 
of  documents.  The  Report  of  the  British  Commission  drawn 
up  by  Lord  Bryce,  the  labours  of  the  French  Commission  presided 
over  by  M.  Payelle,  the  numerous  pubUcations  of  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment, the  Memorandum  submitted  by  the  Belgian  Delegation. 
the  Memorandum  of  the  Greek  Delegation,  the  documents  lodged 
by  the  Italian  Government,  the  formal  denimciation  by  the  Greeks 
at  the  Conference  of  the  crimes  committed  against  Greek  popula- 
tions by  the  Bulgars,  Tm-ks  and  Greeks,  the  Memorandum  oi  the 
Serbian  Del^ation.  the  Report  of  the  Inter-AUied  Commission  on 
the  violations  of  tne  Hague  Conventions  and  of  international  law 
in  general,  committed  between  1915  and  1918  bv  the  Bulgars  in 
occupied  Serbia,  the  summary  of  the  Polish  Delegation,  together 
with  the  Roumanian  and  Armenian  Memoranda,  supply  abundant 
evidence  of  outrages  of  every  description  committea  on  land,  at 
sea,  and  in  the  air,  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  of  the^ 
laws  of  humanity. 

In  spite  of  the  explicit  regulations,  of  established  customs,  and  of 
the  clear  dictates  of  humanity,  Germany  and  her  allies  have  piled 
outrage  upon  outrage.     Additions  are  daily  and  continually  being 
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made.  By  waj  of  illustration  a  certain  number  of  examples  have 
been  collected  m  Annex  I.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  list  of  cases 
so  diverse  and  so  painful.  Violations  of  the  rights  of  combatants, 
of  the  rights  of  civilians,  and  of  the  rights  of  both,  are  multiplied  in 
this  list  of  the  most  cruel  practices  which  primitive  barbarism,  aided 
by  all  the  resources  of  modem  science,  could  devise  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  system  of  terrorism  carefully  planned  and  carried  out  to  the 
ond.  Not  even  prisoners,  or  wouncfed,  or  women,  or  children  have 
been  respected  by  belligerents  who  deliberately  sought  to  strike  terror 
into  every  heart  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  all  resistance.  Murders 
and  massacres,  tortures,  shields  formed  of  living  human  beings, 
collective  penalties,  the  arrest  and  execution  of  hostages,  the  requisi- 
tioning of  services  for  military  purposes,  the  arbitrary  destruction  of 
public  and  private  property,  the  aerial  bombardment  of  open  towns 
without  there  being  any  regular  siege,  the  destruction  of  merchant 
ships  without  previous  visit  and  without  anv  precautions  for  the 
safety  of  passengers  and  crew,  the  massacre  of  prisoners,  attacks  on 
hospital  ships,  the  poisoning  of  springs  and  of  wells,  outrages  and 
proianations  without  regard  for  religion  or  the  honour  of  individuals, 
the  issue  of  counterfeit  money  reported  by  the  Polish  Government, 
the  methodical  and  deliberate  destruction  of  industries  with  no  other 
object  than  to  promote  German  economic  supremacy  after  the  war, 
constitute  the  most  striking  list  of  crimes  that  has  ever  been  drawn 
up  to  the  eternal  shame  of  those  who  committed  them.  The  facts 
are  established.  They  are  numerous  and  so  vouched  for  that  they 
admit  of  no  doubt  and  cry  for  justice.  The  Commission,  impressed 
by  their  number  and  gravity,  thinks  there  are  good  grounds  for  the 
constitution  of  a  special  Commission,  to  collect  and  classify  all  out- 
standing information  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  complete  list  of 
the  charges  under  the  following  heads: — 
The  following  is  the  list  arrived  at: — 

(1.)  Murders  and  massacres;  systematic  terrorism. 

(2.)  Putting  hostages  to  death^ 

(3.)  Torture  of  civilians. 

(4.)  Deliberate  starvation  of  civilians. 

(5.)  Rape. 

(6.)  Abduction  of  girls  and  women  for  the  purpose  of  enforced 

prostitution. 
(7»)  Deportation  of  civilians. 

(8.)  Internment  of  civilians  under  inhuman  conditions. 
(9.)  Forced  labour  of  civilians  in  connection  with  the  nodlitary 
operations  of  the  enemy. 
(10.)  Usurpation  of  sovereignty  during  mihtary  occupation. 
(11.)  Compulsory  enlistment  of  soldiers  among  the  inhabitaats 

of  occupied  territory. 
(12.)  Attempts  to   denationalise    the    inhabitants  of    occupied 

territory. 
(13.)  Pillage. 

(14.)  Confiscation  of  property. 
(15.)  Exaction  of  illegitimate  or  of  exorbitant  contributions  and 

requisitions. 
(16.)  Debasement    of    the    currency,    and    issue    of     spurious 
currency. 
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(17.)  Imposition  of  collective  penalties. 

(18.)  Wanton  devastation  and  destruction  of  property. 

(19.)  Deliberate  bombardment  of  undefended  places. 

(20.)  Wanton  destruction  of  religious,  charitable,  educational, 

and  historic  buildings  and  moniunents. 
(21.)  Destruction    of   merchant    ships    and    passenger   vessels 

without  warning  and  without  provision  for  the  safety 

of  passengers  or  crew. 

(22.)  Destruction  of  fishing  boats  and  of  reUef  ships. 

(23.)  Deliberate  bombardment  of  hospitals. 

(24.)  Attack  on  and  destruction  of  hospital  ships. 

(25.)  Breach  of  other  niles  relating  to  the  Red  Ooss. 

(26.)  Use  of  deleterious  and  asphyxiating  gases. 

(27.)  Use  of  explosive  or  expanding  bullets,  and  other  inhuman 

appliances. 

(28.)  Directions  to  give  no  quarter. 

(29.)  Ill-treatment  of  wounaed  and  prisoners  of  war. 

(30.)  Employment  of  prisoners  of  war  on  unauthorised  works. 

(31.)  Misuse  of  flags  of  truce. 

(32.)  Poisoning  of  wells. 

The  Commission  desires  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
offences  enumerated  and  the  particulars  given  in  Annex  I  are  not 
regarded  as  complete  and  exhaustive;  to  these  such  additions  can 
from  time  to  time  be  made  as  may  seem  necessary. 

coisrcLXTsioirs 

1.  The  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Central  Empires  together  with 
their  allies,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  by  barbarous  or  illegitimate  meth- 
ods in  violation  of  the  established  laws  and  enstoms  of  war  and  the 
elementary  laws  of  humanity. 

2.  A  Commission  shonld  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
and  classifying  systematically  all  the  information  already  had  or  to 
be  obtained,  in  order  to  prepare  as  complete  a  list  of  facts  as  possible 
concerning  the  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committed 
by  the  forces  of  the  German  Empire  and  its  Allies,  on  land,  on  sea  and 
in  the  air,  in  the  course  of  the  present  war. 


CHAPTER  in 

PERSONAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  third  point  submitted  by  the  Conference  is  thus  stated: — 

The  degree  of  responsibility  for  these  offences  attaching  to  par- 

ticidar  merriSers  of  the  en^my  forceSy  including  members  of  the 

General  Staffs  and  other  individuals,  however  highly  'placed. 

For  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  this  point,  it  is  not  necessary  to 

wait  for  proof  attaching  guilt  to  particular  individuals.     It  is  quite 

clear  from  the  information  now  before  the  Commission  that  there 

are  grave  charges  which  must  be  brought  and  investigated  by  a 

Court  against  a  number  of  persons. 
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In  these  circumstances,  the  Commission  desire  to  state  expressly 
that  in  the  hierarchy  of  persons  in  authority,  there  is  no  reason  why 
rank,  however  exalted,  should  in  any  circumstances  protect  the  holder 
of  it  from  responsibility  when  that  responsibility  has  been  estab- 
lished before  a  properly  constituted  tribunal.  Tms  extends  even  to 
the  case  of  Heads  of  States.  An  argument  has  been  raised  to  the 
contrary  based  upon  the  alleged  immunity,  and  in  particular  the 
alleged  inviolability,  of  a  Sovereign  of  a  State.  But  this  privilege, 
where  it  is  recognised,  is  one  of  practical  expedience  in  municipal 
law,  and  is  not  fundamental.  However,  even  if,  in  some  countries, 
a  Sovereign  is  exempt  from  being  prosecuted  in  a  national  court  of 
his  own  coimtry  the  position  from  an  international  point  of  view  is 
quite  different. 

We  have  later  on  in  our  Report  proposed  the  establishment  of 
a  High  Tribunal  composed  of  judges  drawn  from  many  nations, 
and  included  the  possibility  of  the  trial  before  that  Tribunal  of  a 
former  Head  of  a  State  witn  the  consent  of  that  State  itself  secured 
by  articles  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  If  the  immunity  of  a  Sovereign 
is  claimed  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  above  stated,  it  would  involve 
laying  down  the  principle  that  the  greatest  outrages  against  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  oihumanity,  if  proved  against  him, 
could  in  no  circumstances  be  punished.  Such  a  conclusion  would 
shock  the  conscience  of  civilized  mankind. 

In  view  of  the  grave  charges  which  may  be  preferred  against — 
to  take  one  case — the  ex-Kaiser — the  vindication  of  the  principles 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of  humanity  wnich  have 
been  violated  would  be  incomplete  if  he  were  not  brought  to  trial 
and  if  other  offenders  less  highly  placed  were  punished.  Moreover, 
the  trial  of  the  oflFenders  might  be  seriously  prejudiced  if  they  at- 
tempted and  were  able  to  plead  the  superior  orders  of  a  Sovereign 
agaiLt  whom  no  steps  had  been  or  were  being  taken.  * 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  ex-Kaiser  and  others  in  high  authority 
were  cognisant  of  and  could  at  least  have  mitigated  the  barbarities 
committed  during  the  course  of  the  war.  A  word  from  them  would 
have  brought  about  a  different  method  in  the  action  of  their  sub- 
ordinates on  land,  at  sea  and  in  the  air. 

We  desire  to  say  that  civil  and  military  authorities  cannot  be 
relieved  from  responsibility  by  the  mere  fact  that  a  higher  authority 
might  have  been  convicted  of  the  same  offence.  It  will  be  for  the 
Court  to  decide  whether  a  plea  of  superior  orders  is  sufficient  to 
acquit  the  person  charged  from  responsibility. 

CONCLUSION 

All  persons  belonging  to  enemy  countries,  however  high  their  position 
may  have  been,  withont  distinction  of  rank,  including  Chiefs  of  States, 
who  have  been  guilty  of  offences  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 
or  the  laws  of  humanity,  are  liable  to  criminal  prosecution. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

CONSTITUTION  AND  PROCEDURE  OF  AN  APPROPRIATE 

TRIBUNAL 

The  fourth  point  submitted  to  the  Commission  is  stated  as  fol- 
lows:— The  Constitution  and  Procedure  of  a  Tribunal  appro- 
riatefor  the  Trial  of  these  Offences  (crimes  relating;  to  the  war). 

On  this  Question  the  Commission  is  of  opinion  that,  having  regard 
to  the  naultiplicity  of  crimes  committed  by  those  Powers  which 
a  short  time  before  had  on  two  occasions  at  the  Hague  protested 
their  reverence  for  right  and  their  respect  for  the  principles  of 
humanity/  the  public  conscience  insists  upon  a  sanction  which  wiU 
put  clearly  in  the  light  that  it  is  not  permitted  cynically  to  profess 
a  disdain  for  the  most  sacred  laws  and  the  most  formal  undertakings. 

Two  classes  of  culpable  acts  present  themselves: — 

(o.),Acts  which  provoked  the  world  war  and  accompanied  its 
inception. 

(b.)  Violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of 
humanity.        , 

(a.)  Acts  which  Provoked  the  War  and  Accompanied  its  Inception 

In  this  class  the  Commission  has  considered  acts  not  strictly  war 
CTimes,  but  acts  which  provoked  the  war  or  accompanied  its  mcep- 
tion,  such,  to  take  outstanding  examples,  as  the  invasion  of  Luxem- 
bii^  and  Belgium. 

l^e  premeditation  of  a  war  of  aggression,  dissimulated  under 
a  peaceful  pretence,  then  suddenly  oi^lared  under  false  pretexts, 
is  conduct  which  the  pubUc  conscience  reproves  and  which  history 
wiU  condemn,  but  by  reason  of  the  purely  optional  character  of 
the  Institutions  at  The  Hague  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  (Inter- 
national Commission  of  Enquiry^  Mediation  and  Arbitration)  a  war 
of  aggression  may  not  be  considered  as  an  act  directly  contrary 
to  positive  law,  or  one  which  can  be  successfully  brought  before 
a  tribunal  such  as  the  Commission  is  authorised  to  consider  under 
its  Terms  of  Reference. 

Further,  any  enquiry  into  the  authorship  of  the  war  must,  to  be 
exhaustive,  extend  over  events  that  have  happened  during  many 
years  in  different  European  coimtries,  and  must  raise  many  difficult 
and  complex  problems  which  might  be  more  fitly  investigated  by 
liistorians  and  statesmen  than  by  a  tribunal  appropriate  to  the 
trial  of  offenders  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  war.  The  need 
of  prompt  action  is  from  this  point  of  view  important.  Any  tribunal 
appropriate  to  deal  with  the  other  offences  to  which  reference  is 
made  might  hardly  be  a  good  court  to  discuss  and  deal  decisively 
Trith  such  a  subject  as  the  authorship  of  the  war.  The  proceedings 
and  discussions,  charges  and  counter-charges,  if  adequately  and 
dispassionately  examined,  might  consume  much  time,  and  the 
result  might  conceivably  confuse  the  simpler  issues  into  which  the 
tribxmal  will  be  charged  to  enquire.     While  this  prolonged  investiga- 

>  See  the  declaration  of  Baron  MarschaU  von  Bieberstcin,  who,  spcakiujj  at  the  Hapue  Conference  of  1907 
vitli  r^?art  to  submarine  mines,  ased  the  following  expressions: — 'Military  operations  are  not  Rovemcd 
solely  by  stipulations  of  international  law.  There  are  other  factors.  Conscience,  good  sense,  and  the  sense 
of  daty  imposed  by  the  principles  of  humanity  will  bo  the  surest  piiides  for  the  conduct  of  sailors,  and  will 
eoiistitiite  the  most  eflective  guarantee  against  abuses.  The  officers  of  the  German  Navy,  I  loudly  pro- 
clBXm  it,  will  always  fulfil  tn  the  strictest  fashion  the  duties  which  emanate  from  the  unwritten  law  of 
banianity  and  civilisation.' 
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tion  was  proceeding  some  witnesses  might  disappear,  the  recollection 
of  others  would  become  fainter  ana  less  trustworthy,  offenders 
might  escape,  and  the  moral  effect  of  tardily  imposed  pimishment 
would  be  much  less  salutary  than  if  punishment  were  innicted  while 
the  memory  of  the  wrongs  done  was  still  fresh  and  the  demand 
for  punishment  was  insistent. 

We  therefore  do  not  advise  that  the  acts  which  provoked  the  war 
should  be  chained  against  their  authors  and  made  the  subject  of 
proceedings  before  a, tribunal. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  invasion  of  Luxembui^  by  the 
Germans  was  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  London  of  1867,  and  fJso 
that  the  invasion  of  Belgium  was  a  violation  of  the  Treaties  of  1839. 
These  Treaties  secured  neutrality  for  Luxembui^  and  Belgiimi,  and 
in  that  term  were  included  freedom,  independence  and  security  for 
the  population  living  in  those  countries.  They  were  contracts  made 
between  the  High  Contracting  Parties  to  them,  and  involved  an 
obligation  which  is  recognised  in  international  law. 

The  Treaty  of  1839  with  regard  to  Belgium  and  that  of  1867  with 
regard  to  Luxembiu^  were  deliberatedly  violated,  not  by  some  out- 
side Power,  but  by  one  of  the  very  Powers  which  had  undertaken 
not  merely  to  respect  their  neutrality,  but  to  compel  its  observance 
by  any  other  Power  which  might  attack  it.  Tlie  neglect  of  its  duty 
by  the  guarantor  adds  to  the  gravity  of  the  failure  to  fulfil  the  under- 
taking given.  It  was  the  transformation  of  a  security  into  a  p^il, 
of  a  defence  into  an  attack,  of  a  protection  into  an  assault.  It 
constitutes,  moreover,  the  absolute  denial  of  the  independence  of 
States  too  weak  to  interpose  a  serious  resistance,  an  assault  upon  the 
life  of  a  nation  which  resists,  an  assault  against  its  very  existence 
while,  before  the  resistance  was  made,  the  aggressor,  in  the  guise  of 
tempter,  offered  material  compensations  in  return  for  the  sacrifice 
of  honour.  The  violation  of  international  law  was  thus  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  attack  upon  the  independence  of  States  which  is  the  ninda- 
mental  principle  of  international  right. 

And  thus  a  nigh-handed  outrage  was  committed  upon  international 
engagements,  deliberately,  and  for  a  purpose  whicn  cannot  justify 
the  conduct  of  those  who  were  responsible. 

The  Commission  is  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  no  criminal  charge 
can  be  made  against  the  responsible  authorities  or  individuals  (and 
notably  the  ex-Kaiser)  on  the  special  head  of  these  breaches  of 
neutrality,  but  the  gravity  of  those  gross  outrages  upon  the  law  of 
nations  and  international  good  faith  is  such  that  the  Commission 
thinks  they  should  be  the  subject  of  a  formal  condemnation  by  the 
Conference. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  acts  which  brought  abont  the  war  should  not  be  charged 
against  their  anthers  or  made  the  snbject  of  proceedings  before  a 
tribunal. 

2.  On  the  special  head  of  the  breaches  of  the  nentrality  of  Lnxem- 
bnrg  and  Belginm,  the  gravity  of  these  outrages  npon  the  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations  and  npon  international  good  faith  is  such  that 
they  should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  formal  condemnation  by  the 
Conference. 
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8.  Or  the  whole  case,  iRcluding  both  the  acts  which  broRght  aboRt 
the  war  aRd  those  which  accompaRied  its  iRceptioR,  particRlarly  the 
▼iolatioR  of  the  RORtrality  of  BelgiRm  aRd  iRxembRig,  it  woRld  be 
right  for  the  Peace  CoRfereRce,  iR  a  Riatter  so  RRprecedoRted,  to  adopt 
special  measures,  aRd  evoR  to  create  a  special  orgaR  iR  order  to  deal 
as  they  deserre  with  the  authors  of  such  acts. 

4.  It  is  desirable  that  for  the  fRtRre  poRal  saRCtioRs  should  be 
provided  for  such  grare  outrages  agaiust  the  elemeutary  priRciples 
of  iRtematioRal  law. 

(b.)    Violations  of  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War  and  of  the  Laws  of 

Humanitg 

Every  belligerent  has,  according  to  international  law,  the  power 
and  authority  to  try  the  individuals  alleged  to  be  euUty  of  the 
crimes  of  which  an  enumeration  has  been  given  in  Chapter  II.*  on 
Violations  of  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War,  if  such  persons  have 
been  taken  prisoners  or  have  otherwise  fallen  into  its  power.     Each 
belligerent  has,  or  has  power  to  set  up,  pursuant  to  its  own  legis- 
lation, an  apjw-opriate  tribunal,  mihtarv  or  civil,  for  the  trial  of 
such  cases.     These  courts  would  be  able  to  try  the  incriminated 
persons  according  to  their  own  procedure,  and  much  comphcation 
and  consequent  delay  would  be  avoided  which  would  arise  if  all 
such  cases  were  to  be  brought  before  a  single  tribunal. 
There  remain,  however,  a  number  of  charges: — 
(a.)  A^inst  persons  belonging  to  enemy  countries  who  have  com- 
mitted outrage  against  a  number  of  civihans  and  soldiers  of 
several  Allied  nations,  such  as  outrages  committed  in  prison 
camps  where  prisoners  of  war  of  several  nations  were  con- 
gregated or  the  crime  of  forced  labour  in  mines  where  pris- 
oners of  more  than  one  nationality  were  forced  to  work; 
(6.)  Against  persons  of  authority,  belonging  to  enemy  countries, 
whose  orders  were  executed  not  only  in  one  area  or  on  one 
battle  front,  but  whose  orders  affected  the  conduct  of  opera- 
tions against  several  of  the  Allied  armies; 
ic)  Against  aJI  authorities,  civil  or  miUtary,  belonging  to  enemy 
countries,  however  high  their  position  may  have  been,  with- 
out distinction  of  rank,  incluoing  the  heads  of  States,  who 
ordered,  or,  with  knowledge  thereof  and  with  power  to  inter- 
vene, abstained  from  preventing  or  taking  measures  to  pre- 
vent, putting  an  end  to  or  repressing,  violations  of  the  laws  or 
customs  of  war  (it  being  understood  that  no  such  abstention 
should  constitute  a  defence  for  the  actual  perpetrators); 
(c7.)  Against  such  other  persons  belonging  to  enemy  countries  as, 
having  regard  to  the  character  of  the  offence  or  the  law  of 
any  belligerent  country,  it  may  be  considered  advisable  not 
to  proceed  before   a  court  other  than  the   High  Tribunal 
hereafter  referred  to. 
For  the  trial  of  outrages  falling  under   these  four  categories  the 
Commission  is  of  opinion  that  a  High  Tribunal  is  essential  and 
should  be  establishea  according  to  the  following  plan:— 

(1.)  It  shall  be  composed  oi  three  persons  appointed  by  each  of 
the  following  Governments: — ^Tne  United  States  of  America, 
the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy  and  Japan,  and  one  person 
appointed  by  each  of  the  following  Governments:  Belgium, 
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Greece,  Poland,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Serbia,  and  Czecno- 
Slovakia.  The  members  shall  be  selected  by  each  country 
from  among  the  members  of  their  national  courts  or  tribunals, 
civil  or  miUtary,  and  now  in  existence  or  erected  as  indicated 
above. 

(2.)  The  tribunal  shall  have  power  to  appoint  experts  to  assist 
it  in  the  trial  of  any  particular  case  or  class  of  cases. 

(3.)  The  law  to  be  apphed  by  the  tribimal  shall  be  *the  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations  as  they  result  from  the  usages  estab- 
lished among  civilised  peoples,  from  the  laws  of  numanity 
and  from  the  dictates  of  pufahc  conscience.' 

(4.)  When  the  accused  is  foimd  by  the  tribunal  to  be  guilty,  the 
tribunal  shall  have  the  power  to  sentence  him  to  such 
punishment  or  punishmente  as  may  be  imposed  for  such  an 
offence  or  offences  by  any  court  in  any  country  represented 
on  the  tribunal  or  in  the  country  of  the  convicted  person. 

(5.)  The  tribimal  shall  determine  its  own  procedure.  It  shall 
have  power  to  sit  in  divisions  of  not  less  than  five  members 
and  to  request  any  national  court  to  assimoie  jurisdiction 
for  the  purpose  of  enquiry  or  for  trial  and  judgment. 

(6.)  The  duty  of  selecting  the  cases  for  trial  before  the  tribimal 
and  of  directing  and  conducting  prosecutions  before  it  shall 
be  imposed  upon  a  Prosecuting  Commission  of  five  members, 
of  whom  one  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  France, 
Italy  and  Japan,  and  for  the  assistance  of  which  any  other 
Grovemment  may  delegate  a  representative. 

(7.)  AppUcations  by  any  AUied  or  Associated  Government  for 
the  trial  before  the  tribunal  of  any  offender  who  has  not 
been  ddivered  up  or  who  is  at  the  oisoosition  of  some  other 
AUied  or  Associated  Government  shall  be  addressed  to  the 
Prosecuting  Commission,  and  a  national  court  shall  not 
proceed  with  the  trial  of  any  person  who  is  selected  for 
trial  before  the  tribunal,  but  shall  permit  such  person  to 
be  dealt  with  as  directed  by  the  Prosecuting  Commission. 

(8.)  No  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried  by  a  national  court  for 
an  offence  in  respect  of  which  charges  have  been  preferred 
before  the  tribunal,  but  no  trial  or  sentence  by  a  court  of 
an  enemy  country  shall  bar  trial  and  sentence  by  the  tribunal 
or  by  a  national  court  belonging  to  one  of  the  AUied  or 
Associated  States. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  Commission  has  consequently  the  honour  to  recommend : — 

1.  That  a  High  Tribnnal  be  constituted  as  above  set  out. 

2.  That  it  shall  be  provided  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace : — 

(a.)  That  the  enemy  Governments  shall,  notwithstanding||tliat 
Peace  may  have  been  declared,  recognise  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  National  Tribunals  and  the  High  Tribunal,  that  all 
enemy  persons  alleged  to  have  been  guilty  of  offences  against 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of  humanity  slutU 
be  excluded  from  any  amnesty  to  which  the  belligerents 
may  agree,  and  that  the  Governments  of  such  persons  shall 
undertake  to  surrender  them  to  be  tried. 
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(&.)  That  the  enemy  OoTernments  shall  undertake  to  delirer  np 
and  give  in  snch  manner  as  may  be  determined  thereby : — 
(i.)  The  names  of  all  persons  in  command  or  charge  of  or  in 
any  way  exercising  authority  in  or  oTer  all  ciTilian 
internment  camps,  prisoner-of-war  camps,  branch  camps, 
working  camps  and  'commandoes'  and  other  places 
where  prisoners  were  confined  in  any  of  their  dominions 
or  in  territory  at  any  time  occnpied  by  them,  with 
respect  to  which  snch  information  is  required,  and  all 
orders  and  instructions  or  copies  of  orders  or  instructions 
and  reports  in  their  possession  or  under  their  control 
relating  to  the  administration  and  discipline  of  all  such 
places  in  respect  of  which  the  supply  of  such  documents 
as  aforesaid  shall  be  demanded ; 
(ii.)  All  orders,  instructions,  copies  of  orders  and  instructions, 
General  Staff  plans  of  campaign,  proceedings  in  VaTal 
or  Military  Courts  and  Courts  of  Enquiry,  reports  and 
other  documents  in  their  possession  or  under  their  con- 
trol which  relate  to  acts  or  operations,  whether  in  their 
dominions  or  in  territory  at  any  time  occupied  by  them, 
which  shall  be  alleged  to  have  been  done  or  carried  out 
in  breach  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws 
of  humanity ; 
(iii.)  Such  information  as  will  indicate  the  persons  who 
committed  or  were  responsible  for  such  acts  or  opera- 
tions; 
(iv.)  All  logs,  charts,  reports  and  other  documents  relating 

to  operations  by  submarines ; 
(t.)  All  orders  issued  to  submarines,  with  details  or  scope  of 

operations  by  these  ressels ; 
(vi.)  Such  reports  and  other  documents  as  may  be  demanded 
relating  to  operations  alleged  to  have  been  conducted 
by  enemy  ships  and  their  crews  during  the  war  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of  humanity. 
S.  That  each  Allied  and  Associated  OoTemment  adopt  such  legis- 
lation as  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court,  and  to  assure  the  carrying  out  of  its 
sentences. 
4.  That  the  five  States  represented  on  the  Prosecuting  Commis- 
sion shall  jointly  approach  Neutral  Oovemments  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  the  surrender  for  trial  of  persons  within  their 
territories  who  are  charged  by  such  States  with  Tiolations 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of  humanity. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

COGNATE  MATTERS 

Finally,  the  Commission  was  asked  to  consider  any  other  matters 
cognate  or  ancillary  to  the  above  which  may  arise  in  the  course  of 
the  enquiry,  and  which  the  Concmiission  finds  it  useful  and  relevant 
to  take  into  consideration. 

Under  this  head  the  Commission  has  considered  it  advisable  to 
draft  a  set  of  provisions  for  insertion  in  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace, 
for  the  assuring  in  practical  form,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  the  constitution,  the 
recognition,  and  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  High  Tribunal,  and 
of  the  national  tribunals  which  will  be  called  to  try  infractions  of 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war  or  the  laws  of  humanity. 

The  text  of  these  provisions  is  set  out  in  Annex  IV. 

March  29,  1919. 

United  States  op  America: — 

Subject  to  the  reservations  set 
forth  in  the  annexed  Memo- 
randum.    (Annex  II.) 
ROBERT  LANSING. 
JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT. 
British  Empire: — 

ERNEST  M.  POLLOCK. 
W.  F.  MASSEY. 
France: — 

A.  TARDIEU. 
F.  LARNAUDE, 


Italy:- 


Japan: — 


V.  SCIALOJA. 
M.  D'AMELIO. 


Subject  to  the  reservations  set 
forth  in  tiie  annexed  Memo- 
randum.    (Annex  III.) 

M.  ADATCI. 

S.  TACHI. 
Belgixtm  *^~* 

'  ROLIN-JAEQUEMYNS. 
Greece: — 

N.  POLITIS. 
Poland: — 

L.  LUBIENSKI. 
Roumania: — 

S.  ROSENTAL. 
Serbia  * 

SLOBODAN  YOVANOVITCH. 
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COMMISSION  ON  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  AUTHORS 
OP  THE  WAR  AND  ON  ENFORCEMENT  OF  PENALTIES 

Annex  I  to  the  Report  op  the  Ck>BfMissioN 

(Report  pp.  17,  18.) 

Sumzaary  of  Examples  of  Offences  committed  by  the  Authorities  or 
Forces  of  the  Central  Empires  and  their  Allies  against  the  Laws 
and  Customs  of  War  and  the  Laws  of  Humanity. 

[Note. — ^As  has  already  been  stated  in  the  Report,  this  tabular 
analysis  does  not  bj  any  means  purport  to  be  exhaustive  or  oom- 

?lete.  The  object  is  simply  to  give  a  number  of  typical  examples, 
'he  crimes  imputable  to  tne  Central  Elmpires  and  their  allies  run 
into  thousands.  The  list  under  each  of  the  heads  given  below  could 
be  very  greatly  extended.] 

COMTIlfTS 

Pagt. 

1.  Murders  and  massacres;  systematio  terrorism 29 

2.  Pntttag  hostages  t  o  death 31 

3.  Torture  of  civilians 33 

4.  Deliberate  starvation  of  d vUima 33 

5.  Rape 34 

ft.  Abdoction  of  girls  and  women  for  the  purpose  of  enforced  proetitution 34 

7.  Deportation  of  dviUans 35 

8.  Internment  of  dviliana  under  inhuman  conditions 36 

9.  Forced  labour  of  dvDians  in  (xmnection  with  the  military  operations  of  the  enemy,  and  otherwise.       37 

10.  UiHirpation  of  sovereignty  during  military  occupation 38 

11.  Compulsory  enUstment  of  soldiers  among  the  Inhabitants  of  occupied  territory 39 

12.  Attempts  CO  denationalise  the  inhabitant?  of  occupied  territory 39 

13.  Pillage 40 

14.  ConJ^cation  of  property 41 

15.  Exaction  of  illegitimate  or  of  exorbitant  contributions  and  requisitions 42 

16.  Debasement  of  the  currency,  andiaaue  of  spurious  currency 43 

17.  Impodtion  of  collective  penalties 44 

18.  Wanton  devastation  and  destruction  of  property 44 

19.  I>elibatito  bombardment  of  undefended  places 46 

20.  Wanton  destruction  of  relidoiis,  charitable,  educational,  and  historio  buildings  and  monuments.  48 

21.  Destruction  of  merchant  ships  and  passenger  vessels  without  warning  and  without  provision 

for  the  safetv  of  passengers  and  crew 48 

22.  DestTortion  of  fishing  boats  and  of  relief  ships 50 

23.  Deliberate  bombardment  of  hospitals 51 

24-  Attack  on  and  destruction  of  hospital  ships 51 

25.  Breach  ot  other  rules  relating  to  tne  Retl  Cross 52 

26.  Use  of  deleterious  and  asphyxiating  gases 53 

27.  Use  of  explodve  and  expanding  bullots,  and  other  inhuman  appliances S3 

28.  Directions  to  give  no  q uarter 54 

29.  Ill>treatment  of  iwlTOncrs  of  war 55 

30.  Employment  of  prisoners  of  war  on  unauthorised  works 57 

31.  3flsnse  of  flags  of^truce 61 

32.  Poisonmg ofwcUs 57 
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Annex  II. 

Memorandum  of  Reservations  presented  hy  the  Representatives  of  (he 
United  States  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Responsibuties, 
April  4y  1919. 

The  American  members  of  the  Commission  on  Responsibilities,  in 
presenting  their  reservations  to  title  report  of  the  Commission,  declare 
that  they  are  as  earnestly  desirous  as  the  other  members  of  the 
Commission  that  those  persons  responsible  for  causing  the  Great  War 
and  those  responsible  for  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 
should  be  punished  for  their  crimes,  moral  and  legal.  The  differences 
which  have  arisen  between  them  and  their  collea^es  lie  in  the  means 
of  accomplishing  this  common  desire.  The  American  members  there- 
fore submit  to  the  Conference  on  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace  a  memo- 
randum of  the  reasons  for  their  dissent  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission and  from  certain  provisions  for  insertion  m  Treaties  with 
-enemy  countries,  as  stated  in  Annex  IV,  and  suggestions  as  to  the 
course  of  action  which  they  consider  should  be  aaopted  in  dealing 
with  the  subjects  upon  which  the  Commission  on  Responsibilities  was 
directed  to  report. 

Preliminary  to  a  consideration  of  the  points  at  issue  and  the  irre- 
concilable differences  which  have  developed  and  which  make  this  dis- 
senting report  necessary,  we  desire  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of 
the  conciliatory  and  considerate  spirit  manifested  by  our  coUea^es 
throughout  the  many  and  protracted  sessions  of  the  Commision. 
Prom  the  first  of  these,  held  on  February  3,  1919,  there  was  an  earnest 

{>urpose  shown  to  compose  the  differences  which  existed,  to  find  a 
ormula  acceptable  to  all,  and  to  render,  if  possible,  a  xmanimous 
report.  That  this  purpose  failed  was  not  because  oi  want  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  Commission.  It  failed  because, 
after  all  the  proposed  means  of  adjustment  had  been  tested  with  frank 
and  open  minds,  no  practicable  way  could  be  found  to  harmonise  the 
differences  without  an  abandonment  of  principles  which  were  fimda- 
mental.  This  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  could  not  do 
and  they  could  not  expect  it  of  others. 

In  the  early  meetings  of  the  Commission  and  the  three  Sub- 
Cominissions  appointed  to  consider  various  phases  of  the  subject 
submitted  to  the  Commission,  the  American  members  declared 
that  there  were  two  classes  of  responsibilities,  those  of  a  l(^al 
nature  and  those  of  a  moral  natxire,  that  legal  offences  were  jus- 
ticiable and  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  by  appropriate  tribimals, 
but  that  moral  offences,  however  iniquitous  and  infamous  and 
however  terrible  in  their  results,  were  beyond  the  reach  of  judicial 
procedure,  and  subject  only  to  moral  sanctions. 

While  this  principle  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission in  the  report  so  far  as  the  responsibility  for  the  authorship 
of  the  war  is  concerned,  the  Commission  appeared  unwilling  to 
apply  it  in  the  case  of  indirect  responsibility  lor  violations  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  and  during  its  course.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  this 
inconsistency  was  due  in  lai^e  measure  to  a  determination  to 
pxmish  certain  persons,  high  in  authority,  particularly  the  heads 
of  enemy  States,  even  though  heads  of  States  were  not  hitherto 
legally  responsible  for  the  atrocious  acts  committed  by  subordinate 
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authorities.  To  such  an  inconsiBtency  the  American  members  of 
the  Commission  were  unwilling  to  assent,  and  from  the  time  it 
developed  that  this  was  the  imchangeable  determination  of  certain 
members  of  the  Commission  they  doubted  the  possibility  of  a 
unanimous  report.  Nevertheless,  they  continued  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Moption  of  a  consistjBnt  basis  of  principle,  appreciating 
the  desirability  of  uniEtnimity  if  it  could  be  attained.  That  their 
efforts  were  futile  they  deeply  regret. 

With  the  manifest  purpose  of  trying  and  punishing  those  persons 
to  whom  reference  has  been  made,  it  was  proposed  to  create  a 
high  tribunal  with  an  international  character,  and  to  bring  before 
it  those  who  had  been  marked  as  resj)onsible,  not  only  for  directly 
ordering  illegal  acts  of  war,  but  for  having  abstained  from  preventing 
such  illegal  acts. 

Appreciating  the  importance  of  a  judicial  proceeding  of  this 
nature,  as  well  as  its  novelty,  the  American  Representatives  laid 
before  the  Commission  a  memorandum  upon  the  constitution  and 
procedure  of  a  tribxmal  of  an  international  character  which,  in 
their  opinion,  shoidd  be  formed  by  the  imion  of  existing  national 
military  tribunals  or  commissions  of  admitted  competence  in  the 
premises.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ^customs'  as  well  as  iaws' 
were  to  be  considered,  they  filed  another  memorandum,  attached 
hereto,  as  to  the  principles  which  should,  in  their  opinion,  guide 
the  Conunission  in  consiaering  and  reporting  on  this  subject. 

The  practice  proposed  in  the  memorandum  as  to  the  military  com- 
missions was  .in  part  accepted,  but  the  purpose  of  constituting  a  high 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  persons  exercising  sovereign  rights  was 

{)erBisted  in,  and  the  abstention  from  preventing  violations  of  the 
aws  and  customs  of  war  and  of  humanity  was  insisted  upon.  It 
was  frankly  stated  that  the  purpose  was  to  bring  before  this  tribunal 
the  ex-Kaiser  of  Germany,  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals 
must  be  broad  enough  to  include  him  even  if  he  had  not  directly 
ordered  the  violations. 

To  the  unprecedented  proposal  of  creating  an  international 
criminal  tribunal  and  to  the  doctrine  of  negative  criminality  the 
American  members  refused  to  give  their  assent. 

On  January  25,  1919,  the  Conference  on  the  Preliminaries  of 
Peace  in  plenary  session  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission to  examine  and  to  report  to  the  Conference  upon  the  follow- 
ing five  points:— 

1.  The  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war. 

2.  The  facts  as  to  the  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 

committed  by  the  forces  of  the  German  Empire  and  its 
allies,  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air  during  the  present 
war. 

3.  The   degree   of  responsibiUty  for   these   crimes   attaching   to 

particular  members  of  the  enemy  forces,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Staffs,  and  other  individuals,  however 
highly  placed. 

4.  The  constitution  and  procedure  of  a  tribunal  appropriate  for 

the  trial  of  these  offences. 

5.  Any  other  matters  cognate  or  ancillary  to  the  above  points 

which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry,  and  which 
the  Commission  finds  it  useful  and  relevant  to  take  into 
consideration. 
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The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Commission  as  to  the  responsi- 
biUty  of  the  authors  of  the  war,  with  which  the  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  agree,  are  thus  stated: — 

The  war  was  premeditated  bv  the  Central  Powers,  together  with 
their  Allies,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  and  was  the  result  of  acts 
deliberately  committed  in  order  to  make  it  unavoidable. 

Germany,  in  agreement  with  Austria-Hungary,  deliberately 
worked  to  defeat  all  the  many  conciliatory  proposals  made  by 
the  EnterUe  Powers  and  their  repeated  eflforts  to  avoid  war. 

The  American  Representatives  are  happry  to  declare  that  they  not 
only  concur  in  these  conclusions,  but  also  in  the  process  of  reasoning 
by  which  they  are  reached  and  justified.  However,  in  addition  to 
the  evidence  adduced  bv  the  Commission,  based  for  the  most  part 
upon  oflSicial  memoranda  issued  by  the  various  Governments  in 
■justification  of  their  respective  attitudes  towards  the  Serbian  ques- 
tion and  the  war  which  resulted  because  of  the  deliberate  determina- 
tion of  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  to  crush  that  gallant  little 
country  which  blocked  tne  way  to  the  Dardanelles  and  to  the  realisa- 
tion of  their  larger  ambitions,  the  American  Representatives  call 
attention  to  four  docimxents,  three  of  which  have  been  made  known 
by  His  Excellency  Milenko  R.  Vesnitch,  Serbian  Minister  at  Paris. 
Ctf  the  three,  the  first  is  reproduced  for  the  first  time,  and  two  of  the 
others  were  only  published  during  the  sessions  of  the  Commission. 

The  first  of  tnese  documents  is  a  report  of  Von  Wiesner,  the  Austro- 
Himgarian  agent  sent  to  Serajevo  to  investigate  the  assassination  at 
that  place  on  June  28,  1914,  of  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand, 
heir  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Throne,  and  the  Duchess  of  Hoben- 
bers:,  his  morganatic  wife. 

The  material  portion  of  this  report,  in  the  form  of  a  telegram,  is  as 
follows: — 

'^  Herr  von  Wiesner,  to  the  Foreign  Ministry,  Vienna. 

''Serajevo,  July  13,  1914,  i-iO  p.  m. 

''Cognizance  on  the  part  of  the  Serbian  Government,  participation 
in  the  murderous  assault,  or  in  its  preparation,  and  supplying  the 
weapons,  proved  by  nothing,  nor  even  to  be  suspected.  Oii  the  con- 
trary there  are  indications  which  cause  this  to  be  rejected."  * 

The  second  is  likewise  a  telegram,  dated  Berlin,  July  25,  1914,  from 
Coimt  Szoegeny,  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Vienna,  and  reads  as  follows: — 

"Here  it  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  in  case  of  a  possible 
refusal  on  the  part  of  Serbia,  our  immediate  declaration  of  war  will 
be  coincident  with  military  operations. 

"Delay  in  beginning  military  operations  is  here  considered  as  a. 
great  danger  because  of  the  intervention  of  other  Powers. 

1  Htrr  V.  Ulisner  an  MinUUrium  dtt  Atuaum  in  U7«n. 

Sarijivo,  th  JnU  /W4,  t.W  p,  m. 

Mitwi«<pnschaft  serbischcr  RcKicnm^,  Lcitung  an  Attentat  oder  des^cn  V'orbereitung  und  BeisteDonc^ 
der  WalTcn,  durch  cichls  erwiestn  oder  auch  nur  zu  vermut<n.  Es  bestchin  vielmchr  AnlttlUpiinktc*^ 
dies  als  ausgeschlosscn  anzasehin. 
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'*We  are  urcently  advised  to  proceed  at  once  and  to  confront  the 
world  with  a  /ai<  occompK."  * 

The  third,  likewise  a  tele^am  in  cipher,  marked  '^strictly  confi- 
dential,''  and  dated  Berlin,  thily  27,  1914,  two  days  after  the  Serbian 
reply  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  idtimatum  and  the  day  before  the 
Austro-Himgarian  declaration  of  war  upon  that  devoted  kingdom, 
was  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  at  Berlin  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Vienna.  The  material  portion  of  this 
document  is  as  follows: — 

'*The  Secretary  of  State  informed  me  very  definitely  and  in  the 
strictest  confidence  that  in  the  near  future  possible  proposals  for 
mediation  on  the  part  of  England  would  be  brought  to  Your  Excel- 
lencv's  knowledge  by  the  German  Government. 

^^llie  German  Government  gives  its  most  binding  assurance  that 
it  does  114)1  in  any  way  associate  itself  with  the  proposah;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  absolutely  opposed  to  their  consideration  and  only  trans- 
mits them  in  compliance  with  the  Endish  request.'^ ' 

Of  the  English  propositions,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
above  telegram,  the  lollowine  may  be  quoted,  which,  under  date 
July  30,  1914,  Sir  Edward  urey.  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  telegraphed  to  Sir  Edwara  Goschen,  British  Ambassador  at 
Berlin: — 

**K  the  peace  of  Europe  can  be  preserved,  and  the  present  crisis 
safely  passed,  my  own  endeavour  will  be  to  promote  some  arrange- 
ment to  which  (jrermany  could  be  a  party,  by  which  she  could  oe 
assured  that  no  aggressive  or  hostile  policy  would  be  pursued  a^inst 
her  or  her  allies  by  France,  Russia,  and  ourselves,  jointly  or 
separately." ' 

While  comment  upon  these  telegrams  would  only  tend  to  weaken 
their  force  and  effect,  it  may  nevertheless  be  observed  that  the  last 
of  them  was  dated  two  days  before  the  declaration  of  war  by  Grer- 
many  against  Russia,  which  might  have  been  prevented,  had  not 
Germany,  flushed  with  the  hope  of  certain  victory  and  of  the  fruits 
of  conquest,  determined  to  force  the  war. 

*  The  report  of  the  Commission  treats  separately  the  violation  of 
ihe  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  of  Luxemburg,  and  reaches  the 
conclusion,  in  which  the  American  Representatives  concur,  that 
the  neutrality  of  both  of  these  countries  was  deliberately  violated. 
The  American  Representatives  believe,  however,  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  state  or  to  h<5d  with  the  Commission  that  **the  war  was  pre- 
meditated by  the  Central  Powers,''  that  ** Germany,  in  agreement 

1  OrofSzoetfenv  an  ^finMer  des  Aewstm  in  Wien. 
(285.)  BerHn,  tS.  Jvli  19U. 

Hier  wlrd  all^mein  Toraus^esetzt,  dass  anf  eventuelle  abweisende  Antwort  8erl  lens  sofort  unserc 
Krlfi^serkljlning  verbuoden  mit  kriegischen  Operatioaen  erfolf^en  werde. 

Man  sleht  hlw  in  ieder  VerAftgerun^  des  Bonnes  der  kriegerischen  Openitionen  grosse  Gefahr  tetreffs 
Elnmischiing  anderer  Mftchte. 

Ifan  r&t  uiu  dringendst  sofort  vorzugeben  und  Welt  vor  ein/ait  accompli  su  stellen. 

s  OrafSzoegenf  an  iiinitUrium  dea  Aewaem  in  Wien, 

(a07,  Strong  vertraoUch.)  Berlin,  57.  J  Ui  19^, 

Staatsie'<ret&r  erkl&rte  mir  in  strong  vertraahcher  Form  sehr  entsehieden,  dass  in  der  nftchsten  Zdt 
erentoelle  VermittlungsvorschUlge  Englands  durch  die  deutscbe  Regierung  zur  Kenntnis  Euer  Exo. 
KcbrBCbt  wflfden 

Die  deutscbe  Re^erung  versicbere  auf  das  BOndigste,  dasi  tie  $ich  in  keiner  Wei*e  wU  den  Vorschldpen 
Hetii^»ire.  sogar  entschieden  ge^en  derer  BerOcksichtigiing  sei,  und  dieselten  nur,  uxn  der  engliscben 
Bitte  Recbnung  su  tragen,  weitergebe. 

•  British  Parliamentary  Papers,  "Miscellaneous,  No.  10  (1915),"  "Collected  Documents  relating  to  the 
Oattveak  of  the  European  War,"  p.  78. 
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with  Austria-Hungary,  deliberately  worked  to  defeat  all  the  many 
conciliatory  proposals  made  by  the  Entente  Vowers  and  their  repeated 
eflForts  to  avoid  war/'  and  to  declare  that  the  neutrality  of  Belgiimi, 

fuaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  the  19th  of  April,  1839,  and  that  of 
iuxembui^,  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  tne  11th  of  May,  1867, 
were  deUberately  violated  by  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 
They  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  acts  should  be  condemnSi  m 
no  uncertain  terms  and  that  their  perpetrators  should  be  held  up 
to  the  execration  of  mankind. 

II 

The  second  question  submitted  by  the  Conference  to  the  Com- 
mission requires  an  investigation  of  and  a  report  upon  *the  facts 
as  to  breaches  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  by  the 
forces  of  the  German  Empire  and  their  Allies,  on  land,  on  sea,  and 
in  the  air,  during  the  present  war.'  It  has  been  deemed  advisable 
to  quote  again  the  exact  language  of  the  submission  in  that  it  is  at 
once  the  authority  for  and  the  limitation  of  the  investigation  and 
report  to  be  made  by  the  Commission.  •  Facts  were  to  be  gathered, 
but  these  facts  were  to  be  not  of  a  general  but  of  a  very  specific 
kind,  and  were  to  relate  to  the  violations'  or  ^breaches  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war.'  The  duty  of  the  Commission  was,  therefore, 
to  determine  whether  the  facts  found  were  violations  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war.  It  was  not  asked  whether  these  facts  were 
violations  of  the  laws  or  of  the  principles  of  hmnanity.  Nevertheless, 
the  report  of  the  Commission  does  not,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
American  Representatives  it  should,  confine  itself  to  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  facts  and  to  their  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war,  but,  going  beyond  the  terms  of  the  mandate,  declares  that  the 
facts  foimd  and  acts  committed  were  in  violation  of  the  laws  and 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  hmnanity.  The  laws  and  custonis 
of  war  are  a  standWd  certain,  to  be  foimd  in  books  of  authority 
and  in  the  practice  of  nations.  The  laws  and  principles  of  humanity 
vary  with  the  individual,  which,  if  for  no  other  reason,  should 
exclude  them  from  consideration  in  a  court  of  justice,  especially  one 
charged  with  the  administration  of  criminal  law.  The  American 
Representatives,  therefore,  objected  to  the  references  to  the  laws 
ana  principles  of  humanity,  to  be  foimd  in  the  report,  in  what  they 
believed  was  meant  to  be  a  judicial  proceeding,  as,  in  th^ir  opinion, 
the  facts  foimd  were  to  be  violations  or  breaches  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war,  and  the  persons  singled  out  for  trial  and  punish- 
ment for  acts  committed  during  flie  war  were  only  to  be  those 
persons  guilty  of  acts  which  should  have  been  committed  in  violation 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war.  With  this  reservation  as  to  the 
invocation  of  the  principles  of  humanity,  the  American  Representa- 
tives are  in  substantial  accord  with  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
Commission  on  this  head  that: 

1.  The  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Central  Empires,  together  wiikk 
their  Allies,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  by  barbarous  or  illegiti- 
mate methods  in  violation  of  the  established  laws  and 
customs  of  war  and  the  elementary  principles  of  humanity. 
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2.  A  commission  should  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
and  classifymg  systematically  all  the  information  already 
had  or  to  be  obtamed*,  in  order  to  prepare  as  complete  a  list 
of  facts  as  possible  concerning  the  violations  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war  committea  by  the  forces  of  the  German 
Empire  and  its  allies^  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air,  in 
the  course  of  the  present  war. 

However,  in  view  of  the  recommendation  that  a  Commission  be 
appointed  to  collect  further  information,  the  American  Repre- 
sentatives believe  that  they  should  content  themselves  with  a  mere 
expression  of  concurrence  as  to  the  statements  contained  in  the 
report  upon  which  these  conclusions  are  based. 

Ill 

The  third  question  submitted  to  the  Commission  on  Responsibili- 
ties remiires  an  exprsesion  of  opinion  concerning  *'the  aeeree  of 
responsibility  for  these  offences  attaching  to  particular  members  of 
the  enemy  forces,  including  members  of  the  General  Staffs,  and  other 
individuals,  however  highly  placed."  The  conclusion  whicn  the  Com- 
mission reached,  and  which  is  stated  in  the  report,  is  to  the  effect  that 
"all  persons  belonging  to  enemy  coim tries,  however  high  their  posi- 
tion may  have  been,  without  distinction  of  rank,  including  Cniefs 
of  States,  who  have  been  guilty  of  oflfences  against  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  war  or  the  laws  of  humanity,  are  liaole  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tion." The  American  Representatives  are  unable  to  agree  with  this 
conclusion,  in  so  far  as  it  subjects  to  criminal,  and,  therefore,  to  legal 
prosecution,  persons  accused  of  offences  against  "  the  laws  of  human- 
ity," and  in  so  far  as  it  subjects  Chiefs  of  States  to  a  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility hitherto  unknown  to  municipal  or  international  law,  for 
which  no  precedents  are  to  be  found  m  the  modem  practice  of 
nations. 

Omitting  for  the  present  the  question  of  criminal  liabiUty  for 
offences  against  the  laws  of  humanity,  which  wUl  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  law  to  be  administered  in  the  national  tribunals 
and  the  Hight  Court,  whose  constitution  is  recommended  by  the 
Commission,  and  likewise  reserving  for  discussion  in  connection  with 
the  High  Court  the  question  of  the  liability  of  a  chief  of  State  to  crim- 
inal prosecution,  a  reference  may  properly  be  made  in  this  place  to 
the  masterly  and  hitherto  imanswerea  opmion  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, in  the  case  of  the  Schooner  Exchange  v.  McFaddon  and  Others 
(7  Cranch,  116)^  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  1812,  in  which  the  reasons  are  given  for  the  exemption  of  the 
sovereign  and  of  the  sovereign  agent  of  a  State  from  judicial  process. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  head  of  the  State,  whether  he  be  called 
emperor,  king,  or  chief  executive,  is  not  responsible  for  breaches  of 
the  law,  but  that  he  is  responsible  not  to  the  judicial  but  to  the 
political  authority  of  his  country.  His  act  may  and  does  bind  his 
country  and  render  it  responsible  for  the  acts  which  he  has  committed 
in  its  name  and  its  behalf,  or  imder  cover  of  its  authority;  but  he 
is,  and  it  is  submitted  that  he  should  be,  only  responsible  to  his  coun- 
try, as  otherwise  to  hold  would  be  to  subject  to  foreign  countries,  a 
cmef  executive,  thus  withdrawing  him  from  the  laws  of  his  country, 
even  its  organic  law,  to  which  he  owes  obedience,  and  subordinating 
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him  to  foreign  jurisdictions  to  which  neither  he  nor  his  country  owes 
allegiance  or  obedience,  thus  denying  the  very  conception  of  sov- 
ereignty. 

But  the  law  to  which  the  head  of  the  State  is  responsible  is  the 
law  of  his  country,  not  the  law  of  a  foreign  country  or  group  of 
countries;  the  tribunal  to  which  he  is  responsible  is  the  tribunal 
of  his  country,  not  of  a  foreign  country  or  group  of  countries,  and 
the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  is  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the 
law  m  force  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  act,  not  a  punish- 
ment created  after  the  commission  of  the  act. 

These  observations  the  American  Representatives  believe  to  be 
applicable  to  a  head  of  a  State  actualfy  in  office  and  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  They  do  not  apply  to  a  nead  of 
a  State  who  has  abdicated  or  has  been  repudiated  by  his  people. 
Proceedings  against  him  mi^ht  be  wise  or  unwise,  but  in  any  event 
they  would  be  against  an  individual  out  of  office  and  not  against 
an  individual  in  office  and  thus  in  effect  against  the  State. 

The  American  Representatives  also  beUeve  that  the  above 
observations  apply  to  liability  of  the  head  of  a  State  for  violations 
of  positive  law  in  the  strict  and  legal  sense  of  the  term.  They  are 
not  intended  to  apply  to  what  may  be  called  political  offences  and 
to  political  sanctions. 

These  are  matters  for  statesmen,  not  for  judges,  and  it  is  for 
them  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  violators  of  the  Treaties 

guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  of  Luxemburg  should 
e  subjected  to  a  pohtical  sanction. 

However,  as  questions  of  this  kind  seem  to  be  beyond  the  man- 
date of  the  Conference,  the  American  Representatives  consider  it 
unnecessary  to  enter  upon  their  discussion. 

IV 

The  fourth  question  calls  for  an  investigation  of  and  a  report 
upon  **the  constitution  and  procedure  of  a  tribunal  appropriate  for 
the  trial  of  th^e  offences."    Apparently  the  Conference  had  in  mind 
the  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  inasmuch  as  the 
Commission  is  required  by  the  third  submission  to  report  upon 
**the  degree  of  responsibihty  for  these  offenses  attaching  to  par- 
ticular members  oi  the  enemy  forces,  including  members  of  the 
General  Staffs  and  other  individuals,  however  hi^y  placed."     The 
fourth  point  relates  to  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  a  tribimal 
appropriate  for  the  investigation  of  these  crimes,  and  to  the  trial 
and  punishment  of  the  persons  accused  of  their  commission,  should 
they  be  found  guilty.    The  Commission  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
opinion  that  the  tribunal  referred  to  in  the  fourth  point  was  to 
deal  with  the  crimes  specified  in  the  second  and  third  submissions, 
not  with  the  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war,  as  appears 
from  the  following  statement  taken  from  the  report: — 
On  the  whole  case,  including  both  the  acts  which  brought  about 
the  war  and  those  which,  accompanied  its  inception,  particu- 
larly the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  and  of  Bel- 
f;ium,  the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  right 
or  the  Peace  Conference,  in  a  matter  so  imprecedented,  to  adopt 
special  measures,  and  even  to  create  a  special  organ  in  order 
to  deal  as  they  deserve  with  the  authors  of  such  acts. 
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This  section  of  the  report,  however,  deals  not  only  with  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war — improperly  adding  *'and  of  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity"—but  also  with  the  *'acts  which  provoked  the  war  and 
accompanied  its  inception/'  which  either  in  whole  or  in  part  would 
appear  to  fall  more  appropriately  under  the  first  submission  relating 
to  the  "responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war." 

Of  the  acts  which  provoked  the  war  and  accompanied  its  incep- 
tion, the  Commission,  with  special  reference  to  the  violation  of  the 
neutrality  of  Luxembmg  ana  of  Belgium,  says:  *'We  therefore  do 
not  advise  that  the  acts  which  provoked  the  war  should  be  charged 
agamst  their  authors  and  made  the  subject  of  proceedings  beK>re 
a  tribunal."     And  a  Uttle  later  in  the  same  section  the  report  con- 
tmues:  "The  Commission  is  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  no  criminal 
charge  can  be  made  against  the  responsible  authorities  or  individuals, 
and  notably  the  ex-Kaiser,  on  the  special  head  of  these  breaches 
of  neutrality,  but  the  gravity  of  these  gross  outrages  upon  the  law 
of  nations  and  international  good  faith  is  such  that  the  Commission 
thinks  they  should  be  the  subject  of  a  formal  condemnation  by  t?^ 
Conference,^'     The  American  Representatives  are  in  thorough  accord 
with  these  views,  which  are  thus  formally  stated  in  the  first  two 
of  the  four  conclusions  imder  this  heading: — 
The  acts  which  brought  about  the  war  should  not  be  chained 
against  their  authors  or  made  the  subject  of  proceedings  beK>re 
a  tribunal. 
On  the  special  head  of  the  breaches  of  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg 
and  Belgium,  the  gravity  of  these  outrages  upon  the  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations  and  upon  international  good  faith  is  such 
that  thev  should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  formal  condemnation 
by  the  Conference. 
If  the  report  had  stopped  here,  the  American  Representatives 
would  be  aole  to  concur  in  the  conclusions  imder  this  heading  and 
the  reasoning  by  which  they  were  justified,  for  hitherto  the  authors 
of  war,  however  imjust  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  morals,  have 
not  been  brought  before  a  court  of  justice  upon  a  criminal  charge 
for  trial  and  punishment.    The  report  specifically  states:  (1)  That 
"a  war  of  aggression  may  not  be  considered  as  an  act  directly 
contrary  to  positive  law,  or  one  which  can  be  successfully  brought 
before  a  tribimal  such  as  the  Commission  is  authorised  to  consider 
under  its  Terms  of  Reference";  the  Commission  refuses  to  advise 
(2)  "that   the  acts  which  provoked  the  war  should  be  charged 
against  their  authors  and  made  the  subject  of  proceedings  before 
a  tribimal";  it  further  holds  (3)  that  *^no  criminal  charge  can  be 
made  against  the  responsible  authorities  or  individuals,  and  notablv 
the  ex-Kaiser,  on  the  special  head  of  these  breaches  of  neutrahty. 
The  American  Representatives,  accepting  each  of  these  statements 
as  sound  and  unanswerable,  are  nevertheless  unable  to  agree  with 
the  third  of  the  conclusions  based  upon  them: — 
On  the  whole  case,  including  botn  the  acts  which  brought  about 
the  war  and  those  which  accompanied  its  inception,  particu- 
larly the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
burg, it  would  be  right  for  the  Peace  Conference,  in  a  matter 
so  unprecedented,  to  adopt  special  measures,  and  even  to  create 
a  special  organ  in  order  to  deal  as  they  deserve  with  the  authors 
of  such  acts. 
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The  American  Representatives  believe  that  this  conclusion  is 
inconsistent  both  with  the  reasoning  of  the  section  and  with  the 
first  and  second  conclusions,  and  that  ''in  a  matter  so  impreco- 
dented/'  to  quote  the  exact  language  of  the  third  conclusion,  they 
are  relieved  trom  comment  and  criticism.  However,  they  oDserve 
that,  if  the  acts  in  question  are  criminal  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
punishable  under  law,  they  do  not  imderstand  why  the  report 
should  not  advise  that  these  acts  be  punished  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  law.  If,  on  the  other  nand,  there  is  no  law  making 
them  crimes  or  affixing  a  penalty  for  their  commission,  they  are 
moral,  not  legal,  crimes,  and  the  American  Representatives  fail  to 
see  the  advisabiUty  or  indeed  the  appropriateness  of  creating  a 
special  organ  to  deal  with  the  authors  of  such  acts.  In  any  event, 
tne  organ  in  question  should  not  be  a  judicial  tribunal. 

In  order  to  meet  the  evident  desire  of  the  Commission  that  a 
special  organ  be  created,  without  however  doing  violence  to  their 
own  scruples  in  the  premises,  the  American  Representatives  pro- 
posed— 

The  Commission  on  ResponsibiUties  recommends  that: — 

1.  A  Commission  of  Inquiry  be  established  to  consider  generally 

the  relative  culpabiHty  of  the  authors  of  the  war  and  also 
the  question  of  their  culpabiUty  as  to  the  violations  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  during  its  course. 

2.  The  Conmiission  of  Inquiry  consist  of  two  members  of  the 

five  following  Powers:  United  States  of  America,  British 
Empire,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan;  and  one  member  from 
each  of  the  five  following  Powers:  Belgiimi,  Greece,  Portugal, 
Roumaina,  and  Serbia.      , 

3.  The  enemy  be  required  to  place  their  archives  at  the  disposal 

of   the  Commission  which  shall  forthwith  enter  upon  its 
duties  and  report  jointly  and  separately  to  their  respective 
Governments  on  the  11th  Novemoer,  1919,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  practicable. 
The  Commission,  however,  failed  to  adopt  this  proposal. 
The  fourth  and  final  conclusion  under  this  heading  declares  it  to 
be  **  desirable  that  for  the  future  penal  sanctions  shomd  be  provided 
for  such  grave  outrages  against  the  elementary  principles  of  inter- 
national law."     With  this  conclusion  the  American  Representatives 
find  themselves  to  be  in  substantial  accord.     They  oeUeve  that 
any  nation  going  to  war  assumes  a  grave  responsibiUty,  and  that 
a  nation  enagaging  in  a  war  of  aggression  commits  a  crime.     They 
hold  that  the  neutraUty  of  nations  should  be  observed,  esj>ecially 
when  it  is  guaranteed  by  a  treaty  to  which  the  nations  violating  it 
are  parties,  and  that  the  pUghted  word  and  the  good  faith  of  nations 
shomd  be  faithfully  observed  in  this  as  in  aU  other  respects.     At 
the  same  time,  given  the  difficulty  of  determining  whether  an  act 
is  in  reality  one  of  aggression  or  of  defence,  and  given  also  the 
difficidty  01  framing  penal  sanctions,  where  the  consequences  are 
so  great  or  may  be  so  great  as  to  be  incalculable,  they  nesitate  as 
to  the  feasiUbity  of  this  conclusion,  from  which,  however,  they  are 
imwiUing  formally  to  dissent. 

With  the  portion  of  the  report  devoted  to  the  **  constitution  and 
procedure  oi  a  tribunal  appropriate  for  the  trial  of  these  ofi'ences,'* 
the  American  Representatives  are  unable  to  agree,  and  their  views 
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differ  so  fundamentally  and  so  radically  from  those  of  the  Com- 
mission  that  they  found  themseWes  obliged  to  oppose  the  yiews  of 
their  colleagues  in  the  Commission  and  to  dissent  from  the  state- 
ment of  those  yiews  as  recorded  in  the  report.  The  American 
Representatiyes,  howeyer,  a^ee  with  the  introductory  paragraph 
of  this  section^  in  which  it  is  stated  that  '*eyery  belligerent  has, 
according  to  international  law,  the  power  and  authority  to  try  the 
indiyiduals  alleged  to  be  guilty  of  the  crimes'*  constituting  yiolations 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  ' '  if  such  persons  haye  oeen  taken 
prisoners  or  haye  otherwise  fallen  into  its  power."  The  American 
Kepresentatiyes  are  likewise  in  thorough  accord  with  the  further 
proyiaions  that  '*each  belligerent  has,  or  has  power  to  set  up,  pur- 
suant to  its  own  le^lation,  an  appropriate  tribunal,  military  or 
ciyil,  for  the  trial  of  such  cases.*'  The  American  Representatiyes 
concur  in  the  yiew  that  "these  courts  would  be  able  to  try  the 
incriminated  persons  according  to  their  own  procedure,"  and  also 
in  the  conclusion  that  "much  complication  and  consequent  delay 
would  be  ayoided  which  would  arise  if  all  such  cases  were  to  be 
brought  before  a  single  tribunal,"  supposing  that  the  single  tribunal 
coula  and  should  be  created.  In  fact,  these  statements  are  not  only 
in  accord  with  but  are  based  upon  the  memorandum  submitted  by 
the  American  Representatiyes,  advocating  the  utilisation  of  the 
military  commissions  or  tribunals  either  existing  or  which  could  be 
created  in  each  of  the  belligerent  countries,  with  jurisdiction  to  pass 
upon  offences  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committea  by 
the  respectiye  enemies. 

This  memorandum  already  referred  to  in  an  earlier  paragraph  is 
as  follows: — 

1.  That  the  military  authorities,  beine  charged  with  the  interpreta- 

tion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  possess  jurisdiction  to 
determine  and  punish  yiolations  thereof; 

2.  That  the  miUtary  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  persons  accused  of 

yiolations  of  tne  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  for  the  punish- 
ment of  persons  found  guUty  of  such  offences  is  exercised  by 
miUtary  tribimals; 
3-  That  the  jurisdiction  of  a  miUtary  tribunal  oyer  a  person 
accused  of  the  violation  of  a  law  or  custom  of  war  is  acquired 
when  the  offence  was  committed  on  the  territory  of  the  nation 
creating  the  miUtary  tribunal  or  when  the  person  or  property 
injured  by  the  offence  is  of  the  same  nationaUty  as  the  mil- 
itary tribunal ; 

4.  That  file  law  and  procedure  to  be  appUed  and  followed  in  deter- 

mining and  punishing  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war  are  the  law  and  the  procedure  for  determining  and  pun- 
ishing such  yiolations  established  by  the  miUtary  law  ot  the 
coimtry  against  which  the  offence  is  committed ;  and 

5.  That  in  case  of  acts  violating  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 

involving  more  than  one  country,  the  miUtary  tribunals  of 
the  countries  affected  may  be  united,  thus  forming  an  inter- 
national tribunal  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  persons 
charged  with  the  commission  of  such  offences. 
In  a  matter  of  such  importance  affecting  not  one  but  many  coxm- 
tries  and  calculated  to  influence  their  future  conduct,  the  American 
Representatives  beUeved  that  the  nations  should  use  the  machinery 
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at  hand;  which  had  been  tried  and  found  competent,  with  a  law  and 
a  procedure  framed  and  therrfore  known  in  advance,  rather  than  to 
create  an  international  tribunal  with  a  criminal  jurisdiction  for  which 
there  is  no  precedent,  precept,  practice,  or  procedure.  They  further 
beUeved  that,  if  an  act  violating  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  com- 
mitted by  the  enemy  afiFected  more  than  one  country,  a  tribunal  could 
be  formed  of  the  countries  affected  by  uniting  the  national  commis- 
sions or  courts  thereof,  in  which  event  the  tribunal  would  be  formed 
by  the  mere  assemblage  of  the  members,  bringing  with  them  the  law 
to  be  appUed,  namely,  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  and  the  procedure, 
namely,  the  procedure  of  the  national  commissions  or  courts.  'Hie 
American  Representatives  had  especially  in  mind  the  case  of  Henry 
Wirz,  coDMnandant  of  the  Confederate  prison  at  Andersonville, 
Georgia,  during  the  war  between  the  States,  who  after  that  war  was 
tried  Dy  a  miUtary  commission,  sitting  in  the  city  of  Washington,  for 
crimes  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  convicted  thereof, 
sentenced  to  be  executed,  and  actually  executed  on  the  11th  Novem- 
ber, 1865. 

While  the  American  Representatives  would  have  preferred  a 
national  military  commission  or  court  in  each  coimtry,  for  which 
the  Wirz  case  furnished  ample  precedent,  they  were  willing  to  con- 
cede that  it  might  be  advisable  to  have  a  commission  of  representa- 
tives of  the  competent  national  tribimals  to  pass  upon  charges,  as 
stated  in  the  report: — 

(a)  Against  persons  belonging  to  enemy  coimtries  who  have  com- 
mitted outrages  agamst  a  number  of  civiUans  and  soldiers 
of  several  Allied  nations,  such  as  outrages  committed  in 
prison  camps  where  prisoners  of  war  of  several  nations  were 
congregated  or  the  crime  of  forced  labour  in  mines  where 
prisoners  of  more  than  one  nationality  were  forced  to  work, 
(ft)  Against  persons  of  authority,  belonging  to  enemy  coimtries, 
whose  orders  were  executed  not  omy  in  one  area  or  on  one 
battle  front,  but  whose  orders  affected  the  conduct  towards 
several  of  the  Allied  armies. 
The  American  Representatives  are,  however,  unable  to  agree  that 
a  mixed  commission  thus  composed  should,  in  the  language  of  the 
report,  entertain  charges:— 

(c)  Against  all  authorities,  civil  or  military,  belonging  to  enemy 
coimtries,  however  high  their  position  may  have  oeen,  with- 
out distinction  of  rank,  incluaing  the  Heads  of  States,  who 
ordered,  or,  with  knowledge  thereof  and  with  power  to  intei^ 
vene,  abstained  from  preventing  or  taking  measures  to  pre- 
vent, putting  an  end  to  or  repressing,  violations  of  the  laws 
or  customs  of  war,  it  being  understood  that  no  such  absten- 
tion shall  constitute  a  defence  for  the  actual  perpetrators. 
In  an  earlier  stage  of  the  general  report,  indeed,  until  its  final 
revision,  such  persons  were  declared  liable  because  they  *  abstained 
from  preventing,  putting  an  end  to,  or  repressing,  violations  of  the 
laws  or  customs  of  war.      To  this  criterion  of  liability  the  American 
Representatives   were    unalterably   opposed.     It   is   one   thing   to 
punish   a   person   who   committed,    or,   possessing   the   authority, 
ordered  others  to  commit  an  act  constituting  a  crime;  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  punish  a  person  who  failed  to  prevent,  to  put  aa 
end  to,  or  to  repress  violations  of  the  laws  or  customs  of  war.     In 
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one  case  the  individual  acts  or  orders  others  to  act,  and  in  so  doing 
commits  a  positive  oflFence.  In  the  other  he  is  to  be  punished  for 
the  acts  of  others  without  proof  being  given  that  he  icnew  of  the 
commission  of  the  acts  in  question  or  that,  knowing  them,  he 
could. have  prevented  their  commission.  To  establish  responsibility 
in  such  cases  it  is  elementary  that  the  individual  sought  to  be 
punished  should  have  knowledge  of  the  commission  of  the  acts  of 
a  criminal  nature  and  that  he  should  have  possessed  the  power  as 
well  as  the  authority  to  prevent,  to  put  an  end  to,  or  repress  them. 
Neither  knowledge  of  commission  nor  abihty  to  prevent  is  alone 
sufficient.  The  duty  or  obligation  to  act  is  essential.  They  must 
exist  in  conjunction,  and  a  standard  of  liability  which  does  not 
include  them  all  is  to  be  rejected.  The  difficulty  in  the  matter 
of  abstention  was  felt  by  the  Commission,  as  to  make  abstention 
punishable  might  tend  to  exonerate  the  person  actually  committing 
the  a<*t.  Therefore  the  standard  of  liability  to  which  the  American 
Representatives  objected  was  modified  in  the  last  sessions  of  the 
Commission,  and  the  much  less  objectionable  text,  as  stated  al>ove, 
was  adopted  and  substituted  for  the  earlier  and  wholly  in  admis- 
sible one. 

There  remain,  however,  two  reasons,  which,  if  others  were  lacking, 
would  prevent  the  American  Representatives  from  consenting  to 
the  tribunal  recommended  by  the  Commission.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  to  be  administered,  in  that  liability 
is  made  to  depenci  not  only  upon  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war,  but  also  upon  violations  *of  the  laws  of  humanity.'  The 
second  of  these  reasons  is  that  Heads  of  States  are  included  within 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  enemy  countries  to  be  tried 
and  punished  for  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and 
of  the  laws  of  humanity.  The  American  Representatives  believe 
that  the  Commission  has  exceeded  its  mandate  in  extending  liability 
to  violations  of  the  laws  of  humanity,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  to  be 
examined  are  solely  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 
They  also  believe  that  the  Commission  erred  in  seeking  to  subject 
Heads  of  States  to  trial  and  punishment  by  a  tribunal  to  whose 
jurisdiction  they  were  not  subject  when  the  alleged  offence  were 
committed. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  American  Representatives  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  war  was  and  is  by  its  veiy  nature  inhuman,  but  acts 
consistent  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  although  these  acts 
are  inhuman,  are  nevertheless  not  the  object  of  punishment  by 
a  court  of  justice.  A  judicial  tribunal  only  deals  with  existing  Jaw 
aiid  only  administers  existing  law,  leaving  to  another  forum  infrac- 
tions of  the  moral  law  and  actions  contrary  to  the  laws  and  principles 
of  humanity.  A  fm-ther  objection  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  laws  and 
principles  of  humanity  are  not  certain,  varying  with  time,  place, 
and  circumstance,  and  according,  it  may  be,  to  the  conscience  oi 
the  individual  judge.  There  is  no  fixed  and  universal  standard 
of  humanity.  The  law  of  humanity,  or  the  principle  of  humanity, 
is  much  like  equity,  whereof  John  Selden,  as  wise  and  cautious  as 
he  was  learned,  aptly  said: 

"Equity  is  a  roguish  thing.  For  Law  we  have  a  measure,  know 
what  to  trust  to;  Equity  is  according  to  the  conscience  of  him  that 
is  Chancellor,  and  as  that  is  larger  or  narrower,  so  is  Equity.     Tis 
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all  one  as  if  they  should  make  the  standard  for  the  measure  we  call  a 
'^foot'*  a  Chancellor's  foot;  what  an  xmcertain  measure  would  this 
be:  One  Chancellor  has  a  long  foot,  another  a  short  foot,  a  third 
an  indiJBFerent  foot.  'Tis  the  same  thing  in  the  Chancellor's  con- 
science." 

While  recognising  that  offences  against  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war  miffht  be  tried  before  and  the  perpetrators  punished  by  national 
tribunals,  the  Commission  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  graver  charges 
and  those  involving  more  than  one  countrv  shoidd  be  tried  before 
an  international  body,  to  be  called  the  Him  Tribunal,  which  *' shall 
be  composed  of  three  persons  appointed  by  each  of  the  following 
Governments: — The  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire, 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  and  one  person  appointed  by  each  of  the 
following  Governments:  Belgium,  Greece,  Poland,  Portugal,  Rou- 
mania,  Serbia,  and  Czechoslovakia";  the  members  of  this  tribimal 
to  be  selected  by  each  country  ^'from  among  the  members  of  their 
national  courts  or  tribunals,  civil  or  military,  and  now  in  existence 
or  erected  as  indicated  above."  The  law  to  be  applied  is  declared  by 
the  Commission  to  be  *Hhe  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  as  they 
result  from  the  usages  established  among  civilized  peoples,  from  the 
laws  of  humanity  and  from  the  dictates  of  public  conscience."  The 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  is  that  which  may  be  imposed  *'for  such 
an  offence  or  offences  by  any  court  in  any  country  represented  on 
the  tribunal  or  in  the  country  of  the  convicted  person."  The  cases 
selected  for  trial  are  to  be  determined  and  the  prosecutions  directed 
by  ''a  prosecuting  commission"  composed  of  a  representative  of  the 
llnited  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan,  to  be  assisted  by  a  representative  of  one  of  the  other  Govern- 
ments, presumably  a  party  to  the  creation  of  the  court  or  repre- 
sented in  it. 

The  American  Representative?^  felt  very  strongly  that  too  ^eat 
attention  could  not  oe  devoted  to  the  creation  of  an  international 
criminal  court  for  the  trial  of  individuals,  for  which  a  precedent  is 
lacking,  and  which  apfpears  to  be  xmknown  in  the  practice  of  nations. 
Thev  were  of  the  opinion  that  an  act  could  not  be  a  crime  in  the 
legal  sense  of  the  word,  unless  it  were  made  so  by  law,  and  that  the 
commission  of  an  act  declared  to  be  a  crime  by  law  could  not  be 
punished  unless  the  law  prescribed  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted.     They 
were  perhaps,  more  conscious  than  their  colleagues  of  the  difliculties 
involved,  inasmuch  as  this  question  was  one  that  had  arisen  in  the 
American  Union  cornposed  of  States,  and  where  it  had  been  held  in 
the  leading  case  of  united  States  v.  Fludson  (7  Cranch  32),  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1812,  that  ''the  legis- 
lative autnority  of  the  Union  must  first  make  an  act  a  crime,  affix 
a  punishment  to  it,  and  declare  the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  of 
the  offence.''     What  is  true  of  the  American  States  must* be  true 
of  this  looser  union  which  we  call  the  Society  of  Nations.     The 
American  Representatives  know  of  no  international  statute  or  con- 
vefition  making  a  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war — not  to 
speak  of  the  laws  or  principles  of  humanity — an  international  crime, 
affixing  a  punishment  to  it,  and  declaring  the  court  which  has  juris- 
diction over  the  offence.    They  felt,  however,  that  the  diflSculty, 
however  great,  was  not  insurmountable,  inasmuch  as  the  various 
States  have  declared  certain  acts  violating  the  laws  and  customs  of 
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war  to  be  crimes,  aflSxing  punishments  to  their  commission,  and 
providing  militarjr  com-ts  or  commissions  within  the  respective  States 
possessinjg  jurisdiction  over  such  offence.  They  were  advised  that, 
each  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  States  could  create  such  a  tribunal, 
if  it  bad  not  already  done  so.  Here  then  was  at  hand  a  series  of 
existing  tribimal  or  tribunals  that  could  lawfullv  be  called  into  exist- 
ence in  each  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  countries  by  the  exercise  of 
their  sovereign  powers,  appropriate  for  the  trial  and  punishment 
within  their  respective  jiuisdictions  of  persons  of  enemy  nationality, 
who  during  the  war  committed  acts  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war,  in  so  far  as  such  acts  affected  the  persons  or  property  of  their 
subjects  or  citizens,  whether  such  acts  were  committed  within  portions 
of  tneir  territory  occupied  by  the  enemy  or  by  the  enemy  within  its 
own  jurisdiction. 

The  American  Representatives  therefore  proposed  that  acts  affect- 
ing the  persons  or  property  of  one  of  the  Alhed  or  Associated  Govern- 
ments snould  be  triea  by  a  military  tribunal  of  that  country;  that 
acts  involving  more  than  one  country,  such  as  treatment  by  Germany 
of  prisoners  contrary  to  the  usages  and  customs  of  war,  could  be 
tried  by  a  tribunal  either  made  up  of  the  competent  tribunals  of  the 
countries  affected  or  of  a  commission  thereof  possessing  their 
authority.  In  this  way  existing  national  tribunals  or  national  com- 
missions which  could  legally  be  called  into  being  would  be  utilised, 
and  not  only  the  law  and  the  penalty  would  be  alrekdy  declared,  but 
the  procedure  would  be  settlea. 

It  seemed  elementary  to  the  American  Representatives  that  a 
country  could  not  take  part  in  the  trial  and  punishment  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  by  Germany  and 
her  Allies  before  the  particular  country  in  question  had  become  a 
party  to  the  war  against  Germany  and  her  Allies;  that  consequently 
the  United  States  could  not  institute  a  military  tribunal  witnin  its 
own  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war,  imless  such  violations  were  committed  upon  American  persons 
or  American  property,  and  that  the  United  States  could  not  properly 
take  part  in  tne  trial  and  punishment  of  persons  accused  of  violations 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  by  the  military  or  civil 
authorities  of  Bulgaria  or  Turkey. 

Under  these  conditions  and  with  these  limitations  the  American 

Representatives  considered  that  the  United  States  might  be  a  party 

to  a  High  Tribunal,  which  they  would  have  preferred  to  call,  because 

of  its  composition,  the  Mixed  or  United  Trbimal  or  Commission. 

They  were  averse  to  the  creation  of  a  new  tribunal,  of  a  new  law,  of  a 

newpenalty,  which  would  be  ex  post  facto  in  nature,  and  thus  contrary 

to  an  express  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  in 

conflict  with  the  law  and  practice  of  civilised  communities.     They 

believed,  however^  that  the  United  States  could  co-operate  to  this 

extent  by  the  utilisation  of  existing  tribunals,  existing  laws,  and 

existing  penalties.    However,   the  possibility  of  co-operating  was 

frustrated  by  the  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  majority  that  criminal 

liability  should,  in  excess  of  the  mandate  of  the  Conierence,  attach 

to  the  laws  and  principles  of  humanity,  in  addition  to  the  laws  and 

customs  of  war,  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  should  be 

specifically  extended  to  *'  the  heads  of  States/' 
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In  regard  to  the  latter  point,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  American 
Representatives  did  not  deny  the  responsibility  of  the  heads  of 
States  for  acts  which  they  majr  have  committed  in  violation  of 
law,  including,  in  so  far  as  their  country  is  concerned,  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war,  but  they  held  that  heads  of  States  are,  as 
agents  of  the  people,  in  whom  the  sovereignty  of  any  State  resides, 
responsible  to  the  people  for  the  illegal  acts  which  they  may  have 
committed,  and  that  they  are  not  and  that  they  should  not  be  made 
responsible  to  any  other  sovereignty. 

The  American  Representatives  assumed,  in  debating  this  ques- 
tion, that  from  a  legal  point  of  view  the  people  of  every  mdependent 
country  are  posseted  of  sovereignty,  ana  that  that  sovereignty 
is  not  held  in  that  sense  by  rulers;  that  the  sovereignty  wlddi  is 
thus  possessed  can  summon  before  it  any  person,  no  matter  how 
high  nis  estate,  and  call  upon  him  to  render  an  account  of  his 
official  stewardship;  that  tne  essence  of  sovereignty  consists  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  responsible  to  any  foreign  sovereignty;  that 
in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers  which  have  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  people,  a  monarch  or  head  of  State  acts  as  their 
agent ;  that  lie  is  only  responsible  to  them ;  and  that  he  is  respon- 
sible to  no  other  people  or  group  of  people  in  the  world. 

The  American  Representatives  admitted  that  from  the  moral 
point  of  view  the  head  of  a  State,  be  he  termed  emperor,  kins,  or 
chief  executive,  'is  responsible  to  mankind,  but  that  from  the  legal 
point  of  view  they  expressed  themselves  as  unable  to  see  how  any 
member  of  the  Commission  could  claim  that  the  head  of  a  State 
exercising  sovereign  rights  is  responsible  to  any  but  those  who  have 
confided  those  rights  to  him  by  consent  expressed  or  implied. 

The  majority  of  the  Commission,  however,  was  not  influenced 
by  the  legal  argument.  They  appeared  to  be  fixed  in  their  deter- 
mination to  try  and  pimish  by  judicial  process  the  "ex-Kaiser" 
of  Germany.  That  there  might  be  no  doiibt  about  their  meaning, 
they  insisted  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Tribunal  whose 
constitution  they  recommended  should  include  the  heads  of  States, 
and  they  therefore  inserted  a  provision  to  this  effect  in  express 
words  in  the  clause  dealing  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal. 

In  view  of  their  objections  to  the  uncertain  law  to  be  applied, 
varying  according  to  the  conception  of  the  members  of  the  High 
Court  as  to  the  laws  and  principles  of  humanity,  and  in  view  abo 
of  their  objections  to  the  extent  of  the  proposed  jurisdiction  of  that 
tribunal,  tne  American  Representatives  were  constrained  to  dedine 
to  be  a  party  to  its  creation.  Necessarily  they  declined  the  proflFer 
on  behalf  of  the  Commission  that  the  United  States  should  take  part 
in  the  proceedings  before  that  tribunal,  or  to  have  the  United  Stiates 
represented  in  tne  prosecuting  commission  charged  with  the  "duty 
of  selecting  the  cases  for  tri^  before  the  tribunal  and  of  directin£[ 
and  conducting  prosecutions  before  it.*'  They  therefore  refrainea 
from  taking  further  part  either  in  the  discussion  of  the  constitution 
or  of  the  procedure  of  the  tribunal. 

It  was  an  ungracious  task  for  the  American  Representatives  to 
oppose  the  views  of  their  colleagues  in  the  matter  of  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  heads  of  States,  when  they  believed  as  sincerely  and 
as  profoundly  as  any  other  member  that  the  particular  heads  of 
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States  in  question  were  morall;^  guilty,  even  if  they  were  not  punish- 
able before  an  international  tribunal,  such  as  the  one  proposed,  for 
the  acts  which  they  themselves  had  committed  or  with  wnose  com- 
mission by  others  they  could  be  justly  taxed.  It  was  a  matter  of 
great  regret  to  the  American  Representatives  that  they  found  them- 
selves subjected  to  criticism,  owing  to  their  objection  to  declaring 
the  laws  and  |)rinciples  of  humanity  as  a  standard  whereby  the  acts 
of  their  enemies  should  be  measured  and  punished  by  a  judicial 
tribunal.  Their  abhorrence  for  the  acts  of  the  heads  of  States  of 
enemy  countries  is  no  less  genuine  and  deep  than  that  of  their  col- 
leagues, and  their  conception  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  humanity 
is,  they  believe,  not  less  enlightened  than  that  of  their  colleagues. 
They  considered  that  they  were  dealing  solely  with  violations  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war,  and  that  mey  were  engaged  under  the 
mandate  of  Hie  Conference  in  creating  a  tribimal  in  which  violations 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  should  be  tried  and  punished.  They 
tiierefore  confined  themselves  to  law  in  its  legal  sense,  believing  that 
in  so  doing  they  accorded  with  the  mandate  of  submission,  and  that 
to  have  permitted  sentiment  or  popular  indignation  to  affect  their 
judgment  would  have  been  violative  of  their  duty  as  members  of 
the  Commission  on  Responsibilities. 

They  submit  their  views,  rejected  by  the  Commission,  to  the  Con- 
ference, in  full  confidence  that  it  is  only  through  the  administration 
of  law,  enacted  and  known  before  it  is  violated,  that  justice  may 
ultimately  prevail  internationally,  as  it  actually  does  between  indi- 
viduals in  all  civilised  nations. 

Memorandum  on  the  Principles  which  should  Determine  Inhuman  and 

Improper  Acts  of  War 

To  determine  the  principles  which  should  be  the  standard  of 
justice  in  measuring  the  charge  of  inhuman  or  atrocious  conduct 
during  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  the  following  propositions  should 
be  considered : — 

1.  Slaying  and  maiming  of  men  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  nues  of  war  are  from  their  nature  cruel  and  contrary  to 
the  modem  conception  of  humanity. 

2.  The  methods  of  destruction  of  life  and  property  in  conformity 
with  the  accepted  rules  of  war  are  admitted  by  civilised  nations  to 
be  justifiable  and  no  charge  of  cruelty,  inhumanity,  or  impropriety 
lies  f^ainst  a  party  emplo^ring  such  methods. 

3.  llie  principle  underlying  the  accepted  rules  of  war  is  the  nec- 
cessity  of  exercising  physical  force  to  protect  national  safety  or  to 
nuuntain  national  rights. 

4.  Reprehensible  cruelty  is  a  matter  of  degree  which  cannot  be 
nistly  determined  by  a  fixed  line  of  distinction,  but  one  which 
fluctuates  in  accordance  with  the  facts  in  each  case,  but  the  mani- 
fest departure  from  accepted  rules  and  customs  of  war  imposes 
upon  tne  one  so  departing  the  burden  of  justifying  his  conduct, 
as  he  is  prima  fade  ^liltj  of  a  criminal  act. 

5.  The  test  of  guilt  m  the  perpetration  of  an  act,  which  would 
be  inhuman  or  otlierwise  reprehensible  imder  normal  conditions, 
is  the  necessity  of  thiit  act  to  the  protection  of  national  safety  or 
national  rights  measured  chiefly  by  actual  military  advantage. 
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6.  The  assertion  by  the  perpetrator  of  an  act  that  it  is  necessary 
for  military  reasons  does  not  exonerate  him  from  guilt  if  the  facts 
and  circumstances  present  reasonably  strong  groimds  for  establishing 
the  needlessness  of  the  act  or  for  believing  that  the  assertion  is  not 
made  in  good  faith. 

7.  Whfle  an  act  may  be  essentially  reprehensible  and  the  per- 
petrator entirely  unwarranted  in  assuming  it  to  be  necessary  from 
a  mihtary  point  of  view,  he  must  not  be  condemned  as  wilfully 
violating  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  or  the  principles  of  humanity 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  act  was  wanton  and  without  reasonable 
excuse.  . 

8.  A  wanton  sbct  which  causes  needless  suffering  (and  this  includes 
such  causes  of  suffering  as  destruction  of  property,  deprivation  of 
necessaries  of  life,  enforced  labour,  &c.)  is  cruel  and  criminal.  The 
full  measure  of  guilt  attaches  to  a  party  who  without  adequate 
reason  perpetrates  a  needless  act  of  cruelty.  Such  an  act  is  a  crime 
against  civilisation,  which  is  without  palliation. 

9.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  in  determining  the  criminality  of 
an  act,  that  there  should  be  considered  the  wantonness  or  malice 
of  the  perpetrator,  the  needlessness  of  the  act  from  a  military  point 
of  view,  tne  perpetration  of  a  justifiable  act  in  a  needlessly  har^ 
or  cruel  manner,  and  the  improper  motive  which  inspired  it. 

Robert  Lansing. 
James  Brown  Scott. 


Annex  III 
Reservationa  hy  the  Japanese  Delegation 

The  Japanese  Delegates  on  the  Commission  on  Responsibilities  are 
convinced  that  many  crimes  have  been  committed  by  the  enemy  in 
the  course  of  the  present  war  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  and  recognise  that  the  principal  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  individual  enemies  in  high  places.  They  are 
consequently  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to  re-establish  for  the  future 
,  the  force  of  the  principles  thus  infringed,  it  is  important  to  discover 
practical  means  for  the  punishment  of  the  persons  responsible  for 
such  violations. 

A  question  may  be  raised  whether  it  can  be  admitted  as  a  principle 
of  the  law  of  nations  that  a  High  TVibunal  constituted  by  belligerents 
caA,  after  a  war  is  over,  try  an  individual  belonging  to  the  opposite 
side,  who  may  be  presiuned  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war.  It  may  further  be  asked  whether  international 
law  recognises  a  penal  law  as  appUcable  to  those  who  are  guilty. 

In  any  event,  it  seems  to  us  important  to  consider  the  consequaices 
which  would  be  created  in  the  nistory  of  international  law  oy  the 

Erosecution  for  breaches  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  of  enemy 
eads  of  States  before  a  tribxmal  constituted  by  the  opposite  pwrty. 
Our  scruples  become  still  greater  when  it  is  a  question  of  inoicting^ 
before  a  tribunal  thus  constituted  highly-placed  enemies  on  the 
sole  ground  that  they  abstained  from  preventing,  putting  an  end 
to,  or  repressing  acts  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war^ 
as  is  provided  in  clause  {c)  of  section  (6)  of  Chapter  IV. 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  to  satisfy  public  opinion  of  the  justice  of 
the  decision  of  the  appropriate  tribunal,  it  would  be  better  to  rely 
upon  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  principles  of  penal  liability,  and 
consequently  not  to  make  cases  of  abstention  the  basis  oi  such 
responsibility. 

in  th^e  circumstances  the  Japanese  Delegates  thought  it  possible 
to  adhere,  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  in  the  Commission,  to  a 
text  which  would  eliminate  from  clause  (c)  of  section  (b)  of  Chapter 
IV  both  the  words  'including  the  heads  of  States,'  and  the  provision 
covering  cases  of  abstention,  but  they  feel  some  hesitation  in  sup- 
porting the  amended  form  which  admits  a  criminal  Eabilitv  where 
the  accused,  with  knowledge  and  with  power  to  intervene,  abstained 
from  preventing  or  taking  measures  to  prevent,  putting  an  end  to, 
or  repressing  acts  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 

The  Japanese  Delegates  desire  to  make  clear  that,  subject  to  the 
above  reservations,  they  are  disposed  to  consider  with  the  greatest 
care  every  suggestion  calculated  to  bring  about  unanimity  in  the 
Commission. 

M.  Adatci. 
S.  Tachi. 

Apbil  4,  1919. 

• 
Annex  IV. 

Provisions  for  Insertion  in    Treaties  with  Enemy  Governments 

Article  I. 

The  Enemy  Government  admits  that  even  after  the  conclusion 

of  peace,  every  Allied  and  Associated  State  may  exercise,  in  respect 

of  any  enemy  or  former  enemy,  the  right  which  it  would  have  nad 

during  the  war  to  try  and  punish  any  enemy  who  fell  within  its 

power  and  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  principles  of 

the  law  of  nations  as  these  result  from  the  usages  established  among 

civilised  peoples,  from  the  laws  of  humanity  and  from  the  dictates 

of  public  conscience. 

Article  II. 

The  Enemy  Government  recognises  the  right  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  States,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  to  constitute  a 
High  Tribunal  composed  of  members  named  by  the  Allied  and 
Associated  States  in  such  numbers  and  in  such  proportions  as  they 
may  think  proper,  and  admits  the  jurisdiction  of  such  tribunal  to 
try  and  punish  enemies  or  former  enemies  ^ilty  during  the  war  of 
violations  of  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  as  these  result  from 
the  usage^j  established  among  civilised  peoples,  from  the  laws  of 
humanity  and  from  the  dictates  of  public  conscience.  It  agrees 
that  no  tvial  or  sentence  by  any  of  its  own  courts  shall  bar  trial  and 
sentence  by  the  High  Tribunal  or  by  a  national  court  belonging  to 
one  of  tfie  Allied  or  Associated  States. 
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Article  III. 

The  Enemy  Government  recognises  the  right  of  the  High  Tribunal 
to  impose  upon  any  person  foimd  guilty  the  punishment  or  punish- 
ments which  may  be  imposed  for  such  an  offense  or  offences  by 
any  court  in  any  country  represented  on  the  High  Tribimal  or  in 
the  coimtry  of  the  convicted  person.  The  Enemy  Government  will 
not  object  to  such  punishment  or  pimishments  being  carried  out. 

Article  IV 

The  Enemy  Government  agrees,  on  the  demand  of  any  of  the 
Allied  or  Associated  States,  to  take. all  possible  measures  for  the 
purpose  of  the  delivery  to  the  designated  authority,  for  trial  by 
the  High  Tribunal  or,  at  its  instance,  by  a  national  court  of  one  of 
such  -Allied  or  Associated  States,  of  any  person  alleged  to  be  guilty 
of  an  offence  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  or  the  laws  of 
humanity  who  may  be  in  its  territory  or  otherwise  under  its  direc- 
tion or  control.  No  such  person  shall  in  any  event  be  included  in 
any  amnesty  or  pardon. 

AR'ncLE  V 

The  Ev£my  Government  agrees,  on  the  demand  of  any  of  the 
Allied  or  Associated  States,  to  furnish  to  it  the  name  of  any  person 
at  any  time  in  its  service  who  may  be  described  by  reference  to  his 
duties  or  station  during  the  war  or  by  reference  to  any  other 
description  which  may  make  his  identification  possible  and  further 
agrees  to  furnish  such  other  information  as  may  appear  likely  to 
be  useful  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  persons  who  may  be 
tried  before  the  High  Tribunal  or  before  one  of  the  national  courts 
of  an  Allied  or  Associated  State  for  a  crime  against  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  or  the  laws  of  humanity. 

Article  IV 


The  Enemy  Government  agrees  to  furnish,  tjpon  the  demand  of 
any  Allied  or  Associated  State,  all  General  Staff*^  plans  of  campaign^ 
oraers,  instructions,  reports,  logs,  charts,  correspondence,  proceed- 
ings of  courts,  tribunals  or  investigating  bodies,  or  sucn  other 
documents  or  classes  of  documents  as*  any  Allied  or  Associated 
State  may  request  as  being  likely  to  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  or  as  evidence  for  or  against  any  person,  and  upon 
demand  as  aforesaid  to  furnish  copies  of  any  such  documents. 
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TUESDAY,  AUQVBT  13,  1010. 

United  States  Senate, 
commttee  on  foreion  relations, 

WashiTigiony  D.  C, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Brandegee,  Fall. 
Harding,  New,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Williams,  Swanson,  Pomerene,  and 
Pittman. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  DAVID  HUFIEB  KILLEB. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order  and  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Miller  to  take  the  stand.  Mr.  Miller,  will  you  give  your  full  name, 
please,  to  the  steno^apher  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  David  Hunter  Miller. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  in  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  IfaLLER.  Yes,  sir;  special  assistant  in  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  the  name  of  your  firm  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Miller.  Miller  &  Auchincloss. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  in  Paris,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  what  position  there  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  went  to  Paris  in  November,  attached  to  the  mission 
of  Col.  House,  which  was  then  in  Paris.  When  the  American  com- 
mission to  negotiate  peace  arrived  in  Paris,  I  was  attached  to. the 
American  commission  as  one  of  the  two  techincal  advisers,  or  legal 
advisers,  of  the  commission. 

ITie  Chaibmas.  As  one  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  after  the  armistice  that  you  arrived  in  Paris  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  19th  of  November.  I  left 
before  the  armistice,  and  arrived  there  after  the  armistice. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  year  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  1918. 

The  Chairman.  As  one  of  the  legal  advisers  of  our  commissioners, 
did  vou  have  any  part  in  drafting  the  American  plan  for  the  league  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  **  American  plan  "do 
you  mean  the  plan  which  is  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  ? 

879 
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The  Chairman.  The  plan  which  was  submitted  by  the  President 
yesterday  as  the  American  plan,  which  is  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  of  which  I  handed  you  a  copy. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  consulted  about  the  drafting  of  the 
covenant  of  the  league  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  I  was  consulted  about  the  drafting  of  the 
covenant,  but  your  former  question  related  to  the  American  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  had  submitted  memoranda  beforer  I  saw  that  plan, 
tut  I  was  not 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  had  submitted  memoranda  to  the 
American  commissioners? 

Mr.  Miller.  My  recollection  is  that  I  submitted  one  memorandum 
to  Col..  House  before  the  commission  arrived  in  Paris,  and  tiiat, 
together  with  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  I  submitted  another  memo- 
randum to  the  commission  after  they  arrived  in  Paris. 

The  Chairman.  Those  memoranda  related  to  the  covenant  of  the 
league  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir;  they  related  to  a  league  of  nations. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  suggestions  for  a  league  covenant? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  the  resolution  which  Mr.  Lansing 
drafted,  which  he  put  in  here  yesterday,  the  purpose  being  to  lay 
down  the  principles  upon  which  the  covenant  of  the  league  should 
be  drafted  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  whether  I  did  or  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  that  resolution  of 
Mr.  Lansing^s,  or  what  action  was  taken  upon  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  commission  arrived  you  submitted  the 
memoranda  in  relation  to  the  league  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Only  one  memorandum.  I  think,  after  the  com- 
mission arrived. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  draft  then  made  of  the  covenant  of 
the  league  by  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Milled.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  plan  that  the  President  sent  in  yesterday — 
where  did  that  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  suppose  it  came  from  the  President.  I  saw  it  in 
printed  form,  as  I  recollect,  in  Paris. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  it  then  for  the  first  time  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  After  it  was  printed. 

The  Chairman.  After  it  was  printed — and  did  you  have  any  dis- 
cussion in  regard  to  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  discussed  it  with  Col.  House. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  plan  that  you  then  saw  the  same  as  the 
one  in  the  printed  form  ?  I  ao  not  expect  you  to  cover  every  detail, 
of  course,  but  generally,  was  it  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  looked  at  it  very  hastily.  It  appears  to  nxe 
to  be  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  After  that  was  submitted  to  you  in  printed  form, 
I  mean  after  it  was  shown  to  you  in  printed  form  by  tne  President, 
there  were  no  changes  made  in  it  ? 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  first  saw  this 
plan  in  printed  form,  laid  before  the  commission  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  And  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  it  was  sub- 
stantially the  same.     You  think  it  was  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  the  plan  that  I  saw  was  the  same  as  this 
plan  which  is  printed  in  the  record,  although  I  have  not  read  this 
with  enough  care  to  be  positive  as  to  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  No  changes  were  made  by  the  commission  in  the 
plan  submitted  by  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  that  I  know  of.  There  was  a  subsequent  draft 
submitted  to  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  draft  that  we  have  here  was  not  the 
draft  submitted  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Submitted  to  whom  ? 

The  Chairman.  To  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations 
appointed  by  the  peace  conference. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  did  not  say  that,  or  at  least  I  did  not  intend  to  say 
that. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  this  plan  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  was  submitted  to  the  other  members  of  the 
commission. 

The  CHAtRBiAN.  Of  the  American  commission  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Of  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations. 

The  Chairman.  The  commission  on  the  league  of  nations  appointed 
by  the  peace  conference  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  believe  so.  I  did  not  personaUy  have  anything  to 
do  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  understood  that  you  had  some  part  in 
drafting  the  lea^e  of  nations  as  it  finally  appeared. 

Mr.  Miller.  1  did. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  as  reported  by  the  commission? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  appear  before  that  commission? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  was  present  at  its  meetings — that  is,  at  the  meetingt 
of  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations  of  the  peace  conference. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  composed  of  ho  v  many  persons  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  At  the  beginning  it  was  composed  of,  I  think,  15 
persons,  but  after  two  or  three  meetings  four  other  poi^^ers  were 
represented,  so  that  it  became  composed  of  19  persons. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  the  commission  which  drafted  the 
covenant  of  the  league  as  it  now  appears  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  American  plan  and  the  Italian  plan  and 
the  British  plan  and  the  French  plan  all  submitted  to  that  commis- 
sion ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  believe  they  were. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  the  other  plans  ?  Do  vou  kno  .v? 
The  President  stated  to  us  at  the  White  House  in  March  that  the 
British  plan  was  submitted  as  the  foimdation.  That  is,  were  the 
other  plans  withdra^vn,  or  were  they  simplv  laid  aside  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No;  they  were  not  laid  aside.     They  were  there. 
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The  Chairman.  They  took  the  British  plan  as  the  foundation  for 
the  work  of  the  league  commission,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No.  The  plan  that  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  dis- 
cussion  


The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean 

Mr.  Miller.  Was  not  the  British  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  plan  was  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  was  a  combination  of  various  features  of 
various  plans. 

Senator  Pittman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  at 
the  White  House  to  which  you  refer,  and  1  want  to  go  on  record  as 
saying  that  my  memory  does  not  serve  me  to  the  extent  of  remem- 
bering that  the  President  stated  that  the  British  plan  was  taken  as 
the  foundation  for  the  formation  of  the  league.  I  understood  the 
President  to  say  at  that  time  that  it  appeared  that  it  was  possibly 
more  nearlv  like  the  British  plan  than  others,  but  I  certainly  did  not 
imderstand  him  to  say  that  the  British  plan  was  taken  as  the  plan. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  there  were  these  four 

Elans;  that  they  were  in  agreement  on  the  fundamental  principles, 
ut  that  the  British  plan  was  the  basis  of  the  covenant  subsequently 
developed.     That  is  what  I  understood  him  to  say. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  did  not  imderstand  it  that  way. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  want  to  add  my  recollection  of  that  meet- 
ing, because  I  am  very  positive  about  it.  I  made  a  statement  about 
it  at  the  time,  the  next  day  after  the  Pi*esident  talked  with  us;  and 
my  recollection  of  what  he  said  is  clear  and  positive,  to  the  effect  that 
he  said  that  the  plan  proposed  by  Gen.  Smuts  was  the  plan  that  had 
been  mostly  before  the  commission,  and  that  while  that  had  not  been 
adopted  just  as  presented,  it  furnished  a  basis  for  the  plan  that  was 
finally  adopted. 

Senator  Williams.  A  skeleton  structure. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes;  words  to  that  eflfect.  He  certainly 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  plan  proposed  by  Gen.  Smuts  was  the 
plan  that  the  commission  used  in  biuldin^  up  what  tiuned  out  to  be 
their  report  in  favor  of  a  covenant  for  a  league  of  nations,  and  that 
the  American  plan  and  the  other  plans  had  been  laid  aside  or  put 
aisde.  He  did  not  say  whether  there  had  been  any  formal  vote 
taken  upon  that  or  not.  He  said  that  the  Italian  plan  had  not  been 
a  complete  plan,  but  was  more  of  a  skeleton  of  principles  than  it 
was  a  detailed  plan. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  was  more  a  statement  in  the  nature  of  a  statement 
of  principles. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  witness  whether  it  was 
his  understanding  that  the  plan  that  was  proposed  by  Gen.  Smuts 
was  the  plan  that  was  followed  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  t 

Mr.  Miller.  The  plan  that  was  proposed  by  Gen.  Smuts  was 
printed.  It  was  available  to  anyone,  pnnted,  I  think,  in  the  paper, 
as  well  as  in  a  pamphlet.  The  plan  that  was  taken  as  a  basis  of 
discussion  by  the  commission  was  a  plan  which  was  modeled,  to  some 
extent,  on  the  other  plans,  but  was  not  the  Gen.  Smuts  plan  itself. 

Senator  McCumber.  When  you  speak  of  the  British  j)lan»  do  you 
mean  to  be  imderstood  as  speaking  of  the  Gen.  Smuts  plan  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  generally;  although  I  think  there  was  another 
British  pamphlet  which  embodied  it. 
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Senator  McCuMBER.  But  generally,  when  you  speak  of  the 
British  plan,  you  refer  to  the  plan  8ul>initted  by  Uen.  Smuts,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  I  ask  that  in  order  that  I  may  understand 
your  testimony. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt 
your  examination.  I  simply  want  to  ask  the  witness  one  question, 
and  then  I  will  hand  him  back  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Mr.  MiU.er,  you  speak  of  being  present  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  commission,  which  was  a  committee,  I  suppose, 
of  the  delegates  who  were  represented  at  the  peace  conference.  It 
was  called  a  commission,  but  was  really  a  committee  of  that  body 
was  it  not,  comp^ed  of  15  persons? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  would  probably  call  it  a  committee,  but  they 
call  it  a  commission  over  there. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  get  the  idea. 

Mr.  Miller.  Of  19  members. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  It  was  another  name  for  what  we  would  call 
a  committee  here  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  call  it  a  commission  when  it  is  rather  large. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Very  good.  You  said  you  were  present 
there  while  they  considered  the  formulation  of  the  plan  which  they 
finally  proposed? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was,  did  you 
r^ularly  attend  their  meetings?  Were  you  present  at  ail  of  them 
or  the  greater  part  of  them,  or  only  once  or  twice  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  was  present  at  all  of  them.  I  was  not  a  member 
of  the  commission. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  understand  that.  You  were  there  as  a^ 
adviser? 

Mr.  Miller.  As  legal  adviser  of  the  President;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Chair  will  pardon  me  just  a 
moment,  as  we  appear  to  be  making  records  here 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Fall.  My  reason  for  declining  to  attend  this  conference 
at  the  White  House  which  the  other  Members  have  testified  that  they 
attended  is  brought  out  by  the  records  which  have  been  made  here 
this  morning.  I  felt  that  we  would  differ  in  our  recollection  of  what 
occurred,  that  there  would  be  various  opinions  of  what  occurred,  and 
that  that  difference  would  possibly  be  embarrassing  both  to  the 
Senate  committee  and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
i¥as  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  declined  to  attend  that  conierence  at 
the  White  House. 

The  Chairb£an.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Miller,  that  comparison  shows 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  covenant,  as  now  presented,  was  exactly  like 
T^hat  was  printed  in  this  Smuts  plan  ? 

Mr.  Miu£R.  I  think  some  of  it  is,  but  I  would  not  say  that  a  good 
deal  of  it  is  exactly  like  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Is  the  present  league  a  sort  of  composite  of 
%^arious  plans  that  were  submitted  ? 

Mr.  Mxller.  Yes,  Senator;  and  it  is  the  composite  of  previous 
ideas  abo,  such  as  the  so-called  Bryan  peace  treaties. 
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The  Chairman.  You  mean  those  arbitration  treaties  of  Mr.  Bryan? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  mean  the  30  treaties  which  were  negotiated  by  the 
United  States  Government,  of  which  20  were  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  Those  were  very  brief  treaties  and  dealt  with  only 
one  thing. 

Mr.  Mn.LER.  True,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  principle  of  those  trea- 
ties is  very  similar  to  one  of  the  principles  of  the  covenant. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  principles  of  the  covenant?  Surely 
those  Bryan  treaties  do  not  cover  all  the  things  in  the  covenant  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not  intend  so  to  state,  of  course. 

Senator  HrrcHCocK.  You  are  referring  to  the  provisions  of  the 
covenant  which  prohibit  war  within  three  months  after  the  period 
of  arbitration  or  investigation  by  the  coimcil  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  refer  to  that,  Senator.  The  so-called  treaties  for 
the  advancement  of  peace  do  not  provide  for  compulsory  arbitration. 
Neither  does  the  covenant.  They  do  provide  for  an  international 
inquiry  into  any  cause  of  difference  whatsoever,  in  the  most  sweeping 
langu/ge,  without  any  exception.  There  is  a  similar  proyision  in  thi 
covenant.  They  contain  a  covenant  not  to  go  to  war  pending  that 
inguiry.     There  is  a  similar  provision  in  the  covenant. 

The  treaties  for  the  advance  of  peace  provide  that  the  intemationiJ 
commission  shall  have  one  year  in  wnich  to  conduct  its  inquirv. 
The  covenant  makes  that  period  six  months. 

The  international  commissions  provided  by  the  treaties  for  the 
advancement  of  peace  are  composed  of  five  members,  of  which  only 
one  could  be  an  American.  That  is  very  similar  to  the  provision 
for  inquiry  by  the  council,  on  which  the  United  States  is  represented 
by  one  member. 

Some  of  the  treaties  for  the  advancement  of  peace  provide  for  a 
further  period  of  six  months  after  the  report  of  the  commission 
in  which  the  parties  agree  not  to  go  to  war,  and  the  treaties  for  the 
advancement  of  peace  provide  that  the  report  of  the  international 
commission  may  be  made  by  a  majority.  The  covenant  provides 
that  only  in  the  case  of  a  report  which  is  unanimous,  except  for  the 
parties,  is  there  an  agreement  not  to  go  to  war. 

The  treaties  for  the  advancement  ot  peace  reserve  liberty  of  action 
after  the  report,  subject  to  six  montns'  exception  in  some  cases, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  covenant  is  similar  except  in  the 
one  case  of  the  report  which  is  unanimous,  aside  from  the  parties, 
in  which  there  is  a  covenant  not  to  go  to  war  against  a  state  which 
accepts  the  ananimous  recommendation. 

The  Chairman.  Were  not  the  Byron  treaties  substantially  arbitra- 
tion treaties  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  so,  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  established  a  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Mr.  Miller,  what  did  you  say  your  law  firm's 
name  was  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Miller  &  Auchincloss. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  that  all  of  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  Auchincloss  is  that?  What  is  his  first 
name? 

Mr.  Miller.  Gordon. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  Does  he  hold  any  position  abroad  now? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  beheve  not.     He  was  in  the  State  Department  and 
resigned  on  the  1st  of  July. 

Senator  Br.\ndeoee.  He  has  been  abroad^  has  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Y^,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  was  he  doing  there  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  He  was  private  secretary  to  Col.  House. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  he  related  to  Col.  House  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  He  is  his  son-in-law. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  your  partner? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  so  stated. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  an  inter- 
national lawyer  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  State  Department 
since  the  United  States  went  into  the  war,  or  shortly  afterwards. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  what  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  As  special  assistant  of  tfie  Department  of  State. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Before  you  went  into  the  State  Department 
what  had  been  your  experience  as  an  international  lawyer? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  had  a  general  practice  in  New  York.  To  some  ex- 
tent it  was  European. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Well,  I  mean  advising  commissions  of  dif- 
ferent countries  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Your  firm  had  a  general  law  practice  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Had  you  personally  had  any  special  exper- 
ience as  an  international  lawyer  representing  Governments  betore 
commi^ions,  making  treaties,  or  anything  of  tnat  kind  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  prior  to  my  entrance  into  the  State  Department. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  name  of  your  position  that  you 
occupied  when  you  sat  with  the  commission  on  the  covenant  of  the 
league  ?    What  did  you  call  yourself,  or  what  were  you  called  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  was  technical  adviser  of  the  American  commission 
to  negotiate  peace. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  who  recommended  you  for  that 
post? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not.  I  was  api>oint^d  by  Secretary  Lansing.  I 
had  been  appointed  by  him  about  a  year  previously  on  a  committee 
consisting  oi  Mr.  Lester  H.  Woolsey,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department 
of  State,  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  and  myself,  to  prepare  data  of  a  legal 
nature  in  anticipation  of  peace  negotiations.  That  committee  worked 
in  Washington— I  do  not  remember  exactly  the  time,  but  for  about  • 
a  year  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  American  commission  in  Paris. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  are  not  related  to  Col.  House,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  who*  prepared  the  .Vmeriean 
plan  that  the  President  is  said  to  have  taken  to  Europe  with  him,  the 
draft  for  a  plan  for  a  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir.     I  do  not  know  that  he  did  take  such  a  plan. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  laiow  whether  there  had  been  ))re- 
pared  lor  the  President  b}^  any  New  York  lawyers  a  plan  for  a  Itv'i/iie 
of  nations  which  tho  President  had  seen  ? 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  have  been  told  by  New  York  lawyers  that 
thev  had  seen  such  a  plan  and  that  they  knew  who  drew  it. 

fiow  many  plans,  or  suggestions,  or  resolutions,  or  prospectuses 
for  plans  were  presented  by  any  American  interests  or  any  Americans 
for  consideration  by  the  commission  of  the  plenary  conference  which 
was  considering  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Could  I  have  that  repeated  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  many  drafts  for  a  league  of  nations 
were  presented  by  anybody  to  the  commission  which  was  considering 
the  draft  for  a  covenant  for  a  league  of  nations  in  behalf  of  America  ? 
You  have  spoken  of  several  yourself. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  spoken  of  two. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know  of  any  others. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  kno  ^v  that  Secretary  Lansing  presented 
a  resolution,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know  to  whom  he  presented  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  He  stated  that  he  presented  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can commission;  not  to  the  committee  or  commission  that  was 
considering  the  draft  in  behalf  of  the  peace  conference,  but  to  the 
American  commission. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  you  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  the  commis- 
sion of  the  plenary  conierence.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  Amer- 
ican commission. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  speaking  of  both.  I  want  to  know,  if 
your  recollection  serves  you  about  it,  now  many  plans  or  suggestions 
were  presented  either  to  the  American  commission,  our  five  commis- 
sioners, of  which  the  President  was  the  head,  and  Col.  House  was  next 
in  rank,  and  Secretary  Lansing  was  a  member — ^how  many  American 
drafts  or  plans  or  suggestions  were  presented  to  the  official  commis- 
sion that  was  considermg  the  formation  of  a  covenant  for  a  league  of 
nations  as  an  agency  of  the  peace  conference? 

Mr.  Miller.  So  far  as  tne  American  commission  to  negotiate 
peace  was  concerned  and  the  plans  submitted  to  it,  I  have  mentioned 
all  that  I  know  about  it,  Senator,  except  that  I  suppose  that  a  great 
many  plans  were  presented  by  writers  on  the  subject  and  sent  to  the 
commission.     The  volume  of  such  matter  was  very  large. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  article  10,  as  it  is  now  embodied  in  the 
proposed  covenant  for  the  league  of  nations  in  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, in  any  of  these  so-called  American  plans  of  propositions  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  As  it  now  stands  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  the  subject  of  our  guaranteeing  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  members  of  the  league 
phrased  in  that  way  in  any  of  the  American  propositions  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  at  this  point  read  into  the  record  Article  III 
of  the  plan  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  President — the  American  plan. 
[Reading:] 

The  contracting  powers  undertake  to  respect  and  to  jjrotect  as  against  external 
aggression  the  pohtical  independence  and  territoiial  integrity  of  all  States  members  oi 
the  league. 
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That  is  the  whole  of  the  article.  It  is  in  the  American  plan  which 
the  President  sends  ns. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  are  famiUar  with  that,  are  you  not,  Mr. 
Miller,  that  Senator  Lodge  has  just  read? 

Mr-  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  In  your  opinion,  as  a  technical  expert  for  the 
commission,  are  not  those  two  provisions  substantially  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  This  provision  ? 

Senator  Brandeoee.  The  one  that  Senator  Lodge  just  read  and 
the  one  that  is  in  the  treaty,  article  10. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  there  is  considerable  difference  between 
article  10  and  Article  III,  which  the  chairman  has  just  read  from  the 
Congressional  Record  of  yesterday. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Well,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  idea  of 
the  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  article  10  so  that  they  may  be  side 
by  side  [reading]: 

The  members  of  the  league  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  meml  ers 
of  the  league. 

That  is  the  first  sentence  of  article  10.  I  will  repeat  Article  III 
[reading]: 

The  contracting  powers  undertake  to  respect  and  to  protect  as  against  external 
aggression  the  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  all  States  members  of 
the  league. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Now,  you  may  answer,  Mr.  Miller. 
Mr.  Miller.  Well,  the  first  sentence  of  article   10  differs  from 
*  article    3    in    containing  the  word    ''existing,^^   and    otherwise  in 
phraseology. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Will  you  pardon  me  there  a  minute.  You 
interpret  the  words  "existing  political  independence"  to  mean 
existmg  political  independence  that  may  exist  at  the  time  the  treaty 
is  ratified,  if  it  is  ratified.  The  treaty  speaks  from  the  date  of  its 
ratification,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  treaty  goes  into  force  when  ratified  by  certain 
I>owers  as  therein  provided. 
Senator  Brandeoee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  As  to  ** existing  political  independence"  I  think  it 
i^ould  relate  back  to  the  date  of  signature. 
Senator  Brandeoee.  I  do  not  get  you. 

Mr.  Miller.  As  to  "existing,"  1  tnink  it  would  relate  back  to  the 
date  of  signature. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  imderstand  the  treaty  when  ratified  goes 
back  to  the  date  of  signature. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  want  to  get  the  witness's  idea.  He  is  the 
international  lawyer  of  the  commission.  Suppose  the  treaty  is 
signed  at  different  dates  by  the  different  signatories.  Then  what 
does  "existing"  mean? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  They  were  all  signed  the  same  date. 
Senator  Brandeoee.  Please  let  me  examine  him.     You  will  have 
plenty  of  time. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  thought  possibly  you  used  language  you 
did  not  intend.     You  said  ''ratify." 
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Senator  Brandegee.  No;  I  did  not.  He  said  the  word  ''exist- 
ing'^ relates  back  to  the  date  of  signature.  Now,  I  asked  him  if  the 
signatures 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  are  supposing  an  impossibility. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  do  you  mean  by  signatures?  Sta- 
tures by  whom? 

Mr.  Miller.  By  the  contracting  parties. 

The  Chairman."  On  the  28th  of  June. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  think  that  the  word  ''existing"  relates 
back  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  The  28th  of  June  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  course,  China  has  not  signed  the  treaty 
yet,  and  we  have  not  signed. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  United  States  has  signed  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes.  Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  bounda^ 
ries  have  been  changed  or  will  have  been  changed  between  the  date 
of  the  signature  of  the  treaty  and  the  date  of  the  proclamation  that 
it  has  been  duly  ratified  by  the  different  nations;  but,  however  that 
may  be,  it  refers  to  the  boundaries  as  defined  by  the  treaty,  of  course. 
Those  are  the  boundaries  to  be  maintained  and  preserved,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  necessarily. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Well,  can  these  boundaries  be  changed  now, 
after  the  treaty  has  been  ratified  by  Great  Britain,  in  your  opinion, 
by  the  peace  commission? 

Mr.  Miller.  Certainly.  There  are  a  great  many  boundaries  that 
are  not  described. 

Senator  Brandegee.  No:  I  am  talking  about  the  boundaries  tliat 
are  described. 

Mr.  Miller.  Your  question  is,  Can  a  boimdary-be  changed  aft^r 
the  treaty  goes  into  force  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  asked  you  first  if  the  boundaries  to  be 
preserved  by  the  signatories  of  the  treaty  are  the  boundaries  as 
described  in  the  treaty.  I  assumed  of  course  that  they  were.  "VMiat 
do  you  say  to  that.     Are  they  or  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  members  of  the 
league — the  boundaries  of  many  members  of  the  league  are  not 
described  in  the  treaty  at  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  ask  you  if  the  territorial  integrity  which 
we  are  asked  to  guarantee  and  preserve  is  the  territory  as  defined 
by  boundaries  fixed  in  the  treaty  where  boxmdaries  are  fixed  in  the 
treaty  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  at  present. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  do  not  think  that  the  peace  conference, 
or  what  is  left  of  it  now,  can  make  any  change  in  the  boundaries  that 
are  defined  in  the  treaty,  do  you? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  without  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  to  the  treat v. 

Senator  Brandegee.  There  would  have  to  be  a  new  treaty,  would 
there  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  A  new  a^eement,  certainly. 

Senator  Brandegee.  1  am  moved  to  ask  that  because  Mr.  Davis, 
the  financial  expert,  the  other  day,  if  I  understood  his  testimony 
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correctly,  seemed  to  be  undw  the  impression  that  one  of  the  fruits 
in  the  covenant  of  the  league  was  that  if  any  mistake  had  been  made 
about  fixing  a  boundary  m  the  treaty  it  could  be  corrected  by  the 
league  or  the  council  of  the  league.  You  do  not  think  that  coiild  be 
done,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Mllleb.  Well,  there  are  certain  of  the  boundaries  in  the  treaty 
which  are  not  definitely  fixed,  which  are  fixed  subject  to  plebiscite. 

The  Chairman.  Which  are  those,  Mr.  Miller  ? 

Senator  Braxdegee.  Which  boundaries  are  not  definitely  fixed 
that  we  are  to  guarantee  i 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  There  is  a  plebiscite  in  upper  Silesia,  in  Schleswi*^, 
in  the  Saar  Basin 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  plebiscite  to  alter  the  boimdaries?  It  does 
not  seem  to  read  that  way. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  did  not  caUh  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  plebiscite  is  to  determine  to  what  country  it 
is  to  belong.  Does  the  plebiscite  alter  boundaries  i  Plebiscites 
alter  possession  but  not  boundaries. 

Mr.  MnxER.  The  boimdaries  are  to  be  fixed  in  some  cases  by  the 
plebiscite. 

The  CHA1R^L\N.  Are  thev  ? 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Then  we  do  not  guarantee  those,  do  we, 
under  the  language  of  our  obligation  to  guarantee  existing  boundaries  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  complete  my  answer? 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  in  the  district  adjacent  to  Belgium. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  So  that  you  consider  that  if  we  ratify  the 
treaty  we  are  gauranteeing  to  preserve  boundaries  that  may  be 
placed  in  the  future,  and  of  which  we  have  no  present  knowledge,  in 
some  instances? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  did  not  state  that  as  the  legal  effect 

Senator  Brandeoee.  State  it  in  yoiu*  own  way,  and  take  all  the 
time  you  want  to,  what  your  conception  is  about  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  the  first  place,  I  pointed  out  that  the  word  **  exist- 
ing" does  not  qualify  *' territorial  integrity/'  but  qualifies  **poUtical 
independence." 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Miller.  **Territorid  integrity  and  existing  pobtical  inde- 
pendence." 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  territorial  integrity?  The  territorial 
integrity  as  of  what  date  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  territorial  integrity  as  it  exists;  primarily,  as  it 
exists  at  present. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  And  secondarily? 

Mr.  Miller.  As  it  may  be  determined  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty,  according  to  these  plebiscites  which  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  Belgium.  The  second  part  of  the 
treaty  b^ns  by  defining  the  boimdaries  of  German}^.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose you  mean  that  the  boundaries  of  Germany  with  Holland  and 
France  are  to  be  changed,  do  you?  There  is  nothing  about  those 
there.  I  merely  asked  that  preliminarily.  The  boundary  between 
France  and  Bcj^iun  and  the  boundary  between  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land— are  those  open  to  change? 
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Mr.  Miller.  There  is  no  provision  for  changing  the  boundary  be- 
tween France  and  Belgium  and  the  boundary  between  Holland  and 
Belgium. 

Tiie  Chairman.  I  did  not  say  that.  Are  they  open  to  change  by 
those  treaties  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  treaty  makes  no  reference  to  them,  Senator. 
They  are  open  to  change  by  agreement. 

Tne  Chairman.  Between  France  and  Belgium,  imdoubtedly. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  not  what  we  are  discussing.  The  only 
boundary  of  Belgium  that  is  open  for  settlement  is  the  boundary 
with  Germany.    Is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  first  one  reads: 

The  boundaries  of  Germany  will  be  determined  as  follows: 

1.  With  Belgium:  From  the  point  common  to  the  three  frontiers  of  Beleium.  Hol- 
land, and  Germany  and  in  a  southerly  direction;  the  northeastern  bounoiary  of  the 
former  territory'  of  neutral  Moresnet,  then  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Ereis  of  Eupen, 
then  the  frontier  between  Belnum  and  the  Kreis  of  Montjoie,  then  the  northeastern 
and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Kreis  of  Malmedy  to  its  junction  with  the  fr(mtier 
of  Luxembui^. 

Do  you  concede  that  boundary  to  be  open  to  further  change? 
Mr.  Miller.  In  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Cnairman,  I  will  read  artiqle 
34  of  the  treaty  [reading] : 

Germany  renounces  in  favor  of  Belgium  all  rights  and  title  over  the  territory  com- 
prising the  \\  hole  of  the  Kreise  of  Eupen  and  of  Malmedy. 

During  the  six  months  after  the  coming  into  force  of  this  treaty,  registers  will  be 
opened  by  the  Belgian  authority  at  Eupen  and  Malmedy  in  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  above  territory  will  be  entitled  to  record  in  writing  a  desire  to  see  the  whole  or 
part  of  it  remain  under  German  sovereigntjr. 

The  results  of  this  public  expression  of  opinion  will  be  communicated  by  the  Belgian 
Government  to  the  league  of  nations,  and  Belgiimi  imdertakee  to  accept  the  decision 
of  the  league. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  the  question  of  settUng  possession. 
But  are  the  boundaries  to  be  changed  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  boimdary  woifld  be  changed  if  a  part  of  Eupen 
and  of  Mabnedy  went  back  to  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  boundary  be  changed  ?  The  possession 
would  be  changed,  unquestionably. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  sovereignty  would  be  changed. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  mean,  are  they  altering  these  boundaries 
as  laid  down  in  the  treaty  as  the  boundaries  of  Germany  and  Belgium! 
It  may  go  to  Germany  or  Belgium  under  article  34,  with  which  I  am 
familiar,  but  the  change  provides  for  no  change  in  the  boundary  line. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  the  boundary  line  will  depend  on  whetner  it 
goes  to  one  or  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  depending  on  it  but 
possession. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  you  mean  is  that  at  present  under  the 
treaty  that  territory  is  subject  to  Belgium. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  subject  to  change  as  to  its  plebiscite  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  therefore  if  a  portion  of  it  goes  back  to 
Germany  after  a  vote,  it  would  change  the  boundary  of  Belgium. 

The  Chairman.  It  carries  the  boundary  with  it. 
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Senator  McCumber.  It  carries  the  boundary  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  only  wanted  to  get  what  it  meant. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  To  ficuarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  all 
members  of  the  league  woidd  cover  the  preservation  to  the  powers  to 
whom  they  have  been  awarded  under  this  treaty,  of  all  the  colonies 
taken  from  Germany,  woidd  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  thmk  that  would  depend  on  the  exact  disposition 
of  the  colonies — ^the  final  disposition  of  the  colonies — which  is  not 
provided  in  detail  in  the  treaty. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Well,  I  know,  but  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  it  is  important  to  know  when  the  treaty  speaks  from — from  what 
date.  In  other  words,  does  it  mean  to  guarantee  boimdaries  or  the 
territorial  integrity  of  members  of  the  league  as  that  integrity  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  or  at  the  time  of  the  procla- 
mation of  its  ratification,  or  does  it  mean  to  guarantee,  as  you  sug- 
gest, the  territorial  integrity  of  the  members  of  the  league  as  it  may 
be  added  to,  depending  upon  the  residt  of  future  considerations  anS 
the  award  of  other  territory  yet  to  come  to  the  various  members  of 
the  league  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  the  whole  treaty  must  be  read  together.  The 
provisions  which  provide  for  the  plebiscites  are  a  part  of  the  treaty, 
just  as  much  as  the  provisions  of  article  10. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Very  well,  then.  What  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  is  whether  the  thing  we  are  asked  to  preserve  is  an  existing  thing 
or  is  a  thing  that  is  liable  to  be  different  from  what  it  is  now,  and  are 
we  guaranteeing  a  known  thing  or  something  that  is  liable  to  change 
in  the  future?  I  simply  want  your  opinion  about  it,  of  course.  I 
do  not  expect  your  decision  wiU  settle  it 

Mr.  Miller.  Naturally. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  But  I  want  to  get  your  view  of  it.  You 
were  present  at  the  consideration  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  that  the  territorial  integrity  of  Poland  would 
mean  the  territorial  int^rity  of  Poland  as  it  resulted  from  this 
treaty — ^from  all  its  provisions. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  All  right. 

Mr.  Miller.  Including  the  provision  as  to  upper  Silesia  and  the 
plebiscite  there. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  How  many  powers  took  part  in  the  so-called 
peace  conference  in  Paris  ?  By  that  I  mean  how  many  of  them  sent 
peace  commissions  or  delegates?  Do  you  not  remember  without 
looking  it  up  in  the  book  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  number  is  quite  large. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  How  large  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  27,  not  counting  the  British  dominions  in  India, 
And  aside  from  Germany. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Counting  the  Germans  and  the  Biitish 
dominions  in  India,  how  many  ?      * 

Mr.  Miller.  Counting  those  would  make  33. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Thirty-three  powers.  Did  they  all  have  the 
same  number  of  commissioners? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Who  fixed  the  number  of  commissioners  who 
iwere  to  attend  the  peace  conference  ? 
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Mr.  Miller.  It  was  fixed  before  the  invitations  were  sent  out  by 
the  French  Government  to  attend  the  conference. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  mean  it  was  fixed  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, or  that  the  invitations  were  sent  out  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  invitations,  according  to  my  recollection,  were 
sent  out  by  the  French  Government,  and  the  number  was  fixed  by 
consultation  before  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Consultation  by  whom  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you  anything  that  you 
do  not  know.     Of  course,  if  you  do  not  know- 

Mr.  Miller.  I  know  that  the  United  States  was  consulted.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  powers  were  consulted,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  do  not  know  who  did  the  determining  of 
how  many  commissioners  each  coimtry  should  have,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Except  that  it  was  done  by  consultation.  I  do  not 
know  who  participated. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  course,  somebodv  must  have  consulted 
and  determined,  but  I  did  not  know  but  you,  being  the  expert  legal 
adviser  of  the  commission,  mi^ht  have  known.  Of  course,  if  you  do 
not  know,  just  say  so  and  I  will  pass  on  to  something  else. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  know  that  it  was  discussed.  I  do  not  know  \^ho 
made  the  final  decision. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  you  know  that  it  was  discussed,  by  whom 
was  it  discussed?  Never  mind.  VTe  have  not  very  much  time  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Miller.  My  recollection  is 

Senator  Swanson.  I  insist  that  the  witness  be  allowed  to  answer. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  perfectly  willing  he  should,  but  it  is 
rather  immaterial,  and  the  witness  seems  to  hesitate. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  him  answer. 

Mr,  Miller.  The  French  Government  sent  a  note  on  the  subject 
to  various  powers;  I  do  not  know  what  to  powers,  but  1  do  know* 
that  the  United  States  was  included. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  was  con- 
sulted upon  how  the  commissioners 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  prefer  that  the  witness  should  do  the 
testifying,  because  the  Senator  will  have  a  chance  later. 

Senator  Williams.  I  was  going  to  ask  a  question,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  chairman,  and  I  addressed  the  chairman  for  tlukt 
purpose. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Senator  WiLLiAr.is.  I  did  not  know  we  were  going  through  all  tlutt. 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senator  irom  Connecticut, 
I  would  Uke  to  ask  a  question.     Is  the  permission  granted  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Why,  certainly. 

Senator  Williams.  You  do  kiiow,  do  you  not,  that  the  United 
States  was  consulted  as  to  how  many  commissioners  she  desired,  to 
name  to  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Williatjs.  Do  you  or  not  presume,  from  that,  that  other 
nations  were  hkewise  consulted  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Certainly;  they  must  have  been. 
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Senator  Williams.  It  is  a  very  harmless  question  that  I  wished 
to  ask. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  think  so.     Now,  Mr.  Miller,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  did  these  different  participants  aU  have  the  same  number  of 
commissioners  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  they  did  not. 
Senator  Williams.  Different  numbers  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  Different  numbers. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  was   the   total   number  of  commis- 
sioners in  the  plenary'  conference,  if  that  is  the  proper  expression  ( 
Mr.  Miller.  I  would  have  to  look  that  up. 
Senator  Brandegee.  All  rifi:ht. 

Mr.  Miller.  Because,  as  you  suggested,  some  powers  had  a 
greater  nimiber  than  others. 

Senator  Brandegee.  All  right.  How  many  meetings  did  the 
plenary  conference  have  before  these  commissions  were  appointed 
to  take  up  various  phases  of  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  as  to  that,  Senator,  the  commissions,  as  I 
remember  it,  were  not  appointed  at  the  same  time.  There  were  a 
good  many  commissions  appointed,  and  I  do  not  think  they  were  all 
appointed  at  the  same  plenary  session. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Very  well;  I  will  change  the  form  of  the 
question.  How  manj  meetings  did  the  plenary  conference  hold 
before  the  final  meetmg  of  the  plenar}'  conference  which  approved 
the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Three  or  four,  I  think.     I  do  not  remember  exactlv. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  vou  aware  to  what  extent  the  various 

commissions  who  had  under  consideration  the  different  parts  of  the 

treaty  consulted  with  one  another  and  kept  posted  on  the  work  of 

one  another  ? 

Mr.  MnxER.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  communication  be- 
tween the  commissions  as  such.  The  different  members  of  each 
delegation  who  were  on  the  various  commissions  doubtless  con- 
sulted, but  as  between  one  commission  and  another  I  do  not  think 
there  was  consiUtation  except  between  the  economic  commission 
and  the  financial  commission. 

Senator  Brandegee.  After  each  commission  finished  its  work  and 
was  ready  to  report,  to  whom  did  they  send  the  completed  report  of 
their  proposals  1 

Mr.  MiLLEK.  They  sent  it  to  the  plenary  conference  through  the 
secretariat. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  sent  it  to  the  secretariat.  Then  who 
took  the  various  reports  and  put  them  together,  so  as  to  make  the 
ct^23apleted  treaty? 

Mn'^]^iLLER.  The  drafting  committee. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  were  these  reports  of  commissions  ap- 
proved by  any  meeting  of  the  plenary  coimcil  before  the  final  meet- 
ing of  the  plenary  council  approved  of  the  entire  treaty  ? 

j^lr.  Miller.  Some  of  them  were.  I  am  not  sure  that  all  of  them 
-were. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  remember  which  ones  were  approved 
by  the  plenary  conference  before  the  entire  treaty  was  approved  ? 
34r.  Miller.  The  report  of  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations 
approved. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  Excuse  me  right  there.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  plenary  conference  that  approved  the  report  on  the  league  of 
nations,  were  the  reports  of  any  other  commissions  approved  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  thmk  it  was  at  the  same  meeting  that  the  report  of 
the  commission  on  the  labor  clauses  was  approved. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  you  sure  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  have  to  look  that  up,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  My  impression  had  been,  from  what  little 
information  we  got  in  this  coimtry  about  it,  that  the  meeting  of  the 
plenary  conference  which  approved  the  report  of  the  commission  on 
the  covenant  of  the  league  oi  nations  did  that  and  nothing  else,  and 
that  it  was  a  hastily  caQed  meeting,  called  by  the  President  to  get 
the  covenant  approved  so  that  he  could  come  back  here  in  March 
and  submit  it  tentatively  or  informally  to  us. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  he  did,  without  referring  to  the  final  report 
of  the  commission.     When  the  report  was  made  in  February,   I 
think  there  was  nothing  else  approved  at  that  meeting. 
,  Senator  Brandegee.  That  was  my  impression. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  correct.  I  thought  you  were 
referring  to  the  later  meeting.  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  attend  in  any  way,  or  were  ;^ou 
present,  either  as  an  auditor  or  in  any  other  capacity,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  plenary  conference  which  approved  the  draft  for  the  covenant 
of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  one  in  February? 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  that  was  in  February,  and  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  was  a  first  report  and  a  second  report. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  report  where  the  plenary  conference 
approved  the  draft  for  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  just 
before  the  President  sailed  for  this  country  and  got  here  with  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  I  was  present. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  were  present.  Was  that  meeting  of  the 
plenary  conference  open  to  the  public  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  was.  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  not  remember  whether  people  vrere 
in  the  gallery;  or  was  there  a  gallery?  Were  there  outsiders  there 
other  than  the  delegates  or  commissioners  i 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes ;  the  public  was  there. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  there  quite  a  large  audience  or  a  small 
one?  It  seems  to  me,  this,  being  an  epoch-making  event,  ought  to 
have  occasioned  a  ripple,  and  there  ought  to  have  been  a  few  spec- 
tators to  see  it  adopted.     But  never  mind 

Mr.  Miller.  There  were  quite  a  large  number,  considering — as 
many  as  could  get  into  the  room. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  many  spectators  were  there — 10  or  lOO ! 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  well,  more  than  a  hxmdred.  Senator,  but  I  am  not 
an  expert  at  guessing  crowds. 

Senator  Swanson.  How  many  could  the  room  hold? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  the  room  could  hold  some  hundreds. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  you  say  the  room  was  filled  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  seemed  crowded  to  me. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now  I  am  getting  something.  1  am  much 
obliged  to  you. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  insisted  upon  it. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  I  did  not  insist  upon  it,  but  you  did.  There 
were  hundreds  of  people  there,  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  should  think  so. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  lone:  was  the  plenary"  conference  in 
session  considering  the  covenant  oi  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  My  recollection  is  it  was  alfthe  afternoon. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  whole  afternoon.  The  President  made 
the  report,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Muller.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  made  a  speech  about  it,  did  ho  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  He  did. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  else  made  speeches  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  remember,  at  this  distance  of  time. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  there  any  debate  on  the  various  provi- 
sions of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  in  the  plenary  council  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  there  were  various  speeches  made. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  know  there  were  speeches  made.  The 
President  made  one.  Was  there  any  debate  upon  the  various 
articles,  the  26  articles,  which  constitute  the  covenant  of  the  league  of 
nations  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  that  the  speeches  were  all  prepared  speeches. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  seemed  so. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Canned  oratory? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  call  it  debate  or  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  did  anybody  ask 
anybody  else  what  certain  articles  meant  ?  Was  there  any  difference 
of  opinion  expressed  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  of  the  articles  or  what 
they  might  mean  ? 

Mr.  AnLLER.  I  do  not  think  so.     Not  that  I  remember. 

Senator  Brandegee.  There  was  not  a  word  said,  was  there,  except 
that  the  President,  and  the  head  of  the  Japanese  delegation,  and  other 
heads  of  delegations  made  remarks  about  it.  That  was  all,  was  it 
not,  and  then  they  unanimously  agreed  to  the  whole  thing,  did  they 
not? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  recall  that  the  head  of  the  Japanese  delega- 
tion made  any  remarks  at  that  meeting.     Possibly  he  did. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  read  something  that  purported  to  be,  not 
a  protest  on  his  behalf,  but  a  regret  that  some  racial  equality  clause 
had  not  been  included  in  it,  or  something  of  the  kind,  but  I  may  be 
mistaken  about  that.  I  do  not  consider  the  garbled  newspaper  ac- 
counts that  we  were  allowed  to  receive  through  the  censor  at  that 
time  as  being  authority  for  any  opinion ;  but  that  is  all  we  have.  I 
get  a  fair  idea  of  how  the  thing  was  done,  and  that  is  all  I  care  to 
ask. 

Senator  Harding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  ask  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  understand  that  the  league  of  nations 
has  authority  to  change  the  territorial  possessions  of  any  nation  a 
member  of  the  league  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  has  authority  to  some  extent  to  decide  on  these 
plebiscites,  as  granted  in  the  treaty. 

Senator  Harding.  Suppose  the  readjustment  of  the  Balkan  and 
other  Near  East  problems  should  not  prove  to  be  all  that  those  who 
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favor  them  hope,  would  the  league  of  nations  for  the  promotion  and 
preservation  of  peace  have  authority  to  make  readjustments  of 
territorial  lines  ? 

Mr.  MiLT.ER.  Not  unless  it  was  so  agreed. 

Senator  Harding.  What  do  you  mean  when  vou  say  **so  agreed"  ? 
Do  you  mean  the  unanimous  consent  of  everybody? 

ilr.  Miller.  Well,  it  might  be  agreed  ia  the  treaty  with  Austria, 
for  example,  oi  with  Hungarv  or  with  Bulgaria,  that  a  line  should 
be  subsequently  fixed  by  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  mean  a  reservation,  for  instance,  like 
that  contained  in  the  treaty  relating  to  the  Saar  Basin,  wherein  the 
government  of  the  basin  is  intrusted  to  the  league  of  nations,  and 
wherein  Germany  renounces  her  sovereignty  to  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  1  w'^as  not  referring  to  that,  Senator.  1  was  referring 
to  the  provisions  which  provide  Tor  the  fixing  of  the  line  and  for  a 
plebescite  in  such  territory  as  Upper  Silesia,  or  in  Schleswig. 

Senator  Harding.  Maybe  I  can  make  it  a  little  more  specific.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  question  is  wise.  I  am  trying  to  clear  up 
certain  things  in  my  own  mind.  Suppose  the  disposition  of  Thrace 
should^  two  years  from  now,  prove  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  in  the  estimate  of  the  membei's  of  the  council  or  tne  assembly. 
Has  the  league  authorit}^  to  undertake  the  readjustment  of  that 
^signment  of  territory  ? 

A&.  Miller.  To  change  it  ? 

Senator  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  No. 

Senator  Harding.  Not  without  a  specific  provision  in  the  treaty 
with  Austria. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  might  be  a  specific  provision  in  a  subsequent 
treaty;  in  that  case,  with  Bulgaria. 

Senator  Harding.  Then  in  accepting  the  league  covenant  in  the 
peace  treaty  that  we  have  before  us  we  really  undertake  to  guarantee 
territorial  integrity  that  we  know  not  of  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Miller.  Tte  boundaries  are  not  fixed.    That  is  true,  Senator. 

Senator  Harding.  That  is  precisely  what  I  am  getting  at. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  the  Senate,  but  there  is  no 
need  of  adjourning  this  hearing,  because  I  am  going  to  move  that  the 
Senate  take  a  recess  from  12  to  2  o'clock  to  enable  those  who  desire 
to  see  the  parade  of  the  Marines  to  do  so,  so  the  Senate  will  not 
reallv  meet  for  action  until  2  o'clock. 

(Senator  McCumber  took  the  chair.) 

Senator  Moses.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Brand^ee) 
has  some  other  questions  to  propound,  but  he  has  left  the  room 
temporarily. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  MUler,  does  not  this  league  of  nations 
article  itself  provide  that  where  any  nation  shall  report  to  the  league 
that  a  given  question  has  become  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
the  league  may  take  up  that  question  and  consider  it  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller   Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Then,  in  so  far  as  that  goes,  Senator  Harding's 
question  would  have  been  answered  in  the  aflSrmative,  that  the  league 
could  deal  with  the  subject  matter  of  Thrace  if  later  on,  upon  com- 
plaint of  Greece  or  Bulgaria,  the  league  concluded  that  it  was  a 
menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  statu  quo. 
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Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Now  let  me  ask  you  another  (][iieetion.  Does 
it  not  provide  that  the  league  shall  have  power  to  consider  complaints 
that  existing  treaties  have  become  inapplicable  and  that  if  aUowed  to 
exist  they  may  become  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.    Article  19  provides: 

The  assembly  may  from  time  to  time  ftdviie  the  reconnderation  bv  members  of  the 
lea^e  of  treaties  which  have  become  inapplicable  and  the  consiaeration  of  int^- 
national  conditions  whose  continuance  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Senator  Harding.  Now,  following  up  Senator  Williams's  question: 
Suppose  in  the  judgment  of  the  council  that  the  possession  of  the 
Danish, West  Indies,  which  we  purchased  within  the  last  few  months, 
should  be  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world  from  any  cause  what- 
soever. Would  the  league  have  a  right  to  step  in  and  make  that 
readjustment  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir:  in  my  opinion  not. 

Senator  Harding.  They  woidd  be  inhibited  by  the  exercise  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine  only. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  be  inhibited  by  that,  in  my  opinion — by  the 
Monroe  doctrine  provision. 

Senator  Harding.  This  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  and  I 
consider  it  of  some  importance.  If  when  once  territorial  lines  are 
established  by  this  peace  treaty  the  league  has  authority  to  step  in 
to  make  a  readjustment  and  pass  territory  from  one  nation  to  another 
in  the  interest  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  what  is  to  prevent  the 
league  doing  the  same  thing  with  a  piece  of  American  territory? 
What  except  our  size  would  prevent  that  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  WeU,  Senator,  my  answer  to  that  is  that  I  do  not 
think  the  league  has  the  power  to  make  the  change. 

Senator  Harding.  You  said  to  Senator  Williams  that  if  they  found 
an  adjustment  of  territory  was  menacing  the  fjeace  of  the  world, 
they  had  the  authority  to  take  it  up  and  change  it. 
Mr.  Miller.  To  ad\ise.     I  read  the  article. 

Senator  Williams.  I  said  to  recommend — to  investigate  and 
recommend. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  then,  let  us  follow  that.  Let  us  ask 
ourselves  the  practical  question — I  should  like  the  judgment  of  the 
witness  on  tms:  What  does  the  league  amoimt  to  ii  its  recom- 
mendations are  nothing  more  than  an  admonition  ? 

Senator  Williams,  if  its  recommendation  is  unanimously  adopted 
and  there  is  no  minority  report  upon  it,  then  none  of  the  members  of 
the  league  can  go  to  war.  That  is  one  thing.  The  next  thing,  of 
course,  is  that  where  the  recommendation  oi  the  council  is  unani- 
mously ^ven,  we  being  represented  upon  it  as  well  as  the  other  ^eat 
nowers,  it  will  have  a  moral  weight  in  the  world  that  will  be  irre- 
sistible. 

Senator  Harding.  All  right.  Now,  let  us  follow  that.  Suppose 
we  vrere  involved,  and  the  league  unanimously  made  a  recommenda- 
tion^  and  we  declined  to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  league. 
What  happens  then  ? 

Senator  Williams.  If  that  were  the  case,  of  coiu^e  our  commission 
would  have  had  to  vote  against  what  we  have  done.  If  there  was  no 
minority  report,  then  if  we  went  to  war,  the  council  would  consider 
what  measures  were  necessary  and  would  make  a  recommendation; 
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but  in  addition  to  that,  the  free  passage  of  troops  would  be  allowed 
through  the  territories  of  all  members  of  the  league  against  the  re- 
calcitrant country— in  that  case  our  own  country -and  in  addition 
to  that  the  league  might  recommend  anything  that  it  chose  to  recom- 
mend that  might  be  accepted  by  the  other  members  of  the  league. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  this  is  all  entirely 
irregular,  with  due  deference  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  Of 
course,  he  is  expressing  bis  opinion,  and  we  woxdd  have  different 
opinions,  and  this  committee  is  engaged  in  a  general  conversation. 

Senator  Harding.  Does  the  Senator  mind  if  I  ask  a  question  ? 

Senator  Fall.  I  have  no  objection  in  the  world. 

Senator  Williams.  I  agree  thoroughly,  but  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
asked  a  question  and  I  was  answering  it. 

Senator  Fall.  I  thought  the  Senator  from  Ohio  said  he  would  like 
to  have  the  opinion  of  the  witness  upon  it. 

Senator  Williams.  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  turned  to  me,  and  we  were  just 
talking  amongst  ourselves. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  the  question  was  rather  general,  and 
it  might  be  answered  by  anyone.  We  will  get  back  to  the  witness 
now. 

Senator  Harding.  I  will  address  my  question  to  the  witness.  This 
is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Take  a  hypothetical  case,  where  a  question 
of  American  territory  is  involved,  and  the  league  of  nations  recom- 
mends contrary  to  our  wishes.  Suppose  then  that  we  do  not  even 
go  to  war.  We  are  subject  to  what  might  be  termed  ostracism  by 
the  international  powers,  are  we  not?  Are  we  subjected  to  that^ 
for  one  thing?  Are  we  made  an  international  outlaw  if  we  refuse 
to  accept  the  recommendations? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  if  we  do  not  go  to  war. 

Senator  Harding.  Are  wo  not  subject,  under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, to  trade  boycotts  ? 

Senator  Uitciicock.  Certainly  not,  unless  we  go  to  war. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  one  of  the  sections  of  article  16,  which  provides 
that — 

Should  any  member  of  the  league  resort  to  war  in  disregard  of  its  covenants,  iinder 
articles  12,  13,  or  15,  it  shall  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war 
against  all  other  members  of  the  league. 

Senator  Harding.  Suppose  wo  do  not  go  to  war.  What  happens  ? 
Suppose  wo  just  refuse  lo  accept  the  recommendations  of  the  league 
and  is^nore  its  authoritv  i 

Mr.  Miller.  WTiat  happens  as  a  practical  matter  ? 

Senator  Harding.  What  happens  to  us  as  a  practical  thing? 

Mr.  Miller.  Nothing,  under  the  covenants,  if  we  do  not  resort  to 
war. 

Senator  Harding.  But  the  league  would  have  authority  to  institute 
a  boycott,  economic  pressure,  embargoes 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Certainly  not. 

Senator  Harofng.  I  am  asking  the  witness. 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  in  my  opinion.  I  think  it  is  prefaced  by  those 
words  I  just  read,  which  limit  it  to  a  case  where  a  member  of  the 
league  resorts  to  war  in  disregard  of  its  covenent  under  articles^l2^ 
13,  or  15. 
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Senator  Harding.  Then,  if  that  be  true,  what  remedy  has  the 
league  to  make  its  recommendations  effective  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Public  opmion,   publicity,   the  moral  force  of  its 
recommendations. 
Senator  Moses.  We  might  be  expelled. 

Mr.  Miller.  For  a  violation  of  any  covenant  we  might  be  expelled. 
Senator  McCl^ber.  But  mere  negative  action  would   not  be    a 
violation  of  the  covenant  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  a  violation  of  the  covenant  in  this  particular 
case  that  is  supposed. 

Senator  McCuiiBER.  In  other  words,  if  the  United  States  did  not 
accept  the  suggestions  of  the  council,  it  would  not  make  a  cause  for 
expiilsion. 
Mr.  Miller.  Not  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  BUrding.  Then  let  us  put  it  in  another  wav.  Suppose 
the  league  makes  an  alteration  of  territorial  lines,  are  we  bound  under 
article  10  to  recognize  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  new  aUotment  I 
Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  the  league  has  any  power  to 
make  a  new  line,  as  you  put  it,  except  in  a  case  where  it  is  given 
specific  power  under  this  treaty  or  under  a  subsequent  treaty. 

Senator  Harding.  I  imderstood  you  to  say,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  that  if  a  situation  was  menacing  the 
peace  of  the  world  it  did  have  that  power. 

ilr.  Miller.  I  said  to  advise.  I  read  article  19,  in  which  that 
would  be  included.     The  word  ** advise''  is  used. 

Senator  Harding.  Then  let  us  go  back  to  a  specific  case.     I  am 
sorry  to  take  the  time  of  the  committee,  but  it  is  important  to  me. 
Senator  Fall.  I  think  it  is  very  interesting. 

Senator  Harding.  If  I  understand  the  covenant,  if  that  question 
arises  and  we  are  disputants,  we  have  nothing  to  say.     We  are  ruled 
out  because  we  are  disputants. 
Mr.  Miller.  We  sit  in  the  comicil.- 

Senator  Harding.  I  know;  but  we  do  not  vote  on  it,  because  we 
are  disputants. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  not  say  that.  There  is  no  provision  that  we 
do  not  vote. 

Senator  Fall.  There  are  several  provisions  here  that  wherever  a 
member  is  a  party  to  a  dispute  it  has  no  vote. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  differ.  Senator 

Senator  Swanson.  Explain  your  understanding  of  it. 
Mr.  Miller.  My  understancling  is  that  the  provision  does  not  say 
that  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  not  vote,  out  it  simply  provides 
that  the  votes  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  not  be  counted. 
Senator  Harding,  it  is  the  same  practical  situation. 
Senator  Fall.  It  is  the  same  thing.     I  do  not  see  why  you  want 
us  to  vote  if  the  vote  is  not  counted.     That  is  the  southern  style. 

Senator  Harding.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  I  am 
very  sincere  about  it.  I  want  to  know  if  the  league  becomes  an  inter- 
national power  that  can  change  territorial  lines  in  the  interest  of 
world  peace  and  then  command  the  adherents  of  the  league  to 
respect  those  Unes. 

Mr.  Miller.  My  opinion  is  no. 

Senator  Harding.  Except  as  it  is  provided  for 

Mr.  Miller.  Except  as  it  is  specifically  provided  for  in  this  treaty 
or  in  other  treaties 
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Senator  Harding.  That  is  aU  I  have  to  ask. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Miller,  you  said  that  the  draft  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  league  of  nations  which  was  finally  adopted  as  a  basis 
upon  which  the  commission  worked  to  get  its  final  results  was  a  com- 
posite of  many  suggestions. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Parts  being  taken  from  the  four  drafts  submitted 
by  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  and  Italy. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  made  that  composite  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  to  ask  a  rather  technical  question  before  I 
can  answer  your  question.  Do  you  mean  who  physically  got  it 
up,  prepared  the  language  of  it  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Hurst  and  myself. 

Senator  Moses.  In  the  form  m  which  you  submitted  it,  was  it 
subinitted  by  our  representatives  on  the  commission,  namelv,  the 
President  and  Col.  House?  You  submitted  it  to  them  ana  they 
submitted  it  to  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  draft  as  you  handed  it 
to  the  President  and  Col.  House  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  suppose  the  de|)artment  has  a  copy. 

Senator  Moses.  Under  the  limitations  set  upon  our  procuring  the 
information,  as  stated  in  the  President's  letter  of  yesterday,  do  you 
think  we  could  get  it  ? 

Mr.  MuLER.  I  have  no  authority  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Moses.  May  I  ask  the  witness  to  endeavor  through  the 
department  to  get  that  for  the  committee  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  the  witness  do  so  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  did  not  hear  the  question.  What  was  it 
that  was  desired  ? 

Senator  Moses.  The  witness  testified  in  the  first  instance  that  the 
draft  upon  which  the  finally  completed  covenant  of  the  league  of 
nations  was  based  was  a  composite  draft  containing  suggestions 
drawn  from  the  four  drafts  submitted  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  and  he  testified  that  that  composite 
draft  was  made  bv  Mr.  Hurst  and  himself.  I  ani  asking  if  we  can 
got  possession  of  tnat  draft  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  The  right  way  would  be  to  ask  the  department. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  will  ask  the  depai'tment,  if  that  is  the  request. 
I  can  not  do  any  more  than  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Of  course,  that  is  aU  that  you  could  do. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCirMBER.  You  have  not  a  copy  in  your  possession  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Hftchcock.  Senator  Moses,  will  you  put  into  the  record 
a  statement  of  the  reason  why  such  a  reauest  is  made? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes;  because  I  would  like  to  know  in  ^^hat 
particulars  the  completed  draft  departed  from  the  draft  of  Mr.  Miller 
and  Mr.  Hurst. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Why? 

Senator  Moses.  I  have  a  great  thirst  for  information  on  the  subject 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Why  ? 
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Senator  Moses.  I  would  like  to  enli<T:hten  myself.  I  shall  have  to 
Tote  on  it  presently- 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  supposed  you  had  made  up  your  mind  a 
long  while  ago. 

Senator  Fall.  I  suppose  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  doing  as 
we  all  very  often  do,  and  that  is  judging  others  by  himself.  Mr. 
Chairman,  mav  I  ask  the  witness  a  tew  questions  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Certainly. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Miller,  you  have  referred  once  or  t^  ice  to  article 
19,  apparently  with  the  idea  that  that  is  the  only  article  that  would  be 
appealed  to  in  the  event  that  there  was  a  question  as  to  readjustment 
of  territorial  lines.  Supjxjse  that  there  were  a  question  bet  .veen  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  touching,  we  will  say,  an  irrigation  project  on  the  Colorado 
Kiver,  a  portion  of  which  was  in  the  United  States  and  a  portion  of 
which  was  in  Mexico,  that  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  league 
by  Mexico  after  we  had  become  a  member  of  the  league,  or  by  some 
friend  of  Mexico,  while  Mexico  is  outside  the  leas^ue.  Suppose  the 
league  in  its  judgment  were  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  here  was  a 
question  that  might  affect  the  peace  of  the  world.  Article  17,  in  the 
event  that  Mexico  was  out  of  the  league,  would  then  Ik*  invoked, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  might  be. 

Senator  Fall.  In  a  dispute  between  a  member  of  the  league  and 
a  State  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  league,  it  Ls  provided  that  the 
nonmembers  shall  be  invited  to  accept  the  obligation  of  membership 
for  the  purpose  of  the  dispute.  Mexico  w^ould  then  be  invited  by 
the  coimcil  to  become  a  member  of  the  league  for  the  purposes  of 
that  dispute,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Upon  such  conditions  as  the  council  may  deem  just. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  of  course  I  am  not  attempting  to  quibble 
about  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  No;  I  was  not  either. 

Senator  Fall.  I  do  not  care  to  read  into  the  record  the  entire 
article,  but  I  call  your  attention  to  it.  The  invitation  would  be 
extended  to  Mexico  to  become  a  member  of  the  league  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  dispute.  Then  articles  12  to  16  of  the  covenant  would 
immediatelv  automaticallv  become  operative  in  the  event  that 
Mexico  accepted  the  invitation,  would  tiiey  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Suppose  then  that  under  the  second  paragraph  of 
article  17 — 

Upon  such  invitation  being  given  tlie  council  shall  immediatelv  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute  and  recommend  such  action  as  may  seem  heat 
and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances — 

if  the  recommendation  of  the  council  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
Mexican  line  should  be  so  extended  as  to  take  in  that  portion  of  the 
countrv  in  dispute  which  is  now  claimed  by  the  United  States,  what 
TTOuld  "be  the  effect  of  such  recommendations  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  depend  on  whether  the  United  States 
accepted  it  or  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Suppose  that  Mexico  accepted  it,  and  acted  upon 
it,  and  the  United  States  did  not  accept.  Wnat  would  be  the  status  ? 
What  would  be  the  result  ? 
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Mr  Miller.  The  result  would  be  that  not  having  been  accepted 
by  the  United  States,  it  would  not  have  gone  into  effect. 

Senator  Fall.  Suppose  Mexico  had  accepted  and  put  into  effect 
the  recommendations  of  the  council.  Suppose  that  she  had  put  her 
flag  over  the  country  and  put  her  civU  officers  there,  if  not  her  miU- 
tary  force,  to  administer  it,  and  the  United  States  did  not  accept. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  be  an  invasion  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Fall.  It  would  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  By  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  league,  when  Mexico 
herself  accepted  the  ro<5ommendations  of  the  league  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  still  be  an  invasion  of  the  United  Stat^. 

Senator  Fall.  One  which  we  would  be  authorized  to  resist  with 
armed  force,  without  violation  of  our  covenant  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  what  does  it  mean  by  saying,  in  the  paragraph 
which  I  was  reading  here,  *  'And  recommend  such  action  as  may  seem 
best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances"?  If  your  construction 
is  true,  they  could  not  then  recommend  anything  which  might  prove 
effectual. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  second  paragraph  of  article  17  is  the  provision 
for  inquiry,  upon  the  invitation  being  given. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Your  question  supposes  that  the  invitation  is  ac- 
cepted by  Mexico— — 

Senator  Fall.  Accepted  by  Mexico,  and  Mexico  comes  in.  I  will 
state  the  proposition  a  little  more  fully.  Suppose  that  in  the  event 
of  such  dispute  Mexico  was  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the 
league  for  the  purposes  of  the  dispute  only,  and  she  accepts. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Immediately  and  automatically  the  provisions  of 
articles  12  to  16  apply.  The  council  makes  its  recommendations, 
with  such  suggestions  as  it  thinks  necessary  to  make  such  recommen- 
dations effectual.  Mexico  accepts,  and  acts  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions, and  takes  the  effectual  means  suggested  by  the  council.  The 
United  States  refuses  to  accept  it.  You  say  that  Mexico  in  taking 
possession  of  the  territory  womd  be  making  an  invasion  of  the  United 
States  which  we  would  be  justified,  without  violating  our  pledges,  to 
resist  with  all  the  force  necessary.     Is  that  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  the  recommendation  of  the  council  would 
be,  as  1  understand  your  question,  a  recommendation  regarding  a. 
disputed  boundary? 

Senator  Fall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  United  States  being  in  possession  of  the  territory  i 

Senator  Fall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  recommendation,  assuming,  as  I  xmderstand  you, 
that  it  was  in  favor  of  Mexico,  would  not  in  my  opinion  authorize 
Mexico  to  take  possession  forcibly  of  the  territorv. 

Senator  Fall.  If  she  did  not  do  it,  then  both  the  United  Sta^tes 
and  Mexico,  to  use  a  legal  phase,  would  be  in  contempt  of  the  couucil^ 
because  neither  one  would  have  accepted  it. 
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Mr.  Miller.  Mexico  would  have  accepted,  according  to  your 
hypothesis. 

Senator  Fall.  Oh,  no.  According  to  my  hypothesis,  but  you  si.y 
she  would  have  no  right  to  accept.  I  am  saying  that  she  does  accept 
the  recommendation.  The  recommendation  ts  that  the  disputed 
territory  is  given  to  Mexico,  and  the  effectual  means  which  b  sug- 
gested Dy  the  council  for  putting  that  recommendation  into  effect 
IS  that  liexico^s  jurisdiction  should  be  extended  over  the  disputed 
territory.  Mexico  accepts  the  reconunendation  and  adopts  the 
means  suggested  by  the  council,  and  puts  her  flag  over  it  and  takes 
possession. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  difference,  Senator,  is  this:  That  the  recommen- 
dation which  the  council  would  make  in  the  case  of  a  boundary 
dispute  would  be  to  suggest  where  the  boundary  should  be  located 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  you  go  furtner 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  I  will  take  a  case  that  possibly  you  know 
about,  having  been  connected  with  the  department,  to  put  the  shoe 
on  the  other  foot.  The  ChemizaJ  zone  in  Texas  is  claimed  by  Mexico 
and  by  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  the  American  flag  is 
put  over  it,  the  American  customs  are  put  over  it,  and  one  end  of 
the  international  bridge  between  Texas  and  Mexico  is  located  upon 
the  Chemizal  zone,  which  has  always  been  claimed  by  Mexico,  or  is 
now  claimed  by  her,  at  least.  An  arbitration  treaty  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Arbitration  has  been 
had  upon  that  question.  The  arbitration  resulted  in  a  decision 
aj^ainst  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  refused  to  accept 
the  result  of  the  arbitration.  Now,  suppose  that  exactly  the  same 
thing  were  brought  up  to-day,  without  reference  to  the  prior  arbi- 
tration, and  Mexico,  through  sonie  friend — ^because  any  nation  has  a 
right  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  council  xmder  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  any  matter  which  may  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world — 
Mexico,  through  some  friend,  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  council.  France  was  one  of  the  arbitrators  that  decided  against 
us  in  that  case.  Suppose  the  attention  of  the  council  was  brought  to 
the  Chemizal  zone,  and  Mexico  under  article  17  was  invited  to  become 
one  of  the  members  of  the  league  for  the  purposes  of  the  Chemizal 
dispute;  and  suppose  that  one  party  refused  to  arbitrate.  Auto- 
matically the  case  would  go  to  the  council  for  disposition.  Suppose 
the  coimcil  decided  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  Mexico  and  recom- 
mended that  the  American  flag  be  pulled  down  and  that  the  Mexican 
flag  be  raised  over  the  Chemizal  zone  and  that  Mexico  took  possession 
through  her  civil  authorities  and  established  her  customs  upon  this 
zone;  and  suppose  that  Mexico  acted  upon  that  recommendation, 
and  the  United  States  refused,  as  she  has  refused,  to  abide  by  the 
arbitration  and  to  abide  by  the  action  of  the  council.  What  would 
be  the  result  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  your  question  assumes  that  the  council 
might  reconunend  that  Mexico  snould  go  to  war. 

Senator  Fall;  Xo;  I  am  not  assuming  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
very  carefully  refrained  from  the  use,  except  incidentally,  of  an 
ar     ed  force. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  said  as  I  understood,  an  armed  force. 
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Senator  Fall.  Then  I  will  repeat  it  and  cut  out  any  armed  force, 
and  put  the  supposition  that  Mexico,  without  the  use  of  a  man  in 
uniform  or  a  man  with  a  rifle  or  a  pistol  or  a  hoe,  should  proceed  to 
follow  the  advice  of  the  commission  and  to  use  the  effectual  means 
which  the  council  recommends  to  restore  to  herself  the  disputed 
country.  She  comes  over  across  the  country,  across  what  we  now 
reo:ard  as  the  international  line,  and  raises  ner  flag  and  establishes 
her  customs.     What  is  the  result  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  repeat,  Senator,  that  in  my  opinion  that  is  not  a 
settlement  of  the  disj  ute.     Xeither  party  has  agreed  to  accept  that. 

Senator  Fall.  But  Mexico  has  accepted  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Let  the  witness  answer  the  question  and  not 
be  interrupted  all  the  time. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  pursuins:  this  line  of  inquiry. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  objected  yourself  to  somebody  butting  in. 

Senator  Fall.  I  was  objecting  to  an  ordinary  conversation,  just 
as  I  am  objecting  now. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  witness  should  not  be  interruj  ted  in  the 
midst  of  his  answer. 

Senator  Fall.  I  do  not  accept  your  suggestion 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  am  making  the  objection,  whether  \'oii 
accept  it  or  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Very  well,  then;  I  will  pursue  my  line  of  inquiry 
without  your  assistance. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  remember  what  the  question  was. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  stenographer  read  the  question. 

The  stenographer  read  as  follows: 

Senator  Fall.  Then  I  will  repeat  it  and  cut  out  any  anned  force,  and  put  the  sup- 
position that  Mexico,  without  tne  use  of  a  man  in  luuform,  or  a  man  witn  a  rifle  or  a 
pistol,  or  a  hoe  should  proceed  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  commission  an<l  to  use  the 
effectual  means  which  the  council  recommends  to  restore  to  herself  the  disputed 
country.  She  comes  over  acpiss  the  countr\%  across  what  we  now  re^rd  as  the  inter- 
national line,  and  raises  her  flaf?  and  es^tablishes  her  customs.    What  is  the  result? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  my  opinion,  Senator,  the  distinction  is  this:  The 
question  being  a  boundary  dispute,  the  recommendation  of  the 
council  is,  as  it  is  specifically  stated  in  the  covenant,  a  recommenda- 
tion. It  is  not  a  oecision  of  the  boundary  dispute,  and  the  United 
States  in  the  case  supposed  is  not  obliged  to  agree  and  does  not 
agree  to  accept  that  as  a  decision  of  the  dispute.  All  the  United 
States  agrees  is  by  negative  covenant  that  it  will  not  resort  to  war  in 
disregard  of  the  covenants  in  the  three  articles  named,  the  reference 
in  tliis  case  being  to  article  15,  which  says  that  the  niembers  of  the 
league  agree  that  they  will  not  go  to  war  with  any  party  to  a  dispute 
that  complies  with  the  recommendations  of  the  report.  That  is  the 
sole  covenant.  The  dispute  as  to  the  boundary  question  is  not 
settled,  as  it  would  be  by  final  judgment  in  the  matter.  * 

Senator  Fall.  Very  well,  let  us  go  back  to  the  conditions  as  we 
loft  them.  Mexico  is  over  here  with  her  flag  raised  and  her  custom- 
houses on  the  chemizal  zone.     What  is  the  result  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  can  not  imagine  Mexico  being  there.  Senator. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  possibly  your  imagination  is  not  as  vivid 
as  mine.  I  can  imagine  her  being  there,  because  she  is  constantly 
trying  to  come  now,  invading  the  chemizal  zone.  Now,  in  the  event 
that  your  imagination  could  wing  its  far  light  to  that  result,  if  the 
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United  States  resorted  to  force  to  eject  Mexico  she  would  violate 
article  16  of  the  league  covenant,  and  all  the  power  of  each  of  the 
members,  and  all  oi  them  collectively  and  severally,  and  all  the 
power  of  the  nations  not  members  of  the  league,  imder  articles  16 
and  17,  should  be,  and  they  obligate  themselves  to  exert  it  economi- 
cally, financially  and  with  armed  force,  against  the  United  States, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  If  the  United  States  resorts  to  war,  the  provisions 
of  article  16  apply  to  the  United  States  the  same  as  they  do  to  any 
other  member  of  the  league. 

Senator  Fall.  Very  well.  Then,  if  the  United  States  did  not 
resort  to  war,  we  would  simply  have  a  condition  existing  where  the 
United  States  possibly  woidd  still  continue  to  maintain  her  custom- 
houses, wave  her  flag  in  the  breeze  along  by  the  side  of  the  Mexican 
customhouse,  and  me  Mexican  flag  floatmg.  Would  that  be  the 
condition  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  I  should  not  think  so. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  all  on  that  line.     I  have  one  or  two  other 
qu^tions. 
Senator  Swanson.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Miller  a  question. 
Senator  Fall.  On  this  line  ? 
Senator  Swanson.  Yes. 
Senator  Fall.  Certainly. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand,  in  a  boundary  dispute  like 
this,  you  stated  that  your  judgment  is  that  the  United  States,  where 
the  recommendation,  as  contained  in  the  covenant  is  unanimous, 
would  agree  not  to  resort  to  war? 
Mr.  JVGller.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Then,  if  the  United  States  did  not  accept  that 
provision,  Mexico  would  not  be  restrained  from  going  to  war  ?  Under 
the  covenant,  she  could  declare  war  against  us. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  would  be  no  covenant  on  the  part  of  Mexico 
not  to.go  to  war. 

Senator  Swanson.  So  she  could  declare  war  against  us.     If  she 
did  so,  then  there  is  nothing  in  the  league  covenant  that  prevents  us 
from  defending  against  a  war  declared  on  us  first  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  Mexico  should  be  the  aggressor  in  a  war 
against  us,  there  is  nothing  that  prevents  us  from  defending  our- 
selves.    Our  covenant,  as  I  understood  you  to  say,  is  that  we  agree 
not  to  go  to  war,  where  there  is  this  unanimity? 
Mr.  Miller.  Yes.. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  Mexico  should  declare  war  on  us,  do  you 
know  anything  that  prevents  us  from  being  on  the  defensive?  Is 
there  any  such  provision  in  the  league  covenant  ? 

Mr.  Miller,  rf o,  sir;  it  would  create  a  state  of  war  which  we  could 
not  avoid. 

Senator  Fall.  We  can  each  read  again  article  16  and  the  other 
articles,  and  we  would  possibly  come  to  the  same  result  of  a  disagree- 
ment, which  is  the  result  ordinarily  between  an  old  line  Baptist  and 
a  Methodist.  Now,  Mr.  Miller,  you  have  said  that  this  covenant  was 
largely  based  upon  what  is  known  as  the  Bryan  peace  treaties,  as  I 
understood  it. 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  said  that  some  of  the  features  of  the  covenant  were 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Bryan  peace  treaties. 

Senator  Fall.  One  of  the  features  which  you  referred  to  was  that 
we  had  only  one  representative  in  the  international  commission  pro- 
vided by  the  Bryan  peace  treaties,  as  we  would  have  only  one  repre- 
sentative upon  the  council. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  said  there  was  only  one  American  on  the  interna- 
tional commission. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  glad  you  now  use  the  word  ''American."  You 
said  ''one  representative/'  because  I  put  that  down  myself.  I  am 
glad  you  qualify  it  by  saying  "one  American.'' 

Mr.  Miller.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  used  the  word  "American''  before, 
and  the  stenographic  record  will  show  it. 

Senator  Fall.  I  want  to  do  you  justice.  I  regret  that  my  hearing 
was  at  fault.  Now,  in  the  Bryan  peace  treaties  you  speak  oi  the  pro- 
vision for  this  international  commission.  That  was  a  commission 
between  two  nations  alone,  was  it  not;  that  is,  the  two  nations  which 
were  parties  to  this  particular  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.  I  used  the  words  "international  commission," 
because  those  are  the  words  used  in  the  Bryan  treaties. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes;  it  is  also  the  expression  used  in  this  peac^ 
treaty,  is  it  not;  but  in  this  peace  treaty  it  means  in  many  instances 
the  representatives  of  all  the  various  nations,  while  in  the  Brj^an 
peace  treaties  it  means  the  representatives  of  the  two  nations. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  word  "council"  is  used  in  the  covenant — not 
members  of  the  international  commission. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  members  of  the  council  then,  or  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nations.  You  are  familiar  with  this  treaty.  There 
are  plebiscite  commissions  and  governing  commissions  established 
through  the  league  of  nations. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  thought  you  were  referring  to  the  covenant. 

Senator  Fall.  We  have  both,  and  the  covenant  appears  to  be,  so 
far,  until  we  can  possibly  separate  it,  a  part  of  the  peace  treaty. 
Now,  all  the  Brj  an  peace  treaties  are  similar,  and  article  2  of  tie 
treaty  that  I  now  have — ^which  happens  to  be  the  treaty  with  Nica- 
ragua, but  there  are  similar  covenants  in  each  of  them,  and  I  have 
them  here  before  me — provides  that  the  commission  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members  to  be  appointed  as  follows:  One  member  shall  be 
Qhosen  from  each  countrv  bv  the  Government  thereof.  That  is  the 
American  citizen  that  you  had  reference  to.  One  member  shall  be 
chosen  by  each  Government  from  some  third  count^v^  That  is  tJie 
representative  of  this  country  on  that  commission,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  One  of  the  two  chosen  bv  this  country,  ves. 

Senator  Fall.  Supposed  to  be  a  representative  of  this  country, 
because  Nicaragua  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  choice  of 
that  man  chosen  by  this  country. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  this  country  has  two  representatives  chosen 
by  itself.  Nicaragua  has  two,  chosen  by  itself,  and  the  fifth  member 
is  chosen  by  the  two  countries  jointly,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  in  most  of  tlie  treaties  it  is  provided  that  he 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  four  first  named. 

Senator  Fall.  I  can  read  this  treaty  to  you. 

Mr.  Miller.  They  differ  a  little  bit  in  that. 
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Senator  Fall.  I  am  very  familiar  with  them.  I  will  sav  to  you 
very  frankly  that  I  am  not  yet  at  all  sorry  that  T  opposed  eae6  of 
those  treaties. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  the  general  provision,  Senator,  is  that  the  two 
Governments  shall  chose  the  fifth  member,  and  if  thev  do  not  agree, 
that  the  four  members  already  selected  shall  choose  the  fifth. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes;  you  are  correct  about  that.  That  is  the  pro- 
vision in  each  of  them.  That  is  not  vrith  reference  to  the  four  com- 
missioners chosen,  but  the  common  provision  is  that  the  two  countries 
shall  choose  the  fifth  member.  In  one  or  two  of  the  treaties  there 
is  a  provision  that  that  fifth  member,  in  the  event  of  failure  to  choose, 
may  be  chosen  by  the  four  commissioners  already  selected.  Now, 
that  is  purely  an  agreement  by  treaty  between  two  countries,  with 
which  no  otter  countries  of  the  world  have  anything  to  do  and  in 
which  they  have  no  interest,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Now,  you  have  stated,  as  I  imderstand  you — I  may 
be  mistaken  and  if  I  am  I  want  you  to  correct  me — that  the  provision 
that  the  decision  of  those  commissioners  should  not  be  binding  was 
similar  to  the  provision  that  the  procedure  of  the  arbitration  tribunal 
under  articles  12  and  15  is  not  binding.  That  was  another  basis 
upon  which  you  founded  this  treaty.  Do  you  still  understand  that 
that  is  the  fact,  that  there  is  any  similarity  between  those  provisions 
in  the  Bryan  peace  treaties,  such  as  vou  seem  to  think  tnere  was, 
and  the  provisions  contained  in  articles  12  and  15  of  the  present 
treaty  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  as  to  article  12,  I  did  not  say  so.  Article  12  is 
that  provision  of  the  covenant  that  relates  to  arbitration. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes.  Then  what  other  ground  of  similarity  do  you 
find  between  the  Bryan  peace  treaties  and  this  treaty  now  before  us  I 

Mr.  Miller.  The  similarity  that  the  recommendation  of  the  coun- 
cil is  not  a  binding  decision  of  the  dispute,  that  the  liberty  of  action 
is  reserved  in  the  treaties  for  the  advancement  of  peace. 

Senator  Fall.  Of  course  that  is  your  ludgment.  I  have  mine. 
Now,  to  refer  back  to  one  of  the  matters  which  you  discussed  a  while 
ago,  that  is,  as  to  the  boimdaries  present  and  future  which  we  agree 
by  article  10  to  respect,  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  which  we 
aCTeo  to  protect — on  the  28th  of  June  Germany  signed  this  treaty, 
did  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes, 

Senator  Fall.  And  in  that  agreement  she  agreed  to  the  Saar 
Basin  proposition,  did  she  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  She  agreed  to  the  division  between  Poland  and 
Prussia,  and  to  the  constitution  of  Danzig  as  a  free  city,  subject  in 
so  far  as  her  external  relations  were  concerned  to  bo  controlled  by 
Poland  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Now,  suppose  that  before  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  and  the  deposition  of  the  ratification,  when  it  comes  into 
effect,  Germany  refuses  to  yield  as  to  Danzig  or  as  to  the  Saar  Basin, 
refuses  to  abide  by  her  agreement  in  this  treaty,  what  is  the  status 
of  Germany  with  Veference  to  the  other  nations  who  signed  it  with 
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her  on  the  28th  of  June?    Suppose  she  just  simply  says,  ^*I  will  not 
ahide  bv  it.'* 

Mr.  iTiLLER.  She  continues  the  war. 

Senator  Fall.  She  does  continue  the  war?  Then  in  order  to  make 
peace  the  negotiation  of  another  treaty  would  be  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Probabl^r.     I  do  not  think  it  would  certainly  be  so. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  is  it  your  opinion  or  not  that  on  tne  signing 
of  this  treaty  on  the  28th  of  June  a  status  was  fixed  as  between  the 
signatories  to  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  There  was  a  change  in  the  status;  yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Peace  is  the  ordmarv  status,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes:  between  nations. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  is  it  your  opinion  that  on  the  28th  day  of 
June  the  status  of  war  was  affected  by  the  signature  to  this  treaty  by 
Germany  with  the  other  nations? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  the  status  of  war  still  continues. 

Senator  Fall.  Still  continues  until  when  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Until  the  treaty  goes  into  force. 

Senator  Fall.  The  status  of  war  still  continues  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  The  President  is  in  error,  then,  when  he  says  that 
both  the  status  of  peace  and  the  status  of  war  continue. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  was  speaking 

Senator  Fall.  We  are  neither  at  peace  nor  at  war? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  was  speakine  from  the  legal  point  of  view. 

Senator  Fall.  That  was  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at,  because  I 
understood  you  were  there  as  an  international  lawyer. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  practical  situation  is  of  course  very  different  from 
that  of  actual  war. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes;  we  have  stopped  fighting. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  fighting  stopped  at  the  date  of  the  armistice. 

Senator  Fall.  When  the  fightmg  stops,  then  the  status  of  peace 
exists  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  that  a  question,  Senator  Fall  ? 

Senator  Fall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  my  answer  is  no. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  glad  to  have  your  idea  upon  that  subject. 
Then  there  can  be  no  peace  between  nations  except  by  the  execution 
and  ratification  of  a  signed  peace  ?     You  answer  that  ** no,"  I  presume,, 
as  an  international  lawyer. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  the  customary  method  of  concluding  war  and 
making  peace. 

Senator  Fall.  You  know  that  Sweden  and  Poland  had  peace  for 
a  great  many  years  after  1720  without  ever  declaring  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  so  imderstood. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  that  Mexico  and  France  had  a  pe^ce 
after  1867  without  ever  declaring  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  understood  that.  There  are  instances  where 
peace  has  resulted  without  the  procedure  which  I  mentioned  as  the 
usual  procedure. 

Senator  Fall.  Peace  is  established  as  recognized  by  all  inter- 
national law  writers,  in  three  different  ways,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  As  recognized  by  law  writers 

Senator  Fall.  Yes;  every  one  that  I  have  ever  read. 
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Mr.  MiTXER.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Senator  Fall.  Where  war  has  been  the  status  between  tvo  coun- 
tries, peace  may  be  established  in  at  least  three  different  and  distinct 
ways,  may  it  not  ? 

>Ir.  Miller.  Yes:  I  think  it  may. 

Senator  Fall.  A  treaty  of  peace  simply  establishes  the  terms 
upon  which  the  nations  will  remain  at  peace  and  conduct  their  busi- 
ness tosrether,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  iliLLER.  Well,  a  treaty  of  peace  may  establish  a  great  many 
different  things.     To  say  that  it  simply  establishes 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  speaking  of  the  effect  upon  the  status  of  the 
nations.     A  treaty  of  peace  is  not  necessary  to  peace.  Is  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  in  all  cases. 

Senator  Fall.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  has  not  been  in  all  cases. 

Senator  Fall.  But  a  treaty  of  peace  is  adopted  to  provide  distinct 
rules  and  regulations,  and  to  avoid  future  disputes  between  the  two 
nations,  to  provide  rules  by  which  the  citizens  of  the  countries  may 
enter  into  commercial  relations  and  continue  to  do  business,  and  by 
which  the  countries  themselves,  as  distinguished  from  the  populations 
of  the  countries,  may  conduct  their  intercourse.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  and  to  create  definitely  a  status  of  peace  instead 
of  a  status  of  war,  and  to  provide  for  the  usual  relations  that  exist 
in  time  of  peace. 

Senator  Fall.  Suppose  that  you  have  no  treaty  of  peace  at  all 
between  Germany  ana  the  United  States  of  America,  ouppose  that 
this  treaty  is  not  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  at  all. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  status  of  war  would  continue  to  exist 
between  he  German  Empire  and  the  United  States  of  America? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yas. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  to  put  in  the  record  right  at 
this  point  various  advertisements  of  sailings  of  ships  between  this 
country  and  German  ports. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

(The  advertisements  referred  to  are  as  follo^^'s:) 

[From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.] 

Hambiug— Now  loadinff  Pier  7»  N.  R.— S.  S.  Julwna  fstoel,  100  Al  Lloyds) — 
Shipping  Board  Rates — racat  Steamship  Corporation,  42  Hn^adway,  New  'York* 
Broad  7551-2-3-4-5-6. 


Hamburg — Japanese  steel  steamer— 100. A.  1  Lloyds — Gozan  Mam — Now  receiving — 
Sailing  on  or  about  July  16 — Full  brokerage  paid — For  ratc^  and  particulars  apply 
Triangle  Steamship  Co.  (Inc.),  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York;  Bowling  Green 
6511-6512-6513-6514. 


Prompt  sailings  to  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam — 100  Al  steel  steamers — Skogstad— 
Julianna — Dalgada — Obak — Prompt  loading  from  our  own  per  7,  North  Kiver — 
For  rates  and  further  particulars  apply  to  Pacat  Steamship  Corporation,  42  Broadwav 
N.  Y.— Telephone  Broad  7551-2-3-4-5-6— Chicago,  327  So.'LaSalle  St.,  Harrison 
283 — Philadelphia,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Spruce  5515— IMttsburgh,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Bldg.,  Grant  2371— San  Francisco,  210  Drumm  St.;  Sutter  4472— Mobile,  City  Bank 
Bldg.,  Mobile  326. 
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For  the  development  of  American  trade  in  Germany — Our  Mr.  Charlee  Schroeder  is 
now  in  personal  charge  of  our  branch  office  in  Hamburg — We  are  in  a  position  to  offer 
to  manufacturers,  exporters,  importers,  and  others  interested  in  furthering  trade  with 
the  above  and  adjacent  countries,  the  facilities  of  a  complete  organization  for  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  all  products — We  invite  proposals,  samples,  catalogues,  and 
correspondence  from  responsible  parties — ^Maritime  Navigation  Co.  (Inc.),  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York;  telephone,  Whitehall  1648-55. 


Hambuig — Japanese  steel  stewner — 100  A-1  Lloyds — Itsnkushima  Mara — Now 
receiving— -iSailine  on  or  about  July  11 — Full  brokerage  paid — For  rates  and  particu- 
lars apply  Triangle  Steamship  Co.  (Inc.),  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York;  Bowling 
Green  6511-6512-6513-6514. 


Hambiu^— American  steamer — A-1  TJoyds — Thala-Now  recei\'ing — Sailing  on  or 
about  July  18 — For  rates  and  particulars  applv  Brooks  Steamship  Corporation,  25 

Broad  St.,  New  York;  Broad  5S35. 

* 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  permit 
me  to  ask  a  question  at  this  point  ? 

Senator  Fall.  Certainly.  Then  I  will  have  another  question  or 
two  later. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Right  on  that  particular  point,  before  you 
pass  to  the  other  methods  of  making  peace.  As  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  Germany  never  declared  war  on 
America,  did  she? 

Mr.  Miller.  No;  the  United  States  declared  that  a  state  of  war 
existed. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now  the  President  appeared  before  Congress 
and  annoxmced  that  the  war  was  over.  The  German  Army  has  been 
defeated  and  demobilized.  The  American  Army  is  being  demobilized. 
The  German  Navy  has  been  surrendered.  Germany  has  signed  the 
peace  treaty,  which  Great  Britain  has  signed.  The  President  has 
aflSxed  his  signature  to  that  same  peace  treaty.  The  fighting  is  over. 
The  blockade  against  Germany  has  been  raisedf.  We  get  no  indenanitv 
and  no  reparation  from  Germany  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  itself, 
and  we  are  demanding  none.  We  get  no  part  of  the  captured  Ger- 
man territories.  In  view  of  those  facts,  is  there  no  way  in  which  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Germany  can  be  in  a  status  of  peace, 
except  by  ha\ang  a  written  treaty  of  peace  executed  by  the  two 
nations  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  mean  that  no  way  could  be  devised  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  mean,  is  there  no  way  possible  for  us  to  be 
at  peace  without  executing  a  written  treaty  of  peace  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  practical  way  of  doing  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Suppose  Congress  should  repeal  the  joint 
resolution  which  it  passed  declaring  a  state  of  war  to  exist.  What 
do  you  think  the  international  situation  would  be  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  should  'hke  to  consider  that.  Senator,  before  an- 
swering it.  It  has  never  happened  in  the  history  of  the  countrv, 
and  I  should  like  to  think  it  over. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Suppose  Congress  should  pass  a  joint  reso- 
lution, as  it  did  when  it  declared  a  status  of  war,  but  declaring  that 
the  status  of  war  previously  declared  by  Congress  no  longer  existed. 
What  do  you  think  would  be  the  internationd  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany? 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  should  like  also  to  make  a  considered  answer  to 
that  question. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Suppose  that  were  supplemented  hj  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  autnorizing  and  directuig  the  President  to 
reestablish  the  Consular  Service  and  to  proclaim  that  a  status  of  peace 
exists  between  the  two  countries  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  You  are  assumii^  that  the  joint  resolution  was  passed 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President,  or  passed  over  his  veto  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  No;  I  am  not  assuming  that,  any  more  than 
I  assume  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  declaration  of  war  to  have 
been  signed  bv  the  President.  The  Constitution  provides  that 
Congress  shall  declare  war. 

i£r.  Miller.  Well,  I  am  aware  of  that.  I  was  asking  what  your 
assumption  was  in  this  case  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  X  will  assume  both  cases.  I  will  assume, 
first,  that  the  joint  resolution  declaring  a  status  of  peace  was  signea 
by  the  President.  Then  what  is  your  answer.  And  if  it  was  not 
signed  by  the  President,  what  is  jrour  answer?     Please  answer  both. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  should  like  to  think  of  that  a  little,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Very  well.  I  imderstood  you,  when  you 
were  answering  a  question  of  mine  sometime  ago,  to  sav  that  you 
and  a  gentleman  named  Hurst  had  prepared,  or  had  to  do  with  the 
preparation  of  the  plans  for  the  covenant  of  the  league  which  was 
submitted  to  the  commission.     Am  I  correct  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  full  name  of  this  Mr.  Hurst  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  C.  J.  B.  Hurst. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  does  the  ''C"  stand  for? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  only  know  his  initials. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  long  were  you  associated  with  him? 

Mr.  Miller.  He  was  there  in  Paris  all  the  time  that  I  was  there — 
most  of  the  tijne. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  long  were  you  in  conference  with  him 
in  the  preparation  of  this  plan  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Several  days,  I  think.  Senator.     I  don't  remember. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  you  do  not  know  his  first  name  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  escapes  me  at  the  moment  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  have  known  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  known  it;  but  it  escapes  mo  at  the  moment. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  was  his  business  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  He  is  legal  adviser  to  the  British  foreign  office. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  he  an  attorney  at  law  in  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  assume  that  he  is. 

Sena1x)r  Moses.  He  has  no  connection  with  Mr.  Francis  Hurst, 
former  editor  of  the  Economist  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  know  nothing  as  to  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  He  is  an  Englishmen,  is  he  not,  a  subject  of 
Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  I  assume  so. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  a  writer  in  public 
journals? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  he  has  written :  ves. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  in  what  journals  he  has 
written? 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  British  publication 
called  Common  Sense  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  T  have  seen  copies  of  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  are  quite  sure  there  is  such  a  publi- 
cation ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  think  you  have  seen  copies  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Mr.  Hurst  contributed 
to  that  pubhcation  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  that  a  pacificist  journal  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  recall,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  Mr.  Hurst  an  advocate  of  peace  without 
victory  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  he  not  well  known  in  England  as  a 
pacificist  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  he  not  protest  against  the  war  in  his 
articles  which  were  published,  and  did  he  not  say  that  peace  ought 
to  be  established  at  once  without  victory? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  ever  discuss  with  him  any  of  tbese 
questions  about  the  conduct  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  not  know  that  he  was  a  critic  of  the 
British  conduct  of  the  war,  right  straight  through  the  war? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  did  not  know  as  to  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  was  suspected  of 
being  a  pro-German  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Miller,  when  was  your  law  firm  organized  in  its 
present  form  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  1915. 

Senator  Moses.  Are  there  other  partners  besides  Mr.  Auchincloss? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir.  The  firm  nas  only  had  a  nominal  existence 
since  the  war  commenced. 

Senator  Moses.  Since  he  entered  the  war? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  Mr.  Francis  Lord  Warren  a  partner  of  yours  t 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  he  associated  with  the  firm? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  he  was  associated  with  me  and  also  with  the 
firm. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  he  associated  with  you  in  Paris? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  In  what  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  He  was  an  assistant. 

Senator  Moses.  He  performed  the  duties  of  translator  to  the 
American  commission,  did  he  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Moses.  Had  you  a  partner  named  Blatchford  I 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  he  associated  ^nth  the  firm  I 

Mr.  Miller.  He  was  a  clerk  of  the  firm. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  he  in  Paris  abo  ( 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  that  I  ever  knew  of. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  he  now  attached  to  the  firm? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  what  he  is  doing  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  legal  staff  of  any  of  the 
departments  here  so  far  as  you  know  t 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  so  far  as'  I  know. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Miller,  there  is  one  matter  that  I  think  was  left 
in  a  little  confusion  in  the  answers  that  you  gave  first.  The  different 
delegations  to  the  peace  conference  voted  as  a  unit  when  it  came  to 
A  vote  did  they  not?  It  made  no  difference  how  many  delegates 
this  country  had  or  any  other  country  had,  the  vote  was  by  countries  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  was  the  vote  of  Great  Britain  or  France,  or  what- 
ever it  might  be. 

Senator  Fall.  They  voted  by  countries.  They  had  no  advantage 
by  having  a  superior  number  oi  delegates  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  unless  it  might  be  some  advantage  of  con- 
venience in  dividing  the  work. 

Senator  Fall.  I  mean  no  advantage  in  deciding  questions  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  could  see. 

Senator  Fall.  You  were  asked  about  that  and  about  the  number 
of  delegates,  and  stated  that  some  others  later  joined  the  delegation, 
and  some  were  not  present  at  the  time,  and  I  simply  wanted  to  clear 
the  record  in  that  regard,  so  that  it  would  appear  plainly  that  it  made 
no  difference  whether  they  were  there  or  not  there,  that  each  country 
had  one  vote  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Irrespective  of  the  number  of  delegates  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Have  you  finished,  Senator  Fall  ? 

Senator  Fall.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  one  question  for  my 
information.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  81  of  the  committee  print  of 
the  treaty,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  you  will  see  the  latter  part  of 
article  15  of  the  covenant  for  the  league  of  nations.  I  will  read  it. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

The  council  may  in  any  case  under  thia  article  refer  the  dispute  to  the  asfiembly. 
The  dispute  shall  be  so  referred  at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute,  pro\  ided 
that  such  request  be  made  within  14  days  after  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  the 
council. 

In  any  case  referred  to  the  assembly,  all  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  of  article 
12  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  council  shall  apply  to  the  action  and  powers 
of  the  assembly,  pro^dded  that  a  report  be  made  by  the  assembly,  if  concurred  in  by 
the  representatives  of  those  members  of  the  league  represented  on  the  council  and  of 
a  majority  of  the  other  members  of  the  league,  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  shall  have  the  same  force  as  a  rej>ort  by  the 
council  concurred  in  by  all  the  members  thereof  other  than  the  representatives  of  one 
or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 
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Now,  suppose  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  had  a  dispute. 
Great  Britain  has  six  votes  in  the  assembly,  has  she  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  there  is  a  vote  for  each  of  the  four  dominions, 
and  one  for  India. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  mairv  does  that  make  for  Great  Britain, 
the  British  Empire  altogether  ?  i  ou  know  what  the  British  Empire 
is,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Filler.  I  do,  but 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  many  votes  does  the  British  Empire 
have  in  the  assembly  altogether  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  British  Empire  has  one  vote,  Canada  has  one 
vote,  Australia  has  one  vote,  New  Zealand  has  one  vote 

Senator  Brandegee.  Wait  a  minute. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  insist  that  the  fatness  be  allowed  to  finish 
his  answer. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not   are. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  committee  has  a  right  to  have  the  ques- 
tion answered. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  is  the  committee,  not  a  matter  of  the  Senator 
personally. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  the  witness  should  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Senator  Swanson.  This  is  not  done  entirely  for  any  one  Senator. 
It  is  for  the  entire  committee. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  have  the  right  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
witness  to  what  I  think  was  a  misstatement.  I  am  going  to  give 
the  witness  a  chance  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  should  like  to  complete  the  answer. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  you  the  difference 
between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  witness  was  enumerating  the  votes  that 
the  British  Empire  had  in  the  assembly. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Please  enumerate  the  votes  that  the  British 
Empire  has  in  the  assembly. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  British  Empire  has  one  vote,  Canada  has  one 
vote,  Australia  has  one  vote,  New  Zealand  has  one  vote,  South  Africa 
has  one  vote,  and  India  has  one  vote. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  not  Canada  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  I 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Then,  why  do  you  say  the  British  Empire 
has  one  vote  and  Canada  has  one  vote? 

Mr.  Miller.  Because  that  is  what  the  covenant  says. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  it  not  say  that  Great  Britain  has  one 
vote,  and  its  self-governing  colonies,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and 
India  each  have  one  vote  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  does  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  British  Empire  altogether  has  six  votes, 
has  it  not,  in  the  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  can  only  answer  it  except  in  the  way  I  have  an- 
swered it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  total  of  the  votes  that  the 
British  Empire  has,  as  you  have  answered  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  total  as  I  have  answered  it  is  that  the  British 
Empire  has  one  vote,  Canada  has  one  vote,  AustraUa  one  vote,  India 
one  vote,  South  Africa  one  vote,  and  New  Zealand  one  vote. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  That  makes  six  votes  under  the  control  of 
the  British  Empire,  does  it  not  i 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  the  covenant  provides,  does  it  not, 
that  a  party  to  the  dispute  can  not  sit  in  judgment,  can  not  partici- 
pate in  the  judgment  by  the  assembly  i 

Mr.  Miller.  To  be  precise,  it  excludes  that  vote  in  certain  conse- 
quence. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  it  not  exclude  the  vote  of  the  parties 
to  the  dispute,  from  participation  in  the  proceedings,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  t 

Air.  Miller.  No;  they  particioate  in  the  proceedings,  Senator. 
There  is  no  provision  that  they  shail  not  participate  in  the  proceedings. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  does  it  mean  then,  when  it  says  in  the 
part  I  have  read — 

Provided,  That  a  report  made  by  the  asHembly,  is  concurred  in  by  the  repreeentatives 
of  those  members  of  tne  league  represented  in  the  council  and  of  a  majority  of  the  other 
members  of  the  league,  exclusive  in  each  caae  of  the  repr«*entativefi  of  the  i)artiefl  to 
the  dispute? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  exclusive  in  relation  to  the  concurrence. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  can  not  participate  in  making  the 
renort,  can  they  ^ 

Mr.  Mn.LER.  I  do  not  see  why  they  can  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can,  if  this  English 
language  means  what  I  think  it  does: 

Pmvided,  That  a  report  made  by  the  assembly,  if  concurred  in  by  the  representa- 
tives of  those  members  of  the  league  represented  on  the  council  and  of  a  majority  of 
the  other  members  of  the  league,  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  repre8entati\  es  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute. 

Does  not  that  exclude  them  from  participation  in  the  report? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  because  that  is  not  what  it  says.  It  says  a 
report  made  bv  the  assembly,  if  concurred  in  by  the  representatives 
of  those  members  of  the  league  represented  on  the  council,  and  a 
majority  of  the  other  members,  of  tne  league,  exclusive  in  each  case 
of  the  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

That  IS  in  regard  to  concurrence  by  the  representatives  of  those 
members  represented  on  the  council,  and  in  regard  to  the  concur- 
rence of  a  majority  of  the  other  members  of  the  league.  *' Exclu- 
sive" relates  to  that.  The  effect  of  the  vote  is  the  effect  of  their 
concurrence  or  nonconcurrence.  as  described  here. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  clo  you  understand  by  that  where 
two  nations  are  members  of  this  league,  and  at  the  request  of  one 
of  them  a  dispute  has  been  referred  to  the  assembly,  that  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  can  participate  in  the  decision  of  their  own  case  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  take  part,  yes;  but  under  this  provision  their 
concurrence  or  their  nonconcurrence  does  not  affect  certain  results 
of  the  decision. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  mean  that  they  can  vote  on  the 
adoption  of  the  report  ? 

>ur.  Miller.  In  my  opmion,  yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  WeD,  I  just  wanted  to  get  your  opinion. 

Senator  Harding.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  there  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Certainly. 
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Senator  Harding.  Suppose  a  case  affecting  Australia  should  go 
from  the  council  to  the  assembly  for  settlement,  and  under  this  pro- 
vision a  majority  vote  of  the  assembly  carried  the  decision,  if  it  is 
concurred  in  by  the  members  of  the  council  apart  from  those  con- 
cerned in  this  dispute,  would  the  other  representatives  of  the  British 
Empire  be  restrained  from  voting  in  the  assembly  if  it  was  a  matter 
in  which  Australia  was  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  ask  a  question.  Senator? 

Senator  Harding.  Certainly.     I  want  to  make  it  clear. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  dispute  is  between  Australia  and  some  other 

Senator  Harding.  Some  other  country  than  Great  Britain.  We 
will  say  it  is  between  Australia  and  the  United  States,  for  example? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  And  we  will  say  that  the  matter  in  dispute  is 
Agreed  on  in  the  council  except  by  Australia.  Australia  has  no  place 
in  the  council. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  it  was  referred  to  the  council.  Senator,  there  is  a 
provision  in  Article  IV — 

Any  member  of  the  league  not  represented  on  the  council  shall  be  in\'ited  to  send  a 
representative  to  sit  as  a  member  at  any  meeting  of  the  council  during  the  consideration 
of  matters  specially  affecting  the  interests  of  that  member  of  the  league. 

Senator  Harding.  Let  us  disregard  that.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
<lispute  between  the  United  States  and  Australia  goes  from  the  council 
to  the  assembly.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  clear  up  is,  wiU  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  and  India  and  her  other  possessions,  other  than 
Australia  have  a  right  to  vote  in  the  assembly  in  that  decision  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  tliink,  Senator,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  that.  I 
can  only  give  you  my  own  opinion,  which  is  that  they  would. 

Senator  Harding.  That  they  would  i 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  was  going  to  ask  him  that  very  question. 

Senator  Sw ANSON.  Let  him  nnisJi. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  had  not  quite  finished  my  answer.  Senator.  I 
paused,  but  I  had  not  quite  finished. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Miller.  ^Vlthough  I  wish  to  point  out  that  you  used  the  words 
*' Great  Britain"  I  think  that  name  does  not  appear  in  the  treaty. 

Senator  Harding.  You  know  what  1  mean.  I  mean  the  associated 
governments  of  the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  I  pointed  out,  Senator,  that  the  British  Em- 
pire  

Senator  Harding.  The  British  Dominions.  Choose  any  term  you 
like.     You  know  precisely  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  Senator,  there  was  no  misapprehension,  but  1 
wanted  to  allude  to  the  point,  because  the  words  ''British  Empire" 
as  used  here,  include  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire  that  are  not 
dominions,  that  are  outside  of  dominions.  That  is  the  British  Km- 
pire  here. 

Senator  Harding.  I  am  not  trying  to  be  querulous  or  smart  about 
it.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  this  fact:  In  a  dispute  between  one  of 
Britain's  domimons  vmich  participated  with  her  in  the  defense  of  tlie 
realm,  arising  between  that  dominion  and  the  United  States,  it  goes 
apparently  to  the  assembly  for  a  vote.  Will  India  and  England  and 
Cfanada  and  the  other  British  possessions,  other  than  the  one  part^  to 
the  dispute,  have  votes  in  the  assembly  in  detennining  the  question  * 
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Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  would  ^  Senator ,  because 
this  covenant  has  gone  very  far  in  the  direction  of  making  Australia 
a  separate  entity  internationally.  I  do  not  say  that  it  has  reached 
that  point,  but  I  do  say  that  it  has  gone  very  far  in  that  direction  in 
my  opinion. 

Senator  Fall.  She  is  a  separate  party  to  the  treaty  herself  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  treaty  is  made 

Senator  Fall.  I  was  referring  to  pages  5  and  7,  which  I  have 
before  me.     She  signed  by  her  representatives. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  under  their  theory,  as  I  imderstand  it,  the  treaty 
is  made  by  the  King  for  the  British  Empire  and  for  Canada  and  for 
Australia  and  so  on. 

Senator  Fall.  Whatever  the  theory  may  be,  it  says: 

His  Maieety,  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of 
the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  Emporor  of  India,  bv: 

The  Right  Honorable  mvid  Lloyd  George,  M.  P.,  first  lord  of  his  treasury  and  prime 
minister; 
The  Right  Honorable  Andrew  Bonar  Law,  M.  P.,  his  lord  privy  seal; 
The  Right  Honorable  Viscount  Milner,  G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G./his  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies; 

The  Right  Honorable  Arthur  James  Balfour,  O.  M.,  M.  P.,  his  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  aftairs; 
Tlie  Right  Honorable  Greorge  NicoU  Barnes,  M.  P.,  minister  without  portfolio; 
And — 

For  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  by: 

The  Honorable  Charles  Joseph  Doherty,  minister  of  justice; 
The  Honorable  Arthur  Lewis  Sifton,  minister  of  customs; 
For  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  bv: 

The  Right  Honorable  William  Morris  Hughes,  attorney  general  and  prime  minister; 
The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Joseph  Cooke,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  minister  for  the  navy; 
For  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  by: 

General  the  Right  Honorable  Louis  Botha,  minister  of  native  affairs  and  prime 
minister; 

Lieutenant  General  the  Right  Honorable  Jan  Christian  Smuts,  K.  C,  minister  of 
defense; 

For  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  by: 

The  Right  Honorable  William  Ferguson  Massey,  minister  of  labor  and  prime  minis- 
ter; 

For  India,  by: 

The  Right  Honorable  Edwin  Samuel  Montaf^,  M.  P.,  his  secretary  of  state  for  India; 
Brlajor  General  His  Highness  Maharaja  Sir  Ganga  Singh  Bahadur,  Maharaja  of 
Bikaner,  G.  C.  S.  I.,  G.  C.  I.  E.,  G.  C.  V.  O.,  K.  C.  B.,  A.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  was  to  that  that  I  alluded. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Now,  I  want  to  resume  my  examination. 
I  Diras  just  about,  in  the  next  question,  to  ask  you  the  very  question 
that  Senator  Harding  asked.  I  notice  on  page  43  of  this  treaty  in  the 
annex  it  describes  the  original  members  of  the  league  of  nations 
signatories  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  They  are  so  headed,  and  when  it 
comes  to  the  British  Empire  these  words  are  used:  "British  Em- 
pire/' "Canada,''  "Australia,"  "New  Zealand,"  "South  Africa," 
-India." 

There  are  six  of  them.  There  are  six  votes,  as  I  understand  it, 
n  the  assembly,  to  which  upon  the  request  of  either  party,  within  14 
lays  after  a  mspute  comes  to  the  council,  the  dispute  must  be  re- 
no 'ved.  Now,  I  ask  you  this:  Suppose  a  dispute  develops  between 
vtkCLt  I  suppose  as  correctly  described  as  the  United  Kingdom  of 
r^ngland,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wal^,  which  I  suppose  is  called 
t  Britain;  supposing  a  dispute  arises  between  tnat  portion  of 
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the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  upon  the 
request  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  dispute  is  removed  from 
the  council  to  the  assembly,  where  there  are  these  six  British  votes; 
what  we  call  the  United  Kingdom,  and  these  self-governing  colonies, 
Australia,  Canada,  South  Africa,  India,  and  New  Zealand,  which  are 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  Would  they  be  allowed  to  have  five 
votes  in  that  dispute  while  the  United  States  is  excluded  from  any 
vote? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  I  have  answered  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  should  like  to  have  you  answer  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  I  have  answered  that  if  the  dispute  were 
such  that  it  in  no  way  involved  any  of  the  dominions  or  India,  which 
is  proposed  by  your  hypothesis 

Senator  Brandegee.  My  hypothesis  is  that  they  are  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  are  allowed  to  sit  in  a  dispute  between  a  part 
of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States,  whJe  the  United  States 
is  clearly  excluded  from  participation.  I  wanted  to  know  if  that  was 
your  imderstanding,  or  whether  you  consider  the  question  to  be 
m  doubt  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  is  in  a  great  deal  of  doubt,  Senator,  because 
it  is  very  difficult  to  imag^e  a  dispute  in  which  the  British  dominions 
and  India  would  not  be  interested  in  the  result. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  seems  to  me  so.  That  is,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  case  where  they  would  not  be  interested,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  there  is  any  doubt  about  it;  but  if  it  is  in  doubt,  in  your 
opinion  as  an  international  lawyer  and  as  the  expert  adviser  of  the 
commission  that  drafted  the  league  of  nations  covenant,  do  you  not 
think  now  is  the  time  to  clear  up  that  doubt,  before  we  take  the 
chances  of  submitting  a  vital  dispute  affecting  the  United  Stat^ 
to  a  tribimal  from  which  we  are  excluded  and  in  which  Great  Britain, 
or  the  British  Empire,  may  have  five  votes  to  our  none  ?  Is  not  now 
the  time  to  clear  that  up  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Why,  Senator,  my  doubt  was  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  hypothesis. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  there  about  the  hypothesis  that  is 
doubtful  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  there  might  be  a  dispute  affecting  the  British 
Empire  in  which  Canada  and  the  other  dominions  and  India  were 
not  interested.  The  question  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harding)  asked  me  was  concerning  a  dispute  with  Australia,  which 
is  a  possibility,  I  admit. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  know  his  question  involves  the  question 
whether  Great  Britain — or  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
as  I  imderstood  you — ^would  be  allowed  to  vote  on  the  Australian 
dispute  ?  My  question  is  whether  in  a  dispute  between  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  United  States 
of  America  on  the  other,  all  the  other  members  of  the  British  Empire 
which  are  allowed  delegates  in  the  assembly  are  to  be  avowed  to  vote 
in  a  case  in  which  the  British  Empire  is  interested,  while  we  are  to  be 
excluded  from  voting  on  the  report  on  that  dispute.  You  imder- 
stand  the  question,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  I  imderstand  the  question,  Senator.  The  doul>t 
I  expressed  was  not  as  to  the  answer  to  the  question,  but  as  to  tiie 
possibiUty  of  the  case  arising. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  mean  that  you  denj  the  possibility 
of  the  United  States  ever  having  a  difference  of  opinion  with  Great 
Britain  which  would  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  of  the 
league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  no;  that  is  possible:  but 

Senator  Brandegee.  Assuming  that  that  possibility  has  arisen, 
and  I  repeat  the  question  which  I  just  asked  you,  and  to  which  I  did 
not  quite  understand  your  answer.     You,  however,  seem  to  doubt 

something 

Mr.  Miller.  I  will  make  it  perfectly  clear. 
Senator  Brandegee.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Miller.  Suppose  a  dispute  between  the  British  Empire  and 
the  United  States:  As  I  imderstand  it,  in  that  dispute  neither  Canada, 
Austraha,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  or  India  nas  any  interest. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  are  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  are 
thev  not  ? 

tHr.  Miller.  If  they  have  an  interest,  then  they  would  be  parties 
to  the  dispute.     That  is  what  I  am  in  doubt  about. 
Senator  Harding.  Who  determines  that  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you   claim  there   can   be   any  dispute 

between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  of  America  in 

which  the  units  that  compose  the  British  Empire  are  not  interested  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  was  the  point  I  was  raising.  Senator;  because 

then,  if 

Senator  Brandegee.  Suppose 

Senator  Swanson.  Let  him  finish  his  answer. 
Senator  Brandegee.  Very  well;  let  him  answer.     I  am  glad  to 
have  him. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  that  case  they  would  be  interested  and  would 
come  within  the  provisions  of  parties  to  the  dispute,  and  would  be 
excluded. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  which  case  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  In  that  case. 
Senator  Brandegee.  In  which  case  1 

Mr.  Miller.  In  the  case  of  a  dispute  in  which,  as  you  say,  they 
nv-Quld  be  interested,  they  would  come  within  the  expression  **  parties 
to  the  dispute." 

Senator  Brandegee.  Can  you  imagine  a  case  in  which  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  United  States  and  that  portion  of  the  British 
JEmpire  composed  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  which 
would  not  interest  all  tne  members  of  the  British  Empire  as  an 
Empire? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  what  I  can  not  imagine,  Senator,  and  that  is 
^hy  I  say  they  would  be  parties  to  the  dispute  and  would  be  excluded 
against  the  United  States. 
Senator  Brandegee.  Then,  is  it  your  imderstanding  that  no  dis- 
pute could  arise  between  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and 
JBngland,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  on  the  other  hand  in  which 
aJl  members  of  the  British  Empire  would  not  be  interested  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  I  can  not  think  of  any  such  dispute. 
Senator  Brandegee.  Then  you  think  they  all  would  be  excluded, 
tead  of  having  the  right  to  participate,  do  you  not? 
3ir.  Miller.  In  the  case  you  suppose. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  Then  what  did  you  mean  by  saying  in  your 
previous  answers  that  you  had  some  doubt  about  it '( 

Mr.  Miller.  That  was  not  the  same  question.  That  was  if  there 
was  a  possibiUty  of  dispute  between  Australia  and  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  there  might  be  a 
dispute  between  Australia  and  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  no;  there  might  be. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Very  well.  In  that  case  would  the  other 
self-governing  colonies  of  the  British  Empire  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  a  case  where  the  others 
would  not  be  interested,  but  I  think  perhaps  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
such  a  case,  where  the  interests  ol  Canada  would  be  adverse  to 
Australia. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  think  the  question  was 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  care  to  be  interrupted 

Senator  Swanson.  The  question  was 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  conducting  this  examination,  and  you 
have  no  right  to  interrupt  it  without  I  yield  to  you. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  the  Senator  insists,  I  will  not  press  my  ques- 
tion for  the  present. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  yield.  As  I  understand  you,  Mr. 
Miller,  there  might  arise  a  case  where  one  English  colony  was  inter- 
ested in  a  dispute,  and  it  would  be  doubtful  whether  another  English 
colony  would  be  interested  or  not. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  visualize  a  case  where  it 
would  be  doubtful,  but  it  is  perhaps  possible.  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  can  not  conceive  that  there  would  be  any 
doubt  that  one  part  of  the  British  Empire  would  be  interested  in 
anything  that  affected  the  whole  British  Empire,  just  as  any  State  of 
the  American  Union  would  be  interested  in  everything  that  pertains 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  But  if  there  was  a  doubt  or  could 
be  a  doubt  in  anv  case,  in  your  opinion  who  would  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  they  were  interested  or  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  me  explain,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Certainly,  that  is  what  I  am  asking  you  about. 

Mr.  Miller.  When  I  answered  the  Senator  from  Ohio  he  raised 
the  question  of  Australia.  I  was  thinking  of  it  as  perhaps  a  possi- 
bility— a  technical  possibility.  I  can  not  think  of  a  concrete  case 
which  would  arise,  but  perhaps  some  such  case  could  arise.  None 
have  been  suggested  that  I  Imow  of,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
presumption  would  certainly  be  that  a  dispute  involving  one  part  of 
the  British  Empire  would  involve  all  of  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  think  you  have  answered  the  ques- 
tion ?  You  know  I  asked  you  who  would  decide  the  question  in  case 
there  was  a  doubt.     Do  you  think  you  have  answered  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  I  have  fully  answered  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  No;  I  did  not  think  you  had.  Do  you  care 
to  answer  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  yes.  I  think  the  presumption  would  be,  certainly, 
that  every  part  of  the  British  Empire  was  interested. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  there  was  a  doubt,  and  it  was  only  de- 
pending upon  a  presumption,  who  would  decide  the  doubt  ? 
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Mr.  Miller.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  reouire  the  unan- 
nnous  vote  of  the  assembly  to  permit  any  part  of  the  British  Empire 
to  participate  in  that  case. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  that  case  the  very  people  who  mi^t  be 
interested^the  question  is,  being  interested,  are  tney  to  be  aUowed 
to  vote  in  their  own  case  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Their  vote,  in  my  judgment,  would  not  have  any 
eflFect  on  the  matter,  because  every  other  power  would  have  to  agree 
imanimously  that  they  be  admitted. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  woidd  they  be  allowed  to  vote  or  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  answer  that  by  savmg  that  they  wotild,  in  my 
opinion,  be  allowed  to  vote — to  record  what  they  thought — but  that 
it  would  not  affect  the  result. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  party  whose 
right  to  participate  in  the  proceedings  is  challenged  because  he  may 
be  interested  would  be  allowed  to  vote  as  to  his  own  qualifications, 
as  to  whether  he  was  interested  and  should  be  excluded  or  not. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  he  would  have  a  right  to  record  his  view  that 
he  was  not  interested. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  recording  his  view, 
or  making  an  oral  statement.  I  asked  you,  would  he  have  a  right  to 
vote  on  me  question  and  have  his  vote  counted  as  determining  his 
own  credentials  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  said  his  vote  would  not  count  in  my  opmion. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Then,  what  woidd  be  the  use  of  letting  him 
vote  at  all  if  you  would  not  count  his  vote  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  applies  to  a  great  many  votes.  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Some  in  the  South;  ye^.  1  did  not  suppose 
the  lea^e  was  going  to  do  business  on  those  principles. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  applies  to  any  minority  vote,  where  a  majority 
controls. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Well,  I  give  it  up. 

Senator  Harding.  I  think  it  will  help  us  to  get  an  understanding 
if  you  will  return  for  the  moment  to  the  language  in  article  15,  if  the 
witness  will  say  to  us  whether  a  prejudicial  or  fraternal  interest  makes 
one  of  the  British  subsidiary  powers  a  party  to  the  dispute.  It  says 
in  the  language  used  here — 

Exclusive  in  each  case  of  represeDtatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Is  there  anj  construction  whereby  in  a  strictly  technical  way  a 
British  dominion  would  become  a  party  to  a  dispute  raised  by  another 
dominion  ?    Let  us  go  back,  for  example,  to  our  AustraUan  question. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  If  we  had  a  dispute  with  Australia,  do  you  con- 
strue it  that  Canada  could  in  any  way  be  counted  as  a  party  to  the 
dispute? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  Senator,  it  might  be  possible  to  think  of  a  case 
i^rhere  Canada  would  have  no  interest,  but  it  seems  to  me 

Senator  Harding.  But  now,  mark  you,  the  language  does  not  say 
''Jiaving  an  interest.^' 

Mr.  Miller.  No. 

Senator  Harding.  It  says  '^a  party  to  the  dispute." 

^fr.  Miller.  -Yes. 
-  Senator  Harding.  And  that  is  precisely  what  I  am  anxious  to  see 
cleared  up.     I  can  not  myself  conceive,  these  nations  being  members 
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of  the  league,  how  any  of  them  save  the  one  directly  interested  can 
be  in  any  way  a  party  to  the  dispute,  though  I  can  very  well  conceive 
of  every  one  of  them  being  interested. 

Senator  McCumber.  Let  me  ask  right  there :  If  we  have  any  trouble 
with  Canada,  where  do  we  go  to  settle  that  trouble  ?  We  go  to  Great 
Britain — that  is,  the  British  Empire,  as  represented  by  Great  Britain- 
do  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  want  to  settle  it  diplomatically.    Canada 
has  no  diplomatic  agent  here.     We  have  to  deal  with  Great  Britain, 
'do  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  theory  and  the  practice  are  very  different  in  that 
regard.  Theoretically  we  deal  with  London,  but  it  is  not  so  prac- 
tically. 

Senator  McCltmber.  But  she,  of  course,  refers  the  matter  to  her 
dominion,  and  will  generally  go  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  that 
dominion ;  but  in  afl  cases  in  matters  of  dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion  we  must  deal  with  the  British  Government, 
must  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  I  want  to  repeat,  because  I  do  not  think  it 
is  technical  at  all — I  think  it  is  very  practical — that  the  negotiations 
in  that  event  have  been  carried  on  directly  with  Canada.  That  is  a 
practical  matter. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Canada  has  no  diplomatic  relations  with  any 
country? 

Mr.  Miller.  'No. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  If  a  dispute  arises,  it  is  a  dispute  between  the 
British  Empire,  representing  Canada,  and  the  other  Government. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  true,  Senator. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  So  that  any  dispute  that  could  arise  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  involves  the  whole 
British  Empire. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  seems  so  to  me,  Senator;  but  I  mean  to  say  that  as 
a  practical  matter  somebody  is  usually  appointed  who  is  satisfac- 
tory  

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  is  not  the  question.  But  it  disqualifies 
the  whole  British  Empire  from  participating  in  the  decision. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  my  opinion,  I  can  not  conceive  of  a  case  where  it 
would  not  be  interested. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  what  we  wanted  to  understand. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  If  a  dispute  arises  between  the  British  Em- 
pire and  the  United  States,  does  not  that  disqualify  all  of  the  parts  of 
the  British  Empire  from  participating  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  bo  impossible  to 
suppose  that  they  were  not  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  that  case. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  there  any  other  questions  ? 

Senator  Fall.  Yes.  I  should  like  to  see  if  we  can  get  at  the  truth 
of  this  business.  Under  the  status  as  it  exists  to-day  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  it  is  true  that  a  diplo- 
matic question  affecting  Canada  would  be  taken  up  \xy  Great  Britain; 
but  what  will  be  the  status  after  the  adoption  of  this  treaty? 


J .- 
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Senator  Hitchcock.  The  same  thing 

Senator  Fall.  You  are  answering  for  the  witness,  and  you  and  I 
disagree  absolutely. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  thought  you  were  asking  me. 

Senator  Fall.  I  say,  granting  that  disputes  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to-day  are  taken  up  to  Great  Britain,  which  is  the 
truth,  what  will  be  the  status  if  this  treaty  is  ratified  ?  I  will  go  on 
and  explain  a  little  further.  You  said,  Mr.  Miller,  that  you  could 
not  imagine  a  case  in  which  Great  Britain  might  be  interested  and  her 
colonies  not  be  interested.  Great  Britain  has  a  coastwise  trading  act 
applicable  to  the  Ejngdom  of  Great  Britain,  but  not  applicable  to 
Canada  or  Australia,  just  as  we  have  a  coastwise  trading  act. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have.     I  am  not  siu^  about  the  British  act. 

Senator  Fall.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  general  navigation 
act  of  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  am  not  clear  that  it  La  just  like  ours. 

Senator  Fall.  You  know  that  under  the  British  North  American 
Act  of  Union,  of  1867,  the  different  Provinces  of  Canada  have  juris- 
diction over  lands  and  mines  and  real  estate  and  timber  etc.,  within 
their  own  confines,  and  that  under  that  act  of  1867  and  subsequent 
acts  amendatory  to  it  the  general  Dominion  Government  ol  Canada 
exercises  appellate  jurisdiction  over  those  matters,  and  in  some  cases 
original  jurisdiction,  and  has  absolute  control,  aside  from  any  control 
whatever  ot  Great  Britain  over  such  objects,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  I  know  generally  the  effect  of  that  act. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  there  could  be  a  case  arising  between  one  of 
those  Provinces,  which  has  entire  self-government  and  control  of 
this  property,  and  the  United  States,  which  in  so  far  as  the  subject- 
matter  was  concerned  would  not  interest  the  other  Provinces,  except 
as  they  might  say  they  would  generally  be  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  one  another. 

Mr.  Miller.  A  dispute  between  one  Province  of  Canada 

Senator  Fall.  One  of  the  dominions  of  the  British  Empire  and 
the  United  States,  in  which  the  other  dominions  of  the  British  Em- 
pire would  not  be  interested,  just  as  you  have  suggested  that  there 
might  arise  such  a  case  in  Australia.     Now,  if  Australia  has  final 

{'uTLsdiction  over  her  land  matters,  or,  for  instance,  over  certain  har- 
>ors  in  Australia,  and  she  owns  her  own  railroads,  with  which  Great 
Britain  has  absoluteljr  nothing  to  do,  and  New  Zealand  owns  her 
own  railroads,  a  question  might  arise  between  New  Zealand  and  the 
United  States  or  some  other  country,  in  which  Canada  was  not  inter- 
ested at  all.     Ordinarily  such  a  dispute  with  a  foreign  country  would 
fo  to  Great  Britain,  and  through  aiplomatic  arrangements  she  might 
ring  pressure  to  bear  on  New  Zealand  or  Australia,  exactly  as  the 
dispute  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  over  the  exclusion  act 
in  California,  so  far  as  the  public  schools  are  concerned,  or  over  the 
land  act  of  California,  might  indirectly  involve  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  might  bring  pressur    t    bear  upon  the  State  of 
California,     iiight  not  that  condition  arise  with  reierence  to  such  a 
dispute  as  we  have  been  discussing  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  very  diJB&cult,  Senator,  for  me  to  see  how  it  would 

not  involve  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire 

Senator  Fall.  The  difference  is  simply  this,  that  this  is  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  that  you  gentlemen  over  there  around  the 
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peace  table  gave  six  votes  to  Great  Britain-^that  is,  to  the  United 
tonffdom  one  vote,  to  Canada  one  vote,  to  Australia  one  vote,  to 
Soutn  Africa  one  vote,  to  India  one  vote,  to  New  Zealand  one  vote, 
or  six  votes  altogether,  and  you  did  not  give  a  vote  to  the  State 
of  California,  or  to  the  State  of  New  York,  or  to  any  one  of  the  48 
States  of  our  Union.     There  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  have  it  appear  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  my  answer  to  the  previous  question  was  not  completed  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  The  witness  can  now  complete  his  answer. 

Senator  Fall.  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  witness.  I  thought  he  had 
completed  his  answer. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  the  pardon  of  any- 
one. The  witness  has  signified  that  he  has  not  completed  his  answer, 
and  he  is  now  allowed  to  complete  it. 

Senator  Fall.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  remember  just  the  words  of  the  question,  or 
how  far  I  had  got  in  my  answer,  but  I  had  not  completed  it. 

Senator  Mc(Sjmber.  Let  the  stenographer  read  the  question  and 
the  answer  as  far  it  had  gone. 

(The  stenographer  read  as  follows:) 

Senator  Fall.  One  of  the  dominions  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  Statec 
in  which  the  other  dominions  of  the  British  Empire  would  not  be  interested,  just 
as  you  have  sugggested  that  there  might  arise  such  a  case  in  Australia.  Now  if  Aus- 
tralia has  final  jurisdiction  over  her  land  matters,  or  for  instance,  over  certain  har- 
bors in  Australia,  and  she  owns  her  own  railroads,  with  which  Great  Britain  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do,  and  New  Zealand  owns  her  own  railroads,  a  question  might 
arise  between  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States  or  some  other  country,  in  which 
Canada  was  not  interested  at  all.  Ordinarily  such  a  dispute  with  a  foreign  countiy 
would  go  to  Great  Britain,  and  through  diplomatic  arrangements  she  might  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  New  Zealand  or  Australia,  exactly  as  the  dispute  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  over  the  exclusion  act  in  California,  so  far  as  the  public  schools 
are  concerned,  or  over  the  land  act  of  California,  might  indirectly  involve  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  niight  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  State  of  California. 
Might  not  that  condition  arise  with  reference  to  such  a  dispute  as  we  have  been 
discussing? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  very  difficult.  Senator,  for  me  to  see  how  it  would  not  involve 
the  rest  of  the  British  Empire 

Senator  McCumber.  Now  you  may  complete  your  answer. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  see  how  it  would  not 
involve  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire,  because  a  dispute  regarding 
any  such  matters  would  arise  under  treaties  which  had  been  made 
with  the  British  Empire. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  the  answer,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Let  me  ask  this  one  question:  Under  the 
language  of  the  clause  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  which 
we  have  been  discussing — 

Exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute — 

If  we  had  a  dispute  with  Australia,  would  you  consider  that  all 
the  other  countries  which  constitute  the  British  Empire  were  parties 
to  that  dispute  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  seem  to  me,  Senator,  that  in  any  case  that 
I  can  think  of  they  would  be.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  imagine  a  theoretical  case,  some  dispute  that  might  arise  in  the 
future,  particularly  if  the  relations  of  the  British  Empire  change 
interse. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  What  I  am  surprised  at  is  that  your  answer 
now  seems  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  what  it  was  when  I  asked 
you  these  questions  in  the  earUer  part  of  your  examination ;  because 
you  were  saying  then,  as  I  understood  it,  that  a  dispute  with  one  of 
the  self-governing  colonies  of  the  British  Empire  would  not  exclude 
the  other  members  of  the  British  Empire  from  participating  in  the 
report  on  that  dispute. 

Mr.  MnxER.  If  I  recollect,  I  said  that  a  case  could  be  imagined. 
I  said  I  did  not  imagine  any.  I  said  that  in  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  pMr.  Hardmg]. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  wiU  put  the  question  in  this  way,  then: 
If  we  have  a  dispute  with  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales,  for 
instance,  do  you  think  that  any  of  the  Bntiish  self-governing  colonies 
can  participate  in  the  report  on  that  dispute? 

Mr.  Miller.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  think  they  would  all  be  excluded  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  they  will  all  be  excluded  in  that  case  bv  this 
language;  but  we  must  remember,  without  regard  to  the  technical 
question  of  voting,  that  they  would  have  no  effect  on  the  result. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  They  could  not  participate  in  the  report, 
could  they? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  might  conciu*  in  the  roport  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  if  they  chose. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  does  it  mean  then  by  saying — 

Exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  means  this,  that  their  concurrence  or  noncon- 
eurrence  is  immaterial.  It  might  well  be  that  Canada  or  AustraUa 
would  concur  with  the  view  of  the  United  States  against  the  British 
Empire  in  a  dispute  between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  can  that  be  so  when  the  very  language 
of  the  act  is — 

Provided,  That  a  report  made  by  the  assembly  if  concurred  in  by  the  repreeenta- 
tivee  of  those  members  of  the  league  represented  on  the  council  and  a  majonty  of  the 
otlier  members  of  the  league,  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  representatives  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute. 

Does  not  that  exclude  them  even  from  the  privilege  of  concurring 
in  the  report,  which  you  say  they  have  the  right  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  Senator;  this  is  what  I  thmk  it  means.  Let  me 
take  an  arbitration  case  to  illustrate  exactly  what  I  mean;  and  in 
order  to  simplify  it,  may  I  take  the  council  instead  of  the  assembly  ? 
The  council  is  composed  at  present  of  nine  members.  Now  I  will 
assume  that  the  dispute  is  between  two  States  represented  on  the 
council.  The  provisions  of  article  15  are  that  if  tne  report  is  con- 
curred in  by  the  other  seven  members,  it  has  a  certain  effect,  but  it 
does  not  say  that  one  of  the  other  two  may  not  concur  in  it  if  he 
cliooses;  but  his  concurrence  in  it  or  his  dissent  from  it  would  not 
aflect  the  result  that  the  report  concurred  in  by  the  seven  members 
-wrould  have.  The  distinction,  I  admit,  has  no  practical  result;  but 
you  asked  me  as  to  the  precise  language  and  I  think  that  is  the 
efiect  of  it. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  was  asking,  of  course,  not  as  to  the  council 
l>xit  as  to  the  assembly,  and  that  is  what  I  have  directed  my  entire 
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examination  to,  because  it  is  in  the  assembly  that  the  self-governing 
colonies  of  the  British  Empire  have  votes,  and  not  in  the  council. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  Therefore  what  you  say  about  the  council  is 
not  responsive  at  all  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  Senator,  it  is  intended  to  be  responsive.  I 
took  it  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  of  numbers.  I  did  not  intend  to 
evade  the  question. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  know  you  did  not.  I  did  not  know  that  you 
saw  the  point  of  my  question.  Of  course,  the  question  does  not 
arise  in  the  coimcil  as  to  whether  the  self-governing  colonies  of  Great 
Britain  can  vote,  but  that  question  continually  arises  in  the  assembly 
where  each  self-governing  colony  has  a  vote,  and  there  are  six  votes 
of  the  British  Empire  in  the  assembly;  and  the  whole  object  of  my 
inquiry  for  the  last  hour  has  been  to  ascertain  whether,  the  UniteJl 
States  being  excluded  certainly  from  concurring  in  the  report  of  the 
assembly  because  it  is  a  party  to  the  dispute — the  question  is  whether 
all  the  British  self-governing  colonies  are  excluded  also  in  case  of  a 
row  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  itself.  The  council 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.     I  am  talking  about  the  assembly. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  the  provisions  are  the  same. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  provisions  are  not  the  same,  because 
Great  Britain  has  only  one  vote  in  the  council  and  we  have  one  vote. 
In  the  assembly  Great  Britain  has  six  votes  and  we  have  one,  and  if 
we  are  a  party  to  a  dispute  with  Great  Britain  our  one  vote  is  excluded, 
and  we  can  not  concur  in  it  because  we  are  a  party  in  interest;  and  I 
understood  you  first  to  say  that  the  self-governing  colonies,  if  they 
themselves  were  not  original  parties  to  the  dispute,  could  sit  there  ancl 
vote,  although  Great  Britain  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  no;  I  never  said  that.  You  are  mistaken.  I 
did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  will  have  to  leave  that  to  the  record,  and 
I  can  not  quote  the  whole  record.  But  that  was  clearly  what  I 
understood  you  to  say. 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  Senator,  I  did  not  say  so,  and  I  am  sure  the 
record  will  show  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  record. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  what  I  said  in  answer  to  your  last  question  I  took 
the  council  simply  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  of  numbers.  My  opinion 
is  the  same  as  to  the  assembly.  I  think  in  a  dispute  between  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States  the  votes  of  tne  dominions  and 
of  India  would  not  coimt  in  the  force  that  the  report  would  have  under 
the  last  paragraph  of  article  15;  but  I  do  think  there  is  nothing  in 
article  15  which  would  prevent  one  of  the  dominions  or  all  of  them 
from  concurring  in  that  report  in  favor  of  the  United  States  and 
against  the  British  Empire;  but  their  concurrence  would  not  affect 
or  change  the  force  of  the  report. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  they  have  the  right  to  concur,  they  cer- 
tainly have  the  right  to  nonconcur,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  means  to  vote  against  it,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  And  that  would  not  have  any  effect  upon  the  force 
of  the  report. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Not  if  they  were  outvoted,  of  course. 
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Mr.  Miller.  No,  but  their  votes  are  not  counted,  according  to  the 
ast  paragraph  of  article  15,  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Not  only  not  counted,  but  the  language  is 
Uiat  they  are  excluded  from  concurrence,  in  my  opinion;  but  I  will 
leave  it  right  there. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  practical  difference 
between  what  you  have  expressed  and  what  I  nave  expressed. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Well,  I  do. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Are  there  any  other  questions  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  Let  us  see  what  is  the  practical  effect  of  this. 
Let  us  see  if  I  have  got  it  clear  in  my  mind  about  going  to  the  assem- 
bly. The  United  States  has  a  dispute.  The.  United  States  has 
a^eed  that  it  will  not  ^o  to  war  in  a  dispute  provided  it  has  been 
referred  to  the  assembly,  and  provided  that  the  members  of  the 
coimcil  represented  in  the  assembly,  and  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  assembly  agree  on  a  report — excluding  the  members  interested. 

Mr.  Miller,   les. 

Senator  Swanson.  Now,  when  it  comes  up  it  is  left  to  the  United 
States  to  determine,  when  that  report  is  made,  whether  a  majority, 
either  in  the  council  or  the  assembly,  is  composed  of  people  not 
interested,  is  it  not?  That  is  what  is  requirea  te  make  it  oinding 
on  ua  under^ur  obligation  not  to  resort  to  war.  That  is  the  only 
obligation  we  assume.  The  obligation  not  to  go  te  war  is  in  a  case 
where  a  majority  of  the  assembly  not  interested,  not  counting  the 
votes  of  those  interested,  have  made  a  report,  or  there  is  unanimity 
of  the  council,  not  counting  those  interested.  She  is  left  te  judge 
when  that  report  is  made  and  the  vote  is  recorded,  as  te  whether 
that  situation  is  complied  with  or  not,  is  she  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.  I  do  not  see,  Senator,  how  there  could  be  any 
difference.  It  would  have  to  be  all  the  members  of  the  coimcil,  or 
it  would  have  te  be  a  majority  of  the  assembly,  excluding  those 
inters  ted. 

Senator  Swanson.  When  you  get  to  the  assembly  the  United  States 
may  say  that  the  six  members  representing  Great  Britain  are  inter- 
ested, and  that  consequently  they  have  not  got  a  majority  of  the 
assembly,  and  not  havmg  a  majority,  our  obligation  not  to  resort  to 
^war  has  not  been  imposed.  Who  determines  as  to  whether  a  majority 
of  the  assembly  is  composed  of  people  not  interested  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  United  States  would  count  and  see. 

Senator  Swanson.  My  contention  is  that  the  United  States  woidd 
count  the  number  of  votes  in  the  assembly,  and  then  if  there  was  a 
jDaajority,  excluding  those  who  are  interested — and  she  would  have  to 
determine  that  for  herself  whether  they  were  or  not — then  her  obli- 
gation imder  that  would  accrue,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Her  obligation  would  accrue. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  mean  the  obligation  has  not  accrued  until  she 
is  satisfied  that  a  majority  in  the  assembly  of  those  not  interested 
have  voted  against  her,  or  if  there  is  a  unanimous  report  by  the 
members  of  the  council  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  All  of  them  unanimously  except  the  parties  to  the 
dispute. 

Senator  Swanson.  When  that  report  is  made,  it  is  not  binding 
xinless  that  is  the  condition  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  has  no  effect. 
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Senator  Swanson.  Who  detennineB  whether  that  condition  has 
been  complied  with  or  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  says  specifically  that  in  that  case  the  members  of 
the  league  reserve  to  themselves  tne  right  to  take  such  action  as  they 
may  consider  necessary. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  suppose  you  have  160  men  in  the  league 
and  83  of  them  vote  one  waj^,  and  in  that  83  there  are  the  six  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain  in  the  assembly.  If  we  take  those  sLx 
away,  it  does  not  leave  a  majority.  The  United  States  says,  *'  If  you 
take  six  from  this  report,  it  is  not  a  majority  of  the  assembly,  and 
consequently  I  am  not  bound."     Who  determines  that  question? 

Mr.  miller.  The  United  States  would  say  it  is  not  bound.  It  is 
not  boimd,  in  my  opinion,  according  to  the  language  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Swanson.  Consequently  it  would  be  left  to  the  United 
States  to  determine  whether  the  six  members  representing  the  British 
Empire  were  sufficiently  interested  that  their  concurrence  in  the 
report  would  not  count.     What  is  your  judgment  on  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  doubted  at  all  that  they 
were  not  to  be  coxmted  by  the  United  States  or  anybody  else. 

Senator  Moses.  In  other  words,  we  take  on  an  obligation  in  the 
covenant  which  leaves  us  to  do  as  we  please  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  Senator,  I  do  not  think  you  can  say  that,  but  it 
is  true  in  any  international  agreement  of  any  kind,  of  any  treaty,  that 
in  the  last  analysis  the  power  that  signs  the  treaty  says  that  it  will  do 
this,  that,  or  the  other  thing.  It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
between  what  the  party  to  a  treaty  is  boimd  to  do,  and  the  particular 
decisions  that  may  come  up  at  particular  times,  as  to  just  how  it 
shall  do  it.     That  is  very  dimcult^ 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  find  in  your  answer  any  justification  for 
Germany  in  her  tearing  up  the  treaty  with  reference  to  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  no;  because  that  was  a  case  where  there  could  be 
no  doubt  whatever,  and  furthermore  Germany  admitted  it.  Grer- 
many  said,  ^*  We  have  violated  this  treaty.'' 

Senator  Moses.  Then,  you  think  the  stipidations  of  this  covenant 
are  not  sufficiently  clear,  so  as  to  obviate  all  these  doubts  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  questions  arising  under  the  covenant? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  they  are  sufficiently  clear.  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  differences  of  opinion  of  any  serious  character  regarding 
the  interpretation  of  the  covenant. 

Senator  Moses.  There  seem  to  have  been  quite  a  number  around 
this  table. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  that  is  quite  a  different  thing,  Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  want  to  ask  you  just  one  or  two  questions 
bearing  on  this  same  subject,  and  call  your  attention  to  Article  V  of 
the  treaty,  which  says: 

Except  where  otherwise  expressly  pro\ided  for  in  this  covenant  or  by  the  terror 
of  the  present  treaty,  decisions  at  any  meeting  of  the  assembly  or  of  the  council  tAttdl 
require  the  agreement  of  all  the  members  of  the  league  represented  at  the  meeting. 

That,  of  course,  means  a  unanimous  vote  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  exception  is  found  immediately  in  tlie 
following  paragraph : 

All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  assembly  or  of  the  council,  incliidirc 
the  appointment  of  committees  to  investigate  particular  matters,  shall  be  regulated 
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bv  the  asBembly  or  by  the  coimcil,  and  may  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  league  represented  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCl^ber.  In  other  words,  practically  all  matters 
except  those  of  procedure  must  be  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Now, 
tumm^  ^ain  to  page  31,  which  relates  to  the  transferring  of  a  matter 
from  the  council  to  the  assembly — all  matters  must  firet  go  to  the 
council;  that  is,  aU  matters  of  dispute — and  then  the  council  may  in 
any  case,  under  this  article,  refer  the  dispute  to  the  assembly.  That 
means,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  discretion  there  in  the  council  to  refer 
the  matter. 
Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Otherwise  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  that 
provision  at  all.  Now,  inasmuch  as  that  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  pro- 
cedure but  a  matter  affecting  the  vital  interests  of  the  parties — that 
is,  as  to  where  it  shall  be  sent  for  detennination — that  would  require  a 
unanimous  vote  in  the  coimcil,  would  it  not  I 
Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well,  then,  if  it  required  a  unanimous 
vote,  and  the  United  States  had  any  doubt  or  fear  about  being  out- 
voted in  the  assembly,  she  would  not  be  required  to  send  it  to  the 
assemblv,  would  she  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  No;  she  would  vote  against  it. 
Senator  McCumber.  She  would  vote  against  it,  and  if  she  voted 
against  it,  it  could  not  go  to  the  assembly  f 
Mr.  Miller.  No  ;  not  imder  that  provision. 
Senator  McCumber.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  ask. 
(Thereupon,  at  1.35  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  Wednes- 
day, August  13,  1919,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 

(Subsequently,  at  his  request,  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Miller 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  record :") 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  Augvat  15,  1919, 
Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reading  over  the  print  of  my  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  August  12,  I  have  observed  certain  errors,  mostly  tvpographical, 
which  I  have  indicated  in  the  inclosed  print,  and  I  request  that  the  record  oe  corrected 
accordingly. 

Referring  to  pages  411  and  412  of  the  record,  there  was  obviously  somp  confusion 
as  to  the  identity  of  Mr.  Cecil  J.  B.  Hurst.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Hurst,  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  record  be  changed  by  striking  out  everj^hing  after  the  question  on 
page  411,  '*\\Tiat  is  the  full  name  of  this  Mr.  Hurst?"  down  to  and  including  the 
words,  "Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  all,"  on  page  412,  and  that  the  following  be 
inserted: 

'* Cecil  J.  B.  Hurst.  Mr.  Hurst  has  been  connected  with  the  British  foreign  office 
since  1902.  He  was  technical  delegate  and  legal  ad^^ser  to  the  British  Government 
at  the  Second  Hague  Conference  in  1907,  anal  appeared  before  the  British- American 
Claims  Commission,  at  its  sessions  in  the  United  fetates. " 

The  questions  which  were  asked  obviously  related  to  Mr.  Francis  W.  Hirst,  but  even 
a  careful  reading  of  the  record  does  not  make  this  clear. 
Faithfully,  yours, 

DuRAND  Hunter  Miller. 


MONDAY,  ATTOTTST,   18    1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Wdshington,  D.  (7. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  426,  Senate  OflBce  BuDding,  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Borah,  Brande* 

fee,  Knox,  Johnson  of  California,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Swanson,  and 
^omerene. 

STATEMEFT   OF  MB.  THOMAS   F.  F.  MILLABD. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Millard.  Thomas  F.  F.  Millard. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  a  newspaper  correspondent,  have 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  that  is  my  occupation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  been  in  Cnina  in  that  capacitv? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  &ave  been  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
Far  East  for  20  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Millard.  As  a  writer,  a  journalist,  a  publisher  of  newspapers^ 
editor  of  newspapers. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  ask  Senator  Johnson,  as  he  has 
^ven  particular  attention  to  this  matter,  to  conduct  your  examina- 
tion. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  before  he  begins, 
1  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Millard  this  question:  Did  you  ever  hold  Miy 
official  position,  or  were  you  ever  advisor  to  the  Chinese  Government  f 

Mr.  Millard.  I  can  state  the  circumstances  to  you,  and  you  can 
judge  for  yourself.  Last  February  I  was  in  New  York.  I  left 
China  in  December  and  came  to  New  York,  and  in  January  and 
February  I  wrote  the  manuscript  for  a  book;  and  while  I  was  doing 
that  I  received  a  telegram  transmitted  through  the  Chinese  Legation 
in  Washington,  from  the  Chinese  delegation  at  Paris,  asking  me 
if  I  would  come  to  Paris  to  advise  them  in  an  unofficial  capacity. 
When  I  had  delivered  mv  manuscript,  I  went  on  to  Paris,  and  from 
the  time  i  left  New  York  until  I  got  back  thoy  paid  my  expenses. 
I  received  no  compensation. 

Senator  Swanson.  No  compensation? 

Mr.  Millard.  No.  If  that  constitutes  an  official  connection, 
why,  that  is  what  it  amounted  to. 

I  might  say  in  that  connection,  that  it  has  been  the  desire  of  the 
Chinese  delegation  at  Paris  to  employ  two  eminent  Americans  of 
reputation  as  international  lawyers,  as  their  official  advisors  over 
there;  but  by  reason  of  advice  given  to  them  by  our  Grovemment, 
they  did  not  do  that.     They  had  an  English  and  a  French  advisor. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  part  of  our  Government  gave  them 
that  advice  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  think  the  advice  was  first  tentatively  rendered 
through  our 'legation  at  Pekin  and  afterwards  confirmed  at  Paris 
in  the  early  weeks  of  the  assemblage  of  the  conference. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Confirmed  by  whom  at  Paris  ? 
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Mr.  Millard.  I  think,  perhaps,  by  Mr.  Lansing,  or  perhaps  com- 
municated through  the  Far  Eastern  experts — the  advisors  of  our 
commission. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  ground  of  that 
advice  that  they  should  not  employ  American  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  explanation  given  to  me  by  the  Chinese  was 
that  our  Government  felt  that  China's  position  over  there  was  some- 
what that  of  the  ward  of  the  United  States.  I  am  not  saying  that 
they  used  that  term,  I  am  usin^  that  term  as  descriptive  of  the  situa- 
tion. There  had  been  prelimmary  consultations  with  the  Chinese 
delegation  at  Peking  before  they  left  for  Paris,  in  which  they  had 
submitted  to  our  legation  at  Peking  a  list  of  the  matters  which  they 
wished  to  bring  up  at  P^ris.  On  the  suggestion  of  our  Government, 
communicated  through  the  minister  at  reking,  certain  matters  were 
eliminated.  That  is,  China  was  advised  that  our  Government  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  inexpedient  and  would  embarrass  matters  or 
complicate  matters  to  raise  tnose  questions  at  Paris,  and  that  led  to 
the  elimination  of  those  questions.  China  did  not  raise  those  ques- 
tions. 

Then  the  matter  of  employing  some  expert  American  advisors  was 
brought  up  at  that  time,  but  I  think  was  deferred  for  later  considera- 
tion. 

After  the  peace  conference  had  met  at  Paris,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
matter  was  brought  up  again.  I,  meanwhile,  and  others,  had  advised 
them  in  a  perfectly  informal  way,  mvself  acting  merely  as  a  sort  of 
general  friend  of  dnina  and  a  man  wlio  was  known  to  oe  a  friend  of 
China  and  familiar  with  the  political  questions  out  there,  that  they 
employ  a  couple  of  American  advisors.  I  had  suggested  Mr.  John 
Bassett  Moore  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Willoughbe,  who  at  one  time  had  been 
employed  out  there,  but  neither  of  those  gentlemen  went,  and  I  did 
not  know  until  after  I  arrived  at  Paris  why  they  had  not  gone.  Then 
I  was  told  by  the  Chinese  over  there  that  it  had  been  mtimated  to 
them  that  our  Government  would  prefer  that  no  Americans  be 
officially  connected  with  the  Chinese  aelegation.  • 

Senator  Braxdegee.  Was  it  stated  at  any  time  that  the  embar- 
rassments to  which  you  refer  if  they  did  employ  American  advisors 
would  be  because  the  plans  of  our  Government  or  the  intention  of 
our  Government  or  of  our  peace  commissioners  to  protect  China 
would  be  interfered  with  if  they  had  American  counsel  connected 
with  them  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  could  not  say  that.  I  could  only  conjecture 
about  it.  That  was  the  explanation  given  me  when  I  got  over 
there.  I  asked  Mr.  Wong,  and  I  asked  Dr.  Ku,  because  I  had  had 
some  correspondence  here  in  America  with  Dr.  Willoughbee,  in 
America,  as  to  whether  he  was  going  over  there  or  not.  I  said 
^*  Why  didn't  you  get  any  of  these  gentlemen?  Their  counsel 
wovla  have  been  valuable  in  these  circumstances."  And  then  they 
told  me  they  had  not  done  so  because  it  had  been  intimated  to.  them 
that  oiu'  Government  would  prefer  that  they  did  not.  I  do  not 
kxiow  what  the  motives  of  our  Government  were. 

Senator  Brandegee.  These  Chinese  gentlemen  to  whom  you  refer 
as  having  told  you  these  things,  were  they  officially  connected  with 
the  Chinese  delegation  ? 
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Mr.  MiLL\BD.  They  were  official  envoys  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment at  Paris. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  your  services,  as  I  understand  you, 
were  without  compensation.    Simply  your  expenses  were  paid  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  My  expenses  were  paid. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  regard  it  simply  as  a  friendly  act) 

Mr.  Millard.  It  was  a  friendly  act  on  my  part,  without  any  com- 
pensation.    I  probably  would  have  gone  to  raris  any  way. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  were  your  services  to  be  ?  What  were 
they? 

Mr.  Millard.  Just  you  might  say  as  a  sort  of  friendly  counsellor. 

Senator  McCumber.  A  counsellor  representing  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment t 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  I  did  not  represent  the  Chiriese  Grovemment. 
My  position  was  entirely  unofficial. 

Senator  McCumber.  1  know,  but  if  you  were  counsel  you  must  have 
been  counsel  for  somebody  or  something,  and  what  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  is  for  whom  you  were  acting. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  have  explained  the  exact  circumstances. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  did  not  say  you  were  counsel.  You 
said  you  were  advisor.  Who  received  the  requests  of  the  Chinese 
over  here  in  Washington?  Who  made  the  requests  from  Cldna — 
what  man  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  was  Dr.  Wellington  Ku  who  sent  the  telegram. 
He  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  the  former  Chinese  minister  here 
in  Washington. 

Senator  McCuMBE^.  You  were  to  advise  on  what  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Whatever  they  would  ask  me  to  advise  them  about. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  very  broad.  I  assumed  that  it  was 
technical  advice. 

Mr.  Millard.  On  several  occasions — ^I  watched  the  course  of 
events,  and  whenever  anything  came  up  that  I  thought  worthy  of 
attracting  their  notice,  I  would  call  attention  to  it  or  write  a  memo- 
randum about  it  or  something  like  that,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions 
they  asked  me  what  I  thought  about  this  or  that  question  that  came 
up,  and  I  would  write  a  little  memorandum  about  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  you  were  not  acting  officially  in  any  way ! 

Mr.  Millard.  Oh,  no,  sir;  in  no  sense.    It  was  entirely  unofficial. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  you  interested  in  any  publications  pub- 
lished in  the  Far  East  now,  or  anywhere  else,  with  reference  to  Far 
Eastern  questions  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  am  interested  in  a  publication  in  China. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  name  of  it? 

Mr.  Millard.  Millard's  Review. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  own  that  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No,  it  is  owned  by  a  corporation. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  you  the  editor  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Oh,  no;  I  have  been  away  for  the  last  year  or  so 
most  of  the  time,  and  Prof.  J.  B.  Powell  is  the  editor. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Were  you  ever  the  editor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  founded  that  paper. 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  you  live  in  cfapan  at  any  time  during  the 
last  20  years  ? 
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Mr.  Millard.  No,  sir.  I  have  spent  different  times  over  there, 
sometimes  for  two  or  three  months  at  a  time.  I  have  been  there 
very  frequently  but  never  resided  there. 

Senator  Swanson.  Most  of  the  20  years  you  have  resided  in  China  t 

Mr.  Millard.  I  went  to  China  to  reside  in  1911.  Before  that 
I  had  been  there  frequently,  sojoumine  there. 

Senator  Swanson.  Since  1911  you  have  lived  there? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  founded  a  daily  newspaper  in  China  in  1911, 
called  the  China  Press,  and  edited  it  for  the  nrst  five  years  of  its 
existence  at  Shanghai. 

Senator  Brandeobe.  Do  you  speak  Chinese  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Very  httle. 

Senator  Htfchcxx^k.  Were  you  in  China  at  the  times  the  Germans 
acquired  their  leasehold  and  other  interests  in  the  Shantimg  Penin- 
sula? 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  I  was  first  in  China  in  1897,  and  that  was 
done  the  previous  year. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Is  Millard^s  Review  a  self-sustaining  pub- 
lication ? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  is  just  about  breaking  even  now. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  From  what  does  it  derive  its  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Ordinary  sources — subscriptions  and  advertising. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Nothing  else  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Nothing  else. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  It  has  no  subsidy? 

Mr.  Millard.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  No  revenue  except  from  advertising  and 
subscriptions? 

Mr.  Millard.  Nothing  whatever. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Its  attitude  has  been  very  different 
from  that  of  any  American  papers  that  are  engaged  in  Japanese 
propaganda,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MILLARD.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Your  residence  in  China,  Mr. 
Millard,  has  been  for  about  20  years,  most  of  that  time  at  Shanghai  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  As  far  as  I  have  had  any  residence  there  it  has  oeen 
entirely  in  Shanghai.  Of  course  I  have  always  traveled  more  or  less. 
I  have  made  different  trips  to  Peking,  but  my  habitat  has  been 
Shanghai. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  In  addition  to  your  journalistic 
activities  have  you  written  any  published  books  on  the  Jar  East ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  have  published  several  books  on  the  Far 
East. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  are  their  titles  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  My  first  book  was  published  in  1906.  It  was 
called  The  New  Far  East.  In  1907  I  published  a  book  called  America 
and  the  Far  Eastern  Question.  Then  I  published  a  small  book  in 
191 1.     Then  I  published  a  book  in  1916  called  Our  Eastern  Question. 

Senator  Knox.  What  was  the  title  of  the  1911  book? 

Mr.  Millard.  That  was  called  The  Revolution  in  China.  It  was 
published  out  there,  right  in  Shanghai,  and  then  it  just  dropped  out 
of  pubUcation  and  I  incorporated  some  of  the  contents  of  that  book 
in  a  later  book,  Our  Eastern  Question,  in  a  more  permanent  form. 
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That  was  published  three  years  ago.  Then  I  published  a  book  the  last 
of  May  called  Democracy  and  the  Eastern  Question. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  During  the  time  you  have  been  in 
China  you  have  made  an  intimate  study,  have  you  not,  of  the  Far 
Eastern  question  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  think  I  may  say  that  I  have. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  only  in  its  relation  to  China, 
but  in  its  relation  to  the  other  powers,  including  Japan? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  are  familiar,  are  you  not,  with 
the  situation  that  exists  there  at  present  regarding  Chma  and  Japan  I 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  think  I  am. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Just  amplify  what  you  were  asked 
by  my  colleague  a  moment  ago.  What  was  the  date  you  went  to 
Paris  in  the  capacitv  you  have  indicated  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  left  New  York  toward  the  end  of  March  and 
arrived  there  at  the  end  of  March. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  March,  1919? 

Mr.  Millard.  March,  1919. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  And  vou  remained  there  how  long? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  remained  there,  until  toward  the  end  of  May. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  During  the  period  that  you  were 
there  was  the  Shantung  question  under  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  it  was  decided  during  the  period  that  I  was 
there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  decided  during  the  period 
that  you  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  presume  you  followed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  peace  conference  respecting  the  Shantung  decision? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  as  well  as  I  could. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Please  go  ahead  in  your  own 
fashion  and  describe  the  problem  as  it  aflfects  Japan  and  Cnina  or  the 
Far  East,  as  to  the  interest  of  America  in  the  situation  there,  and 
then  leading  up  to  the  decision  that  was  made  in  the  Shantung- 
Kaiochow  question,  and  the  effect  of  that  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned  and  so  far  as  China  is  concerned.  Go  ahead  in  your 
own  way,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Millard.  Well,  gentlemen,  it  might  help  a  little  in  this  con- 
nection if  I  would  somewhat  briefly  give  the  background  of  this 
Shantung  question. 

I  might  say  that  the  Shantung  question  is  the  crux  of  the  far- 
eastern  question.  It  was  one  of  the  contributory  causes  of  the  great 
war  in  Europe,  and  it  was  a  contributory  cause  to  the  creation  of 
one  of  the  two  fxmdamental  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States, 
the  two  that  I  have  in  mind  being  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  the  Hay 
doctrine. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  What  other  doctrine  beside  the  Monroe 
doctrine  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  Hay  doctrine.  We  are  all  the  time  learning 
about  these  matters,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  about  it  in  a  booK 
called  The  Eclipse  of  Russia,  published  by  the  great  authority  on 
Russia,  the  EngUshman,  Dr.  E.  J.  DiUon.  This  book  was  not  per- 
mitted for  pubhcation  during  the  war,  but  it  was  published  three  or 
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four  months  ago.  I  obtained  a  copy  in  Paris  and  read  it  on  my  way 
back  home.  He  was  a  sort  of  confidential  adviser  of  Count  Vitte 
for  many  years,  and  in  that  book  he  discloses  how  Germany  came  to 
acquire  Shantimg.  That  is,  at  a  certain  very  historic  conference 
held  between  the  Kaiser  and  the  Czar,  the  Kaiser  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  Czar  that  Germany  should  acquire  a  foothold  in  Kaiochow 
Bay.  Count  Vitte  says  that  it  was  without  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
Russian  foreign  office  that  this  was  done. 

Some  of  these  facts  have  only  recently  been  disclosed.  Then,  with 
that  as  a  background,  Germany  seized  a  pretext — some  violence  done 
to  a  German  missionary  in  Shantimg — to  demand  of  China  the  cession 
that  was  acquired  there.  These  facts,  revealed  in  Dr.  Dillon's  book, 
coming  from  Count  Vitte  himself,  show,  however,  that  even  the  point 
that  they  were  going  to  seize  had  been  determined  before  the  so-called 
outrage  which  was  made  the  excuse  of  it.  That  secret  agreement  had 
been  made  between  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
to  tihe  effect  that  Russia  would  interpose  no  objection  to  Germany 
seizing  the  port  of  Kaiochow. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Give  the  date  of  the  agreement  between  the 
Czar  and  the  Kaiser. 

Mr.  Millard.  You  will  find  that  in  this  book,  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  What  was  the  date  of  the  agreement  i 

Mr.  Millard.  It  was,  I  should  say,  about  1897,  or  some  such  time 
as  that. 

Senator  Swanson.  Was  any  documentary  evidence  produced,  or 
was  it  simply  on  the  evidence  of  this  writer  ?  Was  there  any  docu- 
mentary evidence  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Of  course,  you  know  what  Count  Vitte's  position  was. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  mean,  were  there  anv  letters  or  memoranda  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  He  gives  it  in  considerable  detail  in  this  book.  I  had 
intended  to  bring  the  book  with  me,  but  I  found  I  had  loaned  it  to 
Judge  Campbell,  and  he  had  not  returned  it.  You  will  find  it  in  the 
Congressional  Library. 

Senator  Swanson.  Was  there  any  documentary  evidence — were 
there  any  memoranda  made  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Mjllard.  Yes;  he  gives  certain  memoranda,  and  he  gives  the 
details  as  related  to  him  by  Count  Vitte  in  full  in  this  book. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  date  was  1897? 

Mr.  Mellard.  As  I  recall,  1896  or  1897;  thereabouts. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  as  early  as 
1896  there  had  been  a  pubUc  statement  in  the  Reichstag  that  that 
was  going  to  be  the  policy  of  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  If  I  did  Know  it,  I  have  forgotten  it. 

Senator  Knox.  Prof.  Hornbeck's  authority  for  that  is  Contempo- 
rary Politics  in  the  Far  East  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Of  course  the  matter  had  been  discussed;  there  had 
been  a  good  deal  said  about  it  by  the  German  press,  and  they  had  been 
beating  about  the  bush  for  several  years;  but  the  specific  thing  you 
refer  to  I  did  not  have  in  mind. 

Senator  Knox.  Prof.  Hombeck  refers  to  that. 

Mr.  Miu.ARD.  Yes;  he  no  doubt  looked  it  up. 

Senator  Borah.  At  any  rate,  Senator  Swanson,  Dr.  Dillon  said 
that.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  will  have  any  doubt  about  it  when 
he  reads  it. 
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Mr.  Millard.  Of  course  he  is  recomized  as  outside  of  Russia,  the 
greatest  authority  on  Russia,  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon;  and  he  was  employed 
in  the  most  confidential  capacity  by  the  Russian  Government  for 
years. 

Well,  then,  Germany  raised  the  pretext  and  secured  the  leasehold 

of  Kiaochow,  China,  not  being  able  at  that  time  to  get  any  support 

to  resist  the  pressure  that  was  brought  upon  her.     So  she  signed  the 

ease. 

I     Senator  Hitchcock.  Do  yon  know  what  effort  was  made  by  her 

to  get  support  in  any  direction  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  have  been  told  that  she  went  to  the  legations  at 
Peking,  that  she  went  to  the  British  and  American  legations,  and 
flustered  aroimd,  to  see  if  she  could,  but  she  f oimd  that  she  could  not, 
and  Germany  was  backed  up  by  Russia,  and  China  gave  in. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  she  apply  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Mdllard.  I  do  not  know  u  she  actually  applied.  Probably 
some  one  went  up  and  soimded  out  the  American  legation  and  found 
out  that  we  considered  it  not  a  matter  that  vitaUy  concerned  us. 
At  that  time  we  had  not  even  enunciated  the  Hay  doctrine.  The 
Hay  doctrine  was  the  result  of  these  things  that  occurred,  as  I  am 
going  to  point  out. 

Now,  that  was  the  manner  in  which  Germany  obtained  that 
leasehold. 

I  noticed  in  a  communication  some  two  weeks  ago  that  Mr.  Taf t, 
in  commenting  on  the  Shantung  matter,  referred  to  the  murder  of  the 
German  minister  at  Peking,  and  said  that  the  Shantung  leasehold 
was  the  result  of  that.  He  just  got  the  events  in  inverse  order. 
It  was  the  Shantung  **grab,''  if  I  mav  term  it  that,  that  led  to  the 
murder  of  the  Gorman  minister  at  Peking  some  two  years  later,  and 
brought  on  the  world  and  all  of  us  the  turbulence  known  as  the 
Boxer  Rebellion,  that  upheaval  in  China  against  the  foreign  interests 
in  China.  That  was  caused  by  a  cumulation  of  circumstances,  and  was 
brought  to  a  head  by  the  Shantung  matter,  because  Shantung  has 
sacred  associations  for  China.  In  the  Chinese  mind  it  is  the  birth- 
place and  the  burial  place  of  Confucius;  and  various  other  matters 
^ve  it  a  sentimental  place  in  the  thoughts  and  in  the  minds  of  the 
Chinese. 

Moreover,  it  was  recognized  that  when  you  pressed  into  Shantung 
you  pressed  right  into  the  heart  of  China,  politically,  strategically, 
and  every  other  way. 

Senator  HrrcncocK.  Before  you  go  any  further,  can  you  put  into 
the  record  the  date  of  the  enunciation  of  the  Hay  doctrine  of  the 
'* open  door''? 

Senator  Braxdegee.  He  has  indicated  that. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is  in  his  recent  book. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Mr.  Hay  was  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time 
this  so-called  German  ''grab''  occurred? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No. 

The  Chairman.  No;  he  came  in  shortly  afterwards.  Mr.  Olney 
was  wSecretary  of  State  and  Mr.  Hay  must  have  succeeded  very  soon 
after. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Will  you  put  that  date  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  have  all  those  documents  here  in  this  book. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hay  became  Secretary  of  State  in  September, 
1898,  as  I  remember.     He  came  home  from  London 

Senator  Knox.  Yes;  he  succeeded  Mr.  Day. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  in  the  simmier  or  autumn  of  189K. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  not  the  Germans  acquire  Shantung  in 
1899  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No,  sir;  in  1898.  I  have  the  whole  document  here 
printed  in  this  book.     I  will  look  it  up. 

Senator  HiTcnrocK.  The  lease  is  dated  1S99. 

Mr.  Millard.  Here  it  is;  **  Convention  between  the  German  Empire 
and  China,  Kiachow,''  page  434;  hero  it  is.  The  date  is  the  6th  of 
March,  1898. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  Kiachow  convention — the  German  lease.  It  is 
dat<Kl  March  6,  1898. 

Senator  Swanson.  Mr.  Day  was  Secretarv  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  he  was  Secretary  of  State. 

Senator  Knox.  That  demand  was  made  upon  China  in  1897. 
That  was  when  the  ministers  were  killed. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Then  at  the  time  that  was  signed,  Mr.  Day 
was  Secretary  of  State  and  Mr.  McKinley  was  President  ? 

Mr.  &{iLLARD.  I  would  not  know  without  looking  it  up. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  McKinley  had  been  President  two  days. 

Senator  Swanson.  No;  a  year  and  two  days. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes;  a  year  and  two  days. 

Mr.  Millard.  The  reason  I  have  brought  these  details  out  was  that 
I  wanted  to  demonstrate  its  connection  with  other  events  that 
occHiTed  later.  Germany  being  able  at  that  time  to  grab  the  stra- 
tegical position  there  in  Kiaochow  had  demonstrated  to  the  minds  of 
our  diplomats  in  Europe  the  existence  of  some  kind  of  secret  compact 
or  collusion  with  Russia.  I  have  never  seen  these  facts  fully  brought 
out  until  they  were  brought  out  in  this  book  of  Dr.  Dillon *s,  but  any 
trained  diplomat  would  at  once  have  seen,  in  the  circumstances  there, 
that  there  was  some  connection. 

TTiat  set  other  forces  in  motion  that  unquestionably  brought  about 
the  first  Anglo-Japanese  alliance.  That  made  the  Japanese-Russian 
War  f>ossible.  Tnere  was  set  in  motion  the  whole  train  of  circum- 
stances of  which  we  are  to-day  beginning  to  see  the  consequences. 

Now,  this  was  so  important — that  is,  this  seizure  by  the  Germans — 
strategically  and  in  regard  to  the  whole  situation  of  China  and  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Far  East,  that  Mr.  Ilay  took  cognizance  of  it, 
and  as  you  will  recall,  the  so-called  Hay  doctrine  resulted  from  an 
exchange  of  notes  which  Mr.  Hay  took  up  with  the  German  Govem- 
ment  though  von  Bulow,  the  German  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  it  was  entirely  about  the  Shantung  question;  the  Shantung 

Juestion,  that  is,  was  the  nail  upon  which  Sie  Hay  doctrine  was  hung. 
t  was  Germany's  acquisition  of  Shantung  which  caused  the  Hay 
doctrine  to  be  formulated.  That  is,  Mr.  Hay,  when  he  canie  in  ana 
surveyed  the  situation,  said,  ^*If  this  thing  goes  on,  China  is  broken 
up;  the  partition  of  China  will  soon  be  an  accomplished  thing;''  and 
lie  took  cognizance  of  that  situation,  and  the  way  it  would  affect  the 
United  States  and  the  way  it  would  affect  various  other  matters,  in 
his  judgment;  and  so  he  opened  up  a  correspondence  with  the  German 
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Grovemment — ^with  the  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  von 
Btilow — ^which  resulted  in  what  is  called  the  Hav  doctrine.  Of 
course  the  Hay-von  Btilow  notes  are  published.     I  have  them  here. 

Senator  Swanson.  Will  you  put  those  notes  in  the  record  ? 

Senator  Bbandegee.  You  do  not  mean  to  put  them  in  now,  but 
put  them  in  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  On  page  448  of  this  book,  *'Mr.  Hay,  American 
Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  White,  American  Ambassador  of  Germany." 
That  is,  it  was  communicated  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  Andrew  D.  White  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  suppose  so.  Yes,  Andrew  D.  White,  Mr.  Hay's 
note^  '^  Washington,  September  6,  1899,''  and  Count  von  Billow's 
is  February  19,  1900. 

Senator  jBrandegee.  On  what  page  of  that  book  does  that  occur) 
Where  is  it  printed  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  In  this  book  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

Afr.  Millard.  It  is  in  the  appendices,  pages  448  to  450.  Of  course 
it  is  in  Rockhill's  Treaties,  and  m  all  the  textbooks. 

Senator  Borah.  Those  things  are  in  that  book,  and  are  much  more 
accessible  than  they  would  be  in  this  interminable  record.  Of 
course  it  is  in  that  book  Contemporary  Pohtics  in  the  Far  East,  also. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  you  let  me  ask  you  one  thing,  not  con- 
nected with  this  particular  thing.     When  did  you  first  hear  of  this 
Particular  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  providing  that 
ri^ftt-Britain  will  have  Shantung?    In  1917,  was  it  not? 
\     Mr.  AGllard.  1917?    I  first  heard  of  it  at  Paris. 

Senator  Brandegee.  When  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  About  the  1st  or  2d  of  Apri  — ^last  April. 

Senator  Brandegee.  1918? 

Mr.  Millard.  1919. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  will  come  to  that  a  little  later. 

Senator  Swanson.  Now,  will  you  tell  us,  from  your  interpretation 
of  the  Hay  doctrine,  the  open-door  policy,  from  those  two  com- 
munications, how  far  it  goes,  and  how  it  afreets  trade  and  commerce 
of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  Hay  doctrine  was  designed,  as  it  appears  on  its 
face,  to  extract  from  the  German  Government  a  statement,  which 
it  did  extract,  that  in  acquiring  the  leasehold  of  Kiaochow  and  the 
subsequent  railway  agreement  signed  a  year  or  so  after  the  lease, 
Germany  disclaimed  by  those  acquisitions  any  preferential  position 
in  China,  any  impairment  of  Chinese  sovereignty,  any  intention  or 

{purpose  to  use  her  position  at  Kiaochow  to  discriminate  against  the 
ree  commerce  in  Chma  of  other  nations,  or  the  rights  of  other  nations 
under  the  clause  of  the  so-called  most-favored  nations  clause  of  the 
treaty — that  is  our  position;  we  have  a  very  favorable  treaty  with 
China.  The  notes,  as  I  say,  speak  for  themselves.  Now,  then  when 
Mr.  Hay  o^ot  the  G^erman  Government  on  record  then  he  approached 
the  opposite  Governments,  the  British,  the  French,  and  the  Japanese, 
and  the  other  Governments. 

Senator  Swanson.  Before  you  proceed,  was  that  a  protest  against 
the  sovereignty  that  Germany  acquired  ?  Did  the  note  contain  any 
protest  against  sovereignty  ? 
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Mr.  Millard.  You  can  read  the  note. 

Senator  Swansox.  I  just  wanted  that  clear.  It  simply  asks  for 
equal  trade  relations  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Millard.  It  started  out  with  the  usual  diplomatic  language, 
that  it  should  be  cleared  up  and  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  every- 
body if  they  would  state  tneir  pK>sitions. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  had  an  idea  that  the  determination  was  that 
no  rights  acquired  by  Germany  should  interfere  in  any  manner 
with  tne  rights  and  the  position  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  with  the  mtegrity  of  all  nations,  and  also  that 
China's  rights  were  to  be  unimpaired. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  did  not  notice  that  particularly. 

Senator  Knox.  Territorial  integrity  is  specifically  mentioned. 

Mr.  Millard.  Territorial  inte^ty  is  mentioned. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion, 
that  Senator  Johnson  has  asked  the  witness  to  narrate  in  nis  own 
way  this  story  and  the  witness  is  accustomed  to  giving  a  consecutive 
narration  of  events.  I  would  like  to  hear  that  andT then  nave  questions 
asked  afterwards.  I  think  we  could  get  a  much  better  idea  if  we 
would  let  Mr.  Millard  ^o  on  and  answer  Senator  Johnson's  question 
in  his  own  way,  and  then  put  such  questions  as  we  wish. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  no  Senator  is  to  ask  any  question 
until  he  has  concluded  his  statement  t 

Senator  Knox.  Oh,  I  do  not  mean  no  question. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  other  Senators  ask  questions,  I  want  the  same 
right.  I  want  to  have  his  interpretation  oi  what  the  Hay  doctrine 
did. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  have  been  deviating  from  that  rule  a  great 
deal  since  we  began  the  examination  of  witnesses. 

Senator  Knox.  But  none  have  been  so  accustomed  to  express 
themselves  consecutively  as  Mr.  Millard. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  he  proceed  without 
interruption. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  it  will  contribute  to  the  information  of  all 
of  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  a  better  way  to  let  him  make  his  state- 
ment. 

Senator  Swanson.  So  long  as  all  the  Senators  do  not  interrupt. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  is  imderstood. 

Senator  McCumber.  As  lus  next  statement  is  on  a  different  subject, 
if  I  understood  Mr.  Millard  correctly,  Germany  renoimced  any  claim 
over  Shantxmg. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  say  that  it  amounted  to  that,  a  disclaimer 
of  any  purpose  to  infringe  upon  the  integrity  of  China  or  interfere 
with  the  general  open  door  or  various  thin^  of  that  kind. 

Senator  McCumber.  She  claimed  no  sovereign  rights  over  the 
territory. 

Mr.  Millard.  She  disclaimed.  That  was  the  purpose  of  the  Hay 
note,  and  it  accomplished  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Japan  disclaims  any  sovereignty  over  Shan- 
tung and  agrees  to  give  it  back. 

Mr.  Millard.  It  is  difficult  to  know. 

Senator  Borah.  Can  not  we  have  an  understanding  that  the  wit- 
ness may  make  a  statement,  and  then  ask  questions  if  we  want  to  ? 
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Senator  Swanson.  It  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  me. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Senator  Johnson  has  the  witness. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  asked  a  general  question,  and  we 
have  not  advanced  verv  far  on  it.  I  ask  that  no  particular  rule  be 
pursued  except  that  which  the  committee  deem  appropriate,  but  I 
would  be  glaa  if  the  witness  could  proceed  with  his  statement  under 
such  ride  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  merely  brought  that  in  because  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  imderstand  in  relation  to  this  Shantung  situation  to-day 
the  diflFerent  steps  by  which  this  Shantung  situation  has  arisen. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now,  if  you  will  proceed  histori- 
cally and  come  down  to  the  Shantimg  decision,  describe  what  it  was, 
its  effect  upon  China,  upon  Japan,  and  upon  our  country. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  think  it  is  pertinent  in  this  connection  to  point  out 
that  after  the  promulgation  of  what  was  termed  the  Hay  doctrine, 
after  Mr.  Hay  had  gotten  this  commxmication  from  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, and  then  nad  subsequently  got  the  assent  of  the  other  Giov- 
ernments  to  the  thing  in  principle,  the  whole  thing  constituted  a  gen- 
eral international  understanding  known  as  the  Hay  doctrine. 

Various  Grovemments,  however,  continued  among  themselves  to 
make  what  we  now  have  a  new  phrase  for,  ** regional  understandings" 
regarding  China.  There  exists  at  the  present  time  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  20  known  regional  imderstandings  affecting  China,  and 
others  are  suspected  to  exist.  For  instance,  among  the  regional 
understandings,  soon  after  Germany's  acquisition  of  Snantung  there 
was  a  regional  understanding  between  the  British  and  German  Grov* 
emments  whereby  Great  Britain  in  effect  recognized  Germany's 
superior  position  or  sphere  in  Shantimg.  That  agreement  held  pre- 
sumably up  until  the  abrogation  by  declaration  of  war  in  1914  of  all 
agreements  between  the  British  and  German  Governments.  And 
then  various  other  trades  were  made  in  the  Far  East,  regional  imder- 
standings  or  collateral  trades  on  the  side  amon^  the  various  nations 
to  reduce  the  balance,  due  to  Germany's  acquisition  of  that  position 
there. 

One  of  the  very  pertinent  things  in  that  connection  was  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance.  There  is  very  good  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  was  first  proposed  by  Germany  in 
the  form  of  a  tri-partite  alliance — Germany,  Japan,  and  Great 
Britain.  Germany  approached  the  Japanese  iGovernment  first,  and 
the  Japanese  Government  evidently  took  the  thing  imder  favorable 
consideration,  and  approached  the  British  Grovemment.  The  Britidi 
Government  at  that  tune  seemed  to  have  been  animated  by  a  different 
hypothesis,  and  they  did  not  want  any  alignment  in  the  Far  East 
between  Germany  and  Japan ;  so  finally  they  succeeded  in  sidetrack- 
ing that,  and  the  alhance  was  made  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain 
solely,  and  excluding  Germany.  I  mention  that  for  the  bearing  that 
Germany  was  gradually  being  pushed  into  a  position  off  by  herself, 
and  in  my  mind  those  were  among  the  contributing  causes  that  finally 
led  to  this  clash  in  1914.  One  thing  led  to  another.  You  built  up 
and  kept  building  up  combinations,  a  wall,  and  Germany  was  trying 
to  breaK  out  in  different  directions. 

I  have  brought  in  that  question  of  regional  understandings  and 
their  existence  because  you  will  see  the  pertinency  of  that  later. 
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We  come  along  now  up  to  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  great 
war.  There  were  diflFerent  demonstrations  in  the  interim  there  of  the 
application  of  these  various  regional  miderstandings,  operating^  you 
may  say,  inside  of  the  Hay  doctrine,  and  antagonistic  to  it.  Mr. 
Ejiox's  efforts  to  neutralize  the  railways  of  Manchuria  constituted  one 
strong  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  there  were  combinations  inside 
of  combinations  there,  regional  understandings  of  powers  among  them- 
selves, which,  when  it  came  to  a  showdown,  superseded  their  acqui- 
escence to  the  Hay  doctrine. 

When  the  Great  War  broke  out  suddenly,  Japan  almost  immediately 
took  the  occasion  to  send  an  ultimatum  to  Germany,  practically  de- 
manding that  she  get  out  of  Shantiing,  to  which  Germany  never  re- 
Slied,  and  that  resiSted  in  a  declaration  of  war  and  the  Japanese  expe- 
ition  which  captured  the  port  of  Tsingtau.  China  made  efforts  to 
preserve  her  neutrality.  She  made  efforts  in  which  the  American 
Wation  at  Peking  took  some  part,  but  the  time  was  very  short. 
The  proposal  that  Tsingtau  be  neutralized,  that  it  be  turned  over  to 
China,  and  various  ways  to  keep  China  from  being  involved  in  the 
thing  were  proposed,  elapan  did  not  want  any  of  those  things.  She 
moved  quickly,  and  proceeded  to  go  over  there  and  land  her  troops. 
In  her  occupation  of  the  Province  she  immediately,  from  the  begm- 
ning,  went  lurther  than  Germany  had  ever  done.  She  did  not  con- 
fine her  military  operations  to  the  leased  German  territory  at  all. 
She  ovenran  the  whole  Province  almost  inunediately;  seized  the 
whole  railway  up  to  the  capital  of  the  Province  over  its  entire  length, 
established  her  troops  and  police  clear  outside  the  railway,  and  va- 
rious other  parts;  and  in  that  way  she  made  a  rapid  military  pene- 
tration of  this  entire  Province,  which  condition  exists  to  the  present 
day. 

China's  various  efforts  to  prevent  that  were  unavailing;  and  the 
next  move  in  that  game — the  other  powers  were  preoccupied  with  the 
desperate  struggle  in  Ehirope,  and  unable  to  interpose  any  effective 
action  in  the  Far  East — so  Japan  came  along  in  1915  with  her  21  de- 
mands, which  she  sought  first  to  impose  upon  China  by  secrecy.  When 
that  was  impossible,  me  Chinese  realized  the  character  of  the  demands, 
and  they  happened  to  have  quite  a  strong  man  as  President  of  China 
at  that  time,  Yuen  Che  Kai,  a  strong,  able  man.  He  communicated 
it  to  other  governments.  The  thing  was  brought  out  into  the  lig:ht, 
and  raised  such  an  outcry  that  although  Japan  persisted  in  pressing 
the  demands,  and  China  was  finally  compelled  to  yield,  they  were  in . 
somewhat  modified  form  over  the  form  in  which  they  had  beeu 
originally  presented.  That  was  in  1915.  However,  the  United 
States  Government  took  an  official  exception  to  that  1915  treaty, 
which  is  all  in  the  record. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  say  the  United  States  Government  took 
an  exception  1 

Mr.  MILLARD.  Took  an  exception;  yes,  sir.  The  United  States 
Crovemment  took  an  official  exception,  which  is  published,  and  which 
is  included  in  that  book;  and  the  Chinese  Grovernment  took  exception 
also  by  stating  that  it  signed  under  compulsion. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States,  the  next  important 
official  maneuver,  if  you  may  call  it  that,  was  the  Lansing-Ishii 
agreement.     Oh,  no;  let  me  go  back  a  little. 
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After  our  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany, 
which  I  believe  was  earlj  in  February,  1917,  we  approached  the 
Chinese  Grovernment  officially.  I  was  m  Peking  at  tne  time.  The 
United  States  Government  officially,  through  the  American  minister 
at  Peking,  approached  the  Chinese  Government  with  an  invitation 
and  advice  that  we  join  with  her  in  severing  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany.  That  was  very  strongly  urged  upon  the  Chinese  Grovern- 
ment, and  for  several  days  there  was  a  very  strong  diplomatic  fight 
raised  in  Peking,  the  German  and  Austrian  legations,  of  course,  op- 
posing it,  and  the  Japanese  legation  opposing  it  very  strongly,  but  m 
a  secret  way.  The  British,  French,  and  Russian  legations  were  sym- 
pathetic to  the  proposal,  and  such  influence  as  they  had  was  exerted 
m  favor  of  Chma  accepting  the  American  invitation.  China  did. 
Well,  at  that  time  China  was  favorably  inclined  to  this  proposal.  I 
might  say  that  on  two  previous  occasions  China  had  onered  to  join 
the  Allies.  Both  times  she  had  been  prevented  by  the  objections  of 
Japan.  Japan  would  not  let  her  come  in.  Her  influence  with  the 
other  aUied  powers  was  so  strong  that  China  was  not  allowed  to  join 
the  Allies. 

The  result  was  that  when  we  came  along  and  ur^ed  China  to  join 
with  us — ^we  had  not  at  that  time  declared  war  on  Germany,  but  we 
urged  her  to  take  the  preliminary  step  and  join  us  in  severing  diplo- 
matic  relations  with  Grermany,  which  every  one  felt  would  be  a  pre- 
lude to  war — China  was  dubious,  having  been  repulsed  twice  in 
efforts  to  join  the  allies  by  the  Japanese  objections;  and  having 
knowledge  that  at  that  moment  the  Japanese  legation  and  all  the 
Japanese  influences  at  Peking  were  fighting  bitterly  the  proposal  that 
China  act  upon  the  advice  of  the  Umted  States,  the  Clunese  Gtovem- 
ment  wanted  certain  assurances.  That  is,  they  wanted  to  know 
where  they  would  get  off.  They  said:  '^ Suppose  we  do  foUow  your 
advice  and  come  in:  Now,  we  want  certain  assurances.  We  would 
like  to  have  definite  assurances  of  the  Allies  that  our  territorial 
integrity  will  be  protected  in  the  peace  settlement."  An  effort  was 
made  by  the  Chinese  Government  at  that  time  to  get  such  assurances 
from  the  French  and  British  Governments.  The  French  and  British 
legations  at  Peking,  while  they  urged  China  to  foUow  the  advice  of 
the  United  States,  communicated  with  their  Governments,  and  they 
could  not  give  any  definite  assurances;  but  they  told  the  Chinese 
Government — tnat  is,  the  British  minister  and  the  French  minister  to 
Peking  told  the  Chinese  Government — **  You  come  on  in;  you  follow 
along  with  the  United  States,  and  come  on  in,  and  we  are  quite  sure 
you  will  be  taken  care  of." 

The  thing  himg  fire  for  two  or  three  days  just  on  that  point.  China 
quite  willing  to  come  in,  but  saying:  "No;  tell  us  just  exactly,  will 
you,  if  we  come  in,  will  you  guarantee  our  territorial  int^rity!" 
They  finally,  when  they  got  that  kind  of  a  negative  reply  from  the 
British  and  French  Governments,  went  after  I&.  Reinsch,  and  said, 
"  Well,  at  least  the  American  Government  can  say  that  you  will  sup- 
port us  in  protecting  our  territorial  integrity.''  Now,  I  have  this 
accoimt  from  Dr.  Keinsch,  the  American  minister  at  Peking — 
Dr.  Paul  Reinsch. 

It  happened  that  just  at  that  moment  there  was  a  break  in  the 
Pacific  cable,  and  for  several  days  Dr.  Reinsch  was  out  of  cable  com- 
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munication  with  the  State  Department.  It  was  very  urgent,  and  the 
thing  had  to  be  concluded  quickly,  or  everyone  there  thought  that 
it  should  be  concluded  quickly,  because  they  felt  that  if  they  did  not 
get  the  C3iinese  to  act  promptly  the  various  Japanese  intrigues  would 

f;et  to  work,  and  they  would  succeed  possibly  in  preventing  China 
rom  taking  any  action.  They  were  holding  almost  hourly  sessions 
there  for  two  or  three  days.  Two  or  three  times  a  day  Dr.  Reinsch 
was  in  consultation  with  the  Chinese  Premier,  Tuen  Chi  Jui,  and 
Li-Un-Hung,  the  President  at  that  time — Gen.  Li-Un-Himg.  They 
wanted  demiite  assurances.  Dr.  Reinsch  said:  ^*The  cable  is  inter- 
rupted, and  I  can  not  commimicate  with  mv  government  at  this 
moment,  but  I  feel  justified  in  telling  you  verTbalW  my  opinion  that 
in  the  event  that  you  foDow  the  advice  of  the  United  States  now 
and  sever  displomatic  relations  with  Germany,  and  in  the  event  that 
that  leads  us  into  war  with  Germany,  you  can  count  upon  the  dip- 
lomatic support  of  the  United  States  in  seeing  that  China's  rights  are 
protected  m  the  peace  settlement.'*  The  result  of  these  negotiations 
was  that  China  aid  take  that  action,  and,  as  the  document  shows, 
upon  the  advice  of  the  United  States,  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany.  That  eventually  brought  China  into  the  war  as  an 
enemy  of  Grermany. 

The  next  important  event  in  this  connection  was  the  signing  of  the 
so-called  Lansmg-Ishii  agreement,  which  occurred  here  in  Wash- 
ington, signed  on  the  2d  of  November,  1917.  Meanwhile,  both  the 
Unitea  States  and  China  had  declared  war  on  Germanv. 

The  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  foDowed  the  general  lines  of  pre- 
vious statements  of  the  United  States  regarding  China — the  so- 
called  Hay  doctrine  formula,  which  had  been  repeated  now  in  eight 
or  nine  international  agreements  of  one  kind  or  another,  which  had 
been  repeated  in  the  Root-Takahira  agreement  signed  in  1907;  that 
is,  guaranteeing  the  territorial  integrity  of  China,  and  the  '*open 
door'*;  but  it  was  significant  in  that  it  contained  in  its  preUminary 
paragraphs  a  recognition  of  Japan's  special  jK)sition  relating  to  China. 
That  agreement  was  made,  the  negotiations  were  conducted,  with- 
out Chma  being  informed,  without  consulting  China  in  any  way. 
China  first  learned  of  it  when  it  was  published.  I  might  say  in  that 
connection  that  it  was  given  premature  pubhcation  at  Peking  by 
Japan.  As  the  document  itseu  shows,  it  was  signed  on  the  2d  of 
November,  1917.  By  a  sort  of  general  agreement,  the  two  Gov- 
ernments were  to  give  it  simultaneous  publication  on  November  7 
at  a  stated  hour — to  give  it  simultaneous  pubhcation  in  Tokio  and  in 
Washington.  However,  as  we  know  now,  I  think  it  was  two  days, 
even,  before  the  thing  was  signed — it  was  either  October  31  or 
October  30 — that  the  contents  of  the  agreement  were  communicated 
to  the  Russian  Government  by  Japan  through  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador at  Tokio. 

As  I  say,  it  was  to  have  been  given  simultaneous  pubhcation  on 
the  7th  of  November.  On  the  4th  of  November — and  meanwhile  our 
Government  had  not  even  informed  our  embassy  at  Tokyo  or  our 
legation  at  Peking  of  this  matter  at  all — on  the  4th  of  November  the 
Japanese  minister  at  Peking  officiallv  informed  the  Wei  Chow  Pou — that 
is,  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office — oi  the  signing  of  the  Lansing-Ishii 
agreement;  and  provided  them  with  a  text  in  Japanese  and  Cmnese. 
In  those  texts  in  Japanese  and  Chinese,  the  phrase  ''special  position" 
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was  translated  in  a  way  to  amount  to  a  recognition  of  Japan's  para- 
mountcv  in  China.  TTie  Chinese  Government  was  naturally  dum- 
foundecT  at  this  thing,  and  immediately  went  to  the  American  lega- 
tion. 

Now,  if  you  know  anything  of  the  diplomatic  atmosphere  of  Peking 
\mder  those  circumstances,  the  way  that  would  look  to  the  Chinese 
was  this:  Japan  comes  and  tells  them  of  this  thing  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, which  gives  it  the  circumstantial  appearance  that 
**Now,  we  are  paramount  here,  and  we  inform  you  about  this,  and 
if  you  do  not  beheve  us  go  up  and  ask  the  American  legation." 
They  went  over  to  the  American  legation  and  inquired,  and  the 
American  legation  had  never  heard  of  it,  of  course.  It  immediately 
cabled  for  mformation.  Meanwhile,  through  Japanese  sources  at 
Peking,  and  Chinese  sources,  too — they  were  bound  to  blab  a  thine 
like  that;  it  completely  flustered  them — the  Chinese  Government  and 
the  Chinese  Foreign  Office  and  the  newspaper  men  there  in  Peking 
got  hold  of  it,  and  the  result  was  a  UtUe  telegram  carried  by  the 
Associated  Press  and  Renter's  New  Service  all  over  the  world,  to  the 
eflfect  that  this  had  been  signed,  and  the  news  was  given  out  at  Peking. 

I  was  in  New  York  when  I  read  that  short  telegram  in  the  papers, 
and  then  our  Government,  of  course,  cabled  the  text  inmiediately  to 
the  minister  at  Peking,  to  the  legation  at  Peking,  and  we  then  com- 
municated it  to  the  CSiinese  Grovemment;  but  our  translation  of  the 
tetm  ** special  position''  differed  very  materialJy,  when  translated 
into  Chinese,  from  the  way  that  Japan  nad  translated  it  in  the  original 
text  commimicated  by  Japan.  That  led  to  some  little  diplomatic 
controversy  there  at  Peking,  but  we  stuck  to  our  text,  and  Japan 
sticks  to  hers,  and  so  that  matter  stands  to  this  day,  so  far  as  I  know; 
the  Chinese  having  two  texts  of  this  thing  in  their  Foreign  OflSce,  one 
the  first  one  communicated  by  Japan  in  Japanese  and  Chinese,  in 
which  the  term  ^'special  position"  is  translated  into  the  equivalant 
of  paramountcy,  and  our  text,  which  translate  into  the  interpreta- 
tion which  Mr.  Lansing  exhibited  to  you  in  his  examination  the  other 
day,  which,  so  far  as  1  know,  has  been  the  first  official  delineation  of 
the  American  position  on  the  subject.  Meanwhile  it  has  stood  in 
China's  eyes  in  that  obscure  position,  with  all  of  the  circumstantial 
indications  favoring  the  Japanese  interpretation. 

Moreover,  Japan  went  ahead  and  acted  on  her  interpretation. 
From  that  time  she  assumed  a  position  of  paramountcy  in  relation 
to  China.  She  went  ahead  and  began  the  establishment  of  civil  gov- 
ernment over  Shantung  Province.  She  extended  her  civil  govern- 
ment regime  in  Manchuria.  She  began  actually  to  acquire  the  pos- 
sessions and  the  position  of  a  sovereign  in  those  parts  oi  China  wnere 
she  had  obtained  a  foothold  by  the  methods  I  have  indicated.  She 
went  on,  and  she  obtained,  through  that  influence,  a  great  influence 
at  Peking.  The  Chinese  Government,  you  might  say,  threw  up  their 
hands  and  said:  ** Well,  America  will  not  support  us;  they  have 
recognized  Japan's  paramountcy;  we  have  got  to  do  the  best  we  can." 

Japan  bribed  several  high  Chinese  officials  up  there,  and  began  to 
press  for  other  secret  agreements  and  things.  However,  the  Chinese 
Government  resisted.  They  did  obtain  a  so-called  supplementary 
agreement  to  the  1915  agreement,  signed,  I  believe,  in  September, 
1918;  but  they  could  not  get  that  signed  at  Peking.  They  seemed 
to  have  reached  the  Chinese  minister  over  in  Tokio  by  the  money 
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process — I  am  only  repeating  the  open  accusations  made  in  the 
press  of  China — and  got  him  to  sim  a  memorandum,  the  so-called 
secret  1918  agreement,  which  is  further  confirmatory  of  Japan's 
position  in  Shantung,  and  which  amounted  to  the  fact  that  they 
would  have  certain  additional  railway  concessions  there  over  anH 
above  what  Germany  had  had,  and  that,  providing  the  peace  con- 
ference would  give  Japan  Germany's  position  in  Shantung,  China 
would  consent.  That  thing  was  signed  at  Tokio  by  the  Chinese 
minister,  and  if  that  holds  China,  that  is  all  there  is.  It  was  never 
confirnied  by  the  Chinese  parliament;  it  was  never  confirmed  by  a 
meeting  of  tne  Chinese  cabmet  or  anything.  Now,  that  is  what  that 
so-called  1918  agreement  rests  upon. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Will  it  interrupt  you  to  ask  you  just  this 
question,  to  clear  that  up:  Does  the  Cninese  law  require  ratification 
by  the  Chinese  Parliament  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  the  only  constitution  that  is  in  existence. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you. 

Mr.  Millard.  You  see,  China  has  been  in  a  more  or  less  turbulent 
state  ever  since  the  revolution.  They  have  a  so-called  constitution 
and  under  their  forms  it  would  have  required  at  least  ratification  by 
the  cabinet  and  also  ratification  by  the  Parliament.  It  was  never 
ratified.  In  fact,  the  text  of  it  was  never  even  disclosed  to  anybody 
until  the  Paris  peace  conference. 

That  brings  us  along  up  to,  say,  the  armistice.  I  was  in  Peking 
at  the  time,  and  China  made  preparations 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Before  you  leave  that,  will  you  please  make 
it  clear  whether  there  was  any  disagreement  between  the  Ishii  note 
in  Japanese  and  the  American  note  m  English  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  As  I  say,  it  was  a  question  of  translation.  Of 
course,  we  can  all  read  the  American  note  in  English,  but  we  can  not 
read  it  in  Japanese  or  Chinese.  Now,  the  Japanese  Government, 
of  course,  immediately  telegraphed  this  out  to  Tokio  and  then  tele- 
graphed it  over  to  Pekin,  ana  they  had  translations  made.  They 
had  a  translation  made  into  Cliinese  and  another  translation  made 
into  Japanese,  those,  of  course,  being  the  languages  of  the  two 
Governments. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Is  there  any  question  whether  the  Japanese 
note  is  correctly  translated  into  Chinese  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  That,  of  course,  as  I  say,  led  to  a  dispute,  because 
our  sinologues  say  that  our  translation  is  the  better  translation. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Is  the  translation  of  the  Japanese  note  into 
Chinese? 

Mr.  Millard.  Our  translation  of  the  Lansii^-Ishii  agreement 
into  Chinese  is  accepted  by  everybody  except  Japan.  She  made 
her  own  translation. 

Senator  Borah.  As  I  understand,  in  translating  it  into  Chinese 
and  Japanese  they  used  a  certain  word 

Mr.  Millard.  They  used  a  certain  character. 

Senator  Borah.  They  used  a  character  or  word. 

Mr.  Millard.  They  used  a  different  character  than  we  used  in 
our  translation. 

Senator  Borah.  Which  indicated  *' special  interest'^  or  ^* para- 
mount,''  according  to  which  character  was  used. 
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Mr.  Millard.  Something  which  they  translate  paramount. 
Senator  Borah.  Ours  indicates  nothing  but  *' special  interest." 
Mr.  Millard.  Outs  indicates  the  interpretation  which  Mr.  Lansing 

fave  you  gentlemen  the  other  day.     Tnere  is  just  that  difference, 
ut  as  you  say,  it  is  a  very  important  difference. 

Senator  Pomerene.  In  view  of  these  questions  may  I  ask  this 
further  question:  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  word  which 
was  used  by  the  Japanese  was  correctly  translated  into  our  word 
^^paramountcy?" 

Mr.  Millard.  There  would  be  no  way  of  making  an  exact  trans- 
lation, but  the  sense  of  it  would  be  that  according  to  the  shiologues. 
Our  legation  has  Chinese  experts,  as  every  legation  has,  and  these 
sinologues  got  together  and  translated  this  thing,  and  the  general 
unanimity  of  opinion  outside  of  the  Japanese  legation  is  that  oui 
translation  is  correct  and  theirs  is  a  translation  fixed  up  to  suit  what 
they  want  to  put  in  there. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Yqu  may  continue,  Mr.  Millard. 

Mr.  Millard.  Now  the  next  step  would  come  after  the  armistice, 
when  China  began  to  make  her  preparations.  The  Japanese  had 
been  making  a  fight  up  there  for  some  time  by  which  they  were 
attempting  to  secure  representation  in  China.  They  even  produced 
at  Peking — they  never  had  the  nerve  to  produce  it  at  Paris — an 
agreement  which  this  same  Chinese  minister,  Mr.  Lou,  had  signed, 
whereby  Japan  was  to  represent  China  at  tlie  peace  conference. 

However,  when  they  tried  to  put  that  over,  China  absolutely  re- 
sisted that,  arid  of  couise  the  British,  American,  and  all  other  lega- 
tions said,  *'  Do  not  recognize  anything  hke  that.  You  send  your  own 
delegation.''  They  did  that.  They  nominated  their  representatives. 
They  sent  their  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Lou  Tseng-tsiang. 
Then  the  Chinese  delegates  had  been  working  with  various  experts 
on  the  subject  of  their  case,  how  they  would  present  it  at  the  peAce 
conference,  and  the  matters  they  would  want  to  brinff  up  at  the 
peace  conference.  I  understand  you  have  summoned  Mr,  Ferguson 
to  appear.  He  was  among  the  foreign  advisers  they  had  empfoyed. 
When  I  was  in  Peking,  last  October,  I  went  up  there,  and  I  had  two 
interviews  with  the  Chinese  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  merely  in 
my  capacity  as  a  journalist,  in  which  we  discussed  these  various  mat- 
ters, and  what  China  ought  to  do,  and  what  Cliina  purposed  to  bring 
up,  and  things  like  that.  Just  about  that  time  the  Criinese  foreign 
office  went  up  to  our  legation  and  said,  "Now,  wo  have  followed 
along  with  you  people.  We  came  into  the  war  under  your  wing,  and 
we  are  going  to  continue  in  that  way.  We  are  going  to  Paris  in  that 
way.  We  are  not  going  there  under  the  wing  of  tfapan,  hke  she  is 
trying  to  fix  it  up,  and  here  is  what  we  propose  to  ask.  "What  do 
you  think  about  it  T^  And  they  laid  down  a  list  of  the  matters  which 
China  wanted  to  bring  up  at  the  peace  conference.  I  will  say  that 
I  have  this  information  in  a  way  so  that  I  do  not  doubt  its  substantial 
accuracy,  and  I  presume  that  that  list  perhaps  was  cabled  by  Dr. 
Rice,  the  American  minister,  to  the  State  Department,  and  eventually 
the  Chinese  were  advised  by  our  Government  that  it  would  be  better 
if  they  would  not  raise  certain  questions. 

I  might  mention  what  those  questions  are.  One  of  them  was  tlie 
question  of  extraterritoriality  in  China.     Another  was  the  question 
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of  figure  financial  cooperation  in  China,  and  these  various  conces- 
sions and  one  thing  and  another.  China  wanted  to  obtain  from  the 
Powers  over  there  a  general  declaration  written  somehow  into  the 
treaty,  which  would  form  the  groundwork  for  a  real  reconstructive 
policy  in  China,  which  would  rid  her  of  the  burden  of  all  these  secret 
and  published  regional  understanding,  and  all  thes^  various  conces- 
sions interfering  with  Chinese  temtorial  integrity  and  economy, 
which  in  one  way  and  another  have  been  forced  on  her  by  that 
method. 

As  I  understand  it  our  Government  advised  China  somewhat  to 
this  effect,  that  it  would  tend  to  befog  the  issue.  Our  Government, 
I  understand,  was  in  perfect  sympathy  with  what  China  wanted  to 
do  by  these  things,  but  she  said,  *'Now,  the  Paris  conference  will  be 
concerned  with  the  making  of  peace  with  Germany,  and  perhaps  it 
will  be  advisable  if  China  will  not  raise  any  questions  at  Paris  except 
those  which  are  directly  concerned  with  her  relations  with  Germany.^' 
Of  course  the  Shantung  question  was  directly  concerned,  and  a  few 
matters  associated  with  tne  Shantung  question,  but  our  Government 
said,  *'Do  not  raise  all  these  other  questions,  because  they  will  open 
up  the  whole  subject  so  that  perhaps  it  will  impjair  your  chances  of 
getting  the  Shantimg  q^uestion  raised  in  the  right  way."  And  I 
will  say  that,  in  mv  opimon,  that  advice  was  exactly  sound,  and  that 
if  my  advice  had  oeen  asked  at  that  moment  I  would  have  advised 
China  in  the  same  way.     In  fact  I  did  so  at  Paris. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fortunate  the  way  the  thing  turned  out,  but  I 
mean  looking  at  it  from  the  way  the  situation  appeared  then,  I  would 
have  given  the  same  advice  that  our  Government  is  presumed  to  have 

g'ven  on  that  occasion.  China  took  with  her  to  Paris  her  chief 
ritish  adviser,  Dr.  George  E.  Morrison,  for  twenty-odd  years  the 
famous  foreign  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  and  for  the  last 
seven  years  employed  as  foreign  adviser  on  foreign  affairs  to  the 
Chinese  Government.  They  took  Dr.  Leconte,  a  Frenchman,  who 
for  a  long  time  has  been  employed  over  there  as  coimsol.  The 
Japanese  tried  to  force  them  to  take  Dr.  Riga,  the  Japanese  legal 
adviser,  whom  in  one  way  and  another  they  had  forced  upon  the 
Chinese  Government,  but  they  would  not  take  him,  because  they 
knew  that  if  Dr.  Riga  had  gone  along  the  ChinosoTdelegation  would 
have  been  privy  to  everything  the  Chinese  delegation  did.  They 
refused  to  take  Dr.  Riga,  6ut  they  took  Dr.  Morrison  and  Dr.  Leconte, 
and  they  desired  to  take  one  or  tAVo  Americans,  but  I  have  oxplaine<l 
about  that. 

That  brings  us  on  to  Paris.  China  went  over  there  and  confined 
the  presentation  of  her  case  to  the  Shantung  issue,  which,  of  course, 
was  entirely  a  question  with  Germany,  cominicated  by  Japan's  inter- 
position. At  a  plenary  session — I  was  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  early  in  February,  but  I  see  Mr.  Lansing  the  other  day  fixed 
it,  i  believe,  at  January  29,  which  probably  is  the  correct  date — at  a 
plenary  session  of  the  council  of  ten  iu  Paris,  before  it  narrowed 
clown  to  a  council  of  four — ^my  knowledge  of  this,  as  you  gentlemen 
nnderstand,  is  second  hand.     1  was  not  present. 

The  account  which  I  am  going  to  give  now  was,  however,  given  to 
me  circumstantially  by  two  plenipotentiaries  who  sat  at  the  table, 
and  their  accounts  substantially  coincided.  They  did  not  differ  in 
any  material  degree  in  their  recollection  of  what  transpired.     The 
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matter  under  discussion  at  the  moment  was  the  disposition  of  the 
German  colonies.  As  you  may  recall,  at  that  time  they  had  advanced 
the  theory  that  the  German  colonies  were  to  be  detached  from  Ger- 
many, but  that  their  disposition  would  be  turned  over  to  a  league  of 
nations  if  such  a  thing  was  organized,  to  be  disposed  of  by  them,  and 
they  brought  forward  this  idea  of  mandatories.  They  were  discussing 
the  disposition  of  the  German  colonies,  and  President  Wilson,  as  I 
underst&nd  it,  proposed  that  they  could  just  brush  this  question  of 
the  German  colonies  off  to  one  side  by  agreeing  at  that  session  that 
they  should  be  detached  from  Germany,  and  their  disposition  in- 
vested in  the  league  of  nations  or  some  other  international  trusteeship, 
to  be  parceled  out  afterwards  under  the  mandatorv  theory  in  some 
form,  and  by  that  method  they  would  simply  get  that  question  dis- 
posed of  and  out  of  the  way,  and  they  could  go  on  to  other  business. 
There  was  a  general  agreement  and  it  looked  like  it  would  be  passed 
unanimously,  but  the  Japanese  plenipotentiary.  Baron  Makino,  who 
was  sitting  m  the  council,  interposed  an  objection.  They  asked  him 
what  was  the  objection.  He  said  Japan  could  not  consent  to  that. 
When  asked  for  nis  reasons,  he  said  that  Japan  could  not  consent 
because  she  already  had  private  engagements  with  her  allies  regarding 
the  Shantung  question. 

President  Wilson  then  asked,  or  some  one  asked,  what  was  the 
nature  of  those  private  agreements.  Baron  Makino  said  they  were 
confidential,  ana  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  commxmicate  them 
without  conferring  with  the  other  Allied  governments  and  with  his 
.own  government.  President  Wilson  then  asked  that  it  be  made  the 
sense  of  the  coimcil  that  the  Japanese  Government  be  requested 
to  produce  the  text  of  those  agreements  and  to  lay  them  upJon  the 
table  for  the  information  of  the  council.  That  action  was  taken  as 
the  sense  of  the  conucil,  and  the  result  was  that  at  the  next  meeting 
the  text  of  those  agreements  was  produced.  They  are  known  as  the 
Shantung  secret  agreements,  and  were  produced,  confidentially.  I 
can  say  from  my  own  knowledge,  coming  direct  from  the  Chinese 
delegation  at  Paris,  that  that  was  the  first  knowledge  which  the 
Chinese  Government  had  of  their  existence,  although  myself  and 
many  of  us  had  suspected  the  possible  existence  of  those  agreements, 
from  various  circumstantial  mdications,  for  at  least  a  cx)uple  of 
years.  In  fact  I  had  for  some  time  felt  morally  certain  of  them. 
You  could  not  explain  in  any  other  way  certain  things  that  had 
happened.  Therefore  those  agreements  revealed  that  at  different 
dates,  from  I  believe  the  16th  of  February  on  to  the  7th  of  March 
and  on  certain  mtervening  dates,  Japan  had  obtained 

Senator  Hitchcock.  In  what  year? 

Mr.  Millard.  In  1917 — that  Japan  had  obtained  from  the  British, 
the  French,  the  Russian,  and  the  Italian  Governments  written  en- 
gagements— in  the  case  of  the  British,  French,  and  Russian  Govern- 
ments, and  oral  statements  from  the  Italian  Government — by  which 
those  nations  assented  and  would  support  Japan  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence in  having  yielded  to  her  Germany's  rights  and  leaseholds  in 
Shantung  Province. 

There  was  one  other  interesting  thing  brought  out  in  the  French 
note  replying  to  the  Japanese  note  on  tnat  question.  France  made 
certain  conditions,  one  of  which  was  that  Japan  woidd  withdraw  her 
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objections  to  China  entering  that  war  on  the  allied  side.  You  will 
find  that  in  the  text  of  the  JFrench  note,  thereby  getting  it  down  in 
black  and  white,  what  everybody  had  known  for  various  reasons  to 
be  the  fact,  that  Japan  had  been  keeping  China  out  of  the  allied 
group  ever  since  the  war  started.  If  you  will  note  the  dates  of  the 
signing  of  those  agreements  you  will  see  that  they  coincide  with  our 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  and  with  the 
eflforts  which  I  have  just  narrated  by  which  we  were  inducing  China 
to  come  into  the  war,  which  was  in  February  and  March,  1917.  I 
guess  it  was  early  in  March.  China,  I  think,  actually  took  that  stop 
on  the  9th  of  March,  1917.  However,  as  we  all  had  been  morally 
certain,  but  as  Mr.  Lansing  disclosed  positively  the  other  day,  our 
Government  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  those  agreements  until 
we  learned  of  it  at  Paris,  in  the  manner  which  I  have  described,  at 
the  same  time  that  China  did. 

China  was  lU'ging  them  to  give  her  assm*ances  in  the  same  way  she 
was  urging  us  to  give  assurances,  but  the  British,  Russian,  and  French 
Governments  would  not  give  any  assurances  that  the  territorial  rights 
of  China  would  be  protected,  because  they  had  already  signed  them 
away  to  Japan,  or  were  on  the  verge  of  doing  so;  but  if  China  had 
known  it  at  that  time  and  we  had  Imown  it  at  that  time,  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  assume  it  would  have  had  some  influence  upon  the  action 
of  China  and  upon  the  action  of  the  United  States.  If  we  had  been 
appraised  of  it  at  that  time  we  would  have  said  to  the  nations  flatly, 
**  X  ou  musy  agree  to  this."  We  were  in  a  position  at  that  moment  to 
have  demanded  any  conditions  from  any  of  those  governments,  any- 
thing in  reason  that  we  had  said  we  wanted,  and  we  could  have  pro- 
tected China  positively  by  saying,  *'Here,  these  things  must  be  un- 
written, these  things  must  be  wiped  out.  It  will  be  understood  that 
we  will  all  be  there  to  act  on  a  tooting  ot  justice  to  China  when  the 
time  comes." 

Mr.  Lansing  also  disclosed  the  other  day  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Lansing-Ishii  agreement  we  ako  were  not  informed  of  it,  and  after  we 
had  declared  war  on  Germany  and  were  in  the  war,  and  Mr.  Balfour 
and  M.  Viviani  came  over  here^  they  did  not  tell  us,  but  we  were 
allowed  to  go  ahead  and  get  China  into  the  war  under  those  circum- 
stance, without  that  information. 

After  that  disclosmre  at  Paris — the  date  of  which  Mr.  Lansing 

fixes  at  January  29 — ^I  thought  it  was  early  in  February—- then 

it  was  evident  m  respect  to  China's  case  at  the  peace  conference 

that  she  had  to  submit  her  case  to  a  coiu:t  of  five,  because  Japan  was 

added  to  the  council  of  four  on  the  Far  Eastern  question,  and  that 

of  those  five,  four  members  of  the  court  had  signed  a  secret  agreement 

in    advance  to  decide  against  her.     Under  those  circumstances  it 

became  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  our  Government  would  or 

could  exert  its  influence  upon  the  British,  French,  Japanese,  and 

Italian  Governments.     Russia  was  also  a  signatory  to  one  of  those 

seeret  Shantung  agreements,  but  she  was  not  represented  in  the 

conference.     The  revolution  had   eliminated  Russia.     Under  those 

circumstances,  as  I  say,  it  became  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not 

onr  Government  could  prevail  upon  them  to  scrap   those  secret 

Shantimg  agreements  ana  to  make  what  we  considered  to  be  a  proper 

solution  of  the  Shantimg  matter,  in  justice  to  ourselves  and  to 
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China  there.  That  was  the  situation  I  foimd  when  I  got  to  Paris. 
I  went  over  to  see  Dr.  Kou  immediately,  and  one  of  the  first  things 
he  said  to  me  was,  ^'Do  you  know  oi  the  secret  Shantung  agree- 
ments?'* I  said,  *^I  know  nothing  about  them  except  that  I  saw 
a  short  telegram  in  one  of  the  New  i  ork  papers  from  Paris  indicating 
that  something  of  the  facts  had  been  disclosed."  I  said,  ^*I8  it  & 
fact?*'  He  said,  ''Yes,  we  have  the  texts,  but  of  course  the  texts 
are  confidential  at  present.''  He  gave  me  a  synopsis  of  their  con- 
tents, and  I  as  rapidly  as  I  could  posted  myself  up  on  the  situation 
of  what  had  transpired  before  I  had  arrived  at  Paris,  and  from  that 
time  on  I  could  follow  the  developments  with  more  or  less  intelligence. 
I  was  constantly  in  touch  witn  the  experts  attached  to  our  com- 
mission, the  experts  on  ^  the  far  eastern  question.  I  had  been  per- 
sonally acauainted  with  all  of  them  for  many  years.  I  saw  them 
all  almost  aaily. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  State  their  names,  will  you  ? 

]Vfr.  Millard.  The  official  ones  were  Dr.  E.  T.  WiUiams  and  Prof. 
Hornbeck,  who  ranked  over  there  as  a  captain;  and  at  different  times 
certain  naval  and  mihtary  officers  were  brought  into  the  thing  on 
those  angles. 

I  will  say  in  that  connection  that  on  several  occasions,  when  I 
woidd  prepare  Uttle  memoranda  for  the  advice  and  information,  of 
the  Chinese  on  certain  developments  from  Japan,  I  would  always 
take  a  copy  over  and  give  it  to  our  own  experts  on  the  conunission 
for  their  information.  The  whole  thing,  as  far  as  China  was  con- 
cerned at  Paris,  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  intimacy  with  the 
American  delegation.  Every  move  that  China  made  was  immedi- 
ately communicated  to  the  American  commission. 

Every  move  that  any  foreign  advisor  of  China  made,  she  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  American  experts.  Of  course  none  of 
us  could  tell  whether  they  went  on  higher  up  or  whether  they  did  not. 
We  turned  them  in  for  the  information  of  Prof.  Williams  and  Prof. 
Hornbeck.  I  had  various  conversations  with  Di .  Morrison,  whom 
I  had  known  for  twenty  years,  and  who  probably  of  all  foreigners 
knows  more  about  the  politics  and  conditions  of  the  Far  East  than 
any  man,  because  he  is  a  methodical  man  and  has  kept  his  notes  for 
years,  and  he  indexes  them  and  ffies  them.  He  is  simply  a  walking 
encyclopedia  of  the  politics  of  China  of  the  last  30  years. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Where  is  he  now? 

Mr.  Millard.  He  is  in  England  now,  I  believe.  At  that  time  he 
was  sick,  and  his  wife  had  to  come  over  and  take  him  to  England. 
He  became  ill  so  he  took  very  little  part  in  matters  after  I  arrived 
there  on  account  of  his  illness.  But  1  went  up  and  had  several  talks 
with  Dr.  Morrison  about  the  situation,  because  he  particularly  was 
in  touch  with  the  British  end  of  it,  being  a  British  subject,  and  I 
found  that  he  was  very  doubtful  as  to  what  England  was,  and  he  felt 
very  gloomy  about  the  situation.  He  told  me  that  he  was  afraid  that 
the  sense  of  the  French  and  British  Governments  was  to  make  the 
Shantung  agreement  stick.  I  found  that  our  own  experts  were  very 
much  mystmed  by  the  official  attitude  regarding  China  of  the  Britisk 
and  French  Governments,  particularl}'^  of  the  joritish.  They  vrould 
go  over  and  talk  to  the  men  who  held  corresponding  positions  to 
them,  and  the  Far  East  experts  of  the  British  (Jommission,  and  they 
could  not  fathom — they  would  know  how  these  men  stood — but 
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back  of  that  there  was  the  superior  policy  of  the  Government,  One 
thing  accumulated  after  anotner,  and  they  felt  that  the  British  and 
French  were  against  them,  which  turned  out  afterwards  to  be  the 
case. 

The  situation  drifted  alon^  in  that  position  and  became  side- 
tracked. China  meanwhile  discovered  the  psychology  of  the  situa- 
tion and  acting  upon  the  advice  of  a  number  of  those  whose  opinions 
were  asked,  she  interposed  a  proposal  to  compromise  the  matter 
which  opened  a  way  out. 

Senator  Pomerexe.  China  did  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  China  did.  It  had  developed  by  that  time  pretty 
concisely  the  attitude  of  the  diflferent  nations.  The  attitude  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  was  that  they  would  have  to  stand  by 
these  secret  agreements  unless  the  United  States  somehow  or  other 

Sersuaded  Japan  to  recede.  Japan  was  saying  **We  insist  upon 
rermany  ceding  her  possession  tnere  to  us,  because  we  have  prom- 
ised to  restore  it  to  Cnina,  and  we  want  to  do  that  in  our  own  way, 
and  any  other  solution  would  indicate  to  the  people  that  they  do 
not  take  our  word  for  it,  and  would  dishonor  us,  ana  so  forth,  and  so 
on. "  China  proposed  a  compromise  by  way  of  getting  around  the 
difficulty.  Tnat  proposal  was  made  on  April  23,  in  writing  to  the 
council  of  four,  and  it  was  in  four  points.  I  quote  now  the  sense 
of  it  from  memory. 

The  first  part  was  that  China  would  consent  to  have  the  treaty 
of  peace  cede  the  German  rights  in  Shantung  direct  to  Japan,  pro- 
vided the  other  members  of  the  council  of  four  would  be,  you  might 
say,  cotrustees  for  the  eventual  turning  over  of  it  to  Cnina,  or  a 
league  of  nations  or  whatever  body  should  be  organized  to  carry 
out  these  processes. 

Japan  had  made  a  great  deal  over  there  of  the  enormous  expense 
she  had  been  to  in  capturing  Shantung  and  driving  Germany  out  of 
the  Far  East.  China's  second  proposal  to  compromise  was  that  she 
would  reimburse  Japan  for  those  expenses. 

Japan  had  gotten  in  the  1918  agreement — I  have  described  how 
she  ODtained  it — a  special  concession  that  she  was  to  reserve  to  herself 
Tsing  Tau,  which  included  railway  timnels,  docks,  water  front,  and 
the  whole  port  machinery.  China  proposed  that  during  such  period 
when  other  foreign  residential  conditions  exist  in  China,  Tsing  Tau 
be  made  an  international  port. 

And  the  fourth  one  was  merely  that  Japan  would  also  in  the  treaty 
record  a  definite  promise  to  restore  and  evacuate  Shantung  and 
restore  Tsing  Tau  within  a  certain  specific  time.  As  I  say,  that  pro- 
posal was  communicated  in  writing  on  April  23  by  the  Chinese  dele- 
gation to  the  council  of  four.  Beiore  the  decision  was  made  it  was 
RnoTvn  that  it  was  coming  up  for  decision  very  shortly.  Meanwhile 
all  along  China  had  been  pressing  for  a  consideration  of  this  thing. 
She  had  presented  her  case  in  print  and  in  various  ways  had  been 
pressing  to  get  the  thing  out  of  the  way.  Japan  had  been  retarding 
[t-  That  compromise  was  taken  under  advisement  as  I  understand 
t  by  the  council  of  four  but  Japan  objected  and  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ng  it. 

1  do  not  know  what  her  objection  was  based  on,  but  it  is  interesting 
low  to  recall  that  she  did  reject  that  proposal,  in  view  of  the  state, 
nents   that  they  are  making  now  that  she  is  proposing  to  interna- 
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tionalize  Tsing  Tau,  which  means  that  she  is  proposing  to  hold  the 
kernel  of  the  nut  and  turn  over  the  shell,  ana  various  other  claims 
which  she  is  making  now. 

It  is  interesting  to  put  into  the  record  the  fact  that  she  was  instru- 
mental in  rejecting  the  proposed  compromise  of  the  Chinese  Grovern- 
inent,  which  wotild  seem  to  an  impartial  mind  to  have  met  the  situa- 
tion fully,  provided  Japan  has  any  real  intention  of  getting  out  of 
Shantung. 

After  this  decision  was  announced  the  Chinese  were  naturally  very 
much  disappointed.  The  President's  reasons  were  given  to  them, 
that  he  was  forced  to  make  this  decision  because  of  the  uncompio- 
misinff  attitude  taken  by  Japan,  which  amounted  virtually  to  a  threat 
to  boit  the  conference  and  to  refuse  to  join  the  league  of  nations. 
The  President  was  afraid  of  the  general  effect  upon  the  world  of  that 
thing  happening.  Of  course,  I  may  say  here  that  the  President  seems 
to  have  oeen  about  the  only  one  of  the  powers  that  seemed  to  think 
that  Japan's  threat  was  more  than  a  pure  bluff.  But  at  any  rate  he 
did  not  think  so.  He  apprehended  that  that  might  take  place,  and  he 
acted  accordingly,  and  ne  told  the  Chinese — or  rather  he  did  not  tell 
them  personally,  but  sent  them  word — that  he  felt  that  from  the  oral 

Sromise  that  had  been  obtained  before  the  Council  of  Foiu*  from 
apan,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  relief  which  China  might  obtain 
from  the  league  of  nations,  China  could  eventually  get  justice  by  that 
method. 

To  that  the  Chinese  delegation  responded  in  substance  as  follows: 
In  the  first  place  the  league  of  nations  had  no  existence,  and  in  the 
second  place,  that  if  it  was  organized,. its  power  and  authority  were 
problematical.  In  the  third  place,  that  it  was  not  logical  to  assume 
that  a  league  of  nations,  adopted  by  the  same  vote  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  treaty  of  peace,  would  design  to  reverse  the  provisions  of 
that  treaty.  In  the  fourth  place,  that  the  real  ruling  power,  the 
supreme  council,  of  the  league,  would  be  constituted  by  the  same 
nations  as  made  the  Shantung  decision  in  the  council  of  four. 

Senator  Borah.  You  say  this  was  the  Chinese  reply? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes.  And  in  the  fifth  place,  that  as  near  as  China 
could  make  out,  it  was  only  the  weak  nations  that  were  asked  to 
depend  for  justice  upon  the  league,  for  the  strong  powers  were  taking 
every  other  outside  precaution  to  protect  their  interests. 

However  the  decision  had  been  made,  and  China's  pleas  from  that 
on  were  in  the  nature  of  doing  what  she  could  to  amend  or  better 
herself  in  that  position.  She  made  various  requests  for  interviews 
with  the  President  and  others.  I  remained  in  Paris  several  weeks 
longer  and  China  had  not  seen  the  President  up  to  that  time,  but 
China's  representatives  were  subseauently  received  by  him,  and  they 
were  received  by  Mr.  Balfour  ana  the  French  representative,  an<l 
they  gave  the  information  that  they  found  they  had  been  boimd  by 
the  secret  agreements  and  that  Japan  had  made  oral  promises  which 
they  felt  Japan  intended  to  carry  out. 

And  then  this  happened  after  I  left  Paris;  but  I  have  the  informa- 
tion from  a  man  wno  was  attached  to  the  Chinese  delegation  or  who 
left  Paris  after  I  did.  I  advised  in  a  memorandum  which  I  wrote,  a 
copy  of  which  I  have  here  somewhere  on  the  situation — I  advised  the 
Chinese  to  take  a  certain  course.  One  of  the  things  that  I  suggested — 
and  I  showed  this  to  Prof.  Williams  and  Prof.  Horbeck,  also,  and  they 
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conciuTed— I  said,  "Get  the  best  legal  counsel  you  can;  get  the  best 
American  international  lawyer,  and  the  best  French  international 
lawyer,  and  the  best  British  international  lawyer  you  can  find,  and 
get  their  advice  on  this  point:  If  you  under  these  circumstances  sign 
this  treaty  without  reservation,  to  what  extent  will  they  qualify  any 
appeal  which  you  may  make  for  revision  of  this  law  to  an  mter- 
national  court,  or  a  court  of  international  arbitration,  or  to  a  league 


to  make  reservations,  stating  your  position,  so  that  you  may  file 

Jour  exception  for  an  appeal  later,  on  which  to  base  your  appeal, 
f  these  legal  counselors  advise  you  and  you  draft  these  exceptions, 
and  the  exceptions  are  put  into  the  recordf,  and  you  are  not  inhibited 
from  taking  your  appeal  later,  then  sign.  If  you  can  not  sign  under 
those  circumstances,  then  do  not  sign. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  my  advice  had  to  do  with  the  course 
that  the  Chinese  delegation  pursued.  Later  they  requested  formally 
that  they  be  aUowed  to  make  certain  reservations  to  the  treaty.  I 
was  still  in  Paris  on  the  day  that  the  treaty  came  up  for  adoption 
by  the  conference,  when  it  was  read  and  adopted,  and  China  had 
signified  her  intention  of  taking  an  exception.  She  was  advised  not 
to  do  it.  Great  pressure  was  being  brought  on  them  to  yield,  and 
when  later  it  came  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty  and  they  asked  to  put 
in  these  reservations,  that  was  refused.  I  am  informed  also  that  at 
the  very  last  moment  after  that  was  refused  they  then  tried  to  obtain 
some  kmd  of  a  statement  from  the  coimcil  of  four  to  the  effect  that 
the  league  of  nations  later  would  take  up  the  Chinese  case.  They 
failed  also  to  obtain  any  assurance  in  that  particular.  Under  these 
circumstances,  as  you«know,  the  Chinese  refused  to  sign  the  treaty. 

Of  course  the  refusal  to  sign  the  treaty,  as  the  Chmese  knew  very 
well,  placed  them  in  an  imfortunate  and  isolated  position.  My 
opinion  is  that  if  some  malicious  marplot  has  set  out  to  devise  a  way 
to  place  China  in  the  most  unfortimate  circimistances  in  connection 
with  this  whole  thing  they  could  not  have  devised  anything  that 
would  accomplish  it  more  completely  than  this  course  of  events. 

China  is  now  in  the  position  of  having  lost  out  entirely  on  the 
Shantung  thing.  '  By  reason  of  the  advice  of  the  United  States  she 
did  not  even  present  these  various  other  matters  for  the  consideration 
of  the  conference,  thereby  providing  a  way  for  some  mutual  inter- 
national action,  by  reason  ol  her  refusal  to  sign  the  peace  under  those 
circumstances,  because,  as  one  of  the  Chinese  put  it,  they  can  hang 
a  man,  but  they  can  not  make  him  sign  his  own  death  warrant,  they 
are  left  so  completely  isolated.  They  are  outside  of  the  allied  group. 
They  arc  nowhere.     That  is  their  situation. 

I  jaight  now  just  conclude  what  I  have  to  say — that  is,  before  you 
interrogate  me — ^by  saying  that  immediately  after  we  learned  of  this 
decision  of  April  30  I  was  talking  with  Prof.  E.  T.  Williams,  our  chief 
oriental  expert,  whose  experience  in  China  extends  back  over  35  years, 
most  of  the  time  as  an  official  of  the  Government.  He  has  been 
acting  minister  on  several  occasions,  and  before  he  resigned  for  some 
two  or  three  years  he  was  head  of  the  far  eastern  division  of  the  State 
Department.  Those  of  you  who  are  acquainted  with  Prof.  Williams 
wiU  know  that  he  is  a  reticent,  quiet  man  and  one  from  whom  it  is 
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difficult  to  get  any  positive  expression  of  opinion  on  any  subject, 
especially  about  diplomatic  matters.  When  he  heard  of  this  he 
simply  said;  '^That  means  war/*  and  every  American  expert  who  was 
in  r aris  at  the  time  felt  exactly  the  same  way.  As  we  bmance  things, 
we  feel  that  such  things  mean  war,  and  we  felt  that  this  was  left  in  a 
position  where  it  is  going  straight  on  into  a  deadlock,  and  impasse, 
which  will  not  be  broken  m  any  way  except  by  a  fight.  That  is  what 
we  all  fear.  I  heard — ^I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not — that 
the  so-called  Gen.  Bliss  letter  contained  a  statement  somewhat  to  that 
effect.  It  is  still  held  in  camera.  Probably  the  Government  is  not 
yet  ready  to  publish  that  letter  at  this  time,  but,  as  we  all  know  and 
as  has  been  disclosed  to  you,  our  experts  and  Mr.  Wilson's  own  col- 
leagues all  dissented  from  the  Shantimg  decision.  That  about  con- 
cludes what  I  have  had  in  mind  to  say. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  A  question  or  two  that  I  should 
like  to  ask  if  you  will  permit  me,  Senator.  I  want  to  go  back  to  the 
incident  of  the  21  demands.  Do  you  recall  when  the  21  demands 
were  first  made  by  Japan,  that  Japan  maintained  secrecy  concerning 
the  rest  of  the  world  knowing  of  tnose  demands  ? 

Mr.  MiiXARD.  I  recall  it  very  distinctly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  then  do  you  remember  that 
when  finally- the  world  learned  something  of  those  21  demands  that 
Japan  published  an  erroneous  statement  or  misstatement  of  tiiem  to 
the  world  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  remember  that  perfectly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  that  after  these  de- 
mands were  made  upon  China,  and  the  world  became  cognizant  that 
something  of  that  sort  had  been  done,  Japan  specifically  denied  that 
she  had  made  any  such  demands  ?  »    .  . 

Mr.  Millard.  1  remember,  yes,  sir,  that  she  did  deny  it  until  she 
knew  that  the  text  of  the  whole  21  demands  was  in  the  possession  of 
every  government,  and  then  she  could  not  deny,  althougn  she  denied 
it  after  that. 

You  gentlemen  might  be  interested  in  this.  If  you  did  not  know 
the  late  Bishop  Baskmrd  of  China  you  know  who  he  was.  I  have  this 
from  Bishop  Bashford  himself.  The  Americans  in  China,  especially 
the  missionaries,  well  everybody  out  there  was  so  wrought  up  over 
these  21  demands  that  Bishop  Bashford  made  a  trip  back  to  the 
United  States.  He  had  been  on  a  trip  in  the  Yangtse  Valley,  and  he 
came  down  to  Shanghai.  The  newspapers  there  published  the  21 
demands. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  the  call  of  the  Senate.  What  is  the 
purpose  of  the  committee,  to  continue  this  hearing  now? 

The  Chairman.  I  should  Uke  to  conclude  Mr.  Millard's  testimony 
to-day. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  the  Senate.  I  am  sorrj 
that  I  can  not  be  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  take  a  recess  imtil  the  afternoon  if  you 
prefer. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  expect  to  be  in  Washington  several 
days? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  expect  to  be  here  a  couple  of  days  anyway. 

Senator  Swanson.  Can  we  not  wait  until  Wednesday  ? 

Tiie  Chairman.  We  have  Dr.  Ferguson  on  Wednesday. 
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Mr.  Millard.  I  was  going  to  relate  a  conversation  which  Bishop 
Bashford  had  with  Mr.  Bryan  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Bryan  was  then 
Secretary  of  State.  This  will  show  to  what  lengths  Japan  carried 
her  deception  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
witness  may  finish  that  particular  matter,  and  inasmuch  as  Dr. 
Fei^uson  will  be  here  on  Wednesday  and  the  witness  will  be  here,  we 
can  conclude  with  him  Wednesday  and  conclude  with  Dr.  Ferguson 
Wednesday. 

Senator  Swanson.  Why  not  this  afternoon  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  have  no  objection  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  except  that  we  want  to  be  in  the  Senate,  that  is  all. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  notice  that  there  are  very  few  in  the  Senate 
from  day  to  day.  We  adjourn  on  accoimt  of  the  Senate  and  then  we 
see  a  lar^e  collection  of  empty  chairs  there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Well,  go  ahead  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned.    I  do  not  care. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  go  on  and  finish  with  Mr.  Millard 
to-day. 

Senator  McCumber.  Let  us  go  on  until  1  o'clock  now. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Go  ahead  and  finish. 

Mr.  Millard.  Bishop  Bashford  wrote  a  very  strong- letter  to  the 
President,  of  which  he  gave  me  a  copy,  and  I  incorporated  parts  of 
it  in  the  book  on  the  Far  Eastern  question  without  stating  that  it 
came  from  him.    The  Bishop  came  on  to  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  of  tne  Methodist  Church? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes.  He  died  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  in  frail 
health.  Every  one  in  China  looked  up  to  Bishop  Bashford.  Among 
the  churchmen  in  these  foreign  parts  there  are  some  eminent  church- 
men who  are  looked  upon  as  politicians.  His  interests  took  a  wide 
ran^e  for  a  cleric,  and  he  had  an  interest  in  political  matters.  Bishop 
Bashford  came  to  Washington,  coming  nere  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  to  present  the  facts  about  this  thing  to  the  American 
Government.  There  had  been  so  much — to  use  a  word  that  is 
current  now — camouflage,  and  so  much  downright  lying,  that  it  was 
very  doubtful  to  the  people  out  in  China  that  the  Government  knew 
the  facts,  although  we  knew  that  a  full  copy  of  the  21  demands  had 
been  procured  by  our  legation  at  Peking  and  had  been  telegraphed 
and  sent  in  writing  to  the  State  Department. 

Bishop  Bashford  arrived  here,  and  he  had  made  an  appointment 
to  see  Secretary  Bryan,  who  was  Secretarv  of  State  at  that  time,  and 
about  half  an  hour — ^he  was  stopping  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel  as  he 
told  me  afterwards — about  half  an  hour  before  he  was  to  go  over  to 
see  Secretary  Bryan,  Dr.  Sidney  Gulick,  a  former  missionery  in 
Japan,  who  had  been  prominent  for  many  years,  somewhat  of  a 
pro-Japan  propagandist,  called  upon  Bishop  Bashford  at  the  New 
Willara  Hotel  and  said,  ''Now,  Bishop  Bashford,  we  are  old  friends 
and  respect  each  other,''  and  he  added,  ''I  do  not  like  to  see  you 
making  a  terrible  mistake."  He  said,  ''I  saw  a  statement  that  you 
gave  in  San  Francisco  in  which  you  say  so  and  so,  and  I  tell  you 
privately  that  you  are  all  wrong  about  this.  You  have  come  here 
and  you  are  gomg  to  see  the  President,  and  you  are  going  to  see  Mr. 
Bryan,  and  you  do  not  want  to  go  up  there  and  make  statements 
i^liat  are  not  correct,  and  I  think  I  can  enlighten  you."     Well,  Bishop 
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Bashford  said,  ''Go  ahead  and  enlighten  me.  What  is  it  that  I  am 
misinformed  on?"  He  said,  ''You  are  all  wrong  about  those  21 
demands."  He  replied,  "In  what  way  am  I  wrong  about  those  21 
demands?"  "Well,"  Dr.  Gulick  said,  "Japan  never  did  such  and 
such  thing  and  so  and  so,"  giving  a  remarkaole  accoimt  of  the  thing. 
Bishop  Bashford  said,  "What  is  the  source  of  your  informationf' 
He  replied,  "The  foreign  minister  at  Tokyo,  and  I  went  over  the 
whole  thing  with  the  Japanese  Minister  in  Washington.  I  can 
assure  you  dv  the  highest  authority  that  you  are  entu-ely  wrong." 
Bishop  Bashford  said,  "Well,  Dr.  Gulick,  I  have  an  appointment 
just  about  now  with  the  State  Department.  You  come  over  with 
me  and  see  Mr.  Bryan."  And  Dr.  Gulick  said,  "Very  well,"  and 
they  went  over  and  saw  Mr.  Bryan. 

Bishop  Bashford  asked  Mr.  Bryan  before  Dr.  Gulick,  "What  in- 
formation have  you  about  these  21  demands?"  And  Mr.  Brvan 
brought  out  a  copy  of  the  21  demands  and  showed  them  to  Dr. 
GulicK,  and  in  a  way  that  could  not  dispute  the  authenticity  of  it,  and 
then  Bishop  BasMord  said — before  they  had  gone  over  Bishop 
Bashford  said,  "  You  come  with  me  and  we  will  talk  to  Mr.  Bryan, 
and  then  I  will  go  with  you  to  talk  to  the  Japanese  ambassacfor." 
Bishop  Bashford  then  said,  "Dr.  Gulick,  are  you  satisfied?"  Dr. 
Guhck,  who  was  flabbergasted,  said,  "Yes."  They  finished  their 
talk  with  Secretary  Bryan  and  then  they  went  out  of  the  State 
Department,  and  then  Bishop  Bashford  said,  "We  will  now  go  to  see 
the  Japanese  ambassador,  and  see  what  he  says."  Dr.  Gulick  re- 
plied, ''  I  will  have  to  ask  to  be  excused.  It  would  be  too  embarrass- 
ing." 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  vou  remember  in  the  21  de- 
mands there  was  a  demand  by  Japan  for  virtual  sovereignty  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  would  amount  practically  to  that.  Nations  in 
those  things  deal  euphemistically. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  not  indicating  that  that  was 
thephraseology. 

Mr.  Millard.  The  so-called  group  5  made  Japan  practically 
sovereign  of  China.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Bryan  told  Bishop  Bashford 
and  Dr.  GuUc  that  our  Government  had  protested. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  It  was  eliminated  by  the  protest 
of  our  Government  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  British  protested  against  it,  too. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  is  ultimately  eliminated. 

Mr.  Millard.  Great  Britain  at  that  time  was  not  in  a  position  to 
make  serious  demands  upon  Japan.  Probably  they  would  not  have 
paid  much  attention  to  Great  Britain,  but  tne  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances was  that  they  thought  they  had  better  cut  out  group  5. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUforma.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
another  secret  treaty  made  by  Japan  in  addition  to  those  in  relation 
to  Shantung,  the  treaty  made  in  1916  between  Eussia  and  Japan. 
Do  vou  recdl  that  secret  treaty  ? 

Mr,  Millard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Do  you  remember  the  particular 
provisions  ?    I  read  article  2  for  instance.     [Reading.] 

In  the  event,  in  consequence  of  measures  taken  by  mutual  consent  of  Russia  and 
Japan,  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  article,  a  declaration  of  war  is  made  by  any  third 
power,  contemplated  by  article  1  of  this  agreement,  by  just  one  of  the  contracting 
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parties,  the  other  party,  at  the  first  demand  of  each  ally,  must  come  to  its  aid.  Each 
of  the  high  contracting  parties  herewith  covenants  in  the  event  such  a  condition 
arises,  not  to  conclude  peace  with  a  common  enemy,  without  preliminary  consent 
therefor  from  its  ally. 

Article  3  provides  [reading]: 

The  conditions  under  which  each  of  the  high  contracHnp  pa/ties  will  lend  armed 
assistance  to  the  other  side,  by  \'irtue  of  the  preceding  article,  as  well  as  the  means 
by  which  such  assistance  snail  be  accomplished,  must  be  determined  by  the  corre- 
sponding authorities  of  one  and  the  other  contracting  parties. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  I  understand  that  that  was  an  agreement 
that  was  made  between  Japan  and  Russia  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caliiomia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Millard.  It  was  a  secret  alliance  during  the  war  between 
Japan  and  the  Russian  Government.  The  documents  were  published 
after  the  revolution. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  response  to  Senator  McCumber, 
yes;  it  was  an  agreement  between  Japan  and  Russia,  signed  by 
Sazonoff  on  the  one  hand  and  Motono  on  the  other. 

Senator  McCumber.  On  what  date  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  1916.     [Reading:] 

In  witness  whereof  the  persons  invested  with  full  power  of  both  parties  have 
signed  and  affixed  their  seals  to  the  present  agreement  at  Petrograd  on  the  20th  of 
June— July  3 

Mr.  MiLLAKD.  That  is  the  20th  of  June  our  calendar,  and  July  3 
the  Russian  calendar. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calilornia.  As  an  expert  upon  the  eastern 
question,  against  whom  would  von  say  this  alliance  was  directed  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  An  analysis  of  all  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
would  demonstrate  unmistakably  that  the  third  power  mentioned  in 
there  would  be  the  United  States, 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  sate,  Mr.  Millard,  who  it 
was  that  reported  the  result  of  the  Shantimg  decision  at  Paris  to  the 
Chinese  there  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  believe  it  was  communicated  to  them — well  of 
course  they  learned  it  first  by  Dr.  Way  being  right  there  in  the  press 
room  when  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  came  in  with  the  official 
announcement.     As  a  matter  of  fact  everybody  had  known  it-  the 

Erevious  day,  and  then  that  night  Ray  Baker  went  over  to  the  hotel 
tutitia,  which  was  the  headquarters  ot  the  Chinese  delegation,  and 
gave  them  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  which  they  had  received  several 
Hours  before,  an(l  also  personally  tendered  the  President's  explanation 
of  the  thing,  and  then  the  next  morning  both  Prof.  Williams  and  Prof. 
Hombeck  went  there  and  communicated  substantially  the  same  tiling. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Ray  Stannard 
Baker  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir.     I  know  him. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  position,  if  you  know,  did 
he  occupy  at  Paris  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  He  occupied  a  position  there  of  official  intermediary^ 
I  should  call  it,  between  the  American  press  correspondents  and  the 
President,  or  the  American  mission — ^but  really  the  President. 
Every  day  Mr.  Palmer  would  go  up  and  see  the  President,  and  then 
he  would  come  back  to  the  press  room  with  whatever  was  to  be 
communicated  to  the  press  and  give  it  out,  either  mimeographed  or 
orally. 
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Sanator  Johnson  of  California.  Let  me  askyou  in  regard  to  the 
Shantung  Province,  if  you  can  answer  me.  Tne  Province  is  about 
how  large,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  AuLLARD.  I  do  not  know,  but 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the 
statistics,  never  mind. 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  I  know  exactly  its  relation  to  China,  but  I 
would  not  know  how  to  compare  it  with  anything;  and  I  do  not 
know  the  niunber  of  square  miles  it  contains.  You  can  look  in  the 
China  Year  Book  and  see  that.  It  is  a  large  Province,  comparable 
to  one  of  our  States. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  about  what  its 
population  is  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  should  say  35,000,000  to  40,000,000. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  control 
of  the  Province — of  economic  control,  there  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  Japanese  occupancy  of  the  Province,  as  it  has 
existed  since  they  went  m  there  ana  occupied  it  and  as  they  occupy 
it  up  to  the  present  time,  and  as  it  would  be  continued  imder  this 
treaty,  amounts  to  practical  economic  and  poUtical  control  of  the 
Provmce.    To  give  you  a  specific  case 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Let  me  ask  you:  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  Santung  Province  is  practically  given — suDstan- 
tially  given — unto  Japan,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  That  is  really  what  it  amoimts  to.  That  was  the 
opinion  of  every  expert  we  had  at  Paris. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Before  you  leave  that,  may  I  ask  a  question? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  I  am  practically  through. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Is  there  anything  that  gives  to  Japan,  under 
this  treaty,  more  than  Germany  actually  had  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No  ;  the  treaty  merely  cedes  to  Japan  what  Grermany 
was  supposed  to  have. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  So  that  if  Japan  does  exercise  anything  more 
than  that,  it  is  usurpation  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes.  Now,  here  is  the  actual  situation.  Senator. 
Japan,  by  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  establishes  herself  in  the  position 
that  Germany  was  in,  there.  Meanwhile,  Japan  had  gone  ahead  and 
gone  far  beyond  anything  Germany  had  ever  dreamed  of  doing,  you 
see,  and  by  these  1918  and  1915  agreements  she  had  nailed  China 
down  on  these  things.  Qiina,  of  course,  repudiated  them;  but  she 
said  they  put  a  bayonet  to  her  throat  and  she  was  helpless.  She 
asked  to  be  relieved  from  them,  but  that  plea  of  China  was  turned 
down.  Did  you  not  notice  Uchida's  statement  the  other  day,  and 
did  you  not  notice  that  the  President  came  right  back  at  him  and 
contradicted  him,  and  said,  ''You  did  not  bring  this  up  at  Paris  at 
all"  ?  Now,  they  are  going  to  get  China  off  in  a  comer  by  herself, 
there,  and  just  stick  the  bayonet  at  her  throat  again,  and  make  her 
confirm  all  these  things.  In  that  Uchida  statement,  issued  about  10 
days  ago,  I  believe — the  6th,  was  it  not,  of  August — ^which  is  supposed 
to  clear  this  thing  up,  but  which  is  far  more  cryptic  than  any  utterance 
she  has  ever  given  out  before,  that  I  know  of,  sne  savs — ^it  amounts  to 
this  — ''  We  are  going  to  give  back  when  we  get  good,  and  ready."  He 
mentions  no  date  or  anything  like  that,  but  says,  ''We  are  going  to 
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give  it  back  under  the  1915  agreement/'  Then,  the  President,  on  the 
same  day,  came  right  back  at  him  and  said,  "At  Paris  you  did  not 
say  anything  about  the  1915  agreement  or  the  1918  afjreement,  and 
nothing  that  was  said  there  comd  be  construed  as  placing  the  prom- 
ises you  made  upon  those  agreements/' 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  wanted  to  pet  your  construction  of  that. 
You  agree,  then,  that  if  Japan  exceeds  in  any  particular  the  claims 
that  Germany  has,  or  had,  in  regard  to  Shantung,  it  is  usurpation  ? 

Mr.  M1L1.ABD.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  not  due  to  this  treaty  ? 

M".  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  I  would  like  to  know 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  not  let  him  answer  the 
<]uestion  ? 

Senator  Kjfox.  Certainly;  I  will  wait  imtil  you  finish. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  did  not  hear  the  answer  to  the 
last  question. 

Senator  Swan  son.  He  said  yes. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes*  I  said  yes,  and  I  will  go  further  and  say  they 
tave  already  usurped  it.     They  are  in  possession. 

Senator  Knox.  What  I  wanted  to  mow  is,  by  reason  of  Japan^s 
propinquity  to  China,  does  not  the  same  concession  mean  much  more 
*to  Japan  than  to  a  European  power  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Absolutely.  That  is  as  China  pointed  out  at  the 
time  she  was  trying  to  protect  her  neutrality  and  prevent  Japan  from 
overrunning  the  province — that  the  possession  of  Germany  was  one 
thin^  from  the  strategic  point  of  view,  but  the  possession  01  Japan  is 
absolutely  another  thing. 

Senator  Sw ANSON.  Another  thing  to  the  same  point:  When  this 
ultimatum  was  issued  by  Japan,  in  that  ultimatum  was  a  promise,  a 
promise  to  the  world  that  at  some  time  in  the  future 

Mr.  Millard.  They  would  return  it  to  China. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  they  would  turn  the  whole  thing  over  to 
China? 

Senator  Swanson.  When  that  promise  was  made  did  China  take 
any  steps  to  secure 

Mr.  Millard.  At  that  time  there  were  Negotiations  by  which  China 
-wanted  to  neutralize  herself. 

Senator  Swanson.  She  acquiesced  in  Japan  taking  this  control  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  she  never  acquiesced. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  did  she  do  at  the  time  when  that  ulti- 
matum was  issued  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  She  protested. 

Senator  Swanson.  Formally,  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  she  protested  formally.  Everybody  saw,  the 
minute  that  it  came  up,  that  the  establishment  of  a  German  base  at 
Xiaochow  complicated  matters  so  that  China  could  not  afterwards — 
one  of  the  proposals  was  that  China  would  ioin  the  Allies.  Another 
proposal  was  that  China  would  main  absolute  neutrality,  and  that 
she  would  take  Kiaochow  and  intern  the  Germau  ships,  and  that 
ivould  settle  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  Korea,  and 
K^oming  down  through  Mongolia  and  north  and  south  Korea,  Japan 
lias  made  incursions  in  China  that  have  been  accompanied  with  the 
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most  solemn  protest  that  it  was  not  intended  to  injure  or  impair  the 
integrity  or  destroy  the  sovereignty  of  China  t 

Mr.  MiLLABD.   1  es. 

Senator  JoHNSoiif  of  California.  And  that  every  time  Japan  winda 
up  with  the  absolute  sovereignty  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  She  winds  up,  as  when  she  went  to  war  with  Russia, 
when  she  affirmed  the  independence  of  Korea  in  the  treaty  of  peace, 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  annexed  it  to  the  Japanese  Empire,  as  she 
has  Shantung,  and  by  precisely  the  same  process. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Great  Britain 
and  France  and  Italy  definitely  stated  that  tney  would  adhere  to 
those  secret  treaties,  and  could  not  adhere  to  a  treaty  in  which  those 
secret  treaties  were  not  taken  care  of? 

Mr.  Millard.  That  was  the  attitude.  Of  course  at  the  time  this 
decision  was  made  Italy  had  bolted,  you  see,  and  she  was  indifferent, 
and  she  did  not  care. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  if  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  ad- 
hered to  their  secret  agreements,  it  was  impossible  for  Great  Britain 
to  sign  any  agreement  as  to  the  Shantung  matter  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  If  they  adhered  to  the  secret  agreements,  then  it  was 
all  fixed  before  the  conference  met. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  if  that  had  been  done  a  treaty  of  peace  in 
which  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  participated  would  not  have 
been  signed  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  If  they  had  carried  out  those  agreements. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  they  had  carried  out  then-  secret  agreements; 
and  they  insisted  that  they  would  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  They  insisted  that  they  would,  Of  course  nobody 
believed  that  they  would.     That  was  just  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Senator  Swanson.  Then  we  would  have  been  relegated  to  a  sepa- 
rate treaty  with  Germany,  if  the  Shantung  matter  had  not  been 
included  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  might  have  had  that  possibility,  and  might  not. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  Shantung  had  been  left  out  of  the  treaty 
entirely,  what  position  would  have  been  occupied,  so  far  as  China  is 
concerned,  now?  Would  not  China  have  been  confronted  by  an 
agreement  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  to  stand  by  Japan  in 
her  attempts  on  China,  regarding  the  Shantung  Province  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  that  agreement  only  contemplated  up  to  the 
time  of  the  peace  conference,  and  that  wiped  that  out. 

Sbxiator  Swanson.  Now,  has  not  the  Chinese  position  been  im- 
proved with  this  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  Japaik 
and  also  the  verbal  promise  given  the  President  and  the  other  inem- 
bers  of  the  council  tnat  this  will  be  restored  ?  Has  not  the  position 
of  China  been  improved  by  those  conditions,  not  including  the  treat3r 
but  outside  of  the  treaty;  has  it  not  been  made  better  than  it  wovdd 
have  been  than  if  Shantung  had  been  left  entirely  out  of  the  treaty, 
with  these  secret  agreements  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  if  the  Shan- 
tung  matter  had  been  left  out,  and  Japan  had  been  left  to  deal  with, 
these  other  things  ? 

Mr,  Millard.  China,  from  the  strategical  standpoint,  as  Mr.  Knox 
just  brought  out — and  so  would  the  British  and  the  AmericAns  ani 
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•everybody  else — ^would  a  great  deal  rather  have  the  German  status 
than  the  Japanese  status. 

Senator  Swanson.  They  would  rather  have  left  it  with  Grermanv  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes.  Yes,  China  wanted  to  get  it  back,  and  if  she 
had  to  have  some  foreign  nation  there,  she  would  rather  have  had 
Germany  there,  as  before  the  war,  than  to  have  had  it  as  it  is  now. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  chance  would  China  have  had  with  these 
secret  agreements  between  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy,  and 
Japan  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  That  was  a  war  agreement,  and  it  would  be  elimi- 
nated with  whatever  action  was  taken  by  the  peace  conference.  In 
fact,  the  Chinese  plan  was  to  get  rid  not  only  of  those  things  but  all 
of  that,  and  she  wanted  to  bring  those  things  forward  at  Paris. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  you  stated  that  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy  frankly  stated  that  they  would  have  to  keep  these  secret 
agreements  if  Great  Britain  insisted  upon  it.     Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

The  Chairala^n.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  France  and 
Great  Britain  stated  that  they  would  refuse  to  sign  the  league  and 
the  treaty  unless  Shantung  was  recognized  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  You  said  that 
hypothetically. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understood  vou  to  say  that  they  said  that  they 
could  not  have  any  settlement  of  tne  Shantung  matter  that  violated 
the  agreements;  that  that  was  the  position  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Italy. 

Mr.  Millard.  Here  is  the  attitude  that  they  took,  apparently. 
They  took  the  position,  "We  did  not  want  to  sign  these  tnmgs,  but 
we  fiave  signed  them,  and  the  only  way  of  getting  out  of  them  is  that 
you  " — meaning  the  United  States — **  will  have  to  open  the  way  out." 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is,  they  would  have  to  get  the  consent  of 
Japan  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  They  would  have  to  try  to  do  so.  We  did  not  do 
that  in  the  Fiume  matter.  We  could  have  said,  "We  will  not  sign 
any  such  thing,'*  but  this  is  what  they  did 

Senator  Swanson.  If  Shantung  had  been  left  out  entirely  in  the 
treaty  with  Germany,  what  position  would  China  have  been  left  in 
then? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  would  have  reverted  to  the  prewar  status. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  how  would  she  have  gotten  rid  of  the  agree- 
ments with  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  to  stand  by  China  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  In  your  statement  to  me  you  assume  two  contra- 
dictory things.  If  you  had  omitted  the  Shantung  matter  from  the 
treaty,  they  would  have  discovered  that  in  some  way  or  other  the 
Shantung  matter  would  have  been  disposed  of. 

Senator  Swanson.  Suppose  that  the  President  had  refused  to 
<x>nsent  to  anything  about  Shantung? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  that  it  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
treaty  with  Germany  ? 

M:'  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  all  the  allies  had  consented  to  that  with 
xeffard  to  Shantimg? 
'  Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 
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Senator  Swanson.  What  would  have  been  the  position  of  China; 
better  than  it  is  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  How? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  woidd  have  reverted  to  the  prewar  status. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  those  secret  agreements  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Those  secret  agreements  were  simply  to  the  effect 
that  when  it  came  to  the  decision  of  a  peace  conference  to  settle  this- 
question  up,  Japan  was  going  to  make  certain  claims*  that  these^ 
powers  would  vote  with  her  on  those  claims.  That  is  ail  the  secret- 
agreements  amounted  to. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  suppose  the  Shantung  matter  was  then 
taken  up  separately  by  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Germany,. 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  woidd  still  have  been  precluded  from 
doing  anything  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Japan  under  t&at  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Not  necessarily.  That  would  have  created  a  situa- 
tion not  contemplated  in  the  agreements  when  they  were  signed^ 
and  it  might  have  been  dealt  with  differently. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  seems  to  me  with  this  understanding  made 
by  the  council  that  Japan  will  support  it,  that  the  position  of  China- 
has  been  improved. 

Mr.  Millard.  Not  at  all,  because  so  far  as  we  know  in  regard 
to  the  promise  Japan  has  made,  she  has  not  stated  a  date;  and  now^ 
by  the  very  statement  of  Uchida  she  is  equivocating  already.  It  say3- 
that  you  are  to  predicate  something  on  thb  1915  agreement,  but  that 
touches  a  lot  of  things  besides  Shantung. 

Senator  Swanson.  Would  not  China  have  been  infinitely  better  ofT 
than  she  is  now,  would  not  she  have  had  a  better  standing  to-day; 
would  not  the  United  States  now  be  in  a  better  position  to  befriend 
her,  if  she  has  a  positive  agreement  from  Japan  that  she  will  keep^ 
this  agreement  ? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  such  agreement. 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes;  I  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  verbal  agreement.  Japan  has  violated  every" 
verbal  agreement  she  has  made. 

Let  me  ask  you,  is  it  not  the  worst  thing  that  could  possibly  happen 
to  China  to  have  Shantung  go  into  Japanese  hands  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  That  is  the  way  I  view  it,  and  every  person  in  China^ 
that  I  know  of,  the  British  and  everybody  else. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  is  all  in  her  hands  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Just  as  much  as  the  treaty  could  put  it  in  her 
hands  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  treaty  does  not  put  it  there. 

Senator  Swanson.  The  treaty  does  not  put  it  there  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  treaty  confirms  her.  I  will  tell  you  how  th^ 
treaty  helps  her  to  hold  the  thing  down. 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Millard.  The  treaty  merely  consists  of  the  clauses  by  which^ 
without  any  mention  of  China  whatever,  Germany  cedes  certain. 
things  to  Japan.     Those  things  happen  to  be  territorially  in  China^ 

In  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  there  is  an  Article  XXI- 
That  article  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Monroejdoctrinejand  othear 
regional  imderstandings  that  are  in  existence,  presumably  at   tho 
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time  this  covenant  goes  into  effect,  are  made  valid.  Now,  that 
confirms  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  it  confirms  about  20  known 
agreements,  and  Heaven  knows  how  many  secret  agreements  and 
understandings  about  China. 

Senator  Swanson.  Are  those  regional  understandings  different 
from  or  like  our  Monroe  doctrine  ? 
Mr.  Millard.  They  are  as  different  as  night  is  from  day. 
Senator  Swanson.  They  do  not  protect  those  that  are  unlike  the 
Monroe  doctrine.     The  treaty  says  ** regional  understandings,  like 
the  Monroe  doctrine." 

Senator  Knox.  No;  the  r^ional  imderstanding  is  like  the  Monroe 
doctrine. 

Senator  Swanson.  Well,  that  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  will  now  let  him  go  ahead 
and  finish  his  answer  about  the  regional  understandings ) 
Senator  Swanson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Millard.  Since  I  have  returned  to  this  country  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  get  the  opinions  of  two  or  three  international  lawyers 
of  ability  on  that  question,  "  Now,  here,  whom  are  you  going  to  appeal 
that  case  to  ?  You  are  going  to  appeal  it  to  this  very  bunch  that  have 
got  these  regional  imderstandings  betwen  themselves.  You  see,  that 
is  where  the  Chinese  Government  is  going,  and  they  are  going  to  take 
a  diplomatic  attitude,  just  like  they  took  at  Paris,  favorable  to  a 
certain  construction;  and  when  is  our  Government  ever  going  to  be, 
I  would  like  to  know,  in  a  better  position  to  make  tnese  various 
nations  conform  to  our  ideas  of  what  is  right  than  we  were  at  Paris  ?" 
Senator  Swanson.  Except  that  we  have,  if  the  statement  Is  true^ 
an  agreement  from  the  Japanese  Government — verbal — but  a  written 
agreement  is  simply  evidence  of  an  understanding,  and  it  is  simply 
evidence  and  it  does  not  give  any  more  sanctity-,  it  is  of  no  more 
force  than  a  verbal  one,  and  it  is  of  value  only  as  insuring  that  there 
shall  be  no  dispute  about  it — an  understanding  that  tms  territory 
iviU  be  returned  to  China. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  far  as  Japan  is  concerned  ? 
Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  of  course  reserving  the  special  concession  and 
these  special  privileges. 

Senator  Swanson.  Now 

Ml*.  Millard.  Will  you  let  me  finish  one  of  the  observations,  if  you 
xlo  not  object? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  Millard.  To  my  mind  and  to  the  mind  of  every  expert  who 
really  understands  the  conditions  as  they  are  translated  into  action 
in  China,  and  all  the  various  things  that  affect  it,  Japan  is  now  in  a 
xnuch  stronger  position,  looking  at  those  things  that  are  ^oing  to 
arise.  You  have  seen  one  thing:  Mr.  Uchida's  imderstanding  does 
not  conform  to  the  President's,  because  when  Mr.  Uchida  made  that 
statement  the  President  came  right  back  at  him  and  said  that  he 
did  not  say  anything  about  that  m  Paris. 

Af r.  Johnson's  understanding  as  to  the  Japanese  agreement  is  not 
-iirliat  the  Japanese  understand  by  it. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  this  regional  agreement  had  not  been  ratified 
fpy  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  in  the  council 
wix^n  they  had  their  conference  that  she  would  surrender  what  she 
to  Cmna,  that  supersedes  the  secret  treaties,  does  it  not  ?    It  is 
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subsequent  to  the  secret  treaties,  and  vou  understand  that  having 
made  this  ao^reement  with  the  United  States  and  these  other  coun- 
tries, she  will  return  Shantung  to  China,  and  with  that  imderstanding, 
which  is  subsequent  to  the  secret  treaties,  my  impression  was  that 
the  situation  of  China  was  benefited  rather  than  hurt  by  the  situation. 

Mr.  MuxARD.  Yes,  that  was  the  tenor  of  the  President's  expla- 
nation. 

Senator  Swansox.  Now,  the  only  thing  is  whether  Japan  will  com- 
ply with  that 

Mr.  Millard.  Every  expert  disagreed  with  him,  however. 

Senator  Swanson.  jNow,  let  us  go  back  to  your  ideas  about  these 
regional  imderstandings.     Let  meread  what  is  in  article  21  [reading]: 

Nothing  in  this  covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  validity  of  international 
engagements,  such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or  regional  understandings  like  the  Monroe 
■doctrine,  for  securing  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Now,  my  idea  is  that  the  one  thing  protected  is  regional  imder- 
standings like  the  Monroe  doctrine.  rTow,  if  these  regional  imder- 
standing are  contrary  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  to  my  mind  is 
plain,  they  are  not  protected  by  this. 

Mr.  Millard.  If  when  this  thing  came  up  you  Senators  or  the 
President  were  going  to  interpret  it,  it  would  probably  be  along  the 
line  of  what  you  have  expressed. 

Senator  Swanson.  Just  take  that  language. 

Mr.  Millard.  But  you  are  not  going  to  interpret  it.  That  is  going 
to  be  the  point;  and  the  chances  are  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  going  to 
interpret  it,  because  the  test  of  this  thing  is  going  to  come  after  he 
leaves  oflBce. 

Senator  Swanson.  The  President  has  given  his  statement  about  it. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  They  have  made  a  pubUc  declaration  which  any 
honorable  nation  ought  to  comply  with. 

Mr.  Millard.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Swanson.  They  have  made  a  promise  and  bound  them- 
selves to  it. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  the  question  is  whether  under  the  circum- 
stances you  can  trust  it  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  record  of  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  will  say  that  the  Chinese  made  a  request  in  writing, 
and  they  referred  that  statement  up,  and  my  latest  information 
was  they  could  not  obtain  it.    They  would  be  entitled  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  never  been  made  in  writing. 

Senator  McCitm;ber.  Has  Japan  made  an  agreement  with  China 
that  has  been  put  in  writing? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  that  is,  in  half  a  dozen  different  statements, 
if  you  want  to  say  that,  something  like  what  Mr.  Uchida  said  the 
other  day  is  an  agreement. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  when  was  the  agreement  made  with 
China? 

Mr.  Millard.  They  put  that  in  the  agreement,  I  think,  on  half  a 
dozen  different  things. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  in  writing  ? 
U    Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  McCuaiber.  Japan  agreed  in  writing  there  that  she  will 
return  Shantung  to  China. 
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Mr.  Millard.  She  has  agreed ;  all  right. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  a^ee,  then,  if  you  wish,  that  she 
will  break  her  word;  but  my  question  is  whether  Japan  has  made  a 
solemn  covenant  in  writing  that  she  will  return  Shantung  to  China  ? 
Mr.  Millard.  If  you  wul  read  that  agreement,  wherever  she  has 
stated  anything  in  writing,  vou  will  fina  that  is  in  very  vague  and 
qualified  tashion.  It  woiud  lead  the  average,  ]>er8on  to  say  that  she 
has  agreed  to  do  this;  but  when  you  come  to  analyze  it  and  see  how 
this  is  qualified  by  other  clauses  of  other  things,  then  you  will  get 
a  different  im|H*es8ion,  and  nobody  but  an  expert  understands  that. 
He  digs  into  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  not  take  the  witness  away  from  me.  It 
^  is  my  purpose  to  ask  some  other  questions  along  this  line. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  Japan  make  explicit  statements  that  she 
would  respect  the  independence  of  Korea,  and  then  change  the 
dynasty  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  She  did. 
Senator  Knox.  She  did  that  in  a  treaty? 
Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  in  the  Portsmouth  treaty  of  peace. 
Senator  McCumber.  All  right;  she  makes  an  agreement  that  she 
will  sum  this  agreement,  another  agreement,  not  that  she  has  made 
with  A^orea,  but  with  the  whole  world;  and  one  of  the  things  she 
agrees  to  is  that  in  order  to  permit  international  cooperation  and  the 
largest  international  vision  and  security,  she  is  to  do  it  by  the  main- 
tenance of  justice  and  scrupulous  respect  for  aU  treaty  obligations } 
Mr.  MnjLARD.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  Japan  signs  that? 
Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  she  signed  it,  all  right. 

Senator  McCumber.  When  she  signs  that  with  Great  Britain  and 
France  and  the  United  States  and  Italy,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  we 
are  not  in  a  better  position  to  compel  her  to  abide  by  what  she  agrees 
to  abide  by? 

Mr.  Millard.  Not  at  all,  because  that  is  worth  nothing,  and  when 
the  thing  comes  to  a  test,  some  combinations,  or  plans,  will  develop 
that  wilTchange  everything. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  differ  as  to  om*  decision  on  that. 
Do  you  suppose  they  will  allow  her  to  make  an  agreement  with 
China  and  then  break  it? 
Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  China  is  helpless  in  this. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  wish  you  Senators  would  go  into  this  thing  some- 
wliat  on  the  lines  I  have  laid  down  to  you,  and  see  if  you  can  not  find 
out  whether  or  not  a  thing  in  Paris  is  supposed  to  have  happened, 
that  happened  while  the  French  and  !pritish  Governments  were 
making  up  their  minds  how  they  were  ^oing  to  line  up  on  this  ques- 
tion, £d  nappen.    They  had  signed  similar  agreements  with  Italy 
about  Fiume.  and  oUiers  that  they  have  tried  to  wriggle  out  of  and 
others  that  tney  have  not  tried  to  wriggle  out  of  but  that  they  will 
undoubtedly  try  to  get  out  of  before  tne  world  is  48  months  older, 
and  when  tney  were  lining  up  their  position  there  at  Paris  on  this 
Shantung  thing,  it  is  beUevedf,  and  there  is  considerable  circumstan- 
tial evidence  oFit,  that  before  they  decided  thej  would  come  into  the 
council  of  four  they  said,  ^^  If  we  do  this,  what  situation  does  that  lead 
to  f  and  then  had  gone  on  and  made  an  agreement  among  themselves 
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covering  the  situation  to  which  that  would  lead,  involving  the 
creation  of  a  new  tripartite  agreement  covering  Asia,  which  is  equiva- 
lent of  the  recognition  of  the  paramountcy  of  Japan  over  a  consider- 
able part  of  Chma;  and  here  they  remain.  But  these  are  what  we 
are  going  to  be  confronted  with,  that  far,  and  you  gentlemen  can 
bring  that  out  if  you  will  ask  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
about  it,  as  you  did  Mr.  Lansing  the  other  day,  and  Mr.  Lansing 
said  he  believed  that  there  was  such  an  agreement;  that  he  does  not 
know  what  its  terms  are  or  what  it  embraces. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think,  if  you  will  permit  the 
correction,  that  the  newspaper  accounts  got  that  somewhat  involved. 
I  think  Mr.  Lansing  said  ne  did  not  know  of  any  such  acreement. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  think  he  stated  that  he  did  not  oelieve  there 
were  any  such  agreements. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  I  think  Senator  Swanson  is 
correct,  that  he  said  he  did  not  believe  there  were  any  such  agree- 
ments—did not  know  of  any  such. 

Mr.  Millard.  Before  you  Senators  decide  upon  the  final  form  those 
things  shall  take,  I  would  not  leave  that  to  chance.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  ask  of  the  British  and  French  Governments  what  agree- 
ments they  have  on  that,  if  they  have  any,  or  if  not;  and  if  they  have, 
to  let  our  Government  see  the  test  of  them.  That  is  something  that 
can  be  absolutely  disclosed,  and  it  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  this 
whole  thing;  because  by  that  information  and  by  that  information 
alone  have  you  got  a  line  on  after  Mr.  Wilson  is  out  of  oflBce,  after  all 
of  you  may  be  dead,  or  one  thing  and  another;  he  may  be  dead  and 
the  man  that  made  this  promise  at  Paris  maj  be  dead,  and  when  this 
question  comes  up,  as  it  is  coming,  and  I  will  state  my  position  here 
without  any  qualification  wi.th  that  situation  in  the  Far  East;  as  it  is 
left  now  if  we  do  not  have  war  with  Japan  we  are  going  to  arrive  in 
the  next  10  years  at  a  place  where  the  ice  is  going  to  be  so  blamed 
thin  that  we  do  not  know  whether  we  will  ^et  over  it  or  not 

Senator  Swanson.  What  do  you  think  will  bring  that  war  on  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Any  pretext;  any  one  of  a  hundred  things  would 
bring  it  on.  You  have  got  that  issue  there,  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  opinion.  It  is  just  like  the  experts  of  Europe  saw  this  tning  cooking 
for  years,  and  they  skated  time  afte^  time  over  ice  so  thin  that  it 
cracked  and  they  did  not  know  whether  they  would  get  over  or  not, 
and  finally,  one  day  the  ice  did  not  hold. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  have  read  your  books  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  and  they  are  very  illuminating.  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
this  question:  If  Japan  does  make  a  verbal  agreement  with  those  five 
great  nations,  whether  that  supersedes  these  agreements,  whether 
verbal  or  written  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Of  course  in  this  memorandum  to  the  Chinese 
Government  I  analyzed  this  matter  of  the  Japanese.  We  went  over 
there  and  talked  it  over  with  them,  and  they  were  simply  heart- 
broken; and  I  said,  "We  are  all  feeling  badly  to-night,  and  we  had 
better  think  it  over  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  will  write  vou  ovl% 
what  I  think  of  this  thing;"  and  the  next  morning  I  did,  and  I 
analyzed  it,  and  I  have  got  that  memorandum  somewhere;  and  I 
said,  '^Now,  you  have  got  to  take  into  consideration  certain  things." 
They  were  bitter  at  the  President.  I  said,  "Here  we  all  think  Uiat 
the  President  made  a  wrong  decision  here.'     I  said,  "There  is  no 
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reason  to  think  that  he  did  not  mean  well  in  his  heart  bj  China  in 
doing  this,  but  he  will  be  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  next 
20  months,  and  we  do  not  want  to  do  anything  to  alienate  the  Presi- 
dent's sympathy,  and  if  I  was  you  people,  I  would  be  very  circum- 
spect in  everything  I  said,  and  I  would  try  to  let  the  President  see 
that  you  disagree  with  what  he  did,  but  you  do  not  impugn  his 
motives;"  and  then  I  pointed  out  that  the  only  thing  in  this  that 
China  could  take  an  appeal  out  of  in  this  was  that  these  secret  agree- 
ments are  wiped  out  under  the  Shantimg  agreement  of  1907. 
Senator  Swanson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Millard.  It  is  wiped  out  because  they  were  just  like  a  promis- 
sory note.  You  have  paid  it  up.  These  Governments  all  agreed 
that  they  would  support  Japan  in  this  agreement. 

Senator  Swanson.  Japan  agreed  that  she  would  return  this  to 
China. 

Mr.  Millard.  These  agreements  were  wiped  out  so  far  as  these 
Governments  were  concerned.  That  left  the  French  and  the  British 
and  the  other  Governments  to  line  un  with  them  to  keep  all  their 
promises  in  the  future. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  think  so  if  Japan  made  that  promise  ? 
Mr.  Millard.  But  now  you  could  find  out  before  they  had  done 
that  if  they  had  not  agreed  with  Japan  something  else.     That  is  what 
you  want  to  find  out,  and  the  Senate  has  the  means  of  finding  that 
out.     I  have  not. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  United  States,  if 
she  wanted  to  help  China  about  Shantung,  would  have  a  greater 
r^ht  to  do  so  with  this  understanding  and  promise  made  to  President 
Wilson  in  the  council  that  she  womd  return  Shantung,  a  promise 
made  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  To  the  extent  that  this  is  all  cumulative,  yes. 
Every  time  that  you  get  them  to  say  over  a^ain  that  thev  are  going 
to  do  this,  it  is  cumulative  in  the  sense  that  is  is  going  to  build  up  an 
opinion,  a  moral  sentiment. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  have  a  right  to  force  anybody  to  comply 
with  an  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  No  date  is  mentioned  for  the  accompUshment  of 
this. 

Mr.  Millard.  No.  She  may  hold  it  for  50  years.  You  see.  Sen- 
ator, she  is  in  the  same  thing  in  Manchuria,  kept  crowding  in. 
Whereas  this  may  seem  clear  to  you,  you  can  not  satisfy  the  Chinese. 
It  is  a  thing  that  is  present  to  tnem.  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that 
this  thing  is  a  living  situation  to  all  the  people  out  there  in  respect  to 
Shantung.  We  should  remember  that  three-fifths  of  the  people  of 
the  world  are  out  there,  when  it  comes  to  man  power,  and  there  is  a 
very  serious  and  grave  danger  that  if  something  is  not  done  to  remedy 
this  thing  or  to  give  a  hope  for  a  remedy,  not  which  you  will  under- 
stand, but  which  the  Chinese  will  understand  as  offering  a  hope.  It 
might  be  all  right  to  you,  with  your  Ic^al  mind,  observing  the  thing 
in  detachments,  but  it  has  got  to  be  fixed  so  that  they  will  get  some 
hope  out  of  it.  You  are  going  to  have  a  wave  of  antiforeignism  over 
'  China,  with  missionaries  murdered  up  in  the  country. 

Senator  Swanson.  All  of  us  would  have  loved  to  see  included  in 
the  treaty  an  absolute  promise  to  China.  The  diflRculties  are  such 
as  you  have  narrated.     We  feel  that  with  this  agreement  made  on 
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Japan's  part  to  the  five  great  powers  China  is  in  a  better  condition 
than  she  was  when  she  went  to  the  peace  conference. 

Mr.  Millard.  They  do  not  think  so,  and  the  lawyers  whom  I  have 
advised  them  to  consult  do  not  think  so,  because,  they  say, '  *  You  have 
given  Japan  various  points  upon  which  she  can  succ^sf uUv  quibble 
and  evade  and  she  did  not  have  those  points  before.  You  nave  this 
signed  up  in  the  treaty  with  all  the  nations.  It  was  more  or  less 
nebulous  before."  It  is  my  own  opinion,  but  I  did  not  trust  my  own 
opinion.  I  state  the  opinion  of  international  lawyers  whose  opinions 
reach  higher  than  mine. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  five  great  powers  have  nailed  the  thing  down  in  the  treaty. 
They  never  have  mentioned  in  the  treaty  any  promise,  verbal  or 
otherwise,  and  there  exists  to-day  no  written  agreement  for  Japan 
to  turn  back  Shantimg. 

Mr.  Millard.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  McCumber.  Not  even  with  China? 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaHfornia.  No  written  agreement. 

Mr.  Millard.  China  has  requested  to  get  the  minutes  of  this  thing, 
to  see  what  Japan  did. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  think  you  will  find  that  as  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Millard.  You  think  China  is  included  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  It  is  included  in  the  ultimatum  to  turn  it  back 
to  China.    There  is  a  public  declaration  to  that  effect. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  If  anybody  had  considered  the 
promise  of  any  value  it  would  have  been  put  in  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Millard.  The  whole  psychology  of  the  Asiatic  world  is  turning 
against  us  on  this  thing,  and  it  leaves  a  very  grave  circumstance. 
There  is  this  thing  that  the  Senate  can  do.  Tne  r>enate  can  disclose 
the  facts  and  the  Senate  can  disclose  the  action,  and  without  touching 
the  treaty  or  the  government  to  which  this  issue  is  bound,  which  we 
say  is  as  distinct  as  anything  can  be,  it  can  be  seen  whether  she  makes 
good  these  oral  promises.  And  that  is  coming  as  certain  as  we  sit 
nere.  The  Senate  can  so  shape  events  and  it  can  do  that  without 
touching  the  government  or  treaty,  that  we  will  be  practically 
through  with  them,  and  we  will  have  lined  up  with  us  the  majority 
of  the  so-called  principal  powers.  Whereas,  in  my  opinion,  if  we 
do  not  take  those  precautions,  we  will  find  them  lined  against  ns, 
and  in  that  event  we  will  have  the  same  result  as  at  Paris,  because 
we  will  be  in  no  better  position  to  exert  pressure  than  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  5  minutes  of  1,  and  as  there  are  other 
questions  that  Senator  McCumber  desires  to  ask,  we  will  take  & 
recess  until  3  o'clock. 

(Thereupon  the  committee,  at  12.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  took  a  recess 
until  3  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  BEGESS. 

The  committee  met  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  pursuant  to  the  taking  of 
recess. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman), .McCumber,  Borah,  Brande* 
gee.  Johnson,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Swanson,  and  Pomerene. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  ordear^ 
The  chairman.  Senator  Lodge,  is  busy  at  present  in  the  committee  and 
has  asked  me  to  preside  until  he  returns. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  note  Mr.  Reporter  that 
the  presiding  officer,  Senator  McCumber,  Senator  Moses,  and  myself 
are  those  who  are  present. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  take  the  stand  again,  Mr.  Millard  I 

STATEMEVT  OF  MB.  THOMAS  F.  F.  MILLAKD— Bemmed. 

Senator  McCumber.  Had  you  finished,  Senator  Johnson  f 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  then,  Mr  Millard, 
a  few  questions  for  the  purpose  of  placing  upon  the  record  the  events 
in  the  r^ular  order  which  led  to  this  inclusion  of  the  treaty  which  also 
held  Kiaochow  for  Japan.  There  was  a  lease  entered  into  between 
China  and  Germany  March  26,  1898,  respecting  Shantung  Peninsula, 
was  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  believe  that  is  the  correct  date. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  that  treaty  Article  I  provides : 

His  Majeety,  the  Emperor  of  China,  gruided  by  the  inteDtion  to  strengthen  the 
friendly  rela^ons  between  China  and  Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the 
military  readiness  of  the  Chinese  Enipire,  engages,  while  reserving  to  himself  all 
rights  of  sovereignty  in  a  zone  of  50  Idlometers,  etc. 

And  then  provides  what  rights  are  ^nted  to  Germany.    In  that, 
Germanv  clearly  recognizes  the  sovereignty  of  China,  does  she  not  f 
Mr.  Millard.  I  think  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  at  the  same  time  she  exercises  and  en- 
forces upon  China  the  right  whereby  Germany  may  exercise  rights 
that  are  inconsistent  with  complete  sovereigntv,  sucn  as  sending  her 
soldiers  across  the  territory  without  interference  and  in  other  respects 
to  control  that  territory  t 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  various  matters  of  that  nature  arose  subse- 
quently where  there  was  a  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  Germany's 
action. 

Senator  McCumber.  At  this  time,  then,  Secretary  Hay  took  the 
matter  up  with  Germany,  did  he  not  ? 
Mr.  Mn-LARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mc<])umber.  And  the  result  was  an  understanding  that 
the  open-door  poUcy  would  be  maintained  in  that  part  of  China  and 
also  that  Germany  did  not  claim  any  sovereign  rights  over  the 
territory? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  that  was  disclosed  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Hay-Von  Buelow  notes. 

^nator  McCumber.  Then  so  far  as  the  right  of  China  to  exercise 
sovereignty  over  her  own  territory  has  not  been  denied  either  by 
Grermanv  or  any  other  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  liiLLARD.  You  mean  denied  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  or  anything 
of  that  kind  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 
Mh-.  Millard.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  only  treaty  there  was  recognized  the 
sovereignty  of  China  over  this  territory  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  recognized  in  about  10  dijfferent 
treaties. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  we  have  had  several  other  agreements 
with  Japan  and  others  about  the  open-door  policy  ? 
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Mr.  Millard.  I  think  Japan  is  on  record  in  about  nine  written 
agreements  and  treaties. 

Senator  McCumber.  Two  of  which  ar'*  the  Root-Takahira  agree- 
ment  

Mr.  Millard.  And  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  and  then  also  her 
acquiescence  in  the  principles  of  the  Hay-von  Buelow,  or  the  Hay 
doctrine. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  on  May  25,  1915,  Japan  and  China 
entered  into  a  treaty  relating  to  Shantung,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  That  treaty  included  provisions  relating  to  Shan- 
tung.    It  did  not  relate  to  Shantung  exclusively. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  also  related  to  Manchuria  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  To  refer  now  simply  to  the  part  relating  to 
Shantung,  Article  I  of  this  agreement  provides  [reading]  : 

The  Chinese  Goverament  engages  to  give  full  assent  to  all  matters  upon  which  the 
Japanese  Government  may  hereafter  agree  with  the  German  Government  relating  to 
the  disposition  of  all  rights,  interests,  and  concessions  which  Germany,  by  virtue  of 
treaties  or  otherwise,  possesses  in  relation  to  the  Province  of  Shantung. 

That,  of  course,  was  a  clear  grant  on  the  part  of  China  that  Japan 
mi^ht  retain  all  rights  that  Germany  had  acquired  under  the  treaty 
which  China  made  with  Germany. 

;     Mr.  Millard.  Undoubtedly.    Of  course  you*  are  acquainted  \^th 
/  the  fact  that  China  signed  that  ultimatum  ? 

/  Senator  McCxjkber.  Oh,  yes;  just  as  practically  she  signed  all  the 
other  treaties  whereby  any  of  these  nations  obtained  rights  in  Ohinese 
territory.     She  simed  (hem  all  because  she  had  to. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  exactly;  just  as  Japan  at  one  time  made 
an  agreement  to  open  up  her  porte  to  American  trade  when  we  sent 
Perry  over  there,  some  fifty-odd  years  ago. 

Mr.  Millard.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  circinn- 
stances.    China  objected  to  some  things  very  strongly. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  all  of  these  concessions  have  been  ob- 
tained from  China  because  she  was  too  weak  to  resist  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  A  majority  have;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  at  the  same  time  that  this  treaty  ^vras 
under  consideration,  and  on  May  15,  1915,  there  were  certain  notes 
exchanged  between  Japan  and  China;  that  is,  between  the  ministers 
of  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Millard.  A  large  number  of  notes. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  call  attention  to  one  of  them,  and  this  vras 
a  note  from  the  Japanese  minister  to  the  Chinese  minister,  dated  May 
25,  1915.     In  this  the  Japanese  minister  says: 

In  the  name  of  my  Government  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  declaratioii 
to  the  Chinese  Government: 

"When,  at  the  termination  of  the  present  war,  the  leased  t«Titor>'  of  Eiaochow 
is  completely  left  to  the  free  disposal  of  Japan,  the  Japanese  Government  will 
the  said  leased  territory  to  China  under  the  following  conditions.'* 

There  was  a  clear  and  imequivocal  statement  on  the  part  of 
at  that  time  that  the  leased  territory  would  be  restored  to 
under  the  conditions  that  are  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  McCumbeb.  And  the  couditions;  I  will  set  them  out  here 
as 'well  [reading]: 

1.  The  whole  of  Kiaochow  Bay  to  be  opened  as  a  commercial  port. 

2.  A  concession  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan  to  be  established  at  a 
pkce  designated  by  the  Japanese  Government. 

3.  If  the  foreign  powers  desire  it,  an  international  concession  may  be  established. 

4.  As  r^ards  the  disposal  to  be  made  of  the  buildings  and  properties  of  Germany 
and  the  conditions  and  procedure  relating  thereto,  the  Japanese  Government  and  the 
Chinese  Government  shall  arrange  the  matter  by  mutual  agreement  before  the  resto- 
ration. 

Now,  vou  being  particularly  acquainted  with  these  conditions,  can 
you  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  second  proposition: 

A  concession  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan  to  be  established  at  a  place 
designated  by  the  Japanese  Government. 

Mr.  Millard.  That  has  since  that  time  been  disclosed  with  abso- 
lute definiteness.  Subsequently  to  the  singing  of  that  the  Japanese 
Government  has  made  surveys,  all  of  which  nave  been  charted  out 
with  maps  specifically  designating  the  area  which  is  dominated  there 
as  a  special  concession. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  What  were  the  rights  to  be  given  in  that 
concession  to  Japan  1 
Mr.  Millard.  The  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  that  territory. 
Senator  McCumbeb.  You  mean  exclusive  sovereignty  over  it,  or 
control  over  it,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  would  amount  to  absolute  sovereignty.  Now 
then  you  can  split  a  hair  there  if  you  are  disposed  to,  and  say  that  it 
is  a  (jualified  sovereignty.  But  it  is  an  absolute  and  complete 
sovereignty,  a  police  control  of  that  district  just  as  much  so  as  Japan 
would  have  at  Yokohama  and  Tokyo. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  "Will  you  give  us  the  facts  as  to  what  the 
agreement  was  and  the  control  to  be  exercised,  and  how  exercised 
and  for  what  purpose  1 

Mr.  Millard.  The  control  in  general  terms  is  designated  in  that 
statement.  The  wav  it  works  out  in  actual  practice  is  that  a  certain 
area  of  ground  spec&cally  designated,  like  a  deed  to  a  plot  of  land, 
and  within  that  the  Japanese  would  establish  their  courts,  and 
would  have  entire  police  control  and  have  entire  municipal  control 
of  the  place. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  "Where  did  you  obtain  that  information? 
Where  did  you  get  that  agreement  as  included  in  the  concession, 
because  there  is  nothing  here  to  show  what  the  word  ** concession" 
means? 

Mr.  Millabd.  There  is  nothing  there,  but  that  is  exactly  the  way 
she  conducts  her  concessions  everywhere  else,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  presume  that  there  will  be  any  departure  in  this  case. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then  you  do  not  know  exactly  what  Japan 
will  claim  under  this  agreement  to  grant  her  a  concession  ? 

Mr.  Millabd.  No*  no  one  could  foresee  in  advance  how  the  thing 
may  be  subsequently  qualified  or  modified  or  anything  like  that. 
Nobody  could  foresee  that.  So  far  as  anybody  could  judge  at  the 
prestsnt  time,  that  would  give  her  the  Tull  right  and  authority,  all 
that  is  needed  to  go  ahead,  just  the  same  kind  of  jurisdiction  that  she 
has  in  other  places  in  Chinese  territory. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then  followed  considerable  discussion  between 
China  and  Japan,  and  finally  Japan  sent  an  ultimatum  to  China  ? 
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Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  third  proposition  in  this  ultimatum 

Mr.  Millard.  That  is,  of  course,  she  sent  the  ultimatum  before 
China  ever  simed.    China  signed  as  the  result  of  the  ultimatum. 

Senator  AfcCuMBER.  Yes;  while  they  were  discussing  it.  The 
third  proposition  reads: 

If  the  Chinese  Government  accept  all  the  articles  as  demanded  in  the  ultimatum 
the  offer  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  restore  Kiaochow  to  China,  made  on  the  2dth 
of  April,  will  still  hold  good. 

That  was  one  of  the  agreements  that  Japan  made  to  China,  that  if 
China  would  agree  to  the  ultimatum  whicn  she  had  given  that  very- 
day,  the  agreement  of  Japan  to  restore  Kiaochow  back  to  China 
would  still  hold  ^od  ? 

Mr.  Millard,  i  es,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  China  replied  on  the  same  day,  did  she 
not? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  have  not  read  that  for  some  time.  I  would  not 
say  offhand. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  it  was  on  the  same  day. 

Senator  Borah.  She  did  reply  the  same  day. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  month  is  given  here,  but  the  year  of  the 
Chinese  Republic,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  that  corresponds  with 
our  m?nth  or  not.    The  Chinese  reply  was  this  [reading]  : 

The  Chinese  Grovernment  with  a  view  to  preserviiig  the  peace  of  the  Far  Cast, 
hereby  accepts,  with  the  exception  of  those  five  articlee  of  Group  V,  postponed  lor 
later  n^:otiation,  all  the  articles  of  Groups  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  etc. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  III  is  the  one  relating  to  Kiaochow  Bay. 
Well,  those  agreements  are  in  writing  and  are  a  part  of  the  notes 
relating  to  the  transfer  of  aU  the  ri^ts  that  Japan  may  have  to 
China  m  Shantimg  I 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  mider  those  notes  certainly  Japan  is  in 
honor  bound  to  return  it,  is  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  She  is  in  honor  bound,  also  legally  bound,  I  would 
say,  as  far  as  treaties  legally  bind  any  one. 

Senator  McCumber.  Although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty 
itself  or  the  treaty  taken  in  connection  with  those  notes,  that  Japan 
is  bound  to  return  Shantung  to  China  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  You  will  notice  that  in  anything  she  has  given  no 
time  has  been  given. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  has  been  repeated  several  times,  and  I 
fully  recognize  it,  and  I  will  come  to  that  after  a  while. 

Well,  Germany  ako  disclaimed  any  right  of  soverei^ty  when  she 
took  the  territory  from  China,  although  she  exercisea  rights  of 
sovereignty  ? 

Mr.  MILLARD.  To  a  limited  extent,  she  did,  but  usually  those  Kttle 
matters  of  friction  when  they  came  up  were  straightened  out  fairly 
well  to  the  satisfaction  of  China.  After  Germany  had  once  accom- 
pliched  her  strategical  purpose  there,  which  was  to  effect  lodgment 
and  leave  herself  Free  to  create  a  naval  base  at  that  place,  her  policy 
was  to  try  to  placate  China  in  every  possible  way,  and  after  a  matt-^ 
of  15  or  20  years  to  a  certain  extent  thev  had  handled  the  situation 
so  diplomatically  with  respect  to  the  Chinese,  that  Chinese  resent- 
ment had  very  largely  diea  down. 
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Senator  McCumber.  But  let  us  foUow  this  up  now.  Before  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Japan 
that  if  Japan  would  continue  in  the  war  she  might  hold  the  rights  of 
Germany^  there  had  already  been  this  agreement  between  China  and 
Japan  that  Japan  might  hold  this  territory  ? 
Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir:  that  had  preceded. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  Then  we  have  these  two  facts:  First,  that 
Japan  had  taken  the  territory  by  conquest  from  Germany  and  seized 
whatever  rights  Germany  had  m  it,  and  in  addition  to  that  China 
had  agreed  that  Japan  might  hold  aU  the  rights  that  Germany  had 
had: 
Mr.  Millard.  Yes.  She  had  agreed  under  duress. 
Senator  McCuMBER.  Yes;  then  came  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy,  and  by  their  secret  agreement  they  had  assured  Japan  that  she 
mi^t  hold  what  she  had  taken  from  Germany.    That  is  correct  ? 

" '.  Millard.  It  amoimted  to  this,  that  they  would  vote  that  way 
on  this  question  at  the  conference. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  And  that  made  it  rather  difficult  for  those 
nations  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  right  of  Japan  to  hold  this  Shan- 
tung at  the  peace  conference.  It  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  do  tnat  without  going  back  on  their  national  words  t 

Mr.  Millard.  In  a  sense  that  will  be;  but  you  will  recall,  Senator, 
on  several  occasions  the  Prime  Ministers  of  those  Governments  made 
express  statements  which  would  indicate  to  the  world  an  intention  U) 
regard  various  secret  agreements  of  that  kind  as  water  under  the 
bridge,  so  to  speak.    That  was  at  the  time  that  we  came  into  the  war, 
and  they  were  cajoling  us  about  these  questions.    The  average  person 
not  cognizant  with  all  the  Questions,  with  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  this 
thing,  would  have  believea  that  these  Governments  had  said  that 
subsequent  events   had   perhaps   abrogated    the  moral   obligation 
involved  in  those  agreements,  just  as,  for  instance,  China  took  the 
position  at  Paris  that  when  she  came  in  and  declared  war  with  Ger- 
many and  denounced  all  her  treaties  and  agreements  with  Germany, 
thereby  the  Grerman  rights  in  Shantung  b^ame  automatically  non- 
existent, and  the  only  way  they  could  De  given  to  Japan  by  treaty 
would  be  to  reinvest  them*  somehow  in  Germany. 

Senator  MoCuMBER.  But  she  had  first  given  Japan,  before  she 
entered  into  this  war,  all  the  rights  Germany  hadf 
Mr.  Millard.  She  was  still  a  neutral,  you  see. 
Sffliator  McCuMBER.  But  the  point  I  wanted  to  make,  Mr.  Millard. 
was  this,  that  it  was  rather  difficult  for  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy,  to  force  Japan  to  relinauish  her  claim  upon  Shantimg  after  the 
promise  had  been  given  her  tnat  they  would  support  her. 

Mr.  Millard.  You  might  say  it  was  difficult  to  do  just  that  on 
soveral  occasions  in  regard  to  other  matters. 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  they  leave  it  to  President  Wilson  to 
attempt  to  accomplish  that  f 

Mr.  Millard.  They  did  in  the  Fiume  incident,  yes. 
Senator  McCumber.  And  President  Wilson  was  unable  to  accom- 
plish it  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  There  was  almost  an  exact  analogy  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple And  circumstances  involved.  You  will  note  some  discussions  in 
the  papers  at  the  present  moment  in  regard  to  an  agreement  with 
France  in  regard  to  extreme  western  Russia.     When  Kussia  was  an 
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important  element  in  the  war,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia 
entered  into  an  agreement  which  covered  that  region  of  Russia. 
Later  when  Russia  became  weak,  France  and  England  made  a  sub- 
sequent agreement.  And  now  apparently  the  British  Grovemment 
at  raris  took  the  position  that  by  reason  of  the  circumstances  that 
caused  the  collapse  of  Russia,  everything  broke  down,  and  she  is  out 
of  the  agreement. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  have  indicated,  if  I  got  the  construction 
of  your  testimony  correctly,  that  Great  Britain  and  France  would 
like  to  see  China  reeain  complete  conotrol  over  this  territory  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  think  in  the  abstract  that  would  be  then*  prefer- 
-ence;yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  they  are  prevented  from  insisting  upon 
that  by  reason  of  their  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  that  states  the  real  reason 
-quite  accurately,  sir.     That  is  the  ostensible  reason. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  think  they  could  compel  Japan  to 
do  so? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  and  I  tell  you  what  I  think  the  real  reason  is. 
I  have  discussed  these  Questions  at  different  times  with  men  in  various 
governments,  unofficially,  and  they  spoke  freely,  and  I  have  had 
some  of  them  say  to  me  at  various  times  while  this  was  going  on, 
''  Here  is  a  certain  condition  existing  in  Asia,  and  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out  the  American  Government  has  no  definite  policy.  We  can  not 
depend  on  it  for  anything  out  there  to  stabilize  the  condition  in 
Russia.  Under  the  circumstances,  we  are  compelled  to  play  "with 
Japan." 

Senator  Brandeqee.  You  mean  the  English  said  this  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  both  French  and  English. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  these  people  have  authority  to  conunit 
Great  Britain  in  such  a  statement  i 

Mr.  Millard.  Just  as  I  say,  it  was  just  as  you  and  I  would  sit 
down  and  talk. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Comer  grocery  talk  t 

Mr.  Millard.  Not  at  all,  just  plain  common  sense.    I  would  say, 
^'What  do  vou  fellows  mean?    We  can  not  figure  on  what  you  are 
driving  at.  '    As  far  as  British  interests  ih.  China  are  concerned, 
British  opinion  on  this  is  absolutely  unanimous  as  American  ojpinion 
is.     They  are  so  bitter  against  the  Japanese.    The  British  m    the 
Far  East  are  so  bitter  about  it  that  the  average  Englishman  can  not 
talk  about  it  without  getting  red  in  the  face,  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, say,  *' We  know  penectly  well  just  like  when  they  secretly 
fot  out  of  Korea,  they  made  a  sacrifice  of  British  interests  there 
ut  they  traded  it  off  for  something  else.     In  Manchuria  they  did 
the  same  thing,  and  when  they  traded  Shantung  in  1917  thev  did 
the  same  thing.''    You  talk  to  these  fellows  and  ask  them, "Why  do 
you  do  this?       They  reply,  *'We  admit  we  do  not  Uke  to  do  it, 
but  we  havr?  to  do  it  because  of  the  shiftless  policy  of  the  Americaxi 
Government  which  will  not  come  down  in  Slack  and  white.      ^Ve 
have  to  trade  the  best  we  can. ''    That  is  the  hne  of  talk  they  give. 

Senator  Bbanpeoee.  You  say  certain  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen 
when  they  were  talking  with  you  informally.  Were  they  mea  iwlio 
are  officials  of  these  countries  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  They  were  officials  of  these  coimtries.  They  \rere 
far  eastern  experts. 
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Senator  Bkandegee.  I  mean  it  was  not  comer  grocery  talk. 

Mr.  Mtllard.  No. 
I  Senator  McCumber.  But  if  Japan  insists  before  the  conference 
that  her  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Japan  must  be  kept, 
jwere  those  countries  in  any  position  to  go  back  on  their  treaties  I 
(  Mr.  Millard.  They  might  if  those  treaties  were  made  before 
iAmerica  and  China  came  into  the  war.  That  act  altered  many 
things. 

S^ator  McCumber.  But  that  treaty  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  Japan  in  the  war  and  Japan  stayed  in  the  war  and  Japan 
took  possession  of  that  section,  she  took  it  from  Grermany.  Could 
they  then  say  to  Japan,  ''Now  we  promised  you  this,  but  because 
the  United  States  got  into  the  war  it  made  a  change  of  conditions 
And  now  we  will  go  back  on  the  promise.*' 

Mr.  Millard.  They  said  substantially  that,  not  to  Japan  but  to 
other  nations  imder  mfferent  circumstances. 

Senator  McCumber.  Under  different  circumstances,  I  admit. 

Senator  HrrcHcocK.  Before  we  leave  that,  this  morning  you 
stated  in  reference  to  the  secret  treaties,  that  these  secret  treaties 
were  recognized  and  that  Great  Britain  and  France  and  Japan 
liquidated  them  and  they  were  closed  and  satisfied. 

MI.  Millard.  That  is  the  way  it  turned  out;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  So  that  they  were  recognized  and  of  course 
the  nations  must  have  insisted  on  their  recognition  or  they  would 
not  have  recognized  them. 

Mr.  Millard.  Japan  insisted,  and  Great  Britain  stood  by  her. 
That  is  the  way  it  worked  out. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  Japan  takes  these  German  concessions 
with  the  added  obligation  that  Germany  was  not  required  to  fulfill 
.under  99  years,  but  with  the  added  obligation  that  she  will  return 
Shantimg  to  China. 

Mr.  Mn^LARD.  Yes,  sir;  she  stated  that  in  various  ways. 

Senator  McCumber.  So  China  has  better  terms  witn  Japan  than 
:she  had  with  Germany  with  the  exception  as  you  say  that  Japan  does 
not  fix  a  definite  time  f 

Mr.  Millard.  No,  and  with  the  exception  also  that  J&Pftn  by  this 
supplementary  1918  a^eement  which  they  bribed  the  Oninese  Am- 
Ibassador  at  Tokio  to  sign,  and  which  she  now  is  trying  to  work  in 
various  ways,  to  have  it  established  as  a  vaUd  instrument,  which  the 
President  refused  to  do  in  his  rejoinder  the  other  day,  gets  an  influ- 
ence that  Germany  never  had  at  all,  and  which  she  is  attempting  to 
get  in  the  terms  she  made  at  Paris. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  But  she  does  not  get  those  under  the  treaty. 
It  is  p\u;ely  an  assumption  of  right  without  any  written  authority 
to  back  it. 

Mr.  Millard.  Those  matters  are  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  im- 
less  they  would  come  in  imder  the  general  terms  of  economic  rights. 

Senator  McCumber.  She  has  no  right  to  do  it  imder  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  not  say  that  she  had  not.  She  might  con- 
strue that  she  had  an  interest  in  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  obUgation  to  return  sovereignty  is  not 
in  the  treaty,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No,  sir*  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty. 

Senator  McCumber.  6ut  it  is  by  a  written  agreement  affixed  to 
t;he  treaty? 
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Mr.  Millard.  No,  8ir. 

Senator  McOumber.  The  written  agreement  between  the  ministers 
was  made  at  the  same  time  or  just  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  treaty • 

Mr.  Millard.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  peace  treaty  at  Paris. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  was  speakmg  about. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  the  present  treaty  or  the  treatj  between. 
Japan  and  China  reauires  Japan  to  return  Shantung  to  Quna? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  does,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Of  course,  if  she  does  carry  that  out  in  good 
faith  it  means  a  reasonable  length  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  assiune  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  does  not  mean  that  she  has  a  right  to 
quibble  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Not  to  hold  it  15  or  20  years. 

Senator  McCumber.  Nor  a  hundred  years  or  a  thousand  years  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  an  obligation  upon  Japan ) 

Senator  Borah.  May  I  say  a  word  there?  A  Japanese  gentleman 
lecturing  at  Georgetown  Universitj^  some  time  i^o  gave  an  idea. 
when  that  time  would  ripen.  He  said  it  was  likely  to  be  when  ^^ng- 
land  got  out  of  China  or  when  the  United  States  gave  up  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Senator  McCumber.  He  might  have  said  that,  but  I  am  not  talkin 
about  what  some  one  Japanese  or  any  one  says  when  he  gets  up  an 
talks. 

Senator  Borah.  He  was  a  conxmissioner  to  this  coimtry.  L 
wanted  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  Japanese  idea  of  time. 

Senator  McCumber.  Not  the  Japanese  idea  of  time,  but  a  certaixL 
Japanese  idea.  The  treaty  requires  Japan — the  present  treaty  I  bxsjl 
speaking  of — to  faithfully  carry  out  the  terms  of  anj^  treaty  she  has* 
made  with  a  foreign  government  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  thi» 
treaty. 

Mr.  Millard.  Which  treaty  are  you  ref erriag  to  now.  Senator  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  refemng  to  the  peace  treaty  before  us. 

Mr.  Millard.  The  peace  treaty  does  not  require  them  to  do  any- 
thing. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  beg  your  pardon;  it  does. 

Mr.  Millard.  In  respect  to  Shantung. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  point  is  this,  that  Japan  promisee  China^ 
that  she  will  return  Shantung  to  China. 

Mr.  Millard.  She  did  that  in  the  1915  agreement  and  she  lia» 
repeated  that  in  various  ways.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  has  been  repeated  m  this  treaty,  if  Japan 
signs  it.     It  reads: 

In  order  to  promote  international  cooperation  and  to  achieve  international  peace- 
and  eecurity — 

It  is  to  be  done  by  certain  means — 

by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  the  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations  in: 
the  dealings  of  oi^ganized  peoples. 

She  certainly  does  agree  to  that  when  she  signs  this  treaty. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  read  a  great  many  treaties,fandfl 
have  discovered  that  preambles  sometimes  state  a  purpose  oppooit^ 
to  that  in  the  treaty. 
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Senator  MoCumber.  You  have  found  that  some  have  been  broken, 
but  some  have  been  kept  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  not  assume  that  honorable  Govern- 
ments will  keep  their  treaties,  and  that  this  Grovemment  will  main- 
tain its  obligations  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Unfortunately  my  25  years  in  the  field  of  world 
politics  will  not  allow  me  to  be  that  optimistic  about  it.  • 

Senator  McCumber.  Japan  signs  another  af|preement;  that  is,  she 
agrees  to  reach  these  things  in  the  ^'prescription  of  open,  just,  and 
honorable  relations  between  nations.  Would  it  be  an  honorable 
relation  between  China  and  Japan  if  Japan  would  say,  *'We  will 
turn  this  over  in  99  years?'' 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  not  consider  it  honorable. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  think  that  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States  or  any  civilized  cotmtry  would  think  that  that  was  an 
honorable  response  to  her  treaty  obligations  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  think  they  would ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  take  it  on  the  other  hand.  Suppose 
Japan  is  out  of  this  entirelv,  and  does  not  sign  it.  She  then  is  not 
bound  by  this  treaty,  but  she  is  bound  by  what  she  mav  consider  as 
an  honorable  obligation  between  herself  and  China.  £k>  you  think 
she  would  ever  let  go  of  Shantung  under  those  conditions  t 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  think  so,  and  I  do  not  think  she  has  any 
intention  any  time  imder  the  present  circumstances  of  letting  go  of 
Shantung  except  as  circumstances  may  compel  her  to  do  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  you  are  quite  certain  she  would  not  if 
there  was  no  influence  of  any  other  nation  to  bear  upon  her  to  compel 
lier  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  am  quite  certain  of  it,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that 
the  whole  diplomacy  may  neutralize  the  forces  that  would  compel  her. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  if  she  does  not  sign  this  treaty,  there  is 
no  obligation  on  the  part  of  other  countries  to  compel  her  to  let  go 
in  China  I 

i/ir.  Millard.  Yes;  she  is  still  signed  up  in  the  Root-Takahira 
.agreement. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  to  maintain  the  open  door  f 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  and  the  integrity  of  China,  specifically  men- 
tioned in  all  of  them. 

Senator  McCumber.  Suppose  she  does  not  sign  this  and  says ''  I  will 
lK>ld  on  to  Shantung  and  turn  it  over  when  we  get  good  and  ready.'' 
"What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  the  Government  of  the 
XJnited  States. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  know  something  about  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  imder  our  poUcy  we  would  hardly  reach 
over  to  China  and  defend  China  against  Japan  f 
L      Mr.  Millard.  I  think  under  certain  circumstances  we  might  well 
ttiave  to. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  extend  our  Monroe 
doctrine  to  China  ? 

Mr.  McLLARD.  We  do  not  need  to.     We  have  the  identical  doctrine 

the  Hay  doctrine. 
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Senator  MoCuHBEB.  You  think  we  have  a  lufonroe  doctrine  in* 
China? 
•     Mr.  MiLLABD.  Exactly. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then  our  Monroe  doctrine,  according  to  your 
view,  i8  not  a  doctrine  that  refers  only  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
but  a  doctrine  that  has  been  extended  by  the  United  States  until  it^ 
covers  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  As  it  is  in  eflfect  therb  :t  is  called  the  Hay  doctrine^ 
not  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Only  a  difference  in  name  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  therefore  it  would  be  perfectly  proper 
for  us  to  interfere  in  China's  affairs  even  though  not  proper  to  inter- 
fere in  European  affairs  ? 

Mr.  Mellabd.  I  would  never  put  it  that  way. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Put  it  in  the  way  you  would  like  to  have  it- 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Here  is  the  exact  situation  that  may  arise.  In  the- 
history  of  our  relations  with  China,  just  as  with  Japan,  we  have  dealt^ 
with  each  nation  separately  as  an  independent  nation.  We  have- 
based  all  our  diplomatic  relations,  with  them  and  all  our  treaties  with 
them,  on  the  fact  that  each  nation  was  an  independent  nation  acting- 
for  itself  and  was  in  a  position  to  maintain  that  position.  Now,  for 
instance,  treaties  with  China  established  the  position  of  Americans 
and  the  relations  that  exist  between  us  and  China.  Those  are  treaties 
made  between  us  and  China.  When  they  were  made  we  did  not  caU 
in  Japan,  Great  Britain,  or  anyone.     We  made  them  direct  with  China* 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Whereby  we  agreed  to  protect  China's  terri- 
tory? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  am  talking  about  our  rights — how  they  came  into 
this  thing. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  All  right. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Now  then,  among  those  treaties,  for  instance,  we- 
have  certain  very  favorable  clauses.  We  have  the  right  to  trade 
anywhere  in  China  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  that  other 
nations  have.  With  respect  to  any  other  matters  we  have  all  those 
rights  under  the  treaties  with  China.  Now,  let  us  sav  that  outside  of 
tiiat  a  tJiird  power  comes  in  and  denies  us  those  rights,  takes  action 
which  is  tantamount  to  a  special  and  practical  denial  of  those  rights^ 
We  naturally  as  between  our  treaties  go  to  China  for  satisfaction* 
We  have  no  other  nation  to  go  to.  We  do  not  recognize  any  other 
nation  in  relation  to  the  matter,  but  we  take  the  matter  up  diplo- 
matically with  China  and  say,  **  Why  is  it  that  Smith  &  Co.  can  not 
go  over  here  and  make  a  contract  with  this  municipaUty  for  an 
electric-lighting  plant?''  She  comes  along  and  says,  ^*We  have  nc 
objection,  but  Japan  says  we  can  not."  We  turn  around  and  say  to 
Japan,  **  What  are  you  butting  in  here  for  ? "  We  are  not  fighting  for 
China's  rights  there,  but  our  own. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  the  only  thing  that  we  have  agreed  with 
China  is  that  on  the  theorv  of  the  open-door  policy  we  shall  have  the 
same  commercial  rights  oJF  the  most  favored  nation. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes;  we  have  such  a  treaty. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Suppose  that  Japan  does  not  interfere  withi 
that  in  any  way,  and  she  says  she  will  not  interfere  with  it,  and 
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suppose  that  she  does  not  interfere  with  it,  but  at  the  same  time  she 
deprives  China  of  her  sovereignty  over  a  portion  of  Chinese  territory. 
Will  we  have  to  go  to  war  to  help  China  out  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  1  think  that  would  largely  depend  on  the  mentality 
and  the  character  of  the  man  who  happened  to  be  president  of  the 
United  States. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  think  the  American  people  would 
want  to  go  to  war  to  see  that  Japan  did  not  get  control  over  any 
portion  oi  China  and  to  protect  our  commercial  mterests  in  China? 

Mr.  Millard.  At  this  moment  if  you  were  to  put  it  to  the  Ame:  ican 
people  they  would  say  no,  just  as  six  years  ago  they  would  have  said 
no  to  sending  miUions  of  troops  to  Europe  and  spending  billions  of 
dollars  there. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  would  have  continued  to  say  that  if 
they  had  not  stepped  on  our  toes. 

Mr.  Millard.  That  is  what  will  happen  in  this  case,  and  that  is 
what  I  can  not  make  clear. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  assuming  that  it  has  not  happened. 

Mr.  Millard.  If  it  does  not  happen — our  whole  character  as  a 
Nation  of  course  is  that  we  are  not  seeking  trouble  and  will  not  go  to 
wa^-. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  have  not  interfered  in  Korea. 

ifr.  Millard.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  Nor  in  Manchuria. 

Mr.  Millard.  Have  not  as  yet. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  reason  would  you  give  that  we  will  not 
interfere  in  Shantung? 

Mr.  Millard.  There  are  a  great  many  people  that  will  fight  a 
different  stages  of  provocation.  Take  the  provocation  that  Germany 
gave  us  leading  up  to  oxir.  declaration  of  war.  Many  people  thought 
that  the  first  provocation  was  sufficient  for  us  to  ffo  to  war,  but  a 
majoritv  of  people  thought  it  was  not.  And  then  others  thought  that 
when  the  second  provocation  came  along  that  that  was  sufficient 
provocation,  and  so  on.  The  thing  becomes  cumulative.  Now  in 
r^ard  to  this  far  eastern  question,  the  way  it  shapes  itself  in  my  mind 
after  20  years  of  study  oi  it  is  that  the  thing  that  we  have  declared 
over  and  over  again  is  that  the  territorial  integrity  and  the  political 
autonomy  of  Cmna  is  ultimately  in  the  last  analysis  sacred  to  our 
opinions  and  out  institutions. 

That  comes  up  in  the  question  that  is  returnable  to  the  American 
people  or  to  the  man  who  at  the  time  happens  to  be  President;  it 
may  be  10  or  20  years  from  now.  Then,  I  say,  if  that  question 
comes  to  them  in  that  form,  they  will  say,  ''  We  will  fight; ^'  and  I  do 
not  care  whether  it  is  in  China  or  at  the  North  Pole,  if  we  recognize 
that  as  so,  we  will  fight.     That  is  what  I  say. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  you  consider  that  we  will 
extend  our  Monroe  doctrine  to  China  and  will  fight  to  maintain  the 
Monroe  doctrine  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  necessary  in  our  national 
life? 

Mr.  Millard.  That  it  is  necessary  for  our  national  security  and 
our  institutions,  and  for  those  institutions  throughout  the  world; 
yes,  that  is  my  belief. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  compelled  to  leave  the 
room  in  a  little  while.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  one  question  before 
I  go? 
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Senator  McCuMBER.  Certainly. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  asked 
whether,  if  our  commercial  rights  in  China  were  jeopardized,  we  would 
be Justined  in  fighting. 

Senator  McCmiBER.  If  they  were  not. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  Or  if  they  were  not,  if  we  would  be  justified. 
I  call  your  attention,  in  the  hearings  before  this  committee,  to  the 
following  matter  in  the  letter  of  Secretary  Lansing  to  Visconnt 
Ishii — and  this  matter  is  duplicated  in  the  letter  of  Viscount  Ishii  to 
Secretary  Lansing: 

Moreover,  they  mutually  declare  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  acquisitioii  by  any 
government  of  any  special  rights  or  privileges  that  would  affect  the  independence  or 
territorial  integrity  of  China  or  that  would  deny  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any 
country  the  full  enjoyment  of  equal  opportunity  in  the  commerce  and  industry  of  China. 

Thev  declare — Japan  declares — that  it  is  opposed  to  the  acqui- 
sition bv  any  government  of  any  special  rights  or  privileges  that  would 
affect  tne  independence  or  the  territorial  integrity  of  China. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  If  such  an  agreement  was  made  by  any 
nation,  what  do  you  think  about  the  possibility  of  our  being  justified 
in  intervening,  or  doing  something  to  stop  the  violation  of  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  China  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  In  speaking  of  possibilities  of  armed  conflict  between 
nations,  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  them  as  abstractions.  That 
is  not  the  way  wars  come  up,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Now,  of  course, 
to  read  these  various  declarations  of  governments  you  would  think 
they  were  all  in  harmony  and  that  they  all  agree;  consequently,  that 
there  is  no  danger,  where  all  agree.  That  is  not  the  way  the  thing 
works.  These  governments  sign  up  these  things,  some  of  them  like 
a  lot  of  sharpers  would,  with  the  full  intention  of  gaining  a  certain 
point  and  then  working  it  around  into  something  else. 

If  they  would  stick  to  their  statements,  this  eastern  question  would 
have  been  solved  20  years  ago,  which  amounts  to  the  extension  of  tiie 
Monroe  doctrine  to  Asia.  They  have  all  agreed  to  that.  The  devil 
of  it  is  that  they  do  not  stick  to  them,  and  that  leads  to  trouble ;  and 
that  goes  on.  You  gentlemen  sit  here  and  carry  your  minds  back  20 
years,  and  you  see  this  Japanese  situation  creep  up  on  us  inch  by  indi, 
and  inch  by  inch;  and  it  is  creeping  on  further,  just  like  the  Gferman 
situation  crept  up  on  Europe,  and  you  are  going  to  have  to  meet  tlus 
thing.  You  are  not  goin^  to  be  able  to  meet  that  with  word&,  but 
when  you  meet  that  issue  it  will  come  to  you  in  such  a  form  that  the 
American  people  would  fight  for  it,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  if 
it  was  at  tne  North  Pole. 

Senator  MgCumber.  You  think,  then,  that  the  American  people 
would  make  war  if  their  treaty  obligations — that  is,  the  treaty  rights — 
are  maintained  for  commercial  ri^ts  of  China,  and  if  Japan  claims 
that  she  does  not  deprive  CMna  of  her  territorial  integrity,  although 
she  has  certain  concessions,  she  would  still  go  to  war  to  compel  these 
concessions  being  carried  out  ? 

Mr.  Millard,  if  you  would  just  state  that  in  an  auditorium  before 
any  number  of  Americans,  in  the  abstract,  they  would  have  to  agree 
with  you. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Yes;  I  am  asking  you  this  question 

Wt.  Millard.  No  ;  but  it  will  not  come  up  that  way,  Senator. 

Senator  MoCumber.  I  was  asking  you  what  you  would  do. 
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Mr.  Millard.  Stating  it  in  that  form,  I  mean  to  me,  you  are  statins: 
a  set  of  facts  under  which  I  would  not  go  to  war,  myself;  I  mean,  if 
the  thing  was  genuine.  If  there  was  a  genuine  respect  for  these 
things  I  would  not  go  to  war,  myself.  The  point  is,  that  that  is 
not  the  way  we  have  got  the  thing  to  deal  with.  Here  is  the  way 
this  thing  will  come  up  on  us,  and  we  wiU  get  sucked  in  just  like  we 
were  into  this  thing  in  Europe:  If  we  are  not  very  careful,  and  that 
is  one  reason  I  am  so  anxious  to  see  the  Senator  make  some  kind  of 
a  disclaimer  that  will  straighten  us  out  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese 

Eeople,  that  we  do  not  approve  of  this  Shantung  question.  This 
as  caused  a  lot  of  revulsion  of  these  Chinese,  and  there  are  400,000,000 
of  them.  There  are  900,000,000  of  these  Asiatics,  and  I  am  more  or 
less  familiar  v»ith  the  psycology  of  Asiatics,  having  lived  among  them 
for  years,  and  I  say  if  we  ever  get  into  a  iight  about  China  you  are 
not  going  to  have  anything  to  say  about  it  at  all  because  when  it 
comes  to  a  certain  pomt  where  you  feel  yourself  sucked  in,  the  way 
we  were  into  the  Grerman  things  in  Europe,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
help  ourselves.  This  is  the  wav  the  people  out  there  think  about  it. 
It  will  start,  perhaps,  in  the  form  of  a  fight  between  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  Tiie  Japanese  have  got  that  country  plastered  with  what 
thev  call  their  agents  for  wawakure.  A  Japanese  will  go  up  into  a 
little  remote  town  up  in  the  middle  of  China  and  open  a  little  barber 
shop  or  store,  and  go  ahead  and  stay  there  and  peddle  and  trade. 
Some  day,  working  around  among  the  Chinese,  this  fellow^s  shop  will 
be  burned  down.  That  will  create  an  incident.  A  mob  will  form 
and  something  of  that  sort  will  happen.  Japan  goes  m  there  and 
interferes,  and  this  thing  spreads  and  they  have  a  condition  of  tur- 
naoil;  they  get  to  fighting  among  themselves.  What  happens? 
The  Chinese  have  learned  a  good  deal  in  the  last  few  years  about  war 
psycology  and  the  minute  that  thing  starts  the  Chmese  will  begin 
to  kill  American  missionaries  aroimd  all  over  China,  if  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  force  us  into  this  war,  and  we  will  then  be  in  the 

S'osition  of  either  having  to  sit  back  and  throw  up  our  hands  and 
epend  on  some  friend  of  ours  to  protect  us,  or  of  having  to  take  some 
action  to  protect  oiu^elves,  and  one  thing  will  lead  to  another,  just 
like  in  this  thing  in  Europe,  and  we  will  be  sucked  into  it.  It  is  apt 
to  come  up  in  the  followmg  manner  when  it  comes  up.  Something 
Jike  this  will  happen. 

Senator  McCumber.  This  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  I  think  I 
understand  you  pretty  well.  So  far  as  Chinase  matters  are  con- 
cerned you  ^o  not  believe  that  this  country  should  occupy  a  situa- 
tion of  isolation  to  the  extent  that  she  would  not  take  any  part  in 
Chinese  difficulties  and  the  settling  of  Chinese  questions  in  pre- 
venting wai  in  China,  if  possible  ? 
Mr.  aIillard.  We  have  to,  Senator. 
Senator  McCumber.  We  have  to  ? 

Mi.  Millard.  Yes;  we  can  not  help  ourselves.  It  is  not  a  Ques- 
tion of  wanting  to  keep  out  of  it.  We  can  not  help  ourselves.  That 
is  the  way  I  think  about  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  believe,  from  what  you  know  of  the 
situation  there,  that  we  ought  not  to  take  a  situation  in  which  we  say 
•w^e   wll  be  drawn  into  your  squabbles  and  questions  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Here  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me.  I  have  been 
-iratciing  these  Orientals  for  years.     I  know  their  psychology.     I 
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have  got  Asiatics  that  work  for  me  as  writeis,  graduates  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  and  of  American  universities,  etc.  In  the  Japanese 
and  China,  however,  you  have  just  got  another  Germany.     Piece  by 

Eiece,  it  fits  with  the  same  purposes.  With  China  you  have  got  a 
ig,  lumbering  democracy.  The  Chinese  are  distinctly  democratic, 
to  the  very  essence  and  to  the  very  core.  Looking  to  the  future, 
this  thing  shapes  itself  something  like  this:  Are  we  goins;  to  have 
another  autocratic  power,  another  Germany,  imdei  the  negemony 
of  these  Japanese;  are  we  going  to  have  these  900,000,000  Asiatics 
trained  ana  armed  and  directed  against  us;  to' develop  this  thing 
there  and  create  this  very  thing  that  Germany  was  going  to  create 
in  Europe;  and  are  we  just  letting  this  creep  on  and  creep  on,  and  \re 
are  just  letting  them  build  this  up  and  get  another  little  place  here; 
to  raise  a  dust  here  when  what  they  want  is  something  over  th^^; 
and  so  build  this  thing  up.  That  is  what  they  are  domg  on  us.  I 
have  watched  that  for  20  years. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  would  stop  it  w^th  war,  would  you 
not? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  If  it  gets  to  the  place  where  we  can  not  stop  it  in 
any  other  way,  then  we  must  fight. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  the  way  you  think  we  should  have 
stopped  the  encroachment  of  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  We  did  not  stop  it.  They  want  everything  we  can 
think  of. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  you  think  we  should  have  stopped 
the  encroachments  of  Germany  by  war  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  we  can  not  get  back  to  where  we  were  on  that 
thing;  but  we  have  the  same  thing  developing  out  there  now,  and  I 
say  that  we  should  try  to  head  it  off  if  we  can  and  not  let  it  go  on  to 
a  point  where  we  can  not  control  it,  and  we  will  simply  be  sucked  into 
a  great  conflict  out  there,  in  spite  of  us. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  you  could  do  it  by  alliances  with  the  great 
white  nations,  you  would  do  it  ? 

Mi.  Millard.  I  think  this  thing  can  be  fixed  without  danger  and 
without  a  scrap  of  alteration  in  the  treaty. 

Senator  McCumber.  Entangling  alliances  would  not  affect  you, 
would  they  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  What  is  your  suggestion  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  President  has  brought  over  here,  tacked  on  as 
a  sort  of  a  supplement  to  the  treaty,  a  covenant,  a  proposed  alliance — 
it  amounts  to  that  whether  yor  call  it  so  or  not — between  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  the  United  States,  and  the  purpose  of  it 
stripped  right  down  to  the  bone  is  to  sustain  a  certam  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  during  an  indeterminate  period.  Now,  I  am  not 
saying  that  anything  the  Senate  can  do  or  does  not  do  will  of  necessity 
prevent  the  thing  that  I  fear  happening  in  the  Far  East.  I  do  say 
thk,  that  the  Senate  may  take  action  m  respect  to  this  thing,  the 
tendencies  of  which  woula  be  to  retard  such  an  unfortunate  constun- 
mation  out  there;  or  if  we  ultimately  do  have  to  get  into  a  fight  on 
this  thing,  we  will  have  the  general  psychology  of  the  situation  and 
the  general  alignment  with  us  instead  of  against  us.  With  that,  all 
you  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  write  a  clause  into  this  alliance. 
I  do  not  know  what  you  intend  to  do  with  that  alliance,  whether 
you  are  going  to  throw  it  out  altogether  or  not,  but  the  whole  thing. 
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the  treaty  and  the  covenant  and  everything  eke,  is  very  wobbly, 
unless  you  put  that  spike  in  it,  I  can  see  that. 

There  is  another  thing.     Japan  does  not  want  to  put  anything  in 
writing,  but  they  come  over  here  and  they  do  not  trust  Mr.  Wilson's 
memory  whether  we  are  coming  to  the  support  of  France.     They 
want  us  down  in  black  and  white.     When  you  get  this  thing  up 
close  you  see  that  they  have  certain  concessions  in  regard  to  the  Hay 
doctrme  which  they  have  all  in  writing  adhered  to;  that  if  it  is  threat- 
ened, or  anything  ke  that,  they  wilf  stand  with  us. 
Senator  fioRAH.  That  is,  that  France  will. 
Mr.  Millard.  France  and  Great  Britain. 
Senator  Borah.  Yes. 

Mr.  Millard.  Then  you  will  align  the  whole  psychology  of  this 
thing.  You  leave  it  in  the  8hai)e,  then,  in  which  these  Japs  will 
carry  it  on,  building  up  combinations,  and  you  create  a  different  set 
of  combinations,  aBo  and  they  will  say,  '*  Well,  yes,  I  guess  maybe 
we  can  not  get  away  with  this,"  and  you  alter  their  psychology,  and 
their  governments  will  alter  their  policy.  That  is  the  way  this 
world  policy  goes.  It  is  done  just  like  your  Senate  politics  is*  done. 
They  do  not  rim  this  thing  on  a  lofty  and  theoretical  oasis. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Millard,  we  have  got  somewhat  far  afield 
from  the  purpose  of  my  inquiries. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  McCumber  does  not  want  you  to  talk  about 
Senate  politics. 

Senator  McCumber.  Let  us  get  back  to  the  agreement,  and  sea 
what  effect  of  the  alliance  will  have. 
Mr.  Millard.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  digressing. 
Senator  McCumber.  I  beueve  that  on  certain  things  we  have  in 
black  and  white  from  Japan  that  she  will  return  Shantung  to  China. 
Mr.  Millard.  But  not  when. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  not  when;  and  also  we  have  notice  that 
she  will  live  up  to  her  treaty  obligations. 
Mr.  Millard.  That  is  the  assimiption  of  every  contract. 
Senator  McCumber.  She  makes  that  with  all  of  these  nations, 
not  only  with  China  but  she  makes  that  last  agreement  with  every 
one  of  these  nations.    Now,  if  she  refuses  to  carry  out  her  agreement 
with  China,  she  has  broken  her  obligation  there? 
Mr.  Millard.  I  would  say  so,  most  emphatically. 
Senator  McCumber.  Then  she  has  also  broken  her  treaty  with 
ihese  other  nations  ? 
Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir ;  she  would  have  done  so. 
Senator  McCumber.  She  would  have  broken  her  treaty  with  these 
other  nations;  just  what  would  happen? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  could  not  tell.     I  would  have  to  know  exactly  the 
circumstances  as  to  how  the  thing  came  up. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  the  matter  would  be  brought  before  the 
council,  would  it  not  ? 
iSr.  Millard.  Yes,  presumably. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  the  council  would  at  least  attempt  to 
get  a  settlement,  would  they  ? 
Mr.  Millard.  Presumably. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  they  would  attempt  to  get  a  settlement 
along  the  line  of  keeping  her  treaty  obligations « 
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Mr.  Millard.  Exactly;  I  mean- 


Senator  McCLTkiBER.  Do  you  not  think,  if  we  have  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  and  France  and  Italy  all  pressing  Japan  to 
keep  her  obligations,  that  she  makes  in  this  treaty,  and  to  prevent 
war  with  China,  it  would  be  a  wholesome  influence  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  if  you  had  that  combination  you  could  make 
Japan  keep  her  promises. 

oenator  McCumber.  Yes;  but  you  have  the  combination  of  this 
treaty,  in  general  terms.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  in  behind  that 
you  nave  a  combination  that  will  work  exactly  to  the  contrary. 

Senator  McClt^iber.  That  may  be  a  conclusion  and  others  may 
agree  to  it,  but  I  am  assuming  that  she  is  going  to  carry  out  this  con- 
tract honestly;  that  these  nations  are  entering  into  it  with  an  honest 
purpose,  and  that  if  China  comes  to  this  alliance,  to  this  council,  and 
says,  *' Japan  in  said  treaty  with  me  agreed  to  rctiu^n  Shantung,  and 
I  now  demand  that  she  wul  retiu^n  it,  and  if  she  does  not  return  it  I 
will  make  war,''  then  there  is  a  threat  of  war,  and  then  it  goes  befor© 
the  council  and  then  the  council  will  say  to  Japan,  *' There  is  your 
written  agreement.  Are  you  going  to  break  both  your  agreement 
with  China  and  yoiu-  agreement  with  us  to  keep  your  agreement  with 
China  ?"  Would  not  Japan  then  be  made  an  outlaw  nation  under  the 
very  terms  of  that  agreement,  if  she  did  not  comply  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  theoretically  she  would;  but  she  could  sav, 
'^You  fellows  can  all  go  to  hell;  I  will  fight,"  and  jou  will  probablv 
find  then  that  all  these  nations  that  are  aligned  with  us  would  fall 
off  and  decide  that  it  was  none  of  their  business. 

Senator  McCvmber.  In  other  words,  you  assume  that  the  league  of 
nations  would  fail  and  that  all  of  them  would  fail  to  perform  their 
duties  under  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Under  those  circumstances,  that  they  all  had  a  lot 
of  regional  understandings  that  would  control,  it  at  least  certainly 
would  fail. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  anv  regional  understanding  to  control 
is  vacated  by  the  very  terms  of  this  agreement. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  have  heard  about  how  they 
have  been  vacated  heretofore. 

Mr.  Millard.  That  would  be  an  abstract  assumption  about  it.  I 
would  state  that  if  you  state  it  that  way,  that  would  be  correct;  but 
you  will  see  there  jdways  comes  up  the  possibility  that  other  j>eople 
will  construe  this  thing  differently. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  only  considering  whether  China  would 
be  in  a  better  position  if  she  had  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
and  France  and  Italy  and  Japan  signing  up  an  agreement  that  Japan 
will  keep  her  agreement — whether  she  would  be  in  a  better  position 
to  secure  her  rights  than  she  would  be  in  if  we  would  turn  her  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  Japan  without  any  agreement. 

Mr.  Millard.  You  would  not  turn  her  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  Japan.  She  already  had  all  these  assurances  of  Japan  about  get- 
ting out  of  Shantung,  and  one  thing  and  another,  before  the  Paris 
conference  met. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  you  are  assuming  that  Japan  will  not 
keep  her  word. 
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Mr.  Millard.  Japan  might  just  as  well  not  have  gone  into  the 
conference,  and  this  issue  will  move  along  in  a  practical  way  very 
much  as  if  tihere  had  been  no  such  thing  as  the  peace  conference. 

Senator  McCitmber.  But  Japan  can  not  turn  that  over  to  China 
to-day  because  Japan  only  gets  this  Shantung  right  under  this  treaty, 
and  the  treaty  has  not  been  signed.  After  the  treaty  has  been 
signed  and  Japan  secures  the  right  and  the  cession  from  (lermany, 
then  she  will  be  in  position  to  turn  Shantung  back,  and  then  if  s&o 
refuses  she  has  broken  her  treatv. 

Mr.  Millard.  As  a  matter  oi  fact  Japan  could,  if  she  wished  to. 
to-morrow — or  she  could  have  done  it  ever  since  they  have  occupied 
Tsingtau — get  up  and  get  out  and  sav  to  China,  **Here  it  is." 

Senator  McCltmber.  But  she  coulcl  not  transfer  the  German  rights 
until  she  got  them. 

Senator  Borah.  They  are  all  forfeited. 

Mr.  Millard.  In  regard  to  those  (lerman  riffhts,  our  position  in 
this  war  was  like  that  of  a  neutral  until  the  war  began. 

Senator  McClt^ber.  But  Germany  did  get  a  right  in  Shantung. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  that  right  will  exist  until  German v  has 
been  deprived  of  that  right,  and  Germany  must  be  deprived  oi  that 
right  by  some  kind  of  written  agreement. 

Mr.  Millard.  Germany,  for  the  purposes  of  an  abstract  argument, 
was  deprived  of  that  right  absolutely  on  the  day  that  Japan  declared 
war  on  her. 

Senator  McCumber.  She  was  also  deprived  of  it  when  she  signed 
the  treaty  depriving  her  of  it. 

Mr.  Millard.  She  was  deprived  of  it  on  the  day  that  Japan  de- 
clared war  on  Germany  and  declared  all  Germany's  rights  forfeited. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Was  it  not  forfeited  when  Germany  declared 
war,  and  that  she  should  acquire  property  by  the  declarance 

Mr.  Millard.  I  am  not  enough  ol  a  lawyer  to  decide  that,  but  there 
are  two  kinds  of  rights  in  Shantung  that  Germany  had.  One  was  a 
territorial  right,  but  more  important,  so  far  as  commerce  goes,  were 
the  economic  rights.  When  you  come  down  to  the  economic  rights, 
there  in  Shantimg  it  is  as  if,  while  we  were  still  a  neutral,  some  third 

Sower  should  come  over  here,  and  there  was  some  corporation  in 
Tew  Jersey  which  was  a  German  concern  in  which  Germans  owned 
half  or  more  of  the  stock,  and  one  of  the  belligerents  had  grabbed 
that;  and  proceeded  to  put  their  troops  in  there.  That  is  what  the 
Japanese  did  in  Shantung  Province,  all  over  that  Province.  Here 
was  a  coal  mine,  we  will  say,  200  miles  away  from  Tsing-tau,  in 
which  the  Germans,  being  technical  men,  and  supplving  the  ma- 
chinery, were  operating  the  coal  mine  in  partnership  with  the  Chinese, 
and  they  just  walked  in  there  and  took  possession  of  it;  and  now 
thev  expect  to  retain  control  of  all  of  it. 

^nator  McCumber.  I  shall  have  to  leave  in  just  a  moment,  and  I 
wont  to  ask  you  a  question  on  another  subject  before  I  go.     I  ask 
this  simply  for  information.     What  did  China  do  in  the  matter  of  this 
war  ?     She  declared  war  on  Germany  ? 
Mr.,  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  what  did  she  do  under  it  ?  She  furnished 
no  soldiers,  did  she  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No,  sir;  she  wanted  to. 
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Senator  MgCumber.  She  furnished  laborers  for  France,  did  she  not? 

Mr.  Millard.  She  furnished  some  200,000  to  250,000  laborers. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Did  they  go  simply  under  the  instructions  of 
the  Chinese  Grovemment  to  go  there? 

Mr.  Millard.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  Or  did  France  simply  allow  them  to  go  in  for 
the  wa^es  they  could  receive  for  forei^  laoor  there?  j 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  it  was  a  question  of  wages.    The  people  re- 
ceived wages.     But  you  could  not  go  in  and  take  250,000  of  that        J 
population.     Most  of  these  fellows  came  from  Shantung,  by  the  way. 
CJhma  agreed  to  it. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Was  it  done  under  a  military  order  of  China! 

Mr.  Millard.  It  was  done  by  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  Govern-       \ 
ment. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  she  consented  that  her  citi- 
zens might  go  to  France  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  and  as  you  may  know,  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions these  Chinese  laborers  actuaUy  fought,  at  the  time  the  Germans 
were  running  over  things;  they  picked  up  what  arms  they  could  get 
and  fought,  and  thousands  of  them  died,  were  killed  and  woimded, 
^though  they  were  not  trained  soldiers,  at  all. 

Here  was  the  proposition.  France  needed  man-power.  The 
French  even  sent  a  niilitary  mission  to  Peking  and  made  a  plan 
whereby  China  would  contribute  so  many  troops.  At  diflFerent 
times  they  tried  to  get  Japan  to  send  troops,  but  tney  could  not  get 
her  to  do  it.  She  always  asked  such  compensation,  in  various  wajrs, 
that  they  could  not  do  it.  They  wanted  to  get  Chinese,  and  the 
Chinese  were  very  willing  to  go.  They  could  not  finance  themselves. 
We  had  to  finance  Italy  and  all.  If  we  had  sent  the  money,  a  couple 
of  miUion  dollars,  the  Chinese  would  have  sent  three  of  four  himdred 
thousand  troops. 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  China  send  any  troops  or  assist  finan- 
cially in  any  way,  or  with  suppUes  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  They  bougnt  about  $2,000,000  worth  of  Liberty 
bonds.     I  never  heard  of  anybody  in  Japan  buying  any. 

Senator  Moses.  These   Chinese  laborers   that  went   to   France    . 
released  a  lot  of  men  for  active  fighting  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  they  did. 

Senator  Hitchcock,  i  ou  know  that  Japan  has  invested  in  a  lot 
of  Liberty  bonds,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No,  I  do  not  know.  This  thing  in  China  was  a 
popular  subscription. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Japan  has  purchased  a  lot  of  war  securities. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  You  mean  the  Japanese  Government  ? 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  Yes;  the  Government. 

Mr.  Millard.  In  China  they  got  up  a  Liberty  loan  drive  in  Shanghai, 
and  the  Chinese  came  up  and  subscribed  liberally.  The  Chinaman 
never  before  in  the  worla  could  have  been  gotten  to  put  his  money  in 
any  foreign  investment. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  Were  you  in  the  Fai  East  at  the  time  the 
trouble  occurred  over  Korea  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  know  what  trouble  you  refer  to  now, 
Senator. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  first  aggression  of  Japan  in  Korea  ? 
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Mr.  MiLLABD.  Of  course  the  first  aggression  of  Japan  in  Korea 
occurred  away  back  in  1894,  in  the  Japan  and  China  War.  I  was  not 
in  the  Far  East  at  that  time.  I  was  in  the  Far  East  as  a  newspaper 
correspondent  during  the  whole  of  the  Japanese-Chinese  War  ana  then 
I  have  been  in  Korea  three  or  four  times  since  that  time. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Was  that  the  time  they  were  making  their 
grab  in  Korea  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  They  had  seized  Korea  at  that  time.  They  seized 
it  on  the  theory  of  protecting  Korean  independence,  and  the  rest  was 
simply  the  different  phases  oi  their  absorption  imtil  they  got  possession 
of  tne  entire  coimtry. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Do  you  remember  the  appeal  that  the  Korean 
Emperor  made  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Not  in  a  very  definite  way.     I  recollect  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Do  you  remember  the  effort  to  seek  asylum 
in  the  legation  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  remember  that. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Do  you  recall  the  terms  of  the  treaty  we  made 
with  Korea  in  1892  by  which  we  agreed  to  exert  out  eood  offices  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Korean  Government  in  the  event  tnat  it  was  im- 
posed upon  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  I  do.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  Koreans  throw  that 
up  to  me. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  the  United  States  ever  do  anything 
toward  carrying  out  that  a^eement? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  think,  qmte  on  the  contrary,  that  they  rather 
lent  themselves  to  the  other  hypothesis. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  is,  helped  the  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  will  just  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point 
that  part  of  article  1  of  our  treaty  with  Korea  which  reads  as  follows: 

If  other  powers  deal  unjustly  or  oppressively  with  either  Government,  the  other 
wUl  exert  tneir  good  offices,  on  being  informed  of  the  act.  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
arrangement,  thus  showing  their  friendly  feeling. 

You  think  that  the  United  States,  when  appealed  to  bv  the  Korean 
Emperor,  did  not  do  anything  to  carry  out  that  promise  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  thmk  that  it  did  anything  at  all.  In  fact, 
I  am  quite  sure  they  did  not. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Were  you  famiUar,  at  all,  with  the  action 
of  our  minister  who  at  that  time  was  located  in  Seoul,  representing 
the  United  States,  when  he  was  appealed  to  by  the  Korean  Emperor 
to  make  good  on  this  promise  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  was  not  there  then.  I  read  and  heard  somethmg 
of  what  occurred. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  this  telegram  which 
was  sent  by  our  minister,  Mr.  Harris  M.  Allen,  to  Mr.  John  Hay,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  reading  as  follows: 

Hon.  John  Hay,  S"^^^'  ^^^'^^^  Februnry  21, 1904. 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  confinn  my  telegram  of  to-day  as  follows:  *'Had  an  audi- 
ence with  the  head  of  Grovemment  of  Korea  last  night.  He  informed  me  Japanese 
minister  opposed  to  making  alliance  whereby  in  return  for  the  protection  of  Korea 
Japan  will  nave  control.  The  document  promised  me  has  not  arrived.  Head  of 
Oovemment  of  Korea  is  very  anxious  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  pacified  him  without  any  promises,  and  refused  any  asylum. '' 

I  have  the  honor,  to  be,  sir,  your  obediant  servant,  Harris  M   Allen 
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Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  that  telegram  before. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Millard.  In  fact,  I  was  shown  all  of  that  matter  by  Mr.  Allen 
himself  within  a  few  months,  as  I  recall  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Then,  were  you  familiar  with  the  story  of 
how  the  Japanese  representative  in  Seoul  was  attempting  to  force 
the  Korean  Emperor  to  sign  this  decree  giving  full  power  to  the 
Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  In  two  of  my  books  I  devoted  quite  a  number  of 
chapters  to  information  about  those  events. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  how  the  Korean  minister  sought  to 
escape  from  him  and  appealed  to  the  American  minister  to  let  him 
enter  the  American  legation. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  how  the  American  minister  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  fence  and  prohibited  the  Korean  minister  from 
even  being  able  to  escape  from  the  Japanese  by  entering  the  American 
legation. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  I  recollect  those  things. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Who  was  Secretary  of  State  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  have  to  think. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Mr.  John  Hay  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Who  was  President  of  the  United  States  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  have  to  think  about  that.  I  guess  it  must 
have  been  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Senator  Br ANDEGEE.  In  what  year? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  In  1904. 

Senator  Moses.  Ma}^  I  interrogate  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
about  the  purpose  of  his  inquiry  ?     That  has  been  done  here  before. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Part  of  the  pmrpose  of  the  inquiry  is  to  show 
that  even  when  bound  by  a  treaty  the  United  States  has  refused  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  an  Oriental  power  against  Japan. 

Senator  Moses.  The  purpose  being  to  show  that  the  United  States 
did  not  live  up  to  its  treaty  obligations  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  from  that  you  argue  that  therefore  Japan 
will  live  up  to  its  treaty  obligations  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  No;  but  to  argue  that  all  these  tears  that 
are  being  shed  over  the  woes  of  China  are  crocodile  tears,  because 
they  are  Deing  shed  by  men  associated  with  the  same  people  who  laud 
JoKn  Hay  as  a  great  American  statesman  who  always  protected  the 
rights  of  those  with  whom  he  had  contracted. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
those  who  laud  John  Hay,  but 

Senator  Hitchcock.  He  was  lauded  on  the  floor  the  other  day. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  I  do  know  there  are  no  croco- 
dile tears  being  shed  over  the  Shantung  matter.  What  I  say  in 
regard  to  it  is  that  it  presents  a  moral  question,  that  it  is  up  to  us  to 
determine  for  ourselves,  not  up  to  John  Hay  or  any  Secretary  of  State. 

Senator  Moses.  Nor  any  other  dead  man. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  is  up  to  us  to  determine  what  we 
will  do  on  a  moral  question;  and  when  we  come  to  a  moral  question 
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like  Shantung  I  know  that  I  shall  not  shelter  myself  behind  any  wrong 
that  may  have  been  done  in  the  past,  nor  any  action,  whatever  it 
i*i  may  have  been,  of  any  official  of  the  United  States  in  the  past.  I 
'will  meet  that  moral  question  and  decide  it  as  I  think  a  moral  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  decided.  Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  I'nited 
States  Senate  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Korean  question  or 
not,  but  the  United  States  Senate  to-day  has  to  do  with  the  Shan- 
tung decision;  and  so  when  you  endeavor  to  esca[)e  responsibiUty 
for  a  decision  in  the  Shantung  question  because  some  official  in  the 
past  may  have  done  wrong  in  respect  to  some  other  question,  you  are 
seeking  hypocriticaUy  simply  to  escape  a  bounden  duty  that  rests 
upon  the  human  beings  oeiore  whom  that  moral  question  comes 
to-day. 

Now,  Mr.  Millard,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two,  in  response 
to  Senator  McCumber.  ^Vre  you  familiar  with  these  provisions  in 
relation  to  Shantung  in  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  MiLLAKD.  I  read  them  several  times ;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Before  this  peace  conference  in 
Paris  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  assembled,  deciding  territorial 

Juestions.  Before  them  came  Japan  and  China,  the  United  States, 
taly,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  others.  Definitivelv,  at  that  time, 
with  all  the  evidence  before  them,  they  decided  the  Shantung  ques- 
tion by  sections  156  and  157,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  they  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now,  would  it  not  seem  to  follow, 
then,  that  that  definitive  determination  by  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  with  all  of  the  previous  acts  and  treaties  before  them,  decided 
everything  concerning  Shantung  finally  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  say  that  a  certain  presumption  to  that 
effect  would  lie;  and  furthermore  I  would  like  to  say  this,  perhaps 
you  noticed  it:  In  finally  leaving  Paris  the  Japanese  peace  delega- 
tion, through  its  mouthpiece,  Baron  Makino,  gave  out  a  sort  of  state- 
ment in  which  he  said  oflScially  that  Japan  regarded  the  way  the 
Shantung  question  was  settled  before  the  peace  conference  as  a  gen- 
eral indorsement  of  Japan^s  policy  in  the  Orient. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Of  necessity,  that  is  so,  is  it  not, 
because  they  had  before  them  the  Chinese  statement  and  the  Chinese 
treaty  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  He  gave  that  out  as  an  official  statement.  That 
was  his  validictory  you  might  say  upon  leaving  Paris. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  the  Shantung  decision 
rests  upon  a  definitive  agreement,  and  the  indefinite  verbal  promise  of 
Japan  that  at  some  indefinite  period  in  the  future  somethmg  will  be 
returned. 

Mr.  Millard.  All  the  gentlemen  who  have  rank  as  international 
lawyers,  to  whom  I  have  submitted  the  (lucstion,  say  that  that  is  the 
status. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Brandegbe.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  some 
questions. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  understood  you  to  say  this  morning  that 
'when  Japan  entered  upon  the  possession  of  Shantung  she  practically 
overran  the  whole  Province. 

Mr.  Millard.  She  did,  sir;  yes. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  Including  the  railroad,  up  to  the  capital  of 
the  Province. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes.  A  city  called  Tsinan,  or,  as  the  Chinese  write 
it,  Tsi-nan-pou,  but  pou  means  capital  or  great  city. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  understood  you  also  to  say  that  they 
assumed  control  of  the  civil  government. 

Mr.  Millard.  That  was  later.  First,  on  the  theory  of  military 
necessity,  they  went  clear  outside  of  the  comparatively  small  terri- 
tory which  had  been  leased  to  Germany,  ana  sent  their  troops  all 
over  the  Province  and  occupied  the  principal  places,  and  everywhere 
they  did  that  they  would  string  a  field  military  telegraph,  and  would 
establish  telegraph  and  post  offices,  and  all  those  thmgs  are  still  there 
to-day. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  consider  that  a  violation  of  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  China  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  say  absolutely  that  it  is  a  violation  of  terri- 
tory and  an  invasion,  where  that  set  oi  circumstances  would  arise. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  consider  it  an  invasion  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  China  for  Japan  to  come  in  there  and  assume  control  of 
the  civil  government  of  the  Province  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes.  In  regard  to  the  civil  government,  that  status 
that  I  am  describing  established  Japan  throughout  the  Province. 
They  would  send  their  troops  into  a  certain  district  where  there  had 
been  some  Uttle  coal  mine  that  the  Chinese  had  hired  some  Grerman 
engineer  or  somebody  to  get  the  coal  out  of,  and  under  the  presump- 
tion that  there  was  a  German  equity  in  it  somewhere  they  would  go 
oflF  the  railroad  over  to  this  district  and  grab  that  property.  Then 
they  would  send  a  few  hundred  troops  in  there  and  string  a  military 
wire,  a  military  telephone  system  for  communication,  and  the  next 
thing  you  would  find  a  Japanese  post  office,  and  the  next  thing  there 
would  be  a  Japanese  drug  shop  with  which  they  distributed  their 
opium  and  other  things  throughout  the  country,  and  you  would  find 
a  Japanese  house  of  prostitution  and  all  those  other  things,  a  Uttle 
Japanese  settlement  would  grow  up  there.  After  that  thing  had 
gone  on  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  they  had  the  whole  Province  pretty 
well  placed,  then  they  foresaw  a  time  when  the  war  would  end  anS 
when  the  excuse  of  military  necessity  would  not  hold  good.  So  then 
they  invented  a  kind  of  substitute  and  began  a  substituting  process 
by  which  there  would  be  gradually  substituted  a  civil  administration 
in  the  Province  instead  oi  the  military  occupation,  with  its  presumed 
miUtary  necessity.  There  was  no  more  military  necessity  for  it  than 
there  would  have  been  for  the  Japanese  occupation  of  California,  but 
that  was  the  excuse,  and  of  course  with  the  termination  of  the  war 
that  would  end  even  as  an  excuse,  so  they  set  out  to  create  a  so-eilled 
civil  administration. 

They  began  it  tentatively  like  they  always  do,  by  establishing  it 
in  three  different  localities.  There  had  been  a  military  commandant 
at  each  of  those  places.  So  they  substituted  a  civil  administrator 
there,  and  creating  a  little  court  along  with  him.  Now,  that  was  a 
direct  infringement,  not  only  upon  the  Chinese  sovereignty,  but  upon 
the  treaty  rights  of  all  other  nations,  because  they  extorted  the  extra- 
territoriality from  China  imder  certain  circumstances,  under  which 
China  does  certain  things  and  the  foreigners  will  do  certain  things, 
and  the  foreigners  will  reside  in  certain  localities.  If  they  go  out  of 
those  localities,  at  least  under  certain  conditions,  by  reason  of  those 
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things  they  retain  their  extraterritorial  jurisdiction.  That  is,  if  a 
foreigner  commits  an  offense,  he  can  be  haled  before  his  own  consul, 
or  something  like  that.  So,  when  the  Japanese  would  go  out  into 
these  places  and  establish  a  civil  administration,  that  merely  n^eant 
that  if  a  Japanese  conmiitted  any  offense  he  coula  not  be  haled  before 
a  Chinese  court  but  he  would  be  brought  before  a  Japanese  court, 
which  would  simply  release  the  man.  They  worked  that  all  over 
the  province. 

Senator  Swanson.  In  your  last  book,  Democracy  and  the  East, 
I  received  the  impression  that  you  stated  in  that  book  that  the 
Japanese  had  the  right  of  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  for  the  entire 
Chinese  Empire.     Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  No;  their  status  imder  the  treaty  is  exactly  the 
same  as  ours. 

St^nator  Swanson.  But  the  impression  I  derived  in  reading  that 
book  was  that  by  some  process  the  Chinese  had  jjiven  or  the  Japanese 
had  taken  the  right  of  extraterritorial  iurisdiction  on  all  differences 
with  the  Chinese  Empire.     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Millard.  Not  quite.  I  must  have  stated  it  quite  obscurely  if 
you  got  that  impression,  They  ha\a  done  it  wherever  they  have 
obtained  a  foothold.  The^  have  done  it  in  Manchuria  and  Shantung. 
They  have  done  it  in  different  parts  of  China.  Tliey  claimed  that 
Fu-tien  Province  is  within  their  sphere  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
Formosa,  and  that  is  just  a  criterion  ol  their  methods  for  the  rest  of 
the  country,  which  amounts  to  taking  political  possession  ol  it  by 
those  methods. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand  them,  they  have  no  greater 
rights  by  treaty  than  the  other  nations  have  as  to  extraterritorial 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Millard.  None  whatever.  Their  rights  by  treaty  are  the  same 
as  ours.  We  would  have  just  the  same  rights  at  any  time  in  this  war, 
while  China  was  neutral,  or  since,  to  have  sent  a  bunch  of  American 
marines  over  into  Shantung  Province  and  grabbed  coal  mines  and 
strung  telegraph  wires  there,  or  anything  else,  just  as  Japan  has  done. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  got  that  impression  from  your  book,  and  I 
looked  to  see  if  there  were  any  treaties  in  the  appendix,  but  I  did  not 
find  any.  So  you  say  it  is  simply  limited  to  where  they  have  mil- 
itant occupation,  like  Shantung  and  Formosa. 

MS.  Millard.  Yes;  and  they  saw  that  the  end  of  the  war  would 
end  that,  and  they  have  created  a  substitute  for  it  in  the  form  of 
civil  administration. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  At  what  points  has  Japan  established  herself 
in  China  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Over  three  Manchurian  Provinces  and  what  is  called 
Outer  Mongolia.  The  distinction  between  Outer  and  Inner  Mon- 
golia was  never  heard  of  until  Russia  and  Japan  split  it  up  that 
way  by  a  secret  treaty  and  invented  those  distinctions  to  define 
what  was  Japan's  part  and  what  was  Russians  part,  and  then  through 
this  process  down  there  in  Fukien  Province.  That  is  down  there 
by  Amoy. 

The  revolution  in  China  began  in  1911,  and  the  first  outbreak 
occurred  awav  up  there  on  the  Yangtse  River,  at  Wu-chang,  opposite 
Hankow,  and.  there  was  a  good  deal  of  disorder.  The  government 
troops  were  on  the  north  Dank  of  the  river  and  the  rebels  were 
on  tne  south  bank,  and  shells  and  bullets  fell  around  the  settlement, 
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before  the  government  went  up  there  to  protect  foreign  concessions. 
Japan  took  advantage  of  that  period  oi  disorder  to  send  a  lot  of 
troops  up  there,  and  then  she  just  deliberately  went  over  there  and 
took  a  piece  of  ground  right  outside  of  the  foreign  settlement  of 
Hankow,  and  built  big  permanent  barracks  there,  and  has  kept  a 
garrison  there  ever  since,  and  China  can  not  get  them  out. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  what  province  is  that? 

Mr.  Millard.  That  must  be  m  the  Province  of  Hupeh.  It  is 
right  up  there  at  Hankow.  Hankow  bears  about  the  same  relation 
to  China  that  Chicago  does  to  the  United  States.  It  is  the  great 
interior  city  of  China,  with  3,000,000  people  there. 

Senator  IBrandegee.  What  other  Provinces  does  Japan  occupy? 

Mr.  Millard.  Every  time  I  go  to  China  I  find  she  has  done  a  lot 
more  things.  In  the  last  two  years  she  has  gone  out,  and  by  this 
process  of  penetration  she  will  go  off  into  some  little  Province  up 
there  and  bribe  some  local  official,  or  in  some  way  get  some  kind  of  a 
concession  out  of  him — ^mayb^  to  mine  some  minerals  in  the  district, 
or  something  of  that  kind — ana  in  that  way  establish  some  sort  of  a 
presumption  of  Japanese  vested  interest  in  something  or  other. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  she  send  her  troops  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Then  the  first  thing  you  know  there  will  be  half  a 
dozen  Japanese  soldiers  who  will  drift  in  from  nowhere.  You  will 
hardly  know  how  they  came  there.  You  will  wake  up  some  morning 
and  mid  them  there,  supposedly  there  to  protect  this  vested  interest, 
and  that  is  the  way  it  is  done.  Then  some  fine  day  some  of  the  other 
foreign  consular  agents  wake  up  and  find  the  soldiers  there,  and  thev 
say,  ''What  are  these  Japanese  soldiers  doing  here?''  And  the  Chi- 
nese say,  "We  don't  know  how  they  got  here.  We  woke  up  one 
morning  and  found  them  there.'*  Then  they  go  and  make  represen- 
tations to  the  Japanese  consul,  and  they  sav,  "What  are  those  fel- 
lows there  for?  They  have  no  right  there.  Then  they  will  make 
some  excuse  and  say,  "Oh,  they  are  here  temporarily,"  and  they 
dawdle  along,  and  the  next  time,  where  there  were  6  there  will  be  50 
more,  and  then  a  little  latesr  they  will  have  barracks  built,  and  there 
will  be  200.  You  would  have  to  check  up  those  things  every  three 
months  in  order  to  catch  up  with  them. 

Senator  Brandegee.  To  revert  to  an  inquiry  that  Senator  Mc- 
Cumber  made  of  you  a  little  while  ago,  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
league  of  nations  if  the  covenant  should  be  ratified,  as  to  being  an  ef- 
fective guaranty  that  Japan  would  perform  its  treaties  or  the  stipu- 
lations made  in  a  note  to  abandon  the  sovereignty  of  Shantimg,  or  to 
get  out  within  a  certain  time.  You  started  to  say  something,  but  was 
cut  off  and  did  not  finish  it.  You  expressed  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  league  would  come  up  to  the  test  of  protecting  China, 
and  you  said  that  in  other  cases  it  had  not  been  done,  and  tEat  that 
fact  could  be  developed  by  the  Senate  if  it  wanted  to.  Do  you  recall 
having  made  such  a  statement,  and  if  you  made  it,  what  did  you 
mean  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  My  20  years'  experience  as  a  reporter  of  interna- 
tional evetits  and  pohtics  may  have  made  me  a  little  cynical.  I  do 
not  think  I  am  cynical,  but  I  do  think  I  regard  international  politics 
from  a  common  sense  practical  view.  I  see  how  the  machinery 
works.  I  know  how  the  thing  runs.  And  here  you  have  got  this 
situation:  As  Senator  Johnson  said,  you  have  had  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  assembled  in  a  great  conclave  at  Paris,  where  they  were 
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fixing  up  everything  on  the  basis  of  justice,  and  were  supposed  to 
give  everything  due  consideration,  ana  that  was  the  result  in  regard 
to  Shantung. 

Now  let  us  suppose  this  thing  goes  on  for  two  or  three  years  and 
China  comes  alon^  some  day  and  says,  '*I  can  not  stancf  tliis  any 
more,"  and  some  disorder  starts  in  Qiina  and  there  is  a  flare-up,  and 
it  takes  the  form  of  an  antiforeign  demonstration,  and  they  kill  some 
missionaries,  and  our  Government  says,  **Sometliing  has  got  to  be 
done,"  and  China  says,  *' We  can  not  fet  Japan  go  in liore  by  herself: 
she  will  just  overrun  the  coimtry/'  And  if  we  have  any  kind  of 
international  action,  then  we  have  got  to  go  in  and  participate,  and 
then  China  comes  along  and  says,  "I  demand  that  the  league  of 
nations  make  Japan  fumll  her  promises  and  get  out/'  She  might 
come  and  make  that  appeal  to  tne  league  of  nations.  Tlien  suppose 
it  should  develop  that  it  would  get  around  to  the  point  where  tnore 
would  have  to  be  a  matter  of  lorce.  How  are  you  going  to  make 
her  get  out  ?  She  could  tell  the  league  of  nations  to  go  to  the  devil 
unless  you  could  line  up  certain  forces  that  she  could  see  could  be 
applied"  to  her,  and  the  only  way  you  could  make  her  see  that  would 
be  by  making  a  certain  alignment,  and  united  action  among  enough 
of  the  principal  powers  to  overawe  her,  or  else  fight  her.  You 
would  have  to  have  a  sufficient  alignment  of  power  to  overawe  her. 
Under  those  circumstances  our  Government  might  take  the  attitude, 
*' Japan,  this  is  all  wrong.  You  must  straighten  this  thing  out  before 
the  league  of  nations." 

Then  we  go  around  among  the  British  and  French  Governments, 
among  the  principal  powers  as  the  Senator  jvho  interrogated  me  a 
little  while  ago  was  speaking  about;  and  we  ask  these  principal 
powers  to  tell  Japan  that  she  nas  got  to  behave  herself;  ana  suppose 
under  those  circumstances  the  Bntish  Government  should  shrug  its 
shoulders  and  say,  '^We  are  very  sorry,  but  here  is  another  secret 
agreement,"  and  should  pull  it  out  on  you,  and  France  should  pull  out 
another  secret  agreement  on  you,  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  in  which 
secret  agreements  they  have  practically  aglreed  in  advance  that  Japan 
can  get  away  with  all  this.  That  is  just  what  happened  to  us  at 
Paris;  that  is,  thev  pulled  these  things  on  us  there.  That  is  the  w^ay 
the  game  is  played.  It  is  a  practical  proposition,  and  I  say  that  there 
is  circumstantial  evidence  that  that  arrangement  was  agreed  to  prac- 
tically at  Paris,  except  that  my  information  was  that  the  French  had 
not  committed  themselves  to  it,  because  they  wanted  to  wait  to  find 
out  what  conditions  we  might  attach  to  this  so-called  alliance,  to  the 
support  they  want  us  to  give  them;  but  Pichon  distinctly  was  in 
favor  of  it,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  British  have  already  really 
reached  an  agreement  with  Japan,  one  of  those  collateral  or  regional 
agreements  on  the  side.  Now,  suppose  you  sign  up  this  league  of 
nations,  or  this  alliance,  and  within  say  six  montns,  or  whatever  time 
would  elapse,  they  got  the  league  of  nations  together  and  started  to 
organize  it;  then  it  would  seem  to  me  that  under  article  21,  or  another 
article  which  says  that  treaties  shall  all  be  made  public,  thev  say. 
*' Everybody  who  has  got  any  treaties  bring  them  out  on  the  table  and 
let  us  look  them  over. 

Then  it  w^ould  seem  that  legally  all  those  that  are  brought  out  under 
those  circumstances  will  be  valid  treaties.  Then  w^hen  they  bring 
out  those  agreements,  we  are  signed  up,  we  are  nailed  down,  and  we 
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have  not  any  way  of  going  back  on  this  thing.  I  say,  get  back  of  it 
now  and  fina  out  if  it  is  true.  The  only  hold  we  had  over  any  of  these 
nations  was  that  they  were  asking  us  to  do  something.  Now,  what 
they  are  a  Jum  us  to  do  is  to  enter  into  a  tripartite  alliance  to  protect 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  that  in  sustaining  the  equilibrium  of  the  world. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  refer  to  the  Franco-American  treaty 
and  the  British-French  treaty. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes.  But  I  say,  let  us  say  to  them,  "Now  let  us 
make  this  50-50.  We  went  into  this  war  blind.  You  did  not  tell  us 
of  these  things,  and  we  gave  you  our  best.  We  gave  you  our  generous 
help  without  asking  any  questions,  and  we  believed  that  everybody 
would  act  right  at  the  end.  Now,  before  we  go  into  any  of  these 
things  we  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  Have  you  got  any 
secret  agreements  that  are  going  to  infringe  upon  our  policy  in  differ- 
ent parte  of  the  world ?''  Let  us  say  to  them,  "If  you  have  got  any- 
thing of  that  sort^  put  them  right  on  the  table  now.  Don't  wait  until 
later.  Then  we  will  see  what  kind  of  a  treaty  we  have  got.'*  That 
was  one  line  of  thought  that  I  was  proposing,  Senator.  If  they  do 
that,  they  can  find  out  these  things.  If  you  ask  the  President  or 
Mr.  Lansmg  whether  they,  know  of  any  such  thing,  they  say,  ''No, 
we  don't  know."  Let  us  make  it  a  categorical  interrogation,  of  the 
French  and  British  Grovernments,  and  see  what  they  say. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  are  aware,  I  assume,  of  the  construction 
which  I  understand  the  President  and  certain  Senators  place  upon 
article  10  of  the  covenant  of  the  league,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  have  read  a  good  many  different  statements 
about  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  I  und^irstand  their  position  correctly,  they 
claim  that  when  the  council  hears  a  dispute  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions, or  makes  recommendations  as  to  how  the  treaty  stipulations 
shall  be  carried  out  by  the  members  of  the  league,  their  recommen- 
dations are  merely  advisory  and  not  compulsory  on  the  members  of 
the  league.     You  are  famihar  with  that,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  not  consider  that  my  opinion  about  that 
would  be  worth  anything. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  not  going  te  ask  your  opinion  about 
that,  but  have  you  heard  that  interpretation  of  article  10,  of  the  effect 
of  such  a  recommendation  of  the  council,  that  it  would  be  purely 
advisory  and  not  mandatory  on  the  members  of  the  league  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  have. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  effect  do  you  think  the  guaranty  under 
article  10,  that  we  are,  if  we  are  asked  to  imdertake  te  protect  and 
preserve  the  territorial  integrity  of  all  the  members  of  the  league 
would  have  if  Japan  should  understand  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  council  under  that  were  only  advisory  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  think  that  anything  that  leaves  a  loop- 
hole by  which  Japan  can  squirm  around  and  evade  the  promises  that 
she  has  made  about  that,  she  will  utilize  in  that  way.  So  I  think 
prudence  would  dictate  that  you  leave  as  few  loopholes  as  possible. 

Senater  Brandegee.  If  there  are  loopholes  there,  they  are  there, 
and  we  are  teld  that  we  can  not  step  them  or  amend  them,  or  dot  an 
^^i"  or  cross  a  *H." 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  know  what  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
of  the  Senate  are  in  respect  te  these  things. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  Well,  I  do;  but  you  do  not  think,  do  you, 
that  if  the  recommendation  of  this  council  that  Senator  McCumber 
was  asking  you  about  is  onljr  advisory  on  the  members,  if  as  you 
have  said  you  do  not  think  this  recommendation  would  be  an  effect- 
ive guaranty  to  China  that  Japan  would  perform  her  promise  to  get 
out  of  Shantung,  do  you  think  that  reconamendation  would  terrify 
Japan  to  wiy  appreciable  extent  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  I  do  not 
think  it  would  terrify  her  at  all.  Nothing  will  terrify  Japan  in  re- 
spect to  this  subject  unless  she  sees  that  if  she  does  not  do  certain 
things  she  is  conung  in  collision  with  superior  forces. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Moral  forces  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No,  material  forces.  She  does  not  care  the  snap 
of  her  fingers  about  any  moral  force,  any  more  than  Germany  did. 

Senator  Pomerene.  May  I  ask  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Pomerene.  This  morning  you  said  there  were  some  20 
re^onal  understandings  affecting  Cnina. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  said  I  thought  there  were  about  that  many  known, 
yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  do  you  mean  by  understandings? 
Do  you  mean  secret  treaties? 

Mr.  Millard.  No,  sir;  most  of  them  are  in  writing  and  have  been 
published. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Between  what  co\m tries  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  can  give  you  a  list  of  them  if  you  want  them,  that 
is  a  partial  list.  I  will  not  say  it  is  complete.  I  was  looking  it  up 
the  other  day  and  I  have  it  here.  The  first  are  the  various  notes  and 
so  forth  constituting  what  they  call  the  "Hay  doctrine." 

Then  there  is  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  first  signed  on  January 
30,  1902;  revised  and  amended  August  12,  1905,  and  revised  and 
renewed  July,  1911. 

Third,  there  is  the  Franco- Japanese  arrangement,  signed  July  10, 
1907. 

Fourth  is  the  Russo-Japan  treaty  of  peace  of  September  5,  1905. 

Fifth,  there  is  the  convention  between  Japan  and  Russia  of  July 
30,  1907. 

Sixth,  there  is  the  Russo-British  convention  of  Aiigust  31,  1907. 

Seventh,  there  are  the  secret  Russo-Japanese  alliance  and  agree- 
ments signed  on  July  7,  1907;  June  21,  1910;  July  4,  1910;  Jime  25, 
1912;  July  8,  1912;  June  20,  1916.  The  existence  of  these  agree- 
ments was  revealed  by  the  publication  of  documents  after  the  revo- 
lution in  Russia,  but  the  texts  of  all  of  them  have  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. The  text  of  the  secret  alliance  of  1916,  made  during  the 
Great  War,  has  been  published. 

Eighth,  there  is  the  Russo-British  agreement  of  April  28,  1899. 

Ninth  is  the  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  France  of  Janu- 
ary 51,  1896. 

Tenth,  there  are  the  British-American  agreements  of  September  2, 
1898,  and  October  16,  1900. 

Eleventh  is  the  British-Qiinese  agreement  relating  to  Thibet. 

Twelfth  is  the  Root-Takahira  agreement  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  of  November  30,  1908. 

Thirteenth  is  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  of  November  2,  1917. 
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Fourteenth  is  the  secret  agreement  between  Russia,  Great  Britain 
and  France  in  1915,  relating  to  Western  Asia. 

Fifteenth  is  the  secret  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  known  as  the  Sykes-Picot  Treaty,  made  in  1916,  relating  to 
Western  Asia. 

Sixteenth  are  the  alleged  secret  agreements  made  by  Japan  with 
various  Russian  factions  in  vSiberia  in  1918  and  1919. 

Seventeenth  is  the  alleged  secret  regional  understanding  relating 
to  Asia  made  by  Japan,  France,  and  Great  Britain  in  1919. 

I  have  17  of  them  enumerated  here,  but  I  do  not  have  with  me  a 
copv  of  Mr.  Rockhill's  treaties. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Those  are  either  secret  treaties  or  an  exchange 
of  notes,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  form  of  the  exchange  of 
notes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  So  in  that  respect  they  are  not  akin  to  the 
Monroe  doctrine. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  you  would  draw  an 
analogy  there.  I  would  not  think  they  were  akin  to  the  Monroe 
doctrine. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Now  another  matter.  As  I  recall,  Count 
Ishii  gave  out  a  statement  which  was  printed  in  the  American  papers 
here,  to  the  effect  that  Japan  had  invited  China  to  join  her  forces  in 
fighting  the  German  troops  in  the  Far  East  in  the  Shantimg  Peninsula 
or  Province. 

Mr.  Millard.  Viscoimt  Ishii.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  he 
stated  that  Japan  had  invited  China  to  do  so  ? 

Senator  Pomerene.  Yes. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  think  quite  the  contrary.  As  I  say,  she  pre- 
vented China  from  doing  so. 

Senator  Pomerene.  fe  the  first  place,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Millard.  In  the  first  place. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Before  or  about  the  time  she  began  active 
military  operations. 

Mr.  Millard.  Absolutely  the  contrary  of  that  is  the  fact.  China 
proposed  to  enter  into  the  operations  at  Kaichow,  and  Japan  pre- 
vented her. 

Senator  Pomerene.  So  vou  take  issue  with  Viscoimt  Ishii  in  that^ 

Mr.  Millard.  If  he  made  that  statement.  I  do  not  know  that  he 
did. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  as  I  understand  it.. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  never  heard  it  before. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  China  took  no  part  in 
seeking  to  drive  the  Germans  out  of  Shantung. 

Mr.  Millard.  She  asked  to  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
operations,  but  was  notpermitted. 

Senator  Pomerene.  was  that  during  the  period  that  Japan  was 
doing  the  actual  fighting  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  was  before  she  even  started  to  fight. 

Senator  Pomerene..  If  I  understood  you  correctly  this  morning, 
you  stated  that  later  on  Japan  tried  to  dissuade  China  from  severing 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  did  state  that. 

Senator  Pomerene.  With  what  Chinese  officials  were,  those 
efforts  made  ? 
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Mr.  Millard.  With  various  people  in  the  Wai-chow  Pou  and  espe- 
cially with  the  Premier  of  China. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  was  Japan's  reason  for  doing  that,  if 
you  know  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Of  course  I  can  only  say  that  by  deduction.  Her 
reason  was  that  Japan  had  twice  before  rejected  absolute  proposfds 
for  China  to  join  the  war,  proposals  made  durectly  on  one  occasion  to 
the  ambassadors  at  Tokyo,  saying  that  she  did  not  want  China  to 
join,  because  under  those  circumstances  China  would  be  in  the  allied 
group  and  would  have  aprotected  position  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Tbat  position  would  be  antagonistic  to  the 
position  taken  both  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  would  it  not? 

Senator  Pomerene.  With  respect  to  China  severing  her  diplomatic 
relations. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  the  attitude  of  the  British  and  French  legations. 
I  suppose  you  are  referring  now  to  China — when  China  did  sever  relations. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Yes. 

Mr.  Millard.  The  attitude  of  the  French  and  British  legations  at 
that  time  was  distinctly  sympathetic  to  having  China  follow  the 
advice  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Pomerene.  So  that  Japan  at  that  time  was,  in  your  judg- 
ment, acting  in  direct  antagonism  to  what  were  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  Italy,  with  which  nations  she  had  these 
secret  treaties  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  You  see  the  signing  of  these  treaties  was  very  nearly 
contempK>raneous  with  these  events  which  we  are  speaking  of.  These 
negotiations  in  regard  to  the  secret  treaties  were  being  conducted  at  a 
different  place. 

Senator  Pomerene.  These  secret  treaties  were  made  some  time  in 
1915,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Millard.  In  1917,  rijjht  at  the  very  time,  almost  day  for  day, 
week  for  week,  almost  at  that  moment.  Japan  did  not  want  China 
to  do  anything  until  she  got  these  secret  treaties  signed  up.  That 
was  one  immediate  motive.  Meanwhile  you  have  got  to  take  various 
other  things  into  consideration.  That  was  the  most  precarious 
moment  of  the  war  for  the  Allies. 

Senator  Pomerene.  And  stiU,  at  that  very  precarious  moment, 
you  feel  satisfied  that  Japan  was  trying  to  prevent  China  from  sever- 
ing relations  with  Germany. 

Mr.  Millard.  Exactly.  She  used  that  very  circumstance,  I  would 
say  flatly,  to  blackmail  her  allies  into  signing  these  secret  agreements. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Suppose  this  treaty  fails  of  confirmation, 
what  will  be  the  relationship  existing  between  China  and  Japan  with 
respect  to  Shantung? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  will  be  just  what  it  has  been  at  any  time  for  the 
last  five  years. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  all. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Millard  will  be  excused,  and 
the  secretary  will  arrange  for  his  fees  and  expenses. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  10  a.  m.,  at 
the  White  House. 

(Thereupon,  at  4  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.  m.,  the  committee  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday,  August  19,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the 
White  House.) 
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TUBBDAY,  AUaUBT  10,  1010. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washingtonf  D.  C. 

CONFERENCE   AT  THE   WHITE   HOUSE. 

The  committee  met  at  the  White  House  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
pursuant  to  the  invitation  of  the  President,  and  proceeded  to  the 
£kLSt  Koom,  where  the  conference  was  held. 

Present:  Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  following  members  of  the  committee :  Senators  Lodge  (chair- 
man), McCumber,  Borah,  Brand egee,  Fall,  Enox,  Harding.  Johnson 
of  Calif omia.  New,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Williams,  Swanson,  romerene, 
&mth,  and  Pittman. 

STATEXEVT  OF  THB  P£BSIDUrT. 

The  President.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing 
out  a  little  statement  in  the  hope  that  it  might  f aciUtate  discussion 
by  speaking  directly  on  some  points  that  I  know  have  been  points  of 
controversy  and  upon  which  I  thoxight  an  expression  of  opinion 
would  not  DC  unwelcome. 

I  am  absolutely  glad  that  the  committee  should  have  responded 
in  this  way  to  my  intimation  that  I  would  like  to  be  of  service 
to  it.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  for  a  frank  and  fidl  interchange 
of  views. 

I  hope,  too,  that  this  conference  will  serve  to  expedite  your  con- 
sideration of  the  treaty  of  peace.  I  beg  that  you  will  pardon  and 
indulge  me  if  I  again  urge  that  practically  the  wnole  task  of  bringing 
the  country  back  to  normal  conoitions  of  life  and  industry  waits  upon 
the  decision  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  peace. 

I  venture  thus  again  to  urge  my  advice  that  the  action  of  the 
Senate  with  regard  to  the  treaty  be  taken  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment  because  the  problems  with  which  we  are  face  to  lace  in  the 
readjustment  of  our  national  life  are  of  the  most  pressing  and  critical 
character,  will  require  for  their  proper  solution  the  most  intimate 
and  disinterested  cooperation  of  all  parties  and  all  interests,  and  can 
not  be  postponed  witnout  manifest  peril  to  our  people  and  to  all  the 
national  advantages  we  hold  most  dear.  May  I  mention  a  few  of 
the  matters  whicn  can  not  be  handled  with  intelligence  until  the 
country  knows  the  character  of  the  peace  it  is  to  have?  I  do  so  only 
by  a  very  few  samples. 

The  copper  mines  of  Montana,  Arizona,  and  Alaska,  for  example^ 
are  being  kept  open  and  in  operation  only  at  a  great  cost  and  loss,  in 
part  upon  borrowed  money;  the  zinc  mines  oi  Missouri,  Tennessee, 
and  Wisconsin  are  being  operated  at  about  one-half  their  capacity; 
tlie  lead  of  Idaho,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  reaches  only  a  portion  of  its 
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former  market;  there  is  an  immediate  need  for  cotton  belting,  and 
also  for  lubricating  oil,  which  can  not  be  met — all  because  the  channels 
of  trade  are  barred  by  war  when  there  is  no  war.  The  same  is  true 
of  raw  cotton,  of  which  the  Central  Empires  alone  formerly  piu'chased 
nearly  4,000,000  bales.  And  these  are  only  examples.  There  is 
hardly  a  single  raw  material,  a  single  important  foodstuff,  a  single 
class  of  manufactured  goods  which  is  not  in  the  same  case.  Our  full, 
normal  profitable  production  waits  on  peace. 

Our  miUtary  plans  of  course  Wait  upon  it.  We  can  not  intelligently 
or  wisely  decide  how  large  a  naval  or  military  force  we  shall  mamtain 
or  what  our  poUcy  with  regard  to  miUtary  training  is  to  be  until  we 
have  peace  not  only,  but  also  until  we  know  how  peace  is  to  be 
sustained,  whether  by  the  arms  of  single  nations  or  by  the  concert 
of  all  the  great  peoples.  And  there  is  more  than  that  difficulty 
involved.  The  vast  surplus  properties  of  the  Army  include  not  food 
and  clothing  merely,  wnose  sale  will  affect  normal  production,  but 
great  manuiacturing  establishments  also  which  should  be  restored  to 
their  former  uses,  great  stores  of  machine  tools,  and  all  sorts  of 
merchandise  which  must  lie  idle  until  peace  and  mihtary  policy  are 
definitively  determined.  By  the  same  token  there  can  be  no  properly 
studied  national  budget  until  then. 

The  nations  that  ratify  the  treaty,  such  as  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
and  France,  will  be  in  a  position  to  lay  their  plans  for  controlling  the 
markets  of  central  Eiux)pe  without  competition  from  us  if  we  do  not 
presently  act.  We  have  no  consular  agents,  no  trade  representatives 
there  to  look  after  our  interests. 

There  are  large  areas  of  Europe  whose  future  will  he  uncertain  and 
questionable  until  their  people  know  the  final  settlements  of  peace 
and  the  forces  which  are  to  administer  and  sustain  it.  Without 
determinate  markets  our  production  can  not  proceed  with  intelliirence 
or  confidence.  There  can  be  no  stabilization  of  wages  because  ^ete 
can  be  no  settled  conditions  of  emplojrment.  There  can  be  no  easy 
or  normal  industrial  credits  because  there  can  be  no  confident  or 
permanent  revival  of  business. 

But  I  will  not  weary  you  with  obvious  examples.  I  wiU  only 
venture  to  repeat  that  every  element  of  normal  life  amongst  us 
depends  upon  and  awaits  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace;  and 
also  that  we  can  not  afford  to  lose  a  single  summer's  day  by  not  doing 
all  that  we  can  to  mitigate  the  winter's  suffering,  which,  unless  we 
find  means  to  prevent  it,  may  prove  disastrous  to  a  large  portion  oi 
the  world,  and  may,  at  its  worst,  bring  upon  Europe  conditions  even 
more  terrible  than  those  wrought  by  the  war  itself. 

Nothing,  I  am  led  to  beUeve,  stands  in  the  way  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  except  certain  doubts  with  regard  to  the  meaning  and  implica- 
tion of  certain  articles  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations;  and 
I  must  frankly  say  that  I  am  unable  to  imderstand  why  such  doubts 
should  be  entertained.  You  will  recall  that  when  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  conference  with  your  committee  and  with  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  White  House  in 
March  last  the  questions  now  most  frequently  asked  about  the  league 
of  nations  were  all  canvassed  with  a  view  to  their  immediate  clari- 
fication.  The  covenant  of  the  league  was  then  in  its  first  draft  and 
subject  to  revision.  It  was  pointed  out  that  no  express  recognition 
was  given  to  the  Monroe  doctrine;  that  it  was  not  expressly  pro- 
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vided  that  the  league  should  have  no  authority  to  act  or  to  express 
a  judgment  on  matters  of  domestic  policy;  that  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  league  was  not  expressly  recognized:  and  that  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  Congress  to  determine  all  questions  of 

?eace  and  war  was  not  suflBciently  safeguarded.  On  my  return  to 
'aris  all  these  matters  were  taken  up  again  by  the  commission  on 
the  league  of  nations  and  every  siiggestion  of  tne  United  States  was 
accepted. 

The  views  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  questions  I  have 
mentioned  had,  in  fact,  already  been  accepted  by  the  commission 
and  there  was  supposed  to  be  nothing  inconsistent  with  them  in  the 
draft  of  the  covenant  first  adopted — the  draft  which  was  the  subject 
of  our  discussion  in  March — but  no  objection  was  made  to  saying 
explicitly  in  the  text  what  all  had  supposed  to  be  implicit  in  it. 
There  was  absolutely  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  one  of  the 
resulting  provisions  of  the  covenant  in  the  minds  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated m  drafting  them,  and  I  respectfully  submit  that  there  is 
notning  vague  or  doubtful  in  their  wording. 

The  Afonroe  doctrine  is  expressly  mentioned  as  an  understanding 
whichisinnoway  tobe  impaired  or  interfered  with  bv  anything  con- 
tained in  the  covenant  and  the  expression '  *  regional  understandings  like 
the  Monroe  doctrine"  was  used,  not  because  anyone  of  the  conferees 
thought  there  was  any  comparable  aweement  anywhere  else  in 
existence  or  in  contemplation,  but  onJy  because 'it  was  thought 
best  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  dealing  in  such  a  document  with 
the  pohcy  of  a  single  nation.  Absolutely  nothing  is  concealed 
in  the  phrase. 

With  regard  to  domestic  questions  Article  XVI  of  the  covenant 
expressly  provides  that,  if  in  case  of  any  dispute  arising  between 
members  of  the  league  the  matter  involved  is  claimed  by  one  of  the 

Eorties  '*and  is  found  by  the  council  to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which 
y  international  law  is  solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  that 
party,  the  council  shall  so  report,  and  shall  make  no  recommendation 
as  to  its  settlement.''  The  United  States  was  by  no  means  the  only 
Grovernment  interested  in  the  expUcit  adoption  of  this  provision,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  oi  any  autnoritative  student  of  inter- 
national law  that  such  matters  as  immigration,  tariffs,  and  naturaliza- 
tion are  incontestably  domestic  questions  with  which  no  international 
body  could  deal  without  express  authority  to  do  so.  No  enumeration 
of  domestic  questions  was  undertaken  because  to  undertake  it, 
even  by  sample,  would  have  involved  the  danger  of  seeming  to 
exclude  those  not  mentioned. 

The  right  of  an v  sovereign  State  to  withdraw  had  been  taken  for 
granted,  but  no  objection  was  made  to  making  it  explicit.  Indeed, 
so  soon  as  the  views  expressed  at  the  White  House  conference  were 
laid  before  the  commission  it  was  at  once  conceded  that  it  was  best 
not  to  leave  the  answer  to  so  important  a  question  to  inference.  No 
proposal  was  made  to  set  up  any  tribimal  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
cjuestion  whether  a  withdrawing  nation  had  in  fact  fulfilled  all  its 
international  obligations  and  allits  obligations  under  the  covenant." 
It  was  recognizea  that  that  question  must  be  left  to  be  resolved  by 
the  conscience  of  the  nation  proposing  to  withdraw;  and  I  must  say 
that  it  did  not  seem  to  me  worth  while  to  propose  that  the  article 
be  made  more  expjicit,  because  I  knew  that  the  United  States  would 
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never  itself  propose  to  withdraw  from  the  league  if  its  conscience 
was  not  entirely  clear  as  to  the  fulfillment  of  all  its  international 
obligations.     It  has  never  failed  to  fulfill  them  and  never  will. 

Article  10  is  in  no  respect  of  doubtful  meaning  when  read  in  the 
light  of  the  covenant  as  a  whole.     The  council  of  the  lea^e  can  only 
"advise  upon"  the  means  by  which  the  obligations  oi  that  great 
article  are  to  be  given  effect  to.     Unless  the  United  States  is  a  party 
to  the  policy  or  action  in  question,  her  own  affirmative  vote  in  tiie 
coimcil  is  necessary  before  any  advice  can  be  given,  for  a  imanimous 
vote  of  the  council  is  recjuired.    If  she  is  a  party,  the  trouble  is  hers 
anyhow.     And  the  unammous  vote  of  the  coimcil  is  only  advice  in 
any  case.     Each  Government  is  free  to  reject  it  if  it  pleases.     Nothing 
could  have  been  made  more  clear  to  the  conference  than  the  right  ot 
our  Congress  imder  our  Constitution  to  exercise  its  independent 
judgment  in  all  matters  of  peace  and  war.     No  attempt  was  made  to 
question  or  limit  that  right.     The  United  States  will,  indeed,  under- 
take imder  article  10  to  *' respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  politicsd  independence 
of  all  members  of  the  league,'^  and  that  engagement  constitutes  a 
very  grave  and  solemn  moral  obligation.     But  it  is  a  moral,  not  a 
legal,  obligation,  and  leaves  our  Congress  absolutely  free  to  put  its 
own  interpretation  upon  it  in  all  cases  that  call  for  action.     It  is 
binding  in  conscience  only,  not  in  law. 

Article  10  seems  to  me  to  consitute  the  very  backbone  of  the  whole 
covenant.  Without  it  the  league  would  be  hardly  more  than  an 
influential  debating  society. 

It  has  several  times  been  suggested,  in  public  debate  and  in  private 
conference,  that  interpretations  of  the  sense  in  which  the  United 
States  accepts  the  engagements  of  the  covenant  should  be  embodied 
in  the  instrument  of  ratification.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  objec- 
tion to  such  interpretations  accompaimng  the  act  of  ratification  pro- 
vided they  do  not  form  a  part  of  tne  formal  ratification  itself.  Most 
of  the  interpretations  which  have  been  suggested  to  me  embody  what 
seems  to  me  the  plain  meaning  of  the  instrument  itself.  But  if  such 
interpretations  snould  constitute  a  part  of  the  formal  resolution  of 
ratification,  long  delays  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence,  inas- 
much as  all  the  many  governments  concerned  would  have  to  accept, 
in  effect,  the  language  of  the  Senate  as  the  lang^iage  of  the  treaty 
tefore  ratification  would  be  complete.  The  assent  of  the  German 
Assembly  at  Weimar  would  have  to  be  obtained,  among  the  rest,  and 
I  must  frankly  say  that  I  could  only  with  the  greatest  reluctance 
Approach  that  assembly  for  permission  to  read  the  treaty  as  we 
understand  it  and  as  those  who  framed  it  auite  certainly  understood 
it.  If  the  United_Stat€9  were  to  qnalify^  tne  document  in  any  way, 
moreover,  I  am  confident  from  what  I  kno^^f  the  many  conferences 
and  debates  which  accompanied  the  formulation  of  the  treaty  that 
our  example  would  immediately  be  followed  in  many  quarters,  in 
some  instance  with  very  serious  reservations,  aji4  that  tne  meaning 
and  operative  force  of  the  treaty  would  presently  be  clouded  from 
one  end  of  its  clauses  to  the  other.  ^ 

Pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  have  been  entirrfy  unreserved  and 

Elain  spoken  in  speaking  of  the  great  matters  we  jfll  have  so  much  aft 
eart.     If  excuse  is  needed,  I  trust  that  the  critical  situaticm  of 
affairs  may  serve  as  my  justification.     The  issudP  that  manifestly 
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hang  upon  the  conclusions  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  peace  and 
upon  the  time  of  its  action  are  so  grave  and  so  clearly  insusceptible 
of  being  thrust  on  one  side  or  postponed  that  I  have  felt  it  necessary 
in  the  public  interest  to  make  this  urgent  plea,  and  to  make  it  as 
simply  and  as  imreservedly  as  possible. 

I  thought  that  the  simplest  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  cover  the  points 
that  I  knew  to  be  noints  of  interest. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned—and I  think  I  represent  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee in  that  respect — we  havciuo  thought  of  entering  upon  argu- 
ment as  to  interpretations  or  points  of  that  character;  but  tne 
committee  is  very  desirous  of  gettiag  information  on  certain  points 
which  seem  not  clear  and  on  miich  they  thought  information  would 
be  of  value  to  them  in  the  consideration  of  the  treaty  which  they,  I 
think  I  may  say  for  myself  and  others,  desire  to  hasten  in  every 
possible  way. 

Your  reference  to  the  necessity- of  action  leads  me  to  ask  one 
question.  If  we  have  to  restore  peace  to  the  world  it  is  necessary,  I 
assume,  that  there  should  be  treaties  with  Austria,  Hungary,  Turkey, 
and  Bulgaria.  Those  treaties  are  all  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
treaty  with  Germany.  The  question  I  should  like  to  ask  is,  what 
the  prospect  is  of  our  receiving  thosft  treaties  for  action. 

The  FkssiDENT.  I  think  it  is  very  good,  sir,  and,  so  far  aa  I  can 
judge  from  the  contents  of  the  dispatcnes  irom  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  the  chief  delay  is  due  to  the  uncertainty  as 
to  what  is  going  to  happen  to  this  treaty.  This  treaty  is  the  model 
for  the  others.  I  saw  enough  of  the  others  before  I  left  Paris  to 
know  that  they  are  being  framed  upon  the  same  set  of  principles  and 
that  the  treatv  with  Germany  is  the  model.  I  think  that  is  the  chief 
element  of  delay,  sir. 

Tlie  Chaibman.  They  are  not  regarded  as  essential  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  treaty  Y 

The  PBEsmENT.  They  are  not  regarded  as  such;  no,  sir;  they 
follow  this  treaty. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  know  about  the  other  treaties,  but  the 
treaty  with  Poland,  for  example,  has  been  completed  ? 

The  Pbbsident.  Yes,  and  signed;  but  it  is  dependent  on  this 
treaty.    My  thought  was  to  submit  it  upon  the  action  on  this  treaty. 

The  Chaibman.  I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  ask  a  question  in  regard 
to  the  plans  submitted  to  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations,  if 
that  is  the  right  phrase. 

The  Peesident.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  were  kind  enough  to  send  us  the  draft  of  the 
American  plan.  When  we  were  here  m  February,  if  I  understood 
you  rightly — ^I  may  be  incorrect  but  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
there  were  other  drafts  or  plans  submitted  by  Great  Britam,  by 
France,  and  by  Italy.  Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  see  those  other 
tentative  plans  ? 

The  President.  I  would  have  sent  them  to  the  committee  with 
pleasure.  Senator,  if  I  had  found  that  I  had  them.  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  I  had  them,  but  the  papers  that  remain  in  my  hands 
remain  there  in  a  haphazard  way.  1  can  tell  you  the  character  of  the 
other  drafts.  The  British  draft  was  the  only  one,  as  I  remember, 
that  was  in  the  form  of  a  definite  constitution  of  a  lea£:ue.     The 
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French  and  Italian  drafts  were  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  propositions 
laying  down  general  rules  and  assuming  that  the  commission,  or 
whatever  body  made  the  final  formulation,  would  build  upon  those 
I>rinciples  if  they  were  adopted.  They  were  principles  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  nnal  action. 

I  remember  saying  to  the  conmiittee  when  I  was  here  in  March— 
I  have  forgotten  the  expression  I  used — something  to  the  effect 
that  the  British  draft  had  constituted  the  basis.  I  thought  after- 
wards that  that  was  misleading,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  tell  the  com- 
mittee just  what  I  meant. 

Some  months  before  the  conference  assembled,  a  plan  for  the  league 
of  nations  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  British  committee,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Mr.  Phillimore — ^I  believe  the  Mr.  Phillimore  who  was 
taiown  as  an  authority  on  international  law.  A  copy  of  that  docu- 
ment was  sent  to  j&e,  and  I  built  upon  that  a  redraft.  I  will  not 
now  say  whether  I  thought  it  w^s  better  or  not  an  improvement;  but 
I  built  on  that  a  draft  which  was  quite  different,  masmuch  as  it 
put  definiteness  where  there  had  been  what  seemed  indefiniteness  in 
the  Phillimore  suggestion.  Then,  between  that  time  and  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations,  I  had  tlie 
advantage  of  seeing  a  paper  by  Gen.  Smuts,  of  South  Africa,  who 
seemed  to  me  to  have  done  some  vexy-tjlear  thinking,  particularly 
with  regard  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  Ihe  pieces  of  the  dismembered 
empires.  After  I  got  to  Paris,  therefore,  I  reyn'ote  the  document  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  Mid  you  may  have  noticed  that  it  ccHisists  of  a 
series  of  articles  and  thexi  supplementary  a^eements.  It  was  in  the 
supplementary  i^eements  that  I  embodied  the  additional  ideas  that 
haa  come  to  me  not  only  from  Gen.  Smuts's  paper  but  from  other 
discussions.  That  is  the  full  story  of  how  the  plan  which  I  sent  to 
the  committee  was  built  up. 

The  Chairman-  Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Gen.  Smuts  plan 
has  been  used.     That  appears  on  the  face  of  the  document. 

The  President.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  was  a  previous  draft  in  addition  to 
the  one  you  have  sent  to  us  ?  You  spoke  of  a  redraft.  The  originiJ 
draft  was  not  submitted  to  the  committee? 

The  President.  No;  that  was  privately,  my  own. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  before  our  commission  ? 

The  President.  No;  it  was  not  before  our  commission. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  that  was  sent  to  us  was  a  redraft  of  that  ? 

The  President.  Yes.  I  was  reading  some  of  the  discussion  before 
the  committee,  and  some  one,  I  think  Senator  Borah,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  quoted  an  early  version  of  article  10. 

Senator  Borah.  That  was  Senator  Johnson. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  took  it  from  the  Independent. 

The  President.  I  do  not  know  how  that  was  obtainea,  but  that 
was  part  of  the  draft  which  preceded  the  draft  which  I  sent  to  you. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  ItVas  first  published  by  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton Holt  in  the  Independent;  it  was  again  subsequently  published 
in  the  New  RepubUc,  and  from  one  of  those  pubhcations  I  read  it 
when  examining,  I  think,  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  President.  I  read  it  with  the  greatest  interest,  because  I  had 
forgotten  it,  to  tell  the  truth,  but  I  recogniied  it  as  soon  as  I  read  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  the  original  plan? 
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The  President.  It  was  the  original  form  of  article  10;  yes. 

Hie  Chairman.  I  was  about  to  aak  in  regard  to  article  10,  as  the 
essence  of  it  appears  in  article  2  of  the  draft  which  vou  sent,  whether 
that  was  in  the  British  plan — the  Smuts  plan— or  the  other  plans  ? 

Of  course  if  there  are  no  drafts  of  these  other  plans,  we  can  not  get 
them. 

The  President.  I  am  very  sorry,  Senator.  I  thought  I  had  them, 
but  I  have  not. 

The  Chairhan.  Mr.  Lansing,  the  Secretary  of  State,  testified 
before  us  the  other  day  that  ne  had  prepared  a  set  of  resolutions 
covering  the  points  in  the  league,  whicn  was  submitted  to  the 
American  commission.     You  saw  that  draft  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  No  si>ecific  action  was  taken  upK)n  it  ? 

The  President.  Not  in  a  formal  way. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  prepared  set  of  questions, 
but  there  are  one  or  two  that  I  wish  to  ask,  ana  will  go  to  an  entirely 
different  subject  in  my  next  question.  I  desire  to  ask  purely  for 
information.  Is  it  intended  that  the  United  States  shaU  receive  any 
part  of  the  reparation  fund  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  reparation 
commission  ? 

The  President.  I  left  that  question  open.  Senator,  because  I  did 
not  feel  that  I  had  any  final  right  to  decide  it.  Upon  the  basis  that 
was  set  up  in  the  reparation  clauses  the  portion  that  the  United 
States  would  receive  woxild  be  very  small  at  best,  and  my  own  judg- 
ment was  frequently  expressed,  not  as  a  decision  but  as  a  jud^ent, 
that  we  should  claim  nothing  under  those  general  clauses.  I  did  that 
because  I  coveted  the  moral  advantage  that  that  would  give  us  in  the 
counsels  of  the  world. 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  that  mean  we  would  claim  nothing  for 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitaniaf 

The  President.  Oh,  no.  That  did  not  cover  questions  of  that 
sort  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  that  prewar  claims  were  not  covered 
by  that  reparation  clause. 

The  President.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  that  question  because  I  desired  to  know 
whether  under  the  reparation  commission  there  was  anything  ex- 
j>ected  to  come  to  us. 

The  President.  As  I  say,  that  remains  to  be  decided. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  commission  ? 

The  President.  By  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Going  now  onto  another  question,  as  I  understand 
the  treaty  the  overseas  possessions  of  Germany  are  all  made  over  to 
the  five  principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  who  apparently,  as 
far  as  the  treaty  goes,  have  power  to  make  disposition  of  them,  I 
suppose  by  way  of  mandate  or  otherwise.  Among  those  overseas 
possessions  are  the  Ladrone  Islands,  except  Guam,  the  Carolines, 
and,  I  think,  the  Marshall  Islands.  Has  there  been  any  recommen- 
dation made  by  our  naval  authorities  in  regard  to  the  importance  of 
our  having  one  island  there,  not  for  territonal  purposes,  but  for  naval 
purposes? 

Tiie  President.  There  was  a  paper  on  that  subject,  Senator, 
which  has  been  pubhshed.     I  only  partially  remember  it.     It  was  a 
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?aper  laying  out  the  general  necessities  of  our  naval  policy  in  the 
acific,  and  the  necessity  of  having  some  base  for  communication 
upon  those  islands  was  mentioned,  just  in  what  form  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. But  let  me  say  this,  there  is  a  little  island  which  I  must  admit 
I  had  not  heard  of  oefore. 

Senator  Williams.  The  island  of  Yap? 

The  President.  Yap.  It  is  one  of  the  bases  and  centers  of  cable 
and  radio  communication  on  the  Pacific,  and  I  made  the  point  that 
the  disposition,  or  rather  the  control,  of  that  island  should  be  re- 
served lor  the  general  conference  which  is  to  be  held  in  regard  to  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  cables.  That  subject  is  mentioned 
and  disposed  of  in  this  treaty  and  that  general  cable  conference  is  to 
be  held. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  understood,  or  I  had  heard  the  report,  that 
our  General  Board  of  the  Navy  Department  and  our  Chief  of  Opera- 
tions, had  recommended  that  we  should  have  a  footing  there,  primarily 
in  order  to  secure  cable  commilnications. 

The  President.  I  think  you  are  right,  sir. 

The  Chairbcan.  That  we  were  likely  to  be  cut  oflF  from  cable  com- 
munication— that  is,  that  the  cables  were  likely  to  pass  entirely  into 
other  hands — ^unless  we  had  some  station  there,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
a  matter  of  such  importance  that  I  asked  the  question. 

I  wish  to  ask  this  further  question:  Hiere  was  a  secret  treaty 
between  England  and  Japan  in  regard  to  Shantung;  and  in  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  British  ambassador  at  Tol^o,  when  annoimcing 
the  acquiescence  of  Great  Britain  in  Japan's  havmg  the  German  rights 
in  Shantimg,  the  British  ambassador  added  : 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  we  are  to  have  the  islands  south  of  the  Equator  and 
Japan  to  have  the  islands  north  of  the  Equator. 

If  it  should  seem  necessary  for  the  safety  of  communication 
for  this  country  that  we  should  have  a  cable  station  there,  would  that 
secret  treaty  interfere  with  it  ? 

The  President.  I  think  not,  sir,  in  view  of  the  stipulation  that  I 
made  with  regard  to  the  question  of  construction  by  this  cable  con- 
vention. That  note  of  the  British  ambassador  was  a  part  of  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  covering  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  what  I  imderstood. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  the  stipulation  that  that  should  be  reserved 
^for  the  consideration  of  the  cable  conference  a  formally  signed 
protocol  ? 

The  President.  No;  it  was  not  a  formally  signed  protocol,  but 
;  we  had  a  prolonged  and  interesting  discussion  on  the  subject,  and 
'  nobody  has  any  doubt  as  to  what  was  agreed  upon. 
I       The  Chairman.  I  asked  the  question  because  it  seemed  to  me  a 

matter  of  great  importance. 
\     The  President.  Yes;  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  self-protection,  it  seemed  on  the 
face  of  it  .that  the  treaty  would  give  the  five  principal  allied  and  asso- 
ciated powers  the  authority  to  make  such  disposition  as  they  saw 
fit  of  tnose  islands,  but  I  did  not  laiow  whetner  the  secret  treaty 
would  thwart  that  purpose.  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask, 
Mr.  President. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  President,  if  no  one  else  desires  to  ask  a 
question,  I  want,  so  far  as  I  am  individually  concerned,  to  get  a  Utile 
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clearer  information  with  reference  to  the  withdrawal  clause  in  the 
league  covenant.  Who  passes  upon  the  question  of  the  fulfillment 
of  o\ir  international  obligations,  upon  the  question  whether  a  nation 
has  fulfilled  its  international  obhgations? 

The  PREsroENT.  Nobody. 

Senator  Borah.  Does  the  council  have  anything  to  say  about  it  Y 

The  PREsroENT.  Nothing  whatever. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  if  a  country  should  give  notice  of  withdrawal, 
it  would  be  the  sole  judge  of  whetner  or  not  it  had  fulfilled  its  inter- 
national obhgations — its  covenants — to  the  league  f 

The  President.  That  is  as  I  understand  it.  The  only  restraining 
influence  would  be  the  pubUc  opinion  of  the  world. 

S^iator  Borah.  Precisely;  but  if  the  United  States  should  con- 
ceive that  it  had  fulfilled  ite  obhgations,  that  question  could  not  be 
referred  to  the  council  in  any  way,  or  the  council  could  not  be  called 
into  action. 

The  President.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  Then,  as  I  understand,  when  the  notice  is  given, 
the  right  to  withdraw  is  unconditional? 

The  President.  Well,  when  the  notice  is  given  it  is  conditional  on 
the  faith  of  the  conscience  of  the  withdrawing  nation  at  the  close  of 
the  two-year  period. 

Senator  Borah.  Precisely;  but  it  is  unconditional  so  far  as  the 
legal  right  or  the  moral  right  is  concerned. 

The  President.  That  is  my  interpretation. 

Senator  Borah.  There  is  no  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  any  suggestion  made  by  the  coimcil? 

The  President.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Borah.  With  reference  to  withdrawing? 

The  President.  There  might  be  a  moral  obUgation  if  that  sugges- 
tion had  weight,  Senator,  but  there  is  norther  obligation. 

Senator  Borah.  Any  moral  obligation  which  the  United  States 
would  feel,  would  be  one  arising  from  its  own  sense  of  obUgation  ? 

The  President.  Oh,  certainly.  [ 

Senator  Borah.  And  not  by  reason  of  any  suggestion  by  the 
council? 

The  President.  Certainly. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  the  idea  which  has  prevailed  in  some  quar- 
ters that  the  council  would  pass  upon  such  obUgation  is  an  erroneous 
one,  from  your  standpoint  ? 

The  President.  Yes;  entirely. 

Senator  Borah.  And  as  I  understand,  of  course,  you  are  expressing 
the  view  which  was  entertained  by  the  commission  which  drew  the 
le^Tie? 

The  President.  I  am  confident  that  that  was  the  view.  That  view 
was  not  formulated,  you  understand,  but  I  am  confident  that  that 
was  the  view. 

Senator  McCumber.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  here  ?  Would 
there  be  any  objection,  then,  to  a  reservation  declaring  that  to  be 
the  understanding  of  the  force  of  this  section  ? 

The  President.  Senator,  as  I  indicated  at  the  opening  of  our  con- 
ference, this  is  my  judgment  about  that:  Only  we  can  interpret  a 
moral  obligation.  The  legal  obligation  can  be  enforced  by  sucn  ma- 
chinery as  there  is  to  enforce  it.     We  are  therefore  at  Uberty  to  in- 
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terpret  the  sense  in  which  we  undertake  a  moral  obligation.  What 
I  feel  very  earnestly  is  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  embody  that 
interpretation  in  the  resolution  of  ratification,  because  then  it  would 
be  necessary  for  other  governments  to  act  upon  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  they  all  recognized  at  the  time  that  this 
was  the  tmd^rstanding  and  the  construction  that  should  be  given  to 
that  portion  of  the  treaty,  would  it  be  necessary  for  them  to  act  on 
it  again  ? 

Tae  President.  I  think  it  would,  Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  Could  they  not  accept  it  merely  by  acquies- 
cence? 

The  President.  My  experience  as  a  lawyer  was  not  very  long; 
but  that  experience  would  teach  me  that  the  language  of  a  contract 
is  always  part  of  the  debatable  matter,  and  I  can  testify  that  in  our 
discussions  in  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations  we  did  not 
discuss  ideas  half  as  much  as  we  discussed  phraseologies. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  suppose,  Mr.  President,  we  should  make 
a  declaration  of  that  kind,  whicn  would  be  in  entire  accord  with  your 
view  of  the  understanding  of  all  of  the  nations,  and  without  further 
comment  or  action  the  nations  should  proceed  to  appoint  their  com- 
missions, and  to  act  under  this  treaty,  would  not  that  be  a  clear 
acquiescence  in  our  construction? 

The  President.  Oh,  it  might  be.  Senator,  but  we  would  not 
know  for  a  good  many  months  whether  they  were  going  to  act  in 
that  sense  or  not.  There  would  have  to  be  either  expEcit  acaui- 
escence,  or  the  elapsing  of  a  long  enough  time  for  us  to  know  whetner 
they  were  implicitly  acquiescing  or  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  should  suppose  that  when  the  treaty  was 
signed,  imder  present  world  conditions,  all  nations  would  proceed 
to  act  immediately  under  it. 

The  President.  In  some  matters;  yes. 

Senator  Harding.  Mr.  President,  assuming  that  your  construc- 
tion of  the  withdrawal  clause  is  the  understanaing  of  the  formulating 
commission,  why  is  the  language  making  the  proviso  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  covenants  put  into  the  article  ? 

The  President.  Merely  as  an  argument  to  the  conscience  of  the 
nations.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  notice,  served  on  them  that  their 
colleagues  will  expect  that  at  the  time  they  withdraw  they  will 
have  fulfilled  their  obligations. 

Senator  Harding.  The  language  hardly  seems  to  make  that 
implication,  because  it  expressly  says,  **  Provided  it  has  fulfilled  itB 
obligations.'' 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  If  it  were  a  matter  for  the  nation  itself  to 
judge,  that  is  rather  a  far-fetched  provision,  is  it  not? 

Tie  President.  Well,  you  are  illustrating  my  recent  remark. 
Senator,  that  the  phraseology  is  your  difficulty,  not  the  idea.  The 
idea  is  imdoubtedly  what  I  have  expressed. 

Senator  Pittman.  Mr.  President,  Senator  McCumber  has  drawn 
out  that  it  is  your  impression  that  the  allied  and  associated  powers 
have  the  same  opinion  of  the  construction  of  these  so-caUed  inaefinite 
articles  that  you  have.  Is  that  construction  also  known  and  held 
by  Germany  ? 
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The  PREsroENT.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Senator  Pittman.  Germany,  then,  haa  not  expressed  herself  to  the 
commission  with  regard  to  these  mooted  questions  ? 

The  President.  No  ;  we  have  no  expression  from  Germany  about 
the  league,  except  the  expression  of  her  very  strong  desire  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  it. 

Senator  Pittman.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  language  of 
the  treaty  were  changed  in  the  resolution  of  ratification,  the  consent 
of  Germany  to  the  change  would  also  be  essential. 

The  President.  Oh,  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  President,  in  that  connection — I  did  not  mean 
to  ask  another  question — I  take  it  there  is  no  question  whatever, 
under  international  law  and  practice,  that  an  amendment  to  the  t-ext 
of  a  treaty  must  be  submitted  to  every  signatory,  and  must  receive 
either  then*  assent  or  their  dissent.  I  nad  supposed  it  had  been  the 
general  diplomatic  practice  with  regard  to  reservations — which  apply 
only  to  the  reserving  power,  and  not  to  all  the  signatories,  of  course — 
that  with  regard  to  reservations  it  had  been  the  general  practice  that 
silence  was  regarded  as  acceptance  and  acquiesence;  that  there  was 
that  distinction  between  a  textual  amendment,  which  changed  the 
treaty  for  every  signatory,  and  a  reservation,  which  changed  it 
onlv  for  the  reserving  power.     In  that  I  may  be  mistaken,  however. 

The  President.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
authorities,  I  am  informed.  I  have  not  had  time  to  look  them  up 
myself  about  that;  but  it  is  clear  to  me  that  in  a  treaty  which  involves 
so  many  signatories,  a  series  of  reservations — ^which  would  ensue, 
undoubtedly — ^would  very  much  obscure  our  confident  opinion  as  to 
how  the  treaty  was  going  to  work. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  President,  suppose  for  example  that  we 
adop'ted  a  reservation,  as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  calls  it, 
and  that  Germany  did  nothing  about  it  at  all,  and  afterwards  con- 
tended that  so  far  as  that  was  concerned  it  was  new  matter,  to  which 
she  was  never  a  party:  Could  her  position  be  justifiably  disputed? 

The  President.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  article  10 — you 
will  observe  that  I  am  more  interested  in  the  Jeague  than  any  other 
feature  of  this  discussion — in  listening  to  the  reading  of  your  state- 
ment I  got  the  impression  that  your  view  was  that  the  first  obligation 
of  article  10,  to  wit — 

The  members  of  the  league  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
aggreesion  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  members 
ofthe  league 


-was  simply  a  moral  obligation. 

The  President.  Yes,  sir;  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  sanction  in  the 
treaty. 

Senator  Borah.  But  that  would  be  a  legal  obligation  so  far  as  the 
United  States  was  concerned  if  it  should  enter  into  it;  would  it  not? 

The  President.  I  would  not  interpret  it  in  that  way,  Senator, 
because  there  is  involved  the  element  of  judgment  as  to  whether  the 
territorial  integrity  or  existing  political  independence  is  invaded  or 
impaired.  In  otlier  words,  it  is  an  attitude  of  comradeship  and 
protection  among  the  members  of  the  league,  which  in  its  very 
nature  is  moral  and  not  legal. 
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Senator  Borah.  If,  however,  the  actual  fact  of  invasion  were 
beyond  dispute ,  then  the  legal  obligation,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
immediately  arise.  I  am  simply  throwing  this  out  in  order  to  get  a 
full  expression  of  views.  Tne  legal  obl^ation  would  iomiediatdy 
arise  ii  the  fact  of  actual  invasion  were  undisputed  ? 

The  PREsmENT.  The  legal  obligation  to  apply  the  automatic 
punishments  of  the  covenant,  undoubtedly;  but  not  the  legal  obliga- 
tion to  go  to  arms  and  actually  to  make  war.  Not  the  legal  obliga- 
tion.   There  might  be  a  very  strong  moral  obligation. 

Senator  McCumber.  Just  so  that  I  may  understand  definitely 
what  your  view  is  on  that  subject,  Mr.  President,  do  I  imderstand 
you  to  mean  that  while  we  have  two  different  remedies,  and  possibly 
others,  we  would  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  remedy  we  would  apply, 
but  the  obligation  would  still  rest  upon  us  to  apply  some  remedy  to 
bring  about  the  result  ? 

The  PREsmENT.  Yes.  I  can  not  quite  accept  the  full  wording 
that  you  used,  sir.  We  would  have  complete  freedom  of  choice  as 
to  the  application  of  force. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  we  not  have  the  same  freedom  of 
choice  as  to  whether  we  would  apply  a  commercial  boycott!  Are 
they  not  both  under  the  same  language,  so  that  we  would  be  bound 
by  them  in  the  same  way  ? 

The  PREsmENT.  Only  in  regard  to  certain  articles.  The  breach 
of  certain  articles  of  the  covenant  does  bring  on  what  I  have  desig- 
nated as  an  automatic  boycott,  and  in  that  we  would  have  no  choice. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  F^esident^  allow  me  to  ask  this  question: 
Suppose  that  it  is  perfectly  obvious  and  accepted  that  there  is  an 
external  aggression  against  some  power,  and  suppose  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  and  accepted  that  it  can  not  be  repelled  except  by  force  of 
arms,  would  we  be  tmder  any  legal  obligation  to  participate  ?     - 

The  PREsroENT.  No,  sir;  but  we  would  be  imder  an  absolutely 
compelling  moral  obligation. 

Senator  Knox.  But  no  legal  obligation  1 

The  President.  Not  as  I  contemplate  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  President,  each  nation,  if  I  understand  it, 
is,  of  course,  left  to  jud^e  the  applicability  of  the  principles  stated  to 
the  facts  in  the  case,  wnether  there  is  or  is  not  external  aggression  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  And  if  any  coimtry  should  conclude  that  there 
was  not  external  aggression,  but  that  France  or  some  other  coimtry 
had  started  the  trouble  indirectly,  we  would  have  the  same  right,  if 
I  understand  it,  that  Italy  had  to  declare  that  her  alliance  with 
Germany  and  Austria  was  purely  defensive,  and  that  she  did  not  see 
anything  defensive  in  it;  so  when  you  come  to  judgment  of  the  facts, 
outside  of  the  international  law  involved,  each  nation  must  determine, 
if  I  understand,  whether  or  not  there  has  been  'external  agspression  t 

The  President.  I  think  you  are  right,  sir.  Senator  [aadressing 
Senator  Knox],  you  were  about  to  ask  something? 

Senator  Knox.  I  only  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  asked  that  ques- 
tion because  I  was  a  little  confused  by  the  language  of  your  messa^ 
transmitting  the  proposed  Franco-American  treaty  to  tne  Senate,  in 
which  you  said,  in  substance,  and,  I  think,  practically  in  these 
terms,  that  this  is  only  binding  us  to  do  immediately  what  we  other- 
wise would  have  been  bound  to  do  imder  the  league  of  nations  ? 
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The  Pbesidbnt.  Yee. 

Senator  Knox.  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken  with  respect  to  its  having 
been  in  that  message.  I  am  sure  I  am  mistaken;  it  was  not  in  that 
message;  it  was  in  the  message  that  Mr.  Tmnulty  gave  out 

The  Chairman.  May  10. 

Senator  E^nox.  Yes. 

The  Pbesident.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  That  it  was  merdy  binding  us  to  do  immediately, 
without  waiting  for  any  other  power,  that  wmch  we  woidd  otherwise 
have  been  bound  to  do  under  tne  terms  of  the  league  of  nations. 

The  President.  I  did  not  use  the  word  **bo\md,"  but  "morally 
bound."  Let  me  say  that  you  are  repeating  what  I  said  to  the  o^er 
representatives.  I  said,  "Of  course,  it  is  understood  we  would 
have  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  an  unprovoked  movement  of 
aggression/'  and  they  at  once  acquiesced  in  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Presidfent,  there  are  a  number  of  Senators 
who  sincerely  believe  that  imder  the  construction  of  article  10, 
taken  in  connection  with  other  clauses  and  other  articles  in  the 
treaty,  the  council  can  suggest  what  we  should  do,  and  of  course, 
while  they  admit  the  council  can  only  advise  and  suggest,  that  it  is 
nevertheless  our  moral  dutv  to  immediately  obey  the  council,  wivh- 
out  exercising  our  own  judgment  as  to  whether  we  shall  go  to  war 
or  otherwise.  Now,  the  public,  the  American  people,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  them,  have  that  same  conviction,  which  is  contrary  to 
your  view.  Do  you  not  think,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  well 
to  have  a  reservation  inserted  in  our  resolution  that  shall  so  construe 
that  section  as  to  make  it  clear,  not  only  to  the  American  people 
but  to  the  world,  that  Congress  may  use  its  own  judgment  as  to 
what  it  will  do,  and  that  its  failure  to  follow  the  judgment  of  the 
council  will  not  be  considered  a  breach  of  the  agreement  ? 

The  President.  We  differ.  Senator,  only  as  to  the  form  of  action. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  serious  practical  mistake  to  put  it  in  the 
resolution  of  ratification;  but  I  do  nope  that  we  are  at  liberty,  con- 
temporaneously with  our  acceptance  of  the  treaty,  to  interpret  our 
moral  obligation  imder  that  article. 

Senator  rrrxM AN.  Mr.  President,  I  xmderstand  that,  imder  the 
former  method,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  have  to  go  back  to  Germany 
and  the  other  countries;  while  under  the  latter  method  it  would 
not  be  required  to  go  back  for  ratification. 

The  President.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  judgment. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  true  that  such  matters  are 
ordinarily  covered  by  a  mere  exchange  of  notes  between  powers, 
stating  tnat  they  understand  in  this  or  that  sense,  or  do  not  so 
understand  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir;  ordinarily. 

Senator  Knox.  That  would  be  a  matter  that  would  require  very 
little  time  to  consummate  it,  if  these  constructions  have  already  been 
placed  upon  it  in  their  conversations  with  you. 

The  President.  But  au  exchange  of  notes  is  quite  a  different 
matter  from  having  it  embodied  in  the  resolution  ot  ratification. 

Senator  Knox.  If  we  embody  in  our  resolution  of  ratification  a 
statement  that  we  understand  section  10  or  section  16  or  section 
i»omething  else  in  a  particular  sense,  and  this  Government,  through 
its  foreign  department,  transmits  the  proposed  form  of  ratification 
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to  the  chancellors  of  the  other  nations  that  are  concerned  in  this 
treaty,  and  if  those  interpretations  are  the  same  as  you  have  agreed 
upon  with  them  in  your  conversations,  I  do  not  see  how  we  would 
need  anvthing  more  than  a  mere  reply  to  that  effect. 

The  rREsiDENT.  It  would  need  confirmation. 

Senator  EInox.  Yes;  it  would  need  confirmation  in  that  sense. 

The  President.  My  judgment  is  that  the  embodying  of  that  in  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  of  ratification  would  be  acquiescence  not  only 
in  the  interpretation  but  in  the  very  phraseology  of  the  interpreta- 
tion, because  it  wotild  form  a  part  of  tne  contract. 

Senator  Knox.  It  might  with  us,  because  we  have  so  much  ma- 
chinery for  dealing  with  treaties,  but  in  other  coim tries  where  it  is 
much  more  simple  I  should  think  it  would  not  be. 

The  President.  It  is  simple  legally,  Senator;  but,  for  example, 
this  treaty  has  been  submitted  to  legislatures  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  not,  by  law,  obliged  to  submit  it,  and  it  is  everjrwhere 
being  treated  as  a  legislative  matter — I  mean,  so  far  as  the  ratifica- 
tion IS  concerned. 

Senator  KJNox.  You  mean  in  countries  where,  imder  their  consti- 
tutions, there  are  provisions  that  treaties  ordinarily  are  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government,  this  treaty  is 
being  so  submitted  ? 

The  President.  So  I  imderstand. 

Senator  Knox.  Where  there  are  two  branches  of  the  lemdative 
department,  an  upper  and  a  lower  branch,  do  you  know  whether  it  is 
being  submitted  to  both?* 

The  President.  I  think  not,  sir.  I  am  not  certain  about  that; 
but  my  memory  is  it  is  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President,  the  idea  has  struck  me  and  I  have 
entertained  the  view,  since  reading  the  treaty  and  the  let^e,  that 
Germany  having  signed  the  treaty  but  not  being  yet  a  member  of  the 
league,  any  reservations  which  we  might  make  here  would  be  met  by 
Germany^s  either  joining  the  league  or  refusing  to  join  the  lei^ue. 
It  would  not  be  submitted  to  her  at  all  now,  because  she  is  not  a 
member  of  the  league  ?     You  catch  the  point  ? 

The  President.  Yes.  I  differ  with  you  there.  Senator.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  putting  the  league  in  the  treaty  was  that  Germanv 
was  not  going  to  be  aomitted  to  the  league  immediately,  and  we  felt 
that  it  was  very  necessary  that  we  should  get  her  acknowledgment — 
acceptance — of  the  league  as  an  international  authority,  partly 
because  we  were  excluding  her,  so  that  she  would  thereafter  have  no 
ground  for  questioning  such  authority  as  the  league  might  exercise 
under  its  covenant, 

Senator  Fall.  Precisely. 

The  President.  Therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  her  to 
acquiesce  in  a  league  the  powers  of  which  were  differently  construed. 

Senator  Fall.  T^recisely;  but  her  acquiescence  would  be  by  her 
accepting  the  invitation,  when  extended,  either  to  join  the  league  or 
not  to  join  the  league.  In  other  words,  upon  ratification  by  tmree  of 
the  powers  a  status  of  peace  is  established,  and  as  to  those  three 
powers  and  Germany  all  the  rules  and  regulations  contained  in  tiie 
treaty  of  peace  become  operative.  As  to  the  other  nations  whk^ 
have  not  ratified,  the  status  of  peace  exists;  that  is,  war  has  termi- 
nated.   Now,  that  being  the  case,  and  Germany  being  out  of  the 
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league— not  having  been  invited  to  join  the  league— if  in  ratifying  the 
treaty  we  ratify  it  with  certain  explanations  or  reBervations,  even  in 
the  ratifying  resolution,  when  the  time  comes  and  Germany  is 
invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  lef^e^  or  when  she  appUes,  \mder 
the  admission  clause  of  the  league,  for  membership  therein,  if  she 
enters  she  of  course  accepts  our  reservations.  If  she  makes  a 
qualified  application,  the;i  it  is  for  the  league  itself  to  consider 
whether  she  will  be  admitted  ? 

The  President.  I  do  not  follow  your  reasoning  in  the  matter, 
Senator,  because  this  is  not  merely  a  question  of  either  membership  or 
nonmembership.  The  covenant  is  a  part  of  the  treaty,  it  is  a  part 
of  the  treaty  wnich  she  has  signed,  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  change 
any  part  of  that  treaty  without  the  acquiescence  of  the  other  con- 
tractmg  party. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  Mr.  President,  of  course  it  is  not  my  piupose 
to  enter  into  an  argument,  but  we  are  here  for  information.  Tnere 
are  provisions  for  the  amendment  of  the  articles.  Germany  is  out  of 
the  league.  Any  amendment  proposed  by  the  other  members  of  the 
league  prior  to  her  coming  into  tne  league  would  not  be  submitted 
to  her,  would  it,  she  not  I^ing  a  member  ? 

Hie  President.  I  will  admit  that  that  point  had  not  occurred  to 
me.     No,  she  would  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  could  make  a 
recommendation  in  the  nature  of  an  amendment. 

Senator  PrrrMAN.  She  has  already  agreed  by  this  treaty  that  she 
has  signed  that  the  members  may  amend  it. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Precisely,  and  we  could  come  in  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

Senator  Httchcock.  Did  I  imderstand  your  first  reply  to  Senator 
Fall  to  be  that  Germany  under  this  treaty  already  had  a  relationship 
to  the  league  by  reason  of  its  international  character,  and  its  partici- 
ation  in  a  number  of  questions  that  Germany  was  interested  m  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchoook.  So  that  it  has  a  relationship  to  the  league  of 
nations  even  before  flie  time  that  it  may  apply  for  membership. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  President,  you  answered  one  question 
that  I  think  possibly  may  need  a  little  elucidation.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  in  reference  to  reparation  your  statement  was  that  the  com- 
mission would  have  to  decide  whether  the  United  States  should 
claim  her  proportion  of  the  reparation. 

The  President.  That  the  commission  would  have  to  do  it?  No; 
we  decide  whether  we  claim  it  or  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  what  I  want  to  make  clear.  I  think 
the  question  was  asked  if  the  commission  was  to  decide  that,  and 
I  thought  your  answer  said  yes.  That  is  the  I:^ason  I  asked  the 
question. 

The  President.  The  claim  would  have  to  come  from  us,  of  course. 

Senator  Mc?Cumber.  It  would  have  to  be  through  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, would  it  not  ? 

The  President.  I  would  have  to  be  instructed  about  that,  Senator. 
I  do  not  know. 

13564e— 19 33 
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Senator  McCumber.  Whatever  right  the  United  States  would 
receive  under  the  treaty  for  reparation  or  indemnity  is  one  that  runs 
to  the  United  States,  and  therefore  to  divest  ourselves  of  that  right 
would  require  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  President.  To  divest  ourselves  of  it  ?    I  suppose  so. 

Senator  Knox.  In  the  question  of  the  Japanese  indemnity,  that 
was  done  by  a  joint  resolution.  * 

Senator  McCumber.  I  thought  the  President  said  it  would  have  to 
be  decided  by  the  constituted  authority. 

Senator  Knox.  I  did  not  understand  that  he  said  that. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understand  that  the  reparation  is  to  be 
decided  upon  a  representation  made  by  the  associated  powers.  It 
would  seem  that  the  President  under  that  agreement  with  Prance, 
Great  Britain,  and  other  nations  would  have  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification,  and  the  agreement  would  have  to  be  reported. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  each  case  it  would  have  the  force  of  law. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  the  Senate  wanted  to  ratify  it,  it  would  take 
an  act  of  Congress. 

Senator  Williams.  This  question  of  reparation  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  our  rights  to  prewar  indemnities. 

The  President.  That  is  expressly  stated. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  expressly  stated.  Now,  then,  one 
other  question.  Germany  has  signed  this  treaty  with  the  coven  wit 
of  the  league  in  it,  and  she  is  subject  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  nonmember 
under  the  treaty,  and  has  very  much  fewer  privileges  than  a  member! 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  a  question  there?  What 
effort  was  made  by  the  delegates  there  to  prevent  the  proceedings 
of  the  reparations  cotnmittee  being  required  to  be  secret « 

The  President.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Senator. 

Senator  New.  What  effort,  if  any,  was  made  by  the  Amerieun 
delegates  to  prevent  the  proceedings  of  the  reparation  commission 
from  being  required  to  be  secret,  and  did  the  American  del^ates 
protest  that  America  be  omitted  from  this  commission  on  account  of 
that  thing? 

The  President.  Nothing  was  said  about  it,  that  I  remember. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  President,  coining  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
subject  from  which  we  were  diverted  a  moment  ago,  and  coupling 
with  article  10  article  11,  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  construction 
of  the  committee  which  framed  the  league  as  to  both  of  those  articles, 
as  I  understand  it  from  your  statement,  the  committee's  view  was  that 
the  obligations  under  articles  10  and  11,  whatever  they  are,  are 
moral  obligations. 

The  President.  Remind  me  of  the  eleventh.  I  do  not  remember 
that  by  number. 

Senator  Borah  (reading) : 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  members  of  the 
leac:ue  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  whole  league,  and  the  league 
shall  take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace 
of  nations. 

What  I  am  particidarly  anxious  to  know  is  whether  or  not  the  con- 
struction which  was  placed  upon  these  two  articles  by  the  conmiittee 
which  framed  the  league  was  that  it  was  a  binding  obligation  from. 
a  legal  standpoint,  or  merely  a  moral  obligation. 
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ThePREsroENT.  Senator,  I  tried  to  answer  with  regard  to  article  10. 

Senator  Borah.  Yes;  exactly. 

The  President.  I  would  apply  it  equally  with  regard  to  article 
11,  though  I  ought  to  hasten  to  say  that  we  did  not  formulate  these 
interpretations.  I  can  only  speak  from  my  confident  impression 
from  the  debates  that  accompanied  the  formulation  of  the  covenant. 

Senator  Borah.  Yes;  I  imderstand;  and  your  construction  of 
article  11  is  the  same  as  that  of  article  10? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  As  to  the  question  of  legal  obligation.  That  is 
all  I  desire  to  ask  at  present. 

Senator  Harding.  JRight  there,  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  nothing 
more  than  a  moral  obhgation  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  tlie 
league;  what  avail  articles  10  and  11  ? 

The  President.  Why,  Senator,  it  is  surprising  that  that  question 
should  be  asked.  If  we  undertake  an  obligation  we  are  bound  in 
the  most  solemn  way  to  carry  it  out. 

Senator  Harding.  If  you  beUeve  there  is  nothing  more  to  this 
than  a  moral  obligation,  any  nation  will  assume  a  moral  obligation 
on  its  own  accoimt.  Is  it  a  moral  obligation?  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  is,  Suppose  something  arises  affef^ting  tne  peace  of 
the  world,  and  the  council  takes  steps  as  provided  here  to  conserve 
or  preserve,  and  announces  its  decision,  and  every  nation  in  the  league 
takes  advantage  of  the  construction  that  you  place  upon  these 
articles  and  says,  ''Well,  this  is  only  a  moral  obligation,  and  we 
assume  that  the  nation  involved  does  not  deserve  our  participation 
or  protection,'Vand  the  whole  thing  amounts  to  notning  but  an 
expr^sion  of  the  ^^^gue  council. 

The  President.  'Hiere  is  a  national  good  conscience  in  such  a 
matter.  I  should  think  that  was  one  of  the  most  serious  things  that 
could  possibly  happen.  When  I  speak  of  a  legal  obhjgation,  I 
mean  one  that  specifically  binds  you  to  do  a  particular  thmg  under 
certain  sanctions.  That  is  a  legal  obligation.  Now  a  moral  obh- 
gation is  of  course  superior  to  a  legal  obUgaton,  and,  if  I  may  say 
so,  has  a  greater  binding  force;  only  there  always  remains  in  the 
moral  obligation  the  right  to  exercise  one^s  judgment  as  to  whether 
it  is  indeed  incumbent  upon  one  in  those  circumstances  to  do  that 
thing.  In  every  moral  obligation  there  is  an  element  of  judgment. 
In  a  legal  obligation  there  is  no  element  of  judgment. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But,  Mr.  President,  when  a  moral 
obligation  is  undoubted  it  will  impel  action  more  readily  than  a  legal 
obligation. 

Tne  President.  If  it  is  imdoubted,  yes;  but  that  involves  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  particular  case,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfornia.  Yes;  necessarily. 

Senator  Hardixg.  In  answering  Senator  Knox  a  moment  ago 
you  spoke  of  a  compelling  moral  obligation.  Would  you  think  that 
any  less  binding  than  a  specific  legal  obligation  ? 

The  President.  Not  less  binding,  but  operative  in  a  different  way 
because  of  the  element  of  judgment. 

Senator  Harding.  But  not  less  likely  to  involve  us  in  armed 
participation  ? 

Tlie  President.  In  trifling  matters,  very  much  less  likely. 
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Senator  Harding.  To  clear  my  slow  mind,  let  me  take  a  specific 
case.  Suppose  the  allotted  territorjr  which  comes  under  the' control 
of  Italy  should  in  some  way  be  assailed  from  the  Balkan  States  and 
the  council  of  the  league  should  immediately  look  upon  that  as  a 
threat  of  war  involving  other  nations  and  should  say  that  the  nations 
of  the  league  should  immediately  contribute  an  armed  force  to  stop 
that  war  or  'to  bring  the  attacking  nation  to  terms,  would  we  be  a 
perfidious  people,  if  I  may  use  that  term,  or  would  we  violate  our 
obligations,  if  we  failed  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  Italv  ? 

The  President.  We  would  be  our  own  judges  as  to  wnether  we 
were  obliged  in  those  circumstances  to  act  in  that  way  or  not. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  In  such  a  case  the  council  would  only  act 
unanimously,  and  our  representative  on  the  council  of  course  would 
have  to  concur  in  any  advice  given. 

The  President.  (Jertainly;  we  would  always  in  such  case  advise 
ourselves. 

Senator  Williams.  But  if  in  such  case,  Mr.  President,  we  concluded 
that  the  case  provided  for  and  prescribed  had  arisen  and  that  the 
extraneous  attack  existed  and  that  it  fell  within  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  then  we  would  be  untrue  if  we  did  not  keep  our  word  ? 

The  President.  Certainlv. 

Senator  Borah.  In  other  words,  then,  that  transfers  the  power  to 
decide  whether  we  should  act  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  one  individual  who  sits  on  the  coimcil. 

Senator  Williams.  No,  it  does  not;  it  merelv  provides  that  when 
the  council  acts  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  terms  and  we  see 
that  it  has  acted,  then  Congress  will,  as  a  matter  of  faith  keeping,  act 
itself;  and,  if  Congress  does  not,  Congress  will  do  a  dishonorable 
thing. 

Senator  Borah.  Precisely  so;  so  that  the  matter  gets  back  to  the 
point  where  one  individual  has  bomid  Congress. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  hope  mv  question  to  the  President  will  not 
be  interpreted  in  that  way.  My  question  to  the  President  was 
whether  the  matter  would  even  come  before  this  countrv  as  the 
advice  of  the  council  until  the  American  representative  had  con- 
curred with  the  other  eight  members  of  the  council.  After  he  had 
concurred  it  would  then  be  up  to  Congress  to  decide. 

The  President.  You  are  quite  right,  Senator.  And  let  me  sug- 
gest that  I  find  nothing  was  more  clearly  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
men  who  were  discussmg  these  very  important  matters  than  that 
most  of  the  nations  concerned  had  popular  governments.  They 
were  all  the  time  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  woiud  depend  upon  the 
approving  or  disapproving  state  of  opinion  of  their  countries  how 
their  representatives  in  the  council  would  vote  in  matters  of  this 
sort;  and  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that,  unless  the  opinion  of  the 
United  States,  the  moral  and  practical  judgment  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  approved,  the  representative  of  the  United  states 
on  the  council  should  vote  any  such  advice  as  would  lead  us  into  war. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  President,  does  the  special  aUiance  treaty  with 
France  which  has  been  submitted  to  us  rest  upon  any  other  basis  as 
to  legal  and  moral  obhgation  than  that  of  article  10  and  article  11 
which  you  have  just  described  ? 
The  President.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Borah.  That  is  also,  as  you  understand  it,  simply  our  moral 
obhgations  which  we  eiiter  into  with  France  ? 
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The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Welliams.  All  international  obligations  are  moral  ones. 

Senator  Pittman.  There  is  one  thing  I  do  not  understand  about 
Senator  Borah's  question.  He  has  stated  that  he  gathers  from  what 
you  said  that  it  all  rests  with  our  representative  on  the  council. 
Even  if  our  representative  on  the  council  advises  as  a  member  of 
the  council,  and  the  council  is  unanimous,  is  it  not  then  still  up  to 
Congress  either  to  accept  or  reject  that  advice? 

The  President.  Oh,  yes;  but  I  understood  the  Senator  to  mean 
that  it  would  be  dependent  on  our  representative. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  May  I  take  the  example  that  was 
just  suggested  concering  the  Balkan  States  and  a  possible  attack  upon 
the  new  territories  of  Italy.  Assuming  that  that  is  a  case  of  external 
aggression  by  the  Balkan  States  coriceming  the  new  territory  that 
It^y  has  acquired  by  the  peace  treaty,  upon  us  rests  a  compelling 
moral  obligation  to  do  our  part  in  preventing  that,  does  there  not  1 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  compelling  moral  obliga- 
tion would  require  us  to  use  such  means  as  would  seem  appropriate, 
either  economic  or  force?     Is  not  that  correct? 

The  President.  Deemed  appropriate  by  whom?  That  is  really 
the  point. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Of  course,  deemed  appropriate  for 
thepurDose  of  preventing  and  frustrating  the  aggression. 

The  rRESiDENT.  Deemed  by  us  appropriate  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California,  I  assume  of  necessity  it  would  have 
to  be  deemed  by  us  to  bind  us  as  a  compelling  moral  obligation  to 
prevent  the  aggression  in  the  case  named. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  President,  I  think,  due  to  my  own  fault, 
I  do  not  fully  comprehend  your  distinction  between  a  moral  and  a 
legal  obligation  in  a  treaty.  If  we  enter  into  a  treaty  with  France  to 
defend  her  against  aggression  from  Germany  for  any  length  of  time, 
that  is  a  legal  obligation,  is  it  not  ? 

The  President.  Legal  in  the  sense  that  a  treaty  is  of  binding  force; 
yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  meant.  It  is  as  legal 
as  any  treaty  could  be  made  legal,  and  there  is  also  a  moral  obligation 
to  keep  that  treaty,  is  there  not  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir.  I  happened  to  hear  Senator  Knox  say 
what  I  am  glad  to  adopt.  It  is  a  legal  obligation  with  a  moral 
sanction.  ^ 

Senator  Borah.  That  is  tnie  generally,  is  it  not  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  Senator;  but  I  nave  already  defined  in  what 
special  sense  I  use  the  word  ''legal.'* 

Senator  McCumber.  To  my  mind  those  two  articles  are  legal  obli- 
gations to  be  carried  out  by  the  moral  conscience  of  the  American 
people  if  the  conditions  justify  it. 

The  President.  You  see  we  are  speaking  of  two  different  fields, 
and  therefore  the  language  does  not  fit.  In  international  law  the 
word  '*legal ''  does  not  mean  the  same  as  in  national  law,  and  the  word 
hardly  applies. 

Senator  Borah.  I  wish  to  ask  some  questions  in  regard  to  the  secret 
treaties.     I  do  not  feel  as  free  about  those  matters  as  I  do  about  the 
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lea^e,  because  there  are  certain  things  that  I  recognize  may  not  be 
entirely  open  for  public  consideration ;  but,  nevertheless,  in  so  far  as 
we  can,  I  should  like  to  know  when  the  first  knowledge  came  to  this 
Grovemment  with  reference  to  the  secret  treaties  between  Japan, 
,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  France  concerning  the  German  possessions 
in  Shantung  ? 

The  PREsroENT.  I  thought  that  Secretary  Lansing  had  looked  that 
up  and  told  you.     I  can  only  reply  fr6m  my  own  knowledge,  and  my 
I  lown  knowledge  came  after  i  reached  Paris. 

^yr^Senator  Borah.  We  did  get  a  reply  from  Mr.  Lansing  to  the  same 

\ Neffect  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.    When  did  the  secret  treaties  between 

Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  other  nations  of  Europe  with  reference 

to  certain  adjustments  in  Europe  first  come  to  your  knowledge  ?     Was 

that  after  you  had  reached  Paris  also  ? 

The  President.  Yes ;  the  whole  series  of  imderstandings  were  dis- 
closed to  me  for  the  first  time  then. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  we  had  no  knowledge  of  these  secret  treaties, 
so  far  as  our  Government  was  concerned,  until  you  reached  Paris? 

The  President.  Not  unless  there  was  information  at  the  State 
Department  of  which  I  knew  nothing. 

Senator  Borah.  Do  you  know  when  the  secret  treaties  between 
Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries  were  first  made  known  to 
China? 

The  President.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  remember  a  meeting  of  what 
was  popularly  called  the  council  of  ten,  after  our  reacliing  Paris,  in 
*  which  it  was  first  suggested  that  all  the^e  understandings  should  be 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  conference.  That  was  some  time  aft^r  we 
reached  there,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  China's  first 
knowledge  of  these  matters  or  not. 

Senator  Borah:  Would  it  be  proper  for  me  to  ask  if  Great  Britain 
and  France  insisted  upon  maintaining  these  secret  treaties  at  the 
peace  conference  as  they  were  made  ? 

The  President.  I  thmk  it  is  proper  for  me  to  answer  that  question, 
sir.  I  Mill  put  it  in  this  way:  They  felt  that  they  could  not  recede 
from  them,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  were  bound  by  them,  but  when 
they  involved  general  interests  such  as  they  realized  were  involved, 
they  were  quite  willing,  and  indeed  I  think  desirous,  that  they  should 
be  reconsiaered  with  the  consent  of  the  otlier  ptirties.  I  mean  with 
the  consent,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  of  the  other  parties. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  all  those  treaties  then  produced,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  President.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  that  include  the  secret  arrangement  with  ref- 
erence to  Avlona  ? 

The  President.  I  do  not  recall  that  agreement,  Senator.  You 
mean  with  regard  to  Italy  having  Avlona  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

The  President.  If  it  did,  I  did  not  see  it.  I  heard  of  it,  but  I  can 
not  say  confidently  that  the  terms  were  laid  before  us. 

Senator  Moses.  I  recall  in  some  statements  you  made  in  connection 
with  Fiume  that  you  referred  to  Italy  receiving  Avlona  under  some 
agreement  previously  arrived  at,  and  m  that  statement  you  held  that 
to  be  part  compensation  at  least  for  any  loss  she  might  sustain  in  not 
having  Fiume. 
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The  President.  I  was  referring  to  what  I  understood  to  be  the 
agreement.  I  am  simply  now  answering  your  question  that  I  did 
not  see  that  agreement  in  written  terms. 

Senator  Moses.  Then,  they  were  not  produced  in  textual  form? 

The  President.  I  do  not  know:  they  may  have  been  and  I  may 
not  have  picked  them  up  in  the  great  mass  of  papers  before  me. 

Senator  Moses.  The  purpose  of  my  inquiry  was  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  laid  before  the  council  of^  ten  any  textual  agree- 
ments which  transferred  parts  of  the  territory  of  one  independent 
nation  to  another. 

The  President.  Only  those  that  have  been  spoken  of. 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  to  say,  Shantung  ana  Aviona  ? 

The  President.  I  say  only  those  that  we  have  had  imder  general 
discussion.  I  can  not  enumerate  them,  but  there  are  none  that  have 
not  been  produced  so  far  as  I  know.     That  answers  the  question. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  secret  treaties  to  which  you  refer  are 
those  treaties  which  were  made  from  time  to  time  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  war  required  during  the  period  of  the  war  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  not  treaties  that  were  made  prior  to  the 
war? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question 
in  order  to  see  if  the  facts  are  clear  in  my  own  mind.  As  I  unoerstand 
the  situation — and  I  should  like  to  have  you  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong — France  and  Great  Britain  both  have  stated  that  they  were 
bound  by  certain  treaties  with  Japan  and  thoy  were  perfectly  willing, 
with  Japan's  consent,  to  reconsider  those  treaties,  but  that  they 
were  themselves  bound  if  the  other  party  to  the  treaty  did  not 
consent  to  reconsider.     Is  that  about  it? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  thought.  Boimd  in  honor  is 
the  only  way  a  nation  is  bound  in  international  affairs. 

Senator  Swanson.  Can  you  tell  us,  or  would  it  be  proper  to  do 
so,  of  your  imderstanding  with  Japan  as  to  the  return  of  Snantung  ? 
That  is  a  question  which  has  been  very  much  discussed. 

The  President.  I  have  pubUshed  the  wording  of  the  under- 
standing, Senator.  I  can  not  be  confident  that  I  quote  it  Uterally. 
but  I  know  that  I  quote  it  in  substance.  It  was  that  Japan  should 
return  to  China  in  full  sovereignty  the  old  Province  of  Shantung  so 
far  as  Germany  had  had  any  claims  upon  it,  preserving  to  herself 
the  right  to  establish  a  residential  district  at  Tsingtao,  which  is  the 
town  of  Kiaochow  Bay;  that  with  regard  to  the  railways  and  mines 
she  should  retain  only  the  rights  of  an  economic  concession  there, 
vrith  the  right,  however,  to  maintain  a  special  body  of  police  on  the 
railway,  the  personnel  of  which  should  be  Chinese  under  Japanese 
instructors  nominated  by  the  managers  of  the  company  and  appointed 
by  the  Chinese  Government.     I  thmk  that  is  the  whole  of  it. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is,  that  the  instructors  should  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Chinese  Government  ? 

The  Itiesident.  No;  not  exactly  that.  The  language,  as  I  re- 
member it,  was  that  they  should  be  nominated  by  the  managers  of 
the  railway  company,  and  appointed  by  the  Chinese  Government. 

Senator  Borah.  Was  that  understanding  oral  ? 
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Senator  Williams.  This  rather  curious  question  presents  itself  to 
my  mind:  As  I  understand,  Japan  has  retained  sovereignty  for  the  99 
years  of  the  lease  only  at  Kiaochow,  and  5  kilometers,  or  some  such 
distance,  back  from  the  bay. 

The  rREsiDENT.  She  has  not  retained  sovereignty  over  anything. 

Senator  Williams.  She  has  not  ? 

The  President.  I  mean,  she  has  promised  not  to. 

Senator  Williams.  During  the  period  of  the  lease  ? 

The  President.  No;  she  has  promised  not  to  retain  sovereignty 
at  all.  Senator  Borah  asked  whether  this  understanding  was  oral 
or  otherwise.  I  do  not  like  to  describe  the  operation  exactly  if  it  is 
not  perfectly  discreet,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  was  techniciuly  oral, 
but  literally  written  and  formulated,  and  the  formulation  agreed  upon. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When,  Mr.  President,  is  the  return 
to  be  made  ? 

The  President.  That  was  left  undecided.  Senator,  but  we  were 
assured  at  the  time  that  it  would  be  as  soon  as  possible. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  not  the  Japanese  decline  to 
fix  any  date  ? 

The  President.  They  did  at  that  time,  yes ;  but  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  them  to  say  not  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  wished  it  be  within 
their  choice,  but  simply  that  they  could  not  at  that  time  say  When  it 
would  be. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  economic  privileges  that  they 
would  retain  would  give  them  a  fair  mastery  over  the  Province, 
would  they  not,  or  at  least  the  Chinese  think  so?  Let  me  put  it 
in  that  f  asnion,  please. 

The  President.  I  believe  they  do,  Senator.  I  do  not  feel  qualified 
to  judge.     I  should  say  that  that  was  an  exaffgerated  view. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  the  Chinese  feel  that  way 
about  it,  and  have  so  expressed  themselves  ? 

The  President.  They  have  so  expressed  themselves. 

Senator  KInox.  Mr.  President,  the  economic  privileges  that  they 
originally  acquired  in  Korea,  and  subsequently  in  inner  and  outer 
Mongolia,  and  in  northern  and  southern  Manchuria,  have  almost 
developed  into  a  complete  sovereignty  over  those  countries,  have 
they  not  ? 

The  PREsroENT.  Yes,  Senator;  in  the  absence  of  a  league  of  nations 
they  have. 

Senator  Knox.  You  think  the  league  of  nations  would  have  pre- 
vented that,  do  you  ? 

The  President.  I  am  confident  it  would. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  President,  does  not  this  indefinite  promise  of 
Japan's  suggest  the  somewhat  analogous  case  of  England's  occupa- 
tion of  Malta  ?  She  has  occupied  Malta  for  something  like  a  centur>', 
I  believe,  under  a  very  similar  promise. 

The  President.  Well,  Senator,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
do  not  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President,  speaking  of  the  duty  of  defense  in 
reference  to  sovereignty,  and  of  aggression  with  reference  to  sover- 
eignty, in  construing  these  different  articles  of  the  league,  I  have  been 
curious  to  know  who  will  defend  the  mandate  territories  or  colonies 
if  there  should  be  external  aggression. 

The  President.  Primarily,  the  mandatory  power. 
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Senator  Fall.  The  mandatory  power  would  have  that  character 
of  sovereignty  over  the  possession  which  would  compel  it  as  a  duty 
to  defend  the  mandate  province  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  a  qualified  sovereigntv  would  in  that 
instance,  at  any  rate,  compel  the  mandatory  of  the  league  first  to 
defend  the  colony  ? 

The  Presibent.  I  should  put  it  this  way,  Senator :  We  had  in  mind 
throughout  the  whole  discussion  of  the  mandate  idea  the  analogy  of 
trustees.  The  States  taking  those  under  mandates  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  trustees,  and  of  course  it  is  part  of  the  trustee's  duty  to 
preserve  intact  the  trust  estate. 

Senator  Fall.  But  out  of  the  funds  of  the  trust  estate  ? 

The  President.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  pursue  that  line  at  this 
time.  I  will  say  very  frankly  that  I  have  prepared  some  questions 
which  I  wanted,  for  my  own  purposes,  to  put  down  in  writing,  and 
I  had  expected  to  ask  them  in  sequence  of  you  after  the  other  Senators 
had  concluded.  It  will,  however,  evidently  take  quite  a  long  while 
if  we  pursue  the  line  which  we  are  now  pursuing,  and  particularly 
if  the  Senators  themselves  argue  their  own  interpretations  of  the 
different  clauses  in  the  treaty. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  get  as  definite 
an  understanding  as  I  can,  at  least,  of  how  these  promises  of  Japan 
to  return  Shantung  are  evidenced  to-day.  In  wnat  form  do  tney 
appear  ? 

The  PREsroENT.  They  are  evidenced  in  a  proems- verbal  of  the 
so-caUed  coimcil  of  foiu: — the  name  that  we  ourselves  used  was  very 
much  more  pretentious;  we  called  ourselves  the  council  of  the  princi- 
pal allied  and  associated  powers — but  the  four  who  used  to  confer, 
or  rather  the  five,  because  Japan  was  there  of  course  at  that  time. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  principal  points  were  taken  down  in 
writing  and  read  over  and  compared  and  preserved,  were  they  ? 

The  President.  Not  read  over  and  compared,  but  preserved. 
The  process  each  day  was  this,  Senator:  The  matters  discussed  were 
siimmarized,  and  the  conclusions  reached  were  recorded  in  a  procfes- 
verbal,  copies  of  which  were  distributed  within  24  hours;  and  of  course 
it  was  open  to  any  one  of  the  conferees  to  correct  anything  they 
might  contain.     Only  in  that  sense  were  they  corrected. 

Senator  McCumber.  Where  are  those  records  kept  now  ? 

The  President.  They  are  in  Paris,  sir. 

Senator  McCl^mber.  Is  there  any  objection  to  their  being  produced 
for  the  committee  ? 

The  PREsroENT.  I  think  there  is  a  very  serious  objection,  Senator. 
Tlie  reason  we  constituted  that  very  small  conference  was  so  that  we 
could  speak  with  the  utmost  absence  of  restraint,  and  I  think  it 
woidd  be  a  mistake  to  make  use  of  those  discussions  outside.  I  do 
not  remember  any  blazing  indiscretion  of  my  own,  but  there  may 
be  some. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  those  conversations  it  was  fully  understood 
that  Japan  was  to  return  Shantung  as  soon  as  possible '( 

The  President.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Was  there  anything  stated  as  to  what  was 
meant  by  *'as  soon  as  possible'^ — tlaat  is,  to  place  it  within  any 
definite  period  at  all  ? 
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The  President.  No,  sir;  no.  We  relied  on  Japan's  good  faith 
in  f  ulfilUng  that  promise. 

Senator  McCumber.  Was  there  anything  outside?  H  I  go  too 
far  in  my  questions  vou  can  signify  it,  Mr.  President. 

The  President,  flow  do  you  mean  outside,  Senator? 

Senator  McCumber.  Was  there  anything  said  by  Japan  as  to 
anything  that  she  would  want  to  do  before  she  turned  the  territory 
over  to  China  ? 

The  President.  No;  nothing  was  mentioned. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  '*as  soon  as  possible*'  would  naturally 
mean,  would  it  not,  as  soon  as  the  treaty  has  been  signed  under 
which  she  accepts  the  transfer  from  Germany  ? 

The  President.  Well,  I  should  say  that  it  would  mean  that  the 
process  should  begin  then.  Of  course  there  would  be  many  practical 
considerations  of  which  I  know  nothing  that  might  prolong  the 
process. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  all  that  Japan  reserves  is  the  same  that 
other  great  nations  have  reserved — certain  concessions? 

The  President.  A  residential  concession  and  economic  conces- 
sions; yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  same  as  Great  Britain  and  France  and 
other  countries  have  retained  there  ? 

The  President.  Yes;  and  I  ought  to  say  that  the  representatives 
of  Japan  showed  everv  evidence  of  wishing  to  put  the  matter  u]>on 

i'ust  the  same  basis  that  the  dealings  of  other  nations  with  China 
[ave  rested  upon  for  some  time. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  whole  purpose  of  my  question,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  satisfy  my  mind,  if  I  can,  that  Japan  will  in  good 
faith  carry  out  her  agreement. 

The  President.  I  have  every  confidence  that  she  will,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may,  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  or  two  along  that  same  line.  If  this  treaty  should  fail  of 
ratification,  then  would  not  the  opportunity  be  open  to  Jaoan  to 
treat  the  Shantung  question  just  as  she  has  treated  the  Manchurian 
situation  ? 

The  President.  I  think  so;  yes.  ♦ 

Senator  Pomerene.  So  that  if  the  treaty  should  fail  of  ratifica- 
tion, China,  so  far  as  Shantung  is  concerned,  would  be  practically  at 
tlie  mercy  of  Japan;  whereas  if  the  treaty  is  ratified,  then  at  least 
she  will  nave  the  benefit  of  the  moral  assistance  of  all  the  other 
signatory  powers  to  the  treaty  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  Chinese 
rights  ? 

The  President.  Senator,  I  conceive  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of 

the  whole  arrangement  that  centers  in  the  league  of  nations  to  be 

1  just  what  you  have  indicated — that  it  brings  to  bear  the  opinion  of 

I   the  world  and  the  controlling  action  of  the  world  on  all  relationships 

;  of  that  hazardous  sort,  particularly  those  relationships  which  involve 

the  rights  of  the  weaker  nations.     After  all,  the  wars  that  are  likely 

to  come  arc  most  likely  to  come  by  aggression  against  the  weaker 

nations.     Without  the  league  of  nations  they  have  no  buttress  or 

protection.     With  it,  they  have  the  united  protection  of  the  world; 

and  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  universal  opinion  that  the  great  tragedy 

through' which  we  have  just  passed  never  would  have  occiured  if  the 

Central  Powers  had  dreamed  that  a  number  of  nations  woidd  b© 
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<X)mbined  against  them,  so  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  that  this 
notice  beforehand  that  the  strong  nations  of  th&  world  will  in  every 
case  be  imited  will  make  war  extremely  unlikely. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  President,  are  these  procds  verbaux  to  be 
deposited  anywhere  as  a  matter  of  public  record  ? 

The  President.  That  had  not  been  decided,  Senator.     Of  course, 
.  if  they  were  deposited  as  a  matter  of  public  record,  there  would  be 
certain  very  great  disadvantages. 

Senator  Moses.  Are  they  to  be  deposited  with  the  secretariat  of ' 
the  league  of  nations  ?  / 

The  rREsiDENT.  No,  sir.  ' 

Senator  Moses.  Without  some  such  depository,  how  otherwise^ 
would  this  engagement  of  Japan,  as  embodied  in  the  procfes  verbal,! 
be  brought  forward  for  enforcement  ?  \ 

The  President.  There  would  be  as  many  copies  of  the  procds 
verbal  as  there  were  members  of  the  conference  in  existence  much 
longer  than  the  time  within  which  we  shall  learn  whether  Japan 
will  fulfill  her  obhgations  or  not. 

Senator  Moses.  You  mean  in  the  private  papers  of  the  personnel 
of  the  coimcil  of  four  ? 

The  President.  I  would  not  call  them  private  papers.  I  have  a 
<5opy.  Senator.  I  regard  them  as  a  public  trust,  not  private  papers, 
and  1  can  assure  you  that  they  will  not  be  destroyed. 

Senator  Moses.  Suppose  that  each  member  of  tne  council  of  four 
had  passed  out  of  office,  out  of  any  position  of  power,  at  a  time 
when  it  became  evident  that  Japan  was  not  keeping  the  engage- 
m.ent  as  it  was  embodied  in  the  procds  verbal  on  tne  day  when 
this  record  was  made,  in  what  manner  would  you  expect  that 
engagement  to  be  brought  forward  for  enforcement  'i 

The  President.  I  should  deem  it  my  duty — I  can  not  speak  for  the 
others — to  leave  those  pai>ers  where  thev  could  be  made  accessible. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Mr.  President,  I  liave  another  cjuestion  or  two 
on  the  Shantung  proposition  that  I  should  like  to  ask,  if  I  may.  u 

Assuming  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  there  were  to  be  some 
undue  delay  on  the  part  of  Japan  in  turning  back  to  China  her  rights 
in  Shantung,  and  that  China  were  to  make  complaint  to  the  council 
provided  for  in  the  league  of  nations,  have  you  any  doubt  but  that  it 
would  be  taken  up  promptly  by  all  the  members  of  that  council  for 
their  consideration  and  determination? 

The  President.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  any  doubt  of  it. 

Senator  Pomrene.  Another  question:  On  yesterday  Dr.  Millard 
was  before  the  committee,  and  he  made  the  statement  that  there 
were  20  regional  understandings  similar  to  the  Monroe  doctrine.  I 
desire  to  say,  however,  that  in  answer  to  a  question 

The  President.  Did  he  name  any  of  them  ? 

Senator  Pomerene,  I  asked  him  some  Questions  afterwards,  and  in 
explanation  he  qualified  that  statement  by  saying  that  these  were 
-written  agreements  somewhat  akin  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement, 
so-called,  and  as  to  these  with  relation  to  Cliina  a  part  of  tneni  were 
as  between  Japan  and  China,  and  a  part  as  between  Groat  Britain 
and  China;  ana  he  instanced  the  secret  agreement  with  Japan  respect- 
ing Shantung.  What  I  desired  to  ask  was  this:  Did  any  mformation 
eonle  to  the  commission  indicating  that  there  were  any  regional 
understandings  similar  to  the  Monroe  doctrine  ? 
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The  PREsroENT.  None,  whatever.  The  only  agreements  that  I  can 
imagine  he  was  referring  to  are  contained  in  the  exchanges  of  notes 
which  occurred  between  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  Governments  in 
1915  and  1918  with  regard  to  tne  method  and  conditions  of  the  re- 
twm.  of  Shantimg  Provmce  to  China. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  should  be  said  also 
that  later  on  in  his  testimony,  either  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
Senator  Pomerene,  or  perhaps  in  response  to  a  question  oy  Senator 
Swanson,  while  the  witness,  Dr.  Millard,  stated  that  he  deemed  them 
regional  understandings — those  that  he  had  in  mind — he  said  very 
emphatically  that  they  were  totally  unlike  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
ana  would  not  come  under  that  category. 

The  President.  And  in  his  sense  every  treaty  that  concerns  ter- 
ritory anjwhere  aflFects  a  region,  and  is  a  regional  imderstanding; 
but  that  IS  a  very  broad  and  vague  meaning  to  attach  to  the  word. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  President,  I  am  quite  hesi- 
tant about  asking  certain  questions  which  I  wish  to  ask.  I  apol- 
ogize in  advance  for  asking  them,  and  I  trust  you  will  stop  me  at 
once  if  they  are  questions  which  you  deem  inappropriate,  or  that 
ought  not  to  be  asked. 

The  President.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  First,  we  have  pending  now  treaties 
of  peace  with  Austria,  with  Hungary,  with  Bulgaria,  and  with  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  all  of  which  involve  tremendous  new  territorial 
adjustments;  and  under  those  new  territorial  adjustments  we  will 
have  our  obligations,  moral  or  otherwise,  under  the  league  of  nations, 
of  course.  The  new  territorial  adjustments  about  to  be. determined 
upon  in  these  various  treaties  are  really  greater  in  extent,  or  quite  as 
important,  at  least,  as  those  that  are  provided  for  by  the  German 
treaty;  are  they  not  ? 

The  President.  I  should  say  so;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  will  deal  not  only  with  the 
creation  of  the  boimdaries  of  new  nations,  but  possibly  with  the 
subject  of  mandatories,  too? 

The  President.  Well,  the  treaties  will  not  themselves  deal  with 
the  mandatories.  That  is  a  matter  that  will  be  decided  by  the 
league. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  Oh,  yes. 

The  President.  But  the  treaties  will  no  doubt  create  certain 
territories  which  fall  under  the  trusteeship  which  will  lead  to  manda- 
tories. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  there  is  a  very  important — 
in  fact,  the  most  important — part  of  the  territorial  world  settlement 
yet  to  be  made  ? 

The  President.  Well,  in  extent,  yes,  Senator;  so  far  as  the  amount 
of  territory  covered  is  concerned,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  onlv  in  extent,  but  in  their 
character,  and  in  the  numbers  of  peoples  involved,  too,  Mr.  President, 
Is  not  that  accurate  ? 

The  President.  Well,  you  may  bo  right,  Senator;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  you  answered  to  Senator 
Borah  the  question  I  am  about  to  ask,  so  pardon  me  if  it  is  repetitive. 
It  is  this:  W&s  the  United  States  Government  officially  informed,  at 
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any  time  between  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Grermany 
and  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  oi  agreements  made  by  the  alliecl 
Governments  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the  war  ? 

The  President.  No  ;  not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  far  as  you  are  aware,  was  it 
unofficially  informed  during  that  period  ? 

The  President.  I  would  be  more  clear  in  my  answer,  Senator,  if  I 
knew  just  what  you  were  referring  to. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  referring  to  the  so-called 
secret  treaties  which  disposed  of  territory  among  the  belligerents. 

The  President.  You  mean  like  the  treaty  of  London  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  like  the  London  pact. 

The  President.  No;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Could  you  state  whether  or  not 
any  official  investigation  was  made  by  our  Government  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  there  were  any  such  treaties  of  territorial  disposition  ? 

The  President.  There  was  no  such  investigation. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  These  specific  treaties,  then — the 
Treaty  of  London,  on  the  basis  of  which  Italy  entered  the  war;  the 
agreement  with  Roumania,  in  August,  1916;  the  various  agreements 
in  respect  to  Asia  Minor,  and  the  agreements  consummated  in  the 
winter  of  1917  between  France  and  Russia  relative  to  the  frontiers  of 
Geimany,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  the  Saar  Vallev  and  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine — none  of  these  did  we  (and  when  1  say  '*we''  I 
mean  you,  Mr.  President)  have  any  knowledge  of  prior  to  the  con- 
ference at  Paris  ? 

The  President.  No,  sir.  I  can  confidently  answer  that  **No,"  in 
regard  to  myself. 

Senator  McCumber.  Senator  Johnson,  may  I  ask  the  President 
right  here  whether  or  not  after  we  entered  into  the  war  any  treaties 
were  made  between  any  of  our  cobelUgerents  that  were  not  given 
to  us. 

The  President.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  the  secret  treaties  that  vou  have 
reference  to  were  made  prior  to  the  time  we  entered  into  the  war  ? 

ITie  President.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  After  that,  our  cobelUgerents  withheld 
nothingfrom  us;  did  they? 

The  President.  Thev  entered  into  no  agreements. 

Senator  Borah.  Well,  you  asked,  Senator,  if  they  withheld  any- 
thing from  us.     They  withheld  all  that  they  had  had  previously  ? 

The  President,  ^o,  no;  but  he  means,  Did  they  withhold  any 
agreement  that  they  made  after  we  entered  the  war  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  just  what  1  meant. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  We  do  not  know  of  any  engage- 
ments which  have  been  made  subsequent  to  our  entering  into  the  war  ? 

The  President.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfornia.  Those  that  I  have  referred  to — 
and  I  say  this.  Senator,  so  that  you  will  have  no  error  in  respect  to 
it — I  referred  wholly,  I  think,  to  the  treaties  that  were  prior  to  our 
entry  into  the  war. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  famihar,  Mr.  President, 
please,  with  any  agreements  that  were  made  by  the  aUied  Govern- 
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ments  with  the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Council,  the  Polish  National 
Council,  and  the  Jugo-Slav  National  Committee  ? 

The  President,  i  was  aware  of  arrangements  similar  to  those  that 
we  had  ourselves  made  recognizing  those  national  committees  as 
provisional  representatives  of  the  people. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  merely  as  recognizing  govern- 
ments, and  that  these  committees  represented  the  peoples  of  the 
various  coimtries  ? 

The  President.  Yes;  and  the  recogniticm  was  purely  informal. 
It  was  not  an  international  recognition,  but  an  agreement  to  deal 
with  them  as  representatives. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  our  Government  through 

?rou,  Mr.  President,  in  January,  1918,  made  the  14  points  as  the  basis 
or  peace,  were  those  points  made  with  the  knowleage  of  the  existence 
of  the  secret  agreements  ? 

The  President.  No;  ohj  no. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  not  intended,  then,  by  the 
expression  of  these  14  points,  to  supplant  the  aims  contained  in  the 
secret  treaties  ? 

The  President.  Since  I  knew  nothing  of  them,  necessarily  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  quite  so.  Do  you  know,  Mr. 
President,  or  is  it  permissible  for  us  to  be  told,  whether  France  has 
special  military  agreements  with  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia  1 

The  President.  I  know  of  none,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  China  enter  the  war  upon  our 
advice — the  advice  of  the  United  States  ? 

The  President.  I  can  not  tell,  sir.  We  advised  her  to  enter,  and 
she  soon  after  did.  She  had  sought  our  advice.  Whether  that  was 
the  persuasive  advice  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall,  Mr.  President,  that 
preceding  that  advice  we  had  asked  China,  as  one  of  the  neutral 
nations,  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  ? 

The  President.  Whether  we  had  asked  her  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  sir. 

The  President.  I  do  not  recall.  Senator.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Lansing 
can  tell,  though,  from  the  records  of  the  department. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  President, 
whether  or  not  our  Government  stated  to  China  that  if  China  would 
enter  the  war  we  would  protect  her  interests  at  the  peace  conference ! 

The  President.  We  made  no  promises. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No  representations  of  that  sort  ? 

The  President.  No.  She  knew  that  we  would  as  well  as  we  could. 
She  had  every  reason  to  know  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Pardon  mo  a  further  question: 
You  did  make  the  attempt  to  do  it,  too;  did  you  not? 

The  President.  Oh,  indeed  I  did;  very  seriously. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  the  decision  ultimately 
reached  at  the  peace  conference  was  a  disappointment  to  you  ?        ^ 

The  President.  Yes,  sir;  I  may  frankly  say  that  it  was.  f3 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  woula  have  preferred,  as  I 
think  most  of  us  would,  that  there  had  been  a  different  conclusion 
of  the  Shantung  provision,  or  the  Shantung  difficulty  or  controversy, 
at  the  Paris  peace  conference  ? 
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The  President.  Yes:  I  frankly  intimated  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  it  require  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  members  of  the  peace  conference  to  reach  a  decision 
Uke  the  Shantung  decision  ? 

The  President.  Every  decision:  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall,  Mr.  President,  prior 
to  the  decision  on  the  territorial  question  of  Shantung,  or  of  German 
rights  in  Shantimg,  the  racial  equahty  question  coming  before  the 
peace  conference  ? 

The*  President.  I  remember  that  at  one  of  the  sessions  called 
plenary  sessions  a  resolution  regarding  that  matter  was  introduced 
by  the  Japanese  representatives,  but  rather  as  an  expression  of 
opinion  or  nope  and  it  was  not  pressed  for  action. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califorma.  Mr.  President,  the  ptess  at  that 
time  stated  that  it  had  gone  to  a  vote — and  I  trust  some  one  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  in  error — and  that  the  vote  was  1 1  to  6  upon  the 
proposition.     The  dispatches  at  that  time  were  to  that  effect. 

The  President.  I  was  misled,  Senator.  You  are  referring  to  the 
commission  on  a  league  of  nations  i 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

The  President.  There  was  a  vote  there.  There  never  was  a  vote 
on  any  subject  in  the  peace  conference. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  confounded  the  two. 
.  The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  May  I  ask,  if  permissible,  how  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  voted  upon  that  particular 
proposition  ? 

The  President.  Senator,  I  think  it  is  very  natural  you  should 
ask  that.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  answer,  because  that 
touches  the  intimacy  of  a  ^eat  many  controversies  that  occurred  in 
that  conference,  and  I  think  it  is  best,  in  the  interest  of  international 
good  understanding,  that  I  should  not  answer. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  President, 
whetner  or  not  the  American  commission  at  Paris  urged  that  a  defi- 
nite sum  of  reparation  be  fixed  in  the  treaty  ? 

The  President.  It  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  state,  if  appropriate,  why 
that  view  did  not  prevail  ? 

The  President.  No,  Senator,  I  can  not;  and  yet  I  dishke  to 
decline,  because  it  may  create  a  misapprehension  on  your  part.  Let 
me  see  if  I  can  explain  it,  without  indiscretion:  I  womd  be  very  glad, 
gentlemen,  to  tell  you  all  about  it,  if  you  will  leave  it  out  of  the  notes. 
May  I  do  that  ? — because  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  any  wrong  impression 
on  your  minds.     The  explanation  is  perfectly  simple. 

^nator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  question,  please  ? 

The  President.  The  question  is.  Why  was  the  pohcy  urged  by  the 
Cnited  States,  that  we  fix  a  definite  sum  of  reparation  in  the  treaty, 
not  adopted  ? 

Senator  Borah.  I  would  be  content  to  have  it  left  out  of  the  notes 
upon  your  request;  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  still  get  to  the  pubUc, 
and  that  would  put  us  in  an  embarrassing  position. 

The  President.  It  is  not  an  explanation  discreditable  to  anybody, 
but  it  is  an  international  secret.  1  am  quite  at  liberty  to  say  that  the 
United  States  financial  rei3resentatives — ^who.  by  the  way,  made  an 
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admirable  impression  upon  everybody  over  there — did  advocate  the 
fixing  of  a  dennite  sum  for  reparation. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask,  to  clear  up  a  difficulty 
in  my  own  mind,  whether  you  regard  the  answering  of  these  ques- 
tions as  an  indiscretion  because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  other 
negotiations  pending  which  might  be  affected  ? 

The  PREsroENT.  Uh,  no,  sir;  simply  because  they  affect  the  internal 
political  affairs  of  other  countries. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  in  your  judgment,  these  matters  should 
never  be  given  publicity  ? 

The  President.  Matters  of  this  sort. 

Senator  Fall.  I  say,  matters  of  this  sort  that  have  been  referred  to, 
should,  in  your  judgment,  never  be  ^iven  pubUcity;  and  it  is  not 
because  of  pendmg  or  other  negotiations? 

The  President.  Oh,  no;  I  thmk  they  should  not  be  given  pub- 
licity. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
President.    That  is  all  I  desire  to  ask. 

The  President.  You  have  been  very  considerate  in  putting  your 
questions. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President,  as  I  suggested,  I  have  prepared 
several  written  questions,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  my  own 
ideas,  and  several  of  them,  I  may  say,  are  somewhat  in  sequence^ 
and  I  feel  that  if  we  are  going  to  hold  hearings  all  day — that  is, 
if  we  are  all  going  to  have  Uie  time  and  do  not  get  into  arguments 
amon^  ourselves — possibly  it  might  be  just  to  you  to  submit  these 
questions,  as  I  have  prepared  them,  to  you  first,  and  allow  you  to 
look  them  over  before  1  pursue  the  line  of  inquiry.  However,  that  is, 
of  course,  entirely  with  you.  They  do  not  all  refer  directly  to  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  nor  to  the  construction  of  the  treaty,  but  to  other 
matters  relating  to  the  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Before  you  do  that.  Senator,  with 
the  President's  permission  may  I  ask  one  or  two  more  questions  con- 
cemingShantung  which  I  omitted  or  forgot? 

The  President.  Certainly,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  First,  did  Japan  decline  to  sign 
the  award  as  made  or  provided  in  the  peace  treaty? 

The  President.  Her  representatives  informed  us,  Senator,  that 
thev  were  instructed  not  to  sign  in  that  event. 

^nator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  the  determination  finally 
reached  a  balancing  of  the  difficulties  or  the  disadvantages  that 
might  arise  because  of  the  balancing  of  those  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages ? 

The  President.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  answer  that  either 
**ye3"  of  *^no,''  Senator.  It  was  a  matter  of  many  conversations 
and  of  many  arguments  and  persuasions. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  the  decision  reached — ^Lf  yoxx 
will  pardon  the  perfectly  blunt  question — ^because  Japan  declinea  to 
sign  unless  that  decision  was  reached  in  that  way  ? 

The  President.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  true  to  say  *'yes  "** 
to  that  question.  It  was  reached  because  we  thought  it  was  th.o 
best  that  could  be  got,  in  view  of  the  definite  engagements  of  Gre^^ 
Britain  and  France,  and  the  necessity  of  a  unanimous  decision,  whidx 
we  held  to  be  necessary  in  every  case  we  have  decided. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  (}reat  Britain  and  France  adhered 
to  their  original  engagements,  did  thev  not? 

The  President.  T^ey  saia  that  they  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
disregard  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  you,  Mr.  President,  were  the 
one  who  was  endeavoring  to  determine — I  gather  this  from  the  news 
dispatches — the  question  upon  its  merits  and  its  justice. 

The  President.  Our  Grovemment  was  the  only  Government  free 
under  the  circumstances:  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  sir.  Do  you  mind  stating, 
or  would  you  prefer  not,  what  it  was  that  caused  you  ultimately  to 
accede  to  the  decision  that  was  demanded  by  Japan  ? 

The  President.  Only  the  conclusion  that  I  tnought  that  it  was 
the  best  that  could  be  got  under  the  circumstances. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Afay  I  interpolate  there  without  disturbing 
you.  Senator  Johnson  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  Part  6  of  the  hearinjgs  before  our  com- 
mittee, on  page  182,  Senator  Johnson  of  Calif orma  questioned  Secre- 
tary Lansing.     (Reading : ) 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Waa  the  Shantung  deciaion  made  in  order  to  have 
the  Japanese  signatures  to  the  league  of  nations? 

Secretarv  Lansing.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  yoiu*  opinion  was  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that,  because  I  really  have  not  the 
facts  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  along  that  line. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Would  the  Japanese  signatures  to  the  league  of 
nations  have  been  obtained  if  you  had  not  made  the  Shantung  agreement? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  even  though  Shantung  had  not  been  de- 
livered to  Japan,  the  league  of  nations  would  not  have  been  injured? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  you  would  have  had  the  same  signatories  that 
you  have  now? 

Secretarv  Lansing.  Yes;  one  more,  China. 

Senator  IJTohnson  of  California.  One  more,  China.  So  that  the  result  of  the  Shan- 
tung decision  was  simply  to  lose  China^s  signature  rather  than  to  gain  Japan's? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  my  personal  view,  but  I  may  be  wrong  about  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Why  did  you  yield  on  a  question  on  which  you 
thought  you  ought  not  to  yield  and  that  you  thought  was  a  pnnciple? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Because  naturally  we  were  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  it  was  solely  because  you  felt  that  you  were 
subject  to  the  decision  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  you  yielded? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  decision  is  his? 

Secretar>'  Lansing.    Necessarily. 

Now,  I  wondered  whether  Secretary  Lansing  was  well  informed 
about  this  question  or  not? 

The  President.  Well,  my  conclusion  is  dijfferent  from  his,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  coula  not  have  got  the  signature  of 
Japan  if  you  had  not  given  Shantung  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  say  you  wore  notified  to  that  effect? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand,  you  were  notified  that  tney 
had  instructions  not  to  sign  unless  this  was  included. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  And  was  it  your  judgment  that  after  the  treaty 
had  been  ratified,  China's  rights  would  be  protected  and  Japan  would 
surrender  to  China  what  she  said  she  would  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand  it,  you  consider  this  verbal 
agreement  effective  as  relating  to  Shantung  and  you  understood  that 
this  conveyance  would  be  followed  by  a  conveyance  to  China. 

The  President.  Not  to  supersede  it,  but  the  action  by  Japan  is  to 
follow. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  beg  your  pardon,  what  was  your 
question  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  The  conveyance  or  retransfer  of  the  German 
possessions  in  Shantung  is  to  be  followed  by  Japan's  conveyance  of 
this  back  to  China,  according  to  this  agreement.  One  is  as  effective 
as  the  other. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  but,  Mr.  President,  you  would 
have  much  preferred  to  have  a  different  disposition,  notwithstanding 
the  promise  of  Japan  in  the  treaty,  would  you  not? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fall,  would  this  be  a  practical  suggestion  ?    I  have  no  ob- 

t'ection  to  sitting  here  all  day.  Indeed,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
laving  limch  prepared,  if  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  woula  be 
kind  enough  to  join  me.  But  since  your  questions  are  written,  per- 
haps you  might  leave  them  with  me  and  let  me  give  such  answers  as 
I  feel  I  can. 

Senator  Fall.  Precisely,  Mr.  President.  I  can  say  to  you,  sir,  that 
I  prepared  the  questions  with  some  care  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
inyself ,  and  I  thmk  that  it  might  not  be  entirely  fair  to  you  to  answer 
offhand  a  series  of  questions,  when  I  have  the  theory  m  mind  along 
which  I  am  propoimding  the  questions — that  is,  one  may  leitd  to 
another — and  I  think  it  would  be  only  fair  to  vou  that  you  might 
have  the  questions  so  you  can  read  them  and  follow  it. 

The  President.  Will  you  state  the  theory  at  the  top  [laughter]! 

Senator  Fall.  There  are  two  or  three  theories.  The  nrst  question 
that  I  woidd  like  to  ask  is,  ^*In  your  judgment  have  you  not  the  au- 
thority by  proclamation  to  declare  in  words  that  peace  exists,  and 
thus  restore  the  status  of  peace  between  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  and  those  with  whom  we  declared  war  ? "  If 
you  choose,  I  will  read  the  following  question. 

The  President.  That  sets  the  key  to  them,  I  suppose. 

Senator  Fall.  To  several  of  them.  Then  there  are  others  along 
other  lines,  one  of  which  leads  to  another. 

The  President.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  them  as  far  as  I  can. 

Senator  Fall.  That  can  be  done  later  or  now,  just  as  you  please. 

Senator  Williams.  Suppose  we  take  a  recess. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  more  ques- 
tions. 

The  President.  I  had  thought  that  I  would  send  you  in  the 
replies. 

Senator  Fall.  That  would  certainly  be  satisfactory  to  me.  You 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  same  publicity  that  is  being  given 
now? 
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The  President.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  There  are  two  or  three  different  lines  of  questions. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  would  probably  get  more  clear  informa- 
tion if  you  take  that  method. 

Senator  Fall.  I  think  so.  They  are  not  in  any  sense^  Mr.  President, 
prepared  as  catch  questions,  otherwise  I  would  not  submit  them  to 
you.  If  you  were  on  the  stand,  and  I  were  cross-examining  you  as  a 
witness,  I  would  prefer  not  to  let  you  see  the  whole  series  of  questions. 
But  I  think  that  is  fair,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  if  it  is  satis- 
factory to  you  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  me. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  reply  to  Senator  Lodge's  inquiry  I  jotted 
down  a  few  questions  at  random  with  the  idea  of  asking  some  if  they 
had  not  been  touched  upon  by  other  members  of  the  committee. 
I  have  some  that  I  would  like  to  ask,  but  I  want  to  conform  to  the 
convenience  of  the  President  and  the  committee  as  to  when  it  shall  be 
done.  I  do  not  mean  to  delay  you  on  your  luncheon  hour  or  anything 
of  that  kind. 

The  President.  The  luncheon  hour  is  1  o'clock,  and  I  was  in 
hopes  that  you  gentlemen  would  remain  for  lunch. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  want  to  absorb  the  remaining  time 
if  other  Senators  want  to  go  on  now.  I  am  perfectly  \\  illing  to  wait 
until  they  are  finished. 

Senator  Harding.  I  would  like  to  hear  your  questions. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  not  sure  what  questions  I  will  ask 
except  I  made  some  notes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  rather  come  back  to-morrow  morning 
at  half  past  1 0. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  We  have  an  engagement  to-morrow  morning 
for  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  must  have  some  consideration  for  the 
President's  time. 

Senator  Harding.  I  just  want  to  reserve  one  question. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  not  want  to  ask  it  now? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  until  1  o'clock. 

Senator  Brandegee.  T  have  here  the  President's  statement 
which  he  read  to  us  when  we  met  here  this  morning,  and  in  it  he 
states: 

Nothing.  I  am  led  to  believe,  stands  in  the  way  of  the  ratiricalion  of  the  treaty 
except  certain  doubts  vinth  regard  to  the  meaning  and  implication  of  certain  artielep 
of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations ;  and  I  niu?t  frankly  fay  that  I  am  unable 
to  understand  why  puch  doubts  should  be  entertained. 

Ncwr,  I  do  not  believe  the  President  is  correctly  informed  as  to 
the  situation  if  he  believes  that.  There  are  things  in  the  treaty 
itself  \vhich  militate  against  the  ratification,  in  my  opinion,  of  the 
treaty  without  amendment.  Did  you  have  in  mind,  Mr.  President, 
when  you  read  that  to  us,  the  Shantung  provision  of  the  treaty  ? 

The  President.  I  certainly  had  that  m  mind,  Senator,  but  I  did 
not  understand  that  that  stood  in  the  way  of  ratification.  I  am,  of 
course,  acting  only  upon  such  information  as  I  have  received. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  understand — and  that  is  the  reason  of 
taking  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  you  that  you  may  not  bo  well 
informed  in  this  respect.  Of  course  there  is  opposition  by  a  great 
many  Senators  to  the  entire  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  you  know,  that  is,  article  1  of  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
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sallies.  Then  there  is  opposition  to  the  various  parts  of  the  cove- 
nants of  the  league  and  not  to  the  whole  league,  by  other  Senators. 
Then  there  is  a  great  opposition,  fundamental  and  sincere,  to  the 
Shantung  provision,  whicn  is  in  the  body  of  the  treaty  itself,  and 
which  can  only  be  cured  by  an  amendment.  As  I  imderstand  it, 
no  reservation  that  we  could  make  in  the  resolution  of  ratification 
would  be  efffective  to  strike  out  the  Shantimg  provision.  It  must 
be  cured,  if  it  is  cured,  by  a  straight  out-and-out  amendment,  striking 
that  from  the  treaty.  That,  of  course,  would  necessitate  the  re- 
submission of  the  treaty  to  the  signatories  who  have  already  signed  it. 
Now,  you  state  later  on  that  every  suggestion  of  the  United  States 
was  accepted,  that  is  after  you  went  back,  after  you  had  your  con- 
ference with  us  last  March,  and  having  obtained  our  views  as  to  the 
necessity  for  certain  changes  in  the  first  draft  of  the  covenant,  you 
state  [reading] : 

The  view  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  questions  I  have  mentioned  had, 
in  fact,  already  been  accepted  by  the  commission  and  there  was  supposed  to  be  notiiiDg 
inconsistent  with  them  in  the  araf  t  of  the  covenant  first  adopted. 

And  omitting  a  few  lines  which  do  not  apply  to  that  you  say 
[reading] : 

There  was  absolutely  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  one  of  the  resulting  pro- 
visions of  the  covenant  in  the  minds  of  those  who  (mrticipated  in  drafting  them,  and 
I  respectfully  submit  that  there  is  nothing  vague  or  doubtful  in  their  wording. 

Of  course  that  is  yom*  opinion,  if  I  may  say  so. 

The  President.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  you  are  familiar  with  the  statements, 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  ex-Senator  Root,  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  Mr. 
Taf  t,  and  other  able  lawyers  of  the  country  have  made  with  respect 
to  the  necessity  for  reservations  if  we  are  to  ratify  the  treaty,  are 
you  not  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is,  you  admit  that  there  are  grave 
doubts  among  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  country  as  to  the  necessitv  for 
reservations  or  the  alternative  between  reservations  and  ratifying 
the  whole  treaty,  as  it  is  expjressed  in  the  vernacular,  without  the 
dotting  of  an  '*i''  or  the  crossing  of  a  'H/' 

The  President.  I  admit  that  there  are  those  difficulties  in  a 
great  many  minds. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  of  course,  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  if 
difficulties  arise  as  to  the  construction  of  any  provision  of  the  treaty 
after  we  have  passed  from  the  scene,  what  we  thought  the  provisions 
of  the  treat}^  or  of  the  covenent  meant,  will  not  l>e  very  powerful 
in  the  construction  that  may  be  placed  upon  it  by  those  who  then 
have  to  determine  what  it  means,  will  it  ? 

The  President.  The  vote  of  the  United  States  will  be  essential. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  mean  that.  The  fact  that  you 
think  now  that  every  thing  in  the  treaty  is  plain  and  that  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  any  provisions,  and  the  fact  that  I 
think  there  is  grave  doubt  about  many  of  the  provisions,  will  not 
seriously  affect  the  opinion  of  the  council  or  of  the  arbitrator  that 
finally  passes  upon  the  true  meaning  of  the  treaty  when  dispute 
arises. 

The  President.  No,  Senator;  but  the  plain  wording  of  the  treaty 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  the  meaning  of  the  wording  is  plain. 
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Senator  Brandeqee.  That  is  simply  another  way  of  stating,  is  it 
not,  that  you  are  clear  in  your  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
are  plain?  But  I  am  suggesting  that  there  will  be  a  dispute  between 
nations  as  to  what  the  treaty  means  after  we  have  passed  from  the 
scene. 

The  President.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  question  of  being  confident  of 
what  language  means,  not  confident  of  an  opmion. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  I  mean,  we  derive  our  opinions  as  to  the 
meanings  of  the  treaty  from  the  language  of  the  treaty,  do  we  not  ? 

The  rRESEDENT.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Now  they  would  derive  their  constniction 
of  what  the  treaty  means  from  the  language  of  it,  we  not  being 
there  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  So  that  what  we  think  about  it  now  will  not 
be  determinative  in  an  international  court  or  before  an  arbitrator  20 
years  hence  in  case  of  a  dispute  between  two  nations  as  to  the  mean- 
mg  of  the  treaty  ? 

The  President.  Certainly  not,  but  the  language  will. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Of  course  they  will  have  the  language  before 
them,  but  the  language  which  determines  it  is  now  in  dispute  be- 
tween you  and  certain  lawyers  of  the  country  and  certain  Senators 
as  to  its  meaning.  Now  what  provision  is  there  in  the  treatv  for 
the  determination  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  interpretation  of  a  clause 
of  the  treaty  if  such  dispute  arises  ? 

The  President.  The  covenant  states  that  there  are  certain  ques- 
tions which  are  acknowledged  as  being  especially  suitable  for  sub- 
mission to  arbitration.     One  of  those  is  the  meaning  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  does  the  treaty  provide  about    that  ? 

The  President.  You  have  it  there,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Yes,  sir:  I  wondered  if  you  remembered  it. 

The  President.  I  think  I  do  so,  but  you  have  the  language. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Yes.  Article  12  of  the  league  provides 
[reading] : 

The  membere  of  the  league  agree  that  if  there  should  arise  between  them  any  dis- 
pute likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture,  they  will  submit  the  matter  either  to  arbitration  or  to 
inquiry  by  the  council,  and  they  agree  in  no  case  to  resort  to  war  until  three  months 
after  the  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  the  report  by  the  council. 

That  is,  if  there  is  a  dispute,  as  I  construe  this,  between  members 
of  the  league  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  covenant  or  any  article  thereof, 
it  shall  be  referred  to  the  arbitrators. 

The  President.  Only  if  the  parties  agree. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Or  to  tne  councu  ? 

The  President.  Or  to  the  council;  yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  That  is,  the  council  is  to  determine  the  mean- 
ing of  the  covenant? 

The  President.  No,  Senator;  I  beg  your  pardon.  There  are  two 
processes.  If  the  parties  agree  to  submit  to  ai'bitration,  of  course 
it  is  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  the  decision  is  final.  If  they 
think  it  is  a  question  that  they  are  not  willing  to  submit  to  arbitra- 
tion, then  they  must  submit  it  to  the  coxmcu  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  and  a  recommendation,  but  that  opinion  and  recommenda- 
tion do  not  bind. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Is  there  any  possible  way  authoritatively 
of  determining  without  war  what  the  treaty  means  ? 
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The  President.  That  is  true  of  every  treaty,  Senator.  If  you 
re-express  it  in  the  language  of  the  Senators  to  whom  you  refer  and 
there  is  a  dispute  about  the  meaning  of  that,  the  same  would  apply. 
You  can  not  use  any  language,  I  assume,  which  <?ould  not  possibly 
give  rise  to  some  sort  of  mspute. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  assume  that  if  it  provided  that  if  there 
should  arise  between  the  members  of  the  lea^e  any  dispute  in  rela- 
tion to  the  construction  of  any  article  of  the  covenant  of  the  league 
of  nations,  such  dispute  shoiJd  be  referred  to  an  arbitrator,  and  the 
members  would  agree  to  be  bound  by  its  decision;  that  would  bean 
agreement  for  an  authoritative  determination  of  what  the  treaty 
meant. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  as  it  is  they  will  submit  the  matter 
either  to  arbitration  or  to  inauiry  by  the  coimcil,  and  so  forth.  Now, 
you  say  that  the  opinion  of  tne  council  to  which  the  dispute  has  been 
submitted  is  only  advisory? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Then  suppose  one  party  to  the  dispute 
against  whom  the  council  decides  declines  to  abide  by  it? 

The  President.  Then  there  is  war,  but  not  within  three  months 
of  the  opinion  of  the  coimcil. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Under  article  10  the  members  of  the  league 
undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external  aggression  the 
territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  oi  all  members 
of  the  league.  That  is  a  contract  between  the  si^atories.  We  say: 
"We  imdertake  to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  members 
against  external  aggression,''  which  means  that  we  contract  to  do  it, 
does  it  not  ? 

The  President.  We  engage  to  do  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  means  an  international  contract,  does  it 
not,  a  compact,  an  agreement? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Whether  that  is  a  moral  or  legal  obligation, 
'  it  is  an  obligation  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  course,  it  is  a  moral  dutv  to  keep  a 

Sromise,  and  this  is  an  international  promise;  so  that  the  distinction 
etween  a  moral  obligation  and  a  legal  one  seems  to  me  to  be  not  of 
groat  importance,  because  we  are  obligated  in  anv  event. 

The  President.  Pardon  me;  I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, because  the  element  of  judgment  enters  into  it  as  it  does 
not  in  the  other. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  mean  the  judgment  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  a  moral  obligation  ? 

The  President.  Xo.  For  example,  a  cjuestion  is  submitted  to 
arbitration  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  decision  shall  be  final.  The 
judgment  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy^  mav  be  that  the 
decision  is  a  very  bad  one,  but  it  has  to  accept  it;  tne  element  of 

J'udgment  is  excluded  altogether;  but,  vrith  regard  to  the  method  of 
ulnlling  the  obligations  of  a  covenant  like  that  under  consideration 
tiiere  is  freedom  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  league.  It  seems  to  me  that  makes  a  very  considerable  differ- 
ence. 
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Senator  Harding.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  interrupt  right 
there  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  will. 

Senator  Harding.  I  dislike  to  interrupt  the  Senator. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Senator  Harding.  The  President  expressed  a  while  aeo  surprise 
that  I  raised  a  question  as  to  the  value  of  this  compact  oecause  of 
the  moral  obligation  feature.  Let  me  premise  by  the  statement  that 
I  look  upon  a  moral  obligation  as  that  which  the  conscience  of  the 
contracting  party  impels.  The  conscience  of  any  nation  in  Europe, 
for  example,  may  be  warped  by  its  prejudices,  racial,  geographical, 
and  otherwise.  If  that  be  true  and  any  nation  may  put  aside  or 
exercise  its  judgment  as  to  the  moral  obligation  in  accepting  an^ 
recommendation  of  the  league,  really  what  do  we  get  out  of  this 
international  compact  in  the  enforcement  of  any  decree  t 

The  President.  We  get  the  centering  upon  it  generally  of  the 
definite  opinion  of  the  world,  expressed  through  the  authoritative 
organs  of  the  responsible  governments. 

Senator  Harding.  Another  Question:  That  is  surrendering  the 
suggestion  of  a  moral  obligation  for  this  Republic  to  the  prejudices  or 
necessities  of  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  is  it  not  ? 

The  President.  I  do  not  understand  that  we  make  such  a  sur- 
render. 

Senator  Harding.  Would  vou  not  understand  a  decree  by  the 
council  to  be  a  suggestion  of  this  moral  obligation  ? 

The  President.  Certainly  I  would,  but  we  would  have  to  concur 
in  that  before  it  had  wiy  force  of  any  kind. 

Senator  Harding.  Would  it  not  be  quite  as  moral  for  this  Republic 
itself  to  determine  its  moral  obligations  ? 

The  President.  Undoubtedly,  Senator;  but  in  the  meantime  the 
world  would  not  have  the  knowledge  before  it  that  there  will  be  con- 
certed action  by  all  the  responsible  governments  of  the  world  in  the 
protection  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  minute  you  do  away  with 
that  assurance  to  the  world  you  have  reached  the  situation  which 
produced  the  Grerman  war. 

Senator  Harding.  What  becomes  of  our  standing  among  nations  if 
the  coimcil  fixes  a  moral  obligation  upon  us  and  we  reject  the  judg- 
ment of  the  council  as  to  the  moral  obligation  ? 

The  President.  Pardon  me  if  I  remind  you  that  we  always  have 
to  concur  in  that. 

Senator  Harding.  Precisely;  but  the  council  state  what  consti- 
tutes the  moral  obhgation,  if  we  agree;  but  if  we  do  not  agree,  then. 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  we  have  rejected  its  judgment  as  to  a  moral 
obligation. 

T^e  President,  Certainly;  and  I  hold  that  we  are  at  liberty  to 
do  that,  if  our  moral  judgment  honestly  differs  from  the  moral  judg- 
ment of  the  world. 

Senator  Harding.  Then,  let  us  go  back  to  the*  original  inquiry. 
What  permanent  value  is  there,  then,  to  tliis  compact  ? 

The  President.  The  greatest  permanent  value,  Senator,  is  the 
point  that  I  have  raised.  We  are  assuming  that  the  United  States 
will  not  concur  in  the  general  moral  judgment  of  the  world.  In  my 
opinion,  she  generally  will.  If  it  had  been  known  that  this  war  was 
coming  on,  her  moral  judgment  would  have  concurred  with  that  of 
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the  other  Governments  of  the  world,  with  that  of  the  other  peoples 
of  the  world;  and  if  Germany  had  known  that  there  was  a  possibility 
of  that  sort  of  concurrence,  she  never  would  have  dared  to  do  what 
she  did.  Without  such  notice  served  on  the  powers  that  may  wish 
to  repeat  the  folly  that  Germany  cominenced,  there  is  no  assurance 
to  the  world  that  there  will  be  peace  even  for  a  generation,  whereas 
if  they  know  beforehand  that  there  will  be  that  concert  of  judgment, 
there  is  the  most  tremendous  guaranty. 

Senator  Harding.  But,  Mr.  President,  nobody  expressed  for  us 
our  moral  obligation  to  enter  into  this  war.  That  was  our  own 
expression,  was  it  not? 

The  President.  Certainly;  it  was  our  concurrence  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world. 

Senator*  Harding.  One  of  the  points  I  am  getting  at,  if  I  can 
make  it  clear,  is  the  necessity  of  a  written  compact  for  this  Republic 
to  fulfill  its  moral  obligations  to  civilization. 

The  President.  Senator,  this  Republic,  if  I  interpret  it  rightly, 
does  not  need  a  suggestion  from  any  quarter  to  fulfill  its  moral 
obligations. 

Senator  Harding.  I  quite  agree  with  that. 

The  President.  But  it  steadies  the  -whole  world  by  its  promise 
beforehand  that  it  will  stand  with  other  nations  of  similar  judgment 
to  maintain  right  in  the  world. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President,  then  if  the  commissioner  of  the 
United  States  on  the  council  were  to  join  with  the  other  members 
of  the  council  in  fixing  a  moral  ooligation  upon  the  United  States, 
and  the  Congress  and  the  President,  acting  as  part  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government,  were  to  reject  that  judCTaent,  would  it 
not  have  a  very  disastrous  effect  upon  the  league,  Qirow  the  world 
into  chaos,  and  imdo  all  that  has  been  done  ? 

The  President.  It  might;  but  you  are  assuming  a  case 

Senator  Fall.  Certainly;  we  have  to  assume  cases. 

The  President,  Where  we  wotdd  have  to  assume  that  responsi- 
bility, because,  being  part  of  the  Government,  we  would  in  e\^ery 
case  really  express  tne  judgment  of  the  American  people,  and  if  the 
imhappy  time  should  ever  come  when  that  judgment  is  against  the 
judgment  of  the  rest  of  the  world  we  would  have  to  express  it. 

Senator  Fall.  Certainly.  Mr.  President,  I  am  possibly  looking, 
as  Bacon  said,  at  a  distance. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Would  our  moral  conviction  of  the  unright- 
eousness of  tJie  German  war  have  brought  us  into  this  war  if  Ger- 
many had  not  committed  any  acts  against  us,  without  the  le^:ue  of 
nations,  as,  of  course,  we  had  no  league  of  nations  at  that  time  ? 

The  President.  I  hope  it  would  eventually.  Senator,  as  things 
developed. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Do  you  think  if  Germany  had  committed  no 
act  of  war  or  no  act  of  injustice  against  our  citizens  that  we  would 
have  gotten  into  ttiis  war  ? 

The  President.  I  do  think  so. 

Senator  MoCumber.  You  think  we  would  have  gotten  in  anyway  I 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  do. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  resume,  for  I  kept  still 

all  morning- 

Senator  Fall.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me  a  moment,  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  President  to  excuse  me,  as  I  have  an  engagement. 
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The  Fbesident.  I  am  sorry,  Senator,  that  you  are  obliged  to  leave. 

Senator  Fall.  I  regret,  sir,  that  I  have  an  engagement  with,  my 
wife,  who  is  not  in  very  good  health. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Now,  if  I  mav  proceed  without  interruption, 
which  breaks  the  continuity  of  my  thought  and  use?  a  great  dfeal  of 
time,  I  will  be  through  in  a  very  few  minutes.  As  I  understand  the 
President,  his  construction  of  article  10  is  that  if  the  council  considers 
.the  question  of  external  aggression  upon  a  member  of  the  league,  we, 
having  signed  this  treaty  with  aiticle  10  in  it,  in  which  we  undertake 
to  preserve  a^inst  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  of  all 
members  of  tne  leaeue,  can  then  say,  it  18  a  moral  question  into  which 
the  element  of  ju<%ment  enters  and  we,  considering  our  jud^ent 
binding  at  the  time,  do  not  care  to  a£^ee  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  council.  If  every  member  of  the  league  is  at  liberty  to  take  that 
view  of  its  moral  and  l^al  obligations  under  article  10,  and  declines 
to  do  what  the  council  recommends,  and  if  it  is  known  in  advance 
that  that  is  the  construction  placed  upon  article  10  by  those  who 
framed  it,  it  does  not  seem  to  me — and  this  is  merely  my  opinion — 
that  the  terror  to  wrongdoers  by  what  is  hoped  to  be  the  xmited, 
concerted  action  of  the  members  of  the  league  in  the  concentration 
of  its  powers  to  suppress  the  wrongdoer  willhave  the  effect  that  the 
President  thinks  it  wUl.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  that  Germany 
would  have  refrained  from  war  if  she  had  known  that  article  10  was 
in  existence. 

Article  10  ssLys: 

In  case  of  any  such  aggression,  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  dan^r  of  mich  aggression, 
the  council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  lulfilled. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  an  obligation  in  a  contract,  and  I 
know  of  but  one  way  to  perform  an  obligation  that  you  have  con- 
tracted to  perform,  and  that  is  to  perform  it.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  admits  of  any  qualifications  after  you  sign  the  treatj^.  I  want  to 
call  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  the  external  aggression  which  we 
undertake,  if  we  sign  this  treaty,  to  repel  or  guarantee  against  is  not 
stated  in  the  treaty  at  all  to  be  an  unwarranted  aggression.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  President  if  the  league  Were  in  existence  and  Hungary  and 
Roumania  were  members  of  it,  and  Roumania  were  in  the  position  she 
now  is,  having  raided  the  territorial  integrity  of  Hungary  and  marched 
through  its  capital  and  occupied  it,  and  the  council,  as  its  duty  would 
be  under  the  covenant,  considered  what  was  best  to  be  done  and 
advised  us  to  send  immediately  to  cooperate  with  them  100,000  men, 
whether  we  would  be  at  liberty  to  discuss  whether  we  were  morallv 
bound  by  article  10  of  the  covenant  and  decline  to  send  the  men,  and, 
if  we  were,  could  we  do  it  without  risking  being  called  an  ^*  inter- 
national slacker"  by  the  other  members  of  the  league? 

The  Pbesident.  Senator,  since  you  have  made  tne  case  a  concrete 
one  I  am  afraid  I  ought  not  to  answer  it,  because  it  involves  a  judg- 
ment as  between  Roumania  and  Himgary. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  withdraw  the  names  of  the  two  countries, 
and  assume  the  circumstances. 

The  President.  Let  me  say  that  I  take  it  for  granted  that  in 
practically  every  case  the  United  States  would  respond;  but  that  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  Question.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  a  moral 
obligation  is  to  be  fulfilled,  and  I  am  confident  that  our  Nation  will 
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fulfill  it,  but  that  does  not  remove  from  each  mdividual  case  the 
element  of  judgment  which  we  are  free  to  exercise  in  two  stages:  We 
are,  first,  free  to  exercise  it  in  the  vote  of  our  representative  on  the 
coimcil,  who  will  of  course  act  imder  instructions  from  the  home  Grov- 
emment;  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  are  to  exercise  it  when  the 
President,  acting  upon  the  action  of  the  council,  makes  his  recom- 
mendation to  Congress.  Then,  Congress  is  to  exercise  its  judgment 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  instructions  of  the  Executive  to  our  member 
of  the  coimcil  were  well-founded,  and  whether  the  case  is  one  of 
distinct  moral  obligation. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Suppose  that  each  member  of  the  council, 
as  you  say,  acting  imder  mstructions  from  its  home  Government, 
including  our  representative  on  the  council,  should  think,  for  instance, 
that  Rumania  was  entirely  right  in  some  invasion  of  Hiu^ary,  and 
public  sentiment  was  that  way,  but  that  our  Government  instructed 
our  representative  to  vote  with  the  foreign  members  of  the  council 
to  support  Hungary — suppose  the  pubhc  sentiment  of  the  other 
members  and  of  the  people  of  this  country  were  in  favor  of  Roumania, 
what  sort  of  a  position  would  we  be  in  to  fulfill  our  guaranty  ? 

The  PREsroENT.  In  order  to  answer  that  question  I  must  go  a  litlie 
bit  afield.  In  the  first  place,  I  understand  that  article  to  mean  thai 
no  nation  is  at  liberty  to  invade  the  territorial  integrity  of  another. 
That  does  not  mean  to  invade  for  purposes  of  warfare,  but  to  impair 
the  territorial  intemty  of  another  nation.  Its  territorial  int^nty 
is  not  destroyed  by  armed  intervention;  it  is  destroyed  by  tiid 
retention  of  territory,  by  taking  territory  away  from  it;  that  impairs 
its  territorial  integrity.  I  understand  the  covenant  to  mean  that 
that  is  in  no  case  permissible  by  the  action  of  a  single  nation  against 
another;  that  there  is  only  one  permissible  method  and  that  is,  if 
territorial  arrangements  are  imsatisfactory,  that  they  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world  through  the  lei^e  and  that  then 
the  lea^e  should  exercise  such  rights  as  it  may  be  able  to  exercise  for 
a  readjiistment  of  boundaries. 

I  beUeve  that  territorial  aggression,  in  the  sense  of  territorial 
capture,  is,  by  the  wording  of  the  act,  made  illegitimate. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  words  are  not  **  territorial  aggression," 
but  ^'external  aggression." 

The  President.  But  it  says  the  preservation  of  its  territorial 
integrity  against  external  aggression. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Suppose  the  external  aggressor,  having  got- 
ten within  the  territory  of  tne  aggressee,  stays  there  ? 

The  President.  Then  that  impairs  the  territorial  integrity. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Certainly;  and  then  on  a  call  by  the  coimcil 
for  us  to  perform  our  international  contract  under  article  10,  if 
Conygress  does  not  favor  performing  it  you  think  we  would  not  be 
subject  to  criticism  by  the  other  members  of  the  league? 

The  President.  On,  we  might  be  subject  to  criticism;  but  I 
think  Congress  would  be  at  liberty  to  form  its  own  judgment  as  to 
the  circumstances. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  agree  with  you  entirely,  and  under  our 
Constitution  Congress  would  have  to  do  so. 

The  President.  Yes;  that  is  understood  by  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  course:  but  I  am  assuming  if  the  council 
should  advise  us  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  Congress  reiused  to  do  it — 
and  if  every  nation's  representative  assembly  can  do  the  same  thing, 
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it  seems  to  me  like  a  rope  of  sand  and  not  an  effective  tribunal  which 
would  result  in  promoting  peace. 

The  Pbesident.  The  reason  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  Senator,  is 
that  I  do  not  think  such  a  refusal  would  likely  often  occur.  I  believe 
it  would  be  only  upon  the  gravest  grounds — and  in  case  Congress  is 
right,  I  am  indflferent  to  foreign  criticism. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Of  course,  we  would  always  think  we  were 
right,  I  assume.  Now,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  article  15.  I 
do  this  simply  because  you  think  all  these  provisions  are  clear,  and 
I  want  to  say  in  that  connection  that  we  had  Mr.  Miller,  who  described 
himself  as  the  technical  expert  or  adviser  to  the  American  Peace 
Commission,  especially,  I  thmk,  on  questions  of  international  law. 

The  President.  The  League  of  Nations. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  We  had  him  before  our  committee,  and  he 
answered  this  question,  that  I  am  about  to  ask,  in  three  different 
wavs  and  we  could  not,  of  course,  get  much  information  from  him; 
and  he  promised  to  take  it  under  adrisement  and  to  give  us  his  con- 
sidered opinion,  but  he  has  not  done  so.  Now,  article  15,  in  the  last 
two  paragraphs  provides. 

The  council  mav  in  any  case  under  thia  article  refer  the  dispute  to  the  assembly, 
rhe  dispute  shall  he  so  referred  at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute,  provided 
that  such  request  be  made  within  14  days  after  the  Bubmismon  of  the  dispute  to  the 
council. 

In  any  case  referred  to  the  assembly,  all  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  of  article 
12  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  council  shall  apply  to  the  action  and  powers 
of  the  assembly,  provided  that  a  report  made  by  the  assembly,  if  conciured  in  oy  the 
representatives  ol  those  members  of  the  league  represented  on  the  council  and  of  a 
majority  of  the  other  members  of  the  league,  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  representa- 
tives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  shall  have  the  same  force  as  a  report  by  the  council 
concurred  in  by  all  the  mv^mbers  thereof  other  than  the  representatives  of  one  or  more 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  says  **  represented  on  the  council  and  of  a 
majoritj  of  the  other  members  of  the  league.'*  Does  that  mean  that 
the  various  members  of  the  league  have  got  to  act  upon  that  as  sepa- 
rate Governments,  or  does  it  mean  the  representatives  of  the  otner 
members  of  the  league  ? 

The  President.  I  do  not  quite  imderstand  that  question. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  It  says: 

A  report  made  by  the  assembly,  if  concurred  in  by  the  representatives  of  those 
members  of  the  league  represented  on  the  council  and  of  a  majority  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  league. 

Does  that  mean  there  ''and  a  majority  of  the  other  reprasenta tives 
of  members  of  the  league  in  the  assembly ''? 

The  President.  Yes;  I  assume  so. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  it  does  not  sav  so.  It  leaves  it  as  though 
the  members  of  the  league  could  act  independently  of  their  repre- 
sentatives and  the  assembly. 

The  President.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  assume  it  means  what  you  say. 

The  President.  Yes;  I  assume  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Very  well.  Now,  the  question:  Supposing 
there  wore  a  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  that  portion  of  the 
British  Empire  known  as  the  United  Eangdom — England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wales — as  to  some  right  of  one  of  our  ships  to  enter  an 
English  port,  for  instance,  and  that  dispute  should  come  before  the 
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council,  and,  upon  the  request  of  Great  Britain,  it  should  be  remoyed 
to  the  assembly.  The  article  I  have  just  read  provides  for  a  report 
concurred  in  **  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  representatives  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute." 

The  PEEsroENT.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  all  the  self-governing  colonies  oi 
England,  or  at  least  five  of  them,  have  a  vote  in  the  assembly,  and 
the  British  Empire  also  has  a  vote.  I  assxmie  in  the  case  of  the 
dispute  which  I  nave  supposed,  of  course,  the  United  States  woiild  be 
excluded  from  voting,  as  being  a  party  to  the  dispute;  and  I  assume 
the  British  Empire  would  be  excluded,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

The  President.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  assimie. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  asstmie  also  that  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  and  India  would  be  excluded  ? 

The  President.  They  are  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  are  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  but 
are  they  parties  to  the  dispute  which  I  have  supposed  to  have  arisen 
between  us  and  England  ? 

The  President.  I  admit.  Senator,  that  that  is  a  complicated 
question;  but  my  judgment  about  it  is  quite  dear.  I  think  I  can 
give  one  instead  of  three  answers. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

The  President.  Disputes  can  arise  only  through  the  Govemm^itB 
which  have  international  representation.  In  other  words,  diplo- 
matically speaking,  there  is  only  one  ''British  Empire."  The  parts 
of  it  are  but  pieces  of  the  whole.  The  dispute,  therefore,  in  the  case 
you  have  supposed,  would  be  between  the  United  States  as  a  diplo- 
matic unit  and  the  British  Empire  as  a  diplomatic  unit.  That  is  tiie 
only  ground  upon  which  the  two  nations  cotild  deal  with  one  another, 
whether  bv  way  of  dispute  or  agreement.  Therefore,  I  have  assumed, 
and  confidently  assumed,  that  the  representatives  of  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  would  be  excluded. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  should  think  that  would  be  only  fair,  and 
I  would  assume  that;  but  Mr.  Miller  answered  that  question  by  saying 
first  that  he  was  in  doubt;  secondly,  that  the  self-governing  colonies 
of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  British  Empire  would  not  be  excluded, 
because  they  were  not  parties  to  the  dispute;  and  then,  third,  that 
thev  would  be  excluded  because  they  were  parts  of  the  British  Empire; 
and  if  the  legal  adviser  of  the  commission  was  that  much  confused,  I 
feel  that  I  need  not  apologize  for  being  confused  myself. 

The  President.  No ;  but  the  commission  was  not  confused. 

Senator  Knox.  May  I  say  this:  I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting 
when  Mr.  Miller  testified.  TTiie  fact  is  that  while  it  is  technically  true, 
as  the  President  says,  that  the  British  self-governing  colonies  deal 
diplomatically  through  the  British  foreign  office,  it  is  only  true  in  a 
most  technical  sense.  They  are  absomtely  autonomous,  even  in 
their  diplomatic  dealings,  as  to  matters  that  aflfect  them.  For  in- 
stance, 1  remember  when  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement  was 
negotiated  in  1911,  the  delegates  sent  to  negotiate  the  agreement 
were  from  Canada.  Great  Britain  did  not  appear  at  the  hearings  or 
conferences  at  all,  and  in  every  sense  Canada  was  just  as  autono- 
mous in  conducting  her  international  negotiations  as  she  would  have 
been  if  she  had  been  an  absolutely  independent  government. 
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The  PREsroENT.  Yes;  but  this,  you  see,  Senator,  is  a  combination 
of  definite  Governments  that  have  definite  international  relations 
with  each  other. 

Senator  KInox.  But  the  fact  that  vou  give  representation  to  Canada 
and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  other  autonomous  self-governing 
British  colonies  rather  contradicts  the  idea,  does  it  not,  that  they  are 
one  Government? 

The  President.  I  think  not,  sir;  because  in  making  up  the  con- 
stitution of  the  council  it  was  provided,  to  speak  with  technical 
accuracy,  that  the  five  principal  allied  or  associated  Governments 
should  each  have  one  representative  in  the  league;  and  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  treat jr  itself  those  powers  are  enumerated,  and 
among  others  is  the  British  Empire.  '  *The  Empire  of  Great  Britain,''  , 
I  think,  is  the  technical  term.  Therefore,  then'  unity  is  established  " 
by  their  representation  in  the  council. 

Senator  JBrandeoee.  Mr.  President,  I  read  from  the  treaty 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask,  if  I  may,  what  function  do 
these  five  dominions  of  the  British  Empire  have  in  the  assembly  ? 

The  President.  None,  except  the  general  powers  of  the  assembly 
itself. 
The  Chairman.  They  have  votes  in  the  assembly? 
The  President.  They  have  votes,  but  in  a  matter  involving  the 
British  Empire,  they  would  have  but  one  vote  among  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  on  all  other  matters,  they  would  each  have 
one  vote  ? 
The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  want  to  call  the  President's  attention  to 
the  first  page  of  the  treaty  with  Germany,  which  says,  after  the 
preamble  setting  forth  the  desirability  of  the  condition  existing 
being  replaced  by  a  just  and  durable  peace,  '^For  this  purpose,  the 
high  contracting  parties  represented  as  follows,''  and  then  it  names 
them,  and  in  the  list  is  **His  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  seas,  Emperor  of  India,  by  his  duly  accredited  officials, 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the 
Dominion  of  South  Africa,  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,"  etc.  Now, 
thev  are  "high  contracting  parties"  ? 
'fhe  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  if  one  of  those  high  contracting  parties 
has  a  dispute  with  another  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  by  what 
inferenco  are  other  high  contracting  parties  made  parties  to  the 
dispute  ? 

The  President.  I  think  by  the  inference  that  I  thought  I  estab- 
lished, sir — — 

Senator  Brandegee.  But,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  it  does 
not  say  that  these  parties,  the  self-governing  British  colonies,  shall 
be  excluded  from  participating  in  the  deliberations  because  they 
may  have  some  interest  in  the  controversy. 
The  President.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  must  be  parties  to  the  dispute.  Now, 
if  we  have  a  dispute  with  England  about  the  right  of  an  American 
ship  to  enter  an  English  port,  how  can  it  be  said  that  New  Zealand 
or  Australia  is  a  party  to  that  dispute  ? 
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The  President.  Because,  Senator,  in  case  of  the  worst  coming  to 
the  worst,  and  war  ensuing,  we  would  be  at  war  with  all  of  thorn. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  may  be  that  a  blunder  has  been  made  in 
creating  such  a  situation.  It  would  not  be  determinative,  in  my 
opinion. 

Now,  on  page  7  of  the  print  that  I  have,  which  is  Senate  Document 
No.  49,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  the  last  thing  in  the  treaty 
is  this  statement: 

From  the  coming  into  force  of  tlie  present  treaty''  the  state  of  war  will  terminate. 
From  that  moment  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  official  relations  uith 
Gennany,  and  with  any  of  the  German  States,  will  be  resumed  by  the  allied  and 
associated  powers. 

The  treaty  itself  provides  that  when  Germany  and  three  of  the 
allied  and  associatea  powers  have  ratified  the  treaty  it  has  come 
into  force. 

The  President.  As  between  those  parties. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  does  not  say  so. 

The  President.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  think  it  does. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Here  it  is,  Mr.  President.  [Handing  pamphlet 
to  the  President.]  I  have  read  it,  and  there  is  no  such  language  in 
it  that  I  can  discover. 

The  President.  No;  not  the  part  that  you  read;  I  did  not  mean 
that;  but  in  the  part  where  the  provision  is  referred  to  about  ratifi- 
cation by  Germany  and  three  oi  the  principal  allied  and  associated 
powers. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  have  read  that  with  some  care,  and  I  have 
not  seen  it. 

Senator  Knox.  The  language  to  which  the  President  refers  is  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  treaty,  and  it  provides  that  when  the 
process  of  ratification  shall  have  been  completed  by  Grermany  and 
any  three  powers,  the  treaty  shall  come  into  force. 

The  President.  As  between  them. 

Senator  Knox.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  President.  In  a  sub- 
sequent clause  dealing  with  what  I  think  is  an  entirely  different 
matter — that  is,  the  adjustments  as  between  the  nations,  not  adjust- 
ments as  between  the  allied  and  associated  powers  and  Germany — it 
comes  into  force  whenever  the  ratifications  are  made;  but  if  you  will 
take  the  body  of  the  treaty  you  will  find  that  everything  that  Cjermany 
is  to  do  is  to  be  done  within  a  certain  number  oi  days  after  the  rati- 
fication has  been  made;  and  a  certain  number  of  months  afterwards 
she  is  to  demobilize,  give  up  her  ships,  and  do  all  things  that  vnM 
make  her  practically  a  noncombatant,  within  a  number  of  days  after 
ratification  by  three  of  the  powers;  so  she  is  either  at  peace  with  the 
world,  or  she  is  only  partially  at  peace  with  the  world;  and  as  the- 
requirements  of  the  treaty  are  specific  that  she  is  to  go  out  of  the  war 
business  altogether,  there  is  a  conclusive  inference  in  my  mind  that 
she  is  at  peace  with  the  world  when  those  tliree  ratifications  have 
been  made. 

The  President.  I  can  not  agree  with  you  there.  You  see,  the 
theory  is  this :  That  when  three  of  the  principal  aUied  and  associated 
powers  ratify  this  treaty,  Germany  having  ratified  it,  then  the  treaty 
IS  in  force;  that  is  to  say,  she  has  then  engaged  to  do  the  things 
provided  in  the  treaty,  and  her  engagement  is  with  those   three 
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powerS;  among  the  rest,  and  she  must  then  proceed  to  do  what  she  has 
promis|ed;  but  it  does  not  estabUsh  peace  between  her  and  other 
countries. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  that  lan^age  shows  that  it  establishes 
peace  and  rrovides  for  a  resumption  of  diplomatic  and  aU  other 
relations  with  Germany.  I  intend,  within  a  short  time,  to  try  to 
make  my  views  upon  that  clear. 

The  PREsroENT.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  went  into  that  question  rather  thoroughly — 
'*from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty  the  state  of  war 
will  terminate."  Then  it  says,  *'From  that  moment,  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  official  relations  ^nth  Germany  and 
with  any  of  the  German  States  will  be  resumed  by  the  aUieci  and 
associated  powers,"  which  I  assimxe  means  all  of  them. 

Now,  to  revert  to  another  point,  Mr.  President,  have  you  any 
knowledge— and  I  ask  all  these  questions,  of  course,  subject  to  your 
determination  as  to  whether  it  is  proper  for  you  to  answer  them,  or  to 
make  any  statement  about  them 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  the  Austrian,  Bulgarian,  and  Turkish 
treaties,  which  I  assume  are  in  process  of  being  made 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee  (continuing).  Intertwined  with  the  covenant 
of  the  league  of  nations  as  is  the  treatv  with  Germany  ? 

The  President.  The  covenant  of  the  league  constitutes  a  part  of 
each  of  those  treaties. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Would  you  feel  at  liberty  to  state  what  per- 
centage of  progress  they  have  made  up  to  the  present  time,  or  how 
nearly  completed  they  are? 

The  President.  I  think  they  are  all  practically  completed,  Sena- 
tor, with  the  exception  of  some  debatable  questions  of  territorial 
boundaries. 

.  Senator  Brandegee.  In  as  much  as  our  Constitution  provides  that 
treaties  shall  be  made  by  the  President  bv  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  nresent,  do  you  think  that  it  is 
constitutional  for  us  to  approve  the  Franco- American  treaty  which 
provides  that  before  it  goes  into  operation — or  substantially,  I  would 
say,  before  it  goes  into  operation — it  must  secure  the  approval  of  the 
CDuncil  of  the  league  of  nations. 

The  President.  Why,  yes ;  we  can  consent.  We  have  the  sovereign 
right  to  consent  to  any  process  that  we  choose,  surely. 

Senator  Brandegee.  We  have  the  right  to  consent,  but  of  course 
the  Senate  has  the  constitutional  right  to  ratify  the  treaty,  negotiated 
and  presented  by  the  Executive,  but  my  point  is,  have  we  a  right  to 
provide  that  in  addition  to  the  constitutional  reciuirements  for  the 
making  of  a  valid  treaty  there  shall  also  be  reouired  the  consent  of 
the  council  of  the  league  of  nations,  which  the  Constitution  was  not 
aware  of? 

The  President.  If  that  is  a  part  of  the  treaty;  yes,  I  think  we 
have. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  you  do  not  think  that  the  treaty  can  in 
BJiy  way  amend  the  Constitution  or  the  constitutional  requirements 
for  executing  a  treaty. 

The  President.  No. 
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Senator  Brandeobe.  Then  by  what  process  of  ratiocination  do  you 
assume  that  the  treaty  can  compel  the  consent  of  the  council  beiore 
this  covenant  is  approved  ? 

The  PEEsroENT.  Suppose  you  would  determine  that  when  any 
group  of  nations  adopted  a  treaty  then  we  could  adopt  the  treaty  that 
contained  certain  provisions  that  we  wished  to  put  in,  and  to  make 
the  operation  of  the  treaty  contingent  upon  its  acceptance  by  the 
other  nations  in  the  group.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  an  entirely 
analogous  case.  In  other  words,  I  am  assuming  that  we  adopt  the 
treaty  with  Germany.  In  that  case  we  will  be  members  of  the  league. 
We  are  in  eflfect  saying  that  we  have  become  members  of  the  league. 
If  the  council  of  the  league  accepts  this  we  agree  to  put  it  in  force. 
It  is  a  means  of  being  consistent  with  the  thing  that  we  have  already 
done  in  becoming  a  member  of  the  league. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  get  your  viewpoint  about  that.  Now,  do 
you  think  it  is  wise  for  us  to  adopt  the  Franco-American  treaty  which 
m  substance  provides  that  we  can  not  denounce  it  imtil  the  council 
of  the  lea^e  of  nations  gives  us  permission  to  do  so  or  agrees  to 
denounce  it. 

The  rEESiDENT.  I  do,  Senator.  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  with 
regard  to  our  historical  relations  with  France;  and  also  a  very  keen 
appreciation  of  her  own  sense  of  danger,  and  I  think  it  would  be  one 
of  the  handsomest  acts  of  history  to  enter  into  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  feel  just  as  cordially  toward  her  heroic 
conduct  as  anybody  can.  But  that  was  not  the  question.  The 
question  was  whether  it  was  wise  to  so  tie  ourselves  to  aay  foreign 
nation  as  that  we  never  could  repudiate — I  will  not  use  the  'word 
** repudiate'' — can  never  cancel  our  treaties  without  due  notice, 
without  the  consent  of  a  body  not  yet  created. 

The  President.  Of  course  I  am  assuming  that  body  will  be  cre- 
ated before  we  adopt  the  Franco-American  treaty,  and  in  that  case 
that  provision  that  you  are  alluding  to  is  only  a  completion  of  the 
idea  of  the  treaty,  namely,  as  I  have  been  quoted  as  saying,  this  is 
an  a^eement  on  our  part  to  anticipate  the  advice  of  the  council  of 
the  league,  as  we  shall  take  such  and  such  measures  to  defend 
France.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  anticipating  that,  we  are  assuming 
the  action  of  the  league,  and  therefore  it  is  with  the  league  and  its 
action  that  the  whole  matter  is  bound  up,  and  I  think  that  the  pro- 
vision you  allude  to,  therefore,  is  consistent  and  almost  logically 
necessary. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Well,  now,  inasmuch  as  you  have  stated  in 
your  message — and  I  have  of  course  agreed  to  it  and  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  true — that  the  Franco-American  treaty  is  only  designed  for 
temporary  purposes,  the  defense  of  France  until  the  league  says  that 
it  is  competent'  to  do  it,  or  words  to  that  effect 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Would  it  not  be  the  part  of  prudence  for  us 
to  include  in  the  Franco-American  treaty,  if  it  should  be  ratified,  a 
provision  that  it  shall  have  some  time  limit  put  upon  it,  that  it  shall 
exist  for  not  more  than  10  years,  say.  I  assume  ii  the  league  is  ever 
^oing  to  be  effective  to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  and  political 
independence  of  its  various  members,  it  will  be  in  the  course  of  10 
years,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  having  some  time  limit  on  the 
treaty. 
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The  President.  Only  a  psychological  objection,  the  sentiment 
between  the  two  countries. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  other  alternative  is  to  guarantee  it  for- 
ever or  until  the  council  of  the  league  loosens  us  from  it,  is  it  not  I 

The  President.  Yes;  when  the  council  of  the  lea^e  will  exist, 
among  other  uses  should  be  that  the  whole  international  influence 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  for  the  management  of  all  these  things 
will  be  present  there  to  bring  about  this  rearrangement. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes;  I  imderstand  that.  But  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  vote  to  loose  ourselves  does  not  help  us,  as  imanimous 
action  is  required  by  nine  gentlemen,  any  one  of  wnom  can  prevent  us. 

The  President.  No,  Senator;  but  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the 
different  countries  in  that  council  will  be  such,  if  I  may  judge,  that 
those  things  may  be  accomplished. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  an  optimistic  view  to  take,  if  you 
will  pardon  my  opinion  about  it. 

The  President.  Perhaps  it  is. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  era  of  good  feeling  which  exists  between  the  allied  and 
associated  powers  after  their  common  experience  and  suffering  in 
this  great  war  may  not  alwajrs  exist,  in  view  of  future  commercial 
contests  and  separate  interests  of  different  nationalities  which  may 
occur,  in  the  future,  and  what  some  of  us  feel  is  that  we  ought  to  l>e 
careful  in  making  tiiese  definite  international  enga^ments,  which  we 
are  wisely  determined  to  carry  out  in  good  faith  if  we  should  make 
them,  and  we  feel  that  now  is  the  time  to  understand  exactly  the 
obligations  we  are  to  be  held  to  before  we  afl^  our  signature,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  you  agree  to  that. 

The  President.  Yes. 

S^iator  Brandegee.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  word  or  two  about  this 
so-called  American  ditift.  The  American  draft  of  the  league  which 
was  sent  to  us  in  response  to  Senate  resolution  was  the  draft  which 
was  submitted  by  the  American  commission  to  the  conf a*ence  abroad  t 

The  President.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  was  the  draft  which  was  submitted  by 
you  as  the  head  of  the  American  commission  to  the  American  com- 
mission.    Is  that  correct  ? 

The  President.  Why,  Senator^t  was  done  as  all  other  things  of 
this  sort  were  done  over  there.  We  circulated  the  draft  among  the 
representatives  of  the  14  States  who  were  represented  in  the  general 
league  rf  nations,  and  they  had  10  days  or  more  to  examine  it.  I 
also  submitted  it  to  my  colleagues,  not  for  any  formal  discussion 
but  in  order  to  have  their  opinion  if  they  chose  to  express  it.  Then 
when  the  commission  got  down  to  its  real  work  they  appointed  a 
committee. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  the  commission  ? 

The  President.  No;  of  two  officers  of  the  commission.  Well, 
they  did  form  a  committee,  but  that  committee  employed  the  serv- 
ices of  two  technical  advisers.  Mr.  Miller  was  one  of  them  and 
Mr.  Hurst — ^not  the  Mr.  Hurst  that  Mr.  Miller  mentioned. 

Senator  Brandegee.  He  gave  his  initials  as  C.  J.  B. 

The  President.  I  have  forgotten  the  initials. 

Senator  Brandegee.  He  said  he  was  an  employee  of  the  British 
State  Department. 
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The  President.  Yes;  he  is  a  very  able  man.  He  was  on  the  gen- 
eral drafting  committee  of  the  treaty,  and  Mr.  Miller  took  the  various 
documents  that  we  have  been  reading  and  discussing  and  made  a  com- 
bined draft  and  it  was  that  combined  draft  which  was  the  subject  of 
formal  discussion  and  amendment  and  addition  by  the  committee. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  that  was  the  combined  draft,  the  one 
that  you  sent  to  us  the  other  day  ? 

The  President.  No;  Secretary  Lansing  was  asked  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  composite  draft.     It  came  in  yesterday. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  know  about 
it.  Was  there  any  draft,  no  matter  how  incomplete,  any  skeleton 
draft  or  enumeration  or  substance  for  a  draft  for  the  so-called 
American  plan  for  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  which  jx>u 
took  with  you  from  this  country  or  was  prepared  over  there  by  you  ? 
.The  President.  Only  the  one  that  I  referred  to  earUer  m  this 
conference,  Senator,  when  1  had  taken  the  Phillimore  report  as  more 
or  less  of  a  basis  of  my  work. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  was  the  onlv  thing  that  you  had  in 
the  nature  of  a  skeleton  draft  when  you  left  the  coimtry  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  the  Phillimore  draft  or  report,  whatever 
the  proper  term  may  be,  contain  anything  like  what  is  now  article  10 
of  the  covenant  of  the  league  ? 

The  President.  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  do  not  remember  whether  there  was 
anything  like  that  in  that  ? 

The  President.  Let  me  say  this  in  regard  to  article  10.  I  believe 
this  to  be  a  part  of  the  history  of  it.  It  is  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
Early  in  my  administration,  as  I  think  many  of  the  members  know, 
I  tried  to  get  the  American  States,  the  States  of  Central  and  South 
America,  to  join  with  us  in  an  arrangement  in  which  a  phrase  like 
this  constituted  the  kernel,  that  we  guaranteed  to  each  other  terri- 
torial integrity  and  poUtical  independence.  *' Under  a  republican 
form  of  government"  was  added  in  that  case.  But  that  is  another 
matter.  As  I  represented  to  them  at  that  time,  it  was  a  desire  on 
my  part  at  any  rate  to  show  the  way  to  them  of  keeping  things  steady 
and  preventing  the  kmd  of  aggression  they  have  had. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  subject  of  the  Niagara  conference! 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  A.  B.  C.  powers. 

The  President.  I  do  not  think  it  was  discussed  there,  Senator. 
We  discussed  it  diplomatically.  , 

The  Chairman.  It  was  taken  up  at  that  time  ? 

The  President.  It  was  taken  up  at  that  time. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  was  the  author  of  article  10? 

The  President.  I  suppose  I  was  as  much  as  anybody. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  you  recommended  it  to  your  feUow 
American  commissioners  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  many  Americans  were  on  the  commis- 
sion which  framed  the  covenant  for  the  league  of  nations  ? 

The  PrEj^ident.  Two — Col.  House  and  myself. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  total  membership  was  what?  Fifteen, 
was  it  not  ? 
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The  President.  Fourteen  nations,  and  five  principal  nations 
had  two  members,  which  would  make  19,  would  it  not?  Yes,  19 
members. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  they  have  the  unit  rule,  so  to  speak, 
casting  one  vote  for  each  member  ? 

The  President.  In  only  one  or  two  instances  did  we  vote  at  all. 
I  presided  and  the  final  form  was  this,  '*If  there  are  no  objections  we 
wiQ  regard  that  as  accepted.  ** 

Senator  Brandegee.  As  we  say  in  the  Senate,  '* without  objec- 
tion it  is  agreed  to. " 

The  President.  Yes;  and  that  is  the  way  the  whole  thing  was 
agreed  to. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  these  commissions  to  which  the  plenary 
conference  delegated  certain  subjects  to  prepare  reports  upon  have 
any  coordination  with   each   other?     Did  each  commission   know 
what  the  other  commissions  were  doing? 
The  President.  No;  the  subjects  were  too  unlike. 
Senator  Brandegee.  Was  there  any  debate  on  the  completed 
draft  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  when  it  was  submitted 
to  the  plenary  council  just  before  you  came  over  in  March  ? 
The  President.  Yes:  there  were  speeches. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  call  those  debates.  I  read  that 
there  were  no  debates  as  to  what  each  particular  government  de- 
manded. 

The  President.  No;  because  there  were  so  many  of  those  rep- 
resented, and  they  had  all  been  canvassed  in  the  process  of  formu- 
lation. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  repUed  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
requesting  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  which  was 

also  signed  by  Secretary  Lansing 

The  President.  And  Mr.  White. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  Mr.  White — you  stated,  if  I  recollect, 
in  substance,  that  you  would  be  glad  to  furnish  us  with  a  copy  of  it 
but  for  the  fact  that  Gen.  Bhss  had  mentioned  the  names  of  certain 
Governments  and  you  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  delicacy  not  to 
make  it  public.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  furnish  us  with  the 
general  drift  of  the  arguments,  leaving  out  the  names  of  the  Govern- 
ments, etc.  ? 

The  President.  There  was  not  any  argument.     He  said  flatly 
that  it  was  unjust.     It  was  not  a  reason. 
Senator  Brandegee.  It  was  an  opinion. 
The  President.  An  opinion. 
Senator  Brandegee.  A  conclusion. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  With  that,  you  agreed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, did  you  not  ? 

The  President.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  say  any  more 
than  I  have  said. 
Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  think  I  care  to  ask  anything  more. 
Senator  Hitchcock.  WiU  you  permit  me  to  read  into  the  record 
these  two  paragraphs  from  the  conclusion  of  the  treatv  and  ask 
whether  they  are  what  you  refer  to  when  you  expl-ess  the  opinion 
that  the  treaty  would  go  into  effect  when  Germanv  and  three  of  the 
contracting  parties  had  signed  it,  and  only  as  to  tnem? 
The  Chairman.  That  is  expUcitly  stated. 
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Senator  Hitchcock.  I  thought  it  was  left  in  some  doubt.  I  would 
like  to  read  them  into  the  record  [reading] : 

A  first  proc^-verbal  of  the  deposit  of  ratificatioDS  will  be  drawn  up  as  soon  as  the 
tresLtv  has  been  ratified  by  Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  three  of  the  principal 
allied  and  associated  powers  on  the  other  hand. 

From  the  date  of  this  first  proc^ verbal  the  treaty  will  come  into  force  between  the 
high  contracting  parties  who  have  ratified  it.  For  the  determination  of  all  periods  of 
time  provided  for  in  the  present  treaty  this  date  will  be  the  date  of  tiie  coming  into 
force  of  the  treaty. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  the  treaty  is  not  in  effect 
except  as  to  those  that  have  ratified  it. 

The  President.  I  could  not  put  my  hand  on  it,  but  I  was  sure. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  President,  just  one  question  on  this 
French  treaty.  If  we  should  adopt  this  present  treaty  with  the 
league  of  nations  and  with  section  10  in  it,  which  brings  all  of  the 

freat  nations  of  the  league  to  the  protection  of  France,  if  war  should 
e  made  against  her  bv  Germany,  what  necessity  is  there  for  any 
other  special  treaty  with  France  ? 

The  Pbesident.  To  meet  the  possibility  of  delay  in  action  on  the 
part  of  the  coimcil  of  the  league. 

Senator  McCumbee.  But  the  agreement  of  section  10  comes  into 
effect,  does  it  not,  the  moment  we  adopt  the  treaty  ? 

The  President.  Yes;  but  the  council  has  to  act  and  formiilate 
its  advice,  and  then  the  several  governments  have  to  act  and  form 
their  judgment  upon  that  advice. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  not  think  under  the  present  situation 
that  that  could  be  done  as  quickly  as  Germany  coiild  get  ready  for 
a  second  war  on  France  ? 

The  President.  Oh,  as  quickly  as  she  could  get  ready,  yes;  but 
not  as  quickly  as  she  could  act  after  she  got  readjr. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Mr.  President,  the  situation  is  this:  If  Ger- 
many has  surrendered  her  navy,  demobilized  her  army,  and  been 
shorn  of  large  portions  of  her  territory;  if  we  have  no  demand  for  rep- 
aration or  mdemnity  against  her;  if,  as  you  stated  in  your  addresses 
to  the  Congress,  the  war  is  over;  if  there  is  no  fighting  going  on;  if 
Germany  has  signed  the  peace  treaty,  and  you  have  signed  the  peace 
treaty;  if,  in  fact,  there  is  a  condition  of  peace,  and  only  the  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  that  a  state  of  war  existed  a  year  ago — if  tliat 
is  all  so,  is  there  no  way  bv  which  the  condition  of  peace  "which 
actually  exists  can  be  made  legally  effective  except  by  the  adoption 
of  the  proposed  treaty  ? 

The  President.  Senator,  I  would  say  that  there  is  no  way  ^w^hich 
we  ought  to  be  willing  to  adopt  which  separates  us.  in  dealing  with 
Germany,  from  those  with  whom  we  were  associatea  during  the  war. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Why  ? 

The  President.  Because  I  think  that  is  a  moral  union  which  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  break. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  we  have  rescued  our  fellow  belligerents 
from  the  German  peril  voluntarily  and  without  any  chaise,  and  if 
we  prefer  not  to  have  any  entanglements  or  connections  with  Euro- 
pean powers,  but  to  pursue  our  course  as  we  did  before  the  war, 
where  is  the  moral  obUgation  to  merge  ourselves  with  Europe  forever  t 

The  President.  I  do  not  construe  it  as  merging  oureelves,  but  I 
do  think  we  are  under  the  plainest  moral  obligation  to  join  with  our 
associates  in  imposing  certain  conditions  of  peace  on  Germany. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  Even  if  we  ratify  the  German  so-called  peace 
txeaty,  with  or  without  the  Shantung  provision  in  it,  and  strike  out 
article  1  of  the  peace  treatv,  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations, 
we  still  join  with  those  witn  whom  we  have  cooperated  in  establish- 
ing peace  with  Germany,  do  we  not,  and  are  at  liberty  to  trade  with 
her? 

The  President.  An  unworkable  peace,  because  the  league  is  neces- 
sary to  the  working  of  it. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Well,  suppose  they  have  a  league,  and  we 
ratify  the  treaty  with  the  reservation  that  we  are  not  bound  by 
article  1,  which  is  the  covenant  of  the  league — then  they  have  a 
le^ue  of  nations  covenant. 

The  President.  Yes,  and  we  are  tied  into  everv  other  part  of  the 
treaty  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  are  supposed  to  be  members  of 
the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Suppose  we  also  adopt  the  21  amendments 
that  Senator  Fall  has  penaing  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  striking  us  out  of  these  commissions  to  which  we  are  tied, 
and  just  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  which  ties  us  to  the  covenant: 
We  establish  peace  with  Germany  just  the  same,  I  fancy.  The  other 
powers  could  accept  our  amendments  to  the  treaty  or  not,  as  they 
chose.  In  either  case  Germany  would  be  at  peace,  and  they  would 
be  in  the  league,  and  we  would  be  out  of  it.  We  could  have  peace, 
and  resume  all  our  business  in  relation  to  copper  mines  ana  zinc 
mines,  etc.,  and  we  could  export  to  Gomany,  and  reestablish  the 
consular  service ;  could  we  not  ? 

The  President.  We  could,  sir;  but  I  hope  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  never  consent  to  do  it. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  There  is  no  way  by  which  the  people  can 
vote  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  not  trading  with  Germany  now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  ? 

The  President.  Not  so  far  as  I  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Licenses  certainly  have  been  issued.  It  is  adver- 
tised in  aQ  the  New  York  papers. 

The  President.  We  removed  the  restrictions  that  were  formerly 
placed  upon  shipments  to  neutral  countries  which  we  thought  were 
going  through  to  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  see  them  advertised  broadly  in  the  New 
York  papers. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  President,  does  the  moral  obli- 
gation to  which  you  have  alluded  compel  us  to  maintain  American 
troops  in  Europe  ? 

The  President.  Which  moral  obligation,  Senator  ? 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  referred  to  the  moral  obliga- 
tion resting  upon  us  to  carry  out  the  peace  terms  and  the  like  in  con- 
junction with  our  associates,  and  felt  that  it  would  be,  as  I  understood 
you,  a  breaking,  a  denial  of  that  moral  obligation  to  make  a  separate 
peace  or  to  act  by  ourselves. 
TTie  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  that  obligation  go  to  the 
extent  of  compellii^  us  to  maintain  American  troops  in  Europe  ? 

The  President.  Such  small  bodies  as  are  necessary  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  treaty,  I  think;  yes. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  will  those  troops  have  to  be 
maintained  under  the  various  treaties  of  peace  until  the  ultimate 
consummation  of  the  terms  of  those  treaties? 

The  President.  Yes,  Senator;  but  that  is  not  long.  In  no  case, 
as  I  remember,  does  that  exceed  18  months. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  was  rather  under  the  impression 
that  the  occupation  of  Germany  was  to  be  for  15  years. 

The  President.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  Along  the  Khine. 

The  President.  Along  the  Rhine;  yes.  I  was  thinking  of  Upper 
Silesia,  and  the  other  places  where  plebiscites  are  created,  or  to  be 
carried  out.  It  is  the  understanding  with  the  other  Governments 
that  we  are  to  retain  only  enough  troops  there  to  keep  our  flag  there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  idea  in  my  mind  was  this: 
Will  we  be  maintaining  American  troops  upon  the  Rhine  for  the  next 
15  years? 

The  President.  That  is  entirely  within  our  choice.  Senator;  but 
I  suppose  we  will. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  President, 
whether  or  not  we  have  American  troops  in  Budapest  at  present ! 

The  President.  We  have  not.  There  are  some  American  officers 
there,  Senator,  sent  with  a  miUtary  commission,  but  no  American 
troops. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Returning,  if  you  do  not  mind,  Mr. 
President,  to  one  last  question  about  Shantimg,  do  you  recall  the 
American  experts  reporting  that  the  Japanese  promise,  the  verbal 
promise,  which  has  been  referred  to,  to  return  Shantung,  meant  in 
reality  the  returning  of  the  shell  but  retaining  the  kernel  of  the  nut  I 

The  President.  1  remember  their  saying  that;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  all. 

The  President.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  President,  if  no  one  else  has  any  questions  to 
ask,  I  have  a  few. 

The  President.  Proceed,  Senator,  if  you  will. 

Senator  New.  These  questions,  Mr.  President,  are  more  or  less 
general  and  haphazard,  referring  to  no  particxUar  feature  of  the 
treaty,  but  to  all  of  them. 

First,  was  it  the  policy  of  the  American  delegates  to  avoid  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  in  strictly  European  questions  and  their 
settlement;  and,  if  so,  what  were  the  matters  m  which  America 
refused  to  participate,  or  endeavored  to  avoid  participation  t 

The  President.  I  could  not  give  you  a  list  in  answer  to  the  last 
part  of  your  question,  sir;  but  it  certainly  was  oxji  endeavoi  to  keep 
free  from  European  affairs. 

Senator  New.  What  did  the  American  delegates  say  or  do  to  secure 
nonpai  ticipation  by  the  United  States  in  the  cessions  of  Danzig, 
Memel,  and  in  the  vaiious  boundary  commissions,  repaiations  com- 
missions, and  other  agencies  set  up  in  the  treaty  for  the  di^positioa 
of  questions  in  which  America  has  no  national  interest? 

The  President.  I  did  not  get  that.  Senator,  it  is  so  long. 

Senator  New.  I  will  divide  it.  What  did  tne  American  delegates 
say  or  do  to  secure  nonparticipation  by  the  United  States  in  tlie 
cessions  of  Danzig  and  Memel  ? 

The  President.  Why,  Senator,  the  process  of  the  whole  peace  was 
this:  Each  nation  had  associated  with  it  certain  expert  advis^^, 
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college  professors  and  bankers  and  men  who  were  familiar  with 
ethnical  and  geographical  and  financial  and  business  questions. 
Each  qu^tion  was  referred  to  a  joint  commission  consisting  of  the 
specialists  in  that  field  representing  the  principal  allied  and  associated 
powers.  They  made  a  report  to  this  smaller  council,  and  in  every 
instance  the  American  representatives  were  under  instructions  to 
keep  out  of  actual  participation  in  these  processes  so  far  as  it  was 
honorably  possible  to  do  so. 

Senator  New.  The  second  half  of  the  question  is  this:  What  did 
the  American  delegates  do  to  secure  nonparticipation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  reparations  commission  ? 

The  President.  Why,  we  were  disinclined  to  join  in  that,  but 
yielded  to  the  urgent  request  of  the  other  nations  that  we  should, 
because  they  wanted  our  advice  and  counsel. 

Senator  New.  What  agreement,  written  or  verbal,  has  been 
entered  into  by  the  American  delegates  touching  the  assignment  to 
various  States  of  mandatories  under  the  provisions  of  article  22  ? 

The  President.  None  whatever. 

Senator  New.  If  it  be  understood  that  Great  Britain  or  her 
dominions  will  act  as  mandatories  of  the  territory  in  Africa  lately 
held  by  Grermany,  what  advantage  of  a  practical  nature  is  expected 
to  accrue,  and  whom  wiU  it  benefit,  from  subjecting  the  British  or 
dominion  administration  to  the  mandatories  of  such  nations  as 
Liberia,  Italy,  or  any  others  I 

The  President.  Mandatories  of  Liberia  I 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

The  PRESiDENt.  I  do  not  understand,  Senator.  The  whole  system 
of  mandates  is  intended  for  the  development  and  protection  of  the 
territories  to  which  they  apply — that  is  to  sav,  to  protect  their 
inhabitants,  to  assist  their  aevelopment  imder  the  operation  of  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  and  to  lead  to  their  ultimate  independent 
existence. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  that  there  is  more  than  a 
suspicion;  there  is  a  general  conviction  in  the  world,  I  think,  that 
Giermany  is  promoting  the  dissemination  of  Bolshevist  propaganda 
in  the  countries  of  the  AlUes,  including  the  United  States.  That 
being  the  case,  I  am  prompted  to  ask  what  provision  in  the  treaty 
obligates  Germany  to\)rohibit  Bolshevik  propaganda  from  Grerman 
sources  in  the  Umted  States  and  aUied  countnesi 

The  President.  None. 

Senator  New.  No  provision?  'W'as  anjr  proposal  considered  by 
the  peace  conference  airected  toward  securing  the  names  of  German 
propaganda  agents  in  the  United  States  and  the  aUied  coimtries,  or 
to  obtain  the  records  of  the  disbursements  made  in  support  of 
Bolshevik  or  other  propaganda  intended  to  weaken  or  disrupt  the 
United  States  ? 

The  President.  We  made  every  effort  to  trace  everything  that  we 
got  rumor  of.  Senator*  and  tracea  everything  that  we  could;  but  no 
provisions  were  feasible  in  the  treaty  itself  touching  that. 

Senator  New.  Did  not  France  yield  under  pressure  at  least  partly 
exerted  bj  the  American  delegates  to  abandon  certain  guaranties  of 
the  security  of  her  German  frontiers  which  she  had  been  advised  by 
Marshal  Foch  were  indispensable;  and  is  not  the  present  frontier,  in 
French  military  opinion,  less  secure  than  the  one  which  France  was 
induced  to  abandon? 
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The  President.  Senator,  do  you  think  I  on^t  to  redebat^  here 
the  fundamental  questions  that  we  debated  at  raris?  I  think  that 
would  be  a  mistake,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  President,  it  is  on  that  very 
theory  that  I  refrained  from  asking  many  of  those  things,  the  thoughts 
of  wmch  crowd  one's  mind,  and  which  one  'would  like  to  ask. 

The  President.  Of  course.  You  see,  you  are  goiQg  into  the  method 
by  which  the  treaty  was  negotiated.  Now,  with  Si  respect,  sir,  I 
think  that  is  a  territory  that  we  ought  not  to  enter. 

Senator  New.  Of  course,  if  there  is  any  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  answered,  I  will  withdraw  it.  Is  there  objection  to  answering 
this,  Mr.  President:  What  was  France's  solution  proposed  for  admin- 
istration of  the  Saar  Basin? 

The  President.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  answer  those  questions, 
Senator,  because  of  course  they  affect  the  policy  and  urgency  of 
other  Governments.     I  am  not  at  liberty  to  go  into  that. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  President,  would  our  position  in  the  War  of  1812 
and  the  Spanish-American  War  have  been  secure  under  the  league 
covenant  ? 

The  President.  Oh,  Senator,  you  can  judge  of  that  as  well  as  I 
could.  I  have  tried  to  be  a  historical  student,  but  I  could  not  Quite 
get  the  league  back  into  those  days  clearly  enough  in  my  mind  to  form 
a  judgment. 

Senator  New.  What  would  have  been  the  procedure  imder  the 
covenant  in  those  two  cases,  in  your  opinion  ? 

The  President.  Why,  Senator,  I  could  figure  that  out  if  you  gave 
me  half  a  day,  because  I  would  have  to  refresh  my  mind  as  to  Uie 
circumstances  that  brought  on  the  wars;  but  that  has  not  been 
regarded  as  a  profitable  mstorical  exercise — ^hypothetically  to  recon- 
struct history. 

Senator  New.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  press  for  answers,  then. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  President,  imder  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
Germany  cedes  to  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  all  of 
her  overseas  possessions  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  We  thereby,  as  I  view  it,  become  possessed  in  fee 
of  an  imdivided  fifth  part  of  those  possessions. 

The  President.  Only  as  one  of  five  trustees,  Senator.  There  is 
no  thought  in  any  mind  of  sovereignty. 

Senator  Moses.  Such  possession  as  we  acquire  by  means  of  that 
cession  would  have  to  be  disposed  of  by  congressional  action. 

The  President.  I  have  not  thought  about  that  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  You  have  no  plan  to  suggest  or  recommendation  to 
make  to  Congress  ?  * 

The  President.  Not  yet,  sir;  I  am  waiting  until  the  treaty  is  dis- 
posed of. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  in  a^ 
way,  but  the  conference  has  now  lasted  about  three  hours  and  a  han, 
ana  it  is  half  an  hour  after  the  lunch  hour. 

The  President.  Will  not  you  gentlemen  take  luncheon  with  met 
It  will  be  very  delightful. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.  m.,  the  confer^ice  ad- 
journed.) 
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(The  questions  submitted  by  Senator  Fall,  above  referred  to,  and 
the  replies  of  the  President  are  here  printed,  as  follows:) 

Questions  Asked  bt  Senator  Fall  and  Rbpubs  bt  President  Wilson. 

questions  bt  senator  fall. 

**l.  In  your  judgment,  have  you  not  the  power  and  authority,  bv  a  proclamation, 
to  declare  in  appropriate  words  that  peace  exists  and  thus  restore  the  status  of  peace 
between  the  Governments  and  peoples  of  this  country  and  those  with  whom  we 
declared  war? 

"2.  Could  not,  in  any  event,  the  power  which  declared  war — that  is,  Coufn^ss — 
joined  by  the  President,  as  you  affixed  your  approval  of  the  declaration  of  war,  by  a 
resolution,  or  act  of  Congress,  declare  peace,  as  Germany  did  not  declare  war  upon  us? 

''3.  Is  not  the  pendinfc  treaty,  aside  from  the  league  covenant,  merely  a  set  of  agreed 
rules  and  r^^latious  to  be  observed  after  peace  is  established,  and  is  not  the  state  of 
war  terminated  merely  bv  the  filing  of  the  first  process  verbal? 

'M.  The  state  of  war  being  thus  terminated  by  the  filing  of  the  process  verbal, 
although  we  may  not  yet  have  ratified  the  treaty,  Germany  not  ha\nng  declared  war 
upon  us,  could  you  not  appoint  or  reapi>oint  consular  officers  and  agents  in  Germany, 
and  by  a  proclamation  of  tne  status  of  peace  authorize  our  citizens  and  without  further 
delay  resume  governmental  relations  with  Germany,  and  would  we  not  then  be  off 
of  a  war  basis  as  to  business? 

''establishment  of  the  league. 

**5.  The  agreement  of  the  signatories  to  the  treaty  is  that  'from  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  treaty  the  state  of  war  will  terminate. ' 

''And  under  article  4^  it  is  provided  that  as  soon  as  the  treatv  shall  have  been 
ratified  by  Germany  on  the  one  nand  and  by  three  of  the  principal  allied  and  associ- 
ated powers  on  the  other  hand  the  first  proc^  verbal  of  the  deposit  of  ratification  will 
be  drawn,  and  '  from  the  date  of  this  first  proc^  verbal  the  treaty  will  come  into  force 
between  the  high  contracting  parties  who  have  ratified  it.  * 

"Am  I  correct  in  assuming: 

"(a)  That  when  three  of  the  principal  allied  powers  shall  have  ratified  the  treaty 
with  Germany  and  the  proc^  verbal  is  filed  the  league  of  nations  is  then  established? 

"(&)  That  all  the  other  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  Germany  are  in  full  force  to 
such  ratifying  powers? 

"(c)  That  as  to  the  two  remaining  powers,  should  they  not  have  ratified  it  (the  one 
being  the  associated  power,  the  United  States),  'the  state  of  war  will  terminate,' 
although  the  particular  terms  of  the  treaty  itself  will  not  be  in  force  as  to  such  non- 
ratifyingpowers? 

"(<f)  That  such  last  powers  will  not  be  members  of  the  league  until  and  unless 
thereafter  they  have  either  ratified  the  treaty  and  the  league  articles  or  shall  have  been 
otherwise  accepted  into  the  league  under  the  provisions  of  the  league  articles  as  they 
now  stand  or  as  they  may  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  admission? 

"6.  However  desirable  it  might  be  to  have  the  treaty  immediatel>r  adopted  with  the 
articles  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  as  written,  by  what  process  will  this,  in  view  of 
your  statement  as  to  laiiB:ely  incr^^sed  export  within  the  near  future  or  within  one  or 
two  more  years,  reduce  in  this  country  the  rentals,  cost  of  necessaries,  etc.? 


"UCENSES  FOR   EVERY  TRADE. 


**7.  Have  you  heard  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Switzerland, 
or  either,  as  to  whether  they  will  jom  the  league,  and  when? 

"8.  Are  you  issuing,  or  allowing  to  be  issued,  en  bloc  or  otherwise,  licenses  to  do 
business  with  those  recently  our  enemies,  and  are  you  allowing  ships  and  cargoes 
destined  to  ports  of  Germany  or  other  recent  enemy  ports  to  clear  from  our  ports? 

"9.  Have  you  requested  consular  representatives  of  other  countries  to  act  for  us  in 
Germany? 

"  10.  Among  the  documents  forwarded  on  the  8th  instant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  by  yourself,  under  No.  6,  following  the  final  report  of  the  commission 
upon  the  league  articles,  I  find  the  following  recommendations:  ^Resolved,  That  in 
the  opinion  of  the  commission  the  president  of  the  commission  should  be  requested 
by  the  conference  to  invite  seven  powers,  including  two  neutrals,  to  name  represen- 
tatives on  a  committee  (a)  to  prepare  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  league;  (b)  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  the  league;  (c)  to  prepare  plans  and 
the  agenda  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  assembly.' 
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"Was  this  committ.ee  appointed,  and  have  they  reported  tentatively  to  the  com- 
mission or  to  yourself,  ana,  if  so,  is  a  copy  of  such  report  available? 

"questions  as  to  TERRrrORY. 

**  11.  Under  article  18,  of  the  peace  treaty,  part  4,  there  is  a  general  renunciation  of 
all  German  rights  to  territory  formerly  belon^g  to  herself  or  to  her  allies  and  a 
renunciation  of  all  her  rights,  titles,  and  privili^  outside  of  her  boundaries  as  fixed 
by  the  treaty  which  she  neld  as  against  the  allied  and  associated  powers.  There  is 
no  cession,  apparently,  of  the  territory  to  any  particular  power  or  association  of  powers, 
but  there  is  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  recognize  and  conform  to 
the  measures  which  may  be  taken  'now,  or  in  the  future  by  the  principal  allied  and 
associated  powers  in  a^eement,  where  necessary,  with  third  powers  in  order  to  carry 
the  above  stipulation  into  effect.' 

"To  what  nation  or  nations  or  association  of  nations  does  the  territory  renounced 
under  this  article  ^o,  aside  from  such  portions  as  are  specifically  assigned  to  certain 
nations  or  plebiscite  commissions  by  the  particular  article  of  the  German  treaty, 
and  by  what  character  of  title  and  what  part,  if  any.  does  the  United  States  take  or 
has  she  taken  with  reference  to  the  disposition  of  sucn  property? 

"12;  Article  119,  section  1,  of  Part  iV,  reads: 

"Germany  renoimces  in  favor  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  all  her 
rights  and  titles  over  her  overseas  possessions.' 

"This  appears  to  be  a  direct  cession  of  the  German  overseas  possessions  to  the  prin- 
cipal allied  and  associated  powers;  of  course,  the  United  States  being  an  associated 
power,  what  character  of  title  does  the  United  States  receive  to  any  part  of  the  over- 
seas possessions  ceded  by  Germany  through  article  119? 

"SAAR  basin's  disposition. 

"13.  Has  there  as  yet  been  any  agreement,  tentative  or  otherwiFe,  as  to  the  dip- 
position  or  the  government  of  such  overseas  possessions  or  any  part  of  same  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party? 

"14.  Will  you  inform  me  committee  whether,  through  an  agreement  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  any  disposition  or  agreement  for  the  disposition  of  all  or 
any  part  of  the  German  overseas  possessions  in  Africa  has  been  arrived  at'  and  if  so. 
whether  the  United  States  has,  tentatively  or  otherwise,  consented  thereto,  and 
whether  possession  has  been  taken  by  either  France  or  Great  Britain  of  any  such 
German  territory  by  any  such  agreement  or  tentative  agreement? 

"15.  Was  it  or  is  it  now  contemplated  that,  of  the  commission  composed  of  five 
members  to  be  chosen  by  the  council  of  the  lea^e  of  nations  for  the  government  of 
the  Saar  Basin,  one  of  said  commission  to  be  a  citizen  of  France,  one  a  native  of  the 
Saar  Basin  and  not  a  native  of  France,  and  the  three  other  members  belonging  to 
three  countries  other  than  France  or  Germany,  there  should  be  one  American  com- 
missioner among  the  membership  of  five;  and  if  so,  why  is  it  necessary  that  America 
should  be  represented  upon  this  commission? 

"16.  Why  should  the  United  States  be  represented  by  one  member  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  settling  of  the  new  frontier  lines  of  Belgium  and  Germany  under 
articles  under  sections  34  and  35? 

"17.  As  article  48  of  the  treaty  provides  for  a  boundary  commission  for  the  Saar 
Basin,  to  be  composed  of  five  memoers,  one  to  be  appointed  directly  by  France  and 
one  directly  by  Germany,  why  was  it  not  provided  that  the  other  three  be  nationals 
of  other  powers?  Should  each  be  named  in  the  article  to  be  appointed  by  some  par- 
ticular country,  as  is  done  with  reference  to  the  other  two,  ratner  than  to  leave  the 
selection  of  such  three  to  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations  with  the  restrictive 
provisions  that  the  said  three  should  be  selected  from  nationals  of  other  powers  than 
France  and  Germanv? 


"settlement  of  boundary  disputes. 


"18.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  provide  in  article  83  that  of  the  commisBion  of  8e\'eii 
members  to  fix  the  boundaries  between  Poland  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  State,  one 
should  be  named  by  Poland,  one  by  such  Gzecho-Slovak  State,  and  the  other  five 
named  by  the  five  allied  and  associated  oowers,  rather  than  that  certain  countrieB, 
specifically  named,  should  nominate  the  five  as  well  as  the  two? 

"19.  Has  such  commission  been  appointed,  tentativel}r  or  otherwise,  and  has  it 
proceeded  to  the  performance  of  any  of  its  duties,  either  in  a  temporary  manner  or 
otherwise? 
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"20.  \Miy  was  it  necesBary  to  form  a  commwion  of  foxirtnemberB.  one  to  be  desig- 
nated by  each  the  United  States.  France,  the  British  Empire,  and  Italy,  to  ex«»rri(ie 
authority  over  the  plebiscite  area  of  Upper  Silesia:  that  is  to  say,  why  was  it  n«M'6s- 
sary  to  name  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  powers  which  should  appoint  one  of  the 
four  commissioners  and  then  leave  the  decision  of  such  commission  to  a  majority 
vote?'* 

THE    REPLY   OF  THE    PRESIDENT. 

"My  Dear  Senator  Fall:  You  left  yesterday  in  my  hands  certain  written  ques- 
tions which  I  promised  you  I  would  answer.     I  am  hastening  to  fulfill  that  promise. 

"I  feel  constrained  to  say  in  reply  to  your  first  question  not  only  that  in  my  judg- 
ment I  have  not  the  power  by  proclamation  to  declare  that  peace  exist*,  but  that  I 
could  in  no  circumstances  consent  to  take  such  a  course  prior  to  the  ratification  of  a 
formal  treaty  of  peace. 

**  I  feel  it  due  to  perfect  frankness  to  say  that  it  would,  in  my  poinion,  put  a  stain 
upon  our  national  honor  which  we  never  could  efface,  if  after  sendin;^  our  men  to  the 
battlefield  to  fight  the  common  cause,  we  should  abandon  our  assocntee  in  the  war 
in  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  peace  and  dissociate  ourselves  from  all  responsibility 
with  regard  to  those  terms. 

**I  respectfully  suggest  that,  having  said  this,  I  have  in  effect  answered  also  your 
second,  third,  and  fourth  questions,  so  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned. 

"  Permit  me  to  answer  your  fifth  question  by  saying  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
to  which  you  refer  operate  merely  to  establish  peace  between  the  powers  ratifying 
and  that  it  is  questionable  whether  it  can  be  said  that  the  leaf^e  of  nations  is  in  any 
true  sense  created  by  the  association  of  only  three  of  the  allied  and  associated  gov- 
ernments. 

"would  reduce  cost  of  living." 

'^In  reply  to  your  sixth  question,  I  can  only  express  the  confident  opinion  that  the 
immediate  adoption  of  the  treaty,  along  with  the  articles  of  the  covenant  of  the  league 
as  written,  would  certainly  within  the  near  future  reduce  the  cost  of  living  in  tnis 
country  as  elsewhere,  by  restoring  production  and  commerce  to  their  normal  strength 
and  freedom. 

**For  your  convenience,  I  will  number  the  remaining  paragraphs  of  this  letter  as 
the  questions  to  which  they  are  intended  to  replv  are  numbered. 

"7.  I  have  had  no  official  information  as  to  wnether  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Holland,  or  Switzerland  will  join  the  league. 

**8.  1  answered  your  eighth  question  in  reply  to  a  question  ask*ed  me  at  our  con- 
ference the  other  day. 

**9.  In  February,  1917,  Spain  was  requested  to  take  charge  of  American  interests 
in  Germany  through  her  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives,  and  no  other  ar- 
rangement has  since  been  inade. 

**10.  The  committee  to  prepare  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  league,  for  the 
establishment  of  the  seat  oi  the  league,  and  for  the  procedure  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  assembly  has  been  appointed,  out  has  not  renorted. 

"11.  Article  118  of  the  peace  treaty,  part  4,  unaer  which  Germany  renounces  all 
her  rights  to  territory  formerly  belonging  to  herself  or  to  her  allies,  was  understood, 
eo  far  as  special  provision  was  not  made  m  the  treaty  itself  for  its  disposition,  as  con- 
stituting the  prmcipal  allied  and  associated  powers  the  authority  oy  which  such 
dispK)8ition  should  ultimately  be  determined.  It  conveys  no  title  to  those  powers, 
but  merely  intrusts  the  disposition  of  the  territory  in  question  to  their  decision. 

^'trusteeship  for  colonies. 

"12.  Germany's  renunciation  in  favor  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers 
of  her  rights  and  titles  to  her  overseas  possessions  is  meant  similarly  to  operate  as 
vesting  m  these  powers  a  trusteeship  with  respect  of  their  final  aisposition  and 
government. 

"  13.  There  has  been  a  provisional  agreement  as  to  the  disposition  of  these  overseas 
poflsessions,  whose  confirmation  and  execution  is  dependent  upon  the  approval  of 
the  league  of  nations,  and  the  United  States  is  a  party  to  that  provisional  agreement. 

"  147The  only  agreement  between  France  and  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  African 
territory  of  which  I  am  cognizant  concerns  the  redispoeition  of  rights  already  pos- 
sessed by  those  countries  on  that  continent.  The  provisional  agreement  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  covers  all  the  German  overseas  possessions  in  Africa 
as  well  as  elsewhere. 

"15-  No  mention  was  made  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the  Saar  Basin  of 
the  service  of  an  American  member  of  the  commission  of  five  to  be  set  up  there. 
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''  16.  It  was  deemed  wiae  that  the  United  States  should  be  represented  by  one 
member  of  the  commission  for  settling  the  new  frontier  lines  of  Belgium  and  Germany, 
because  of  the  universal  opinion  that  America's  representative  would  add  to  the  com- 
mission a  useful  element  of  entirely  disinterestea  judgment. 

"SAAR  BASIN  UNDER  LEAGUE. 

"17.  The  choice  of  the  commission  for  the  Saar  Basin  was  left  to  the  council  of  Uie 
lesLgue  of  nations,  because  the  Saar  Basin  is  for  15  years  to  be  directly  under  the  care 
ana  direction  of  the  lea^e  of  nations. 

"18.  Article  83  does,  m  effect,  provide  that  five  of  the  members  of  the  commiffiion 
of  seven  to  fix  the  boundaries  between  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  should  be  nomi- 
nated by  certain  countries,  because  there  are  five  principal  allied  and  associated 
powers,  and  the  nomination  of  five  representatives  by  those  powers  necessarily  means 
the  nomination  of  one  representative  by  each  of  those  powers. 

"19.  No  such  commission  has  yet  been  appointed. 

"20.  It  was  deemed  wise  that  the  United  States  should  have  a  representative  on  the 
commission  set  up  to  exercise  authority  over  the  plebiscite  of  Upper  Silesia  for  the  same 
reason  that  I  have  given  with  regard  to  the  commission  for  settlmg  the  frontier  line  of 
Belgium  and  Germany. 
"  Sincerely,  yours, 

"WooDROw  Wilson." 


WEDBTESDAT,  ATJOTJST  20»  1919« 
United  States  Senate, 

CoifMITTEE   ON   FOREIGN   RELATIONS, 

WashingUmy  D,  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjourmnent,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Brand^ee,  Fall, 
Knox,  Harding,  Johnson  of  California,  New,  Moses,  Hitchcock, 
Williams,  Swanson,  and  Smith  of  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Ferguson, 
will  you  be  heard  now  1 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  C.   FEBOUSOV,  ADTISEB  TO  THE 

PBESIDEHT  OF  CHINA. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  f)lease  state  to  the  stenographer  your  full 
name  and  address?  A&o  will  you  please  state  to  us  your  work  in 
China  and  yoiu:  experience  there  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  My  name,  sir,  is  John  C.  Ferguson.  I  hold  an 
official  position  under  the  Chinese  Government  as  adviser  to  the 
President  of  China. 

I  went  to  China  in  1887;  was  president  of  the  Nanking  University 
tiU  1807,  and  from  that  time  till  1902  was  president  of  me  Nanyang 
College,  Shanghai.  Since  1894  I  have  held  various  advisory  positions 
in  connection  with  the  viceroys  at  Nanking  and  Wuchang  and  in  the 
railway  administration.  Since  1911  I  have  lived  in  Peking  and  have 
been  associated  with  the  foiu*  men  who  have  held  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  China.  I  am  a  resident  of  Newton,  Mass. 
Is  that  sufficient,  sir  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  covers  your  service  entirely.  I  should  like 
to  know,  from  your  experience,  which  has  been  a  lone  one,  what  has 
been  the  general  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say  that  the  general  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  China  has  been  one  of  friendly  cooperation  and  of 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  China.  The  United  States  has  scrupu- 
lously avoided  any  interference  with  the  internal  administration  of 
China,  and  avoidea  any  attempt  to  take  part  in  any  seizure  of  China's 
territoiy,  or  to  connive  at  such  seiziu'e  on  the  part  of  other  powers. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  United  States  ever  deviated  from  this 
pK>licy  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Not  as  far  as  I  have  known,  either  from  my  ex- 
perience or  from  official  records.  It  has  had  provocation  on  three 
diflferent  occasions  to  deviate  from  the  policy,  at  the  request  of  the 
Chinee  Government,  for  political  reasons. 

When  concessions  were  obtained  by  other  powers  at  the  city  of 
Canton  in  the  south  of  China  the  United  States  was  oflfered  a  special 
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tract  of  land  to  be  called  a  concession  for  its  own  administration. 
It  refused  to  take  it  over. 

When  the  Shanghai  Settlements  were  arranged — ^I  speak  of  "Set- 
tlements'' with  a  capital  S;  that  is  the  districts  where  foreigners 
live — the  British  Government  was  given  a  settlement,  the  French 
Government  was  riven  a  settlement,  and  the  American  Government 
was  offered  a  settlement  known  as  Hongkew.  This  settlement  was 
never  taken  up  by  the  American  Government,  and  was  not  accepted, 
though  it  had  been  offered  to  it  freely  by  China. 

Senator  Knox.  What  was  the  area  of  this  settlement,  do  yuu 
know  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say  about  3  square  miles. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  remember  who  was  Secretaiy  of 
State  at  that  time  here  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  was  shortly  after  the  CSvil  War.  I  think 
Mr.  Seward  was  Secretary  of  State,  ii  I  remember  correctly,  sir. 

Again,  after  the  Boxers*  War,  in  1901,  a  concession  was  offered  to 
America  at  the  same  time  that  concessions  were  requested  by  Italy 
and  Austria  and  other  powers,  at  Tientsin,  and  the  United  States 
Government  refused  to  accept  the  proposition. 

So  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  no  instance  has  the  United  States 
deviated  from  that  fixed  policy. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  the  Chinese  regard  our  support  of  what 
are  known  as  the  Shantung  questions  in  the  treaty,  in  view  of  what 
you  have  been  saying  ? 

Mr..  Ferguson.  I  can  not  speak  officially  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese 
Government  in  such  a  matter,  naturally,  but  I  can  simply  give  to  the 
committee  my  impression,  from  mv  close  relationship  with  the 
Government,  as  to  the  opinion,  which  is  that  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed under  the  treaty  would  be  considered  by  the  Chinese — and  is  so 
considered — as  a  deviation  from  our  policy,  and  that  irrespective  of 
whether  the  leased  territory  of  Kaiochow  is  given  to  Japan  for  a  short 

f)eriod  or  for  a  long  period.  That  China  has  considered  that  the 
ease  which  she  made  with  Germanj''  in  1898  was  voided  by  her  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Germany,  and  that  in  the  nature  of  the  lease 
itself  it  is  not  a  transferable  lease.  No  such  experience  has  ever 
oc^jurred  in  China,  where  there  are  manv  concessions  held  by  foreign 
nations,  as  that  a  lease  giv^en  for  the  residential  purposes  of  one  nation 
shoT'ld  be  transferred  for  any  cause  to  another  nation. 

Senator  BR^NDEtiEE.  I  was  called  out  of  the  room  for  a  minute, 
and  will  you  let  me  ask  you  a  question?  I  did  not  hear  whether  you 
said  that  this  concession  which  Germany  had,  which  is  now,  under 
this  treaty,  transferred  to  Japan,  in  itself  provided  that  it  should  be 
non  transferable . 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  did  not  make  that  statement,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  No. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  said  that  under  the  general  precedents  no  such 
transfer  had  ever  occurred,  and  that  China  considered,  in  granting 
such  leases,  always  that  they  were  nontransferable. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Doctor,  does  not  the  lease  provide  in  its  terms 
that  it  may  be  transferred  with  the  consent  of  Chma,  or  that  it  shall 
not  be  transferred  except  with  the  consent  of  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  that  question  had  never  been  raised  up 
to  that  time  in  China  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  might  say,  sir,  that  1 
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have  been,  throiigh  the  granting  of  concessions,  one  of  the  agents  of 
the  Chinese  Government  in  making  such  arrangements  for  conces- 
sions  

Senator  Hitchcock.  Are  you  sure  that  expression  i^  not  in  there  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Let  him  finish  his  sentence. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  witness  finish  his  statement. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  am  not  sure  with  reference  to  the  text  of  the 
treaty  which  was  made  in  March,  1898,  with  Germany,  without  refer- 
ence to  it;  but  speaking  from  memory  I  should  say  that  it  contains 
no  such  clause,  because  up  to  that  time  the  question  had  never  been 
raised  and  never  been  thought  of  as  a  possible  thing. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Now,  assuming  that  I  am  right,  and  that  the 
clause  appears  in  there  that  it  shall  not  be  transferred  except  with 
the  consent  of  China,  would  it  not  follow  that  if  China  gave  her 
consent  it  would  be  transferable  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  suppose  so 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  that  that  would  be  contemplated  as  one 
of  the  possibilities  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  but  I  might  say  that  that  was  never  contem- 
plated as  a  possibility  in  the  granting  of  a  foreign  concession  to  any 
nation,  that  it  would  be  transferred  to  another  nation.  I  may  say, 
Senator,  that  in  the  railway  contracts  it  has  been  explicitlv  stated, 
in  several  railway  contracts  which  China  has  made,  that  the  rights 
can  not  be  transferred  to  any  third  nation  without  the  explicit  consent 
of  the  Chinese  Government  to  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  So  that  if  in  this  treaty  made  with  Germany, 
by  which  this  concession  was  secured,  the  clause  does  appear  that  it 
can  not  be  transferred  without  the  consent  of  China,  it  would  be 
luinsual,  and  would  imply  that  the  possibility  was  contemplated  of 
China  giving  her  consent? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  though  I  think  it  does  not  occur. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  that  provision  was  in  the  lease,  that  it 
could  be  transferred  with  the  consent  of  China,  and  the  consent  of 
China  was  obtained  under  duress,  that  would  not  be  a  compliance 
with  the  provision,  would  it? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  think  not,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  China  did  consent 
to  its  transfer,  did  she  not? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  She  did,  under  duress. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  she  consented  to  it  before  she  entered 
into  the  war? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Well,  the  duress  was  practically  the  same 
kind  of  a  duress  that  was  exercised  by  all  of  the  other  governments 
in  obtaining  concessions,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  i   was  an  unusual  duress. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  not  think  there  was  a  duress  exer- 
cised in  all  of  these  concessions,  to  Great  Britain  and  France 

Mr.  Ferguson.  There  was  always  a  duress  exercised  for  the 
transfer  of  every  bit  of  Chinese  territory  to  any  aUen  nation,  whether 
that  duress  was  military,  financial,  or  political;  it  was  some  type  of 
duress. 

Senator  McCumber.  So  Japan  was  following  the  course  of  the 
Caucasian  nations  in  obtaining  her  concessions  ? 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  Except  that  she  went  them  one  better. 

Senator  McCumber.  She  did  not  go  very  much  better  than  Ger- 
many did  whqn  she  got  her  concession,  did  she  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say  yes,  sir;  that  she  did. 

Senator  McCumber.  She  got  only  what  Germany  had?  I  mean 
in  the  instrument  of  concession  she  got  only  what  Germany  had 
taken  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Do  you  mean  by  the  instrument  of  concession— 
the  treaty  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  the  treaty  with  China. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  she  got  more  than  Germany  possessed. 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  China  in  her  treaty  with  Japan  grant 
miore  than  she  had  ffranted  to  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  did  she  grant  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  She  granted  a  perpetual  lease  to  a  concession 
which  would  be  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan.  That 
was  in  article  2  of  the  notes  exchanged  between  China  and  Japan. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  what  year  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  On  May  25,  1915,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  21  demands. 

Senator  McCumber.  Outside  of  the  matter 

Mr.  Ferguson.  She  gave  the  concession,  which  was  not  to  be  a 
lease,  but  to  remain  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan,  in  the 
same  wa^  that  Hongkong,  for  instance,  remains  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  and  where  the  sovereignty  of  China  is 
not  recognized.  Under  the  old  German  occupation  of  Kiaochow  it 
was  a  leased  territory  in  which  the  sovereignty  of  China  was  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  lease  stipulated  a  term  of  years — 99  years — after 
which  the  territory  should  be  restqred  to  China;  but  under  the  second 
article  of  the  not^  exchanged,  Japan  acquires  a  concession  which  is 
to  remain  under  her  exclusive  jurisdiction,  without  any  stipulation 
as  to  the  sovereignty  of  China  or  any  stipulation  as  to  any  time  of 
return  to  China. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  in  the  same  notes  there  is  an  agreement 
on  the  part  of  Japan  to  return  Shantung  to  China. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  To  return  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow. 
Excuse  me  for  correcting  you.  Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow  to  China. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  fourth  article  of  those  notes  stipulates  certain 
arrangements  which  are  to  be  made  between  the  Chinese  and  Japan^e 
Governments  as  to  the  other  rights  in  Shantung  Province  whicn  were 
held  by  Germany. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  that  respect  at  least,  if  Japan  makes  her 
promises  good,  she  has  given  to  China  the  promise  to  give  to  China 
something  that  Germany  did  not  agree  to  give  her  for  99  years,  has 
she  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  she  takes  it  all,  but  Germany  promised  to 
return  to  China  at  the  end  of  99  years  the  only  part  of  that  territory 
which  is  of  any  commercial  value,  and  Japan  proposes  to  keep  that 
for  herself  as  a  perpetual  possession.  There  is  the  difference,  sir. 
Japan  proposes  to  keep  it  for  a  perpetual  possession. 
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Senator  Brandbgee.  What  is  there  in  the  negotiations  recently  in 
relation  to  this  Shantung  cession  that  Japan  has  agreed  to  return  to 
China? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Do  you  mean  the  negotiations  in  Paris,  sir? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  suppose  the  treaty  itself  is  the  best  aasw^  to 
that,  that  Japan  makes  no  promise  to  return  anything  to  China  in 
the  treaty. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  know;  but  you  know  that  it  is  stated  that 
there  is  a  verbal  promise  made,  eitter  in  the  procfe-verbal  of  the 
late  peace  conference,  or  in  some  other  way,  that  Japan  is  to  return 
something  to  China  at  some  date  unnamed. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  something  that  she  is  to  return  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  rest  of  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow,  after 
■excluding  this  concession  for  her  own  exclusive  lurisdiction,  and  also 
the  third  provision  of  that  note  is  that  there  shall  be  retained  another 
district  for  an  international  conce^ion.  The  rest  of  it,  after  those 
two  concessions,  one  for  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan  and  one 
for  international  use,  the  rest  of  the  territory  shall  be  returned  to 
China.     Hiat  is  the  statement  of  the  notes  of  May  25,  1915. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Also  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  it? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  follows  the  retiun  of  the  territory,  of  course. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  do  you  understand  that  the  ceding  of 
the  Grerman  rights  in  Shantung  to  Japan  cedes  any  sovereignty? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  does  over  this  exclusive  territory. 

S^iator  Williams.  What  is  that  exclusive  territory? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  has  never  been  ojficially  stated  by  Japan  as  to 
what  place  she  is  going  to  occupv;  but  judging  from  her  purchases  of 
property  and  from  the  natural  place  which  she  would  take,  it  is  to  be 
the  port  of  Tsing  Tao,  which  was  the  part  that  Germany  developed, 
And  I  might  say  the  onlv  part  of  Kiaochow  which  is  of  any  value. 
The  entrance  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Kiaochow  territorv  consists 
of  a  lot  of  precipitous  cliffs  which  are  quite  unapproachable.  The 
southern  part  of  Kiaochow  Bay  is  all  silted  up  with  sand  bars,  and 
is  unapproachable  even  for  small  Chinese  junk.  The  only  part  of 
Kiaochow  territory  which  is  of  any  value  commercially  to  Cnina  or 
lo  any  other  nation  is  that  part  which  Japan  proposes  to  retain  for 
^er  own  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

Senator  Williams.  That  which  it  is  supposed  she  will  retain  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is,  Tsing  Tao  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  was  the  character  of  the  duress  which 
<Fapan  applied  to  China  in  order  to  get  the  concessions  which  she 
<iid  getf 

Mr.  Ferguson.  She  had  her  force  which  she  had  sent  for  the 
•capture  of  Kiaochow  still  in  the  Province  of  Shantung,  and  scattered 
4ilong  the  railway  northward  to  Lung  Kow 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  how  large  that  force  was  ? 

1^.  Ferguson.  Yes.    May  I  finish  my  answer  and  then  I  will 

plain  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  beg  your  pardon,  certainly. 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  Northward  to  Lung  Kow,  westward  to  T^-nan  Fu, 
the  capital  of  Shantung  Province,  and  eastward  to  Tsingtan.  Thai 
force  was  officially  stated  to  be  somewhere  between  50,000  and  60,000 
men.  Japan  sent  her  troops  to  replace  either  all  those  or  a  portion 
of  those  which  she  had  already  sent  as  her  expeditionary  force  against 
Kiaochow.  She  had  already  sent  forces,  but  replaced  them  when 
these  demands  were  beine  made  there,  so  that  the  force  which  she  had 
at  that  time  must  have  been  somewhere  between  60,000  and  70,006 
men  in  various  parts  of  the  Province.  She  did  not  take  away  tiie 
original  forces  that  she  had  sent  new  forces  to  replace,  but  left  them 
all  there  imtil  China  had  consented  to  her  ultimatimi.  Furthermore, 
she  assembled  her  fleet  at  Sasebo,  her  naval  base,  which  is  almost 
directly  east  and  about  20  hours*  steaming  from  Kiaochow  on  the 
coast  of  Japan ;  and  she  had  sent  word  through  her  consular  officers 
asking  all  «iapanese  to  come  horn  interior  places  and  rep(»*t  at  coast 
towns.  In  my  experience,  outside  of  the  Boxer  year  1900,  when  all 
nations  sent  forces  to  China,  there  has  never  been  anything  like  the 
size  or  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  forces  of  any  nation;  suoh  as 
Japan  used  in  obtaining  this  concession  from  China. 

Senator  Knox.  What  period  of  time  did  the  ultimatum  prescribe! 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  was  given  to  the  Chinese  Government  bn  May  7, 
shortly  after  noon,  and  May  9  at  6  o'clock  an  answer  was  demanded. 

Senator  Brandboee.  Do  you  think  that  China  would  have  granted 
the  concession  to  Japan  in  the  absence  of  thiis  military  demonstration  ? 

Mr.  Fergtjson.  INo,  sir,  it  caused  the  ree^ation  of  the  Minist^ 
of  Foreign  Affairs  who  had  made  the  negotiations,  and  a  n^w  man 
was  appointed,  Mr.  Lu  Ohen^-Tsiang,  who  afterwards  wa6  sent  as  the 
head  of  the  Chinese  Commission  to  the  Paris  Cbnf  erence,  tiie  Chi- 
nese Goverxunent  fearing  that  this  very  question  would  arise,  and 
showuig  by  the  appointment  of  the  same  man  as  the  head  of  the 
Chinese  delegation  who  had  signed  those  t^eatie^  under  duress  her 
sincerity  in  the  position  which  she  has  (X)n8istentlv  maintained  that 
the  treaty  was  signed  under  duress.  I  understana  from  the  Chines^ 
delegation — ^I  was  not  present  at  Paris  myself  and  only  speak  from 
the  report  to  me  directly  by  a  member  of  the  Chinese  deWatkm  who 
was  there — ^Mr.  Lu  made  that  statement  also  to  the  Paris  Conference, 
that  he  signed  the  treaty  of  May  26,  1915,  imder  protest. 

May  I  state  also.  Senator,  that  in  the  official  statement  given  out 
by  the  Chinese  Government  after  the  conclusion  of  th/d  negotiatioiffl 
and  the  signature  of  the  treaty  that  fact  is  also  menticmed  I 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  mean  the  treaty  of  Versailles  ? 

Mr,  Ferguson.  No;  the  treaty  of  1915  with  Japaai. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  extensive  is  this  tenritory-^of  Kiaiochow? 

Mr,  Ferguson.  It  is  not  an  important  territory ^or  an. extensive 
territory.    It  has  about  a  million  people*    It  is  important — — 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  mean  in  square  miles  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  May  I  refer-^ — -  .      , 

Senator  Brandegee.  Put  it  in  the  record  latar* 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  I  will  put  it  into  the  record.     ^ 

Senator  Brandegee.  Just  one  questiob.  In.  view  of  S^iator 
McCumber^s  question  as  to  whether  aU  concessions  graiited '  by 
China  to  other  nations  were  not  obtained  substantially  under  dv^esSf 
I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  the  other  conoeesions  wdre  obtained 
under  duress  by  the  exhibition  of  military  power,  op  whjBther  they 
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were  intimations  that  loans  would  be  withheld  and  trade  with- 
drawn and  things  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Fekouson.  All  those  means  have  been  iised  at  different 
periods  by  nations. 

Senator  Brandkoee.  But  none  to  such  an  extent  as  this  Japanese 
demonstration  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  only  military  pressure  I  have  known  was 
that  exercised  by  Germany  in  the  seizure  of  Kiaochow.  No  other 
nation  as  far  as  I  know  in  obtaining  concessions  has  used  military 
force.     The  other  has  always  been  political  or  economic^  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  Doctor,  I  think  we  all  agree  that  this 
concession  was  obtained  by  duress. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  the  point  I  wanted  to  get  at  in  my  ques- 
tion was  this,  that  China  didjn*ant  the  right  to  Japan  to  obtam  irom 
Germany  all  the  rights  that  Germany  had,  and  she  obtained  this  by 
the  treaty  of  May  25,  1915,  admitting  that  it  was  by  duress? 

Mr.  F^GUSON.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  eliminating  the  question  of  duress, 
under  what  theory  could  China  claim  that  a  declaration  of  war 

J  gainst  Germany  would  vitiate  her  contract  made  with  Japan  that 
apan  might  obtain  by  force  whatever  interest  Germany  bad  ? 
Mr.  Ferguson.  May  I  say  that  in  that  matter  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment took  the  advice  of  two  eminent  French  international  lawyers. 
If  the  committee  will  excuse  me  from  mentioning  names  I  will  not 
mention  names,  but  I  am  stating  what  is  within  my  own  individual 
knowledge,  that  she  took  the  advice  of  two  eminent  French  inter- 
national lawyers,  of  the  most  eminent  Russian  jurist  who  was  known 
to  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Affau^s,  who  had  formerlv 
been  minister  in  St.  Petersburg;  of  an  eminent  Dutch  jurist  of  Hbl- 
land,  and  of  an  eminent  international  jurist  from  Belgium,  and  based 
her  claim  on  the  advice  which  was  given  to  her  by  those  Jurists,  that 
is,  that  her  declaration  of  war  against  Germany,  notwithstanding  her 
contract  which  had  already  been  made  in  1915  with  Japan,  of  itself 
vitiated  not  only  the  German  lease  but  also  the  treaty  with  Janan. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  that  the  unanimous  opinion  of  these 
jurists  I 

Mr.  Ferquson.  Yes;  all  expressed,  of  course,  as  vou  might  expect 
from  such  men,  in  very  different  language,  and  for  very  different 
reasons,  and  quoting  very  different  precedents;  but  as  I  had  the 
reading  of  all  tnose  opinions,  I  might  say  that  they  were  unanimous 
in  their  opinion. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  Doctor,  eliminating  the  qneetion  of 
dnr^js,  a  Russian  lawyer,  two  French  lawyers,  a  Belgian  lawyer,  and  a 
Holland  internationd  lawyer,  advised  China  that  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  she  had  solemnly  agreed  that  if  Japan  should  seize  this 
territory  and  take  it  from  Germany,  Japan  might  hold  all  the  rights 
that  Germany  held,  that  notwithstanmng  all  this  a  declaration  of 
war  by  China  against  Germany  would  vitiate  the  contract  that  CMna 
niade  with  Japan  without  taking  into  consideration  the  matter  of 
duress. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  because  China  had  continually  held  that  the 
settlement  of  the  Kiaochow  question  was  a  post  bellum  settlement. 
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That  is,  while  she  was  still  neutral,  and  that  was  the  whole  point  of 
her  controversy  with  Japan  dxu'ing  the  21  demands,  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Kiaochow  question,  involving  as  it  did  not  only  the 
interest  of  Germany  and  Japan  but  also  the  general  trade  interests— 
because,  as  you  know,  all  countries  that  have  treaties  with  China  have 
the  most  favored  nation  clause,  which  gives  thena  also  the  advantages 
that  are  given  to  any  single  nation — that  in  consideration  of  that  fact 
international  interests  were  also  involved,  and  that  the  whole  Question 
should  go  to  the  peace  conference  which  woidd  be  held  at  tne  con- 
clusion of  the  war  for  adjustment. 

That  was  the  position  which  the  Chinese  government  maintained, 
and  which  it. considered  to  have  been  strengthened  and  made  secure 
by  her  declaration  of  war  against  Germany.  Perhaps  it  is  closer  to 
the  statements  of  those  jurists  to  say  that  the  claim  that  China  had 
made  that  the  whole  question,  involving  interests  which  were  inter- 
national as  it  did,  was  a  post-bellum  settlement,  which  would  go  to 
the  final  peace  conference,  rather  than  be  the  subject  of  a  negotia- 
tion between  China  and  Japan  or  China  and  Germany  directly.  That 
was  also  involved  in  the  statement  of  those  jurists,  of  course. 

Senator  McCumbee.  I  am  willing  to  rest  the  matter  on  whatevOT 
theorv  China  may  claim,  that  her  agreement  with  Japan  can  be  viti- 
ated DV  the  declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Anyway  she  can  arrive  at  that. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Senator,  before  passing  on  may  I  read  the  note 
exchanged  between  China  and  Japan  on  May  25,  1915?  I  do  not 
Imow  whether  it  has  been  read  into  your  record  of  this  committ^ 
or  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  Read  it  in,  by  all  means. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  was  read  in  the  other  day,  but  you  can 
read  it  again. 

Senator  McCumber.  Repeat  it. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  did  not  know  whether  it  had  been  read  in. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Just  read  it,  will  you  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson  (reading): 

When,  after  the  termination  of  the  present  war,  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochov 
Bay  is  completely  left  to  the  free  disposal  of  Japan — 

Senator  Williams.  Whose  statement  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  This  is  the  statement  in  the  notes  exchanged  be- 
tween Qiina  and  Japan.  The  two  notes  are  identical  with  th©  ex- 
ception of  the  heading;  in  the  one  case  '*I  beg  to  state  on  behalf  of 
the  Qiinese  Government,"  and  in  the  other  case  "I  beg  to  state  on 
behalf  of  the  Japanese  Government." 

Senator  McCumber.  The  first  you  are  reading  is  from  the  Jap- 
anese Government  to  the  Chinese  Government? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  notes  are  identical. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  but  one  is  in  answer  to  the  other. 

Mi.  Ferguson  (reading) : 

When,  after  the  termination  of  the  present  war,  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochoir 
is  conipletely  left  to  the  free  dispo^J  of  Japan,  the  Japanese  Government  will  restore 
the  said  leased  territory  to  China  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  whole  of  Kiaochow  Bay  to  be  opened  as  a  commercial  port. 
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That  is  the  residential  portion,  for  foreigners.     [Continuing  reading:] 

2.  A  coDceesion  under  the  exclusive  juried iction  of  Japan  to  be  establiahed  at  a 
place  designated  by  the  Japanese  Government. 

3.  If  the  foreig:n  powers  desire  it,  an  international  concession  may  be  established. 

4.  As  regard  the  disposal  to  be  made  of  the  buildings  and  properties  of  Germany 
and  the  conditions  ana  procedure  relating  thereto,  the  Japanese  Government  and  the 
Chinese  Government  shall  arrange  the  matter  by  mutual  agreement  before  the  restora- 
tion. 

Senator  Williams.  The  Japanese  answer  to  that  was  identical  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Identical. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  Chinese  Government  simply  replied, 
statingthat  they  had  received  a  note  which  provided  so  and  so  i 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you,  then,  follow  that  up  by  reading  the 
first  article  of  the  treaty  itself  which  was  signed  between  Japan  and 
China,  and  place  it  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  first  article,  sir? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes.    [Reading:] 

Article  1.  The  Chinese  Government  engages  to  give  full  assent — 

This  is  the  one  you  refer  to  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yc^. 

Mr.  Ferguson  (continuing  reading) : 

to  all  matters  upon  which  the  Japanese  Government  may  hereafter  agree  with  the 
German  Government,  relating  to  the  disposition  of  all  rights,  interests,  and  conces- 
eions.  which  Germany,  by  virtue  of  treaties  or  otherwise,  possesses  in  relation  to  the 
Province  of  Shantung. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  all  of  the  first  article  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  that  is  all  of  the  first  article.  The  second 
rdates  to  the  railways. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  have  not  the  book  here,  but  I  think  that  in 
one  of  the  articles  the  clause  is  inserted  reserving  the  right  of 
sovereignty. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  may  be  in  the  notes — reserving  for 
China  the  right  of  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Shall  I  read  the  whole  of  it? 

Senator  McCumber.  No,  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  the  rest. 
Have  you  there  the  treaty  between  China  and  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  original  treaty  of  1898? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes.  It  is  probably  in  the  first  article  of 
that  treaty. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  it  is  in  the  first  article  of  that  treaty. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  the  stenographer  has  my  httle  record 
that  I  had  the  other  day.     I  do  not  think  it  has  been  returned  to  me. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  have  not  that  here,  but  it  is,  within  my 
loiowledge,  in  the  first  article  of  that  treaty. 

Senator  McCumber.  China,  in  granting  to  Germany  the  rights 
under  the  treaty,  retained  her  sovereignty  over  the  territory  included 
in  the  concession. 

]Mt.  Ferguson.  Except  Tsingtaw,  that  one  spot,  which  is  to  be 
under  the  exclusive  jm-isdiction  of  Japan. 

Senator  McCumber.  No;  I  am  not  speaking  of  Japan  now;  I  am 
speaking  of  the  treaty  between  Germany  and  China. 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  Yas;  there  China  retained  absohit^  sovereignty. 

Senator  McCtJMBER.  That  is,  over  all  the  territory  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Over  all  the  territory;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Therefore,  when  CJnina  granted  to  Japan  the 
right  to  obtain  the  German  concession,  she  granted  to  Japan  no  further 
rights  than  Germany  had  obtained,  except  such  as  is  contained  in 
article  2  of  the  treaty  between  Japan  and  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Undw  the  conditions;  yes,  sir.  China  is  a  long 
distance  away,  and  if  I  might 

Senator  McCumber.  May  I  ask  you  just  one  question  that  is  in 
my  mind  now  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  At  the  time  that  Germany  obtained  her  con- 
cession, did  not  Germany  also  give  a  note  to  the  United  Stat-es  to  the 
effect  tnat  she  claimed  no  sovereignty  over  any  of  this  territory  f 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  inauguration  of  the  Hay 
doctrine.  It  was  the  protest  of  the  United  States  Grovernment  to 
Germany  that  inaugurated  what  is  now  known  as  the  Hay  policy  or 
the  Hay  doctrine,  or  whatever  it  is  called. 

Senator  McCumber.  Therefore,  we  may  say  definitely  that  whatr 
ever  concessions  Germany  obtained,  she  had  no  right  of  sovereignty 
over  any  of  the  district  covered  by  the  concession  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  and  1  might  state  also  that  in  actual 
operation  she  never  claimed  any  such  sovereignty  or  made  any 
attempt  to  exercise  such  sovereign^. 

Senator  McCumber.  Therefore  Japan  obtained  from  Grermany  no 
sovereignty  over  any  of  this  territory? 

Mr.  ^terquson.  No,  sir.    Might  I  continue,  there,  to  say 

Senator  McCumber.  Certainly. 
^  Afr.  Ferguson  (continuing).  That  after  acquiring  the  Grerman 
lights  in  1915,  Japan  did  take  certain  sovereign  rigfata  not  only  in  (he 
leased  territory  oi  Baaochow  but  throughout  the  Province  oi  Shan- 
tung, by  the  establishment  of  the  civil  administration  on  October  1, 
1917,  which  was  officially  proclaimed  in  the  Government;  Gazette  at 
Tokyo. 

Senator  McCuhber.  But  she  had  no  authority  to  do  that  undo' 
her  agreement  with  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  was  in  violation  of  the  agreement  f   . 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  was  in  violation  of  all  precedents  iEind  all 
agreements  and  everything  else. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes.  Japan  in  her  note  has  agreed  with 
China  that  she  will  retmn  a  portion  of  this  territory  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  fc 
retained  by  Japan  under  article  2 — that  is,  what  proportion  in 
popidation  and  size  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  In  popidation  it  is  about  half  the  total  population 
of  Kiaochow.  In  size  it  is  anywhere  from  one-tenth  to  one-nf teentk 
I  should  say  probably  about  one-tenth. 

Senator  Williams.  One  word  right  there,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  You  mean  one-tenth  of  Eaochow  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  of  Kiaochow. 
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Senator  Williams.  Not  one-tenth  of  Shantune? 

Mr.  FERGtrsON.  Yes;  I  mean  just  one-tenth  of  Kiaochow. 

Senator  McCumbbb.  Now,  what  rights  may  Japan  exercise  over  the 
territory  in  which  she  retains  sovereign  authority  ? 

Mr.  Ferouson  All  rights;  commen^ial;  economic,  governmental^ 
military.    In  that  area  is  the  terminus  of  the  railroad. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  menn  that  she  may  exercise  a  riffht  over 
that  territory  that  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  the  open 
door,  etc.,  that  has  been  established? 

Mr.  FsmousoK.  Yes;  she  can  establish  her  own  customhouse.  I 
should  say  she  obtains  the  same  rights  over  that  concession  of  Tsing- 
tau  which  Euj^and  got  from  Germany  by  the  retrocession  of  Helgo- 
land on  her  coast. 

Senator  MgCumber.  And  the  right  to  exclude  from  that  territory 
foreign  ships  and  foreign  trade  ? 

Mr.  FsReuBOK.  Not  under  the  treaty. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  she  would  have  the  right  to  do  so  except 
as  she  is  bound  by  treaties  ? 

Mr.  FBReusoN.  By  treaties  with  other  nations. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  as  notes  are  exchanged  on  that  ? 

Ifr.  PteRGUsON.  And  it  would  become,  ipso  facto,  a  part  of  Japan, 
and  be  under  the  same  status,  so  far  as  treaty  rights  are  concerned,  as 
to  foreigners,  as  any  other  part  of  Japan  is. 

Sena^r  Braxdegeb.  What  is  the  population  of  China  ?  What  is 
the  best  estimate  you  can  give  t 

Mr.  Ferguson.  About  376,000,000, 1  should  say. 

Snator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  population  of  the  Province  of 
Shantxmg  ? 

Mr.  Fi^GUsoK.  38,000,000,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  mari- 
time customs,  which  is  the  official  basis. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  started  to  say  something  a  minute  a^, 
when  Senator  McCumber  wanted  to  ask  a  <}uestion  because  he  had  it 
right  in  his  mind,  and  then  vou  did  not  iimsh.  You  said  that  China 
is  a  long  distance  away,  ana  then  started  to  say  something  else. 

Mr.  Jterguson.  I  have  just  introduced  what  I  intended  to  say, 
by  the  shnile  of  Heligoland  on  the  coast  of  Germany,  as  presenting 
a  similar  condition  to  that  of  Tsingtau  on  the  coast  of  China. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  anything,  either  from  reading 
oriental  literature  or  from  advices,  or  from  personal  information,  as 
to  what  the  feeling  of  the  Chinese  people  generally  is  about  the  con- 
cession of  Shantu^  to  Japan  t 

Mr.  Fergusoi^-  1  know  from  actual  experience.  I  left  China,  I 
might  state,  at  the  end  of  April,  and  I  know  from  personal  experience 
up  to  that  time  what  the  feeling  in  China  was,  and  since  that  time  I 
hare  had  official  commimications  and  also  read  constantly  the  daily 
press  of  China  and  I  know  what  the  opinion  there  is.  I  think  it  is 
not  too  strong  to  say  that  the  feeling  is  a  feeling  of  outrage  that  China 
has  not  only  m  this  instance  been  forced  to  a  specific  act  by  one  for- 
eign nation,  but  that  by  the  treaty  for  the  first  time  a  imiqn  of  na- 
tions comes  in  to  give  sanction  to  a  thing  which  she  feels  is  wrong 
and  is  an  outrage  on  her  sovereign  rights.  In  every  former  instance 
where  such  concessions  have  been  wnmg  from  her,  the  balance  of 
power  among  nations  has  always  made  it  possible  that  some  powers 
would  come  to  her  and  say,  "We  are  sorry  for  you  and  we  will  help 
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you  out  as  much  as  we  can/'  In  this  instance  China  feels  that  she 
has  been  robbed  of  her  rights  in  Shantung  by  one  nation,  originally 
by  Germany,  and  those  rights  transferred  to  Japan,  and  that  all  the 
other  nations  have  come  sSong  and  have  joined  in  approval  of  what 
seems  to  her  an  infamous  act;  and  among  those  powers  that  are 
approving  it  is  the  Nation  which  she  has  always  counted  as  her 
most  dismterested  friend,  the  United  States.  Does  that  answer 
your  question? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes.  I  want  now  to  follow  that  up  by  ask- 
ing you,  are  you  still  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  tresideat 
of  dima? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  I  am  still  acting  as  adviser  to  the  Presidei^t 
of  China.  I  came  here  on  official  work  lor  the  Government  of  China, 
and  I  expect  to  retimi  at  the  end  of  October. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  opinion 
that  you  have  described  as  being  prevalent  among  Chinamen  is  the 
the  opinion  of  the  President  of  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Unquestionably;  and  of  the  premier,  and  of  prac- 
tically every  member  of  the  cabmet,  of  all  of  the  governors  of  the 
Provinces  whom  I  have  met,  of  the  chairmen  of  the  Chinese  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Peking,  at  Tientsin,  and  Shanghai  and  Hongkong, 
all  of  whom  I  have  met  in  the  last  six  months. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  speak  of  reading  the  native  press.  Do- 
you  speak  Chinese  as  well  as  read  it  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  naturally.  All  my  official  dealings  are  in  the 
native  language.     I  never  use  interpreters. 

Senator  Brandegee.  So  that  you  are  able  to  ascertain  at  first 
hand  the  opinions  of  prominent  men  in  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  when  I  meet  the  President  of  China,  no  one 
else  is  present,  and  I  talk  directly  with  him  as  I  would  with  the 
President  of  our  own  country,  and  without  intermediaries. 

Senator  McCumber.  China  was  equally  indignant  when  Germany 
seized  her  territory  under  the  threat  of  arms  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  she  is  indignant  now;  and  not  only  be- 
cause of  this  act  but  because  of  a  series  of  like  acts  over  a  number  of 
years,  whereby  China^s  territory  has  been  taken  t 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  her  sovereignty  over  that  territory  elim- 
inated by  the  great  Caucasian  powers  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir.  The  feeling  was  so-strong  that  it  brou^t 
about  the  Boxer  movement  in  1900,  of  course.  But  may  I  a3dy 
Senator 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferguson  (continuing).  That  in  this  instance  the  circum- 
stances are  unique;  because,  whereas  in  former  seizures,  for  instance 
in  the  seizure  of  Kiaochow  by  Germany  in  the  first  instance,  Qiina 
suffered  but  England  came  at  once  to  her  rescue  and  took  a  friendlj^ 
occupation  of  Wie-Hai-Wei,  which  is  a  part  of  Shantung  Province,  it 
was  a  friendly  occupation  of  Wei-Hai-Wei,  and  England  took  that 
possession  in  order  to  offset  the  German  forcible  seizure  of  Eaaochow, 
which  immediately  following  it,  the  United  States  issued  that  note  to 
Germany,  and  afterwards  communicated  it  to  all  the  great  powM^s, 
guaranteeing  in  future  the  territorial  integrity  of  China,  and  the  open 
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door  in  commerce;  so  that  althouc^h  China  at  that  time  lost  out  by 
the  action  of  Germany,  she  still  felt  that  behind  her  was  the  support 
of  the  great  majority  of  western  nations. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  she  felt,  also,  that  she  could  play  one  of 
these  nations  against  the  other? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  which  has  been  the  center,  as  I  might  state 
without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  and  I  think  in  doin^  that  I  would 
state  that  that  had  been  the  only  foreign  policy  avauable  to  China 
since  the  beginning  of  her  treaty  communications,  to  play  one  power 
off  {gainst  another. 

Senator  McCumber.  My  questions,  Doctor,  are  leading  toward 
another  point. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  are  based  upon  this  proposition,  that 
the  Caucasian  race  has  taken  advantage  oi  the  yellow  rac^  wherever 
it  could  do  so,  and  that  even  the  American  nation  has  not  been 
entirely  free  from  censure  in  that  line,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  we  sent  Admiral  Perry  over  to  Japan  and  compelled  Japan,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  guns  of  our  fleet,  to  open  up  her  ports. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Might  I  say  there,  in  relation  to  the  opening  up 
of  Japan,  that  we  sent  that  expedition  under  Admiral  Perry  not  to 
compel  Japan  to  open  her  ports,  but  to  compel  her  to  give  satisfac- 
tion for  murdering  American  seamen  on  her  coasts. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  that  resulted  in  the  opening  of  her 
ports? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Put  it  in  whatever  way  you  like.  Xow,  do 
you  not  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  great  nations  of 
the  world  ought  to  agree  together  and  have  some  kind  of  a  compact 
that  they  will  cease  their  past  conduct — their  conduct,  in  the  hght  of 
the  past — against  China,  and  that  they  will  do  all  that  it  is  possible 
to  do  to  compel  Japan  to  return  Shantung  and  Kiaochow  to  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson,  i  es,  sir;  but  in  order  to  do  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  many  of  the  great  nations  to  release  China  from  existing  obli- 
gations. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  at  least  they  ought  to  agree  that  they 
will  not  carry  on  their  efforts  to  seize  Chinese  territory  any  further. 
^Mr.  Ferguson.  They  did  make  such  an  agreement  in  1899,  sir, 
'and  no  Chinese  territory,  with  the  exception  of  this  taking  over  of 
Japan,  has  been  seized  since  1899.  They  promised  Mr.  Hay  in  the 
reply  to  his  notes— Gr^at  Britain,  Japan,  France,  Russia,  and  Ger- 
many— that  they  would  not  take  any  more  territory  from  China, 
and  no  territory  has  since  that  time  been  taken  from  China  except 
this  present  transfer  of  German  rights  in  Shantung  to  Japan. 

Senator  KInox.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Were  not  the  benefits  of  that  agreement  further 
expanded  along  about  1911,  when  the  great  nations  of  the  earth, 
including  Germany,  Russia,  the  United  States,  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Japan,  entered  into  a  consortium  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
China  to  carry  out  her  definite  program  of  reforms  and  to  abstain 
from  acquiring  spheres  of  influence  ? 
Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Knox.  And  to  operate  generally  fw  the  advantage  of 
China? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  object  of  that  banking  consortium 
also  was  that  each  nation  should  disclose  to  the  other  its  financial 
arrangements  concerning  China. 

Senator  Knox.  And  that  no  concessions  or  adrantages  were  to  be 
obtained  in  China  except  they  were  participated  in  by  ail  the  nations  f 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir.  May  I  answ^  f urthw  in  elucidation  of 
t^at? 

Senator  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  arrangement  went  on  very  well  until  1912, 
when  the  new  republic  was  formed  in  China,  displacing  the  old  Mon- 
archy, and  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Government  for  the  Central  Government  to  make  a  loan  quickly,  and 
it  made  a  loan  through  some  Belgium  bankers,  which  is  generally 
known  as  the  Crisp  loan,  which  interfered  with  that  plan.  But  that 
was  only  a  temporary  interference,  and  in  1912  the  American  Grovem- 
ment  took  the  pK)sition  that  this  banking  consortium  was  securing 
suc^  a  hold  over  the  financial  int^ests  of  China  that  although  it  was 
international  in  character,  it  was  leading  directly  to  the  point  where  it 
might  be  necessary  to  take  over  the  control  of  the  customs,  the 
receipts  of  revenue  and  the  disbursements,  and  thus  have  a  practical 
interference  with  the  internal  administration  of  China. 

Senator  Knox.  But  that  was  only  done  for  the  service  of  the 
loan? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  will  remember  that  President 
Wilson  and  Secretary  of  State  Bryan  notifcd  the  American  group 
of  bankers  that  the  protection  of  me  United  States  would  be  with* 
drawn  from  them. 

SenatOT  Knox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  And  might  I  state  also  in  further  ducidation  of 
what  Senator  McCumber  asked  me,  that  the  reason  for  the  action 
of  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan  at  that  time  was  t^e  fear 
lest  in  any  respect  America  should  deviate  from  her  well-known 
policy  of  noninterference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  China.  It  created 
a  great  deal  of  comment  and  made  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
among  our  American  bankers.  Yet  so  strong  was  the  feeling  of  the 
present  administration  that  no  interference  should  occur  in  &e 
mtemal  administration  of  China  that  that  drastic  action  was  taken. 
I  mav  say  that  it  has  since  been  reversed,  because  the  admindstra- 
tion  has  within  the  last  year  taken  a  new  policy  and  has  approved 
a  return  of  this  American  group  of  American  bankers. 

Senator  Knox.  That  aSeged  interference  there  was  predicated 
upon  the  fact  that  there  was  a  foreign  financial  ofSicer  to  see  tiiat  tiw 
monev  advanced  by  the  six-power  group  was  used  for  the  purooees 
for  which  it  was  advanced,  honestly  used  for  the  piuposee  of  ddna; 
is  not  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  I  do  ndt 
think  that  would  be  a  complete  statement  of  the  situation. 

Senator  Knox.  Has  not  this  administration  since  it  overtiirew  that 
arrangement  in  the  spring  of  1913,  which  I  think  was  within  a  very 
few  weeks  after  this  administration  came  in,  has  not  it  sought  to 
renew  that  consortiimi  ? 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  within  the  last  year,  and  the  arranpe- 
ment  has  afready  been  entered  into,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lamont  bemg 
the  representative  of  the  American  bankers,  Sir  Charles  Addis 
representing  the  British  bankers,  Odagari  representing  the  Japanese 
and  Simon  representing  the  French.  That  arrangement  has  been 
entered  into  within  the  last  two  months  in  Paris  by  these  four  groups 
to  become  again  a  quadruple  group.  It  was  first  a  quadruple  group, 
then  a  quintuple  group,  and  feially  a  sextuple  group. 

Senator  Kxox.  It  is  in  eflfect  a  renewal  oi  the  pohcy  of  the  previous 
administration  in  that  particular  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  As  far  as  I  know.  I  know  that  the  group  has  been 
organized,  but  the  basis  on  which  it  has  been  organized,  whether  or 
not  the  same  as  on  the  original  basis,  I  have  no  means  yet  of  ascer- 
taining. 

Senator  Knox.  I  might  tell  you  that  having  read  it  I  find  that  it 
is  the  same  except  that  it  is  expanded  to  include  industrial  lines^ 
which  the  consortium  did  not  intend  to  cover. 

Now  just  one  more  question.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  American 

Erestige  in  China  had  reached  its  hi^h-water  mark  along  about  1012 
y  reason  of  these  altrustic  efforts  msti^ated  by  the  Lnited  States 
to  bring  the  other  nations  of  the  world  m  accord  to  assist  China  to 
develop  herself? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  was  higher  in  1912  than  in  any  other  time.  It 
was  higher  in  1917  and  1918  and  had  suffered  no  diminution  from  its 
^eatest  height,  until  news  began  to  leak  out  from  Paris  of  this 
arrangement  concerning  Shantung,  to  which  the  United  States  was 
apparently  preparing  to  accede. 

^  Senator  £[nox.  I^t  me  ask  you  this  in  reference  to  Senator  Mo* 
Cumber's  suggestion  that  the  Caucasian  race  had  habitually  taken 
advantage  of  China  by  acquiring  spheres  of  influence  and  territory 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Is  not  the  distinction  between  these 
transactions  and  other  transactions  this,  that  the  United  States 
never  was  a  party  to  any  of  those? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Exactly.  I  thought  I  brought  that  out  in  my  first 
statement  in  answer  to  Sienator  Lodge. 

Senator  Knox.  Perhaps  you  did. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  difference  is  that  the  United  States  never  has 
taken  any  Chinese  territory  and  never  has  been  a  party  to  other 
nations  taking  it,  and  as  far  as  mj  knowledge  goes  has  always  taken 
some  means  of  protesting  against  it,  either  by  the  exchange  of  notes 
with  other  powers  or  by  a  representation  through  the  American 
M.nister  in  Peking  to  the  Chinese  Government  saying  that  they  greatly 
re^gretted  the  action  that  had  been  taken.  It  has  frequently  been 
done. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  wanted  to  ask  Senator  MoCumber  if  he 
desired  to  proceed  without  interruption. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  have  only  a  question  or  two,  if  the  witness 
as  not  taken  away  from  me. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  do  not  object  in  any  sense  to  interruption  by  any 
Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  was  speaking  about  interrupting  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  meant  inter- 
ruptions to  me. 

Senator  Brandegee.  No. 
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Senator  McCumber.  You  have  spoken  of  an  exchange  of  notes 

between  the  great  powers,  including  the  United  States,  whereby  the 

general  policy  was  outlined  that  all  of  these  CTeat  nations  would 

•  refrain  from  adding  to  their  territorial  limits  by  tne  seizure  of  Chinese 

territory  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  of  course,  those  were  executive  declara- 
tions and  hardly  had  the  sanctity  and  force  of  treaties.  Now,  do  you 
not  think  that  we  would  greatlv  strengthen  that  general  idea  if 
instead  of  mere  diplomatic  notes  between  the  heads  of  governments, 
the  nations  themselves  would  enter  into  a  solenm  compact  that  not 
only  would  they  refrain  from  any  further  seizure  of  Chinese  territory 
but  that  they  would  see  to  it  that  no  other  one  of  the  great  nations 
should  seize  that  territory,  and  use  the  force  of  war  if  necessary  to 
accomplish  that  result.  Would  that  not  be  a  great  protection  to 
China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say,  yes,  sir;  if  that  action  were  not  based 
upon  connivance  and  what  our  American  conscience  must  recognize 
as  an  infamous  and  scandalous  deal,  and  that  there  can  be  no  just 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  great  nations  in  any  policy  which  is  based 
primarily  upon  an  unjust  and  unrighteous  act. 

Senator  McCumber.  Must  not  these  nations  if  they  enter  into  a 
compact  recognize  the  fact  that  Japan  in  her  diplomatic  notes  with 
China  has  agreed  absolutely  to  the  return  of  that  territory  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  point  which  I  make  is  this,  that 
nations  never  before  had  been  asked  to  connive — ^not  only  the  United 
States,  but  other  nations — to  connive  at  the  seizure  of  property  and 
upon  that  base  the  promise  that  thev  never  would  do  it  again.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  a  hopeful  attitude  for  the  future,  and  I  am  sure 
in  that  respect  that  I  should  be  expressing  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
Government  in  the  matter,  that  a  definite  promise  never  to  steal  in 
the  future  should  Aot  be  based  upon  the  promise  that  a  theft  which 
is  already  made  should  be  overlooked.  ^  . 

Senator  McCumber.  But  suppose  you  have  not  only  the  definite 
promise  not  to  steal  in  the  future  but  the  promise  of  the  nation  who 
did  the  stealing  that  it  will  return  the  property  and  the  nations  of  the 
world  back  that  ao*eement  for  the  return  of  that  property  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  1  might  say,  sir,  whereas  I  have  no  authority  to 
speak  on  behdf  of  the  Chinese  Government  that  I  would  risk  the 
statement  as  being  correct  that  if  any  such  propitious  event  as  that 
could  take  place  that  Japan  would  return  all  that  she  has  got  from 
Germany  or  China  and  carry  out  what  she  said  in  her  ultimatum  to 
Germany  of  August  15,  1914,  the  eventual  restoration  of  the  whole 
leased  territory  of  Kiaochow,  and  if  on  top  of  that  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  would  guarantee  that  this  should  be  carried  out,  China 
would  resume  a  condition  not  only  of  tranquillity  but  also  of  great 
satisfaction  with  the  result. 

Senator  Williams.  May  I  ask  the  witness  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  would  like  to  return  to  that  a  moment  later. 
Senator,  if  I  may  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Certainly. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  treaties  settling  great 
world  wars  have  been  foimded  largely  upon  the  status  quo  at  the  end 
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of  the  war?     Is  there  anything  new  in  Japan *s  keeping  possession  of 
what  she  conquered  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Williams.  Now  then  the  only  thing  new  that  is  being 
proposed  to  the  world  is  that  that  sort  of  thing  shall  not  take  place. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  the  only  thing  new  about  that  in  my 
mind  is  that  we  are  asking  a  nation  which  has  had  a  different  policy 
to  change  her  pohcy  and  connive  at  it  and  agree  to  this  settlement. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  a  different  way  of  expressing  it,  but 
what  we  are  all  really  agreeing  to  do  is  to  let  Japan  keep  what  she 
conquered  from  Germany  and  what  came  to  her  by  cession  from 
China. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Oh,  no,  sir.  May  I  state  that  that  is  not  what 
we  are  agreeing  to  ?  By  the  treaty  we  are  agreeing  to  give  Japan  a 
great  deal  more  than  she  got  from  Germany. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  a  difference  of  interpretation  between 
me  and  you.  I  do  not  want  to  argue,  of  course,  but  I  think  that 
when  Japan  made  a  treaty  with  China  that  she  was  to  take  over  the 
€rennan  possessions,  she  took  over  them  and  nothing  more.  But 
let  that  pass.  I  think  we  have  three  or  four  Senators  right  here  now 
on  this  board  who  live  in  territory  that  we  took  from  Mexico  as  the 
result  of  war.  Half  of  Europe  is  based  unon  treaties  concluded  at 
the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  and  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  I  do 
not  know  what  else,  and  in  all  those  cases  the  status  quo  at  the  end 
of  the  war  was  put  on  the  map. 

Senator  Moses.  I  should  like  to  point  out  right  there,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  that  territory  was  taken  from  enemies  and  not  from 
Allien?. 

Senator  Williams.  This  was  taken  from  an  enemy,  too;  I  mean 
by  Japan.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  an  argument,  gentlemen,  nor 
to  get  into  a  debate  about  that.  Of  course  I  am  not  a  witness,  nor 
am  I  in  favor  of  the  Shan timg  provision.     I  do  not  like  it,  mjrself. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  it,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  But  1  am  just  remarking  to  the  witness  that 
in  denominating  it  perfidy  and  shame  and  all  that,  it  is  going  pretty 
\  far  if  he  wiU  take  account  of  the  history  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  was  not  stated  in  the 
record  that  I  was  saying,  in  characterizing  it  as  infamous  and  dis- 
honorable, and  so  forth,  that  that  was  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese 
Government  and  the  Chinese  people  ? 

Senator  Williams.  I  did  not  so  understand  you.  That  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Mexican  (Jovemment  toward  us. 

Senator  Fall.  May  I  call  attention  to  the  statement  just  made 
bv  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in  which  he  refers  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  Senators  around  the  table  who  are  representing 
territory  that  was  obtained  by  the  United  States  in  a  similar  way 
to  that  in  which  Japan  is  acquiring  this  territory  of  Shantxmg. 
Of  course  we  all  recomize  the  fact  that  the  Senator 

Senator  Williams.  1  am  not  putting  them  on  the  same  level,  except 
that  they  are  both  acquisitions,  that  is  all. 

Senator  Fall.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  usually  very  correct 
in  any  historical  allusion  or  parallel  that  lie  may  make  or  draw. 
The  territory  that  he  refers  to,  however,  which  is  represented  by  two 
of  the  Senators— Senator  Smith  of  Arizona  and  myself — ^was  not 
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acquired  in  the  first  plaee  by  conquest.  A  large  part  of  the  territory 
represented  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  myadf  was  acquired  by 
treaty  with  the  sovereign  Republic  of  Texas,  which  became  after- 
wards tiie  State  of  Texas.  The  other  portion  of  the  territory,  which  is 
represented  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  and  that  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  California,  was  acquired  by  purchase,  by 
treaty.  It  was  later  confirmed  by  another  acquisition  oy  purchase 
of  additional  territory.  This  territory  was  acquured  bv  three  distinct 
purchases,  one  from  the  State  of  Texas,  one  from  the  State  of  Mexico, 
and  a  subsequent  purchase,  confirming  the  title  and  acquiring  a 
small  additional  territory  from  the  Government  of  Mexico.  It  is 
often  said  that  we  acquu'ed  this  territory  by  an  outrageous  act  of 
acquisition- 

The  Chairman.  We  paid  $20,000,000  for  it. 

Senator  Fall  (contmuing).  But  the  historical  facts  are  to  the 
contrary. 

Senator  Williams.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  allow  me  to  be  put 
in  the  attitude  of  saying  that  the  Me^ucan  War  was  outrageous.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned  1  think  it  was  verv  much  justified,  and  I  had 
&  ffrandf  ath^  who  was  wounded  during  me  war  and  a  lot  of  relatives 
who  went  out  to  help  Texas  gain  her  independence  before  the  war. 
Th^y  were  justified.  I  am  merely  saying  that  it  is  nothing  new  to 
tbe  world  to  have  conquests  recognized  in  a  treaty  of  peace  at  its 
condkufflon. 

Senator  McCumber.  Doctor,  if  I  understood  your  statement  cor- 
rectly, it  was  that  imder  this  treaty  we  in  some  way  give  to  Japan 
more  than  Germany  had  of  Chinese  rights  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

"Senator  McCumber.  Well,  now,  what  do  we  ass\u*e  to  Japan  other 
than  that  which  is  granted  by  article  156,  which  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  German  renunciation  in  f  aror  of  Japan  of  all  her  rights, 
titles^  and  privileges  obtained  in  China.  All  that  Japan  gets  imder 
that  is  that  Germany  surrend^^  to  Japan  what  rights  Germany  had 
in  it,  and  I  do  not  think  that  you  wiU  find  anythmg  in  articles  156, 
157,  end  158  further  than  the  mere  renunciation  of  German  rights  in 
favor  of  Japan.  Wherein  in  the  treaty  does  Japan  obtain  any  other 
additional  rights  that  we  have  recognized  i 

Mr.  Ferouson.  In  reply  to  your  Question,  Senator,  if  you  will  open 
to  article  166,  the  second  paragrapn  reads  aa  follows: 

All  German  rights  in  the  Tsingtaol^sinanfu  Biiilt«ti;^,  induding  its  branch  Ihusi 
together  with  its  subsidiaiy  property  oi  all  kinds,  aUtions,  shope,  fixed  and  roUing 
stock,  mines,  plant,  and  materiaL  for  the  exploitation  of  the  m,ine8,  are  and  remain 
acquired  by  Japan — 

Now,  the  point  cornea  in  here: 
together  with  all  rights  and  privileges  attaching  thereto. 

Senator  McCumber.  Well^  that  is  Germany's  agreement  with  J^*"^- 
JVlr.  Ferguson.  There  i^  not  a  clear  nnderstandiiig  of  that.  That 
is  not  what  the  Chinese  Government  understands  that  tpt  mean.  It 
imderstands,  or  it  fears,  rather — perhaps  I  should  not  iise  as  strong 
a  statement  as  that  it  understands — but  it  fears  that  the  rigbi 
which  it  had  to  take  over  and  redeem  German  interests  in  railways 
and  mines  in  the  Shantung  Province  now  goes  definitely  to  Japan, 
and  they  remam  acquired  oy  Japan  without  any  prospect  of  having 
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them  oome  back  to  her.  It  is  the  same  with  the  submarine  cable. 
I  might  point  out  that  the  railway  was  a  privately  owned  railway, 
not  a  Government  State  railway,  and  the  mines  were  owned  by  the 
Shantung-Berbou  Co.;  and  only  a  portion  of  the  capital  in  the  sub- 
marine cable — at  least  it  was  so  stated  by  the  Chinese  Government — - 
was  German  Government  property.  And  this  private  German  prop- 
erty is  taken  over  without  any  power  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
redeem  it  in  future,  as  China  can  do  with  all  other  railwajr  concessions 
in  China,  and  it  goes  into  the  hands  of  Japan  and  remains  acquired 
by  Japan. 

Senator  MoCumreb.  Doctor,  let  \is  see  what  the  words  ''remain 
acquired  by  Japan''  refer  to. 

Mr.  Fbbguson.  They  refer  to  the  German  rights,  sir.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Senator  McCumbsb.  They  refer  to  the  first  proposition: 

Germany  renoimces,  in  favor  of  Japan,  all  her  rights,  title,  and  privile|?e&— particu* 
larlv  those  coDcemin^  the  territory  of  Kiaochow^-railways*  nineB,  and  submarine 
cablee  which  she  acquired  in  virtue  of  the  treat^r  concluaed  by  her  with  China  on 
March  6, 1898,  and  of  all  other  arrangements  relative  to  the  Province  of  Shantung. 

Mr.  Febouson.  Yea. 

Senator  McCumbbb.  All  German  rights.  Then  this  is  descriptive 
of  themr— 

All  German  rights  in  tiie  TVingtau-Tsinanfu  Railway,  including  its  branch  line«> 
together  with  its  subsidiary  property  of  all  kinds,  stations,  shops,  fixed  and  rolling 
aif^ckt  mines,  plant,  and  material  for  the  exploitation  ol  t^e  mines,  are  and  remain 
acquired  by  Japan,  tc^ther  with  all  rights  and  privileges  attaching  thereto. 

Mr.  FiROUSON.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  words  "are  and  remain  acquired'*  refer 
back  to  the  first  proviEdoii,  that  Germany  renomkees  all  those  rights, 
and  of  oourse  in  the  renunciation  of  those  rights  they  remain  in  Japan* 
Now^ 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  am  sure"   ■  ■ 

Senator  McCumber.  Let  me  finish  my  qneetion,  Doctor. 

Mr,  Ferguson.  Certainly. 

Senator  McCumber.  Remain  for  how  long  1  They  certainly  could 
nrot  remain  longer  than  the  99  years,  could  they  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  Chinese  Government  so  fears. 

Senator  McCumber.  She  so  fears,  but  under  the  wording  of  the 
treaty 

Mr.  Ferguson.  She  considers 

Senator  McCumber.  Whatever  Japan  acquired  of  the  German 
ri^htS)  if  the  German  rights  expire  at  the  end  of  99  years  after  1808> 
ot  course  the  Japanese  rights  would  have  to  expire  with  that,  would 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  hope  so;  but  I  myself  consider,  and  have 
advised  the  Chinese  Government^  that  I  consider  the  wording  of  the 
section  tc  be  so  indistinct  that  that  is  a  very  dubious  question,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  if  in  addition  to  this  acquiring  simply 
oC  the  rights  of  Germany,  Japan  enters  into  another  treaty  with 
C9iina  whereby  she  agrees  to  return  the  territory  to  China,  do  you 
not  think  she  ought  to  be  held  starictly  to  that  by  the  other  great 
nations  of  the  world>  and  wt)uld  be  so  hdd  in  case  of  a  league  of 
nations? 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  hope  so.  May  I  express  the  reason  why 
the  Chinese  Grovernment  fears  as  it  does  i 

Senator  McCumber.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Under  article  4  of  the  note  of  May  25,  1915—1 
think  you  have  a  copy  of  it  there — it  says: 

As  regards  the  disposal  to  be  made  of  the  buildings  and  properties  of  Germany  and 
the  conditions  and  procedure  relating  thereto,  the  Japanese  Government  and  the 
Chinese  Government  shall  arrange  the  matter  by  mutual  agreement  before  the  restart- 
tion. 

That  is  what  China  agreed  to  in  her  dealings  with  Japan.  Now 
Japan  takes  this  matter  to  Paris,  and  Paris  gives  her  very  much  more 
than  she  got  from  China,  by  taking  all  this,  and  without  any  reference 
to  China  turning  it  over  to  Japan.  Do  you  see  my  point,  sir?  Undw 
article  4  of  the  note  of  May  25  the  disposal  of  all  tliis  property  outside 
of  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow  was  to  be  by  mutual  arrangement 
between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Govemmente.  Under  articles  156 
and  157  it  is  disposed  of  without  any  reference  to  the  Chinese  Grovem- 
ment,  by  turning  it  over  directly  to  Japan,  and  the  wording  is  "  are 
and  remain  acquired  by  Japan;"  so  that  it  is  very  natural  that  the 
Chinese  Govehunent  should  fear  that  the  reason  of  Japan  in  changing 
the  method  of  procedure  which  was  provided  for  in  the  note  wfaicn 
was  wrung  from  China  imder  duress  on  May  25,  1915,  to  the  terms  of 
articles  156  and  157,  would  naturallj  be  in  the  interest  of  Japan 
herself,  and  therefore  China  entertams  the  fear  that  what  Japan 
means  by  this  is  that  this  shall  all  come  under  the  same  heading  as 
article  2  of  that  same  note  referring  to  concessions,  that  it  ^all 

f;o  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan  without  any  reference 
urther  to  China. 

Senator  McCumber.  Doctor,  notwithstanding  what  the  Chinese 
may  fear,  I  think  both  you  and  I  must  give  this  article  a  constructiwi 
in  conformity  with  the  theory  that  Germany  transfers  to  Japan  these 
rights,  and  whatever  Japan  receives  under  article  156  is  the  German 
right  and  nothing  but  the  German  right,  and  that  is  by  virtue  of  her 
treaty  with  Germany.  Now  if  she  nas  another  treaty  with  CSiina 
whereby  in  addition  to  this  she  agrees  to  turn  back  what  she  does 
get  from  Germany  iinder  article  156,  she  must  be  held  to  return  it; 
and  referring  to  article  2,  there  we  must  assimie  at  least  that  good 
faith  will  be  exercised  in  the  making  of  the  agreement  with  China. 
If  she  does  not  act  in  good  faith,  she  is  breaking  her  agreement  with 
China. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Mav  I  call  your  attention  to  the  reason  why  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  that  is  the  only  possible  interpretation  of  article 
156? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  shall  be  venr  glad  to  have  your  view. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Because  in  the  mst  paragraph  you  will  notice. 
Senator,  that  Germany  renounces  in  favor  of  Japan.  Now  if  para- 
graph 2  and  paragraph  3  stated  the  same  thing,  there  would  ne  no 
possible  doubt  tbat  your  interpretation  of  that  is  the  only  possible 
mterpretation.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  first  section  says 
she  renounces  that  in  favor  of  Japan,  and  the  next  section  takes  these 
things  all  up  into  a  group  and  says  that  they  are  and  remain  ac- 
quired by  Japan,  surely  there  is  some  reason  for  the  difference  in  the 
wording,  and  that  gives  very  serious  distress  to  China,  and  leaves 
open  the  possibiUty  of  Japanese  claims  in  that  matter;  and  it  is  not 
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invidious  to  say  that  Japan  has  been  eager  to  acquire  from  China, 
through  every  possible  loophole  of  verbiage  or  transaction,  all  avail- 
able opportunity  for  her  own  aggrandizement. 

Senator  McCumber.  Doctor,  you  vourself  would  not  claim  that 
by  the  use  of  the  word  "  renounces  Japan  would  obtain  anything 
in  addition  to  what  she  would  have  obtained  had  they  used  the  words 
"Germany  grants  to  Japan  all  her  rights ?'' 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir,  that  is  quite  clear.  That  part  is  quite 
clear — the  first  paragraph. 

Senator  McCumber.  Japan,  after  all,  under  whatever  the  term 
used  may  be,  can  only  obtain  what  Grermany  obtained. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Under  the  first  paragraph,  yes,  but  note  that  the 
treaty  can  give  Japan  a  great  deal  more  than  Germany  had. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  does  not  give  anything  more  imless  the 
words  "remain  acquired  by  Japan''  mean  that  it  remains  acquired 
in  perpetuity. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  is  what  it  seems  to  me  to  mean. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  Germany  would  be  renoimcing  more 
than  she  had. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir.  Germany  does  her  act  of  renunciation 
in  the  first  paragraph.  The  second  paragraph  is  the  statement  of 
all  the  signatory  powers  to  this  treaty,  not  Grermany's  renunciation. 
Germany's  renunciation  is  in  the  first  paragraph. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  do  not  beheve  that  any  civilized  nation 
will  give  it  the  construction  that  China  fears. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  not  be  civilized,  but  I  give  it  that  con- 
struction. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  do  not  think  any  civilized  nation  would. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Senator,  I  may  say  that  China  has  had  experience 
in  this  matter  in  dealing  with  Japan  in  reference  to  Korea  and  in 
Manchuria. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  has  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  And  has  had  a  long  Ime  of  precedenta  that  cause 
her  to  be  wary  of  such  phrases,  and  she  has  a  serious  fear  of  that 
phrase. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  do  not  blame  her  for  being  suspicious. 

Senates  Williams.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 

Senator  Fall.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  when  the  opportunity 
arises. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Senator  Fall.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Senator  Williams.  On  this  very  point  I  want  to  ask  you,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  as  to  treaties  between  China  and  Japan,  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  bad  faith  in  the  past,  we  are  talking  now  about 
this  treaty. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

S^iator  Williams.  In  the  first  clause  it  savs,  **  Germany 
renounces,"  and  in  the  second  clause  it  says,  *'all  (jerman  rights, ' 
and  then  the  third  paragraph  says,  ''the  uerman  State  submarine 
cables  from  Tsingtao  to  iSianghai  and  from  Tsingtao  to  Chefoo  "  and 
8o  forth. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 
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Senator  Williams.  And  article  157  says,  *'the  movable  and 
immovable  property  owned  by  the  German  State  in  the  territory  of 
Kiaochow.'* 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  how  can  it  mean  anything  except  what 
Germany  owns,  when  it  says  so  in  every  clause  ? 

Mr.  Perguson.  But  (Germany  did  not  own.  It  is  the  ipse  dixit 
statement  of  the  Japanese  Government,  as  to  whether  this  property, 
without  any  legal  review  of  it,  was  German  state  ownea,  or  was 

Erivately  owned,  a  thing  which  I  do  not  think  has  occiured  in  the 
andling  of  private  property  in  any  other  part  of  the  treaty.  It  is 
the  ipse  dixit  statement  that  this  property  does  belong  to  the  German 
State;  whereas  it  has  been  generally  supposed,  and  as  far  as  I  know 
accurately  supposed — because  I  had  a  great  deal  of  dealings  with  the 
administration  of  the  Tsingtao  Railway  when  I  was  the  chief  secretary 
of  the  Chinese  Railway  Administration — that  it  was  a  privatdy 
owned  concern,  and  as  far  as  I  know  that  has  never  been  doubted. 
That  is  taken  over  and  has  been  stated  to  be  German  State  owned. 

Senator  Williams.  If  it  says  in  this  treaty  ^'the  movable  and 
immovable  property  owned  by  the  German  State  in  the  territory  of 
Kiaochow,'^  then  this  treaty  can  not  carry  any  privately  owned 
property,  because  it  is  expressly  limited  to  the  property  owned  by 
the  German  State. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  But  who  is  going  to  determine  that? 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  that  is  another  question,  that  might  come 
in  treaties  between  Chma  and  Japan,  and  probably  come  up  to 

e  disadvantage  of  China.     I  do  now  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  desire  to  make  an  argument,  but  I 
want  to  ask  a  question.  Does  not  the  description  the  T^ingtau- 
Tsinanfu  Railway,^'  and  ** submarine  cable  from  Tsingtao  to  Shang- 
hai" describe  property  that  is  partly  private? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  gives  it  to  Japan? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  the  submarine  cable  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  submarine  cable  and  the  railwavs. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  both  the  submarine  cable  and  the  railway. 

Senator  Fall.  May  I  ask  a  question  before  you  get  off  of  this? 
Is  it  not  your  construction,  and  the  fear  of  the  Chinese,  as  though 
Germany  were  making  a  Quitclaim  dfeed  to  Japan  of  more  pro|)erty 
than  Germany  itself  owned,  and  that  that  quitclaim  deed  by  virtue 
of  these  articles  is  being  turned  into  what  China  fears  to  be  a  war- 
ranty deed  to  Japan  of  more  than  Germany  quitclaimed  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  think  your  simile  is  very  much  to  the  point 
Senator 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Let  me  call  your  attention  lo 
article  1 57,  to  the  peculiar  language  there  which  may  lead  to  differ- 
ences in  the  future: 

The  movable  and  immovable  property  owned  by  the  Grerman  State  in  the  tenitofv 
of  Kiaochow,  as  well  as  all  the  nghts  which  Grermany  might  claim  in  consequence  of 
the  works  or  improvements  made  or  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  her,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  connection  with  this  territory,  are  and  remain  acquired  by  Japan. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  observe  the  loose  language 
and  the  elasticity  of  it,  by  which  any  possible  claim  might  be  made 
by  Japan  now  as  the  successor  of  Germany. 
'  Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  By  the  way,  if  they  want  to  pre- 
serve any  promises 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Before  you  go  on,  may  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
last  clause  of  the  first  paragraph  of  article  156  ? 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  "And  of  all  other  arrangements  relative  to  the 
Province  of  Shantung.'^ 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  China  also  fears  that  very  much.  There  were 
certain  arrangements  there  which  were  wrung  from  her  undw  duress. 
There  may  be  arrangements  there  which  were  made  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  central  government,  made  by  provincial  or  local 
officials,  which  if  the  Chinese  Government  had  oeen  cognizant  of 
them  would  have  been  promptly  disallowed,  but  this  makes  the  pos- 
sibility of  bringing  them  forward  as  a  claim  for  rights.  That  is  a 
vcsry  serious  matter.  That  is  the  last  clause  of  the  first  paragraph 
of  article  156,  "  and  of  all  other  arrangements  relative  to  the  Province 
of  Shantung.''  Arrangements  with  whom  ?  Arrangements  with  the 
central  government?  The  government  would  fed  obliged  to  stand 
by  arrangements  made  with  the  central  government,  but  naturally 
the  Chinese  Government  does  not  consider  that  it  oiight  to  be  held 
accoimtable  for  arrangements  with  provincial  or  municipal  authorities 
which  had  not  been  reported  to  the  central  government. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  if  it  nad  been  desired  by  the 
powers  who  executed  this  treaty  to  preserve  the  promise  of  Japan,  do 
you  know  of  any  reason  why  that  promise  should  not  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  strange  part  of  the  treaty,  to 
my  mind,  that  Japan  having  made  a  promise  to  China  to  return  this, 
having  made  this  statement  in  her  declaration  of  war  against  Ger- 
many that  she  would  return  it,  the  treatv  itself  makes  no  mention  of 
the  promise.  As  far  as  I  know  all  the  obligations  of  evenr  nation  are 
included  in  the  treaty,  and  this  obligation  to  return  Kiaochow  to 
China,  on  the  part  of  Japan,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty.     May  I 

add  there,  Senator — I  hope  I  am  not  too  discursive 

Senator  Johnson  ot  California.  No;  go  ahead. 
Mr.  Ferguson.  The  whole  process  of  restoring  Kiaochow  to  China 
on  the  part  of  Japan  could  have  been  such  a  simple  thing  that  the 
means  which  have  been  adopted  since  1914  can  only  be  explained  to 
my  mind  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  tloliberate  policy  of  Japan 
coniake  the  return  to  China  as  difficult  as  possible.  Japan  captured 
Kiaochow.  All  she  had  to  do  was  to  turn  it  back  to  China  at  that 
time  and  withdraw  her  forces,  and  there  was  no  need  ot  reterring  to 
anybody.  She  would  have  rid  herself  of  German  influence  in  the 
Far  East,  she  would  have  kept  faith  with  the  Allies,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  discussion.  But,  instead  of  doing  that,  she  has  scat- 
tered her  troops  all  over  the  province  of  Shantung;  sne  has  made  a 
civil  administration  in  the  prosrince;  she  has  added  every  possible 
obstacle  to  the  keeping  of  her  original  promise  in  the  ultimatum  of 
restoring  Kiaochow  to  China.  The  simple,  easy  process  has  been 
made  a  complicated  and  difficult  one. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  the  possession  of  the  harbor 
and  of  the  economic  rights  that  have  been  referred  to  give  Japan 
practical  control  of  the  entire  Province  of  Shantung  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  because  it  gives  her  the  right  to  police  the 
railroad,  which  she  has  already  exercised  by  the  appointing,  not  of 
ordinary  police  but  of  gendarmes,  a  part  of  her  army  organization. 
That  scatters  troops  along  the  whole  Ime  of  the  railway  for  256  miles. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about 
the  economic  resources  of  Shantung  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  output  of  the  three  coal  mines,  one  at  Fang- 
tsze,  one  at  Hungshan,  ana  one  at  Kin-ling-hsien,  is  about  l,000,oSo 
tons  of  coal  per  annum.  There  are  iron  mines  at  Poshan,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  which  have  been  variously  estimated.  A  German  engineer 
made  a  fairly  low  estimate  of  the  possible  output  of  them.  They  have 
not  been  developed.  A  Japanese  expert  engineer  made  a  much  mgher 
estimate  of  the  possible  output  of  iron.  There  are  also  silicate  depos- 
its which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  a  very  old  manufacture 
in  that  Province. 

The  cultivation  of  silk  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Province  is  one 
of  the  great  industries.  For  a  very  long  time  a  large  portion  of  the 
silk  imported  into  the  United  States  came  from  Chefoo.  In  the 
northwesterly  part  of  the  Province  the  cotton  industry  has  been 
recently  developed. 

The  Province  is  a  very  rich  one,  both  agriculturally  and  in  minerak. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfornia.  In  comparison  with  other  Prov- 
inces in  China,  what  would  you  say  of  the  productivity  and  richness 
in  resoiux5es  of  the  Province  of  Shantung  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  is  in  the  second  class  of  China  Provinces.  The 
most  productive  Provinces  are  Kiangsu  and  Cheh-king.  Then,  I 
shoula  say  next  to  those  two  Provinces  would  come  this  Province  of 
Shantung. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  there  any  possibilities  of  c<mi- 
merce  or  trade  in  which  the  United  States  might  be  interested  with 
Shantung  Province  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  United  States  has  very  large  commercial  in- 
terests, in  the  sale  of  United  States  exports,  and  in  the  imports  from 
that  Province. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  distributing  point  being  what! 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Formerly  the  distributing  point  was  entirdy  Che- 
foo, but  after  the  German  occupation  of  Eliaochow  and  the  develop- 
ment of  that  harbor  and  the  building  of  the  railroad  in  1904,  a  good 
many  of  the  products  were  diverted  to  the  port  of  Tsingtau. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfornia.  Then,  we  have  a  material  interest 
in  Kiaochow  and  in  the  Province  of  Shantung  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  A  very  large  interest;  I  should  say,  proportion- 
ately to  other  Provinces  in  China,  a  larger  interest  than  the  average 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  Provinces  of  China. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the 
request  was  made  bjr  our  Government  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
enter  the  war  ?  I  think  the  President  testified  to  that  yesterday,  and 
your  statement  would  be  only  cumulative. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  might  say  that  I  was  one  of  the  persons -who 
communicated  that  request  on  behalf  of  the  minister  to  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  was  cognizant  of  the  request  and  saw  the  request- 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  in 

j  pursuance  of  the  request  of  the  United  States  China  did  enter  the  war  ? 

'      Mr.  Ferguson.  It  was  at  the  reouest  and  on  the  continual  urging 

of  the  United  States  officials  in  Peicing  that  China  entered  the  war. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any 
representations  were  made  to  China  by  the  United  States  Government 
that  the  United  States  would  safeguard  Chinese  interests  at  the  peace 
conference  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  never  heard  oflRcially  of  any  such  statements, 
though  I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  tne  United  States  promised 
China — that  is  within  my  own  personal  knowledge — promised  to 
support  China  in  her  claim  to  bemg  represented  at  the  peace  con- 
ference. There  was  doubt  as  to  whether  China  would  oe  given  a 
seat  in  the  peace  conference  previous  to  her  entering  into  the  war, 
and  I  know  that  the  United  States  promised  to  use  her  best  offices  to 
secure  a  seat  for  China,  even  before  she  had  entered  the  war.  in  view 
of  this  Baaochow  incident. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  And  when  those  representations 
were  made,  they  were  based  upon  the  Chinese  viewpoint  that  she 
wanted  the  Kiaochow  matter  determined  at  the  peace  conference  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  At  the  peace  conference  and  not  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  of  1915. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any 
of  the  Chinese  in  Shantimg  Province  went  to  the  war  in  any  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Great  Britain  and  France  both  approached  the 
Chinese  Government  early  in  1915  for  the  piupose  of  recruiting  labor- 
ers, and  although  CSiina  nad  not  declared  war  against  Germany  her 
position  relative  to  the  Allies  was  well  known,  and  the  AlUes  were 
given  permission  openly  to  send  officers  into  Shantung  and  other  . 
provinces  to  recruit  Chmese  laborers.  As  a  result  of  mat  stations 
were  established  for  the  shipment  of  these  laborers  at  Wei-hai-wei  and 
at  Tsingtao,  and  from  those  two  stations  about  175,000  Chinese 
laborers  were  sent  via  Canada  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  France  and 
Ebigland,  where  they  dug  trenches,  worked  in  munition  factories,  and 
did  many  other  forms  of  labor. 

I  might  say  that  the  work  that  was  done  bv  these  CSiinese  laborers 
is  weU  Known  to  the  Yoimg  Men's  Christian  Association  organization 
of  America,  which  organized  a  band  of  Chinese  secretaties  to  work 
among  those  men,  ana  they  have  the  full  details  of  what  they  did  in 
France  and  England. 

Senat<»*  Johnson  of  California.  Did  a  large  part  of  those  laborers 
come  from  the  Province  of  Shantung  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Practically  all  those  that  were  recruited  bv  the 
British  Government  came  from  the  Shantimg  Province.  About 
20,000  of  them  went  from  a  southern  Province  via  the  Suez  Canal, 
but  they  were  not  as  strong,  able-bodied  men  as  those  from  Shantung 
Province. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them 
were  killed  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  A  great  many  of  them  were  killed;  and  I  might 
say  from  my  person^  knowledge  in  crossing  the  Pacific  with  one 
boatload  of  them,  consisting  of  2,300  men,  and  talking  with  them, 
that  they  all  hoped  they  were  going  into  the  war,  and  not  simply  to 
go  there  as  laborers,  and  were  anxious  to  be  in  the  war. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Has  Japan  since  1914  secured  any 
rights  in  addition  to  those  which  Germany  had  formerly  in  the 
Shdntung  Province  ? 

'Mr.  Ferguson.  Oh,  yes;  great  rights. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  State  briefly  and  generally  what 
they  are. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  1915  treaty  and  notes  referred  to  four  geo- 
graphical groups,  of  which  Shantung  was  only  one;  and  by  that  same 
&eaty  and  by  those  same  notes  Japan  acquired  in  Manchuria  and 
eastern  Inner  Mongolia  new  rights  oi  residence,  rights  of  purchasing 
agricultural  lands,  rights  to  construct  five  railroads  which  I  could 
indicate  on  the  map  n  it  was  any  benefit 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Rights  over  six  mining  districts  in  Manchuria  and 
three  mini^  districts  in  the  Province  of  Kirin,  the  right  to  connect 
the  Barin-ChangchTm  Railway  with  the  Korean  border,  the  right  to 
extend  the  railway  westward  into  Chao-yang,  the  great  mart  of  eastern 
Inner  MongoUa,  and  greatly  strengthemngher  claim  upon  Manchuria 
and  eastern  MongoUa.  In  one  way  those  claims  were  extended  most 
markedly  by  the  extension  of  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  Kiaodiow 
for  99  years,  the  extension  of  the  lease  of  the  Southern  Manchurian 
Railway  for  99  years,  and  the  extension  of  the  Antung-Mukden  Rail- 
way to  99  years,  so  that  those  leases  do  not  expire  until  the  twenty- 
first  century.  She  acquired  in  addition  certain  rights  in  the  Yangtse 
Valley,  chiefly  those  in  reference  to  the  Han-yeh-ping  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  which  she  obtained  the  right  to  make  a  joint  concern 
between  Japanese  and  Chinese.  Under  this  company  is  owned  the 
Ta-yeh  iron  mine  from  which  Japan  obtains  nearly  all  of  her  supply 
of  iron  ore  for  the  use  of  her  iron  factories. 

She  obtained  also  the  promise  from  China  in  reference  to  the 
Province  of  Fu-kien,  opposite  Formosa,  that  no  docks  or  harbors 
should  be  leased  to  any  power,  or  that  China  would  not  borrow  money 
from  any  power  for  developing  docks  there  but  herself. 

I  might  state  that  in  reference  to  the  railways  which  Japan  acquired 
in  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Mongolia,  they  are  nearly  all  strategic 
military  railroads  and  not  needed  for  present  commercial  purposes. 

Senator  Moses.  Afr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  conmiittee  aajourn 
until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  We  would  like  to  ask  the  Mdtness  some  more 
questions. 

Senator  Harding.  I  think  the  testimony  of  this  witness  is  inter- 
esting to  all  of  the  committee,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  examination  has  been  almost  wholly  on 
one  side  of  the  table. 

Senator  Harding.  I  want  to  continue  it  to-morrow  morinng.  I 
move  that  we  adjourn.     \ 

Whereupon  (at  12  o'clock  noon)  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Thursday,  August  21,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


THUB8DAT,  AUGUST  21,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Fobeion  Relations, 

Waghingtortj  Z).  C, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426  Senate  Ctece  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present,  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Brandegee,  Knox, 
Harding,  Johnson,  Moses,  and  Swanson. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  JOHV  0.  FEBOUSOV— Samimed. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Ferguson. 
Senator  Johnson  of  Caliiomia.  Senator  Mc^Tumber  have  you  some 
other  questions  you  wish  to  ask  ? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Notlunjg  further  now.  Senator. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  anything  else  is  asked  me  I 
want  to  insert  what  Senator  Hitchcock,  I  thmk  it  was,  asked  me  about 
yesterday.  I  spoke  from  memory,  and  I  have  since  consulted  my 
authorities  and  found  that  my  memory  had  not  served  me  right  in 
the  matter,  and  I  want  to  make  it  clear  in  my  testimony  if  possible. 

The  Chaibman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Febouson.  This  is  in  regard  to  the  convention  between  China 
and  Germany  respecting  the  lease  of  Eaaochow  to  Germany.  I  was 
asked  yesteraay  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  definitely  specified  in 
that  convention  that  Grermany  could  not  sublet  the  leased  territory 
to  any  other  power,  and  I  said  that  according  to  my  memory  there 
was  no  provision  in  the  treaty,  but  that  I  spoke  simply  from  memory 
in  the  matter. 

I  have  since  looked  up  my  records  and  find  that  under  article  5  of 
section  1  of  that  treaty,  which  was  translated  and  inserted  in  the 
British  ofBicial  treaty  compilation,  and  also  in  the  compilation  made 
for  our  own  Government  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Rockhill  and  printed  in  the 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office  in  1905,  called  **  Treaties 
and  Conventions  with  or  Concerning  China  and  Korea,  1894-1904, 
Washington,  1905  (U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office), ^^  article  5  of 
section  1,  in  the  second  para^aph,  states 

Senator  McCumbeb.  That  is  of  what  treaty  1  Will  you  state  the 
year? 

Mr.  Fbbguson.  That  is  of  the  treaty  of  March  6,  1898. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Between  China  anA  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  Between  China  and  Germany,  respecting  the 
lease  of  Kiaochow  to  Germany.     It  states: 

Germany  engages  at  no  time  to  sublet  the  territory  leased  from  China  to  another 
power. 

I  might  state  that  in  Mr.  Rockhill's  edition  of  the  treaties  he 
appends  a  footnote  to  the  paragraph  beginning  **The  Chinese  Gov- 
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ernment  sanctions  the  construction  of  Germany/'  headed  in  the 
Rocldiill  translation  ''sections  2  and  3.''     This  is  the  footnote: 

The  following  sections  of  the  Grennan-Chinese  agreement  of  March  6,  1898,  have 
never  been  made  public  by  the  German  Government,  but  have  been  privately  com- 
municated to  persons  interested  in  the  development  of  the  protectorate.  See  Pro- 
ceedings before  the  Budget  Commission  of  the  Reichstag  April  29,  1898,  in  Brit. 
Blue  Book,  China  No.  1  (1899),  p.  67.  See  also  Precis  of  these  sections  of  the  agree- 
ment, Brit.  Blue  Book,  China  No.  1  (1899)  p.  152.  The  text  as  given  here  <^  uiese 
sections  of  the  agreement  is  based  on  unofficial  publications,  but  is,  it  is  believed, 
substantially  correct. 

That  is  the  whole  of  Mr.  Rockhill's  footnote. 

Senator  Bbaxdeoee.  Excuse  me.  Was  that  publication  that  you 
speak  of  as  having  been  printed  in  the  Government  Printing  Office 
in  1905,  with  the  title  wnich  you  gave  it,  printed  as  an  executive 
document  or  as  a  State  Department  paper  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  As  a  State  Department  paper,  as  I  remember. 

1  speak  of  that  simply  from  memory. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  is  easy  to  identify  that,  I  think. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  read  some  provision  there  from  Mr. 
Bockhill's  statement,  as  I  recall  it,  stating  that  China  had  objected 
to  the  German  interpretation  of  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Jso,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  not  read  something  about  China 
not  agreeing  to  an  interpretation  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  have  a  memory  that  you  said  something 
about  the  German  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  su*. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Then  I  am  mistaken  about  that. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  might  say  that  the  official  text  of  the  treatv,  in 
German,  was  published  oy  the  Imperial  Maritime  Custonas  as  volume 

2  of  Treaties,  Conventions,  etc.,  between  China  and  Foreign  States." 

Senator  Brandegee.  As  of  what  date  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  In  1908.  I  have  a  photographic  copy  of  the  oii^- 
nal  convention  in  the  German  language  and  in  Chinese,  which  I  wifl 
hand  over  to  the  committee  for  any  future  reference,  althou^  it  may 
not  be,  I  suppose,  convenient  to  incorporate  it  in  my  testimony. 
I  will  hand  it  over  so  that  the  conunittee  will  always  have  it. 

I  would  say  that  in  reference  to  this  paragraph  2  of  article  5,  the 
provision  in  tne  German  text  of  the  treaty  is — 

Deutschland  verpliehtet  sich  das  von  China  gepachtete  Gebiet  niemals  an  andeie 
Macht  weiter  zu  verpachten. 

A  literal  translation  of  these  words  would  seem  to  be — 

Germany  obligates  itself  never  to  extend  farther  the  leasing  process,  as  respects 
the  territory  leased  from  China,  to  any  other  State. 

Senator  MoCumber.  That  is  substantially  the  same  that  he  has 
given  here. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  expression  '* weiter  zu  verpachten'*  in  the 
Kockhill  translation,  whicn  is  the  English  translation,  is  translated 
'^ sublease."  Taking  the  literal  meaning  of  the  German  words,  how- 
ever, this  provision  seems  clearly  to  cut  off  all  privilege  of  t'^ansfer  of 
the  territory,  whether  by  assignment  or  sublease. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  You  will  put  the  German  text  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  will  later  put  the  original  German  text  into  the 
record  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  ao  so.  I  wUl  state  also  that  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Cninese  text  of  the  treaty  explicitly  states  that  Germany 
promises  forever — the  two  Chinese  characters  are  yiing  yuan,  which 
mean  foreyer— promises  foreyer  neyer  to  transfer  this  lease  to  any 
other  power.     That  is  jkhe  text  as  it  occurs  in  Chinese. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  that  a^ees  with  the  English  translation 
as  set  forth  in  the  treaty,  namely,  that  Germany  engages  at  no  time 
to  sublet  the  territory  leased  from  China  to  any  other  power. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  tne  committee  I  would 
like  also  to  put  into  your  record  the  full  text  of  this  conyention  be- 
tween China  and  Germany  respecting  the  lease  of  Kiaochow  to  Ger- 
many, which  was  concluded  March  6,  1898.  It  can  easily  be  found 
in  the  State  Department  document,  or  I  can  furnish  another  copy  of 
it  to  be  included  in  my  testimony  if  you  so  desire. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  would  like  to  have  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  FEkGUSON.  Yes. 

(The  conyention  here  referred  to,  and  three  others  referred  to  in 
this  day's  hearing,  are  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

No.  1.  Convention  Betwbbn  China  and  Germany  Respecting  the  Lease  or 

Kiaochow  to  Germany  March  6,  1898. 

• 

The  incidents  connected  with  the  Mission  in  the  Prefecture  of  Tsao-chow-fu,  in 
Shantung,  being  now  closed^  the  Imperial  Chinese  Government  comider  it  advisable 
to  give  a  speciafproof  of  their  grateful  appreciation  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  them 
by  Germany.  The  Imperial  German  and  the  Imperial  Chinese  Governments,  there- 
fore, inspired  by  Uie  equal  and  mutual  wish  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship 
which  unite  the  two  countries,  and  to  develop  the  commercial  relations  between  the 
subjects  of  the  two  States,  have  concluded  the  following  separate  Convention: 

SECTION  I. — PLEASE  OF  KIAOOHOW. 

Art.  1 .  His  Majesty  (he  Emperor  of  China,  guided  by  the  intention  to  strengthen 
the  friendly  relations  between  China  and  Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase 
the  militanr  readiness  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  enga^,  while  reserving  to  himself 
all  rights  of  sovereignty  in  a  zone  of  50  kilom.  (100  Chinese  li)  surrounding  the  Bay  of 
Kiaochow  at  high  water,  to  permit  the  free  passage  of  German  troops  witmn  this  sone 
at  any  time,  and  also  in  taiong  any  measures,  or  issuing  any  ordinances  therein,  to 
previously  consult  and  secure  the  agreement  of  the  German  Grovemment,  and  espe- 
cially to  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  regulation  of  the  water-courses  which  may 
prove  to  be  necessary.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China,  at  the  same  time,  reserves 
to  himself  the  right  to  station  troops  within  this  zone,  in  agreement  with  the  German 
Government,  and  to  take  other  military  measures. 

Art.  2.  mth  the  intention  of  meeting  the  legitimate  desire  of  His  Majesty  the 
German  Emperor^  that  Germany  like  other  Powers  should  hold  a  place  on  the  Chineee 
coast  for  the  repair  and  equipment  of  her  ships,  for  the  storage  of  materials  and  provi- 
sions for  the  same,  and  for  other  arrangements  connected  therewith.  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  China  leases  to  Germanv,  provisionally  for  ninety-nine  years,  both  sides 
of  ue  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Kiaocl^ow.  Germany  engages  to  construct,  at  a  suitable 
moment,  on  the  territory  thus  leased  fortifications  for  the  protection  of  the  buildings 
to  be  constructed  there  and  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 

Art.  3.  In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  conflicts,  the  Imperial  Chinese  Govern- 
ment will  not  exercise  rights  of  administration  in  the  leased  territory  during  the  term 
oi  the  lease,  but  grants  the  exercise  of  the  same  to  Germany,  within  the  followmg  limits: 

1 .  On  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Bay: 

The  Peninsula  bounded  to  the  north-east  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  north-eastern 
comer  of  Potato  Island  to  Loehan  Harbour. 

2.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Bay: 

The  Peninsula  bounded  to  the  south-west  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  south-westem- 
moflt  point  of  the  Bay  l3ring  to  the  southsouthwest  of  Chiposan  Island  in  the  direction 
of  Tolosan  Island. 
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3.  The  Island  of  Chiposan  and  Potato  Island. 

4.  The  whole  water  area  of  the  Bay  up  to  the  highest  watermark  at  present  known. 

5.  All  islands  lying  seaward  from  Kiaochow  Bay,  which  may  be  of  importance  for 
its  defence,  such  as  Tolosan,  Chalienchow,  etc. 

The  Hign  Contracting  Parties  reserve  to  themselves  to  delimit  more  accurately^  in 
accordance  with  \ocsA  traditions,  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  leased  to  Germany 
and  of  the  50  kilom.  zone  round  the  Bay,  by  means  of  Commissioners  to  be  appointed 
on  both  sides. 

Chinese  ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  in  the  Bay 
of  Kiaochow  as  the  ships  of  other  nations  on  friendly  terms  with  Germany;  and  the 
entrance,  departure  and  sojourn  of  Chinese  ships  in  the  Bay  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  restnctions  other  than  those  which  the  Imperial  German  Government,  in  virtue 
of  the  rights  of  administration  over  the  whole  of  the  water  area  of  the  Bay  trMisferred 
to  Germany,  may  at  any  time  find  it  necessary  to  impose  with  regard  to  the  ahipe  of 
other  nations. 

Art.  4.  Germany  engages  to  construct  the  necessary  navigation  signs  on  the  islands 
and  shallows  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay. 

No  dues  shall  be  demanded  from  Chinese  ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels  io  the 
Bay  of  Kiaochow,  except  those  which  may  be  levied  upon  other  vessels  for  the  puipoae 
of  maintaining  the  necessary  harbour  arrangements  and  quays. 

Art.  5.  Should  Germany  at  some  future  time  express  the  wish  to  return  Kiaochow 
Bay  to  China  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  China  engages  to  refund  to  Germany  the 
expenditure  she  has  incurred  at  Kiaochow  and  convey  to  Germany  a  more  suitable 
place. 

Germany  engages  at  no  time  to  sublet  tiiie  territory  leased  from  China  to  anotho' 
Power. 

The  Chinese  population  dwelling  in  the  leased  territory  shall  at  all  times  enjoy  the 

Erotection  of  the  German  Government  provided  that  Uiey  behave  in  conformi^  wiA 
kw  and  order;  unless  their  liuid  is  r^uired  for  other  purposes,  they  may  remaiB 
there. 

If  land  belonging  to  Chinese  owners  is  required  for  any  other  purpose,  the  owner 
will  receive  compensation. 

As  regards  the  reestablishment  of  Chinese  customs  stations  which  formerly  existed 
outside  the  leased  territory  but  within  the  50  kilom.  zone,  the  Imperial  German 
Government  intends  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Chinese  Grovemment  for  the 
definite  regulations  of  the  customs  frontier,  and  the  mode  of  collecting  customs  duties 
in  a  manner  which  will  safeguard  all  the  interests  of  China,  and  propose  to  enter 
into  further  negotiations  on  the  subject. 

SECTION  n. — RAILWAYS  AND  MINES. 

Art.  1.  The  Chinese  Government  sanctions  the  construction  by  Germany  of  two 
lines  of  railway  in  Shantung.  The  first  will  run  from  Kiaochow  to  Chinan  and  the 
Boundary  of  Shantimg  Province  via  Weihsien,  Tsingchow,  Poshan,  Tzechwan  and 
Tsowping.  The  second  line  will  connect  Kiaochow  with  I-chow,  whence  an  exten- 
sion will  be  constructed  to  Chinan  through  Laiwu-Hsien.  The  construction  of  the 
line  from  Chinan  to  the  boundary  of  Shantung  Province  shall  not  be  begun  till  aft^ 
the  completion  of  the  construction  of  the  line  to  Chinan,  so  that  a  further  arrange- 
ment may  be  made  with  a  view  to  effecting  a  connection  with  China's  own  railway 
system.  What  places  the  line  from  Chinan  to  the  provincial  boundary  shall  take  in 
en  route  shall  be  specified  in  the  regulations  to  be  made  separately. 

Art.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  above-mentioned  railway  work  a  Chino-Germaii 
Railway  Company  shall  be  formed  with  branches  in  one  or  more  places,  and  in  xhk 
Company  both  German  and  Chinese  merchants  shall  be  at  liberty  to  raise  the  capital 
and  appoint  directors  for  the  management  of  the  undertaking. 

Art.  3.  All  arrangements  for  the  above  purposes  shall  be  determined  in  an  addi- 
tional agreement  to  be  concluded  by  the  Hidi  Contracting  Parties  as  soon  as  poesible. 
China  and  Germany  will  settle  this  matter  by  themselves,  but  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment will  accord  favorable  treatment  to  the  said  Chino-German  Railway  Company 
.  in  constructing  and  operating  the  above-mentioned  lines  and  extend  to  them  other 
privileges  enjoyed  b}r  Chino-Foreign  Companies  establi^ed  in  other  parts  of  China. 

The  above  article  is  conceived  only  in  the  interest  of  commerce:  it  has  no  other 
design.  Positively  no  land  or  territory  in  the  Province  of  Shantung  may  be  annexfd 
in  the  construction  of  the  above-mentioned  railways. 

Art.  4.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  railways  to  be  built,  within  30  li  of  them,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Weihsien  and  Poshan  Hsien  on  the  Northern  line  from  Kiaochow  to 
Chinan  and  as  in  Ichow  Fu  and  Laiwu  Hsien  on  the  Southern  line  from  Kiaochow  via 
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Ichow  to  Chinan,  (lerman  merchants  are  permitted  to  excaNTite  coal.  etc.  The 
necessary  works  may  be  undertaken  by  Chinese  and  German  merchants  combining 
the  capital.  The  mining  regulations  shall  also  be  subsequently  negotiated  with  care. 
The  Chinese  Government  will,  according  to  what  has  been  stipulated  for  in  the  pro- 
\-ision  concerning  the  construction  of  raina^aj's.  also  accord  favorable  treatment  to  the 
German  merchants  and  workmen,  and  extend  to  them  other  pri\'ilege«  enjoyed  by 
Chino-Foreign  Companies  established  in  other  parts  of  China. 

This  Article  is  also  conceived  only  in  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  has  no  other 
design. 

sBcnoN  m. — ^ArPAiRs  in  the  whole  province  or  shantung. 

If  within  the  Province  of  Shantung  any  matters  are  undertaken  for  which  foreign 
aasistanee,  whether  in  personnel  or  in  capital,  or  in  matmal,  is  invited,  China  agrees 
that  the  German  merchants  concerned  shall  first  l>e  asked  whether  they  wi&  to 
undertake  the  works  and  provide  the  materials. 

In  case  the  German  merchants  do  not  wish  to  undertake  the  said  works  and  proWde 
the  matepals,  then  as  a  matter  of  fairness  China  will  be  free  to  make  such  other  ar- 
rsngem^t  as  suits  her  convenience. 

nATiriCATIONS. 

The  above  agreement  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Sovereigns  of  both  Contracting  States, 
and  the  ratificatdona  exchanged  in  such  manner  that,  after  the  receipt  in  Serlin  of 
the  Treaty  ratified  by  China,  the  copy  ratified  by  Germany  shall  be  handed  to  the 
Ghineee  Minister  in  Berlin. 

The  foregoing  Treaty  has  been  drawn  up  in  four  copiee  two  in  German  and  two  in 
diineBe,  and  was  signed  by  the  Repreoentatives  of  the  two  Contracting  Parties  on  the 
6th  March,  1898,  equal  to  the  14th  day  of  the  2nd  month  in  the  24th  year  Kuang-Hsu. 

[Great  seal  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen.]  Li  Huno  Chang. 

(In  Chinese),  Imperial  CMneM 
Grand  Secretary  Mtniiter  of  the 
Tsung-K  Yamen^  etc. 
Weno  Tung  Ho. 

(In  Chinese)  Grand  Secretary ^  Member  of  the  Council  of  State^  Minister  of  the 

Tsung-li  Yamen ,  etc.,  etc. 

Baron  von  Heykinq. 
Imperial  German  Minister, 

No..  2.  Aqreement  Between  China  and  Germany  Respecting  the  Kiaochow 

Chinan  Railway  Regulations,  March  21,  1900. 

His  Excellency  the  Crovemor  of  the  Province  of  Shantung  Yuan  Shih  Kai,  and  His 
Excellency  the  Lieutenant  General  Yin  Chang,  upon  petition  of  the  Governor  of 
Shantung,  especiall}^  delegated  by  Imperial  decree  to  these  negotiations,  on  the  one 
£dde,  and  the  Managing  Board  of  the  Snantung  Railway  Company  at  Tsingtao,  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  H.  Hildebrand,  a  Royal  Inspector  of  Prussian  Railways,  on  the  other 
side,  have,  in  order  to  prevent  agitation  and  disturbances  of  anv  kind  in  Shantung 
during  the  ^riod  of  building  the  railway  and  to  maintain  friendly  relations  between 
the  population  of  the  province  and  the  Company,  agreed  upon  the  following.  Rail- 
way R^^ulatuons  with  regard  to  the  line  of  railway  between  the  boundaries  of  the 
German  leased  territory  and  Chinanfu,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Shantung  Railway  Company  in  Berlin  and  reduced  to  writing  in  Chinese 
and  German  texts  of  like  tenour. 

Art.  1.  In  accordance  with  Art.  4,  section  2,  of  the  aforesaid  Kiaochow  Convention 
a  German-Chinese  Railway  Company  shall  be  formed,  issuing  shares  to  German  and 
(^lineee  subjects.  This  company  shall  for  the  present  be  under  German  management . 
It  shall  half-yearly  notify  the  Cluao  Se  Chuo  at  Chinanfu  of  the  number  of  shares  pur- 
chased by  Chinese.  As  soon  as  the  amoimt  of  such  shares  has  reached  Taels  100,000, 
the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Shantung  shall  delegate  a  Chinese  official  for  coopera- 
tion at  the  seat  of  the  Company. 

Art.  2.  Should  in  future  branches  of  the  Administration  of  the  Company  be  estab- 
li^ed  in  Shantung,  one  Chinese  official  shall  be  delegated  to  each  one  of  them. 

Art.  3.  Officials  or  respectable  citizens  shall  be  consulted  upon  the  location  of  the 
railway,  in  order  to  take  as  far  as  possible  into  consideration  the  interests  of  the  i>opu- 
lation.  To  avoid  difficulties  in  negotiations,  these  shall  be  conducted  on  the  Chinese 
side  by  Chinese  officials  delegated  by  the  Governor  of  Shantung.    The  technical 
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determinations  of  the  location  of  line  shall  be  left  to  the  Company's  engineer.  A 
sketch  plan  of  the  line's  location,  done  in  a  scale  of  1:  25000  snail  be  submitted  to 
the  Governor  of  Shantung  for  information  and  only  thereafter  land  may  be  purchased. 
The  construction  of  the  railway  cannot  be  begun  before  the  land  has  actually  been 
purchased. 

The  purchase  of  land  shall  be  done  peacefully  and  (quickly  as  hitherto,  so  that  the 
construction  of  the  railway  be  not  delayed  by  purchasing  land  or  by  diflBculties  mtb- 
ing  from  disputes  with  individual  owners.  To  avoid  all  such  difficulties  the  above- 
mentioned  Chinese  official  shall  act  as  mediator  when  land  is  purchased  and  AsJl 
settle  all  disputes  eventually  arising.  The  land  shall  be  purchased  in  an  honest  way 
according  to  the  locally  customary  ruling  price. 

The  Company  shall  not  be  allowed  to  buy  more  land  than  necessary  for  the  railway- 
enterprise,  and*  future  extension  thereof. 

Meanwhile  Uie  following  minima  may  be  purchased: 

For  stopping  points  a  plot  of  land  630  m  long  and  70  m  wide. 

For  country  stations  a  plot  of  land  730  m  long  and  100  m  wide. 

For  small  town  stations  a  plot  of  land  850  m  long  and  130  m  wide. 

For  stations  of  \bx^t  towns  the  plots  of  land  have  to  be  larger,  correepJbding  w 
actual  importance  of  the  place  in  question.  The  land  necessary  for  the  supply  oi 
earth  to  construct  embankments  is  not  included  in  the  foregoing  areas.  1  m  is  equal 
to  2  feet  9.6  indies,  1  foot  is  equal  to  0.338  m. 

Art.  4.  Wherever  water  courses  are  met,  sufficient  flow  has  to  be  provided  for  by 
building  bridges  and  culverts  so  that  agnciilture  may  suffer  no  damage. 

Art.  5.  The  road  is  to  be  located  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  damage  or  cut  through 
citv  walls,  fortifications,  public  edifices  and  important  places. 

Art.  6.  Houses,  farmsteads  and  villages,  temples,  ^ves  and  above  all  high  clan 
graveyards  belonging  to  the  gentry  which  are  fenced  in  and  planted  with  trees  shall 
be  avoided  by  the  railway  as  far  as  possible.  So  to  as  this  is  impossible  the  local 
authorities  shall  give  notice  to  the  owners  two  months  beforehana  and  settle  with 
them  a  compensation  of  an  amount  enabling  to  erect  graveysoxls,  etc.  of  the  same 
condition  at  another  place  without  sustaining  any  loss  of  money. 

Art.  7.  In  surveying  the  land  to  be  purchased  the  ^'kung"  shall  be  used  as  unit 
One  kung  is  equal  to  5  official  feet,  one  foot  is  equal  to  0.338  m.  One  Mu  is  counted 
to  be  360  kung  or  equal  to  9000  square  feet. 

As  to  the  la^d  tax  to  be  paid  by  the  Shantung  Railway  Company  the  same  regula- 
tions shall  be  applied  as  in  force  for  the  moet-favoured  Railway  Company  in  any 
other  place  of  China. 

Art.  8.  Injuries  done  to  crops  during  preparatory  or  construction  work  are  to  be 
made  good  bv  the  Company  according  to  prices  to  be  settled  with  the  local  authoritiee. 

Art.  9.  Tne  salaries  of  the  assistants  placed  by  the  local  authorities  at  the  dinM- 
tion  of  the  Railway  at  its  wish  shall  be  paid  by  the  latter.  These  salaries  shsll  not 
be  included  in  the  price  of  land  purchased. 

The  money  for  the  land  is  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Distnct-MagiBtnte,  who 
is  re  ponsible  for  the  proper  payment  to  the  different  owners  entitled  to  rec^Te  the 
money. 

The  District-Magistrate  also  has  to  hand  over  the  title  deeds  to  the  Railway  Oooapaay. 

Art.  10.  The  Railway  Administration  intending  to  rent  houses  for  offices  aiM 
residences  near  the  work  places  shall  apply  to  the  District-Magistrate  who  wiU  malce 
the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  owners  and  will  on  its  behalf  conclude  the 
contracts. 

Art.  11.  The  purchase  of  materia  necessary  ior  the  construction  of  the  railway 
shall  be  transacted  in  a  fair  manner  and  the  usual  market-price  shall  be  paid  for  eaaie. 
If  necessary  the  intervention  of  the  District-Magistrate  diall  be  applied  for. 

Art.  12.  The  exchange  of  different  kinds  of  money  shall  always  oe  done  at  the  me 
ruling  on  th  day. 

Art.  13.  The  Railway  Company  is  not  permitted  to  construct  witJiout  special  per> 
mission  of  the  Governor  of  Snantung  other  railroads  than  those  mentioned  in  tbe 
Kiaochow  Convention,  including  the  branch  line  to  Poshanhsien. 

Branch  lines  connecting  coal  and  other  mines  and  places  where  building^or 
ing  materisJs  are  to  be  taS:en,  connecting  with  the  main  line,  may  be  buiH  i 
special  authorization.    It  is  however  understood  that  previous  notice  oi  the 
struction  of  such  lines  has  to  be  given  to  the  Governor  of  Shantunji^. 

Art.  14.  Foreigners,  travelling  or  doing  business  in  the  interior  of  the  Province 
of  Shantung,  in  order  to  enjoy  better  protection,  must  be  provided  with  pasmorts 
duly  sealed  by  the  proper  Cmnese  and  German  authorities.  Chinese  local  authentaee 
cannot  assume  responsibility  if  such  a  passport  is  not  produced. 
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AsT.  15.  German  and  Chinese  employees  of  the  Railway  Com{>any  are  to  be  pro* 
vided  with  certificates  attested  by  the  seals  of  the  Railway  Administration  and  of^the 
local  Authorities,  in  order,  when  necessary,  to  prove  their  official  capacity. 

The  en^eers.  when  surveying,  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  official,  delmted  by 
the  Distnct-Magifltrate.  This  official  shall,  if  neceiasary  by  police-force,  render  assist- 
ance in  protecting  the  property  of  the  Railway  Company  and  the  survey  poles. 

Persons  fraudulently  pretending  to  be  employees  of  the  Railway  Company  shall  be 
arrested  and  punished  by  the  Ix>cal  Authorities. 

Art.  16.  If  troops  are  needed,  outside  of  the  100  li  (50  kilometer)  zone,  they  shall 
be  despatched  by  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Shuitung.  No  foreign  troops  may 
be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  (jovemor  of  the  Province  of  Shantung  binds  himself  to  take  effective  measures 
during  the  period  of  surveying  as  well  as  when  the  railway  is  under  construction  or 
opened  for  traffic  to  prevent  any  damage  being  done  to  it  by  the  mob  or  by  rebels. 

Art.  17.  This  railway,  having  for  sole  purpose  the  development  of  commerce,  shall 
not,  outside  of  the  100  li  zone,  be  permitted  to  transport  foreign  troops  and  war  mate- 
rials employed  b^r  them.  In  case  there  should  be  war  between  China  and  a  foreign 
power  and  the  railway  should  at  the  time  still  be  managed  by  the  said  Company, 
then  the  Company  must  continue  to  observe  the  provision  afore-mentioned.  In  case 
certain  sections  are  occupied  hy  the  enemy  and  the  Company  should  lose  its  power 
of  management,  then  the  provincial  authorities  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  pro- 
tection (of  the  railway). 

Art.  18.  Freightage  for  foodstuffs  and  clothing  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
distrceeed  during  feimines  and  floods,  shall  be  reduced  according  to  the  rules  adopted 
by  the  railways  of  Germany  and  when  troops  are  despatched  to  suppress  rebellions 
the  same  is  to  be  applied  to  the  fares  for  soldiers  and  to  the  freightage  for  their  war 
matenals. 

Art.  19.  At  railway  stations,  where  custom-houses  are  established,  the  Railway 
Administration  shall  make  such  arrangements  as  to  assist  the  Imperial  Chinese  Cus- 
toms in  collecting  the  legal  dues. 

.  The  expenses  for  the  necessary  buildings,  to  be  erected  upon  application  of  the 
Customs  Administration  are  to  be  refunded  by  the  latter  to  the  Railway  Adminis- 
tration according  to  agreements  always  to  be  made  beforehand. 

Art.  20.  The  natives  of  towns  and  villages  near  the  railwav  shall  be  as  far  as  pos- 
sible engaged  as  workmen  and  as  contractors  for  the  supplv  of  materials. 

Art.  21.  Chinese  subjects  employed  outside  the  leasea  territory  by  the  Railway 
Company  in  case  of  contravention  oif  Chinese  law  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
competent  District-Magistrate. 

The  competent  District-Magistmte  having  officially  notified  the  necessity  of  le^l 
steps  against  such  employees,  the  Railway  Company  shall  not  do  anything  by  which 
he  may  evade  justice. 

Complaints  against  foreigners  are  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  proper  laws. 
In  such  cases,  the  Railway  Company  on  its  part  shall  make  an  mvestigation  and  take 
disciplinary  proceedings  against  the  offender. 

Art.  22.  Tne  natives  of  districts,  where  the  railway  passes  through,  shall  as  far  as 
possible  be  employed  at  the  work  and  shall  be  paid  for  as  customary  th^re. 

If  fights  should  occur  between  railway-men  and  natives  the  local  official  will  have 
tlie  ri^t  to  arrest  and  punish  the  guilty. 

The  workmen  of  the  railway  are  absolutely  prohibited  unwarrantably  to  enter 
bouses  of  natives.    In  case  of  contravention  they  will  be  severely  pimished. 

Art.  23.  The  construction  of  the  railway  being  completed,  foremen  and  workmen 
necessary  for  maintenance  and  nif ekeeping  of  the  line  are  as  far  as  practicable  to  be 
engaged  from  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  near  the  line  in  con- 
formity with  suggestions  made  by  the  elders  of  these  places.  These  elders  will  be 
responsible  for  the  good  behaviour  of  these  engaged  and  will  furnish  them  with  cer- 
tificatee  issued  by  ^e  District-Magistrate. 

Art.  24.  The  railway  being  open  to  public  traffic,  its  administration  assumes  the 
responsibility  for  any  loss  of  life  or  goods  caused  by  accidents  and  is  liable  to  pay 
oompensation  to  wounded  or  killed  persons  according  to  the  local  custom,  and  to 
cover  any  loss  of  goods  according  to  detailed  regulations  to  be  drawn  up  and  pub- 
lifllied  by  the  Company. 

Likewise  the  Railway  will  be  held  responsible  for  damage  to  persons  and  property 
by  construction  trains  through  its  neglect. 

Art.  25.  The  safety  on  the  line  being  endangered  by  floods,  slips  of  embankments 
or  breakages  of  bridges,  etc.,  public  traffic  shalfnot  be  reopened  before  all  these  diffi- 
culties have  been  removed. 

Art.  26.  Should  the  Railway  Company  apply  for  soldiers  to  protect  the  preparatory 
work,  the  construction  or  the  traffic  of  the  railway,  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
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Shantung  shall  at  once  consider  the  circumstances  and  comply  with  such  application. 
The  amount  to  be  contributed  by  the  Company  for  the  troops  dispatched  snail  be  the 
subject  of  a  further  understanding. 

Art.  27.  In  the  German  leased  territory  the  rights  of  sovereignty  are  safeguarded 
by  the  Governor  of  Tsingtao.  In  the  districts  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  ftovinre 
of  Shantung  through  which  the  railway  is  running,  the  rights  of  sovereignty  are  safe- 
guarded by  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Shantung. 

Art.  28.  It  shall  be  the  subject  of  further  agreements  when  and  under  what  con- 
ditions the  Chinese  Government  may  in  future  take  over  the  railway. 

The  foregoing  regulations  after  being  approved  shall  be  notified  to  the  Authorities 
of  the  Shantung  Province  and  to  the  officials  of  the  railway.  Thereupon  they  dull 
bo  duly  observed. 

Should  it  in  future  be  deemed  necessary  to  have  alterations  made  of  some  of  the 
above  regulations  or  to  have  drawn  up  supplementary  rules,  this  can  only  be  done  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the  then  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Shantung  and  the 
Shantung  Railway  Company. 

This  agreement  is  executed  in  two  exemplars  each  of  which  contains  a  Chinese  as 
well  as  a  German  version  of  like  tenour.  Each  of  the  contracting  parties  has  received 
one  exemplar. 

The  Governor  op  the  ProIvince  of  Shantung, 

CMnanfu,  the  21st  of  March  1900. 

Seal  and  signature  of  Governor  Yuan  Shih  Kai, 

H.  I.  Jr«  Special  Delegate^  Lieutenant  Genera}. 

Signed:  Yin  Chano. 

•    Signed:  H.  Hildebrand, 

Die  Betriehsdirection  der  Si^ntung-EisenhahnrGeselhchaft. 


No.  3.  Convention  Between  China  and  Germany  Respecting  the  Withdbawal 
OF  German  Troops  from  Kiaochow  and  Kaomi,  November  2&rH,  1905. 


[TnuIatloD.) 

Tha  Emperor  of  China  has  appointed  Yang  Shih-hsiang,  Civil  and  Military  Gov- 
eraor  of  Shantung,  and  the  German  Emperor^  Van  Semmem,  Civil  and  Military 
Governor  of  Kiaocnow,  who  after  communicating  full  powers  and  finding  them  in 
due  form  have  agreed  upon  the  followitig  articles: 

Whereas  the  German  Emperor  has,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  friendly  relation? , 
agreed  to  withdraw  the  troops  stationed  at  Kiaochow  and  Kaomi,  the  following 
articles  are  hereby  concluded. 

Art.  1.  The  German  troops  at  Kiaochow  shall  withdraw  immediately  after  thi? 
Convention  has  been  signed. 

Art.  2.  One-fourth  of  the  German  troops  stationed  at  Kaomi  shall  withdraw  imme- 
diatelv  after  tha  signing  of  this  Convention,  and  anoth3r  fourth,  within  two  months 
therent>m.  The  remaining  troops  shall  withdraw  within  the  next  two  months  durioir 
which  period  barracks  and  stables  shall  be  so  speedil)^  built  in  Tsingtao  that  tbe 
said  troops  may  withdraw  altogether  within  this  said  time  limit.  But  in  case  the 
said  works  can  not  be  finished  within  the  two  months,  a  complete  withdraTK*aI  shall 
nevertheless  be  effected — there  shall  be  no  further  extension  of  time. 

Art.  3.  From  the  date  of  the  signing  of  this  Convention,  no  matter  whether  the 
German  troops  at  Kiaochow  and  Kaomi  have  completely  withdrawn  or  not,  the 
railways  within  the  surrounding  zone  shall  completely  be  under  the  supervision  aAd 
protection  of  the  Chinese  local  authorities  and  police  officers.  The  police  officei? 
shall  despatch  so  many  policemen  as  they  deem  fit  but  not  more  than  two  huEKlred 
and  forty,  to  be  evenly  stationed  at  various  sections;  all  matters  relating  thereto  eball 
be  conducted  according  to  the  police  r^ilations  prevailing  beyond  the  surroundii^ 
zone.  At  some  place  near  the  city  of  Kaomi  there  shall  be  established  a  police  oflfce 
with  a  police  force  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  men  who  shall,  by  turn,  atteckd 
to  their  duty  in  the  protection  of  the  railway  and  in  the  suppression  of  distiirbanccff 
which  may  arise.  But  if  China  should  station  troops  in  the  said  place,  all  matUf 
relating  thereto  shall  be  governed  by  the  Kiaochow  Lease  Convention. 

Art.  4.  All  the  works  which  Germany  has  constructed  in  Kiaochow  and  Kaossi 
such  as  barracks,  stables,  drill  grounds,  roads,  waterworks,  and  the  like,  togetltfa' 
with  the  foundations  thereof,  houses  and  the  fixtures  attached  thereto  cost,  calcu- 
lated at  their  original  prices,  $496,388.48.  From  this  amount  are  to  be  subtractBd 
$5,000.00  as  rent  paid  for  the  (Jerman  Government  by  the  Chinese  GovemoKeiit, 
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$21,388.48  expended  for  annual  repairs  and  considered  as  representing  the  annual 
diminution  of  the  value  of  the  properties,  and  $70,000.00  as  extra  reduction;  the  net 
price  will  then  be  $400,000.00  at  which  the  said  properties  will  be  purchased  by  and 
reverted  to  China  under  a  separate  aj^reement.  The  price  of  the  buildings  shall  be 
paid  off  in  four  installments  within  two  years  from  the  day  when  the  barracks  at 
K^ochow  and  Kaomi  are  handed  over.  After  their  purchase  or  reversion,  all  the 
buildings  shall  be  reserved  for  educational  and  other  public  uses. 

Art.  5.  In  case  Germany  should,  in  accordance  with  the  Treaties,  require  passage 
for  her  troops  through  Kiaochow  and  Kaomi,  and  stay  there  for  a  few  da>'s,  a  few  weeln' 
notice  will  be  necewary,  in  order  that  a  \*acant  place  may  be  assigned  for  their  tem- 
porary' stay,  free  of  charge. 

Of  this  Convention  there  shall  be  made  four  copies  in  (liinese  and  four  in  (lerman, 
identioBil  in  sense;  and  after  they  have  been  signed,  two  copies  each  of  the  Chinese 
and  German  texts  shall  be  filed  at  the  office  of  the  Governor  of  Shantung,  and  the 
other  two  copies  each  of  the  said  two  languages,  at  the  office  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
(»ovemor  of  Kiaochow,  for  reference,  traasmission  and  observance. 

The  second  Day,  eleventh  Moon  of  the  Reign  of  Km  anghsu,  corresponding  to  the 
28th  of  November,  1905. 

Signed  Y.wn  Sitih-Hhiano. 

Van  Skmmkrx. 


No.  4.  Agreement  Between  the  Provincial  Authorities  of  Shantino  and  the 
Chino-German  Mining  Company  for  Delimiting  Mining  Areas  in  the  Province 
OP  Shantung,  July  24,  1911. 

For  the  purpose  of  defining  the  mining  rights  of  the  (^hino-Gennan  Company  along 
the  railways  In  Shantung  Province  an<l  concluding  a  working  arrangement  the  Pro- 
vincial Authorities  of  Shantung  afid  the  Mining  Company  have  mutually  agreed  upon 
the  following  Articles: 

Art.  I.  1.  The  Shantung  Mining  Company  reserves  for  its  ex(  luaive  exploitation  the 
Fangtze  and  Tzechwan  mining  areas  and  the  mining  district  from  Chinlingchen 
along  the  Kiaochow-Chinan  Rauway  in  a  northerly  diret  tion  for  a  distance  of  30  li  to 
Chaz^ien. 

2.  The  Companv  is  to  prepare  maps  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  mining  areas  it 
designates  for  exclusive  development.  These  maps  are  to  fonn  an  important  part  of 
this  Agre^nent.  All  mining  properties  within  the  8i)ec  ified  areas  are  to  ne  exc  lusively 
exploited  bv  the  Company  and  no  Chinese  undertakings  are  permitted  therein. 

3.  With  the  exception  of  the  delimited  areas  set  aside  herein  for  exclusive  develop- 
ment by  the  Mining  Company  all  mining  rights  hitherto  granted  by  China  to  the 
Company  within  30  fi  (15  kilometers)  on  both  sides  of  Kiaochow-Chinan  Railroad  now 
in  operation,  the  Tientsin-Pukow  itailroad  now  \mder  construction,  and  the  Kiao- 
chow Ichow  railroad  recently  surveyed  are  hereby  canceled. 

4.  Tzechwan  Hfden  and  Poshan  Hsien  bein^  within  the  30-U  zoae  of  mining  rights, 
the  Company  originally  intended  to  exploit  it  by  itself.  Now  as  an  act  of  special 
friendship,  the  Company  hereby  relinquishes  ita  claim  to  Poshan  mines.  The 
Tzechwan  mining  area  be^:inning  on  the  south  at  Ta  Kwei  Shan  passing  Lungkow 
Chen  in  a  north-westerly  direction  and  reaching  the  eastern  boundary  of  Tzechwan  ^  is 
hereby  likewise  relinquished  to  the  Chinese  for  their  free  exploitation.  The  remain- 
ing areas  in  this  region  shall,  in  accordance  with  Article  I,  belong  to  the  mining  areas 
of  the  Company. 

5.  The  30-li  zone  of  the  Fangtze  mining  area  in  Weihsien  touches  the  boundaries  of 
Changlo  and  Ankiu  Hsiens  and  includes  parts  thereof.  The  Company  surrenders 
voluntarily,  as  a  further  evidence  of  goodwill,  its  claim  to  the  north  western  district 
of  Ankiu  Hsien.  It  retains,  however,  its  title  to  Chinshanwa  mining  area  in  Changlo 
Hsien  to  the  extent  of  10-li  from  Fangtze  mine  in  a  straight  line. 

6.  For  the  purpose  of  delimiting  mining  areas  ttie  Provincial  Authorities  of  Shan- 
tung and  the  Mininj^  Company  have  jointly  drawn  up  following  maps: 

1 .  Tzechwan  mining  area  and  the  mining  area  from  Chinlingchen  to  Changtien. 

2.  The  southern  section  of  the  Tzechwan  mining  area. 

3.  Mining  areas  in  Weihsien  and  Changlo  Hsien. 

4.  General  map  showing  all  mining  areas  delimited  by  this  A^eement. 

Art.  2.  1.  Within  the  mining  areas  relinquished  by  the  Mining  Company  in  the 
three  Hsiens  of  Changkiu,  Tzechwan  and  Poshan  along  the  Kiaochow-Cninan  Rail- 
way Chinese  are  not  permitted  to  undertake  the  development  of  the  biggest  mine 
therein  before  the  year  1920,  but  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  do  so  after  that  year. 

2.  In  the  mining  areas  reserved  by  the  Company  all  Chinese  mining  shafts  that  are 
novr  in  a  working  condition  shall  be  stopped  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  a  formal 
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exchange  of  the  texts  of  this  Agreement  duly  approved  by  the  Chineee  and  German 
Crovemments. 

3.  The  Chinese  Government  is  still  to  accord  protection  to  the  works  of  the  Company 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Mining  Agreement  concluded  in  the  26tti 
year  of  Kwang  Hsu,  corresponding  to  the  year  1^  A.  D. 

4.  Should  the  Chinese  Government  and  merchants  be  short  of  capital  for  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  mines  in  the  districts  relinquished  to  Chins  bv  this  Agreement,  they  shall 
approach  German  capitalists  for  loans.  If  foreign  materials  and  machinery  are  needed 
tney  shall  purchase  tnem  from  Germany.  If  foreign  engineers  are  to  be  employed  they 
engage  German  engineers. 

Art.  3.  To  meet  the  expenditures  hitherto  incurred  by  the  Company  for  prospecting 
mines,  fixing  boundaries  and  purchasing  lands,  the  Chinese  Government  agrees  to  pay 
to  the  Company  $210,000  Mex.,  the  said  sum  being  payable  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  this  Agreement  in  two  installments.  After  the  Signing  of  this  Agreement  the 
Company  shall  immediately  turn  over  to  the  Chinese  Government  adl  maps  and 
papers  relating  to  the  prospecting  of  these  mines  and  all  lands  purchased  oy  the 
Company. 

Art.  4.  Chinlingchen  iron  mine  is  to  be  exploited  according  to  the  Mining  Refla- 
tions of  the  26th  year  of  Kwanghsu  (1900).  If  China  desires  to  establish  iron  ameltiDg 
works  near  the  mine  a  joint  stock  company  may  be  formed,  with  a  capital  of  some- 
thing like  500,000  taels.  Regulations  therefor  are  to  be  drawn  up  separately  at  the 
proper  time. 

This  Agreement  is  executed  in  quadruplicate  copies  in  the  Chinese  and  G&man 
languages,  found  identical  in  sense,  together  with  four  sets  of  maps  of  the  mines, 
to  be  held  by  the  contracting  parties. 

Third  year  of  Hsun  Tung,  6th  month,  29th  day,  corresponding  to  the  24th  dav  of 
July  1911 . 

Delimitation  Commissioners  of  the  Imperial  Chinese  Government,  namely. 

Signed:  Su,  Communoner  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Affairs  at  Muken. 

Yu,  Expectant  Taotai  of  Shantung,  Managinq  Directcr  of  the  Chtna- 
Oennan  Mining  Company,  German  Constu  General  at  Chinanfu, 
Shantung. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Being  included  in  the  record,  this  docum^it 
will  be  available  to  Senators  when  the  debate  comes  on. 

Senator  McCumber.  Let  us  see  what  that  covers,  because  th»« 
seem  to  have  been  so  many  treaties  between  China  and  Germany 
here.     Tfliis  refers  to  the  treaty  of  what  date  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  March  6,  1898,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  the  treaty  by  which  Germany  first 
got  Kiaochow. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  By  which  Germany  first  got  Kiaochow. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  does  not  then  include  the  agreement  ^ 
between  China  and  Germany  respecting  the  Kiaochow-Chma  Rail* 
way  regulations  of  March  21,  1900? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir.  1  have  that  also  and  can  give  that  to  the 
committee  if  it  so  desires. 

(The  agreement  last  referred  to  will  be  found  heretofore  printed  in 
this  day's  hearing.) 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  one  other  matter 
in  that  agreement. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  only  wanted  to  show  just  the  limits  of  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  is  the  limit  of  the  treaty.  That  was  later, 
March  21,  1900.  Then  there  was  the  further  convention  of  Novem- 
ber 28,  1905,  respecting  the  withdrawal  of  German  troops  from 
Kiaochow  and  Kaomi. 

Then  there  was  another  agreement  of  July  24,  1911,  between  the 
provincial  authorities  of  Shantimg,  and  the  Chino-German  mining 
agreement 

Senator  Knox.  Do  these  treaties  appear  in  Rockhill's  Chinese 
treaties  ? 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  These  later  ones  do  not,  as  they  were  after  Mr. 
Rockhill's  edition,  which  was  in  1908.  The  Chino-German  Mining 
Co.  agreement  for  delimiting  mining  areas  in  the  Province  of  Shan- 
tung was  July  24,  1911.  If  the  committee  so  desires  I  can  have  all 
these  included  as  an  appendix  to  my  testimony. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Do  you  think  these  latter  ones  in  any  way 
explain  the  others  and  are  necessary  ?  They  are  quite  lengthy,  ancl 
I  can  not  see  the  necessity,  imless  you  have  read  them  over  and 
think  they  really  have  a  bearing  upon  the  construction  of  the  first 
treaty  of  March  6. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  They  have  none.  They  only  show  the  extent  to 
which  German  inter^ts  were  limited  in  the  Irovince  of  Shantung. 
That  is  the  oiJv  point,  Senator. 

Senator  MgCumber.  I  understand. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  an  important  pointy  I  think. 

Senator  MoCumber.  I  have  no  objection,  if  you  think  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  have  them  all  here.  I  have  read  them  and  have  them  before 
me. 

Senator  Knox.  The  point  has  been  made  that  the  Japanese  are 
getting  80  much  more  than  the  Germans  had,  that  it  is  well  to  know 
what  the  Grermans  had. 

Senator  MoCumber.  What  the  Germans  had  is  stated  in  the  firbt 
treaty,  and  as  I  understand  the  subsequent  treaties  do  not  extend 
any  German  rights. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No.  The  subseauent  treaty,  though,  specifies 
them  and  gives  the  arrangement  under  which  these  rights  are  to  be 
exercised. 

Senator  Knox.  They  were  in  the  nature  of  limitations,  were  they 
not? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator.  Brandegee.  Then  they  should  go  into  the  record,  I  think. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  do  not  object. 

(The  two  last-named  documents  will  be  found,  with  those  already 
mentioned,  heretofore  printed  in  this  day's  hearing.) 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  book  which  me  Senator  has  in 
which  he  says  these  treaties  appear  ? 

Senator  ^cCumbbr.  What!  have  is  a  book  headed  **The  Shan- 
tung Question — ^A  statement  of  China^s  claim  together  with  important 
documents  submitted  to  the  Peace  Conference  m  Paris. *'  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Chinese  National  Welfare  Society  in  America,  August 
1,  1919.  I  think  all  the  members  of  the  committee  have  the  same 
book. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  do  not  know  of  that  and  have  not  seen  it.  Sena- 
tor. What  I  am  holding  in  my  hand  and  quoting  from  here  is  the 
Chinese  Government  official  translation  of  those  agreements. 

Senator  McCumber.  From  what  I  heard  you  read,  they  agree 
entirely  with  this  statement  by  the  Chinese  society. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  May  I  call  attention  to  article  28  of  the  railway 
convention  of  March  21,  1900,  also  in  amplification  of  my  testimony 
of  yesterday  as  to  the  possibility  of  China  recovering  from  Germany 
the  rights  in  the  railway  which  slie  allowed  Germany  to  build?  Article 
28  states — 

It  shall  be  the  subject  of  further  agreements  when  and  under  what  conditions  the 
Ohineee  Government  may  in  future  take  over  the  railway. 

135640—19 38 
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That  is  simply  in  confirmation  of  the  statement  which  I  made 
y«3terday  that  in  the  contract  with  Germany  for  the  building  of  the 
railway  was  included  the  usual  stipidation  that  China  has  made  also 
with  other  nations,  that  in  due  coxu^e  of  time  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment w<^uld  be  able  to  buy  back  from  the  concessionaire  all  the 
concessionaire's  rights  in  the  property. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  language  as  you  read  it  would  mean, 
would  it  not,  sir,  that  Japan  fixed  her  own  terms  upon  which  China 
would  get  back  these  concessions  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  This  is  Germany  that  I  am  referring  to  here. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  mean  Germany.  If  they  have  got  to 
agree,  that  makes  Germany  the  arbiter,  does  it  not?" 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  might  say  that  this  contract  came  to  the  office 
of  which  I  was  the  adviser  at  the  time,  and  I  was  familiar  with  the 
idea  behind  that,  which  was  that  when  China  was  prepared  to  put  up 
the  money  for  it,  the  question  of  how  much  money  was  necessary  to 
do  it  would  be  the  subject  of  further  agreement,  not  the  question 
whether  she  would  be  allowed  to  do  it  or  not.  It  was  a  question  of 
how  much. 

Senator  Brandegee.  T  know,  but  that  leaves  Germany  in  a  position 
to  fix  the  price. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yea 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  China  can  not  have  it  back  unless  she 
agrees  to  Germany's  terms. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Unless  there  is  a  mutual  agreement. 

Senator  Brandegee.  There  is  no  provision  for  arbitration. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir,  but  that  would  come  up  under  the  arrange- 
ment  

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  recall  any  case  where  China  has  ever  got 
anything  back,  even  tnough  she  was  to  get  it  back  at  the  end  of  a 
specified  period  or  to  get  it  back  by  virtue  of  an  arrangement? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  China  took  back  from  a  Belgian  syndicate  the 
control  of  the  Peking-Hankow  Railway  and  refinanced  it. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  not  that  rather  an  unusual  case !  Take  the 
case  of  the  Manchurian  Railroad.  Russia  had  the  Manchurian 
Railroad  for  a  definite,  specific  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  But  under  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  as  I  under* 
stand  it,  it  went  over  to  Japan.  The  Russian  rights  went  over  to 
Japan. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Has  not  Japan  served  notice  on  China  that  not- 
withstanding the  limited  period  of  time  which  that  extended,  she  did 
not  intend  to  siurender  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  FuRGESON.  That  is  not  quite  what  occiured.  Senator.  What 
occiured  was  that  in  this  treaty  of  May  25,  1915,  to  which  we  made 
80  frequent  reference  yesterday,  one  of  the  provisions  concerning 
Mandiuria  and  eastern  inner  Mongolia  was  tnat  the  rights  of  the 
Russian  concessionaries  should  be  extended  for  the  period  of  99  year&: 
so  that  that  railroad  does  not  come  back  to  China  \mtil  2003,  if  t 
have  the  date  right.    I  can  tell  you  exactly 

Senator  Knox.  When  was  it  to  have  come  back  under  the  o 
concession  ? 
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Mr.  Febguson.  It  woiQd  have  come  back  in  another  8  or  10  years. 
Senator  Knox.  That  is  what  I  thought — a  very  short  time. 
Mr.  Ferguson.  When  I  was  referring  to  wnat  Japan  had  got 
yesterday,  in  answer  to  Senator  Johnsoirs  question,  apart  from  tne 
German  rights  in  Shantmig,  I  referred  to  that  question  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  leases  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  and  of  the  Antung- 
Mukden  Rdlway,  and  also  the  extension  of  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Dalm^r.    Those  were  all  extended  to  a  period  of  99  years  instead 
of  the  original  period  which  was  granted. 
Senator  E^nox.  And  all  under  the  treaty  of  1915? 
Mr.  Ferguson.  All  under  the  treaty  of  1915. 
Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  speak  Japanese  as  well  as  Chinese  1 
Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  written  characters  of  the  two  languages 
are  the  same,  are  they  not  ? 
Mr.  Ferguson.  Yee. 

Senator  Brandegee.  So  that  you  read  Japanese  ? 
Mr.  Ferguson.  I  can  read  documents  in  Japanese. 
Senator  Brandegee.  The  other  day  Mr.  Millard  testified  in  sub- 
stance that  when  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  was  made,  the  Japa- 
nese translated  it  into  words  in  their  language  which  signified,  in  aadi- 
tion  to  a  '^ special  interest''  on  account  of  geographical  contiguity, 
something  in  the  nature  of  ^^paramountcy." 
Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  it  was  so  understood  ^nerally  by  the 
Chinese  people,  and  by  the  Chinese  to  whom  the  Chmeoe  translation 
carrying  the  same  idea  had  been  submitted.  Is  that  practically  the 
effect  of  the  translation,  in  your  opinion  f 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  might  state  tnat  the  official  language  of  that 
treaty,  of  course — of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement — ^is  the  English 
language,  and  that  the  official  copy  of  it  transmitted  to  the  Chinese 
Government  must  necessarily  be  the  English  copy:  but  that  concur- 
rently with  its  transmission  to  China  by  ooth  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  a  Chinese  translation  was  appended,  and  the  translation  given 
by  the  American  legation  in  Pekmg  was  different  from  that  given 
by  the  Japanese  legation  in  Peking. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  what  I  understood  Mr.  Millard  to  say 
was  that  the  Japanese  gave  out  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  to  the 
Russians  several  days  before  the  date  when  it  was  imderstood  that 
it  should  be  given  out,  and  that  they  furnished  to  China  a  Japanese 
trajislation  and  a  Chinese  translation  for  use  in  China. 
Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  was  the  Japanese  translation  of  the 
£n£dish  official  text  into  Japanese  and  Chinese  both  ? 
Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  For  the  benefit  of  China? 
Jut.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  that  Chinese  translation  which  the 
Japanese  made  and  which  was  given  to  China  carry  the  idea  of  any- 
thing more  than  the  special  interests  of  geographical  propinquity  or 
contiguity  t 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  did.    It  ga\e  the  idea  of  special  interests. 
Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  *'  paramoimt  interests  V* 
That  is,  the  real  question  is  whether  the  translation  really  meant 
''paramount  interests"  or  simply  ** special  interests?" 
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Senator  Moses.  Dr.  Millard's  testimony  was  that  the  transla- 
tion amounts  to  **paramountcy."  1  think  that  was  his  exact 
lansrua^e. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  have  said  rather  that  it  was  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  it  was  *'  special  interests ''  rather  than  **  paramountcy." 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is,  the  Chinese 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  Chinese  translation  of  that  document  as 
furnished  by  the  Japanese  Government  to  China  conveyed  the  idea 
of  special  interests. 

Senator  McCumber.  Rather  than  paramount  interests? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  have  read  Mr.  Lansing's  testimony 
before  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  remember  he  stated  that  Viscount  Ishii 
wanted  him  (Lansing)  to  agree  to  the  insertion  in  the  understanding, 
in  addition  to  the  words  ''special  interests/'  of  the  words  "aim 
influence." 

Mr.  Ferguson.  And  influence. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Which  Lansing  would  not  agree  to  because 
he  thought  the  words  **and  influence"  would  carry  the  idea  of  some 
political  interest. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  you  say  the  English  was  the  ofl^ial 
text  of  the  understanding. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  iSiglish  was  the  official  text;  and  I  mi^t  say 
that  for  its  own  guidance  the  Chinese  Government  has  made  its  own 
official  translation  of  the  text  and  that  this  translation  agrees  modi 
more  nearly  with  that  made  by  the  American  l^ation  than  that 
made  by  the  Japanese  legation. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  they  dispute  the  interpretation  put  upon 
it  by  the  Japanese  foreign  office  or  Government  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  They  changed  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  Chinese  changed  it? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  the  Chinese  changed  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  did  they  resent  or  repudiate  the  under- 
standing that  Japan  has  as  to  her  interest  in  China  i 

Mr.  Ferguson.  China  officially  communicated  both  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  and  to  this  Grovemment  that  it  did  not  consider 
itself  bound,  so  far  as  its  relations  with  either  of  the  two  contractiiig 
powers  were  concerned,  by  any  contract  which  they  made  betwe^[i 
themselves.  That  was  the  Nummary  of  the  position  .that  China  took 
in  the  matter. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Senator  McCumber  makes  the  suggestion 
that  I  should  have  first  asked  whether  you  knew  what  the  ^R^anese 
interpretation  of  the  agreement  was. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  what  was  it  with  reference  t<J  the  special 
or  paramount  interest  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say  that  the  Japanese  interpretation  of 
it  was  that  Japan  has  special  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Chma.  I  hare 
not  the  Lansmg-Ishii  agreement  before  me  at  the  moment  to  quote 
exactlv  the  wording  of  it,  but  that  phrase  was  translated  in  sudi  a 
way  that  it  became  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
that  Japan  has  special  influence  in  China. 
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Senator  McGumber.  I  understood  by  the  teetimony  of  Mr.  Mil- 
lard— and  Senators  may  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error — that  the  Japanese 
agreement  as  translated  by  them  used  the  word  or  words  as  meaning 
not  that  Japan  had  a  special  influence,  but  that  Japan  had  a  para- 
mount interest,  and  what  we  would  like  to  get  from  you — and  I  think 
that  is  what  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  means  to  get  at — is  whether 
your  understanding  is  that  the  Japanese  translation  uses  a  word  that 
is  equivalent  to  the  word  ^^pwiramount"? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Might  I  explain,  sir,  that  I  place  no  importance 
upon  the  question  one  way  or  another,  the  Er^ish  text  Ming  the 
omcial  text  as  communicated  to  the  Chinese  Government:  and  the 
Chinese,  recognizing  the  probable  effect,  that  it  would  minimize  the 
effect  of  that  agreement  and  that  the  Japanese  Oovemment  would 
make  it  as  great  as  possible,  to  protect  its  own  interest,  made  its  own 
translation,  which  it  considers,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned,  its  interpre- 
tation of  the  meaning  of  these  notes  which  were  exchanged  in  the 
Ei^lish  language. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lansing,  when  he  testified,  enophasized  the 
point  that  he  had  declined  to  admit  the  word  ^'influence.''  He 
thought  ^'influence''  would  convey  far  more  than  he  intended,  and  it 
was  kept  out.  Was  there  anything  in  the  Chinese  translation  fur- 
nished by  the  Japanese  and  published  in  China  which  conveyed  the 
idea  that  the  word  *' influence"  was  in  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Fbbguson.  Yes,  sir;  distincUy. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  the  point  of  the  present 
inquiry,  as  I  imderstand  it. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  claim  is  made  by  the 
Japanese  under  this  particular  agreement;  not  what  is  the  real  con- 
slaniction  of  the  agreement,  and  not  what  the  United  States  thinks 
concerning  it,  but  what  is  the  claim  of  the  Japanese  under  that 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  is  stated  by  the  chairman,  that  the  idea  of 
"influence''-  was  included  in  the  Japanese  translation. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Japanese  version  published  in  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Inasmuch  as  the  En^ish  is  the  official  text 
of  the  understanding,  I  would  like  to  insert  a  brief  extract  from  the 
Jjansing-Ishii  agreement  which  appears  oto  page  225  of  these  hearings, 
part  7.     Secretary  Lansing  put  that  in.     This  reads  as  follows: 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  recognize  that  territorial  pro- 
pinquity creates  special  relations  between  countries,  and  con*!equently  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  recoj^nizes  that  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China,  par- 
ticularly in  the  part  to  which  her  possesions  are  contiguous. 

The  territorial  sovereignty  of  China,  nevertheless,  remains  unimpaired,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  every  confidence  in  the  rei>eated  assurances 
of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  that  while  geograi)hical  position  gives  Japan 
such  special  interests,  they  have  no  desire  to  dismminate  against  the  trade  of 
other  nations  or  to  disregard  the  commercial  rights  heretofore  granted  by  China  in 
treaties  with  other  powers. 

The  Ofovernment,  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  deny  that  they  have  any  purpose 
to  infringe  in  any  way  the  independence  or  territorial  integrity  of  China,  and  they 
dedioe,  furthermore,  that  they  always  adhere  to  the  principle  of  the  so-called  ''open 
door"  or  equal  opportunity  for  commerce  and  industry  in  China. 

Moreover,  they  mutually  declare  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  acquisition  l)y  any 
government  of  any  special  rights  or  privileges  that  would  affect  the  independence  or 
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territorial  intecrity  of  Ohiiia,  or  that  would  deny  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any 
country  the  full  enjoyment  of  equal  opportunity  in  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
China. 

And  Japan  wrote  an  identical  note  agreeine  to  that. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir.  Might  I  say  to  the  Senator  in  reference 
to  that,  that  the  Chinese  Government  was  much  embarassed  by  the 
conflict  of  the  interpretations  which  were  given  to  it  by  the  two  lega- 
tions, the  American  legation  and  the  Japanese  legation^  the  Ameri- 
can legation  emphasizing  that  the  purport  of  the  Lansing-Ishii 
agreement  was  to  confirm  the  principle  of  the  ''open  door"  and  eoual 
opportunity,  and  the  Japanese  Government  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  the  purport  of  the  agreement  was  to  recognize  Japan's  special 
interests  m  China.  For  that  reason  the  Chinese  Grovemment  issued 
the  statement  which  it  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  At  the  time  the  Lansing*Ishii 
a^eement  was  made,  China  and  the  United  States  were  on  the  most 
fnendly  terms,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  at  that  time  we  had  already 
stated  to  the  world  our  principles  in  the  new  world  era  of  self-deter- 
mination of  the  rights  of  weak  nations,  their  protection,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  traded  upon  by  the  strong.  Do 
vou  recall  those  circumstances,  which  in  siibstance  I  have  stated, 
but  not  verbatim? 

•  Mr.  Fbbguson.  Yes,  sir;  those  were  given  out  through  the  Am^- 
ican  legation  in  Peking  and  published  widely  through  tiie  Chinese 
press. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now  during  the  time  of  the  ne^ 
tiations  between  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  and  Ishii,  was  CSiina 
invited  to  participate? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  determining  the  interests  of 
Japan  of  one  sort  or  another,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  of  Quna,  was 
Chma  consulted  at  all  by  the  United  States,  its  friend  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  At  the  time  of  tiie  Lansing-Ishii  agreMaent,  you 
mean? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  And  did  China  know  anj^thing 
about  tJie  disposition  of  China,  so  far  as  she  was  disposed  of  in  the 
Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  until  after  it  had  been  consummated, 
simed,  and  executed? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Absolutehr  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  You  recall,  of  course,  the  21  de- 
mands that  were  made  by  Japan  upon  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Do  you  remember  that  at  the  time 
of  the  first  su^estion  of  those  demands,  Japan  enjoined  upon  CSuna 
silence,  and  asked  or  demanded  that  China  shoula  not  make  known 
the  demands  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  was  an  explicit  demand  by  the  Japanese 
minister  who  presented  them  to  the  President  of  China. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Do  you  recall  subseauently,  whea 
they  had  been  published  or  had  become  known  to  otner  powers,  a 
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specific  public  denial  made  by  Japan  that  any  such  demands  had 
been  made  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  such  denial  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  There  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Do  you  recall  that  subsequently  to 
that  time,  when  the  matter  had  become  sufficiently  pubUc  so  that  the 
other  nations  were  inqiiirin^,  Japan  stated  to  the  other  nations  the 
demands  that  had  been  made  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  gave  a  version. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Those  were  communicated  to  several  powers. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  that 
version  was  an  accurate  one  or  an  entirely  distorted  version  of  the  21 
points  or  demands  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  There  were  three  versions  of  the  21  demands. 
There  was  the  original  version  as  handed  to  the  President  of  China, 
January  18,  1915,  by  the  Japanese  minister;  there  is  an  incorrect 
version  as  communicated  by  the  Japanese  Government  to  the  other 
powers  in  response  to  their  inquiries;  and  there  is  the  third  version, 
which  is  Japan^s  revised  demands  as  presented  to  China,  April  26, 
1915. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  This  last  revised  version  omitted 
some  of  the  original  demands,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  omitted  Group  5,  but  provided  that  several  of 
the  items  under  group  5  should  be  arranged  dv  the  exchange  of  notes 
between  China  and  Japan.  The  most  notable  omission  in  the  third 
version  of  these  demands  was  in  reference  to  nothing  being  given  to 
any  third  power.  I  should  say  the  most  notable  omission  or  change 
in  the  second  and  third  versions  from  the  first  version  was  the  omission 
of  what  was  recognized  everywhere  to  be  a  very  objectionable  phrase, 
and  that  is  reference  to  any  third  power. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Camomia.  Let  me  chronologically  state  the 
situation,  and  then  will  you  please  say  whether  or  not  I  state  it  accu- 
rately.    Japan  presented,  in  January,  21  demands  to  China. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Under  five  groups. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Under  five  groups.  At  the  time 
of  the  presentation  of  those  demands  Japan  commanded  China  to 
keep  still  about  it  and  not  to  communicate  them  to  the  world.  There- 
after they  were  either  communicated  by  China  or  learned  by  other 
powers,  who  requested  of  Japan  a  statement  concerning  the  demand, 
whereupon  Japan,  to  the  powers  thus  asking,  communicated  a  state- 
ment oi  the  demands  at  variance  with  the  fact  and  not  the  demands 
that  she  had  presented  to  China.  Thereafter  protests  were  made 
and  croup  5  oi  the  demands  was  withdrawn  by  Japan.  Thereafter 
an  ultiniatTmi  was  issued  by  Japan  to  China  concerning  the  other 
demands,  backed  up  by  preparation  of  its  military  ana  its  naval 
forces,  and  then  China  yielded  to  the  demands,  with  the  elimination 
of  group  5,  because  of  the  military  and  naval  preparations  which 
were  about  to  carry  into  effect  Japan's  intentions.  Have  I  stated 
it  correctly? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say  yes,  sir,  with  the  exception  of  this 
fact,  that  from  the  presentation  of  the  demands — the  first  instance 
until  the  final  agreement  which  led  up  to  the  ultimatum — to  the  final 
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conference,  rather — the  demands  as  discussed  between  China  and 
Japan  were  the  original  21  demands  as  presented  in  January  1915. 
That  was  considered  always  as  the  basis  of  the  discussion,  and  the 
question  was,  on  the  side  of  China,  to  whittle  those  down  so  as  to 
give  away  as  little  as  possible,  and  that  resulted  in  the  third  version 
which  I  quoted,  the  version  of  April  26,  which  was  Japans  final 
statement  of  as  far  as  she  would  go  in  yielding  what  she  haci  originally 
demanded. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Prior  to  that  time  had  not  the 
United  States  protested  to  Japan  concerning  certain  of  the  demands  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  understand  so,  thougn  that  of  course  is  not 
natiurally  under  my  personal  knowledge,  sir,  except  as  I  know  what 
has  been  publishea  in  the  matter.     I  have  no  means  from  my  oJflScial 

Sosition  of  knowing  what  took  place  between  the  United  States 
rovernment  and  Japan. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  during  this  period  the  United 
States  was  in  that  continued  intimate  friendliness  with  China  that 
has  existed  for  a  long  period  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  and  through  the  American  legation  at 
Peking  was  constantly  and  consistently  urging  China  not  to  yield  to 
these  demands.  I  thmk  it  is  no  breacn  of  confidence  if  I  state  that. 
I  would  ask  that  this  be  not  inserted  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  chairman 
it  is  a  breach  of  confidence.  But  that  is  within  my  knowledge,  that 
throughout  all  that  period  the  United  States  minister  in  Peking  was 
continually  urging  tne  Chinese  Government  not  to  accede  to  these 
demands. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  was  the  American  minister  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  same  who  is  representing  the  Government 
now,  Dr.  Reinsch. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  he  acting  under  instructions  from  this  Gov- 
renment  or  on  his  own  account  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that.  That  was  a 
matter  between  him  and  the  (Jovernment. 

Senator  Knox.  He  personally  is  a  warm  friend  to  China? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  He  is  a  very  warm  friend  and  consults  imofficially 
and  officially  constantly  with  the  foreign  office,  the  president,  and  the 
premier. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  At  that  time,  the  relationship 
between  China  and  the  United  States  being  as  you  indicate,  they  sat 
down  with  Ishii,  and  in  a  measure,  at  least,  disposed  of  China's  fate, 
without  ever  consulting  China  or  advising  her  of  the  fact  that  we  were 
about  to  do  it,  or  in  any  way  letting  her  Enow  that  her  particular  fate 
was  being  dealt  with  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Let  me  state  in  that  connection  I  have  a  great 
personal  fear  that  the  arrangement  under  the  covenant  of  the  league 
of  nations  concerning  regional  understandings  would  include  the 
Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  and  would  be  an  indirect  way  of  confirming 
by  the  Senate  that  agreement  as  weU  as  the  Root-Takahira  agreem^it, 
and  what  other  agreements  I  do  not  know,  but  I  suppose  that  the 
Lansing-Ishii  agreement  would  come  imder  the  heaa  of  regional 
understandings. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  You  spoke  yesterday,  I  think  of  China 
having  signed  the  treaty  under  protest  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  was  the  character  of  her  protest  and 
when  was  it  made  1 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  protest  was  made  at  the  cx>nference  when  the 
iiltimatiun  was  given,  and  after  the  whole  thins:  was  practically 
decided  on  the  part  of  Japan,  and  no  further  yielding  after  April  26. 
There  was  parle^jdng  for  several  days,  and  naval  preparations  and 
military  preparations  by  Japan,  ending  with  the  presentation  of  the 
dltimatum  of  May  7.  During  all  that  time  there  were  parleyings, 
but  there  was  no  change  in  what  was  decided  upon  at  that  time,  and 
during  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  previous  to  April  26,  on  two 
distinct  occasions  the  Japanese  threatened  that  if  their  reouests 
were  not  agreed  to,  the  promise  to  restore  Kiaochow  would  be 
withdrawn. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  was  a  threat  to  break  the  treatv.  was 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  course  none  of  these  protests  on  the  part 
of  China  which  you  sav  were  made  at  the  conference  prior  to  the 
actual  signature  of  the  treaty  were  in  writing,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  but  the>  were  all  later  put  in  writing  and 
there  was  issued  an  ''Official  statement  by  the  Chinese  Government 
respecting  the  Chino-Japanese  negotiations  now  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion by  China's  compliance  with  the  terms  of  Japan's  ultimatum 
delivered  on  May  7,  1915." 

That  was  communicated  didy  to  all  the  various  legations  in  Peking. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  what  publication  does  that  appear? 
Have  you  it  in  the  pamphlet  before  you  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  have  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  title  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  is  appendices. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  is  appendices  of  what  1 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Appendices  of  Mr.  Millard's  book  on  the  far 
eastern  question.     I  nave  also  an  official  copy  in  my  notes.  , 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  written  protest 
or  st^tment  that  China  issued  in  relation  to  this  treaty  into  the 
record,  if  you  please.  How  long  is  it — not  the  whole  appendix,  but 
the  protest? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  whole  statement  covers  15  pages. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  China^s  statement  of  the  whole  case  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Tliat  is  China's  statement  of  the  whole  case. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  would  like  to  have  that  put  into  the 
record,  if  there  is  no  objection. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

OpnciAL  Statement  by  the  Chinese  Government  Respecting  the  8ino-Jap- 
ANESE  Negotiations  Now  Brought  to  a  Conclusion  by  China's  Compliance 
with  the  Terms  op  Japan's  Ultimatum  Delivbrbd  on  May  7.  1915. 

At  3  oVlock  on  the  afternoon  of  May  7,  1915,  his  excellency  the  Japanese  minister 
in  Peking  delivered  to  the  Chinese  Goveniinent  in  person  an  ultimatnm  from  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Government,  with  an  acrcompanying  note  of  seven  articles.  The 
concluding  sentences  of  the  ultimatum  read  thus: 
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itt 


'The  Imperial  Government  hereby  acain  offer  their  advice  and  hope  thai  the 
Chinese  Government,  upon  this  advice,  will  give  a  satisfactory  reply  by  6  o'clock  p.  m. 
on  the  9th  day  of  May.  It  is  hereby  declare  that  if  no  satisfactory  reply  is  received 
before  or  at  the  specified  time  the  Imperial  Government  will  take  sucn  steps  as  they 
mavdeem  necessiskry.*' 

The  Chinese  Government,  having  received  and  accepted  the  ultimatum,  feel  con- 
strained to  make  a  frank  and  plain  statement  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  negotit- 
tions  which  were  abruptly  terminated  by  this  drastic  action  on  the  part  of  Japan. 

The  Chinese  Government  have  constantly  aimed,  as  they  still  aim,  at  consolidating 
the  friendship  existing  between  China  and  Japan,  and,  in  this  period  of  travail  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  have  been  particularly  solicitous  of  preserving  peace  in  the  Far 
£ast.  Unexpectedly  on  January  IS,  1915,  his  excellency  the  Japanese  minister  in 
Peking,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  his  Government,  adopted  the  unusual 
procedure  of  presenting  to  his  excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Qiina  a 
list  (hereto  appended)  of  21  momentous  demands,  arranged  in  five  groups.  Tlie  fint 
four  groups  were  eadi  introduced  by  a  preamble,  but  there  was  no  preamble  or  cx- 

glanation  to  the  fifth  group.    In  respect  of  the  character  of  the  demands  in  this  group, 
owever,  no  difference  was  indicated  in  the  document  between  them  and  those 
embodied  in  the  preceding  groups. 

Although  there  was  no  cause  for  such  a  d-marche,  the  Chinese  Government,  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government,  at  once  agreed  to  open 
negotiations  on  those  articles  which  it  was  possible  for  China  to  consider,  notwith- 
sts^ding  that  it  was  palpable  that  the  whole  of  the  demands  were  intended  to  extend 
the  rights  and  interests  of  Japan  without  securing:  a  quid  pro  quo  of  ani'  kind  for  China. 

China  approached  tiie  pending  conferences  in  a  spirit  of  utmost  friendHness  and 
with  a  determination  to  deal  with  all  questions  frankly  and  sincerely.  Before  negoti- 
ations were  actually  commenced,  the  Japanese  minister  raised  many  questions  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  delegates  proposed  to  represent  China,  the  number  of  confer- 
ences to  be  held  in  each  weoK,  and  the  method  of  discussion.  The  Chineee  Govern- 
ment, though  their  views  differed  from  those  of  the  Japanese  minister,  yielded  in  all 
these  respects  to  his  contentions  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  any  delay  in  the  negotiatiaDs. 
The  objections  of  the  Japanese  minister  to  the  customary  recording  and  signing  of 
the  minutes  of  each  conference,  which  the  Chinese  Government  suggested  as  a  neces- 
sary and  advisable  precaution,  as  well  as  one  calculated  to  facilitate  future  reference, 
were  also  accepted.  Nor  did  the  Chinese  Grovemment  retaliate  in  anv  way  when  in 
the  course  of  tne  negotiations  the  Japanese  Minister  twice  siispended  the  conferences, 
obviously  with  the  object  of  compelling  compliance  with  his  views  on  certain  points 
at  the  Ume  under  discussion.  Even  when  delay  was  threatened  owing  to  the  un- 
fortunate injury  sustained  by  the  Japanese  Ministe^  as  a  result  of  a  fall  from  his  bone, 
the  Chinese  delegates,  in  order  to  avert  interruption,  proposed  that  the  conferences 
should  be  continued  at  the  Japanese  Legation,  which  proposal  was  accepted.  Later 
when,  on  March  22,  the  Japanese  Government  dispatched  larse  bodies  of  ttocfps  to 
South  Manchuria  and  Shantung  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  relieving  the  garmon— 
whose  term  of  service  had  not  then  expired — ^the  Japanese  Minister  stated  at  the 
conference,  in  reply  to  a  direct  question  as  to  when  the  retiring  troops  would  be  with- 
drawn, that  this  would  not  be  done  until  negotiations  could  be  brought  to  a  eatislactorT 
conclusion.  Although  this  minatory  step  caused  much  excitement,  indignation,  and 
alarm  on  the  jpart  of  the  Chineee  people,  and  made  it  difficult  for  the  Chineee  Gev«ni- 
ment  to  contmue  the  conferences,  they  successfully  exerted  efforts  to  avert  a  rupture 
and  thus  enabled  the  negotiations  smoothly  to  proceed.  All  this  demonstrates  that 
the  Chinese  Government  were  dominated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  expedite  the  progreas 
of  the  conferences;  and  that  the  Japanese  Government  recognized  this  important  lict 
was  made  clear  on  March  11  when  the  Japanese  Minister  conve^^  to  the  CStiaeee 
Government  an  expression  of  his  Government's  appreciation  of  China's  frankneee  and 
sincerity  in  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations. 

One  of  the  supplementary  propcMals  was  in  these  terms: 

From  Pebruarv  2,  when  the  negotiations  were  commenced,  to  April  17,  24  coafer- 
ences  were  held  in  all.  Throughout  this  whole  period  the  Chinese  Govemmciit 
steadfastly  strove  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  settlement  and  made  every  conceflflkm 
possible.  • 

Of  the  21  demands  originally  submitted  by  Japan,  China  agreed  to  15,  some  in  prin- 
ciple and  some  textually,  6  being  initialed  by  both  parties. 

IN  THE  MATTER  OP  THE  DEMANDS  TO   WHICH  CHINA  AGREED. 

At  the  first  conference,  held  on  February  2,  China  agreed  in  principle  to  the  fint 
article  of  the  Shantung  group  of  demands  which  provides  that  China  snould  cive  her 
assent  to  the  transfer  ofGennany's  rights  in  Shantung  to  Japan.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment maintained  at  first  that  the  subject  of  this  demand  related  to  the  poet  Ix^um 
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settlement,  and  therefore  should  be  left  over  for  diacuwion  by  all  the  parties  inter- 
tfted  at  the  peace  conference.  Failing  to  persuade  the  Japuieee  minister  to  accept 
this  view,  the  Chinese  Government  afrreed  to  thia  demanu  in  principle,  and  maae 
certain  supplementary  propoMds. 

*'The  Japanese  Government  declares  that  when  the  Ohineee  Government  eive  their 
assent  to  the  disposition  of  interests  above  referred  to.  Japan  will  restore  the  leased 
territory  of  Kiaochow  to  China,  and  further  recognizes  tne  right  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  participate  in  the  negotiations  referred  to  above  between  Japan  and  Ger- 
many." 

The  provision  for  a  declaration  to  restore  Kiaochow,  was  clearly  not  a  demand  on 
Japan  out  only  a  reiteraticm  of  Japan's  voluntary  statement  in  her  ultimatum  to 
Germany  on  August  15,  1914  (a  copy  of  which  was  officially  transmitted  to  the  Chinese 
Government  for  perusal  on  August  15),  and  repeated  in  public  statements  by  the 
Japanese  premier.  Appreciating  the  earnest  desire  of  Japan  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  Far  East  and  to  cement  her  friendship  with  China,  as  evidenced  by  this  friendly 
offer,  the  Chinese  Government  left  the  entire  question  of  the  conditions  ol  restoration 
to  be  determined  by  Japan,  and  refrained  from  making  any  reference  thereto  in  the 
supplementary  proposal.  The  suggestion  relating  to  fmrticipation  in  the  conference 
between  Japan  and  Germany  was  made  in  view  of  the  ^t  that  Shantung,  the  object 
of  f utiue  negotiation  between  Japan  and  Germany,  is  a  Chinese  Province,  and  therefore 
China  is  the  power  most  concerned  in  the  future  oi  that  territory. 

Another  supplementary  proposal  suggesting  the  assumption  by  Japan  of  responsi- 
bility for  indemnification  ot  the  losses  arising  out  of  the  military  operations  by  Japan 
in  and  about  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow  was  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  China 
was  neutral  vis-li-vis  the  war  between  Japan  and  Germany.  Had  China  not  inserted 
such  a  provision,  her  position  in  relation  to  this  conflict  might  have  been  liable  to 
misconstruction — ^the  localities  in  which  the  operations  took  place  being  a  portion  of 
China's  territorjr — and  might  also  have  exposed  herself  to  a  claim  for  indemnification 
of  losses  for  which  she  was  in  no  way  responsible. 

In  a  further  siipplementarv  proposal  the  Chinese  (Toverument  miggested  that, 
prior  to  file  restoration  of  the  ICiaocnow  territory  to  China,  the  maritime  customs,  the 
telegraphs^  and  post  offices  should  continue  to  be  administered  as  heretofore; 
that  the  military  railway,  the  telegraph  lines,  etc..  which  were  installed  by  Japan 
to  facilitate  her  military  operations,  should  be  removed  forthwith ;  that  the  Japanese 
troops  now  stationed  outade  of  the  leased  territory  should  be  fint  withdrawn,  and 
those  within  the  ten  ltor>'  should  be  recalled  at  the  time  when  Kiaochow  is  returned 
to  China.  Shantung  being  a  Chinese  Province,  it  was  natural  for  China  to  be  anxious 
€«nceming  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante  bellum.  Although  the  Chinese 
Government  were  confident  that  the  Japanese  Government  would  enect  such  resto- 
ration in  pursuance  of  their  official  declamtioii,  it  was  necessary  for  China,  being 
neutnd  throudiiout  the  war,  to  place  these  matters  on  record. 

At  tho  third  conference,  held  on  February  22,  China  agreed  to  the  second  demand 
in  the  Shantung  Group  not  to  cede  or  lease  to  any  power  any  territory  or  island  on 
the  sea  border  of  Shantung. 

At  the  fifth  conference,  held  on  Februar>  29.  China  agreed  to  give  Japan  the  pref- 
erence, provided  Germany  abandoned  the  privilege  to  suppl  v  the  capital  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  from  Chefoo  or  Lunghow  to  connect  with  the  Kiaochow-Tsinanfu 
Railway,  in  the  event  of  China  deciding  to  build  that  railway  with  foreign  capital. 

At  the  sdxth  conference,  held  on  March  3,  (liina,  in  the  interests  of  foreign  trade, 
agreed  to  open  certain  important  cities  in  Shantung  as  trade  marts  under  regulations 
approved  by  the  Japanese  Government,  although  this  was  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
Japan  for  privileges  additional  to  any  that  hitherto  had  been  enjoyed  by  Grermany 
aod  was  not  an  outcome  of  the  hostilities  between  Japan  and  Germany,  nor,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chinese  Government,  was  its  acceptance  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  peace  in  the  Far  E^ast. 

At  the  eighth  conference,  held  on  March  9,  China  agreed  (1)  to  the  extension  of 
the  term  of  the  lease  of  Dairen  and  (2^  Port  Arthur,  and  (3)  of  the  South  Manchuria 
and  (4)  Antitng-Mukclen  Railways,  all  to  99  >rears. 

Owing  to  the  bitter  experiences  which  China  sustained  in  the  past  in  connection 
with  the  leased  portions  of  her  territory,  it  has  become  her  settled  policy  not  to  grant 
further  leasee  nor  to  extend  the  term  of  those  now  in  existance.  Therefore,  it  was  a 
significant  indication  of  China's  desire  to  meet  Japan's  wishes  when  she  agreed  to  this 
exceptional  departure  from  her  settled  policy. 

At  the  same  conference  the  Chinese  Government  also  a^eed  to  refrain  from  raising 
objections  to  the  principle  of  cooperation  in  the  Hany^pin^  Co.,  if  the  latter  should 
arrive  at  an  an'eement  in  this  respect  with  the  Japanese  capitalists  concerned.  With 
reference  to  uob  question  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  Japanese  Minister  tiiat,  in  the 
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provisional  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  China,  Chinese  subjects  are  jnianuiteed 
the  right  of  protection  of  their  propaty  and  freedom  to  engage  in  any  lawful  occupation. 
The  Government  was  precluded,  therefore,  from  interfering  with  the  private  buaioflBs 
of  the  people,  and  could  not  find  any  other  solution  than  the  one  thus  agreed  to. 

As  regards  tho  single  article  of  the  fourth  group,  and  the  preamble  thereto,  the 
Chinese  Government  held  that  they  were  inconmstent  with  Chinese  sovereignty. 
However,  China,  at  this  conference,  expressed  her  readiness  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
Japan  so  far  as  it  was  possible  without  inninging  her  sovereignty,  and  agreed  to  make 
a  voluntary  pronouncement  that  she  would  not  alienate  any  portion  of  her  coast  line. 

In  connection  with  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  pro- 
visdon  regarding  the  repurchase  period  in  the  agreement  (36  years  from  1902)  was  not 
mention^  in  Japan *s  original  proposal.  Subseriuently  the  Japanese  Government, 
on  the  ground  that  the  meaning  of  this  provision  was  not  clear,  requested  Oiina 
to  agree  to  its  cancellation.  To  this  refiuest  the  Chinese  Government  acceded,  thofogfa 
well  aware  that  the  proposed  change  could  only  benefit  Japan.  China  thua  rdm- 
quished  the  right  to  repurchase  the  railway  at  the  expiration  of  another  23  years. 

In  connection  with  toe  Antung-Mukden  Railway^  the  article,  which  was  originally 
initialed  at  the  conference,  provided  for  the  reversion  of  the  railway  to  China  at  &e 
end  of  99  years  without  payment,  but,  at  the  sabeequent  meeting,  the  Japanese 
Minister  requested  that  the  reference  to  the  reversion  without  payment  de  deleted 
from  the  initialed  article.  In  acceding  to  the  Japanese  minist^'s  request,  China 
again  showed  her  sincere  desire  to  expedite  matters  and  to  meet  Japan's  wishes  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  a  point  in  her  tavor,  to  which  Japan  had  alrtndy  asreed. 

At  the  eleventh  conference,  held  on  March  16,  China  agreed  to  give  Japan  preleieiice 
in  regard  to  loans  for  railway  construction  in  South  Manchuria. 

At  the  thirteenth  conference,  held  on  March  23,  China  agreed  (1)  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Kirin-Changdiun  Railway  loan  agreement;  (2)  to  give  preference  to  Japan  if 
the  revenue  of  South  Manchuria  were  offered  as  securi^  for  loans;  (3)  to  give  ptrenrance 
to  Japanese  in  the  event  of  the  employment  of  advisers  for  South  Mandittiia;  (4)  to 
grant  to  Japanese  the  right  of  mining  in  nine  specified  areas  in  South  Manchuria. 

In  its  original  form  9ie  demand  with  reference  to  mining  in  South  Ma»diiiria 
tended  to  create  a  monopoly  for  Japanese  subjects,  and,  therefore,  was  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity.  The  Chinese  Gov^nment  explained 
that  they  could  not,  in  view  of  the  treaty  rights  of  other  powers,  agree  to  this  monopoly, 
but  they  readily  gave  their  acceptance  when  Japan  consented  to  the  modificatioD 
of  the  demand  so  as  to  mitigate  its  monopolistic  character. 

In  connection  with  the  Kirin-Changchun  Railway,  the  amendment  agreed  to 
involves  a  fundamental  revision  of  the  original  agreement  on  the  basis  of  the  exiBtinr 
railway  loan  contracts  concluded  by  China  with  other  foreign  capitalists,  as  wedl  aa  an 
engagement  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  extend  to  this  railway  any  better 
terms  which  may  be  hereafter  accorded  to  other  railway  concessionaries  in  China.  The 
capita]  of  this  railway  was  originally  50  per  cent  (Chinese  and  50  per  cent  Japanese. 
The  effect  of  this  undertaking  is  to  transfer  the  capital  originally  held  by  the  Cluneae, 
as  well  as  the  full  control  ana  administration  of  the  railway,  to  the  Japanese. 

At  the  twenty-first  conference,  held  on  April  10,  China  agreed,  in  regard  to  the 
demands  concerning  Fukien  province,  to  give  Japan  an  assurance  in  accoHance  with 
Japan's  wishes  at  a  futiu*e  time. 

As  regards  demands  2  and  3  in  the  Manchuria  (Troup,  relating  to  the  ownetrehip  of 
land  for  trade,  manufacture,  and  agricultural  enterprises,  as  well  as  for  the  ri^t  of 
settlement  in  the  interior  of  South  Manchuria,  the  Chinese  Government,  lifter  discusBioii 
at  several  conferences,  agreed  to  them  in  principle,  but  desired  to  intnxluce  certain 
amendments  concerning  the  control  and  protection  of  the  Japanese  subjects  who 
might  avail  themselves  of  these  rights.  The  course  of  the  negotiations  in  connection 
with  these  amendments  will  be  referred  to  subsequently. 

IN  THE  MATTER  OP  THOSE  DEMANDS  TO  WHICH  CHINA  COVLD  NOT  AGRER. 

• 

Of  the  ?A  original  demands  there  were  6,  as  previously  mentioned,  to  which  Cbmm 
C3uld  not  agree  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  proper  subjects  for  international 
negotiation,  conflicting  as  they  did  with  the  sovereign  rights  of  China,  the  treaty  rights 
of  other  powers,  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunitv. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  second  article  of  tne  Hanyehpiug  question  in  the  original 
third  group  in  particular  seiiously  affected  the  principle  of  equal  commercial  opp<w- 
tunity. 

The  proposal  that  there  should  be  joint  administration  by  China  and  Japan  of  the 
police  m  China  was  clearly  an  interference  with  the  Republic's  domestic  affairs,  and 
consequently  an  infringement  of  her  soverei^ty .  For  that  reason  the  Chined  Govern- 
ment could  not  take  tne  demand  into  consideration.     But  when  it  was  explained  by 
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the  Japanese  minieter  that  this  referred  only  to  South  Manrhuria.  and  he  sugpestt^ 
that  his  Government  would  be  satisfied  if  (*hina  af^'^ed  to  engage  Japanese  as  police 
advisers  for  that  territory,  the  Chinese  jSovemment  accepted  the  suggestion. 

The  two  articles  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  land  for  schools,  hcspitals,  and  tempK»s, 
as  well  as  to  the  right  of  missionary'  propaganda,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ( 'hin<«e 
Government,  have  presented  grave  orrstacles  to  the  consolidation  of  the  friendly 
feeling  subsisting  between  the  two  people.  The  religions  of  the  two  countries  are 
identical  and,  therefore,  the  need  for  a  missionary  propaganda  to  be  carried  on  in 
China  by  Japanese  does  not  exist.  The  natural  rivalry  l>etween  Chinese  and  Japanese 
followers  of  the  same  faith  would  tend  to  create  incessant  disputes  and  friction. 
Whereas  western  missionaries  live  apart  from  the  <  'hineee  communities  among  which 
they  labor.  Japanese  monks  would  Uve  with  the  Chinese:  and  the  similarity  of  their 
physical  characteristics,  their  religious  garb,  and  their  habits  of  life  would  render  it 
imposBible  to  distinguish  them  for  purposes  of  affording  the  protection  which  the 
Japanese  Government  would  require  should  be  extended  to  them  under  the  system  of 
extra-territoriality  now  obtaining  in  China.  Moreover  a  general  apprehension  exists 
among  the  Chinese  people  that  these  peculiar  conditions  favoring  conspiracies  for 
political  purposes  m^ht  be  taken  advantage  of  by  some  unscrupulous  Chinese. 

The  demand  for  railway  concessions  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  conflicted  with  the 
8hanghai-Hangchow-N ingpo  Railway  agreement  of  March  6,  1908,  the  Nanking- 
Changwha  Railway  agreement  of  March  31 ,  1914,  and  theengagement  of  August  24, 1914, 
dhnng  preference  to  British  firms  for  the  projected  line  from  iS'anchang  to  Chaochowfu. 
For  this  reason  the  Chinese  Government  found  themselves  unable  to  couflider  the 
demand,  though  the  Japanese  minister,  while  informed  of  China's  engagements  with 
Great  Britain,  repeatedly  pressed  for  its  acceptance. 

In  respect  to  the  demand  for  the  appointment  of  influential  J^MOiese  to  be  advisers 
and  instractcos  in  political,  financial,  and  military  a£fairs.  the  policy  of  the  Chinese 
Government  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  adviseis  has  been  similar  to  that  which 
has  presumably  guided  the  Japanese  Government  in  like  selection  of  the  best  quali- 
fied men  irrespective  of  their  nationality.  As  an  indication  of  their  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  eminent  Japanese^  one  of  the  earliest  appointments 
made  to  an  advisership  was  that  of  Dr.  Ariga,  while  later  on  Dr.  Hind  ana  Mr.  Naka- 
yami  were  appointed  to  the  ministry  of  communications. 

It  was  considered  that  the  demand  that  Japanese  should  be  appointed  in  the  three 
most  important  administrative  departments,  as  well  as  the  demand  for  the  joint  con- 
trol of  Cnina's  police,  and  the  demand  for  an  eneagement  to  purchase  a  fixed  amount 
of  arms  and  ammunition  from  Japan  or  to  estabush  joint  arsenals  in  China,  so  clearly 
involved  the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  that  Uie  Chinese  Government  were  unable 
even  to  considw  them. 

For  these  reasons  the  Chinese  Government,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  negotiations, 
declared  that  they  were  unable  to  negotiate  on  tiie  demands;  but,  in  d^erence  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Japanese  Minister,  the  Chinese  delegates  consented  to  give  the 
reasons  for  declining  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  them. 

IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE  QUESTIONS  OF  DISPUTE  INVOLVED  IN  SOME  OF  THE  FOEEGOINQ 

DEMANDS. 

The  demand  by  Japan  for  the  right  of  her  subjects  in  South  Manchuria  to  lease  or 
own  land,  and  to  reside  and  travel,  and  to  engage  in  business  or  manufacture  of  any 
kind  whatever,  was  deemed  by  the  Chinese  (^vemment  to  obtain  for  Japanese  sub- 
jects  in  this  r^;ion  a  privileged  status  beyond  the  terms  of  the  treaties  existing  between 
^ne  two  nations,  ana  to  give  them  a  freedom  of  action  which  would  be  a  restriction 
of  China's  sovereignty  and  a  serious  infringement  of  her  ad  ministrative  rights.  Should 
Japanese  subjects  be  granted  the  ri^ht  of  owning  land,  it  would  mean  that  all  the 
landed  property  in  the  region  might  fall  into  their  hands,  thereby  endangering  China's 
territorial  int^rity.  Moreover,  residence  in  the  interior  was  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  extra-territoriality,  the  relinauishment  of  which  is  necessary  to  the 
actual  enjoYment  of  the  privil^e  of  inlana  residence,  as  evidenced  in  the  practice 
of  other  nations. 

JiQ)an's  unconditional  demand  for  the  privilege  of  inland  residence  accompanied 
with  a  desire  to  extend  extra-territoriaUty  into  the  interior  of  China  and  to  enable 
Japanese  subjects  to  monopolize  all  the  interests  in  South  Manchuria,  was  also  pal- 
pably irreconcilable  with  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity.  For  this  reason  the 
Chinese  Government  were,  in  the  first  instance,  unable  to  accept  this  demand  as  a 
basis  of  negotiation.  Their  profound  regard  for  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two 
countries,  however,  persuaded  them  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts,  in  spite  of  all  the 
inh^^nt  difiScultiee,  to  seek  a  solution  of  a  question  which  was  praoftically  impossible 
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to  solve.  Knowing  that  the  proposal  made  by  Japan  was  incompatible  with  treaties, 
they  nevertheless  sought  to  meet  her  wishes  witnin  the  limits  of  treaties.  Acond- 
ingly  they  submitted  a  counter-proposal  to  open  more  places  in  South  Manchuria 
to  international  trade  and  to  establish  SinoJapanese  joint  reclamation  companies. 

This  su^;estion  was  made  in  the  belief  that  the  places  to  which  Japanese  subjects 
would  desire  to  resort  for  purposes  of  trade,  could  not  be  other  thsn  important  locali- 
ties; if  all  these  localities  were  opened  to  commerce,  then  they  could  reside,  trade, 
and  lease  land  there  for  joint  reclamation.  Thus  Japanese  subjects  might  enjoy  the 
essence  of  the  privilege  of  inland  residence  and  would  still  be  able  to  reconcile  their 
position  with  China's  treaties  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunit}r. 

After  the  Japanese  Government  declined  to  accept  this  suggestion,  China  with- 
drew it  and  replaced  it  with  an  amendment  to  the  ongioal  articles.  It  was  proposed 
in  this  amendment  to  grant  to  Japanese  subjects  the  extra-treaty  privilege  of  inland 
residence  with  the  provisos  that  Japanese  subjects  in  places  outside  of  trade  marts 
should  observe  Chinese  police  regulations  and  pay  taxes  in  the  same  manner  as 
Chinese;  and  that  civil  and  criminal  cases  involving  such  Japanese  subjects  should 
be  adjudicated  by  Chinese  authorities,  the  Japanese  consm  attending  merely  to 
watch  the  proceedings.  This  suggestion  was  not  an  innovation;  it  was  based  upon 
the  modus  operandi  now  in  force  as  regards  the  Korean  settlers  in  inland  districts 
in  Chientao.    But  the  Japanese  Government  again  declined  to  accept  it. 

The  Chinese  Government  thereupon  made  a  third  proposal  alonff  the  line  of  what 
constitutes  the  present  practice  in  Turkey,  making  a  distinction,  however,  in  favor 
of  Japanese  subjects,  in  the  exercise  of  juiisdiction  over  civU  and  criminal  cases. 
This  was  once  more  objected  to  by  the  Japanese  Government. 

Then  the  Chinese  Government  proposed  to  concede  still  another  step — the  fourth 
endeavor  to  meet  Japan*8  wishes.  They  proposed  to  agree  to  the  full  text  of  articles 
2  and  3  relative  to  the  question  of  inland  residence,  except  that  "the  right  of  owning 
land*'  was  changed  into  "the  right  of  leasing  land*'  and  to  the  phrase  "cultivating 
land"  was  added  this  clause:  "the  regulations  for  which  shall  be  determined  sepa- 
rately"; and,  further,  to  add  a  supplementary  article  which  embodied  a  moans 
operandi  which  the  Chinese  Government  had  constrained  themselves  to  make,  out  of 
a  desire  to  come  to  a  settlement  over  this  question.  The  view  advanced  in  this  sup- 
plementary article  was  based  upon  the  Japanese  minister's  declaration  made  on 
Afarch  6,  1915,  that  a  separate  article  embodying  some  compromise  might  be  added 
to  the  original  articles  2  and  3  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  conflict  with  China's 
sovereignty  or  the  system  established  by  treaties.  These  suggestions  made  by  the 
Chinese  Government  were  not  accepted  by  Japan. 

As  regards  eastern  inner  Mongolia,  not  only  nave  no  treaties  been  entered  into  with 
Japan  concerning  this  region,  but  also  the  people  are  so  unaccustomed  to  foreign  trade 
that  the  Chinese  Government  invariably  feel  much  anxiety  about  the  safety  of  forem- 
ers  who  elect  to  travel  tJtiere.  The  Chinese  (Jovemment,  therefore,  considered  that 
it  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  foreigners  to  open  the  whole  territorv  to  them  for 
residence  and  commerce,  and  on  Uiese  ^unds  based  their  original  refusal  to  place 
eastern  inner  MongoUa  on  the  same  footing  as  South  Manchuria.  Still,  their  aesire 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Japanese  Grovemment  eventually  prompted  them  to  offer 
to  open  a  number  of  places  in  the  region  to  foreign  trade. 

IN  THE  MATTER  OF  JAPAN'S  REVISED  DEMANDS. 

The  foregoing  is  an  outline  of  the  negotiations  up  to  April  17.  It  was  hoped  by  the 
Chinese  Grovemment  that  ^e  Japanese  Government,  in  view  of  the  great  concawuloipe 
made  bv  China  at  the  conferences  held  up  to  this  time,  would  see  a  way  of  effectii^  an 
amicable  settlement  by  modifying  their  position  on  certain  points.  In  regard  to  tfiese 
it  bad,  by  tMs  time,  becomemamfest  that  China  would  encounter  almost  insupeimUe 
difficulties  in  making  further  concessions. 

The  Japanese  Government,  however,  suspended  the  negotiations  until  April  26 
when  they  surprised  the  Chinese  Government  by  presenting  a  new  list  of  24  demands 
(which  is  hereto  appended),  and  requested  the  Cninese  Government  to  accord  thek 
acceptance  witHout  delay,  adding  that  this  was  their  final  proposal.  At  the  same  tioie 
the  Japanese  minister  stated  that  the  Japanese  Government  would  restore  the  leased 
territory  of  Kiaochow  to  China  at  an  opportune  time  in  the  future  and  under  proper 
conditions  if  the  Chinese  Government  would  agree  to  the  new  list  of  24  demands 
without  modification. 

In  this  new  list,  although  the  term  ''special  position"  in  the  preamble  of  the  Man- 
churian  group  was  c^nged  to  ''economic  relations,"  and  although  the  character  of 
the  articles  in  the  ori^nal  fifth  j^up  was  altered  from  demands  to  a  recital  of  alleged 
statements  by  the  Chinese  foreign  minister,  four  new  demands  were  introduced  con- 
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ceming  eastern  inner  Mongolia.  In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, the  Chinese  Government  gave  the  revised  list  the  most  careful  consideration; 
and  being  sincerely  desirous  of  an  «u'ly  settlement  offered  new  concessions  in  their 
reph  presented  to  the  Japanese  minister  on  May  1.    (Annexed.) 

In  this  reply  the  Chinese  Government  reinserted  the  proposal  in  reference  to  the 
retroceesion  of  Kiaochow,  which  they  advanced  at  the  first  conference  on  February  2, 
and  which  was  postponed  at  the  request  of  the  Japanese  minister.  This,  therefore, 
was  in  no  sense  a  new  proposal. 

The  Chinese  Government  also  proposed  to  agree  to  three  of  the  four  articles  relating 
to  eastern  inner  Mongolia.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  determining  a  definition  oi 
the  boundaries  of  eastern  inner  Mongolia — this  being  a  new  expression  in  Chinese 
gec^raphical  terminology — ^but  the  Chinese  Goye^rnment,  acting  upon  a  statement 
made  at  a  previous  conference  by  the  Japanese  minister  that  the  Japanese  Government 
meant  the  region  under  Chinese  administrative  jurisdiction,  and  taking  note,  in  the 
list  presented  by  the  Japanese  minister,  of  the  names  of  places  in  eastern  inner  Mongolia 
to  be  opened  to  trade,  inferred  that  the  so-called  eastern  inner  Mongolia  is  that  part  of 
inner  Mongolia  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  South  Manchuria  and  the  Jehol 
Intendency,  and  refrained  from  placing  any  limitations  upon  the  definition  of  this 
t^m. 

The  Chinese  Government  also  withdrew  their  supplementary  proposal  reserving  the 
right  of  making  regulations  for  agricultural  enterprises  to  be  undertaken  by  Japanese 
settlers  in  SouUi  Manchuria. 

In  respect  of  the  trial  of  cases  involving  land  disputes  between  Japanese  only,  or 
between  Japanese  and  Chinese,  the  Chinese  Government  accorded  to  the  Japanese 
consul  the  right  of  deputing  an  officer  to  watch  the  proceedings. 

The  Chinese  Government  also  agreed  to  accept  the  sug^stion  of  the  Japanese 
Government  to  modify  the  term  "  police  law  and  ordinances"  into  ^'  police  rules  and 
regulations,"  thereby  limiting  the  extent  of  control  which  the  Chinese  would  have 
ovjer  Japanese  subjects. 

As  regards  the  Hanyehping  demand,  the  Chinese  Government  acct^pted  the  draft 
made  by  the  Japanese  Government,  embodying  an  engagement  by  the  Chinese 
Government  not  to  convert  the  company  into  a  State-owned  concern,  nor  to  con- 
fiscate it,  nor  to  force  it  to  borrow  foreign  capital  other  thsn  Japanese. 

In  respect  of  the  Fukien  question  the  Chinese  Government  also  agreed  to  give 
an  assurance  in  the  amplified  form  suggested  by  the  Japanese  Gkrvemment  that  the 
Chinese  Government  had  not  given  their  consent  to  any  foreign  nations,  to  construct 
a  dockyard,  or  a  codiitf;  station,  or  a  naval  base,  or  any  other  military  estabtishment 
along  the  coast  of  Fukien  Province;  nor  did  they  contemplate  borrowing  foreign 
camtal  for  the  foregoing  purposes. 

Having  made  these  concessions  which  practically  brought  the  views  of  China  into 
line  with  those  of  Japan,  and  having  explained  in  a  note  accompanying  the  reply 
the  difficulty  for  China  to  make  further  concessions,  the  Chinese  Government  hoped 
that  the  Japanese  Government  would  accept  their  reply  of  May  1,  and  thus  bnng 
the  negotiations  to  aa  amicable  conclusion. 

The  Japanese  Government,  however,  expressed  themselves  as  beiiu^  dissatiflfied 
with  China's  reply,  and  withdrew  the  conditional  offer  to  restore  Kiaochow  to  China 
made  on  April  26.  It  was  further  intimated  that  if  the  Chinese  Government  did 
not  give  their  full  compliance  with  the  list  of  24  demands,  Japan  would  have  recourse 
to  drastic  measures. 

Upon  receiving  this  intimation  the  Chinese  Government,  ini^yired  by  the  con- 
ciliatory spirit  wDJich,  had  been  predominant  from  the  very  beginning  ol  the  nego- 
tiations and  desirous  of  avoiding  any  pooEdble  rupture  in  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries,  made  a  supreme  effort  to  meet  the  situation,  and  represented  to  the  Japanese 
Government  that  they  would  reconsider  their  position  and  make  another  attconpt 
to  find  a  solution  that  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  Japan,  in  respect  to  those  articles 
which  China  had  declared  could  not  be  taken  up  for  consideration,  but  to  which 
Japan  attached  great  importance.  Even  in  the  evening  of  May  6,  after  the  Japanese 
minister  had  notified  tne  Chinese  Government  that  the  ultimatum  had  arrived  in 
Peking,  the  Chinese  Government  in  the  interests  of  peace  still  exerted  efforts  to  save 
the  situation  by  offering  to  meet  Japan's  wishes. 

These  overtiires  were  again  rejected  and  thus  exhausted  the  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Chinese  Government  to  prevent  an  impasse. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Chinese  Government  proceeded  to  the  fullest  extent  of  possible 
concession  in  view  of  the  strong  national  sentiment  manifested  by  the  people  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  negotiations.  All  that  the  Chinese  Government  strove  to 
""»'^tflin  was  China's  plenary  sovereignty,  the  treaty  rights  of  foreign  powers  in 
China,  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity. 
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To  the  profound  regret  of  the  Chinese  Government,  however,  the  tremendous 
sacrifices  which  they  had  shown  themselves  ready  to  make,  proved  unavailing,  and 
an  ultimatum  (the  text  of  which  is  appended)  was  duly  deuvered  to  them  by  the 
Japanese  minister  at  3  o'clock  on  the  aJftemoon  of  May  7. 

As  to  the  allegations  made  in  the  ultimatum  against  China,  the  Chineoe  Govern- 
ment hope  that  the  foregoing  outline  of  the  history  of  the  negotiations  constitutes  a 
clear,  dispassionate,  and  complete  reply. 

In  consideri^  the  nature  of  the  course  they  should  take  with  reference  to  the 
ultinuktum  the  Cninese  Government  was  influenced  by  a  desire  to  preserve  the  Chinese 
people,  as  well  as  the  lai^ge  nimiber  of  foreign  residents  in  China,  from  unnecenan' 
suffering,  and  also  to  prevent  the  interests  of  friendly  powers  from  bein^  imperilea. 
For  these  reasons  the  Chinese  Government  were  constrained  to  comply  in  full  with 
the  terms  of  the  ultimatum  (the  reply  being  hereto  appended),  but  in  complving 
the  Chinese  disclaim  any  desire  to  associate  themselves  with  any  revision,  ^^ch 
may  thus  be  effected,  of  the  various  conventions  and  agreements  concluded  between 
othei*  powers  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of  China's  territorial  independence  and 
inteenty,  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo,  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity 
for  the  conmierce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in  China. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  What  was  the  date  of  that  statement  t 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  was  issued — ^I  can  not  say,  sir,  bebause  printine 
is  so  slow  in  Peking.  It  was  somewhere  toward  the  latter  part  of 
May. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  On  what  date  was  the  treaty  signed  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  May  25.    It  was  somewhere  about  that  smne  time. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  It  must  have  been  issued  within  a  week  after 
the  signature  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say  somewhere  along  there.  It  may  have 
been  in  the  first  weeks  of  June.    I  do  not  remember  exactly. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  was  given  publicity  throughout  Ohina  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  hear  Senator  McCormick's 
speech  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  did,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  the  coiurse  of  it  he  quoted  from 
an  eminent  Japanese  statesman's  construction  of,  or  the  future  con- 
struction that  Japan  would  put  upon,  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement. 
Did  you  follow  that  particular  part  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Part  of  it.  I  could  not  hear  from  where  I  was  sit- 
ing in  the  gallery. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  only  reason  of  my  inquiry  was 
that  if  you  were  familiar  with  it  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  it,  but 
if  you  did  not  hear  it  I  will  not  refer  to  it  mrther. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  If  you  could  state 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  do  not  want  to  state  it.  I  might 
not  state  it  with  entire  accuracy.  The  substance  of  it  as  I  gathered 
was  that  some  eminent  Japanese  statesman — here  is  the  record,  if 
I  am  going  to  question  yoa  about  it,  it  will  be  far  better,  I  think,  to 
get  it  accurately.  If  somebody  will  proceed  with  other  questions,  I 
will  ask  that  later. 

Senati>r  Knox.  I  was  goin^  to  make  a  suggestion  that  we  might 
take  the  time  to  send  out  and  get  some  of  our  Democratic  brethem 
to  come  in  and  help  expedite  this  treaty. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  would  like  to  have  you  §ive  vour  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Lansing-Ishii  text,  as  to  its  scope  and  its  eftect. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  May  I  do  so  first  without  its  going  into  the  record, 
Senator?  I  would  like  to  ask  as  to  the  expediency  of  putting  it  into 
the  record.     I  should  hate  to  put  it  in  the  record. 
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Senator  Swansok.  The  reason  I  desire  that  is  that  in  the  question 
of  Senator  Johnson  he  used  the  words  that  tiie  agreement  disposed  of 
the  ''fate''  of  China,  and  I  would  like  to  have  also  in  the  record  your 
interpretation  as  to  the  effect  of  that  agreement,  the  English  text, 
which  was  the  oj£cial  text. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Personally,  1  regarded  the  Lensing-Ishii  agree- 
ment as  a  most  unfortunate  document,  and  out  of  keeping  with  our 
traditional  policy . 

Senator  Swanson.  How  about  the  Root-Takahira  agreement? 

Mr.  Febguson.  That  was  perfectly  right  and  perfectly  in  agree- 
ment with  all  our  previous  treatment  of  China. 

Senator  Swaxson,  Was  China  consulted  about  that  agreement  f 

Mr.  Febguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  agreement  was  made  without  any  con- 
sultation with  China  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Have  you  finished,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  No.  You  said  it  was  out  of  accord.  What 
special  rights  does  that  agreement  give  to  Japan  ? 

The  C£libman.  You  mean  the  Koot^Takanira  agreement? 

Senator  Swanson.  The  Lansing-Ishii  agreement. 

Mr.  Febguson.  Well,  the  primal  difficulty  in  that  is  that  it  deals 
with  China  without  consulting  her,  whereas  the  Root-Takahira  agree- 
ment was  following  up  by  Mr.  Hay's  original  plan  of  getting  eyerybodv 
to  agree  to  recognize  the  territorial  integrity  and  the  ''open  door, 
the  equal  opportunity  of  all  nations,  and  whether  China  was  con- 
sulted about  it,  or  was  not  consulted  about  it,  made  very  little 
difference.  But  here  it  was  a  question  of  the  attitude  of  the  powers 
that  were  in  treaty  with  China  toward  her. 

The  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  brings  in  something  which  directly 
affects  China,  by  saying  that  territorial  propinquity  creates  special 
rdations  between  coimtries.  That  is  a  statement  which  I  thmk  is 
very  broad.  . 

&3nator  Swanson.  Does  that  give  Japan  any  greater  interest  in 
China  than  China  would  have  in  Japan  ?  Their  relations  are  similar 
to  each  other,  as  a  general  statement  of  the  general  proposition. 

Mr.  Febguson.  It  states  they  are  on  thel)asis  of  territorial  pro- 
pinquity, and  consequently  that  "the  Government  of  the  Umted 
States  recognizes  that  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China." 

Senator  Swanson.  Well,  now,  the  declaration  of  that  general 
principle 

Mr.  Febguson.  It  is  very  different  from  what  we  have  ever  stated. 
imd  is  directly — ^how  it  can  be  possible  to  maintain  on  the  one  hand 
the  "open  door,"  equal  opportunity,  and  on  the  other  hand  say  that  a 
certain  nation  on  account  of  territorial  propinquity  has  special 
interests,  is  more  than  I  can  understand,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  Does  that  general  declaration  give  Japan  any 
greater  interest  in  China  than  Chma  would  have  in  Japan  on  accoimt 
of  being  so  geographically  situated  toward  each  other — the  general 
declaration  of  principle  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  No,  sir;  provided  they  were  on  an  equal  basis, 
which  they  have  not  been  for  several  years. 
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Senator  Swanson.  The  general  principle  does  not  create  any  more 
interest  in  one  than  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  As  a  statement  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
for  instance;  it  would  be  a  perfectly  harmless  statement.  As  a  state- 
ment between  a  strong  nation  and  an  adjoining  weak  nation,  it  can 
have  only  one  s^nificance  as  far  as  my  judgment  would  go,  and  that 
is  a  threatening  mfiuence. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  would  it  be  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say  it  would  have  a  very  threatening  in- 
fluence there. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  we  have  a  special  interest  by  reason  of 
our 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Of  our  territorial  propinquity. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  we  have  a  special  interest  in  Mexico, 
would  you  think  that  would  be  a  harmful  declaration  or  one  that 
would  be  anything  but  in  accord  with  the  facts  ? 
•    Mr.  Ferguson.  Well 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  we  claim  special  interest  in  Mexico  on 
accoimt  of  its  geographical  position  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  do  not  know  what  is  claimed  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  that  respect. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  it  has  been  one  of 
our  principles  under  the  Monroe  doctrine — ^nearness  to  us  ? 

Now,  let  me  ask  you,  further,  do  you  not  think  the  Lansing-Ishii 
agreement  gives  to  China  territorial  rights  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No  more  than  she  had. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  it  is  a  reiteration  of  that,  made  by  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  They  made  that  reiteration,  but  in  the  same  note 
the  other,  ^'special  interest^'  comes  in  the  first  time. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is  the  only  addition  that  was  made  in  thk, 
above  what  was  included  in  other  notes? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  In  that  Japan  also  reiterates  her  adherence  to 
the  open  door  policy  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson,  i  es,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand,  in  the  Root-Takahira  agree- 
ment we  agree  that  if  there  is  any  change  in  the  affairs  in  China,  the 
United  States  and  Japan  shall  consult  before  taking  any  action  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Did  that  include  also  that  they  should  consult 
China  at  the  same  time,  or  was  the  consultation  limited  to  those  two 
nations  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  was  limited  to  those  two  nations. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is,  there  was  an  agreement  that  they 
should  consult  each  other,  without  any  agreement  that  China  should 
also  be  consulted  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes:  but  that  was  to  protect  her  interests. 

Senator  Swanson.  Not  to  consult  China  was  to  protect  her 
interests  I 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No;  but  the  purpose  of  that  note  was  the  protec- 
tion of  China's  interests. 
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Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  not  think  that,  if  Senator  Johnson  was 
right  about  that,  China  snould  have  been  included  as  a  third  party 
to  the  consultation  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  would  have  been  a  very  courteous  thing  on  the 
part  of  both  Grovemments;  but  as  both  Governments  were  simply 
promulgating  a  benevolent  poUcy  toward  China,  which  did  not 
aflfect  China^s  interests  except  favorably,  such  lack  of  consultation 
did  not  at  the  time  give  any  offense  to  China. 

I  may  point  out,  Senator,  in  reference  to  this  Root-Takahira 
agreement  that  you  are  questioning  me  upon,  that  it  is  very  clear 
to  my  mind  that  the  presentation  of  the  21  demands  upon  China  by 
Japan,  without  any  consultation  with  the  United  States,  was  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Root-Takahira  agreement.  That  I  feel  per- 
fectly free  to  say. 

Senator  Swanson.  Those  21  demands  were  in  violation  of  the 

Mr.  Ferguson.  They  directly  affected  the  interests  of  China. 
Japan  promised,  under  the  Root-Takahira  agreement,  to  considt 
with  the  United  States  before  taking  action.  I  should  say  that  that 
was  in  direct  contravention. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  Root-Takahira  agreement,  if  I  under- 
stand your  position,  was  an  agreement  to  treat  all  nations  equally 
with  reference  to  China,  and  to  give  them  all  the  same  privileges — 
to  keep  the  door  open — was  it  not? 

Mr.  JFerguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  there  anything  in  the  Root-Takahira 
agreement  that  intimated  that  Japan  had  any  special  interests  in 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Xot  a  suggestion  of  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that  because  this 
agreement,  made  subsequently  to  the 

Mr.  Ferguson  (continuing;.  The  Root-Takahira  agreement  being 
on  our  initiative  and  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  being  on  the 
Japanese  initiative. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  having  been 
preceded,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
which  is  in  the  record  here,  by  a  demand  on  the  part  of  Viscount 
Ishii  that  we  should  not  only  recognize  their  special  interest,  but 
their 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Influence. 

Senator  Brandegee  (continuing).  Influence,  taking  aU  these 
things  into  consideration,  and  that  we  recognized  Japan's  special 
interest,  does  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  precipitate  a  question  as  to 
what  that  special  interest  is  above  and  apart  from  all  other  nations  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Certainly,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  it  must  be  construed  to  mean  some- 
thing different  from  the  interests  of  other  nations  in  China,  must 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Certainly,  and  it  must  be  construed  in  reference  to 
the  question  which  Japan  has  considered  of  paramount  interest  to 
herself;  that  is,  the  Shantung  question. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  also,  whether  it  shaU  be  construed  so  or 
not,  at  least  it  must  be  considerea  as  to  the  effect  which  the  Japanese 
put  upon  it  and  the  way  in  which  they  interpret  it,  must  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  all. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you.  Doctor,  just 
what  rights  are  given  to  Japan,  in  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  that 
are  withheld  in  the  Root-Takahira  agreement? 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  the  question.     Nobody  knows. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  know,  but  he  must  have  an  idea. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  can  answer  that  question,  I  think,  Senator 
McCumber,  by  stating  that  the  Root-Takahira  agreement  provides 
for  the  open  door  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  nations.  The  Lansing- 
Ishii  agreement  states  as  follows: 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China,  particularly 
in  the  part  to  which  her  possessions  are  contiguous. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  part  would  that  be.  Doctor  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  But  what  is  there  there  aoout  the  open-door 
policy  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  goes  on  and  states  ''the  open  door." 

Senator  McCumber.  It  goes  on  and  reiterates  what  is  in  the  Root- 
Takahira  agreement. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  But  you  asked  what,  in  addition  to  that,  there 
was,  and  I  was  just  quoting. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  know  the  words.  I  know  that  the  wording 
declares  "interests^*  and  "special  interests;^'  but  what  I  am  trving 
to  get  at  is  what  you  conceive  that  "interests"  to  be,  different  from 
what  is  in  the  Root-Takahira  a^eement? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  Root-Takahira  agreement  recognized  no  special 
interests  of  any  nation. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  recognizes  the  equal  right  of  every  nation! 

Mr.. Ferguson.  Of  all  nations. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  this  recognize  that  Japan  has  any  right 
that  is  not  accorded,  in  trade  or  in  any  other  way,  to  all  the  nations) 

Mr.  Ferguson.  To  my  mind  it  does,  sir.  It  distinctly  recognizes 
Japan's  special  interests  in  Manchuria,  which  are  contiguous,  and 
Korea;  and  it  probably  recognizes  Japan's  interest  in  the  coast  op- 
posite Formosa,  which  is  the  coast  of  the  Province  of  Fukien. 

Senator  McCumber.  This  coimtry  has  often  declared  its  special 
interest,  for  instance,  by  reason  of  our  contiguous  territory.  That 
declaration  that  we  have  a  special  interest  in  Mexico  by  reason  of 
our  geographical  situation  does  not  carry  with  it,  does  it,  any  right, 
conamercially  or  in  any  other  respect,  with  Mexico  that  is  not  ac- 
corded to  all  other  nations  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No;  but  we  have  not  American  soldiers  in  Mexico 
guarding  American  concessions  railways.  We  have  no  military  rights 
m  protecting  mines  in  Mexico.  The  situation  is  not  on  afl  fours, 
sir,  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Knox.  We  have  no  extraterritoriality  there. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No  extraterritorial  privileges  and  no  establish- 
ment of  special  coiu-ts. 

Senator  McCumber.  Have  we  soldiers  in  any  other  one  of  the 
South  American  Republics  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  is  not  a  matter  that  is  within  my  knowledge. 

Senator  McCumber.  Have  we  had  any  kind  of  a  protectorate  over 
Haiti,  where  we  have  our  American  soldiers  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  think  the  Senator  can  answer  lus  own  question, 
can  he  not  ? 
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Senator  McOumber.  Yee;  I  asked  it  only  to  connect  the  matter  up 
with  the  theory  that  the  fact  that  we  claim  a  special  interest  does  not 
carry  with  it  a  commercial  or  other  interest  antagonistic  to  other 
coimtries*  and  that  we  ought  to  construe  the  Japanese  special  inter- 
est exactly  in  the  same  way  as  we  would  construe  a  declaration  of 
special  interest  to  the  United  States.    That  was  all. 

Senator  Swanson.  Doctor,  have  you  any  special  knowledge  that 
these  negotiations  were  begun  at  the  instance  of  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  You  mean  the  21-demand  negotiations  I 

Senator  Swanson.  No.  I  mean  the  negotiations  in  connection 
with  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Oh. 

Senator  Swanson.  Mr.  Lansing,  on  page  223  of  part  7  of  these 
hearings,  when  he  was  testifying  before  the  committee,  said  this: 

I  suggested  to  Viscount  Ishii  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  two  Governments  to 
reaffirm  the  open-door  policy,  on  the  ground  that  reports  were  being  spread  as  to  the 
purpose  of  Jppan  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  created  by  the  war  to  extend  her 
influence  over  China — political  influence.  Ishii  replied  to  mo  that  he  would  like  to 
consider  that  matter,  but  that,  of  course,  he  felt  that  Japan  had  a  special  interest  in 
China,  and  that  that  should  be  mentioned  in  any  agreement  that  we  had ;  and  I  replied 
to  him  that  we,  of  course,  recognized  that  Japan,  on  account  of  her  geographical  posi- 
tion, had  a  peculiar  interest  in  China,  but  that  it  was  not  political  in  natiu^.  and  that 
the  danger  of  a  statement  of  special  interest  was  that  it  might  be  so  construed,  and 
therefore  I  objected  to  making  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  Now,  it  would  seem  from  that  that  Secretary 
Lansing 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Did  not  agree  to  the  agreement  which 

Senator  Swanson.  That  Secretary  Lansing  suggested  these  negotia- 
tions in  order  to  protect  the  sovereignty  of  China  and  the  open-door 
policjr  that  he  thought  was  being  threatened  by  the  conduct  of  Japan 
in  China,  and  he  thought  this  would  be  a  protection  to  China,  con- 
sidering the  troubled  conditions  existing  in  the  world  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  would  not  be  my  interpretation  of  Secretary 
Lansing's  remarks.  My  interpretation  of  the  Secretary's  remarl^ 
is  that  when  Viscount  Ishii  came  to  America  on  his  special  mission 
and  had  a  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  he  considered,  in  view  of 
what  Japan  had  been  doing  in  Shantung,  the  large  numoer  of  peti- 
tions which  had  been  sent  to  this  country  by  the  people  of  Shantung, 
that  it  would  be  well  for  Japan  to  reaffirm  her  policy  of  nonaggression 
in  China;  and  that  Viscount  Ishii  countered  him  by  saying  tnat  they 
would  be  quite  willing  to  do  that,  but  would  Uke  also  to  add  a  new 
statement,  that  on  account  of  geographical  position  Japan  has  special 
interests  there;  to  which  Secretary  Lansing  objected.  But  in  the 
final  agreement,  to  which  whether  or  not  the  Secretary  was  a  party 
I  do  not  know,  that  was  included;  and  I  judge  from  this  statement 
that  the  Secretary  made  that  it  was  included  contrary  to  his  advice 
in  the  matter. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is,  if  you  know,  if  Ishii 
came  here  personally  with  the  purpose  of  opening  negotiations,  or 
i^rhether,  wnen  he  came  here,  these  negotiations  were  initiated  by 
our  Government? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  He  came  to  make  negotiation. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  are  satisfied  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  without  doubt. 
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Senator  Moses.  On  page  193  of  this  record  you  will  find  that 
Secretary  Lansing  apparently  acquiesces  in  that  view.  I  read  as 
foDows  from  page  193  of  our  record: 

Senator  Borah.  And  just  before  Ishii  came  over  here  to  get  his  agreement  with 
this  country. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  Ishii 

Senator  Borah.  No;  it  was  in  November,  1917. 

Secretaty  Lansing.  1917. 

Senator  Williams.  That  what  took  place — oh,  that  Ishii  made  his  agreement? 

Evidently  Secretary  Lansing  acquiesced  in  that  assumption. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  matter  to  which  I  was  en- 
deavoring to  direct  your  attention  in  Senator  McCormick's  address 
in  the  Senate  was  this.     [Reading:] 

The  Russian  minister  at  Tokio  sent  his  Government  a  tx)niidential  report  on  the 
Japanese  view  of  the  agreement.  That  was  also  published  by  the  Russian  revda- 
tionaries,  and  in  part  is  as  follows: 

"To  my  question  whether  he  (the  Japanese  minister  of  foreign  affairs)  did  not  fear 
that  in  the  future  misunderstandings  might  arise  from  the  different  interpretations 
by  Japan  and  the  United  States  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  'special  position'  and 
*  special  interests'  of  Japan  in  China,  Viscount  Motono  replied  by  saying  that— (a  gap 
in  the  original).  Nevertheless,  I  gain  the  impression  from  the  words  of  the  minister 
that  he  is  conscious  of  the  possibility  of  misunderstandings  also  in  the  future,  but  is 
of  the  opinion  that  in  such  a  case  Japan  would  have  better  means  at  her  disposal  for 
carrying  into  effect  her  interpretation  than  the  United  States." 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  remarks  of  Motono  concemins 
the  interpretation  that  might  in  future  be  put  upon  the  Lansing-Ishii 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  have  seen  that  same  statement  quoted  in  the 
press  of  Japan,  and  I  have  a  copy  of  it,  also. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  enlighten  us  as  to  what 
is  the  ^'better  means'*  referred  to  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Japan  is  nearer  China.  It  is  much  easier  for 
her  to  move  troops,  to  move  ships,  than  it  is  for  the  United  States,  in 
China.     I  do  not  know  of  any  other. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anyone  else  desire  to  ask  any  questions  ? 

Senator  Moses.  What  means  was  China  permitted  to  employ  in 
presenting  her  case  at  Paris  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  She  had  free  opportimity,  so  far  as  I  understand. 
I  speak  there  only  from  reports  given  me  by  returned  Chinese  dele- 
gates. So  far  as  I  know,  she  had  every  opportunity  of  presenting 
her  case. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  she  limited  in  any  way  in  her  choice  of  counsel, 
by  suggestion  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Not  officially;  no  official  suggestion,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  of  any  unofficial  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  I  think  there  were  unofficial  suggestions. 

Senator  Moses.  Of  what  character? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  have  foreign 
advisers  there  with  her,  in  view  of  the  complicated  situation. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  delegation  that  was 
limited  in  respect  to  its  advisers  in  presenting  its  case  before  the 
peace  conference  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  What  argument  was  employed  in  making  this 
unofficial  suggestion  ? 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  That  it  would  be  bettor  for  China's  case. 

Senator  Moses.  That  was  a  simple  assertion  t 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  When  the  final  decision  was  reached  in  the 
Shantung  matter,  how  was  it  communicated  to  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  delegations  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  can  only  quote  hearsay  in  that  matter.  It  came 
to  them,  I  might  state,  through  the  publicity  department  of  the 
American  delegation,  as  I  understood  it. 

Senator  Moses.  In  writing  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  verbdly. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  was  the  messenger  1 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  have  only  had  that  on  hearsay.  I  should  hate 
to  read  into  the  record  the  name  without  being  able  to  state  it  on  my 
own  personal  knowledge.     I  only  know  it  from  hearsay. 

Senator  Moses.  Hearsay  from  whom? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  From  the  returned  delegate  from  the  Chinese 
Government. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  you  mind  giving  his  version  of  it  as  he 
communicated  it  toyou  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  facts  were  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Ray 
Stannard  Baker. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  the  communication  contain  anything  except 
a  statement  of  what  had  been  decided  upon  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  that  is  all;  what  had  been  decided  upon. 

Senator  Moses.  No  fiu'ther  communication  was  ever  had  with 
Mr.  Baker? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir.  I  may  also  state  that  I  have  been 
informed  from  that  same  source  that  it  was  the  imderstandine  of  the 
Chinese  delegation  that  articles  156,  157,  and  158  were  drafted  by  the 
Japan^e  member  of  the  drafting  committee  of  the  Paris  treatv. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  of 
Dr.  Ferguson?  If  not,  that  is  all,  Dr.  Ferguson,  and  we  are  very 
much  oHiged  to  you. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Thank  you.  I  have  handed  to  the  official  reporter 
these  conventions  that  you  asked  me  to  insert  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  very  well. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.40  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Friday,  August  22,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


FBIDAY,  AUOUST  23,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

WashiTigtonj  D.  C, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Locte©  (chairman),  McCiimber  Borah,  Brande- 
gee,  Knox,  Harding,  Johnson  of  California,  Moses,  Hitchcock, 
Williams,  and  Swanson. 

STATEMENT   OF   PBOF.  EDWABD   THOKAS  WHLIAKS. 

The  Chaibman.  Prof.  "Williams,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give 
yotu"  full  name  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Edward  Thomas  Williams. 

The  Chairman.  Of  Berkeley,  Calif.  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Of  Berkeley,  CaHf . ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  You  are  now  a  professor  in  the  university,  are 
you  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  I  am  professor  of  oriental  languages  and 
literature  in  the  University  of  California. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  in  China  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  lived  in  China  for  nearly  26  years,  or  about  26 
years. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  at  Paris  as  one  of  the  eastern  experts, 
were  you  not? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  my  commission  read  as  technical  adviser  of 
the  American  commission  to  negotiate  peace. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  one  of  the  American  experts  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  technical  adviser  on  far  eastern  aflfairs. 

The  Chairman.  Prof.  Williams,  I  am  going  to  ask  Senator  Johnson 
if  he  wiU  go  on  with  the  examination,  because  he  knows  exactly  what 
we  desire  to  get. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Will  you  state  about  the  time  of 

;our  residence  in  China  ?  You  say  you  were  there  for  about  26  years, 
hat  was  during  what  period,  Doctor  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  went  out  in  1887,  and  in  1909  I  returned  to  the 
Department  of  State  for  18  months,  and  then  went  back  in  1911  and 
-was  there  until  February,  1914,  when  I  returned  to  the  Department 
of  State  again,  and  was  m  the  Department  of  State  until  last  Septem- 
ber. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you,  in  your  residence  in 
China,  acting  in  any  official  capacity  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  What  was  your  position? 
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Prof.  Williams.  Not  all  the  time,  but  from  1896  mitil  1898  I  wm 
in  the  American  Conaular  Service  at  Shanghai,  and  from  1898  until 
1901  I  was  in  the  Chinese  Government  service  as  translator. 

From  190'1  until  1908  I  was  Chinese  secretary  pf  the  American 
Legation  at  Peking. 

From  1908  to  1909  I  was  consul  general  at  Tientsin,  and  then  came 
home  in  1909  and  was  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Far  Eastern 
Affairs  in  the  Department  of  State. 

In  1911  I  went  back  to  Peking  as  secretary  of  legation,  and  was 
charg6  d'affaires  while  Mr.  Calhoxm  was  at  home;  I  was  charg6  d'af- 
faires when  the  revolution  broke  out,  and  was  again  chargfi  d'affaires 
when  he  resigned  and  came  home.  I  remained  m  charge  dming  the 
recognition  of  the  Republic  and  the  coming  out  of  Dr.  Keinsch.  In 
1914  I  returned  to  the  State  Department  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Far  Eastern  Affairs,  and  remained  there  until  last  September. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California  And  during  that  period  as  chief 
of  that  division  in  the  Department  of  State,  was  your  residence  in 
Washington  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Last  September  you  undertook 
your  work  at  the  University  of  California  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  called  from  your  work 
there  for  any  specific  purpose  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  on  the  3d  of  December  I  received  a  tele- 
gram signed  by  Secretary  Lansing,  asking  me  to  go  to  Paris,  and  he 
was  good  enough  to  sav  that  I  was  needed  at  the  peace  conference, 
I  left  as  soon  as  I  could — ^left  on  the  7th  of  December  and  arrived  at 
Paris  on  the  SLst  of  December. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  remained  in  Paris  how  long? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  remained  imtil  the  17th  of  May. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  During  that  time  were  you  per- 
forming the  duties  of  the  particular  post  of  adviser  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Adviser  upon 

Prof.  Williams.  Upon  far  eastern  affairs. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  while  you  were  in  Paris  were 

Jou  familiar  with  the  proceedings  had  in  reference  to  the  Chineee- 
apanese  matters  in  controversy? 

Frof.  Williams.  Yes;  to  a  certain  degree.  Of  course  I  was  not 
present  at  the  meetings  of  the  coimcil. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Have  you  been  the  author  of  any 
books  on  far  eastern  affairs  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Only  pamphlets. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Pamphlets  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No  books. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Senator  Moses  asks  whether  the 
proceedings  of  the  coimcil  were  communicated  to  you  in  your  capacity 
as  adviser? 

Prof.  Williams.  Some  of  them  were;  yes.  At  times  when  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  Far  East  came  before  the  council  I  was  sum- 
moned to  the  council  meetings.  I  attended  six  meetings  of  the  coun- 
cils ;  five  meetings  of  the  coimcil  of  ten  and  one  meeting  of  the  council 
of  five. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  that  during  the  period  that 
they  were  considering  the  Shantung  matter  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  What  was  the  procedure  in  those  meetings  that  you 
attended,  Doctor? 

Prof.  Williams.  Mr.  Clemenceau,  the  French  Premier,  presided, 
and  two  delegates  from  each  of  the  five  powers.  They  gatherea 
around  the  room  and  questions  that  were  raised  were  put  by  Mr. 
Clemenceau,  and  then  there  was  a  sort  of  informal  discussion  by 
anybody  that  cared  to  speak. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  any  vote  taken  at  any  of  the  meetings  which 
you  attended? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  remember  any  vote  to  have  been  taken. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  called  upon  at  any  time 
to  render  any  advice  concerning  the  Shantung  decision  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  before  the  coimcil,  but  by  our  own  commis- 
sioners I  was  asked  several  times  for  memoranda  on  various  phases 
of  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  furnish  any  memoranda  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Have  you  any  copies  of  the  mem- 
oranda thus  furnished  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  I  have  not.  They  were  left  in  the  files  in 
Paris. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  remember  substantially 
what  you  then  advised  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Go  ahead  and  in  your  own  way 
state  your  advice  on  the  Shantung  decision,  will  you  ? 

Senator  Brandeoee.  And  let  him  state  what  he  put  in  these 
memoranda. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  I  was  ^oing  to  have  him  char- 
acterize in  his  own  fashion  the  Shantung  decision  and  tell  about  it. 
Then  I  was  going  to  ask  him  concerning  this  advice  and  to  whom 
given. 

Prof.  Williams.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  decision  was  an  un- 
fortunate one;  that  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow  and  the  rail- 
ways and  mines  in  Shantung,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
Germany  ought  to  have  gone  automatically  to  China  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace;  that  they  were  taken  from  China  by  force,  by  an 
act  of  piracy;  that  the  fact  that  some  other  power  had  driven  out 
the  Grermans  from  Shantung  did  not  seem  to  constitute  a  title  to  this 
property,  and  that  they  would  naturally  revert  to  the  soverign  of 
the  territory. 

You  remember  that  the  conference  was  organized  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1919,  and  on  the  27th  this  question  came  up  before  the 
conference,  when  the  disposition  of  the  German  colonies  was  brought 
up. 

On  that  day  Baron  Makino  presented  the  claim  on  behalf  of  Japan 
to  have  these  rights  formerly  belonging  to  Germany  in  the  Province 
of  Shantung  transferred  directly  and  unconditionalW  to  Japan.  He 
made  his  statement,  and  immediately  one  of  the  Chinese  delegates 
arose  and  asked  if  China  could  be  heard.  M.  Clemenceau  said  that 
the  question  that  morning  was  not  so  much  about  Shantung  as  about 
Uie  German  colonies,  and  that  China  would  be  heard  later. 
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So  they  first  discussed  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  islands 
in  the  Pacific  north  of  the  Equator,  and  then  passed  to  the  Gennim 
colonies  in  Africa. 

The  next  day  China  was  called  upon  for  her  statement.  Dr.  Ku, 
the  Chinese  minister  to  the  United  States,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
Chinese  delegation,  made  a  very  clear  and  forcible  statement  in 
behalf  of  Chma's  claim  to  have  these  rights  handed  directly  to 
China,  and  then  Baron  Makino  aroseand  said  that  this  matter  reallj 
had  been  already  arranged  for  between  China  and  Japan  by  the  con- 
vention of  1915,  in  which  China  had  agreed  that  she  would  abide  by 
any  arrangepaent  made  between  Grermany  and  herself  with  regard  to 
the  disposition  of  these  rights  in  Shantung  Province.  He  also  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  some  a^eements  between  China 
and  Japan  with  regard  to  the  railways  m  Shantung.  President 
Wilson  arose  and  asked  if  he  meant  that  these  agreements  were  to  be 
put  on  the  table,  and  he  said  yes ;  and  then  he  corrected  himself  and 
said  of  course  he  would  have  first  to  consult  his  Government,  but  he 
thought  there  would  be  no  objection  to  their  being  put  on  the  table. 

The  agreements  to  which  he  referred  were  those  of  last  September 
with  regard  to  the  joint  operation  of  the  Shantung  Railway  by  China 
and  Japan  and  the  turning  over  to  Japan  of  the  option  which  Ger- 
many had  for  building  certain  extensions  of  railways  in  the  Province 
of  Snantimg. 

Senator  HncHcocK.  What  was  that  date  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  That  was  last  September;  I  think  September  24, 
1918. 

Then  the  question  rested  for  a  ^ood  many  weeks.  On  the  9th  of 
April,  or  the  8th  of  Aj)ril,  I  think  it  was,  I  received  a  tele^am  from 
the  Shantung  legislative  assembly,  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
Province  of  Shantung,  asking  the  delegation  of  the  United  S^tates  to 
use  its  good  offices  to  have  these  rijgnts  which  had  been  taken  by 
Germany  in  Shantung  transferred  directly  to  China  rather  than  to 
Japan.  This  telegram  was  signed  not  only  by  the  officers  of  the 
Shantung  leg^islative  assembly,  but  by  other  prominent  men,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  educational  association  of  China  and  the  provincial 
chamber  of  commerce  o*f  Shantimg. 

On  receiving  this  telegram  I  wrote  another  memorandum.  I  for- 
got to  say  that  in  January  I  had  prepared  a  memorandum  on  the 
whole  question,  which  was  sent  to  the  commission,  and  this  was  sup- 
plemented later  by  another  memorandum  on  the  question  of  the  rau- 
wavs  in  Shantung.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date  of  that :  but 
on  the  9th  of  April  I  prepared  a  memorandum  calUng  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  our  treaty  with  China  of  1858  we  were  pledged  to  China 
to  use  our  good  offices  in  case  any  country  acted  unjustly  towanl 
China — that  we  would  use  our  good  offices  to  try  to  make  an  amicable 
adjustment. 

I  called  attention  to  this,  and  suggested  that  we  ought  to  draw  up 
a  clause  for  the  treaty  which  would  provide  for  the  transfer  of  these 
rights  directly  to  China.  This  was  sent  to  the  commission,  and  the 
next  day  I  received  instructions  to  draw  up  such  a  clause  and  to  con- 
sult with  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott  of  the  American  delegation,  who 
was  our  international  law  expert.  I  did  this,  and  saw  Dr.  Scott,  1 
think  it  was  the  next  day. 
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Dr.  Scott  suggested  as  an  alternative  that  instead  of  transferring 
the  rights  directly  to  China  they  might  be  transferred  to  the  five 
powers,  in  trust  for  China.  That  that  might  be  a  compromise  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  Japan. 

This  was  discussed^  but  I  do  not  know  how  much,  by  the  council. 
At  any  rate  I  heard  nothing  definite  until  the  22d  of  April,  in  the 
evening,  when  I  received  a  telephone  message  that  the  President 
would  like  to  see  me. 

I  went  up,  and  President  Wilson  was  in  conference  with  some  one. 
I  was  waiting  only  a  few  moments,  however.  He  came  in  and  said 
that  he  wanted  me  to  consult  with  the  other  far  eastern  experts  of 
the  British  and  French  delegations  as  to  which  of  two  alternatives 
would  be  the  least  injurious  to  China,  whether  it  would  be  less 
injurious  to  China  to  transfer  to  Japan  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
formerly  enjoyed  by  Germany  in  the  Province  of  Shantung,  or  to 
insist  upon  the  execution  of  the  convention  of  May  25,  1916. 

While  in  conversation  with  President  Wilson  he  said  to  me  that 
xinfortunately  the  British  and  French  were  bound  by  certain  engage- 
ments which  they  had  entered  into  with  Japan  to  support  Japan's 
claim  for  the  transfer  of  these  rights  to  herself  directly,  and  that 
Lloyd  George  said  he  was  bound  only  to  support  the  transfer  of  the 
rights  enjoyed  by  Germanv  but  no  others — not  the  transfer  of 
anything  else ;  and  he  said  that  the  war  seemed  to  have  been  fought 
to  establish  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and  that  while  some  treaties  were 
unconscionable,  at  the  same  time  it  looked  as  though  they  would  have 
to  be  observed. 

Senator  Knox.  Lloyd-George  said  this  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  President  Wilson  said  that  to  me. 

I  said,  ^*  Well,  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  that  a  treaty  which  has 
been  extorted  from  China  bv  force  and  by  threats  of  military  opera- 
tion ought  to  have  anv  binding  force  ?'' 

He  said,  **  Well,  perhaps  the  Japanese  would  not  admit  that  it  was 
obtained  in  that  way,'' 

I  suggested  that  the  published  documents  seemed  to  indicate  that 
it  had  been  in  that  way,  and  he  said,  *'0f  course  if  the  documents 
show  it,  then  the  Japanese  would  not  denv  it;"  but  he  asked  me, 
however,  to  go  and  consult  these  experts  ait)out  the  question  which 
he  had  raised. 

I  asked  if  I  might  suggest  an  alternative  solution,  and  he  said 
"certainly,''  and  I  suggested  that  we  might  adopt  a  blanket  article 
in  the  treaty  covering  all  Gej-man  properties  in  China,  sapng  that 
Germany  renounced  ml  rights  and  title  to  those  government  prop- 
erti^  in  China  and  that  tney  reverted  automatical^  to  China,  but 
since  the  port  of  Tsingtao  and  the  railways  and  mines  in  the  Province 
of  Shantung  had  been  taken  from  Germany  by  Japan  with  the  aid 
of  Great  Britain,  and  were  now  in  the  possession  of  Japan,  that  in  so 
far  as  these  government  properties  in  Shantung  were  concerned  they 
would  be  transferred  to  China  by  Japan  within  one  year  after  the 
signing  of  the  peace  treaty. 

He  said  that  he  had  not  considered  it  from  that  angle,  and  would 
like  me  to  write  it  out,  which  I  promised  to  do. 

This  was  the  22d;  the  next  day  was  the  23d.  The  next  day  there 
appeared  in  the  papers  the  appeal  which  President  Wilson  made  to 
the  Italian  people  with  regard  to  Fiume  and  the  Dalmatian  coast, 
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which  raised  considerable  stir  in  Paris;  and  on  the  24th  tho  far 
eastern  expert  for  Great  Britain  and  the  far  eastern  expert  for 
France  ana  myself  met  and  simed  a  statement  which  was  sent  to 
the  coimcil  of  three,  President  Wilson,  Lloyd  George,  and  Clemenceau, 
with  a  signed  statement  in  which  we  said  that  in  our  opinion  it  would 
be  less  injurious  to  China  to  transfer  all  the  rights  formerly  enjoyed 
by  Germany  in  the  Provmce  of  Shantung  than  it  would  be  to  msist 
upon  the  observance  of  the  convention  of  1915,  and  I  told  these  two 
gentlemen  representing  the  British  and  French  delegates  that  I  was 
going  to  send  an  independent  statement  trying  to  point  out  that 
neither  alternative  ougnt  to  be  adopted;  that  we  ought  neither  to 
insist  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty  of  1915  nor  the  transfer  of 
these  rights;  that  I  would  make  an  argument  against  it.  At  first  Mr. 
Macleay,  of  the  British  delegation,  said  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
do  anything  in  that  line,  but  afterwards  he  changed  his  mind  and  he 
also  sent  a  statement — I  never  saw  it,  and  I  do  not  know  just  what 
he  said,  but  I  believe  it  was  along  those  Unes — that  we  were  not  shut 
up  to  these  alternatives. 

I  sent  a  statement  to  President  Wilson,  in  which  I  be^ed  to  call 
attention  to  this  fact.  I  can  not  recall  the  argument  which  I  made 
at  the  time,  so  that  I  can  not  say  definitely  what  I  said  except  that 
I  must  have  pointed  out  that  the  convention  of  1915  was  extorted 
by  force;  that  Japan  had  already  two  divisions  of  troops  in  China  and 
had  just  transferred  two  more,  and  gave  the  Chinese  Government  51 
houi-s  in  which  to  reply  to  the  iiltimatum,  failing  which  she  w  ould  take 
such  measuies  as  to  ner  seemed  des'rable  in  me  premises,  and  that 
theiefore  a  convention  of  that  sort  did  not  seem  to  me  to  have  any 
binding  force.  1  mast  have  pointed  that  out,  because  afterwards— 
if  you  will  allow  me,  1  will  quote  a  statement  here. 

Just  to  return  a  moment  to  the  inteiview  with  President  Wilson 
of  the  day  before,  I  asked  President  Wilson  if  the  settlement  proposed 
tiansfemng  these  lights  directly  to  Japan  or  insisting  upon  the 
execution  of  tho  convention  of  1915,  was  not  contiary  to  the  fourteen 
points  laid  down  as  a  basis  of  peace.  He  said  unfortunately  he  did 
not  think  theie  was  anything  in  the  fomteen  points  that  exactly 
coyeied  the  case.  But  on  looking  over  the  addresses  of  Piesident 
Wilson  and  the  statement  made  by  Secretary  Lansing  to  the  German 
Government  with  regard  to  the  bases  of  peace,  I  found  this  freading]: 

The  unqualified  acceptance  by  the  present  Gennan  Grovernment  and  by  a  larg^ 
majority  or  the  German  Reichstag  of  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  his  address  to  the  Congress  of  the  Umted  Statee  on  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1918,  and  in  his  subsequent  addresses,  justifies  the  President  in  making  a  fnnk 
and  direct  statement  of  his  decision  with  regard  to  the  communications  of  the  German 
Government  of  the  8th  and  12th  of  October,  1918. 

Now  as  to  the  subsequent  addresses,  although  there  is  nothing 
directly  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  14  points  mentioned  in  the 
address  of  January  18,  one  of  the  subsequent  addresses  was  that  on 
the  4th  of  July  at  Washington's  Tomb  at  Mount  Vernon  in  which  he 
said: 

No  halfway  deciEdon  is  conceivable.  These  are  the  ends  for  which  the  aasociated 
peoples  of  the  world  are  fighting  and  which  must  be  conceded  them  befof«  theare 
can  be  peace. 
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Then  he  mentions,  one,  "  the  destruction  of  anj  arbitrary  power 
anywhere/'  and  so  on,  and  two  is  the  one  to  which  I  want  to  call 
attention.     [Reading:] 

The  settlement  of  every  queetion,  whether  of  territory,  of  sovereignty,  of  economic 
arrangement,  or  of  political  relationship,  npon  the  bans  of  the  free  acceptance  of 
that  settlement  by  tne  people  immediatelv  concerned  ,and  not  upon  the  basis  of  the 
material  interest  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or  people  which  may  desire  a 
different  settlement  for  the  aetke  of  its  own  exterior  influence  or  mastery. 

I  think  it  was  in  this  memorandum  to  the  President  that  I  men- 
tioned this  point.  I  can  not  say  positively  that  it  was  in  that  or 
some  other  connection  that  I  called  attention  to  this  statement  and 
said  that  my  understanding  was  that  all  the  powers  who  entered  into 
the  agreement  for  the  negotiation  of  peace  after  the  armistice  of 
November  1 1  practically  accepted  the  oases  of  peace  as  laid  down 
by  the  American  Government  and  that  this  was  one  of  the  bases  of 
peace,  and  that  no  exception,  no  reservation,  had  been  made  to  this 
by  any  of  the  powers,  by  Great  Britain,  France,  or  Japan,  although 
Great  Britain  did  make  reservations  with  regard  to  some  other  things, 
and  that  therefore  it  seemed  to  me  that  any  prior  arrangement  such 
as  these  secret  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  and  between 
France  and  Japan  ought  not  to  be  held  any  longer  in  force  because 
thev  were  really  abrogated  by  the  acceptance  of  uiese  bases  of  peace. 
Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Did  you  state  that  to  the  President 
or  state  it  in  the  argument  that  you  presented  to  him  upon  the 
subject  ? 

Frof.  Williams.  That  is  my  recollection;  but,  as  I  say,  I  am  not 
absolutely  positive  whether  it  was  in  a  memorandum  to  the  President 
or  in  an  argument  to  the  commission,  but  I  stated  it  in  one  of  the 
memoranda. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  either  one  or  the  other? 
Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  any  response  given  you 
in  that  regard  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  received  only  a  note  from  the  President's  secre- 
tary thanking  me  for  the  memorandum. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Proceed,  then,  Doctor.    After  you 

had  reached  a  certain  date 

Prof.  Williams.  On  the  24th  of  April  and  on  the  30th  of  April  I 
was  informed  that  the  question  had  been  decided;  it  had  been  deter- 
mined to  transfer  all  the  property  formerly  belonging  to  Germany 
and  all  the  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  Germany  in  the  Province 
of  Shantung  unconditionally  to  Japan. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  have  any  further  connec- 
tion with  the  matter  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  nothing  further.  Well,  perhaps  I  may  say 
that  I  did  have  a  conference — no;  it  was  before  this  statement  that 
I  had  a  conference. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  any  other  expert  upon 
oriental  or  far  eastern  affairs  at  Paris  with  you  ? 
Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  was  that  ? 
Prof.  Williams.  Dr.  Stanley;  K.  Hombeck. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  his  views  coincide  with  yours  I 
Prof.  Williams.  Entirely. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  and  he  unite  in  any  other 
protest  than  that  stated  in  your  memorandum  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  think  we  did.  We  sent  at  different  times  a 
great  many  memoranda  on  various  phases  of  the  question  between 
China  and  Japan,  in  which  we  united.  I  can  not  dennitely  say  when 
thev  were  and  what  thw  were. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You*mean  imited  in  opposition  to 
the  position  taken  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No.  We  did  not  make  any  report  after  the 
decision  was  rendered.  We  made  no  protest  after  the  decision  was 
rendered. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  rendition  of 
the  decision,  you  had  protested  against  such  a  determination  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  we  had  objected  very  strongly  to  the  sug- 
gested transfer  of  these  properties. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  explain  anv  more  fully 
the  reasons  of  jour  position  and  of  your  protest  of  the  particular 
decision  regardmg  Shantung?  In  your  opmion  has  it  violated  the 
14  points  of  the  basis  of  peace? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  effect  in  your  opinion  does 
the  decision  have  upon  China  or  our  relations  with  China  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  I  felt  that  it  would  raise  a  storm  of  protest 
in  China  and  it  was  tending  to  strife  rather  than  peace,  because  I 
knew  or  felt  sure  that  the  Chinese  would  not  submit  to  it  without 
considerable  protest,  and  that  there  was  danger  of  violence.  Also 
I  felt  that  it  was  injurious  to  our  interests,  though  I  think  that  is  a 
matter  of  secondary  consideration. 

Senator  Williams.  Injurious  to  what? 

Prof.  Williams.  To  our  own  interest  in  China,  because  it  would 
raise  a  feelinj^  that  China  had  come  into  the  war  on  the  invitation  of 
the  United  States  and  rather  looked  to  the  United  States  to  help 
bring  about  a  just  settlement  of  these  troubles,  and  that  now  in  turn- 
ing over  the  whole  situation  to  Japan,  we  were  really  injuring  our 
own  standing  in  the  Far  East. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  When  did  you  cease  your  connec- 
tion with  the  peace  conference  in  Paris,  doctor  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  The  17th  of  May. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  that  due  to  any  particular 
reason  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  I  had  already  engaged  my  passage  some  six 
weeks  before,  and  before  this  question  was  decided,  oecausemyleavecrf 
absence  was  about  to  expire.     I  would  have  come  home  in  any  case. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  pro- 
visions inserted  in  the  treaty  concerning  the  disposition  of  Shantungi 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  in 
your  opinion  those  provisions  ^ve  more  to  Japan  than  either  the  con- 
vention of  1915  or  the  succession  to  the  German  lease? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  I  think  they  do.  I  am  not  quite  certain 
whether  the  clause  of  the  treaty  makes  any  reference  to  the  leasing 
of  the  railway.     Does  it  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  not.  I  will  show  that  to 
you,  however. 
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Senator  Hitohcook.  May  I  ask  a  question  there  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Camomia.    Surely. 

Senator  Hitohcock.  In  the  treaty  Japan  gets  nothing  except  what 
Germany  gives,  does  it?  No  other  power  transfers  anything  to 
Japan? 

I^rof .  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  So  it  is  only  what  (Germany  had  that  Japan 
gets? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  notice  that  specifically  you  did  not  mention 
sovereignty.    You  mention  only  rights  and  interests! 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  Sections  156  and  157  are  the 
sections  of  the  treaty  relating  to  the  matter,  I  think. 

Prof.  Williams.  Wdl,  whether  she  got  any  more  than  Qermany 

fossessed  depends  somewhat  on  the  status  of  the  railway  in  Shantung, 
t  has  been  held  by  some  of  the  Japanese  experts  that  the  railway  m 
Shantung  was  German  Government  property  and  by  other  Japanese 
experts  that  the  railway  in  Shantung  was  not  government  property 
but  belonged  to  a  SinoAjerman  corporation;  so  that  this  transfer  of 
the  railway  to  Japan  woxild  seem  to  be  a  transfer  to  government 
ownership  of  a  railway  which  really  was  constructed  by  a  Sino- 
Gennan  corporation,  and  in  my  opinion  it  was  a  private  corporation. 
It  did  not  belong  to  the  government. 

Senator  McCtobek.  Germany  coidd  not  renoxmce  to  Japan  any- 
thing that  Germany  did  not  own,  could  she  ? 
Prof.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Senator  McCumbek.  Therefore  all  that  Japan  could  obtain  from 
Crennanyby  this  renimciation  would  be  the  (terman  rights  ? 
Prof.  Williams.  Quite  so. 
Senator  McCumbek.  And  nothing  further  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes.  But  I  might  point  out  that  Japan,  in  order 
to  safeguard  herself  on  this  point,  last  September  entered  into  a  secret 
convention  with  the  Chinese  Government  in  which  China  agreed  that 
the  operation  of  the  railway  in  Shantung  should  be  made  a  joint 
Chinese-Japanese  concern. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  we  were  considering  is  what  this  treaty 
does. 

Prof.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Was  this  arrangement  between  Japan  and 
China  in  September,  1918,  also  made  under  duress? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  exactly,  and  yet  it  was.  I  will  tell  you  the 
circtunstances.  After  Japan  took  Tsingtao,  in  fact,  before  sne  took 
Tsingtao,  she  took  the  railway  not  only  in  the  leased  territory  but 
the  whole  length  of  the  railway  clear  up  to  the  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Shantung.  That  railway  had  never  been  policed  by  the  Germans. 
No  German  troops  had  ever  been  there.  It  was  under  the  protection 
of  the  Chinese  and  had  been  policed  by  them.  But  the  Jananese  took 
the  railway  for  254  miles  outside  the  leased  territory,  ana  after  they 
lia.d  taken  the  railway  they  began  to  establish  civil  governments 
alon^  at  the  stations. 

ITae  Chinese,  particularly  the  people  of  Shantung,  protested 
strongly  against  tne  usurpation  of  sovereign  rights  in  Shantung,  and 
the  protest  was  so  strong  that  the  Chinese  Government,  last  Septem- 
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ber,  in  order  tx)  get  rid  of  the  troops  and  the  civil  sovenmients, 
entered  into  this  agreement  that  they  would  make  tne  railway  a 
Sino-Japanese  concern,  and  that  Japan  was  immediately  to  with- 
draw all  her  troops  except  a  small  guard  at  Tsinan,  which  is  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Province,  and  was  to  abolish  the  civil  government  along  Uie 
line. 

The  Chairman.  Has  she  done  that  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  has  or  not. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Has  China  ever  denoimced  these  treaties  of 
1915  and  the  agreement  of  1918? 

Pix)f.  Williams.  Well,  when  she  si^ed  them  it  was  under  not 
exactly  formal  protest,  but  she  made  objection  at  the  time. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  spoke  of  tne  German  acquisition  of  tlie 
99-year  lease  and  otter  rights  in  Shantung  Province  as  an  act  of 
piracy. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Was  it  any  different  from  other  acquisitions 
by  Great  Britain  and  France  in  CStina  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  I  think  it  was.  It  is  true  that  Great 
Britain  acquired  territory,  the  Island  of  Hongkong,  and  Kowloon 
opposite,  but  it  was  the  result  of  war,  for  which  China  of  course  W9S 
blamed,  and  in  this  particular  case  the  Germans  had  had  two  mis- 
sionaries murdered  in  1897  in  a  small  village  in  southwest  Shantung, 
not  because  they  were  missionaries,  not  becaxise  they  were  Germans, 
but  because  these  robbers  robbed  the  whole  village,  robbed  the  Chin- 
ese as  well  as  the  foreimers,  and  these  two  unfortunate  Germans 
were  killed.  Immediat^y  the  Germans  landed  marines  and  threw 
out  the  Chinese  Government  and  took  possession  of  the  ports  and 
held  them  imtil  they  obtained  satisfaction  for  the  murder,  and  com- 
pensation to  the  families  of  the  murdered  men,  and  the  erection  of 
two  chapels  in  Shantung,  and  then  they  demanded  the  lease  for  99 
years  of  the  port. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  was  in  1898  that  that  was  consum- 
mated ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  March,  1898. 

Senator  Hitohcock.  Was  that  acquiesced  in  by  the  nations  oi 
the  world  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  made  any  formal 
protest,  but  it  was  that  which  led  to  the  action  of  Secretary  Hay 
asking  for  the  guaranty  of  the  open  door. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  may  I  say  one  thing  further,  that  when  Gkc- 
many  seized  this,  it  seemed  to  be  acquiesced  in  by  certain  other 
powers  because  immediately  Russia  demanded  the  lease  of  Dalny 
and  Port  Arthur,  and  Great  Britain  demanded  the  extension  of 
Kowloon,  and  the  French  demanded  the  lease  of  Kuangchouwaa. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  the  others  protest  these  concessions? 

Prof.  Williams.  China  did. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  But  you  regard  this  acquisition  as  more 
extreme,  and  as  you  term  it,  an  act  of  piracy  and  an  imposition  on 
the  Chinese  Government  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Now  you  say  that  in  1858  we  made  a  treaty 
with  China  in  which  we  agreed  to  use  our  good  offices  in  case  of  a 

Sower  attempting  to  impose  upon  China.    Can  you  state  what  we 
id  about  it  ? 
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Prof.  Williams.  We  did  not  do  anything  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  We  acquiesced  in  it  1 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  This  note  that  you  spoke  of  from  Mr.  Hay 
contained  many  complimentary  and  congratulatory  phrases  to 
Von  Bulow,  the  German  minister,  for  the  manner  in  which  Germany 
was  imdertaking  to  administer  the  Province,  did  it  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  that  it  referred  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Province.     I  can  not  recall  just  what  it  did  say. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  was  in  1899,  as  I  recall  it,  when  he  com- 
mended the  Grerman  Government  in 

Prof.  Williams.  In  protecting  their  own  citizens. 

Senator  Hitchcock,  No;  the  method  and  means  Germany  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  other  nations,  administering  cus- 
toms  

Prof.  Williams.  And  making'it  an  oj  en  door. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  So  that  it  really  w^as  an  acquiescence  in  what 
Germany  had  done,  and  what  you  describe  as  an  act  of  piracy. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  Has  that  treaty  of  1858  ever  been  put  into 
anv  kind  of  practical  application  ? 

t^rof.  Williams.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  McCumber.  Has  China  ever  made  any  request  to  us  to 
exercise  our  good  offices  to  protect  her  against  the  acquisition  of 
these  concessions  by  other  governments  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  recall  any. 

Senator  McCumber.  When  Grermany  took  possession  of  Kliaochow 
and  obtained  her  rights  in  the  Shantung  Peninsula,  did  China  ever 
request  this  Government  to  intervene  in  any  way? 

Frof .  Williams.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  this  Government  never  has  intervened 
in  any  of  those  matters  or  extended  to  China  her  good  offices  to 
protect  her  against  that. 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  recall  any  such  action. 

Senator  Knox.  Doctor,  do  you  not  recall  that  while  you  were  in 
the  State  Department  there  were  certain  concessions  that  Japan 
demanded  of  China  of  a  monopolistic  character,  and  China  appealed 
to  us  and  we  did  intervene  ana  secured  modifications  of  them « 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  they  do  that,  Senator,  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  1858,  or  did  they  even  refer  to  that  treaty  ? 

Senator  Knox.  I  do  not  recall  whether  they  referred  to  the  treaty, 
but  China  asked  of  us  our  good  offices  to  relieve  her  of  the  burden  of 
these  monopolistic  concessions,  and  we  did  intervene  and  did  secure 
a  very  decicied  modification. 

Senator  McCumber.  She  did  not  base  her  request,  however,  on 
the  treaty  of  1858. 

Senator  Knox.  I  do  not  recall  that.  I  do  not  see  any  other 
ground  on  which  she  could  ask  for  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  wanted  to  know  if  that  treaty  had  fallen 
by  the  wayside  or  whether  it  was  considered  a  live  treaty. 

Prof.  Williams.  After  the  occupation  of  Kiaochow  by  Germany 
and  the  signing  of  the  convention  by  which  she  obtained  not  only  the 
lease  of  that  territory  but  certain  economic  rights  in  the  Province  of 
Shantung,  we  made  a  reservation,  if  I  remember  rightly,  of  our  own 
rights  in  the  case. 
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Senator  Knox.  And  we  put  an  interpretation  upon  the  lease  that 
released  it  from  a  monopolistic  character,  in  which  Japan  acquiesced. 
Is  not  that  correct? 

Prof.  WnxiAMS.  I  think  so.     I  do  not  remember  the  details. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  we  did  nothing  in  regard  to  the  very 
much  greater  and  more  serious  menace  to  China  in  the  matter  of  the 
seizure  by  Germany  of  Kiaochow. 

Prof.  Williams.  Apparently  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  May  I  ask  one  other  question  right  here  ?  If 
I  understood  you  correctly,  in  your  conversation  with  the  President, 
the  President  made  some  reference  at  least  to  Japan  turning  the 
Kiaochow  territory  over  to  China  within  one  year  after  the  signing 
of  the  treaty.     Would  you  kindly  repeat  what  you  said  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  That  was  my  own  suggestion,  as  a  compromise, 
that,  if  Japan  wanted  these  rights  transferred  directly  to  her  and 
China  wanted  them  transferred  directly  to  herself,  possmly  we  might 
introduce  into  the  treaty  a  simple  blanlcet  clause  that  all  government 
propertv  formerly  belonging  to  Germany  in  the  Republic  of  China 
should  be  renounced  by  Germany  and  should  revert  automatically  to 
China;  but  with  this  qualification,  that  since  the  properties  in 
Shantung  had  been  taken  by  Japan  and  were  now  in  the  possession 
of  Japan,  they  should  be  transferred  to  China  by  Japan  within  a  year 
after  the  signature  of  this  treaty. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  did  the  President  say  to  that  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  He  said  that  he  had  not  thought  of  it  particularly 
from  that  angle  and  asked  me  to  write  it  out,  and  I  embodied  that 
in  the  memorandum  which  I  sent  to  him  the  next  day. 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  you  ever  have  any  further  talk  with  the 
President  with  reference  to  that  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  know  of  anjr  conversations  between 
the  President  and  the  Japanese  representatives  in  reference  to  the 
return  of  the  German  rights  to  China  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not,  I  know  that  there  were  such  conver- 
sations, but  I  was  not  present,  and  I  do  not  know  what  was  said. 

Senator  Brandegee.  May  I  ask  the  professor  a  question?  I 
was  called  from  the  room  on  business,  and  you  mav  have  answered 
this.  If  you  have,  just  to  say  so  and  I  will  withdraw  it.  As  1 
recall  it,  the  President  in  his  interview  with  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  the  other  day  stated  that  he  had 
implicit  confidence  in  the  agreement  or  promise  that  Japan  had 
given  to  return  these  rights  or  concessions,  whatever  they  may  be, 
which  she  gets  under  the  treaty,  to  China. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Have  you  stated  in  your  testimony  exactly 
what  that  agreement  made  by  Japan  consisted  of  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  whether 
it  was  a  verbal  statement  between  the  other  representatives,  and 
which  ones,  and  whether  it  appears  at  length  in  the  procfe- verbal: 
whether  it  is  accessible  to  anybody  so  that  they  can  see  in  what 
terms  it  was  couched  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  you  mean  of  a  promise  that  Japan  made 
in  Paris  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes,  sir. 
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Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  has 
mad^  anything  more  than  a  statement  that  her  agreement  of  1915 
would  be  carried  out,  and  that  to  state  it  in  the  treaty  would  be  a 
reflection  upon  her  bona  fides.  Therefore,  it  is  not  stated  in  the 
treaty. 

Senator  Brandegee.  So  far  as  you  know,  was  there  any  assurance 

?;iven  by  any  representative  of  Japan  in  raria,  eith^  to  the  con- 
erence  or  any  member  of  the  American  Commission,  in  addition  to 
what  was  contained  in  the  treaty  promise  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  only  remember  one  case.  I  suppose  that  some- 
thing of  the  sort  may  have  been  said  in  the  council  meeting.  That 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  rememb^  an  interview  between  Viscoimt 
Chinda  and  Secretary  Lansing,  in  which  Viscount  Chinda  said  that 
the  convention  of  1915  must  be  carried  out  exactly,  and  of  course 
that  convention  of  1915  has  annexed  to  it,  you  remember,  an  exchange 
of  notes  in  which  Japan  agrees  upon  four  conditions  to  transfer  the 
leased  territory  to  China. 

Senator  Bbanbegee.  I  have  seen  in  the  newspapers,  I  think,  state- 
ments to  the  effect  thai)  representations  had  very  recently  been  made 
by  Japan  or  some  of  its  spokesmen  to  the  effect  that  while  they  would 
get  out,  they  would  name  no  time  when  they  would  get  out,  and  that, 
and  the  conditions  of  their  getting  out,  and  the  terms  of  their  getting 
out,  were  to  be  decided  by  agreement  to  be  made  at  some  time  in  the 
future  between  Japan  and  China. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Branbegee.  Was  that  correct  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  know.  I  saw  the  report,  myself.  But 
the  four  conditions  of  transfer,  you  will  remember,  were  these.  The 
lease  only  covered  the  waters  of  the  bav  up  to  high-water  mark  and 
two  little  points  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  That  was  all  that  was 
contained  m  the  lease. 

The  first  condition  was  that  the  waters  of  the  bay  should  be  thrown 
open  to  international  trade — the  whole  area  of  the  leased  territorv. 

The  second  condition  was  that  Japan  should  have,  somewhere 
within  the  leased  territory,  a  concession  for  a  settlement  under  her 
exclusive  jiuisdiction. 

The  third  condition  was  that  if  the  other  powers  wanted  an  inter- 
national settlement,  they  should  have  it  elsewhere  on  the  bay. 

The  fourth  condition  was  that  the  disposition  of  the  government 
properties  in  Tsingtao  should  be  settled  by  agreement  between  Japan 
and  China;  and  of  course  the  foiu-th  condition  has  already  been  settled 
by  the  treaty,  which  transfers  aU  these  properties  directly  to  Japan. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  extent  of  Kliaochow  Bay?  If  I 
get  your  idea,  there  are  two  points  on  opposite  sides  of  the  curve,  and 
Sien  there  is  a  zone  of  the  waters  of  the  bay  up  to  hiffh-water  mark 
How  much  area,  in  square  miles,  would  be  contained  within  those 
linodts,  in  the  bay  1 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  recall  the  number  of  square  miles. 

Senator  Bbanbeobe.  I  do  not  want  you  to  be  exactly  accurate, 
of  course,  but  give  us  some  idea. 

Prof.  Williams.  The  bay  is  horseshoe-shaped,  and  it  is  about  15 
xailes  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay  to  high-water  mark  on  the  opposite 
fiide  of  the  bay. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  width  of  the  bay  ? 
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Prof.  Williams.  About  the  same.  I  do  not  remember  exactly. 
The  point  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay  is  very  small.  The  water  is 
very  shallow  there.  There  is  a  bathing  beach  there.  The  point  on 
the  nght  is  a  little  larger,  and  there  has  been,  from  ancient  times,  a 
little  village  there  called  Tsingtao,  which  means  green  island,  and 
that  has  now  grown  into  a  beautiful  city.  The  Germans  have  built 
a  beautiful  city  there;  they  have  buut  docks  and  wharves  and 
dredged. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  and  it  is  all  that  I  care 
to  ask:  If  it  be  true  that  Japai;L  has  agreed  to  get  out  onl^r  in  accord- 
ance with  such  conditions  as  she  may  agree  upon  with  China,  does  it 
not  leave  it  practically  within  the  sole  power  of  Japan  to  get  out  or 
to  stay  on  ?  That  is,  can  she  not  refuse  to  agree  with  China  and  con- 
tinue to  stay  on  the  ground  that  China  is  unreasonable  about  tbe 
conditions^  and  that  the  treaty  provides  that  she  need  not  get  out 
until  they  have  agreed  on  conditions  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  they  have  practically  agreed,  you  see,  in 
this  convention  of  1915;  but  China's  position  was  that  that  treaty 
was  no  longer  binding,  not  only  because  it  was  forced  upon  her,  but 
because,  after  entering  into  tms  convention,  China  herself  declared 
war  upon  Grermany  and  abrogated  all  her  treaties  with  Germany, 
including  thk  lease  of  Kiaochow.  Therefore,  there  was  not  any- 
thing to  be  discussed  between  Japan  and  Germany. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Have  you  any  idea,  from  your  knowlcKlge 
and  experience  of  the  situation  there,  why  it  is  that  Japan  declines 
to  name  a  definite  day — even  a  remote  day — ^when  she  wiD  pet  out  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  should  say  probably  it  was  because  of  tie  atti- 
tude of  China  in  refusing  to  sign  the  treaty. 

Senator  Knox.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  here  ?  Having  reference 
to  the  topography  of  the  bay  and  the  surroimding  country  and  the 

Eeninsula,  generally,  what  relation  do  these  German  rights  "that  have 
een  transferred  to  Japan  have,  economically  and  politically,  to  the 
entire  peninsula  and  to  China,  generally? 

Prof!^  Williams.  The  lease — or  the  convention,  rather — of  March- 
1898,  not  only  transferred,  or  gave  Germany  a  lease  of,  the  bay  and 
territory,  but  also  the  right  to  construct  railways  in  the  Province  of 
Shantung,  and  to  operate  certain  mines  there;  and  also  an  option  on 
all  public  works  that  might  require  foreign  capital  or  skilled  labor. 
These  now  have  passed  to  Japan,  so  that  she  not  only  has  Tsingtao, 
but  she  has  the  right  to  operate  these  mines;  and  she  also  has  the 
option  on  all  pubhc  works  m  the  Province  of  Shantung. 

Senator  Knox.  What  relation  does  that  give  her  to  the  economic 
conditions  in  Shantung  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  It  practically  controls  the  economic  conditions  <rf 
Shantimg. 

Senator  Knox.  And  what  relation  does  it  have  to  the  great  outlet 
to  the  northwest  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  It  is  very  important,  because  Kiaochow  Bay  is  the 
best  bay  on  the  Chinese  coast  north  of  the  Yangtse  River,  and  bv 
the  railway  which  is  already  completed  to  Tsinan  it  connects  -with 
the  main  line  to  Peking  and  by  the  extension  of  that  railroad  will 
connect  with  the  other  railway  from  Hangkow  to  Peking,  and  by 
another  extension  which  has  been  affreed  to  it  will  connect  with.  thSe 
proposed  grand-tnmk  line  the  building  of  which  was  granted  as  a 
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concession  to  Belgium  and  which  is  to  extend  from  the  seacoast  far 
np  into  northwestern  China  towards  Turkestan,  so  that  they  can 
practicaUy  make  it  an  outlet  for  all  the  trade  of  northern  China,  and 
not  only  tne  trade,  but  it  also  taps  the  coal  fields  not  only  of  Shantung 
but  of  Shansi,  one  of  the  largest  fields  in  the  world. 

Senator  Williams.  This  railway  you  are  referring  to  from  Tsing- 
tao,  or  whatever  it  is,  was  that  a  State  railway  or  was  it  built  and 
owned  by  a  German  corporation  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  As  I  stated  awhile  ago,  that  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  it  belonged  to  a  private  corporation,  but  it  is 
stated  that  it  was  a  State-owned  railway. 

Senator  Williams.  I  notice  that  the  language  in  the  treaty  is 
'  *  all  German  rights  in  the  Tsingtau-Tdinanfu  Railway."  That  would 
include  not  only  German  State  rights  but  German  corporation  rights, 
whichever  they  happened  to  be,  would  it,  or  would  it  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  1  should  not  think  so.  I  should  not  think  that 
the  Grerman  Grovemment  could  transfer  private  rights. 

Senator  Williams.  According  to  your  interpretation  that  would 
refer  only  to  German  State  rights  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  If  that  is  the  case,  and  that  is  all  that  (Germany 
had,  that  was  all  she  could  give,  was  it  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  notice  down  below,  when  we  come  to  sub- 
marine cables,  it  uses  the  language  '^German  State  submarine 
cables/*  instead  of  saying  '* German  rights  in  submarine  cables." 

Prof.  Williams.  Y^. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  how  that  distinction  happened 
to  be  made  in  the  lan^age  of  the  treaty  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  ao  not. 

Senator  Williams.  I  notice  still  further  down,  in  article  167,  the 
language,  '*the  movable  and  immovable  property  owned  by  the 
German  State  in  the  territory  of  Kiaochow. 

•Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  notice  about  this  entire  matter  here  in 
articles  156  and  157,  that  the  first  clause  in  article  156  has  the 
language  '*  Germany  renounces."  The  second  clause  transferred 
certain  German  rights  in  a  railway.  The  next  clause  transferred 
certain  German  States  cables.  The  next  clause  transferred  certain 
"movable  and  immovable  property  owned  by  the  German  State." 

iSrof.  Williams.  What  about  iti 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  if  your  interpretation  is  correct,  the 
second  clause  under  article  156  means  German  State  rights  and  not 
German  corporation  rights  of  various  sorts;  and  then,  of  course,  if 
there  were  no  German  State  rights  in  the  railway  none  would  pass 
b^  this  clause.  But  suppose  it  meant,  contrary  to  your  interpreta- 
tion, German  corporation  rights  established  under  the  German 
power  and  transferred  over  to  Japan  when  she  took  possession  and 
therefore  become  subject  to  her  jurisdiction,  just  as  alien  property 
here  taken  over  by  us  becomes  subject  to  us— although  subject,  of 
course,  to  fin^  treaty  disposition.  Now,  coming  down  to  where  it 
is  all  taken  together^  could  it  be  possible  that  this  would  mean  any- 
thing except  such  rights  as  Germany  already  had,  and  could  it  be 
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affected  by  any  change  in  the  status  quo  by  any  action  of  the 
Japanese  subsequent  to  taking  them?  JBecause  I  understood  yoa 
to  say  that  Japan  has  made  certain  assertions  of  right  which  Geonany 
had  not  made,  and  they  were  afraid  that  those  Japanese  assertioiis 
of  right  woidd  come  in  under  this  treaty. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  imderstand  how  those  Japanese  assertions 
of  right  might  come  in  under  the  treaty  of  1915,  if  that  was  a  proper 
interpretation,  but  I  do  not  see  how  tney  would  come  in  imder  any 
possiole  interpretation  of  this  treaty^  if  this  treaty  stood  alone. 

Prof.  Williams.  I  think  you  are  right. 

Senator  Williams.  And  as  an  agreement  between  us  and  Germany 
it  does  stand  alone. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  When  I  yielded  to  Senator  Williams  I  had  not 
finished  my  questions  as  to  the  topo^aphical  conditions,  and  I  should 
like  to  recur  to  them.  You  spoke  ^  tne  relatiye  yalue  of  the  harbw 
at  Eiaochow. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Is  it  correct  that  there  is  a  permanent  d^tJi  of 
water  there  that  will  allow  the  largest  ships  to  come  right  to  the 
docks  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  but  that,  I  think,  is  due  to  the  dredging 
done  by  the  Germans  since  they  took  possession. 

Senator  Knox.  It -is  a  permanent  improyement,  howeyer? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  As  compared  with  the  remaining  littoral  of  the 
bay,  how  is  it  as  to  water  there  ? 

rrof .  Williams.  It  is  the  only  place  where  there  is  a  good  depth 
of  water.  When  you  go  farther  up  the  bay  the  water  is  y^y  shallow 
and  before  any  otner  settlement  could  be  made  there  woidd  haye  to 
be  some  further  dredeing. 

Senator  Knox.  Ana  as  compared,  say,  with  the  harbor  at  Shanghai, 
what  is  the  relatiye  yalue  of  the  harbor  of  Kiaochow? 

Prof.  Williams.  It  is  yery  much  more  yaluable  than  the  harbor  at 
Shanghai,  because  the  large  ocean-going  steamers  do  not  as  a  rule 
go  up  to  Shanghai  unlesQ  they  are  first  lightered.  Shanghai  is  14 
miles  u|>  from  tne  mouth  of  the  riyer,  and  most  of  the  large  steamers 
anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  riyer.  So  here  at  Kiaochow  you  have  a 
yery  much  more  advantageous  port,  because  the  largest  ocean-going 
steamer  can  go  alongside  the  wharf. 

Senator  Knox.  So  tliat  in  effect  the  possession  and  control  of  the 
harbor  at  Kiaochow  is  the  mouth,  or  the  inlet,  of  the  great  trans- 
portation lines  that  lead  not  only  up  through  the  peninstua  itself  but 
on  to  Peking  and  then  on  to  the  northwest. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask. 

Senator  Harding.  Before  you  set  away  from  the  inquiry  made  by 
Senator  WiUiams,  ia  it  your  understanding  that  the  language  em- 
ployed in  the  relinquishment  and  transfer  oi  rights  was  suggested  by 
the  Japanese  commissioners. 

Proi.  Williams.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  should  like  to  ask  Prof.  Williams  a  queatioii 
about  the  treaty,  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  concluded. 
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Senator  Hardino.  I  am  through. 

Senator  McCumbbb.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Brande- 
gee)  in  his  question  su^ested,  at  least  as  I  imderstood  him,  that 
there  was  a  provision  in  the  treaty  between  Japan  and  China  whereby 
Japan  agrees  to  restore  Kiaochow  Bay  on  certain  conditions,  and 
those  conditions  were  to  be  agreed  upon  between  China  and  Japan. 
Are  there  any  conditions  that  are  to  be  agreed  upon  by  China  and 
Japan  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  transfer  of  Kiaochow  Bay, 
eitner  in  the  treaty  or  m  the  note  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  There  is  none  in  the  convention  of  1915  or  the 
not^.  The  conditions  are  expressly  stated.  They  are  not  reserved 
to  be  made  thereafter. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  that.  That  is,  the 
very  first  proposition  is  this: 

When  after  tennination  of  the  preeent  war  the  leased  territory  on  Kiaochow  Bay  is 
completely  left  to  the  free  diapoeition  of  Japan,  the  Japanese  Qovemment  will  reetore 
the  said  leased  territory  to  Cnina  under  me  following  conditions 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  first  condition  is  simply  this: 

1.  The  whole  of  Kiaochow  Bay  to  be  opened  as  a  commercial  port. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  only  condition  there  is  that  when  it  is 
returned  it  is  to  be  opened  as  a  commercial  port  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  that  means  for  the  commerce  of  all 
nations  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  that  is  all. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  is  no  string  whatever  tied  to  that? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  Let  ns  come  back,  then,  to  the  first  propo- 
sition: 

When  after  termination  of  the  present  war  the  leased  territory  on  Kiaochow  Bay 
18  conrpletely  left  to  the  free  disposal  of  Japan,  the  Japanese  Government  will  restore 
the  said  leased  territory  to  China. 

"After  termination  of  the  present  war*'  would  naturally  be  con- 
strued to  mean  immediately  after,  would  it  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  should  think  it  would  require  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  before  it  could  be  terminated. 

Scoiator  McCumber.  That  would  be  the  termination  of  the  war  by 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  yoiu*  construction  of  the  treaty  would 
be  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Japan  to  proceed  immediately — that 
is,  within  a  reasonable  time — to  retransfer  the  rights  she  obtained 
from  Germany  in  Kiaochow  Bay  to  China  ? 

ftof .  Williams.  Only  the  lease. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  the  rights  that  she  obtained;  and  the 
ri^ts  were  those  of  a  lessee  only. 

jProf.  Williams.  That,  of  coinrse,  does  not  carry  with  it  the  rail- 
way and  miningrights. 

Senator  Mcuumber.  No;  those  are  dealt  with  under  other  sub- 
divisions. 
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Prof.  Williams.  And  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Japan  will,  when  the  war  is  ended,  carry  out  h^ 
promise;  but  that  the  promise  is  wholly  unsatisfactory,  because  while 
she  is  to  transfer  to  Cnina  the  lease,  which  has  yet  78  years  to  run, 
she  obtains  a  perpetual  concession  on  the  port,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  of  any  consequence  handed  back. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  What  is  that  concession,  that  she  obtains  at 
the  port?  I  am  asking  you  for  information  on  this,  because  the 
second  proposition  to  me  is  very  much  clouded. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb  (reading) : 

Second,  a  conceaaion  under  the  exclusive  jurisdication  of  Japaa,  to  be  establiahed 
at  a  place  deaignat^  by  the  Japanese  Government. 

That  signifies  nothing  to  me,  because  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant 
by  it,  and  I  would  like  to  have  your  view  of  it. 

Prof.  Williams.  In  the  Far  East,  especially  in  China,  the  word 
'^concession"  has  a  very  definite  meaning.  For  instance,  there  is  in 
Shanghai  a  French  concession  where  there  is  a  French  settlement. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  lease.  It  is  indeterminate.  There  is  also  an 
international  settlement  there  which  includes  the  former  British 
concession,  and  territory  which  was  offered  to  the  United  States  for  an 
American  concession. 

Then  at  Canton  there  are  two  concessions,  a  British  and  a  French 
concession.  At  Tientsin  there  are  several  concessions;  there  are, 
altogether,  nine,  I  believe. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  They  are  concessions  covering  what  territory  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Covering  territory  for  the  residence  and  trade  "of 
the  citizens,  I  suppose,  of  tne  power  concerned. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  In  each  instance  they  would  cover  how  many 
acres  or  square  miles,  or  whatever  territorial  unit  you  desire  to  use ! 

Prof.  Williams.  In  Shanghai — perhaps  that  is  not  a  good  illus- 
tration, but  I  can  use  it — the  French  concession  at  Shanghai  is  about 
four  miles  long  by  perhaps  on  an  average  a  mile  wide;  about  4  square 
miles. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  It  can  be  used  for  what  purpose? 

Prof.  Williams.  For  the  residence  of  French  and  other  foreign 
nationalities,  and  for  their  trade.  There  is  a  French  municipality 
there. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then  your  view  is  that  the  concession  men- 
tioned in  subdivision  No.  2  of  the  note,  is  a  concession  similar  to  that 
granted  to  the  other  powers? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  That  is,  a  place  for  the  residence  of  Japanese 
for  the  purpose  of  trade  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  quite  so. 

Senator  Bobah.  Senator,  may  I  ask  a  question  right  there  ? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Certainly. 

Senator  Bobah.  You  speak  of  this  concession  as  a  place  of  residence 
and  trade  and  so  forth.  To  what  extent  does  that  exclude  the  Chinee 
from  control  over  that  particular  territory  ?  Have  they  any  say  with 
regard  to  the  policing  of  it,  or  the  administration  of  tne  laws  of  the 
country  over  it,  and  so  forth? 

Prof.  Williams.  We  have  three  varieties  of  concessions  in  China. 
There  are  those  like  Shanghai,  which  are  poUced  entirely  by  the 
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foreign  mxinicipality,  having  foreign  policemen.  There  are  others 
which  are  open  to  Onina  herself,  which  are  policed  by  China.  In  this 
case  this  is  to  be  under  the  exclusive  jurisoiction  of  Japan,  and  pre- 
sumably the  policingwould  be  hy  the  Japanese. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  to  all  mtents  and  purposes — that  is,  as  a 
practical  proix)sition — the  Chinese  would  be  excluded  entirely  from 
that  territory  ? 

Prof.  WtLUAMS.  No.  Originally  that  was  the  meaning  of  these 
concessions.  When  they  first  opened  up  five  ports  for  foreign  resi- 
dents they  did  not  allow  the  Chinese  to  reside  in  the  concessions;  but 
during  the  Taipin^  rebellion  there  was  such  disorder  in  those  settle- 
ments that  the  Chinese  were  allowed  to  crowd  into  those  concessions 
for  protection,  and  since  that  they  have  lived  in  the  foreign  conces- 
sions, imder  foreign  control,  and  they  can  go  in  there. 

Senator  Borah.  In  some  of  these  concessions  imder  the  jimsdiction 
of  foreign  GovemmentSj  have  you  not  heard  of  places  where  there  are 
signs  in  the  parks,  "Chmese  and  dogs  not  admitted  here"  ? 

rrot.  Williams.  Yes;  that  used  to  be  a  sign  in  the  park  at  Shanghai. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  concession  will  be  the  same,  you  imder- 
stand;  as  is  granted  to  these  other  great  nations  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes,  except  that  it  specifies  particularly  that  it 
is  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes,  I  imderstand ;  and  the  same  as  Great 
Britain  and  France  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  certain  territory 
within  the  confines  of  their  concessions. 

Prof.  Williams.  In  these  concessions,  as  a  rule,  the  foreign  resi- 
dents have  a  vote  if  they  pay  a  certain  amoimt  of  tax,  whether  they 
are  citizens  of  the  nationality  owning  the  concession  or  not.  They 
have  votes  in  the  election  of  the  council. 

Senator  WiLLiABfs.  Senator,  are  you  through  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Going  back  to  the  question  I  was  interrogating 
you  upon  when  I  quit,  was  this  Tsingtao-Tsinanfu  Railway  built  with 
money  out  of  the  German  treasury,  or  was  it  built  with  German 
capitalists'  money  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  It  ia  supposed  to  have  been  built  with  money 
subscribed  by  German  capitalists  and  Chinese  capitalists. 

Senator  Williams.  It  was,  then,  built  by  the  joint  capital  of  both 
countries  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  but  there  is  very  little  Chinese  capital  in  it. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  this  railway  owes  its  existence  to  the 
men  whoput  up  the  money  and  paid  for  it  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  That  being  the  case,  independent  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  who  should  guarantee  them  their  property  rights,  or  who 
should  secure  them  finally,  somebody  ought  to  do  so,  do  you  not 
think  so? 

Prof.  Williams.  Do  you«mean  to  guarantee  their  interest  ? 

Senator  Williams.  les;  their  capital  property  rights  to  the  rail- 
w^s  built  with  their  own  money. 

Prof.  Williams.  No  doubt  that  will  be  adjusted  in  the  end,  and 
they  will  recover. 
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Senator  Williams.  I  just  wanted  to  get  into  the  record  the  idea 
that  under  any  aspect  of  it,  either  yours  or  mine  or  that  of  anybody 
else,  ought  these  people  who  put  up  the  money  to  build  the  railroad 
to  be  robbed  of  tneir  money  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Certainly  not. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then,  Dr.  WiUiams,  it  is  your  beUef  that 
Japan  will  carry  out  the  provisions  in  the  treaty  and  notes  with 
China? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

S^iator  McCuMBEE.  In  other  words,  that  Japan  will  retransfer 
the  whole  of  Kiaochow  Bav  to  China,  to  be  op^ied  as  a  commercial 
port  ?    You  think  that  will  be  done  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  reserving,  of  course,  her  own  settlements — 
her  own  concessions. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Yes;  but  I  am  speaking  of  that  part  of  it. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  The  only  thing,  then,  that  will  be  left  which 
you  think  is  not  just  to  China  is  that  Japan  will  ask  for  this  concession, 
and  insist  upon  this  concession  of  a  few  square  miles  for  a  place  of 
residence  for  her  citizens,  the  same  as  has  been  granted  to  the  oUier 
great  nations  of  Europe  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Senator  Bobah.  Who  says  it  will  be  a  few  square  miles  ?  How  do 
you  know  it  will  be  a  few  square  miles  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  the  whole  leased  territory  is  not  very  large^ 
and  this  concession  is  to  be  at  some  point  within  the  leased  territory, 
so  that  it  can  not  be  very  large. 

Senator  Bobah.  It  may  be  all  there  is  of  it,  may  it  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  all  the  port  of  Kiaochow, 
because  as  you  see  the  Treaty  transfers  aU  the  public  property  there 
to  Japan^  and  most  of  it  is  public  property. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Will  it  be  any  greater  than  that  which  other 
countries  hold  there? 

Prof.  Williams.  Hold  at  other  ports  ? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Yes. 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Other  countries  do  not  hold  any 
concession  at  Baaochow,  do  they  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  at  Kiaochow,  but  in  other  parts  of  China. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  they  hold  them  at  other  ports. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  said.  ** there.'' 

Senator  McCumbeb.  When  I  said  **  there    I  meant  in  China. 

Senator  Moses.  There  is  no  question  in  the  Chinese  mind  as  to  the 
point  to  be  selected  by  the  Japanese,  is  there  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No  doubt  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  not  the  Japanese  already  b^gun  buying  up 
additional  property  near  the  town  of  Tsingtao  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  they  have  expropriated  a  large  piece  of 
property  back  of  the^  town  clear  across  tne  peninsula,  ^though  the 
peasants  were  unwilling  to  sell,  they  compelled  them  to  dispose  of  the 
property  to  them. 

Senator  Williams.  How  far  does  that  run  back) 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  know.     Not  very  far. 
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Senator  Moses.  And  it  is  at  that  point,  is  it  not,  that  all  the 
wharves  and  pubKc  property  and  the  cable  landing  are? 

Prof.  Williams.  They  are  in  Tsingtao,  yes ;  and  the  railway  termi- 
nal is  there  also. 

Senator  Moses.  All  that  property  is  transferred  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  from  Germany  to  Japan  without  charges,  is  it  not? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes,  without  charges. 

Senator  Moses.  Including  certain  specified  cables  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  in  that  respect  that  property  is  segregated 
under  the  terms  of  the  treatv  from  all  other  German  property,  is  it 
not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  All  other  German  property  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  isput  into  a  pool  for  the  benefit  oi  the  allied  powers. 

Prof.  Williams.  That  is  so. 

Senator  Moses.  While  these  specified  properties  are  taken  out  and 
delivered  directly  to  Japan  ^nthout  charges  of  any  character? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  There  was  a  cable  commission  in  the  organization 
of  the  peace  conference,  was  there  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  there  was. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  that  cable  commission  recommend  the  segre- 
gation of  these  particular  cable  properties? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  understood  that  all  cables 
were  to  go  into  a  pool. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  these  cables  were 
excepted  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  None  except  that  Japan  wanted  them. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  Japan  insistent  upon  that  point? 

Prof.  Williams.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Moses.  You  spoke,  Doctor,  of  a  meeting  of  the  conference 
held  on  January  28. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  At  which  you  stated  also  that  the  general  subject 
of  consideration  was  the  disposition  of  the  German  colonies. 

Prof.  Williams.  That  was  on  the  27th. 

Senator  Moses.  Specifying  particularly  the  islands  north  of  the 
Eouator  and  the  German  possessions  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  it  then  made  known  that  prior  arrangements 
had  been  entered  into  for  the  disposition  of  those  properties  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  should  have  said  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  not 
simply  those  north  of  the  Equator. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  it  stated  at  that  meeting  of  the  conference 
that  prior  arrangements  had  been  definitely  made  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  was  stated  in  the  conference. 
I  do  not  recoUect  hearing  it  there,  but  I  had  heard  of  it  before  that. 

Senator  Moses.  That  was  the  fact,  however. 
Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  There  was  also  a  provision  with  respect  to  direct 
n^otiations  between  Germany  and  Japan  in  the  disposition  of  the 
Kiaochow  property,  was  there  not  ? 
Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 
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Senator  Moses.  Were  any  such  direct  negotiations  ever  had,  to 
your  knowledge  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  any  negotiations  ever  had  except  such  as 
were  had  by  the  council  of  four  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Senator  Moses.  In  other  words,  the  council  of  four  having  reached 
a  determination  of  what  should  be  done  with  those  properties,  notified 
Germanyof  their  decision,  did  they  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  tMnk  so,  except  that  Germany  was 
notified  when  she  received  the  treaty. 

Senator  Moses.  I  mean  when  she  received  the  treaty. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  you  ever  see  the  letter  lodged  with  the  Presi- 
dent by  certain  members  of  the  American  peace  commission  with 
reference  to  the  Shantung  matter  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Are  you  familiar  with  its  contents  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  could  not  quote  it.  I  only  know  in  a  general 
way  that  it  was  advising  against  the  transfer  of  these  German  rights 
directly  to  Japan. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  they  suggest  an  alternative  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  remember  that  they  did. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  the  protest  emphatic  1 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Upon  what  ground  1 

Prof.  Williams.  I  should  hardly  call  it  a  protest.  It  was  an 
argument  against  the  proposed  disposition  of  those  properties. 
I  can  not  recall  the  argument  now. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  it  an  argument  of  some  length  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  it  was  I  should  think  about  three  pages 
of  typewriting. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  the  communication  wholly  argumentative 
in  its  tone  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  The  President  told  us  the  other  day  that  it  was 
not  an  argument,  that  it  was  an  assertion. 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  that  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion. 
It  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  argument. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  vSubstantially  what  was  it,  Doctor? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  can  not  recall  it,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  were  the  signatories  to  it  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Gen.  Bliss. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  participate  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  that  particular  document,  argument,  protest,  or  whatever 
you  term  it? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  Senator,  Gen.  Bliss  asked  me  to  come  to  his 
office  one  evening  and  he  read  me  an  outline  of  it  and  asked  me  what 
I  thought  of  it,  and  I  told  him  I  thought  it  was  very  good,  and  he  asked 
me  if  I  had  anything  further  to  suggest,  and  I  told  nim  I  would  think 
it  over;  and  in  the  morning  I  did  suggest  one  item  only. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  was  that  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  That  was  that  we  ought  to  explain  to  the  council 
what  was  meant  by  the  restitution  of  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow. 
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What  I  meant  was  to  call  attention  to  the  four  conditions  under  which 
the  r^titution  was  to  be  made. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  mean  you  thought  it  ou^t 
to  explain  to  the  coimcil  that  the  restitution  of  Kiaochow  did  not 
mean  the  restitution  of  Shantung  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  onl]^  that,  but  that  it  did  not  mean  the  entire 
restitution  of  the  port  to  C^iina,  because  Japan  woidd  retain  practical 
control  of  the  port  by  having  its  concession  there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Woidd  she  control  the  economic 
rights  which  she  had  in  Shantung  ? 

Prof.  WiLiJAMS.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Therefore  if  she  carried  out  her 
promise  in  full,  and  yet  retained  what  you  suggest  she  would  retain, 
would  she  retain  substantial  control  of  Shantung  Province  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Economic  control,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Economic  control  would  be  sub- 
stantial control,  would  it  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  of  course  the  Chinese  will  be  there  in  nominal 
political  control. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  nominal  political  control  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  I  understand  from  your  answer 
to  Senator  Moses  that  these  particular  portions  of  the  treaty  r^arding 
German  property  are  drafted  in  a  fashion  diflferent  from  the  other 
provisions  of  the  treaty  regarding  the  disposition  of  German  property  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  the  property  here  disposed  of, 
instead  of  being  put  in  a  pool  for  the  Allied  and  Associated  Govern- 
ments, as  in  the  disposition  of  other  German  properties,  is  given 
direct! V  to  Japan  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  that  correct? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Moses.  May  I  ask  one  question  right  there? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Certainly. 

Senator  Moses.  These  provisions  of  the  treaty  relating  to  Shan- 
tung were  drafted  by  the  Japanese  drafting  committee,  were  they  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Certainly  our  experts  did  not 
draft  them,  did  they? 

Prof.  Williams.  They  did  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  they  asked  to  draft  them  at 
any  time  ? 

rrot.  Williams.  Not»this  particular  clause,  but  we  did  draft  other 
clauses  relating  to  German  nghts  in  China. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  your  opinion,  whatever  shall 
transpire  in  future  respecting  this  matter,  in  relation  to  the  carrying 
out  OT  the  promises  that  have  been  given  to  China,  Japan  will  nave 
virtual  economic  control  of  Shantung  in  any  event,  will  she  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  think  so. 

Senator  HixcHcocKi  Doctor,  will  you  let  me  refer  to  two  or  three 
clauses  in  the  treaty  by  which  Japan  cedes  to  China  certain  rights 
which  she  had  theretofore  enjoyed  in  China  ?  I  believe  they  begin 
at  article  128. 
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Prof.  Williams.  You  mean  certain  rights  which  Germany  en- 
joyed? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Certain  rights  which  Grermany  cedes  to 
China.     Can  you  give  an  outUne  of  what  those  are  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  May  I  ask  relative  to  the  value  of  those  conces- 
sions as  compared  with  the  concession  made  in  Shantung? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Let  the  doctor  state  it  in  his  own  way.  I 
am  tryi^  to  get  at  how  China  benefits  by  that. 

Prof.  Williams.  Article  128  of  the  treaty  reads  as  follows: 

Grermany  renounces  in  favor  of  China  all  benefits  and  privileges  resulting  from  the 
provisions  of  the  final  protocol  signed  at  Peking  on  September  7»  1901,  and  from  all 
annexes,  notes,  and  documents  supplementary  thereto. 

That  refers  to  the  German  share  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  and  the 
right  to  maintain  legation  guards  in  Peking  and  along  the  raihray 
between  Peking  and  the  sea,  and  a  share  of  certain  territories  in  the 
city  of  Peking  which  were  set  aside  for  legation  purposes. 

Senator  M^Dumiber.  That  is  one  thing  that  China  gets  that  Japan 
does  not  secure  ? 

Prof.  WiLLiAJHs.  Oh,  Japan  does  not  get  that,  of  course. 

Senator  Knox.  Japan  still  has  her  own  share  in  the  Boxer 
indemnity? 

Prof.  VviLLiAMS.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  she  still  has  her  own  compound  in  Peking  ? 

Prof.  WiLLiAHS.  Yes. 

Senator  Hftchcock.  Go  on. 

Prof.  Williams.  The  last  sentence  in  article  128  reads: 

She  likewise  renounces  in  favor  of  China  any  claim  to  indemnities  accruing  there- 
under  subsequent  to  March  14,  1917. 

That  is,  there  will  be  no  payment  to  Germany  of  any  balance  of 
the  Boxer  indemnity  after  March  4,  1917. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Can  you  state  in  a  general  way  the  benefits 
which  China  derives  out  of  it  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes.  I  do  not  remember  how  much  has  been 
paid,  but  Germany's  claim  was  about  90,000,000  taels.  if  I  remember 
rightly,  and  on  that  there  has  been  paid,  of  course,  tne  interest  and 
amortization  for  some  12  or  13  years.  I  presume  there  must  be 
50,000,000  or  60,000,000  taels  still  outstanding.     I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  How  much  is  a  tael  ? 

Senator  Williams.  There  is  that  much  due  still  from  China  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  think  so.  I  am  only  guessing,  because  I  can  not 
make  the  calculation  in  my  own  mind. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  the  value  of  the  tael! 

Prof.  Williams.  The  tael  at  present  is  worth  a  little  more  than  the 
gold  dollar.     Before  the  war  it  was  worth  about  70  cents  gold. 

Senator  Kjnox.  What  taels  are  those — ^haikwan  taels  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Protocol  taels,  not  ha^ikwan  taels.  Before  tJie 
war  the  value  of  the  tael  was  from  60  cents  to  70  cents  somewh^B. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Proceed  with  the  next  article. 

Prof.  Williams.  Article  129  reads: 

From  the  coining  into  force  of  the  present  treaty  the  high  contracting  portiee  ahiU 
apply,  in  so  far  as  concerns  them  respectively: 

(1)  The  arrangement  of  August  29,  1902,  regarding  the  new  Chinese  customs  tariff. 
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In  1902  there  was  a  revision  of  the  customs  tariff,  which  was  to 
bring  it  up  to  an  effective  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  imports  and 
exports. 

Senator  HncHCOCK.  Can  you  assess  what  that  amoimts  to  or  give 
any  impression  of  the  benefit  derived  ? 

rrof.  Williams.  I  do  not  understand  why  that  was  put  in. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  will  see  immediately  following  it  that 
Germany  lose^  whatever  advantage  or  privilege  sne  had  there,  while 
the  other  nations  retain  it. 

Prof.  Williams.  It  says: 

(2)  The  arrangement  of  September  27,  ld05,  regarding  Whang-Poo,  and  the  pro- 
visioiial  supplementary  arrangement  of  April  4,  1912. 

Senator  HncHCOCK.  Those  were  customs  concessions  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  have  not  finished  the  sentence: 

China,  however,  will  no  longer  be  bound  to  grant  to  Germany  the  advantages  or 
privileges  which  sne  allowed  to  Germany  under  these  arrangements. 

That  is,  Gertnany  will  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  most  favored  nation 
clause  when  it  comes  to  paying  duty  on  German  goods  going  into 
China.  China  can  make  her  own  tariff  arrangements.  Germany  can 
not  have  any  share  in  the  improvements  of  the  Whangpoo  River. 

Senator  HncHCOCK.  Then,  article  130. 

Prof.  Williams.  Article  130  reads: 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  this  part,  Germany  cedes  to  China  all 
the  buildings,  wharves,  and  pontoons,  barracks,  forts,  arms  and  munitions  of  war, 
vessels  of  all  kinds,  wireless  telegraphy  installations,  and  other  public  property 
belonging  to  the  German  Government,  which  are  situated  or  may  be  in  the  German 
concessions  at  Tientsin  and  Hankow  or  elsewhere  in  Chinese  territory. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  wharves  and  barracks  belonging  to  Ger- 
many amount  to  a  great  deal,  except  that  there  are  barracks  in 
Peking  for  the  accommodation  of,  say,  500  men,  and  possibly  a 
similar  barracks  at  Hankow. 

Senator  Moses.  The  Peking  barracks  are  for  the  legation  guard? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  the  Peking  barracks  are  for  the  legation 
guard,  but  Germany  is  not  to  have  a  legation  guard  there  any 
longer,  and  the  other  public  property  belonging  to  the  German 
Government  at  Tientsin  and  HanKow — I  do  not  know  how  much 
that  is,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  much. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Then  article  131  speaks  for  itself? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  under  article  131  Germany  undertakes  to 
restore  to  China  within  12  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  treaty  all  the  astronomical  instruments  which  her  troops  carried 
away  from  China  in  1900-1901.    • 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  in  article  132  Germany  agrees  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  leases  from  the  Chinese  Government  under  which 
the  German  concessions  at  Hankow  and  Tientsin  are  now  held  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes.  There  are  two  German  concessions  in 
China,  one  at  Tientsin,  which  is  along  the  water  front  about  a  mile, 
I  should  think,  in  length,  along  the  river  and  perhaps  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  depth;  I  could  not  say  exactly.  At  Hankow  there  is 
also  a  rather  large  concession.     These  are  returned  to  China. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Is  there  any  considerable  value  to  these 
concessions  ? 
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Prof.  Williams.  Yes,  they  are  valuable.  Of  course  the  property 
in  them  is  mostly  private  property,  but  it  will  no  longer  be  controUea 
by  a  German  municipality.  They  will  be  under  the  (Mnese  municipal 
control  and  policing. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  China  recovers  her  whole  sovereign  rights  in 
these  concessions  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  abrogation  of  Germany's  right  to  the  most 
favored  nation  treatment  in  the  tariflf  would  only  benefit  Germany's 
rivals  in  trade  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  quite  so. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Chinese  trade  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Professor,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Certainly. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  were  advisor  to  the  American  commb- 
sion? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  plenary  council? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  When  you  attended  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can conmiission  you  heard  all  tnat  was  said,  did  you  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  did  not  attend  any  of  the  meetings  of  the 
American  commission.  I  only  attended  five  meetings  of  the  council 
of  ten  and  one  meeting  of  the  council  of  five. 

Senator  Brandegee.  On  those  occasions  were  you  where  you  could 
hear  all  that  went  on  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Oh,  yes,  I  could  hear  everything  that  went  on. 

Senator  Brandegee.  K  you  had  been  a  member  of  the  Americaa 
Commission,  would  you  have  voted  to  transfer  Shantung  to  Japan  I 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  do  you  think  would  have  been  the 
result  if  we  had  refused  to  vote  in  favor  of  transferring  Shantung  to 
Japan? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what 
would  have  happened.  The  Japanese  delegation  in  Paris  probably 
would  not  have  signed  the  treaty,  and  Great  Britain  ana  France 
felt  that  they  were  bound  to  support  Japan's  claim.  It  would  have 
heen  an  impass6.     What  would  nave  happened  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  what  I  want  to  get  light  upon  is  this: 
Although  you  think  the  result  might  have  been  an  impass£,  still  you 
would  not  have  voted  to  give  Shantung  to  Japan  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  think  more  damage  would  be  done 
by  giving  Shantung  to  Japan  than  would  have  resulted  if  Japan  had 
decuned  to  sign  the  treaty  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  do  I  understand  you  to  mean  by 
''returni^  Shantung  to  Japan?" 

Prof.  Williams.  I  should  not  have  said  Shantimg.  I  should  have 
said  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  Senator  spoke  of  returning  Shantung. 
Of  course,  all  there  is  in  Shantimg  is  simply  the  right  to  the  railway, 
is  it  not? 
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Prof.  Williams.  The  rights  to  the  railways,  mines,  and  the  option 
on  all  public  works  requiring  foreign  capitiJ  and  skill. 

Senator  Brandeoeb.  I  shnply  wanted  to  say,  Professor,  for  your 
information  and  for  the  information  of  Senator  McCumber  as  well, 
that  when  I  spoke  of  transferring  Shantung,  I  merely  used  a  brief 
expression  to  indicate  what  was  transferred. 

JProf .  Williams.  That  is  the  way  I  took  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Brief  and  comprehensive. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  article  132  it  says: 

China,  restored  to  the  full  exercise  of  her  soverei^  rights  in  the  above  areas,  declares 
her  intention  of  opening  them  to  international  residence  and  trade. 

So  that  under  article  132  China  also  grants  to  all  of  the  countries 
the  ri^ht  to  obtain  concessions  at  that  point,  does  she  not? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is,  places  for  international  trade.  Is 
not  that  included  in  the  concession  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  It  means  that  those  places  will  not  be  closed,  as 
most  Chinese  cities  and  ports  are,  but  that  although  thev  are  taken 
over  by  China  they  remain  open  for  foreign  residence  anci  trade. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  foreigners  may  live  there? 

Prof.  Williams.  That  foreigners  may  live  there. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  own  property  there  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  same  as  Japan  might  have  a  concession 
and  ownproperty 

Prof.  Williams.  No  ;  it  is  quite  different. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  Kiaoch6w  Bay  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  it  is  different  from  that.  These  concessions 
which  have  heretofore  been  administered  by  Germany  in  Hankow 
and  Tientsin  will  now  be  administered  by  a  Chinese  municipahty, 
but,  unlike  other  Chinese  cities,  they  will  be  open  for  the  residence  of 
Americans  or  Etiropeans. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  it  will  be  opened  for  trade  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes ;  opened  for  trade. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  will  have  the  same  commercial  rights  here 
as  Japan  would  obtain  in  Kiaochow  Bay  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  The  same  right  to  trade,  but  not  the  same  control 
of  the  district. 

Senator  Harding.  Doctor,  are  you  in  any  way  famiUar  with  the 
reaction  in  China  as  the  result  of  this  transfer  of  German  rights  to 
Jap  an  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  remember  reading  the  telegrams,  of  course,  that 
came  immediately  after  the  treaty  was  read  before  the  plenary  coimcil 
on  the  6th  of  May.  Of  course  I  was  not  present;  but  I  was  told  by 
the  Chinese  that  they  made  certain  reservations  protesting  against 
the  proposed  transfer  of  these  German  rights  at  Kiaochow  to  Japan; 
but  when  the  conference  met  the  next  day  with  the  Germans  to  have 
the  treaty  signed  the  Chinese  refused  to  sign.  Immediately  in 
Peking  there  was  a  great  uproar,  and  a  mob  composed  of  several 
thousand  students  tried  to  march  into  the  legation  quarter  to  appeal 
to  the  American  minister  and  the  British  minister,  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  quarter,  and  they  went  to  the  home  of  Tsao 
Ju-Hn,  who  was  the  minister  of  communications,  and  burned  his 
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house  and  beat  him  up,  and  also  met  the  Chinese  minister  to  Japan, 
who  had  signed  the  conventions  of  last  September,  and  injured  nim 
very  seriously.  Then,  shortly  after  that,  there  began  throughout 
China  an  economic  war,  a  boycott  of  Japanese  trade. 

Senator  Harding.  I  want  to  ask  particularly  about  that.  What 
do  you  know  about  the  character  and  the  extent  of  the  Chinese 
economic  boycott  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  It  is  a  very  serious  one  if  it  lasts.  We  had  some 
experience  in  1904  when  they  boycotted  us  over  the  exclusion  treaty, 
do  you  remember  ? 

Senator  Harding.  Inasmuch  as  the  impelling  purpose  of  this  treaty 
is  the  promotion  of  permanent  peace  of  the  world,  do  you  regard  the 
situation  in  China  as  a  menace  to  that  peace  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  a  menace  to  peace.  I  think 
that  so  long  as  the  question  remains  as  it  is  there  will  be  occasion 
for  strife  between  the  Japanese  and  the.  Chinese,  and  outbreaks  like 
that  which  occurred  a  few  days  ago  in  Chang  Chim  in  Manchuria, 
where  a  number  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  were  Killed. 

Senator  Harding.  What  UkeUhood  is  there  in  such  development 
of  our  involvement  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  There  is  no  occasion  for  our  being  involved  unless 
there  should  be  an  attack  upon  the  territorial  intemty  of  eith^ 
power  by  some  outside  power.  I  suppose  we  would  be  mvolved  in 
that  case,  imder  the  league  of  nations,  provided  there  is  such  a  league 
of  nations  established,  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  would  be  involved 
otherwise. 

Senator  Moses.  Suppose  there  should  be  a  general  antiforeign 
movement  in  China  and  some  of  our  nationals  should  be  killed  or 
their  property  destroyed  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Such  antiforeim  movements  ore  very  xmlikely. 
The  treatment  of  Europeans  and  Americans  in  China  in  the  last  10 
years  has  been  above  reproach,  and  they  have  been  very  careful  not 
to  attack  foreigners. 

Senator  Harding.  Going  back  for  a  moment  to  the  economic 
boycott,  is  it  Ukely  to  extend  to  those  who  are  parties  to  this  treaty 
because  they  ignore  Chinese  rights  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  There  has  been  talk  of  that,  but  my  experience 
with  the  boycott  in  China  is  that  after  a  certain  number  of  months 
the  people  get  tired  of  it  and  the  thing  peters  out. 

Senator  Harding.  You  think,  then,  that  that  is  only  a  temporary 
expression  of  Chinese  resentment  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes.  Of  course,  it  may  be  more  serious  than  I 
think,  because  China,  of  course,  has  imdergone  a  great  change  in  the 
last  few  years.  Since  the  repubUc  has  oeen  established  there  is 
much  more  interest  being  taken  in  pubUc  affairs  by  the  people  gen- 
erally than  before,  and  it  may  result  in  something  much  more  serious 
than  I  think. 

Senator  McCumber.  One  question,  on  another  subject,  I  want  to 

f;et  the  sentiment  of  the  Chinese  people  with  reference  to  our  exclusion 
aw.     Is  there  a  feeling  of  resentment  or  enmity  on  accoimt  of  thatf 
Prof.  Williams.  Almost  none  at  aU.     There  has  been,  in  the  past, 
in  the  Province  of  Kwangtung,  from  which  most  of  the  Chinese  laborers 
have  come  to  the  United  States,  but  elsewhere  there  is  no  interest 
in  it. 
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Senator  McCumber.  At  the  time  of  the  passage,  of  the  act,  there 
was  considerable  oppositiop  to  it  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  ill-feeling  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  you  think  that  has  gradually  worn  away  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes.  I  think  that  the  people  generally  in  China 
are  very  friendly  in  their  feeling  toward  the  United  States,  because 
they  are  trying  to  establish  a  repubhc  and  they  feel  that  we  are  a 
sort  of  model  for  them. 

Senator  Williams.  Prof.  WilUams,  can  you  make  any  oflOband 
approximate  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  general  concessions  at 
Kiaochow  and  Shantung  which  wore  demanded  of  China,  under  this 
treaty? 

Prof.  Williams.  You  mean  the  value  of  the  real  estate  there  ? 

Senator  Williams.  The  value  of  the  property  of  every  description. 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  I  could  not  give  that. 

Senator  Williams.  The  value  mainly  consists  of  a  return  of 
political  jurisdiction. 

Prof.  Williams.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  what  the  value  is  of  the  German 
ships  which  were  seized  in  Chinese  waters  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  they  seized  six  or  eight  German  and  several 
Austrian  vessels,  but  I  do  not  remember  what  the  values  are. 

Senator  Williams.  You  do  not  know  that  ? 
*   Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  You  think  that  the  balance  due  on  the  Boxer 
fund,  due  to  Germany,  which  is  released  to  China,  comes  to  about 
$60,000,000  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  That  is  simply  a  ^e^. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand  that  is  only  an  approximate  esti- 
mate, as  well  as  you  can  make  it  offhand. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  notice  the  phrase  here,  ^^international  resi- 
dence." I  suppose  that  means  a  place  of  residence  of  nationals  of 
all  the  various  parties  to  the  treaty.  It  uses  the  phrase,  **  inter- 
national residence." 

Prof.  Williams.  That  means  that  any  foreigners  who  come  to 
China  may  reside  there. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes.  It  is  a  rather  peculiar  phrase — ^''inter- 
national residence."     I  suppose  oi  course  that  is  what  it  means. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  regard,  Dr.  Williams,  that  these  provisions 
in  article  128,  were  inserted  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  cession  of  the 
Shantung^Province  to  Japan  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Moses.  They  were  merely  settlements  growing  out  of  the 
war,  were  they  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  There  was  no  other  country  to  which  these  pro- 
posed concessions  could  be  returned  except  China,  was  there  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  and  in  the  early  draft  of  the  clause  we 
included  all  German  property  in  China. 

Senator  Moses.  Including  Kiaochow  ? 

Prof.  WiLLUMs.  Yes. 
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Senator  Moses.  When  you  say  "we,"  whom  do  you  mean? 

Prof.  Williams.  The  American  experts. 

Senator  Moses.  And  at  the  instance  of  Japan,  Kiaochow  was 
segregated  from  the  others  ? 

rrof.  Williams.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Before  you  conclude  let  me  ask 
what  were  your  particular  duties  as  expert  at  Paris  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  My  duties  were  of  two  sorts.  As  an  expert  on 
far  eastern  affairs,  I  prepared  memoranda  for  the  American  commis- 
sion on  any  question  that  they  miffht  refer  to  us  or  on  questions  that 
came  up  in  the  correspondence  with  the  commission.  And  secondly, 
I  was  there  largely  as  a  chief  of  the  far  eastern  section  of  the  Secretary 
of  Stat«,  because  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  that  came  to  the 
Department  of  State  here  with  regard  to  the  Far  East  was  referred 
to  Secretary  Lansing  in  Paris,  and  all  that  correspondence  had  to 
pass  througn  my  hands,  and  I  would  bring  the  matter  to  his  attention 
and  draft  replies  and  consult  with  him  about  the  disposition  of  these 
questions.     They  were  entirely  independent  of  the  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  were  to  advise  as  to  ^rhat 
disposition  should  be  made  of  various  matters  in  the  Far  East  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  the  most  important  matter 
that  came  to  you  was  the  Shantung  matter  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  on  that  your  advice  was  not 
taken? 

Prof.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  any  other  matter  of 
any  consequence  there  upon  which  your  advice  was  asked  ? 

rrof.  Williams.  Oh,  yes;  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the 
opium  question  and  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  German  prop- 
erties elsewhere,  outside  of  Shantung. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  mean  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  The  islands  of  the  Pacific  also. 

Senator  Johnson  of. California.  They  were  divided  in  accordance 
with  a  secret  treaty,  were  they  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  So  far  as  your  duties  wotc  con- 
cerned, they  were  superseded  by  the  treaties  that  had  been  made 
prior  to  the  peace  conference? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  entirdy,  but  practically  so. 

Senator  Williams.  With  regard  to  the  islands? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califorma.  Not  only  the  islands  but  Shantung. 

Senator  Williams.  Kiaochow. 

Prof.  Williams.  But  it  is  Shantimg,  Senator. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  a'  comprehensive  term. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  treaty  says  '* Shantung,"  too. 

So  far  as  the  settlement  of  the  Far  East  was  concerned,  on  which 
you  were  the  adviser  and  expert,  the  settlements  were  made  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  secret  treaties  that  had  been  made  during^ 
the  progress  of  the  war,  and  before  our  entrance  into  the  war. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  quite  so.  The  islands  south  of  the  Equator 
were  not  ceded  to  Japan,  but  she  has  been  made  mandatory. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Which  gives  her  control  over  the 
islands? 

Prof.  Williams,  Quite  so. 

Senator  Moses.  You  say  she  has  been  made  mandatory? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  I  have  been  informed  somewhere  that  no  manda- 
tories have  yet  been  issued. 

Prof.  Williams.  I  am  subject  to  correction,  but  I  read  a  state* 
ment  in  the  Paris  papers  in  April  that  Japan  was  made  mandatory 
temporarily. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  statement  has  been  made  that 
Britain  has  those  north  of  the  Equator  and  Japan  those  south  of  the 
Eouator. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  stated  in  the  dispatch  of  the  British 
ambassador  at  Tokyo. 

Senator  Williams.  The  Senator  is  technically  wrong.  Since  then 
it  has  been  turned  over  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Prof.  Williams.  You  are  right. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  May  1  ask  you  a  question  ?  Have  you  any 
knowledge  to  what  extent  the  opium  tramc  has  increased,  if  it  had 
increased  at  all,  since  Japan  has  nad  the  Shantung  concession  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Chinese  who 
were  at  the  peace  conference,  it  increased  tremendously  during  the 
three  or  four  vears  of  Japanese  occupation  of  Tsingtao.  I  have  a 
statement  made  by  Liang  Chi  Chao,  if  you  would  care  to^hear  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  would  like  to  have  it  put  into  the  record. 
Is  he  a  competent  authority? 

Prof.  Williams.  He  is  the  greatest  living  Chinese  scholar,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  men,  in  1898,  who  was  condemned  to  death  but 
escaped  to  Japan,  where  he  has  many  friends. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

(Tlie  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Contraband  opium  and  morphia  became  common  articles;  it  has  been  estimated  that 
no  less  than  12  tons  of  morphia  and  65  tons  of  opium  were  smuggled  into  Shantung 
in  1918  alone. 

The  Chaibmak.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  you  can  be  ex- 
ciised.  Prof.  Williams. 

Mr.  Millard  desires  that  a  three-page  memorandum  that  he  has 
submitted  modifying  his  testimony  may  be  printed  as  part  of  his 
teertimony.     If  there  is  no  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

(Mr.  MUlard's  memorandum  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Memorandum  by  Thomas  F.  Millard,  Submitted  August  20,  1919. 
"regional  understandings"  and  the  shantung  DEaSION. 

Definition  of  regional  understandings. — Article  21  of  the  proposed  covenant  of  the 
league  of  nations  vaLidatos  **r^onal  understandings  like  the  Monroe  doctrine ''  which 
are  in  exiatence  at  the  time  tne  league  is  organized,  and  other  such  understandinge 
nuhde  later  that  are  approved  by  the  league. 

Another  article  of  the  covenant  provides  that  all  members  of  the  league  must  inform 
all  the  other  members  of  any  and  ail  treaties,  agreements,  pacts,  alliances,  and  regional 
underBtandinp  (or  the  article  is  presumed  to  have  that  meaning)  that  exist  among 
members  of  the  league,  or  between  members  of  the  league  and  nations  not  members 
of  the  league. 
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A  reading  of  the  various  articles  of  the  covenant  bearing  on  this  phase  of  intematiooal 
relations  under  the  lesLgue  indicates  that  members  of  the  league  will  have  until  a  time 
after  the  formal  organization  of  the  league  to  make  and  to  declare  whatever  re^onal 
understandings  they  have,  and  that  such  regional  understandings  thus  formally  de- 
clared to  the  league  within  that  time  shall  l^  recognized  as  valid. 

A  point  has  been  advanced  that  only  regional  understandings  which  properly  are 
"like  the  Monroe  doctrine"  will  be  made  valid  by  article  21  of  the  covenant. 

Conditions  affecting  interpretation  of  article  21. — Only  the  Monroe  doctrine  ie 
mentioned  by  name  in  article  21  as  being  a  valid  re^onal  understanding  under  the 
terms  of  the  covenant.  But  the  language  of  the  article  expreaslv  indicates  that  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  article  to  validate  regional  understandings  other  than  the  Monroe 
doctrine. 

It  may  be  that  subsequent  to  the  organization  of  a  league  a  question  may  be  raided 
upon  the  presentation  of  some  regional  understanding,  as  to  wnether  it  is  **like  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  '*  If  a  difference  of  view  develops  on  that  point,  it  would  be  a 
question  to  be  decided  by  the  governing  body  of  the  league.  The  decision  of  the 
question  in  each  particuhu*  case  would  depend  on  the  alignment  of  votes  in  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  league. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  argiunent,  let  us  assume,  for  instance,  that  after  the  American 
Government  signs  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  covenant  and  an  Anglo-French-American 
alliance  in  the  present  form  of  tnose  treaties,  the  league  is  formally  notified  of  a  re^ooal 
understanding  covering  Asia  entered  into  mutufuly  by  the  British,  French,  and 
Japanese  Governments. 

Let  us  further  assume  that  that  regional  understanding  would  be  regarded  by  the 
American  Grovemment  as  not  "like  the  Monroe  doctrine,"  but,  on  the  contrary.  •■ 
being  subversive  of  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  as  destructive  of  that 
counterpart  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  Asia,  the  Hay  doctrine.  In  that  case,  the 
American  Government  probabljr  would  enter  objection  to  such  an  arrangement  as 
being  not  in  conformity  with  article  21 . 

In  such  a  case,  it  is  probable  that  the  British  and  French  and  Japanese  (jovemments 
would  take  an  opposite  view  of  the  meaning  of  article  21,  whereupon  the  issue  would 
depend  on  a  vote  of  the  governing  body  of  the  league. 

The  constitution  of  the  governing  body  of  the  league  is  such  that  it  would  be  almost 
certain  that  the  American  Government  would  be  outvoted  on  such  an  issue. 

If  it  was  held  (and  accepted)  that  the  four  powers  directly  involved  in  the  dispute 
flhould  be  excluded  from  votdi^  on  the  decision  of  it,  and  they  were  excluded,  and  the 
decision  was  left  to  the  remaining  members  of  the  governing  body,  it  also  is  practically 
certain  that  the  American  Government  would  be  outvotea,  for  these  reasons: 

(a)  There  are  known  to  exist  more  than  twenty  regional  imderstandings  about 
Asia,  involving  all  the  great  powers  except  the  United  States.  Also,  it  is  suspected 
that  several  other  regnal  unaerstandings  exist  whose  texts  never  have  been  disclosed. 

(b)  Outside  cd  Asia,  there  are  many  Imown  and  probably  also  many  secret  r^;ional 
understandings  in  existence,  involving  all  of  the  great  powers  except  the  United 
States,  and  also  involving  a  majority  of  the  leaser  nations  that  are  expected  to  be 
members  of  the  league. 

(c)  That  condition  establishes  a  situation  whereby  almost  all  the  members  of  the 
lea^e  except  the  United  States  have  regional  understandings  which  thev  may 
desire  to  make  valid  imder  the  league.  In  that  situation  it  is  highly  probable,  and 
it  certainly  is  possible,  that  the  members  having  regional  understandings  which  they 
want  to  sustain  will  combine  to  define  article  21  as  meaning  to  include  regkaaid 
understandings  of  whatever  character  that  were  made  before  the  fonnal  otganization 
of  the  league. 

The  application  to  China  and  the  Hay  doctrine. — Even  since  the  Paris  conference 
met,  there  have  been  several  distinct  intimations  of  the  purpose  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal powers  to  advance  certain  re^onal  understandings  about  China  as  the  beak 
for  international  action  regarding  China. 

In  connection  with  the  newly  formed  international  (four-power)  financial  ^Toop 
to  operate  in  Chinaj  it  already  is  reported  that  the  Japimese  Government  will  neist 
that  Manchuria  and  Shantuo^  will  be  excepted  from  the  operations  of  the  groups 
Japan  reserving  those  regions  K>r  her  exclusive  economic  exploitation. 

If  the  Japanese  Government  has  developed,  or  subsequently  does  develop  this  atti- 
tude, it  can  be  taken  for  certain  that  the  British,  French,  and  other  (joyemments  "whidk 
have  re^onal  understandings  about  China  based  on  the  "sphere  of  influence'*  thens 
will  insist  in  maintaining  their  exclusive  rights  imder  those  regnal  und^standings. 

That  would  array  three  of  the  four  membm  of  the  new  financial  group  in  opposition 
to  the  American  member  of  the  group,  and,  since  the  United  States  has  no  ^sphere'' 
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or  any  regional  understanding  regarding  China  or  Asia,  giving  it  any  special  privileges 
in  any  region,  such  a  situation  will  be  tantamount  to  excluding  America,  and  will 
defeat  the  announced  purpoeee  and  objects  of  the  banking  group. 

Such  a  situation  will  effectively  prevent  any  effort  to  relieve  Cnina  of  the  "  sphere '' 
condition,  and  will  fasten  it  upon  her  more  strongly  than  before. 

NoT£. — ^The  statements  of  tne  President  at  his  conference  with  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  August  19  positivel)r  demonstrated  how  the  existence  of 
secret  regnal  understandings  can  compel,  or  induce,  the  American  Government  to 
yield  on  important  questions. 

It,  therefore,  is  poasible  that  the  American  Government  may  find,  after  it  has  ratified 
the  treaty,  the  covenant,  and  the  proposed  alliance,  that  new  secret  regional  under- 
standings may  thereafter  be  consummated  which  can  be  made  valid  under  the  league. 

P.  S. — By  this  means,  Japan  may  secure  the  "  better  means  "  to  enforce  her  under- 
standing of  the  Lansing-Ismi  agreement,  and  of  her  promises  to  return  Shantung. 

The  Chairman.  The  comniittee  will  stand  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow at  11  o'clock,  when  it  will  meet  in  the  committee  room  in  the 
Capitol  in  executive  session. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  August  23,  1919,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.) 


KONDAY,  AUaUST  25,  1010. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

WashingtofXy  D.  C, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lod^e  (chairman).  Borah,  Brandegee,  Knox, 
Harding,  Johnson  of  California,  New,  Moses,  Swanson,  Pomerene, 
and  Smith. 

STATEXEHT  OF  HOV.  JOSEPH  W.  FOLK. 

The  Chaibman.  Gov.  Folk  is  here  by  appointment  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  the  provisions  in  regard  to  Elgjrpt. 

Mr.  Folk.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  appear 
before  you  as  the  counsel  for  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
legislative  assembly  of  Egvpt  to  attend  the  peace  conierence  at  raris. 

A  majority  of  tne  legislative  assembly  oi  Egypt  is  elected  by  the 
people  of  Egypt  The  commission  was  appointed  by  that  assembly 
and  is  composed  by  Messrs.  Zaghlul,  Armand,  and  Alfifi.  Mr. 
Zaghlul  is  the  vice  president  of  the  l^islative  assembly,  the  highest 
elective  office  in  Egypt.  He  was  formerly  minister  of  justice,  and 
before  that  was  minister  of  education  for  Egypt.  He  is  easily  the 
first  citizen  of  Egypt,  so  recognized,  so  honored  and  respected  both 
by  Egyptians  and  by  all  other  nationalities  in  Egypt. 

The  other  members  of  the  commission  are  men  of  learning  and 
culture.  That  commission  is  in  Paris  to-day  in  .virtual  imprison- 
ment. Through  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  they  are  not  ppr- 
mitted  to  come  to  the  United  States.  They  were  not  permitted  to 
send  their  representative  to  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  does 
not  seem  to  oe  anxious  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
know  the  story  of  Egjrpt. 

The  Chaibman.  Governor,  perhaps  you  are  about  to  do  it,  but 
please  tell  us  the  origin  of  this  legislative  assembly. 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes.  This  legislative  assembly  was  established  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Lord  Kitchener  in  1913.  It  is  composea  of 
89  members,  three-fourths  elected  by  district  electors,  chosen  by 
popular  vote  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Twenty-two  members 
are  appointed.  There  are  four  copts,  three  Bedouins,  two  merchants, 
one  pedagogue,  and  one  municipal  representative.  It  is  a  repre- 
sentative Dody,  and  actually  represents  the  people  of  Egypt. 

This  commission,  through  the  legislative  assembly,  speaks  for  the 
people  of  Egypt;  and  in  speaking  tor  this  commission  I  may  fairly 
say  that  I  appear  before  you  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Egypt. 
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Senator  Moses.  Is  the  legislative  assembly  an  actively  functioning 
body  in  connection  with  the  government  of  Egypt  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes;  it  is  a  part  of  the  regular  government  of  Egypt  at 
this  time. 

The  people  of  Egypt  want  a  lea^e  of  nations  to  protect  their 
independence,  not  to  destroy  their  independence.  They  ask  that  you 
do  not  deny  them  that  self-determination  which  is  guaranteed  to  the 
peoples  of  all  nations  in  the  covenant.  They  ask  that  in  the  name  of 
self-determination  you  do  not  sanction  the  making  of  Egypt  to  be  a 
pendant  to  Britain's  red  girdle  of  the  globe. 

Great  Britain  has  a  Government  that  is  just  when  it  has  no  selfish 
reason  to  be  otherwise.  In  the  case  of  Egypt  it  has  a  selfish  reason 
to  be  otherwise,  and  it  has  been  and  is  otherwise. 

Egypt,  as  history  tells  us,  was  a  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions  until 
1831.  In  that  year  war  broke  out  between  Egypt  and  Turkey.  The 
Egyptian  armies  were  victorious  and  Constantinople  would  have 
f aJUfen,  but  the  powers  interfered  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
balance  of  power,  and  the  Egyptian  armies  were  denied  the  full  &uits 
of  their  victories. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  movement  under  Mehemet  Ali  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes.  Later,  in  the  treaty  of  London,  Egypt  was  given 
autonomy,  practical  independence,  subject  to  a  nominal  Turkish  sov- 
ereimty  and  subject  to  tne  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to  Turkey 
of  about  13,500,000. 

I  will  sketch  the  subsequent  occurrences  hastily,  and  later  on  I  will 
take  them  up  more  in  detail. 

In  1892  Great  Britain  occupied  Egypt  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  suppressing  rebels  and  of  coUectmg  debts  due  to  Europeans^ 
arising  out  of  the  Suez  Canal.  She  pledged  to  Egypt  and  the  woda 
that  tnis  occupation  would  be  only  temporary,  but  she  continued  to 
stay.  Great  Britain  first  enterea  Egypt  upon  the  pretext  of  pro- 
tecting the  khedive  against  rebels  among  his  people.  She  continued 
to  stay  upon  the  pretext  of  protecting  the  people  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  khedive.  oo  at  the  oeginning  of  this  war  England  was  occu- 
pying Egypt  in  that  way. 

On  December  18,  1914,  Great  Britain  seized  Egypt,  took  over  the 
government  of  Egypt  through  the  appointment  ot  a  sultan  of  Egypt 
by  Great  Britain,  and  now,  contrary  to  the  principles  in  the  covenant 
oi  the  proposed  league  of  nations.  Great  Britain  asks  that  Egypt  b© 
turned  over  to  Great  Britain  without  the  consent  of  the  Egyptians, 
as  a  subject  and  conquered  nation. 

The  status  of  Egypt  arose  out  of  the  war  just  ending,  and  in  that 
respect — a  very  material  respect — it  diflFers  irom  the  status  of  many* 
other  subject  countries.  The  status  of  Egypt  can  not  be  an  internal 
question  to  Great  Britain  unless  this  treaty  itself  makes  it  so. 

Now,  Section  VI,  Article  147,  provides: 

Germany  declares  that  she  recognizes  the  Protectorate  proclaimed  over  Erypt  by 
Great  Britain  on  December  18,  1914,  and  that  she  renounces  the  r^ime  of  theCkpitn* 
ations  in  Egypt.    This  renunciation  shall  take  effect  as  from  August  4,  1914. 

You  of  course  are  familiar  with  the  capitulation.  I  shall  not  dis- 
cuss it  here.  It  merely  provides  regulations  whereby  foreignera  ixx 
Egypt  who  commit  crime  or  offend  in  any  way  are  tried  by  their 
consular  courts. 
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The  Chafrman.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  your  argument.  Of 
course  the  committee  knows  all  about  the  capitulations^  but  assume 
for  the  moment  that  we  do  not,  and  explain  the  provisions  briefly, 
will  you  please  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Folk.  Sidney  Low,  in  his  book  '*  Egypt  in  Transition,"  on 
page  251,  very  clearly  describes  that  in  this  way: 

Mo6t  people  know  roughly  what  the  capitulations  are^  but  it  is  only  the  resident  in 
Egypt  who  is  fully  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  their — mostly  baneful — influence 
is  exercised.  The  capitulations  are  the  treaties  and  conventions  which  rive  Euro- 
peans in  the  East  the  right  of  exemption  from  the  local  tribunals.  *  *  *  If  a 
foreigner  commits  a  crime  he  can  not  oe  arrested  by  the  Egyptian  police,  nor  may  he 
be  brought  up  before  an  Egyptian  judge  and  tried  by  the  Eg>'ptian  law.  The  police 
or  the  aggrieved  party  can  only  bring  him  before  his  own  consular  court.  And  oefore 
he  can  be  punished  it  must  be  proved  that  he  has  committed  an  offense  not  only  against 
the  law  of  Egypt,  but  against  the  law  of  his  own  State,  or,  at  any  rate,  against  such 
local  law  as  the  consular  authorities  agree  to  recognize. 

Now,  I  imderstand  that  Great  Britain  proposes  to  abolish  the 
capitulation,  but  she  proposes  to  abolish  it  by  aboUshmg  the  inde- 
pendence of  Egypt  entirely. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  article  in  question  merely  purports  to 
declare  the  position  of  Germany.  The  United  States  and  the  other 
parties  to  the  treaty  are  not  mentioned.  But  what  would  be  the 
eflfect  of  an  unqualified  ratification  of  this  article?  Would  it  not 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  question  of  the  status  of  Egyj)t  an 
internal  question  to  Great  Britam  and  therefore  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

But  is  the  holding  and  governing  of  Egypt  without  the  consent  of 
the  Egyptians  a  protectorate  in  a  legal  sense  ?  I  say  it  is  not.  This 
occupation  of  E^ypt  up  to  1882  was  often  spoken  of  by  British 
diplomats  as  a  veiled  protectorate.  This  thing  that  England  h^  now 
done  to  Egypt  may  be  well  characterized  as  a  masked  annexation. 

A  protectorate  is  a  relation  assumed  toward  a  weak  nation  by  a 
strong  nation,  whereby  the  weak  nation  is  protected  from  hostile 
invasion  or  dictation.  The  situation  in  Egypt  is  that  Great  Britain 
has  taken  over  the  government  Ln  part.  The  flag  of  Grreat  Britain  is 
supreme  in  Egypt.  Great  Britain  has  appointed  a  sultan  in  Egypt 
to  rule  over  Egypt.  He  represents,  not  the  sovereimty  of  Egypt  but 
the  sovereignty  of  England.  The  Egyptians  to-day  are  governed 
without  their  consent  by  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  has  assumed 
sovereignty  over  Egypt.     This  protectorate  is  the  same  character  of 

Erotectorate  that  a  mghwayinan  would  proclaim  over  your  pocket- 
ook  when  he  should  hold  a  pistol  at  your  head  and  demand  tnat  you 
deliver  over  your  valuables. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question  there, 
Governor? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  a  nation  is  imder  a  protectorate,  can  it 
make  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Usually  it  can,  but  Egypt  is  not  allowed  to  make  any 
treaties  with  foreign  powers.  Great  Britain  has  expressly  required 
that  all  treaties  and  all  dealings  with  foreign  powers  shall  be  through 
Grreat  Britain. 

Senator  Moses.  Governor,  may  I  interrupt  you  ? 

'Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 
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Senator  Moses.  Are  you  intending  at  any  time  in  the  course  of 
your  argument  to  show  the  development  of  tne  power  of  the  British  I 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Especially  under  the  Cromer  regime  I 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  desire  to  proceed  without  inter- 
ruption at  first  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  It  is  entirely  agreeable  to  me  to  answer  questions  as  I 
go  along;  or  if  you  prefer,  when  I  finish  I  will  be  glad  to  take  up  any 
discussion  that  you  desire,  but  it  does  not  discommode  me  at  all  to  hie 
asked  questions. 

A  bank  robber  in  a  sense  proclaims  a  protectorate  over  the  funds 
of  a  bank.  If  that  protectorate,  so-caUed,  be  sanctioned,  the  act  of 
the  robber  is  sanctioned  even  though  it  be  called  by  the  soft  name  of 
protectorate  rather  than  by  the  name  of  robbery.  So  if  the  so-called 
protectorate  of  Great  Britain  over  Egypt  be  recognized  and  sanc- 
tioned, the  act  is  sanctioned  even  thou^  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  & 
protectorate,  but  a  masked  annexation. 

The  occupation  of  Egypt  by  British  troops,  as  I  have  said,  was 
until  December  18,  1914,  claimed  by  the  British  Government  to  be 
merely  temporary.  After  the  begmning  of  the  World  War,  €ireat 
Britam  seized  Egvpt  and  the  procuimation  seizing  Egypt  was  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Times  of  December  19,  1914,  page  8,  column  3. 
It  reads: 

In  view  of  the  action  of  his  Highness,  Abbas  Helmi  Pasha,  lately  Khedive  of  £rvpt, 
who  has  adhered  to  the  King's  enemies,  His  Majesty's  Govenunent  has  seen  fit  to 
depose  him  from  the  Khedivate,  and  that  high  dignity  has  been  offered,  with  the 
title  of  Sultan  of  Egypt,  to  his  Highness  Prince  Hussein  Kamel  Pasha,  eldest  Uving 
prince  of  the  family  of  Mehemet  Au,  and  has  been  accepted  by  him. 

The  Kin^  has  been  pleased  to  approve  the  appointment  of  Prince  Hussein  to  an 
honorary  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  on  the  occasion  ci  his  ■rrcwsinii 
to  the  Sultanate. 

This  seizure  of  Egypt  by  Great  Britain  is  shown  on  the  face  of  the 
proclamation  to  be  a  war  measure.  But  how  can  a  continuation  of 
Britain's  assumed  sovereignty  over  Egypt  be  justified  now  f^at  the 
war  is  over  and  the  league  of  nations  is  to  be  established  upon  the 
principle  of  the  right  of  self-determination  in  all  nations  t 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  league  of  nations  is  that 
that  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  I  am  speaking  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations 
which  is  supposed  to  be  based  upon  that  ideal. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  it  is  conceded  now  that  it 
is  not  based  upon  any  such  ideal  as  that. 

Mr.  Folk.  Of  course)  there  are  two  viewpoints.  I  am  assuming 
that  it  is.  That  is  the  theory  on  which  the  league  of  nations  pro- 
poses the  right  of  self-determination  of  all  people,  and  tJiiat  governr- 
ment  everywhere  must  be  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  in  the  issue  of  December  14,  1914,  coi&- 
menting  on  the  seizure  of  Egypt,  said  that  the  action  taken  by  Ghreat 
Britain  with  respect  to  Egypt  was  tantamount  to  annexation,  and 
did  not  differ  in  any  essential  point  from  the  assumption  of  compile 
sovereignty.     The  facts  show  this  statement  to  be  true. 

The  London  Times,  in  the  issue  of  December  19,  1914,  has  lai^ift 
headline,   saying  *' Egypt  Under    the  British  Flag — Abbas   Hilmi 
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deposed — Appointment  of  a  Sultan."  But  the  Timee  in  an  editorial 
in  the  same  issue,  with  characteristic  British  diplomacy,  naively 
said: 

AU  that  is  desired  now  is  to  defend  Egypt  against  attack^  and  to  keep  the  intei^ial 
administration  running  smoothly.  Other  questions  can  wait  until  peace  is  restored 
as  Lord  Cromer  implies  in  the  letter  which  we  publish  to-day.  It  is  purely  a  practical 
administrative  step,  dictated  by  the  appearance  of  Turkey  as  a  belligerent. 

The  truth  is  that  under  the  guise  of  a  protectorate  Great  Britain 
seized  Egypt  and  swept  away  every  vestige  of  Egyptian  freedom  or 
independence.  But  the  people  of  Egypt  md  not  realize  at  that  time 
the  lull  meaning  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  They 
were  told  that  this  was  a  step  towards  their  independence.  They 
were  practically  promised  independence.  His  Majesty  King  George 
in  a  letter  to  the  Sultan,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  rule  over  Egypt, 
which  letter  was  widely  published  throughout  Egypt  and  was  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Tunes  of  date  December  21,  1914,  which  I  nave 
here,  said: 

I  feel  convinced  that  you  will  be  able,  with  the  cooperation  of  your  ministers  and 
the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain,  to  overcome  all  influences  which  are  seeking  to 
destroy  the  independence  of  Egypt. 

Of  course  the  Bitish  idea,  the  idea  of  the  British  Grovemment,  of 
independence  evidently  is  to  be  independent  of  all  other  governments 
except  the  British  Grovemment,  but  the  Egyptian  people  accepted 
that  word  as  we  have  always  accepted  it.  The  word  independence" 
was  a  word  to  conjure  with  with  the  Egyptians.  To  them  the  word 
was  as  sacred  and  is  as  sacred  as  it  was  to  our  forefathers  who  f ou^t 
and  struggled  for  independence  from  the  very  power  that  is  now 
seeking  to  destroy  the  independence  of  Egypt. 

Senator  Kjnox.  Governor,  what  is  the  population  of  Egypt  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  13,000,000. 

Senator  Knox.  How  many  are  Egyptians? 

Mr.  Folk.  About  10,000,000. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  races  are  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  The  races  are  En^Ush,  American,  Syrian,  etc. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUforma.  A  great  many  British? 

Mr.  Folk.  A  great  many  British.  Of  course  the  seizure  of  Egypt 
bein^  announced  to  be  temporarily,  as  a  war  measure,  it  was  assumed 
bjy  the  Egyptians  to  be  such.  The  Egyptian  troops  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies  to  make,  as  they  believed,  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy, and  for  the  right  of  national  self-determination  in  all  people. 

The  Chaibman.  They  were  loyal  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Allies? 

Mr.  Folk.  They  were  loyal.  More  than  a  million  strong  they 
fought  on  the  eastern  front,  and  Gen.  Allenby,  not  long  ago,  in  a 
speech  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  some  point  in  Egypt  said  that  the 
Egyptian  troops  were  responsible  for  the  allied  successes  in  Palestine 
ajnd  Assyria.  When  it  came  to  making  the  terms  of  peace  and  the 
formation  of  a  league  of  nations,  the  Egyptian  people  naturally 
concluded,  since  under  the  league  of  nations  they  would  be  protected 
and  preserved  from  external  aggression,  that  the  protectorate  of 
Grreat  Britain,  the  alleged  purpose  of  which  was  to  preserve  them 
from  external  aggression,  would  be  removed.  But  they  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  England  not  only  refused  to  give  up 
Egypt,  but  England  asked  the  United  States  and  the  other  nations 
t>o  indorse  and  sanction  and  to  glorify  the  wrongs  that  she  has  done 
a-nd  is  doing  to  Egvot. 
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If  there  should  be  a  league  of  nations^  to  give  the  nations  some 
remedy,  other  than  war,  to  settle  their  disputes  and  to  preserve  the 
right  of  self-determination  in  small  nations,  and  to  prevent  one 
nation  frojn  bleeding  another,  by  what  process  of  reasoning  can  it 
be  assumed  that  in  the  very  treaty  creating  a  league  of  nations  for 
the  purposes  indicated,  there  should  be  a  clause  recognizing  the  British 
holding  of  them,  which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
the  league  of  nations,  and  is  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  nulitair 
might  not  upon  the  principles  of  justice  and  right. 

Egypt  is  a  country  of  immense  wealth.  She  contains  more  tlian 
350,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  something  hke  13,000,000, 
She  has  millions  of  acres  of  agricultural  lands.  The  valley  of  the 
Nile  is  greater  in  value  per  acre  and  in  producing  power  uian  the 
richest  rarming  lands  in  Illinois  or  Missouri  or  Iowa.  By  the  seizure, 
then,  Great  Britain  has  added  to  her  enormous  acquisitions  an  area 
of  350,000  square  miles  and  13,000,000  souls. 

From  her  geographical  position,  Egypt  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  colonizing  powers  more  perhaps  than  anv  other  country  in  the 
world.  Lying  beneath  South  Africa  and  tne  Mediterranean,  as 
between  also  the  eastern  and  western  worlds,  Egypt  is  not  only  the 
key  to  England's  position  in  her  vast  project  of  colonization,  but  she 
is  moreover  an  important  factor  internationally  in  the  affairs  of 
practically  every  European,  Asiatic,  and  indeed  American  country. 
The  eyes  of  the  covetous  rulers  of  earth  have  always  been  upon 
Egypt,  and  for  illustration  we  need  go  no  further  back  in  history 
than  CaBsar  and  then  come  up  to  Napoleon  and  then  to  Great  Britain. 

In  1798  the  French  under  Napoleon  invaded  Egypt.  In  1801 
the  French  were  expelled  from  Egypt  by  the  Egyptian  troops,  aided 
by  the  Turks,  and  aided  also  at  that  time  by  Great  Britain.  In  1807 
Great  Britain  herself  invaded  Egypt  and  attempted  to  conquer  the 
country,  but  the  British  troops  were  ejected  by  the  Egyptian  army. 
Egypt  continued  to  be  a  nominal  Turkish  province  until  1831,  whoi 
in  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Egypt,  Egypt  being  victorious,  tiiere 
was  a  settlement  brought  about  by  the  powers  in  order  to  preserve 
in  the  balance  of  power  whereby  Egypt  was  given  its  autonomy  and 
practical  independence,  subject  to  the  nominal  sovereignty  of 
Turkey,  and  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  tribute  that  I  nave 
mentioned. 

The  title  of  the  ruler  of  Egypt  meant  sovereign  or  king,  without 
qualification.  The  government  of  Egypt  could  maintain  an  army, 
contract  loans  and  make  new  poUtical  conventions  with  foreign 
powers. 

Things  continued  to  run  smoothly  until  the  time  of  the  Khedive 
Ismail  m  1863  to  1879.  He  was  an  extravagant  promoter  bv  nature 
and  was  surroimded  by  European  Usurers  who  were  ready  to  lend  him 
money  at  ruinous  interest.  In  seven  years  Ismail  raised  the  debt  in 
Egypt  from  something  Hke  3,000,000  pounds  to  94,000,000  odd 
poimds.  This  debt  was  largely  contracted  throi^h  the  constructkm 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  This  canal  was  begun  imder  French  auspices,  but 
Great  Britain  later  secured  control  of  it.  The  French  had  penisaded 
Ismail  to  grant  a  concession  for  the  building  of  the  Suez  Canal.  This 
canal  was  not  to  cost  Egypt  one  cent,  and  Egypt  was  to  get  15  per 
cent  of  the  revenues.  But  the  French  interests  could  not  finance  the 
imdertaking  and  finally  they  went  to  Ismail  and  persuaded  him  to  put 
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up  about  S5,000^000  to  finance  it  and  then  persuaded  Ismail  to  sub- 
scribe for  185,000,000  of  the  stock.  Now  Ismail  had  no  money,  so 
he  gave  his  due  bills,  and  these  due  bills  were  discounted  in  London 
at  about  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  these  due  biUs  constituted  the 
beginnings  of  the  troubles  that  Eg3rpt  has  had.  Later  the  stock  of 
Ismail  for  which  the  due  bills  were  given  was  bought  by  Great 
Britain  for  $20,000,000  through  Disraeli,  and  through  the  purchase 
of  this  stock  for  $20,000,000  Great  Britain  socxu'ed  a  voting  control 
of  the  Suez  Canal  Corporation,  and  that  is  how  she  secured  control 
of  the  Suez  Canal;  and  as  I  will  show  a  Httle  later,  the  fact  of  the  Suez 
Canal  being  there,  and  the  fact  of  Egypt  being  the  entrance  and  the 
hidiway  to  India,  is  the  reason  why  Great  Britain  refiLsed  to  get  out 
of  JE^T^t  and  why  Great  Britain  intends  to  stay  in  Egypt  uAder  any 
and  all  circiunstances. 

The  debt  owing  to  Europeans  growing  out  of  the  construction  of 
the  Suez  Canal  offered  an  opportunity  or  excuse  for  the  interference 
by  England  and  other  nations  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  whereby  there 
was  a  supervision  of  the  revenues  by  the  agents  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  collecting  the  debts  contracted  by 
Ismail.     Great  Britain   attempted  not  only  financial  control  but 

Solitical  control  as  well.  Originally  there  was  what  was  known  as 
ual  control,  control  by  France  and  Great  Britain,  but  France 
afterwards  withdrew. 

In  September,  1881,  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Cairo  which  had 
for  its  chief  object  the  emancipation,  of  Egypt  from  European 
influences. 

In  May,  1882,  a  British  fleet  appeared  before  Alexandria.  In 
June,  1882,  serious  distiurbances  took  place  in  Alexandria  and  a 
number  of  Europeans  were  killed. 

On  July  11  and  12,  1882.  Alexandria  was  bombarded  by  the 
British  fleet  and  British  soldiers  bc^an  to  occupy  Egypt.  Great 
Britain  solemnly  pledged  the  world  that  this  occupation  would  only 
be  temporary.  Some  of  these  pledges  are  illustrated  by  these  docu- 
ments. 

Liord  Granville,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,. 
on  November  4,  1881  (to  be  foimd  in  Egypt  No.  1  (1882),  pp.  2  and 
3),  said: 

The  policy  of  Uis  Majesty's  Government  toward  Egypt  has  no  odier  aim  than  the 
proepenty  of  the  country,  and  its  full  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  which  it  has 
obtained  under  successive  firmans  of  tihe  Sultan.  *  *  *  It  can  not  be  too  clearly 
uncierstood  that  England  desires  no  partisan  ministry  in  Egypt.  In  the  opinions  of 
His  Majesty's  Government  a  partisan  ministry  founded  on  tne  support  of  a  foreign 

E>^^er,  or  upon  the  personal  influence  of  a  foreign  diplomatic  a^ent,  is  neither  calcu- 
ted  to  be  of  service  to  the  country  it  administers,  nor  to  that  in  whose  interest  it  i» 
Bupposed  to  be  maintained. 

In  a  protocol  signed  by  tlie  Ambassador  to  Turkey  for  Great 
Britain,  Lord  Dimerin,  together  with  the  representatives  of  five 
other  great  powers,  -on  Jime  25,  1882  (to  be  found  in  Egypt  No.  17 
(1882),  p.  33),  it  was  provided: 

Xlie  Government  represented  by  the  undersigned  engage  themselves,  in  any  arrange- 
1X16111;  which  may  be  made  in  consequence  of  their  concerted  action  for  the  regulation 
of  til©  affairs  of  Egypt,  not  to  seek  any  territorial  advantage. 
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Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  was  under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  July  25,  1882,  said: 

It  is  the  desire  of  Hifl  Majesty's  Grovemment,  after  relieving  E^rpt  from  militaij 
tyranny ,  to  leave  the  people  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  *  *  ♦  We  believe  that  it  u 
better  for  the  interests  of  their  country^  as  well  as  for  the  interests  of  Egypt,  thmt 
Egypt  should  be  governed  by  liberal  institutions  rather  than  by  a  despotic  nue. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  was  Prime  Minister,  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  August  10,  1882  (reading): 

I  can  eo  so  far  as  to  answer  the  honorable  gentleman  when  he  asks  me  whether  we 
contemmate  an  indefinite  occupation  of  Egypt.  Undoubtedly,  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  tnat  is  a  thing  which  we  are  not  goii^  to  do.  1 1  would  be  absolutely  at  variance 
with  all  the  principles  and  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  the  pledges  they 
have  given  to  Europe  and  with  the  views,  I  may  say,  of  Eiirope  itself. 

And  again.  Lord  Dufferin,  in  a  dispatch  dated  December  19,  1882, 
to  be  foimd  in  Egypt  No.  2  (1883),  page  30,  stated: 

In  talking  to  the  various  persons  who  have  made  inquiries  as  to  my  views  on  the 
Egjrptian  rjuestion  I  have  stated  that  we  have  not  the  least  intention  of  preserving 
the  authority  which  has  thus  reverted  to  us. 

And  Lord  Granville,  on  December  29,  1882,  found  in  Egypt  No,  2 
(1882),  page  23,  said — and  this  was  an  official  dispatch: 

You  should  intimate  to  the  Egyptian  Government  that  it  is  the  desire  of  Her  Majertjr'B 
Oovemment  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Egypt  as  soon  as  circumstances  pemut; 
that  such  withdrawal  will  probably  be  effected  from  time  to  time  as  the  security  of 
the  country  will  allow  it,  and  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  hofje  that  the  time  wffl 
be  very  diort  during  which  the  full  number  of  the  present  force  will  be  maintained. 

And  Lord  Dufferin's  dispatch  of  February  6,  1883,  Egypt  No.  6 
<1883),  pages  41  to  43,  said: 

The  territory  of  the  Khedive  has  been  recognized  as  lying  outside  the  sphere  of 
European  warfare  and  international  jealousies. 

The  Valley  of  the  Nile  could  not  be  administered  from  London.  An  attempt  upon 
oiu*  part  to  engage  in  such  an  undertaking  would  at  once  render  us  objects  of  hatred 
and  suspicion  to  its  inhabitants.  Cairo  would  become  a  focus  of  foreign  intrigue  and 
conspiracy  against  us,  and  we  should  soon  find  ourselves  forced  either  to  abandon  our 
pretensions  under  discreditable  conditions  or  embark  upon  the  experiment  of  a 
•complete  acquisition  of  the  coimtry. 

And  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  August  6,  1883, 
being  Prime  Minister  at  that  time,  said : 

The  other  powers  of  Europe  ♦  *  *  are  well  aware  of  the  general  intentkniB 
entertained  by  the  British  Government,  intentions  which  may  be  subject,  of  course, 
to  due  consideration  of  that  state  of  circumstances,  but  conceived  and  held  to  be  in 
the  natiu'e  not  only  of  information,  but  a  pledge  or  engagement. 

And  on  the  9th  of  August  Mr.  Gladstone  said: 

The  uncertainty  there  may  be  in  some  portion  of  the  public  mind  has  reference  to 
those  desires  which  tend  toward  the  permanent  occupation  of  Egypt  and  its  incorpoim- 
tion  in  this  Empire.  This  is  a  consummation  to  wnich  we  are  resolutely  opposed, 
and  which  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  about.  We  are  against  this 
-doctrine  of  annexation;  we  are  against  everything  that  resembles  .or  approaches  it; 
and  we  are  against  all  language  that  tends  to  bring  about  its  expectation.  We  are 
against  it  on  the  ground  of  the  interests  of  England;  we  are  ,a^;ainst  it  on  the  ground 
ot  our  duty  to  Egypt,  we  are  against  it  on  the  ground  of  the  specific  and  solemn  manner 
and  under  the  most  critical  circumstances,  pledges  whicn  have  earned  for  us  the 
confidence  of  Europe  at  large  during  the  course  of  difficult  and  delicate  operationfi.  and 
w^liich,  if  one  pledge  can  be  more  solemn  and  sacred  thsm  another,  special 
in  this  case  binds  us  to  observe. 
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And  Lord  Granville's  dispatch  on  June  16,  1884  (to  be  found  in 
i^ypt  No.  23  (1884),  p.  13),  stated: 

Her  Majeety's  Government  »  ♦  ♦  are  willing  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
shall  take  place  at  the  h^innii^  of  the  year  1888,  provided  that  the  powers  are  then 
of  opinion  that  such  withdrawal  can  take  place  without  risk  to  peace  and  order. 

Lord  Derby  in  the  House  of  Lords,  February  26,  1885,  said: 

From  the  first  we  have  steadily  kept  in  view  the  fact  that  our  occupation  was  tempo- 
porarily  and  provisional  only  *  *  *.  We  do  not  propose  to  keep  Egypt  perma- 
nently *  *  *.  On  that  point  we  are  pledged  to  this  country  and  to  Europe;  and 
if  a  contrary  policy  is  adopted  it  will  not  be  by  us. 

Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Jime  10,  1887,  said: 

It  was  not  open  to  us  to  assume  the  protectorate  of  Egypt,  because  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  ^in  and  again  pledged  themselves  that  they  would  not  do  so 
*  *  *.  My  noble  triend  has  dwelt  upon  that  pledge,  and  he  does  us  no  more  than 
justice  when  he  expresses  his  opinion  that  it  is  a  pledge  which  has  been  constantly 
present  to  our  minds. 

And  Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  August  12,  1889,  said: 

When  my  noble  friend  *  *  ♦  asks  us  to  convert  ourselves  from  guardians  into 
proprietors  ♦  ♦  *  and  to  declare  our  stay  in  Egypt  permanent  ♦  •  *  i  must 
aay  I  think  my  noble  friend  pays  an  insufficient  refund  to  the  sanctity  of  the  obliga- 
tions which  the  Government  of  the  Queen  have  undertaken  and  by  which  they  are 
bound  to  abide.  In  such  a  matter  we  have  not  to  consider  what  is  the  most  convenient 
or  what  is  the  more  profitable  course;  we  have  to  consider  the  course  to  which  we  are 
bound  by  our  own  obligations  and  by  European  law.  ^ 

Mr.  Gladstone  again  on  May  1,  1893,  said,  in  his  fourth  ministry: 

I  can  not  do  otherwise  than  express  my  general  concurrence  ♦  ♦  *  that  the 
occupation  of  E^ypt  is  in  the  nature  of  a  burden  and  difficulty,  and  that  the  per- 
manent occupation  of  that  country  would  not  be  agreeable  to  oiu*  traditional  pohcy, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  our  good  faith  toward  the  suzerain  power, 
while  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Europe.  *  *  *  i  certainly  shaU  not 
set  up  the  doctrine  that  we  have  discovered  a  duty  which  enables  us  to  set  aside 
the  pledges  into  which  we  have  so  freely  entered.  ♦  •  *  The  thing  we  can  not 
do  with  honor  is  either  to  deny  that  we  are  under  engagements  which  preclude  the 
idea  of  an  indefinite  occupation,  or  so  to  construe  that  indefinite  occupation  as  to 
hamper  the  engagements  that  we  are  under  by  collateral  considerations. 

The  text  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  April  8,  1904,  pro- 
vides [reading]: 

The  Crovemment  of  His  Majesty  declares  that  it  has  no  intention  of  altering  the 
political  status  of  Egypt. 

The  French  Government  was  objecting  to  the  occupation  of 
Egypt  by  Gieat  Britain,  and  finally  France  and  Great  Britain  made 
a  secret  treaty  whereby  Great  Britain  was  to  be  permitted  to  do 
certain  things  in  Egypt  without  interference  bv  France,  and  France 
was  to  be  permitted  to  do  certain  things  in  Morocco  without  inter- 
ference by  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  About  what  was  the  date  of  that — 
the  year? 

Mjt.  Folk.  1904.  I  have  the  clause  right  here  in  Tx)rd  Cromer^s 
report  of  March  3,  1907,  Egypt  No.  1  (1907),  page  2: 

There  are  insuperable  objections  to  the  assumption  of  a  British  protectorate  over 
Eg:yT>t.  It  would  involve  a  change  in  the  political  status  of  the  country.  Now,  in 
Article  I  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  the  8th  of  April,  1904,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment have  expUcitly  declared  that  they  have  no  intention  of  altering  the  political 
status  of  Egypt. 
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In  an  interview  with  Dr.  Nimr,  editor  of  the  Mokattam,  October  24, 
1908,  acknowledged  as  official  by  Sir  E.  Gray  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Sir  Eldon  Gk>rst  was  askea: 

It  has  been  said  that  Great  Britain  proposes  shortly  to  proclaim  the  protectorate 
or  the  annexation  of  E^ypt  to  the  Britisn  Empire.  Will  Sir  Gordon  Gorst  permit  me 
to  ask  him  whether  this  rumor  is  well  foundea  or  not? 

Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  who  was  diplomatic  agent  of  Great  Britain  in 
Egypt,  answered: 

The  rumor  has  no  foundation  and  you  may  contradict  it  categorically.  Great 
Britain  has  engaged  herself  by  official  agreements  with  Turkey  and  the  Euio|>ean 
powers  to  respect  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  in  Egypt.  She  will  keep  her  enn^re- 
ments,  which,  moreover,  she  reiterated  in  1904  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  tlie 
Anglo-French  agreement.  England  stipulated  in  that  agreement  that  she  has  no 
intention  to  change  the  political  situation  in  Egypt.  Neither  the  people  nor  the  Gov- 
ernment wish  to  rid  themselves  of  these  engagements. 

And  so  it  is  clear  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  status  of 
Egypt  was  not  an  internal  question,  but  the  war  gave  an  excuse  for 
Great  Britain  to  break  her  plighted  word. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Could  I  ask  you  a  question  there 
without  interrupting  you  ?  You  refer  quite  often,  Governor,  to 
internal  questions.  jDo  you  mean  by  that  that  now  with  the  recogni- 
tion of  that  protec  orate  establishea  and  with  the  league  of  nations, 
it  would  be  no  ledger  an  internal  question  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  No,  sir.  I  say,  the  way  this  annex  reads,  with  the 
recognition  of  the  territorial  protectorate,  which  is  not  a  protectorate, 
but  a  masked  annexation,  Egypt  would  be  made  an  internal  question 
and  therefore  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  coimcil  of  the  league  of 
nations. 

SenaLtor  Johnson  of  California.  Your  position  is  that  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  masked  annexation  we  are  parties  to  a  wrong  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  We  are  parties  to  a  wrong. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  then  in  the  league  of  nations 
we  rivet  that  wrong  for  all  time  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Particularly,  what  Egypt  desires  is  ind^>endence. 
Possibly  the  United  States  can  not  recognize  her  independence,  but 
she  would  be  glad  if  the  United  States  could  do  so.  But  she  asks 
this,  that  there  be  a  clause  in  section  6  making  it  clear  that  the  status 
of  Egypt  shall  be  within  the  jurisdiction  oi  the  lea^e  of  nations 
council  in  order  that  at  least  Egypt  may  go  there  and  nave  her  right 
to  self-determination  adjudicatea. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cfalifomia.  You  construe  the  league  of  nations 
to  mean  that  with  the  recognition  of  the  situation  now  existing  in 
Egypt,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  hereafter,  in  case 
Egyptians  rebelled  under  the  league  of  nations,  to  refrain  from  aid, 
if  tney  saw  fit  to  aid  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  To  refrain  from  aiding  the  Egyptians  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

^fr.  Folk.  My  point  is  this,  that  as  the  annex  now  reads,  Egypt 
would  be  OTecluded  from  appeahng  to  the  council  of  the  league  o£ 
nations.  We  want  Egypt  to  nave  the  right  to  go  before  that  council 
and  to  have  her  case  adjudicated.  Now  with  tne  recognition  of  Qm 
condition  unqualifiedly,  xmdoubtedly  if  Egypt  should  go  before  the 
coimcil  as  she  intends  to  go,  if  a  coimcil  is  formed,  she  would  be  met 
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bv  the  plea  from  Great  Britain^  '*  Why,  Egypt  is  an  internal  question." 
Tjie  United  States  has  recoenized  the  protectorate  over  them  and  in 
doing  that  has  recognized  the  present  status,  and  it  is  not  a  matter 
over  which  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations  has  any  jurisdiction. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  did 
recognize  the  protectorate,  not  in  the  treaty  but  by  an  independent 
recognition  some  time  later,  did  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  I  imderstand  about  a  month  ago  there  was  a  recognition 
by  the  State  Department. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Some  of  it  was  before  that,  while 
the  President  was  at  Paris,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  was  at  Paris, 

Mr.  Folk.  I  tiiink  there  was  a  recognition  then. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  It  was  then  that  the  recognition 
occurred,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  And  this  was  written  into  the  annex  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Swanson.  Would  it  interrupt  you  to  ask  you  a  question  f 

Mr.  Folk.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  would  like  to  get  it  clear  in  my  mind.  I  have 
read  some  articles  on  this.  Before  the  war,  Egypt  had  as  her 
sovereign,  Turkey. 

Mr.  Folk.  Nominally. 

Senator  Swanson.  Nominallv,  and  the  ruler  was  called  a  khedive  1 

Mr.  Folk.  He  was  khedive  then. 

Senator  Swanson.  He  was  simpl}^  the  governor  of  the  Province? 

Mr.  Folk.  Egypt  was  practically  independent,  subject  only  to  this 
nominal  sovereignty  of  Ttirkey, 

Senator  Swanson.  I  have  read  an  article  somewhere,  and  I  want 
to  see  if  I  get  it  clear  in  my  mind;  that  before  the  war  the  governor 
of  Egypt,  9ie  khedive,  was  simply  the  governor  of  a  province. 

Mr.  Folk.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  historically  wron^. 

Mr.  Folk.  He  is  absolute  sovereign,  subject  only  to  this  nominal 
sovereignty  of  Turkey. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand,  the  flag  in  Egypt  was  really 
the  Turkish  fla£,  was  it  not  t 

Mr.  Folk.  ie&. 

Senator  Swanson.  Did  not  the  money  carry  the  stamp  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  since  then  they 
changed  the  name  of  the  ruler  from  Khedive  to  Sultan,  and  that  the 
-word  "Sultan"  is  a  radical  term,  indicating  complete  sovereignty, 
-while  the  Khedive  was  more  or  less  of  a  subordinate. 

Mr.  Folk.  No;  ''Khedive'*  means  sovereign  or  king,  and  the  word 
"Sultan''  was  used  by  Great  Britain  in  appointing  prince  Hussein 
in  order  to  distinguish  his  office  from  that  of  the  Khedive  from  which 
the  other  man  was  ousted. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  noticed  an  article  written  from  a  British 
standpoint  which  indicated  that  the  word  "Sultan"  meant  complete 
sovereignty  over  Egypt  by  the  Sultan,  free  from  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes;  it  does. 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  to  say,  free  of  annual  tribute. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  that  the  money  there  is  now  Egyptian 
instead  of  Turkish) 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 
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Senator  Swanson.  And  that  the  flag  of  Egypt  floats  over  evCTy- 
thing  except  the  British  consulate  and  the  places  where  the  British 
are? 

Mr.  Folk.  The  Egyptian  flag  floats  over  everything  except  the 
British  flag,  which  is  supreme. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  British  flag  floats 
only  over  the  British  Embassy  and  where  the  troops  are.  la  that 
true? 

Mr.  Folk.  No;  I  do  not  imderstand  it  that  wav.  The  British 
flag  is  supreme  in  Egjrpt.  They  have  an  Egyptian  flag,  like  the  flag 
of  Virginia,  or  the  flag  of  any  State. 

Senator  Swanson.  Three  crescents  and  three  stars  ? 

Mt.  Folk.  That  is  the  flag  of  Egypt;  Uke  the  flag  of  Virginia. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  know  why  the  three  crescents  and  the 
three  stars  were  adopted  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  That  was  adopted  as  the  form  of  the  flag. 

Senator  Swanson.  This  article  stated  that  that  flag  floated 
supreme,  except  that  the  British  had  their  flag  over  their  canton- 
ments or  posts  where  the  troops  were,  and  over  their  embassy;  but 
that  outside  of  that  the  Egyptian  flag  was  supreme,  and  that  the 
money  now  had  the  stamp  of  the  sultan,  and  that  that  evidenced 
sovereignty,  and  it  gave  them  more  sovereignty  than  they  had  under 
Turkey.     Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Great  Britain  has  assumed  sovereignty  over  Egypt, 
and  is  practically  annexing  it  to  the  British  Empire. 

Senator  Swanson.  Have  vou  put  into  the  record  the  proclamation 
in  which  she  establishes  the  protectorate,  saying  she  will  defend 
and  protect  Egypt  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  imderstand,  there  were  two  proclamations, 
one  proclamation  dethroning  the  kheddve 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes;  I  have  read  that. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  the  next  one  establishing  the  protectorate. 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes ;  I  have  that  here  and  will  read  it  in  a  moment. 
In  order  to  have  it  clear  as  to  just  what  Great  Britain  had 

Senator  Moses.  The  khedivate  was  a  hereditary  oflSce  in  the 
Egyptian  royal  family  ? 

J&r.  Folk.  Yes ;  it  was  hereditary. 

Senator  Swanson.  They  have  dethroned  one  ruler  and  put  in 
another,  and. call  him  the  sultan? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Does  the  term  *' sultan"  indicate  more  sov- 
ereignty than  *'khedive"  ? 

Ii&.  Folk.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Swanson.  This  article  stated  that  it  did. 

Mr.  Folk.  "Khedive"  stands  for  sultan  or  king,  and  the  term 
''sultan"  stands  for  practically  the  same  thing. 

Now,  in  order  to  have  it  clear  as  to  just  wks,t  Great  Britain  did, 
I  will  state  that  in  an  official  report  of  date  November  1,  1914,  it 
stated: 


His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  forwarded  a  circular  to  the  _ 
powers  directing  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  the  English  troope  i 
£jgypt  does  not  permit  him  to  exercise  his  suzerain  rights.    Acting  upon  thia  hnimn. 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  Abbas  II,  has  also  invited  the  English  Government  to  with- 
draw her  troops  from  his  country. 
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Again,  on  November  2,  1914,  the  report  stated: 

The  Turkish  ambassador  at  Tx)Qdon,  Tewfik  Pascha,  has  presented  to  the  foreign 
office  an  ultimatum  from  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  demanding  the  immediate  evacua- 
tion of  Egypt  by  the  English  troops. 

And  so  on  December  18,  1914,  England  proclaimed  the  removal 
bv  her  of  the  lawful  Khedive  of  Egypt  and  the  appointment  by 
England  of  Price  Hussein,  imcle  of  the  Khedive,  as  Sultan  of  the 
Throne.  England^s  Sultan  of  Egypt  is  maintained  on  the  thron6  of 
E^vpt  to-day,  against  the  will  of  the  Egyptian  people,  by  the  power 
of  England's  military  forces. 

In  uie  London  Times  of  December  19,  1914,  appears  the  proclama- 
tion, proclaiming  the  protectorate.  It  is  rather  long,  and  I  will  not 
read  it. 

The  Chairman  Insert  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Folk  Yes;  I  will  ask  to  insert  it  in  the  record. 

The  proclamation  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  action  of  his  Highness  Abbas  Hihni  Pasha,  lately  Khedive  of  Egypt, 
who  has  adhered  to  the  Kiii^'s  enemies,  His  Majesty's  Government  have  seen  fit  to 
depose  him  from  the  khediviate,  and  that  high  dignity  has  been  offered,  with  the 
tiUe  of  Sultan  of  Egypt,  to  his  Highness  Prince  Hussein  Kamel  Pasha,  eldest  li\ing 
price  of  the  family  of  Mohomet  Ah,  and  has  been  accepted  by  him. 

The  King  has  been  pleased  to  approve  the  appointment  of  Prince  Huaseini  to  be 
an  honorary  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  tne  Order  of  tne  Bath  on  the  occasion  of  his  accee- 
sion  to  the  sultenate. 

The  King  has  been  pleased  to  give  directions  for  the  following  appointment  to  the 
order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

His  Excellency  Hussein  Rushdi  Pasha,  president  of  the  council  of  ministers  of 
His  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  to  be  an  honorary  knight,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order. 

The  lollowing  notice  is  issuM  by  the  foreign  oflBce: 

"His  Majesty's  Grovemment  having  been  informed  that  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic  have  recognized  the^ritish  protectorate  over  Egy^pt,  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  hereby  gives  notice  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  adhere  to  the  Franco-Moorish  treaty  of  March  30j  1912. 

**The  foreign  office  communicates  the  following  letter  addressed  to  Prmce  Hussein 
by  the  acting  high  commissioner  in  Egypt: 

"Cairo,  December  19,  1914, 

"Your  Highness:  I  am  instructed  by  His  Britannic  Majesty's  principal  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  your  Highness  the  circumstances 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  war  l^tween  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  and  the  changes  which  that  war  entails  in  the  status  of  Egypt. 

"In  the  Ottoman  cabinet  there  were  two  parties:  On  one  side  was  a  moderate 
party,  mindful  of  the  sympathy  extended  by  Great  Britain  to  every  effort  toward 
reform  in  Turkey,  who  recognized  that  in  the  war  in  which  His  Majesty  was  already 
en^^ed  no  Turkish  interests  were  concerned  and  welcomed  the  assurances  of  Hia 
Majesty  and  his  allies  that  neither  in  Egypt  nor  elsewhere  would  the  war  be  used  as 
a  pretext  for  any  action  injurious  to  Ottoman  interests.  On  the  other  side,  a  Imnd  of 
unscrupulouB  military  adventures  looked  to  find  in  a  war  of  aggression  waged  in 
concert  with  His  Majesty's  enemies  means  of  retrieving  th6  disasters — mflitary, 
financial,  and  economic — ^mto  which  they  had  already  plunged  their  country.  Hop- 
ing to  the  last  that  wiser  counsels  must  prevail.  His  Majesty  and  his  allies,  in  spite 
of  repeated  violations  of  their  rights,  abstained  from  retaliatory  action  irntH  com- 
pellea  thereto  by  the  crossing  of  the  Egyptian  frontier  by  armed  bands  and  by  the 
unprovoked  attskcks  on  Russian  open  ports  by  Turkish  naval  forces  under  German 
offiicers. 

**Hifl  Majesty's  Government  are  in  possession  of  ample  evidence  that  ever  since  the 
outbreak  of  war  with  Germany  His  Highness  Abbas  Hihni  Pasha,  late  Khedive  of 
i^rypt,  has  definitely  thrown  in  his  lot  with  His  Majesty's  enemies. 

' '  From  the  facts  above  set  out  it  tesulte  that  the  rights  over  the  Egyptian  executive 
of  the  Sultan  or  of  the  late  Khedive  are  forfeited  to  His  Majesty. 

'*His  Majesty's  Government  have  already,  through  the  general  officer  commanding 
Hia  Majesty's  forces  in  Egypt,  accepted  exclusive  responsibility  for  the  defense  oi 
Egypt  during  the  present  war.    It  remains  to  lay  down  the  form  of  the  future  govern- 
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ment  of  the  country  freed,  as  I  have  stated,  from  all  rights  of  suzersmty  or  oUier 
rights  heretofore  claimed  by  the  Ottoman  Government. 

**0f  the  rights  thus  accruing  to  His  Majesty,  no  leas  than  of  those  exercised  in 
Egypt  during  the  last  30  years  of  reform,  His  Majesty's  Grovemment  regard  themsdves 
as  trustees  for  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  And  His  Majesty's  Government  have  de- 
<;ided  that  Great  Britain  can  best  nilfill  the  responsibilities  she  has  incurred  toward 
l^gypt  by  tlxe  formal  declaration  of  a  British  protectorate  and  by  the  government  of 
the  country  under  such  protectorate  by  a  prince  of  the  khedival  family. 

"In  these  circumstances  I  am  instructed  by  His  Majesty's  Government  to  inforsi 
Yoid*  Highness  that  by  reason  of  your  age  and  experience  you  have  been  chosen  as  the 
Prince  of  the  family  of  Mehemet  Ali  most  worthy  to  occupy  the  Khedi\ial  position, 
with  the  title  and  style  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt;  and  in  invitine  Your  Higbneas  to 
Accept  the  responsibilities  of  your  high  office,  I  am  to  give  you  uie  formal  assurance 
that  Great  Britain  accepts  the  fullest  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  the  territoiiefl 
under  Your  Highness  against  allaggression  whencesoever  coming.  And  His  Majesty^ 
Government  authorizes  me  to  declare  that,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Bridsh 
protectorate  now  announce,  all  Egyptian  subjects,  wherever  they  may  be,  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  protection  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 

'*With  Ottoman  suzerainty  there  will  disappear  the  restrictions  htfetofore  placed 
l^y  Ottoman  finnans  upon  the  numbers  and  organization  of  Your  Higfaneee's  Army  and 
upon  the  grant  of  Your  Highness  of  honorific  distinctions. 

''As  regards  foreign  relations,  His  Majesty's  Government  deem  it  most  consistent 
with  the  new  responsibilities  assumed  by  Great  Britain  that  the  relataons  betwe^ 
Your  Highness 's  Government  and  the  representatives  of  fbre^  powers  akouM  be 
henceforth  conducted  through  His  Majesty's  representative  in  Cairo. 

''His  Majesty's  Government  have  repeatedly  placed  on  record  that  the  systeB  of 
treaties  known  as  the  Capitulations,  by  which  Your  Highnesses  Government  is  bound, 
are  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  development  of  the  country;  but  I  am  exyivaAj 
authorized  to  state  that  in  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty's  Government  the  revision  of 
these  treaties  may  most  conveniently  be  postponed  until  Hie  end  of  the  present  war. 

' '  In  the  field  of  internal  administration  I  am  to  remind  Your  Higlmees  that,  in 
consonance  with  the  traditions  of  British  policy,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  His  Majesty's 
Government,  while  working  through  and  in  tne  closest  association  with  the  con- 
stituted Egyptian  authorities,  to  secure  individual  liberty,  to  promote  the  opieii  of 
education,  to  further  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country »  and  in 
jBUch  measure  as  the  degree  of  enlightenment  of  public  opinion  may  permit,  to  naao- 
•date  the  governed  in  me  task  of  ^vemment.  r^ot  only  is  it  the  inteation  of  Hii 
Majesty's  Government  to  remain  faithful  to  such  policy,  but  they  are  convinced  tittt 
the  clearer  definition  of  Great  Britain's  position  in  the  coimtry  will  accelerate  ptugieoe 
towards  self-government. 

' '  The  religious  convictions  of  Egyptian  subjects  will  be  scrupulously  respected,  as 
:are  those  of  EEis  Majesty's  own  subjects,  whatever  their  creed:  nor  need  I  affirm  to 
Your  Highness  that  m  declaring  Egypt  free  from  any  duty  of  obedience  to  thoee  who 
have  usurped  political  power  at  Constantinople  His  Majeety^s  Government  are  ani- 
mated by  no  hostility  toward  the  khalif  ate.  The  past  history  of  E^ypt  shows,  indeed, 
that  the  loyalty  of  Egyptian  Mahomedans  toward  the  khalifate  is  maependent  of  any 
political  bonds  between  Egypt  and  Constantinople. 

' '  The  stren«:thenin^  and  progress  of  Mahomedan  institutions  in  Egypt  is  natanilT 
a  matter  in  which  His  Majesty  s  Government  take  the  deepest  interest  and  in  whii^ 
Your  Highness  will  be  specially  concerned,  and,  in  canying  out  such  reforms  aa  may 
be  conridered  necessary,  your  Highness  may  count  upon  the  sympathetic  support  of 
His  Majesty's  Goven^ment. 

"I  am  to  add  that  His  Majesty's  Government  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  loyalty. 
good  sense,  and  self-restraint  of  Egyptian  subjects  to  facilitate  the  task  of  the  geneiai 
officer  commanding  His  Majesty's  forces,  who  is  intrusted  with  the  maintenance  ol 
internal  order,  ana  with  the  prevention  of  the  rendering  of  aid  to  the  enemy, 

"I  have,  etc., 

"(Sd.)  MiLNB  Cbbstkajc." 
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The  Nbw  Era. 

I 

END  OF  AS  ANOMALOUS  SITUATION. 

(By  our  ipeotel  oomspoDdMit.] 

Cairo,  December  18, 

The  Ottoman  suzerainty  over  Egypt  has  at  last  given  place  to  a  British  protectorate. 
The  proclamation  announcing  Great  Britain's  decision  and  explaining  the  cause  is 
just  publi^edi  and  the  thunder  of  101  guns  has  laid  the  ghost  of  Tiu'kish  rule. 

Only  the  madness  of  Egypt's  ex-suzerain  has  compelled  Oreat  Britain  once  for  all 
to  confirm  and  regularize  ner  position  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  Until  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement  of  1904  our  very  occupation  was  not  officially  recognised  by  Europe. 
'  That  agreement,  though  it  involved  the  recognition  by  France,  and  subsequently  oy 
other  powers,  of  our  predominant  interests  in  Egypt,  was  yet  a  self-denyinff  ordinance 
in  that  we  bound  ourselves  therein  not  to  make  any  change  in  the  status  of  the  country. 
Neither  the  Turkish  adventure  in  1906  nor  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Heneeo\ina 
by  Austria-Hungary,  whose  foreign  minister,  the  late  Count  Aehrenthal,  undouotedlv 
believed  we  should  follow  his  lead  and  annex  Egypt,  nor  the  proclamation  of  a  Frencn 
protectorate  over  Morocco  in  1911,  induced  us  to  alter  the  statxis  of  Turkey's  vassal. 
It  was  not  till  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  had  been  rendered  impossible  by 
Turkey's  gratuitous  attack  on  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment took  the  one  step,  short  of  annexation,  that  she  could  take  with  justice  to  herself 
and  the  Egyptians. 

Such  a  situation,  with  England  in  beneficent  occupation  of  a  Turkish  vaswil  StAte 
and  at  war  with  the  nominal  suzerain,  who  had  never  reroffnieed  our  occupation,  and 
had  never  conferred  the  slightest  benefit  upon  Egypt,  was  alike  intolerable  and  absurd. 

A  solution  which  might  have  placed  the  Egyptians  in  closer  relations  with  the 
British  Empire  might  have  been  adopted.  But  nothing  has  impressed  more  the 
intellectual  elements  among  the  Arab  peoples,  whom  the  ran  Islamists  of  the  Levan- 
tine dements  of  Constantinople  and  Jewisn  Salonika  were  striving  to  combine  against 
us,  than  our  unremitting  efforts  to  prepare  the  Egyptians  for  self-government  and  our 
abstinence  from  all  action  calculated  to  repress  the  development  of  local  institutions. 

Again,  we  are  at  war  on  behidf  of  small  nationalities.  None  can  deny  the  growth  of 
Egyptian  racial  feeling,  and  this  racial  feeling — ^particularism,  call  it  what  you  will — 
ments  respect  all  the  more  so  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  E^^tian  people,  with 
insignificant  exceptions,  have  shown  good  sense  and  good  feeling  in  the  present  crisis. 
More  drastic  action,  while  simplifying  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  the  foreini 
jurisdictions  in  Egypt,  would  have  hurt  the  feelings  of  many  Egyptian  Anglophiles 
and  might  have  put  a  weapon  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies. 

None  can  doubt  that  under  the  British  protectorate,  proclaimed  on  a  day  which 
Moslems  regard  as  auspicious,  Egypt  will  prosper  and  advance  even  more  rapidly  than 
it  has  yet  done,  and  will  be  all  the  happier  tor  the  disappearance  of  Ottoman  suzerainty. 
Once  a  cruel  reality,  that  suzerainty  nad  long  become  a  shadow,  but  it  was  a  shadow 
that  still  troubled  some  men's  dreams  in  Egypt. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  December  14,  1914. 

We  are  told  that  the  league  of  nations  will  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciples between  nations  that  have  long  been  applied  between  indi- 
viduals by  municipal  law.  If  an  individual  were  to  appoint  himsdf 
trustee  oi  your  property  and  take  your  property  by  virtue  of  his 
appointment,  that  would,  imder  municipal  law,  land  him  behind  the 
bars.  England  appointed  herself  trustee,  and  under  that  self- 
appointment  took  over  Egypt.  Now,  as  a  war  measure,  that  was 
accepted  and  not  objected  to,  and  the  Egyptian  troops  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies;  but  the  war  is  now  over.  Shall  Egypt  be  handed 
over  to  Great  Britain  as  spoils  of  war  contrary  to  the  declarations  in 
the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  and  of  the  principles  for  which 
America  fought?  When  Great  Britain's  pledges  of  altruism  are  set 
down  side  by  side  with  the  treatment  of  Egypt  by  Great  Britain  the 
r^ult  must  be  awesome  to  the  democratic  mind.  Of  all  the  coimtries 
at  war  the  aims  and  motives  of  Great  Britain  and  America  were 
stated  to  the  world  with  the  greatest  clarity  and  in  the  most  impressive 
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way.  On  November  10,  1914,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  a  s}>eech  called 
the  world  to  witness  the  utter  unselfishness  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
war.  *'As  the  Lord  liveth,''  he  declared,  ''England  does  not  seek 
a  yard  of  territory.  We  are  in  this  war,"  he  said,  **from  motives  of 
purest  chivalry,  to  defend  the  weak." 

On  February  27,  1915,  Premier  Uoyd  George  asserted  with  dra- 
matic fervor  that  the  suggestion  that  England  desired  *  *  territorial  or 
other  aggrandizement"  was  an  infamous  lie  of  the  enemy. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  was  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  February  27,  1915. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Where  do  you  find  those  speeches? 

Mr.  Folk.  In  any  daily  newspaper,  in  the  Associated  Press  reports. 

Aside  from  ^'making  the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  the  reasons 
given  for  America's  entrance  into  the  war  were,  "For  the  right  of  all 
who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  government," 
and  ''for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  small  nations." 

President  Wilson,  in  his  great  address  at  Mount  Vernon,  the  home 
of  Washington,  on  July  4,  1918,  said — you  are  familiar  with  it,  but 
I  will  reaait  again  lest  we  forget — and  the  ideals  expressed  in  this 
speech  and  in  the  14  points,  I  believe,  had  more  to  do  with  winning 
the  war  than  a  thousand  cannon  or  a  million  men.  President 
Wilson  in  his  Mount  Vernon  address  said: 

There  can  be  but  one  issue.  The  settlement  must  be  final.  There  can  be  na 
compromise.  No  halfway  decision  would  be  tolerable.  No  halfway  deciaioii  is 
conceivable.  These  are  the  ends  for  which  the  associated  peoples  of  the  world  are 
fighting,  and  which  must  be  conceded  them  before  there  can  be  peace.  *  *  * 
Tne  settlement  of  ever^r  question,  whether  of  territory,  or  sovereignty,  or  economic 
arrangement,  or  of  political  relationship  upon  the  basis  of  the  free  acceptance  of  that 
settlement  by  the  people  immediately  concerned,  and  not  upon  the  basis  of  the  material 
interest  or  advanta^  of  any  other  nation  or  people  which  may  desire  a  different 
settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  influence  or  masterv.  *  *  *  What  we  seek  is  the 
rel^  of  law  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  govemea  and  sustained  by  the  oiganized 
opinion  of  mankind. 

Shall  Egvpt,  without  the  consent  of  the  Egyptians,  be  turned  over 
to  England  for  the  sake  of  England's  influence  or  mastery  ?  Let  us 
be  true  to  the  ideals  expressed  in  President  Wilson's  Mount  Vernon 
address. 

In  the  14  points  advanced  by  President  Wilson  we  find  the  following 
pertinent  and  applicable  provisions: 

Point  14.  A  general  association  of  nations  must  be  formed  under  specific  covenants 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  mutual  guaranties  of  political  independence  and  tern- 
torial  integrity  to  great  and  small  States  alike. 

This  principle  allied  to  Egypt  would  lead  to  a  conclusion  directly 
opposite  from  the  indorsement  of  the  British  seizure  of  Egypt  and 
destruction  of  Egypt's  independence. 

Applying  the  principle  of  the  seventh  point  to  Egypt  and  only 
substituting  the  word  '* Egypt"  for  ''Belgium,"  the  seventh  point 
would  read : 

Egypt,  the  whole  world  will  agree,  must  be  evacuated  and  restored,  without  any 
attempt  to  limit  the  sovereigntv  which  she  enjoys  in  common  with  all  other  free 
nations.  No  other  single  act  will  serve  as  this  will  serve  to  restore  confidence  among 
the  nations  in  the  laws  which  they  have  themselves  set  and  determined  for  the  govern- 
ment  of  their  relations  with  one  another.  Without  this  healing  act  the  whole  structure 
and  validity  of  international  law  is  forever  impaired. 

How  can  it  be  justly  said  that  Egypt  is  outside  the  realm  of  the 
principles  of  the  14  pomts,  and  that  England  may  deny  the  right  of 
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self-determination  to  Egypt?  If  Great  Britain's  holding  of  Egypt 
by  military  force  shoula  be  indorsed  and  ratified  by  the  very  instru- 
ment which  condemns  that  character  of  international  aggression, 
would  not  the  ** whole  structure  and  validity  of  international  law'' 
be  forever  impaired  ?  Would  not  the  covenant  as  to  the  rights  of 
all  nations  to  self-determination  and  to  freedom  from  aggressions 
by  other  nations  be  made  a  hollow  mockery  ?  Shall  the  principles 
01  democracy,  so  beautifully  set  forth  in  the  league  of  nations  cove- 
nant, be  repudiated  in  Section  VI  of  the  annex  to  the  treaty  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Grovernor,  do  you  claim  that  this  treaty  in  any 
other  way,  except  inferentiaUy  making  it  an  internal  question, 
ratifies  it? 

Mr.  Folk.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  find  anything  else  in  the  treaty,  and  I 
charge  that  Great  Britain  intends  to  keep  Egypt,  that  Great  liritain 
will  not  give  up  Egypt.  If  Great  Britain  will  annoimce  that  she 
intends  to  give  up  Egypt,  that  she  wiD  turn  Egypt  over  to  the  lea^e 
of  nations  or  to  a  mandatory,  that  will  be  a  aifferent  proposition, 
but  there  has  been  no  such  announcement,  and  from  the  circumstances 
which  I  will  detail  in  a  moment  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any 
such  announcement. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  only  part  of  the  treaty  with 
which  you  deal  is  that  portion  of  article  147  whereby  Germanv  de- 
clares that  she  recognizes  the  protectorate  proclaimed  over  figypt 
by  Great  Britain  t 
"^ifr.  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  On  December  18,  1914  ? 
Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Independently  of  the  treaty  the 
United  States  some  few  months  ago  recognized  this  protectorate  as 
well.  Now  perhaps  you  are  going  to  reach  that  point,  but  I  wish  to 
ask  you,  what  can  be  done  so  far  as  this  treaty  is  concerned,  to 
accomplish  the  object  which  vou  suggest  ? 

Mr.  ToLK.  Bj  mserting  the  words  ' '  the  status  of  Egypt  shall 
be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations." 
That  one  sentence  inserted  in  section  6  would  relievo  any  question. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  do  you  consider  the  treaty 
as  dealing  with  the  status  of  Egypt  ?  Does  it  not  simply  require  the 
recognition  by  Germany  of  the  iJritish  protectorate  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  It  merely  provides  that  Germany  recognizes  this  pro- 
tectorate; but  when  that  is  indorsed  without  qualification,  we  like- 
wise recognize  and  indorse  it.  It  is  not  a  protectorate.  If  it  were 
a  protectorate  actually,  that  would  be  one  thing,  but  it  is  a  masked 
annexation.  We  would  recognize  the  condition.  We  would  deliver 
over  Egypt  to  British  bondage  forever  if  there  wore  no  qualifications 

there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  have  done  that  already  by  our 
recognition,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  Folk.  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  put  in  the  treaty  a  clause 
providing  that  the  league  of  nations  shall  nave  jurisdiction.  If  we 
nave  done  it,  then  let  it  be  undone,  as  this  clause  would  undo  it. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  recognize  this  proposition,  that  we  might 
be  estopped  from  denvmg  that  status  ?  By  our  treaty  with  Germany 
we  seek  recognition  of  the  status  of  a  protectorate  over  Egypt.    That 
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is  the  thing  that  we  made  Germany  do.    Would  we  not  be  equitably 
estopped  from  denying  that  status  oxirselves  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  I  think  unquestionably  we  would.  We  coidd  not  deny 
that  status.  In  other  words,  Ood  seems  to  be  in  the  covenant,  but 
the  devU  in  the  annex  to  this  treaty. 

Permanent  peace  can  not  be  founded  on  injustice.  If  Great  Britain 
seeks  the  turning  over  of  Egypt  to  her  as  a  condition  defining  the 
covenant,  then  we  may  well  Question  her  sincerity  in  signing  the 
covenant.  If  Great  Britain  really  intends  to  turn  Eigypt  back  to  the 
Egyptians,  or  over  to  the  council  of  the  league  oi  nations,  Great 
Britain  should  not  object  to  a  clause  specifically  giving  jurisdiction 
over  Egypt  to  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations.  If  Great  Brit&in 
does  not  mtend  to  turn  Egypt  over  to  the  Egyptians  or  to  the  council 
of  the  legaue  of  nations,  flien  Great  Britain  nas  no  right  to  object  to 
such  a  clause.  If  Great  Britain  was  not  sincere  in  proclaiming  the 
beautiful  principles  of  democracy  in  the  covenant,  then  the  sooner 
we  find  that  out  the  better,  and  it  were  better  to  find  it  out  before 
the  knot  is  tied  and  it  is  too  late. 

Senator  Harding.  Governor,  you  overlook  the  point  that  the  coundl 
of  the  league  of  nations  is  made  up  by  the  very  powers  that  have 
made  this  treaty. 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes,  I  know  that  very  well ;  but  when  you  put  in  ihk 
clause 

Senator  Harding.  Would  not  the  cure  be  to  leave  Egypt  to  her 
own  fortunes,  without  putting  her  under  the  control  of  the  lea^e  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  That  would  be  the  maximum.  That  is.  the  desire^  the 
hope,  the  prayer  of  the  Egyptians,  to  be  independent.  They  would 
like  to  be  recognized  as  independent,  but  they  ask  at  least  that  ihej 
be  not  precluded  from  going  before  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Knox.  What  is  going  to  become  of  your  theories  if  there 
is  to  be  no  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Folk,  fi  there  is  no  league  of  nations  then,  of  course,  tliat  a 
a  different  proposition.  I  do  n6t  think  we  could  assume  to  act  with 
reference  to  Egypt  except  through  a  possible  treaty. 

Senator  Knox.  But  tnere  is  opposition  to  the  league  of  nations. 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Suppose  the  league  of  nations  is  stricken  out,  how 
are  we  going  to  help  you  then  in  tnis  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  You  could  if  you  should  recognize  the  independence 
of  Egypt,  but  that  would  possibly  be  going  beyond  what  you  mi^t 
desire  to  do. 

Senator  Knox.  The  executive  branch  of  our  Government  has 
recognized  the  protectorate  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  And  it  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  such  matten* 

Mr.  Folk.  Undoubtedly,  except  when  it  comes  up  in  a  treaty,  as 
it  does  here.  But  I  am  speaking  only  upon  the  assumption  that 
there  is  to  be  a  league  of  nations  estabhshed  and  that  this  treaty  will 
be  adopted  with  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations.  Then  upaa 
that  assumption  we  ask  for  the  insertion  of  this  clause  so  as  to  grr^' 
Egypt  the  right  to  go  before  the  coimcil  of  the  league  of  nations.  If 
Great  Britain  mere^  intends  to  keep  Egypt  imtil  the  creation  of  ikm 
league  of  nations,  so  that  Egypt  shall  be  saved  from  outside  a^groa* 
sion,  that  is  one  thing;  but  if  that  were  the  intention  of  Great  Bntafn, 
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why  should  she  ask  that  the  seizure  and  hrtldine  of  Egypt  by  her  be 
recognized  and  approved  by  the  other  nations  f  Is  it  not  apparent 
that  the  purpose  of  Great  Britain  is  to  keep  Egypt  permanently  as  a 
part  of  her  dominions,  and  to  do  this  if  possible  with  the  approval  of 
the  civiUzed  nations  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Frederic  Courtland  Penfield  was  consul  general  of  the  Ignited 
States  to  Egypt,  and  wrote  a  book  entitled  '  * Present-Day  Egypt/' 
In  that  book,  on  page  315,  he  gives  some  reasons  why  Great  Britain 
would  probably  not  want  to  give  up  Egypt.     He  says: 

Great  Britain  has  well-niph  made  an  En|2:Hsh  lake  of  the  Mediterranean:  the  outlet 
of  this  lake,  the  Suez  Canal,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  scheme  of  Hritish  ru!e  in  India  and 
the  East.  To  control  the  canal,  by  force  of  arms  if  nect^^sary,  is  the  prwlominant 
reason  why  England  remains  in  Egypt,  it  serves  her  purpose  perfectly  to  have  5,000 
redcoats  within  a  few  hours'  journey  of  the  great  international  water w^ay  and  a  truard- 
ship  at  each  terminus  of  it.  Without  the  absolute  control  of  this  conne<'tinir  link 
between  Occident  and  Orient,  36,000,000  people  in  Great  Britain  could  not  expect 
long  to  hold  in  subjection  400,000,000  in  Inaia  and  to  govern  a  quarter  of  the  globe. 

And  again,  on  page  316,  he  says: 

An  incidental  reason  why  Great  Britain  retains  her  hold  upon  Egv'pt  is  that  the  cotton 
crop  of  the  Nile  Valley  reduces  more  and  more  each  year  the  (lei)en<lence  of  British 
spindlers  upon  the  cotton  fields  of  the  United  States. 

Clearly,  if  the  principles  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations 
are  to  be  made  impartially  effective,  the  status  of  Egypt  should  be 
declared  to  be  a  matter  of  adjustment  by  the  lea^e  of  nations,  when 
the  league  of  nations  shall  have  been  formed  and  in  active  operation. 
What  title  has  Great  Britain  to  Egypt?  Ordinarilv  a  country 
acquires  title  to  territory  by  discovery,  oy  purchase,  or  by  conquest. 
England  did  not  discover  Egypt,  did  not  purchase  Egvpt,  and  it  has 
made  no  lawful  conquest  of  Egypt.  Entering  Egypt  for  the  purpose 
of  coUecting  debts  and  promismg  the  world  to  withdraw  after  tem- 
porary occupation ;  seizing  Egypt  as  a  war  measure  by  reason  of  the 
appearance  of  Turkey  as  a  combatant;  that  is  the  title  of  Great 
Britain  to  Egypt.  Now  the  war  is  over,  and  the  league  of  nations  is 
presumed,  supposed,  or  assumed  to  be  estabhshed,  and  government 
is  to  be  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  this  being  so^ 
shall  the  title  of  seizing  nations  to  their  plunder  be  recognized? 
If  so,  the  war  will  have  failed  of  its  chief  purposes  and  victory  will  have 
been  robbed  of  her  most  precious  jewel. 

The  league  of  nations,  we  are  told,  would  apply  the  same  principles 
between  nations  that  have  long  been  apphed  between  individuals  by 
municipal  law. 

If  an  individual  were  to  forciblv  intrude  into  the  home  of  another 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  collecting  a  debt  and  then  should  assume 
proprietorship  and  oirection  over  the  entire  household  upon  the 
theorv  that  it  is  best  for  the  owners  of  the  house,  and  then  should  ask 
that  his  title  to  dominion  and  control  of  the  house  be  recognized,  he 
would,  under  municipal  law,  land  in  jail  as  a  trespasser. 

If,  under  the  league  of  nations,  the  same  principles  are  to  be 

applied  between  nations,  Great  Britain  would  have  to  get  out  of 

the  land  of  Egypt,  where  she  is  a  trespasser  by  force  and  without  title. 

Great  Britam  holds  Egypt  not  by  right  oi  any  title,  but  by  might 

of  military  force. 

The  Government  of  Japan  has  announced  that  Japan  will  not 
hold  Shantung  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people  there;  that^ 
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she  will  give  Shanttmgback  to  China.  She  may  not  be  sincere  in 
that  announcement.  That  is  not  a  qu^tion  to  discuss  here.  Bat 
there  has  been  no  announcement  that  Great  Britain  will  be  even 
that  imselfish  as  to  Egypt.  Indeed,  Great  Britain's  occupation  of 
Egypt  under  pretense  oi  collecting  debts  or  protecting  the  Eg^tiwi 
Government  from  **  rebels,"  and  her  continued  occupation  in  viola- 
tion of  her  promises  to  withdraw  and  the  later  seizure  and  present 
holding  of  Egypt  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  ^feypt, 
do  not  lend  encouragement  to  the  hope  that  Great  Britain  win  act 
unselfishly  toward  Egypt.  There  is  no  defense,  in  any  of  the  boofa, 
as  to  Great  Britain's  holding  of  Egypt.  It  13  a  stain  upon  the  history 
of  England  and  is  so  recognized.  They  only  say  in  defense,  "Well, 
Great  Britain  has  given  good  government  down  in  E^pt."  We 
might  have  good  government  in  this  coimtry  imder  a  kin^,  but  that 
would  be  no  reason  why  we  would  be  satisfied  with  a  king.  We 
want  more  than  good  government — we  want  self-government.  And 
so  do  the  Egvptians.  No  amoimt  of  good  government  can  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  self-government.  England's  seizure  Mid 
continued  holding  of  Egypt,  not  by  right  but  by  might,  is  out  of 
keeping  with  the  world's  new  temper. 

Onlv  by  the  exercise  of  the  gospel  of  force  can  the  holding  of  Egypt 
be  maintained.  The  cruel  disappointment  of  the  Egyptians  wno 
fought  so  bravely  with  the  Allies  to  overthrow  autocracy  and  to  sus- 
tain democracy  throughout  the  world,  only  to  be  denied  the  things 
for  which  they  and  America  fought,  and  to  be  placed  under  the  steel 
of  the  military  autocracy  of  England,  means  bitterness  that  ill  ac- 
cords with  that  spirit  of  the  league  of  nations  hich  speaks  for  ri^t 
and  justice  to  all  people,  and  that  no  people  shall  be  governed  with- 
out their  consent. 

The  inevitable  outcome  is  recorded  in  the  daily  press.  Most  of 
the  news  from  Egypt  is  suppressed  by  Great  Britain.  We  hear  very 
little.  Once  in  a  while  something  leaks  through.  For  instancet 
there  was  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  of  July  25  last,  and  I  quote 
from  the  headlines  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic  01  July  25,  1919: 

Eight  hundred  Eg>'ptians  die,  1,600  wounded,  when  British  put  down  revolutioii. 

Is  there  any  wonder  ?  Would  not  Americans  fight  imder  the  same 
circumstances?  Would  not  Englishmen  do  the  same?  Shall  the 
same  instrument  guaranteeing  the  right  of  self-determination  to  the 
people  of  all  nations  approve  the  denial  of  self-determination  to 
Egvpt?  Is  the  world  to  continue  to  be  ruled  by  might,  or  are  we 
really  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  when  right  andi  justice  shall  reign 
throughout  the  earth  ? 

The  Egyptians  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  beUeving  that  they 
were  fighting  for  the  right  of  self-determination  and  for  the  principle 
that  no  people  should  be  governed  without  their  consent.  When  the 
armistice  was  signed  the  Egyptians  rejoiced,  even  more  than  we  re- 
joiced, for  they  were  glad  that  the  military  autocracy  had  been  over- 
thrown, that  the  world  had  been  made,  as  they  beUeved,  safe  te 
democracy.  They  were  glad  further  because  they  thought  it  meant 
the  independence  of  Egypt.  They  did  not  doubt  that  thejr  woidd 
have  the  right  of  self-determination,  and  that  the  time  of  their  beiQg 
governed  without  their  consent  was  about  to  end.  The  le^lative 
assembly  of  Egypt  then  appointed  this  commission  to  go  to  Paris  to 
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the  peace  conferencei  thinkiiig  that  there  would  be  a  lea^e  of  nations, 
and  that  Egypt  would  be  a  part  of  it.  There  was  joy  tnroughout  the 
land  of  Egypt.  A  song  of  gladness  was  heard  up  and  down  the  Nile. 
This  commission  went  on  its  way  to  Paris,  but  when  it  reached  Malta 
the  members  of  the  commission  were  astoimded  when  they  were 
arrested  by  order  of  the  British  Government  and  interned  in  jail. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  Where? 

Mr.  Folk.  At  Malta.  The  British  Government  did  not  intend  that 
Egypt  should  be  heard  before  the  league  of  nations,  or  before  the 
peace  conference.  Not  only  that,  but  the  British  Government  did 
not  intend  that  the  cause  of  E^pt  should  be  heard  in  the  United 
States,  for  upon  order  of  the  Bntish  Government  this  commission  is 
interned  in  raris  to-day,  and  passports  have  been  denied  not  only  to 
members  of  the  conmiission  to  come  to  the  United  States,  but  to  any 
representative  of  the  commission  to  come.  If  you  are  to  consider 
this  treaty  long  enough,  I  wish  you  would  send  ioT  Mr.  Zaghlul,  the 
first  man  of  Egypt,  and  let  him  tell  you  the  story.  Great  Britain 
-can  not  claim  that  he  is  a  mere  agitator  and  not  refiable,  for  in  every 
book  upon  Egypt  written  by  Englishmen  there  are  comments  upon 
Mr.  Zaghlul,  and  compliments  upon  his  record.  For  instance,  from 
the  book  by  Mr.  J.  Alexander,  page  54,  caUed  **The  Truth  About 
Egypt,"  I  read  from  page  54,  as  follows: 

The  appointment,  in  October,  of  Said  Bey  Zaghloul  as  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  opportune  events  of  the  year,  and  one  of  the  very  few  which 
received  the  approbation  of  all  parties.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Dunlop  as  adviser 
to  the  ministry  some  months  earlier  had  raised  the  fury  of  the  Anglophobe  papers; 
but  the  selection  of  Said  Bey  Zaghloul — a  man  of  Egyptian  origin  and  tried  abili- 
ties— emphasized  the  readiness  of  the  British  agency  to  support  the  genuinely  pro- 
gressive element  among  the  Moslem  natives  of  the  co\mtry.  It  refuted  the  arguments 
so  often  repeated  by  Mustapha  Pasha  Kamel  that  no  Egyptain  of  independent  juds^ 
ment  and  pro^essive  views  ever  received  the  due  recognition  imder  the  **iron  rule 
of  the  occupation";  and  it  called  forth  the  unanimous  hopes  of  the  native  papers  that 
it  signified  the  beginning  of  a  much-needed  reform,  and  was  in  answer  to  their  criti- 
cisms of  Lord  Cromer's  past  policy. 

It  was  he  who  instituted  the  reforms  for  the  education  of  women 
in  Egypt.  He  is  the  head  of  this  commission.  He  is  detained  in 
Paris  by  order  of  the  British  (Jovemment.  The  British  Government 
does  not  intend  that  you  shall  hear  him.  You  may  get  him  if  you 
can.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  or  not.  But  if  you  would  like 
to  hear  a  story,  the  story  of  Egypt's  wrong,  you  can  have  no  better 
witness  than  Mr.  Zaghloul. 

In  behalf  of  the  commission  and  as  counsel  for  the  commission  we 
ask  that  Section  VT,  articles  147  to  154,  of  the  annex  to  the  Versailles 
treaty  clearly  state  that  the  status  of  Egypt  shall  be  within  the  jur- 
isdiction of  tne  council  of  th^  league  of  nations. 

Whether  Egypt  shall  be  turned  over  to  Great  Britain  as  spoils  of 
war  can  not  be  an  internal  Question  imless  it  be  made  so  py  the 
treaty  itself  fixing  the  status  of  Egypt  as  internal  to  Great  Britain. 

America  has  always  been  the  reiuge  of  the  oppressed  of  every  land, 
And  freedom  of  discussion  of  complaints  of  aggression  has  been  a 
matter  of  course.  The  condemnation  of  Egypt  without  a  hearing,  to 
British  bondage  and  subjection  would  mean  continued  mowing 
down  by  British  guns  of  these  hberty-seeking  people  who  fought 
with  America  to  make  the  world  safe  from  military  autocracy. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptians  are  assured  of  a  hearing  of 
their  case  by  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations,  or  some  interna- 
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tional  tribunal,  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  peace  and  quiet  in  Egypt, 
in  the  knowledge  that  an  international  forum  will  be  open  to  them  to 
determine  their  status  and  for  the  adjustment  of  their  grievances. 
Thus  the  league  of  nations  will  have  justified  one  of  the  sublime 
purposes  of  its  conception  in  affording  a  remedy  to  oppressed  nations 
and  enabling  them  to  obtain  an  adju(fication  of  their  right  to  national 
self-determination  by  appealing  to  justice  rather  than  to  force. 

There  can  be  no  permanent  peace  based  upon  a  foundation  of 
injustice.  Peace  can  only  come  to  the  world  permanently  through 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  self-government  and  of  democracy 
to  the  peoples  of  all  the  world.  Not  only  in  the  covenant  should  they 
be  expressed,  but  they  should  not  be  repudiated  in  the  annex  to  the 
covenant.  When  peace  between  the  nations  shall  be  based  upcm 
justice,  then  and  not  till  then  may  we  confidently  look  forward  to  the 
coming  of  the  day  foretold  by  the  prophets  of  old,  when  there  shall  be 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men.  I 
thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  would  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Senator  Swanson.  Egypt,  as  I  understand,  has  a  leg^ative  body. 
Do  you  know  to  what  extent  it  functions;  what  authority  and  power 
it  has? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  authority  has  that  legislative  body  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Until  1913  the  authority  was  very  limited.  Lord 
Kitchener  in  1913  recommended  the  present  legislative  assembly  of 
Egypt.  A  majority  of  that  body  is  elected  by  the  people  of  E^rpt. 
They  now  have  authority  to  make  laws. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  imderstand  that  three-foiu:ths  are  elected  and 
one-foiu:th  apnointed.    How  is  the  one-fourth  appointed? 

Mr.  Folk.  One-fourth  is  appointed  by  the  Kheoive.  I  read  a  whfle 
ago  how  it  was  selected. 

The  Chairman.  Gov.  Folk  put  that  in  the  record. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  was  not  in  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Folk.  Eighty-nine  members — three-foiu'ths — are  chosen  by 
district  electors  chosen  by  popular  vote  in  proportion  to  population. 
Twenty-three  are  appointed.  There  are  four  Copts,  three  Bediioins^ 
two  merchants,  one  pedagogue,  and  one  municipal  representative. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  wiU  read  that.  Did  you  put  in  the  record 
what  authority  they  have  ? 

Mr.  Folk,   i  es.     They  have  a  legislative  authority  at  this  time. 

Senator  Harding.  Governor,  I  want  to  ask  you,  was  any  voice  for 
Egypt  deard  at  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Absolutely  no  voice  for  Egypt  was  allowed  to  be  heard 
before  the  peace  conference,  and  this  is  the  first  time  Egypt  has  been 
heard  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  league  of  nations  and 
the  peace  treaty. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  vou  know  if  the  American  commissionepa 
and  the  special  agents  of  humanity  knew  anything  about  Egypt's 
cry  for  assistance  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  I  have  not  heard  whether  they  knew  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  recognized  the  protectorate. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  the  members  of  the  coimnia- 
sion  in  Paris  during  the  deUberations  of  the  peace  conference,  at  any 
time? 
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Mr.  Folk.  They  were  interned  at  Malta,  and  when  the  people  of 
Egypt  heard  that  Zagdnl  was  interned — ^he  is  the  idol  of  the  people 
oiEgypt — ^revolution  hroke  out. 

Senator  Swanson.  The  real  status  of  Egypt  would  have  to  be 
fixed  in  the  treaty  with  Turkey  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes;  I  understand  that  the  treaty  with  Turkey  attempts 
to  turn  over  the  title  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  Great  Britain,  not 
to  Egypt.  There  would  be  injustice  piled  upon  injustice;  and  of 
course  you  want  to  see  the  treaty  with  Turkey  before  you  can  act 
intelligently  in  regard  to  Egypt.     You  are  quite  correct,  Senator. 

Let  me  answer  Senator  Johnson's  question. 

Senator  Knox.  Is  there  not  every  presumption  that  they  will 
require  the  same  recognition  of  the  protectorate  in  the  treaty  with 
Turkey  that  they  have  in  the  treaty  with  (Jermany  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Absolutely.     I  imderstand  that  is  in  the  Turkish  treaty. 

Now,  they  were  interned  at  Malta,  and  when  the  people  of  Egypt 
heard  that  Zaghlul  was  interned,  revolution  broke  out.  It  was 
reported  that  800  Egyptians  were  killed,  but  I  am  told  by  people  of 
^ypt  that  30,000  were  killed;  that  they  used  machine  guns  from 
airplanes  and  mowed  the' people  down.  Finally,  after  Zf^hlul  and 
his  associates  had  been  kept  in  Malta  for  a  month,  Gen.  Allenby 
advised  the  British  Grovemment  that  the  commission  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  proceed  to  Paris.  The  commission  thereupon  was  released 
and  went  to  Paris ;  and  they  found  to  their  horror  when  they  reached 
Paris  that  two  days  before  this  clause  had  been  written  into  the 
treaty.  They  asked  for  a  hearing  and  it  was  denied.  Then  they 
asked  to  see  Presid^at  Wilson,  but  he  could  not  see  them.  They 
went  to  the  American  consul  and  asked  for  palnports  to  the  United 
States  in  order  that  their  story  should  be  tola  in  the  land  of  the  free. 
The  American  consulate  said  of  course  that  they  could  have  pass- 
ports, but  three  days  later  the  American  consul  and  the  British 
consul  called  upon  the  conunission  and  advised  them  that  neither 
they  nor  any  representative  would  be  given  passports  to  oome  to  the 
United  States.  And  they  are  kept  there  to-ciay,  imable  to  get 
passports  to  any  other  country. 

Tnat  simply  shows  some  injustice  that  Great  Britain  desires  to 
cover  up.  Right  does  not  fear  the  truth  and  tight.  Injustice  always 
seeks  the  darlmess.    Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand,  what  you  ask  is  to  give  juris- 
diction of  the  league  to  the  Egyptians. 

Mr.  Folk.  We  ask  that  in  the  event 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  the  Egyptians  favor  the  league  of  nations 
to  cover  tiieir  case  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  They  would  favor  it,  undoubtedly,  if  they  could  get 
before  the  league  of  nations.  Let  me  say  this,  tniit  they  are  entitled 
to  independence;  as  much  entitled  to  independence  as  we  were  in  1776. 
But  if  it  is  insisted  that  they  must  be  under  a  mandatory,  under 
Section  XXTT  of  the  covenant^  then  the  United  States  shoula  be  that 
mandatory  and  not  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  can  never  rule 
Egypt  except  by  the  utter  extinction  of  every  Egyptian.  That  is 
wnat  they  say. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  imderstand  it,  the  Egyptians  look  with 
confidence  in  presenting  their  case  to  the  league  of  nations,  and  would 
like  to  have  the  league  of  nations  adopt  it. 
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Mr.  Folk.  If  they  are  not  prevented  from  going  before  it. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  they  were  permittea  to  appear  hefore  the 
lea^e  of  nations,  they  would  be  pleased. 

Mr.  Folk.  It  offers  them  a  remedy  and  a  forum  in  which  to  plead 
their  case. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations 
as  proposed  would  be  likely  to  change  their  status  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Of  course,  they  would  like  to  reduce  the  vote  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  coimcil. 

The  Chairman.  She  has  only  one  vote  in  the  council,  but  have  they 
looked  over  the  other  countries  and  considered  whether  they  would 
be  apt  to  change  their  status? 

Mr.  Folk.  Of  coiu«e,  you  can  not  tell  about  a  court  beforehand. 

I  notice  here,  in  answer  to  Senator  Fall's  question  13,  something 
that  I  did  not  understand,  where  the  President  says: 

There  has  been  a  provisional  agreement  as  to  the  disposition  of  these  oveiseas  pos- 
sessions whose  confinnation  and  execution  is  dependent  on  the  approval  of  the  leag:ae 
of  nations,  and  the  United  States  Is  a  party  to  tnat  provisional  agreement. 

Whether  that  includes  Egypt  or  not  I  dp  not  know.  I  presume 
you  have  that  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  What  agreement? 

Mr.  Folk.  That  he  refers  to  in  question  No.  13. 

Senator  Swanson.  Read  it  a^ain. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Of  course  we  have  not  the  agree- 
ments. 

Senator  Habdino.  On  what  groimd  do  vou  assume  that  we  have. 

Mi,  Folk.  I  have  heard  that  you  have  oeen  asking  for  them,  and 
the  Bible  says,  ''Ask  dnd  you  shall  receive/'  and  I  assume  that  you 
have  received. 

Senator  KiNOX.  Are  you  reading  the  question  or  the  answer  ? 

Mr,  Folk.  I  am  only  reading  the  answer  because  the  paper  I  have 
only  gives  the  answer. 

Senator  K^nox.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Folk.  These  are  the  President's  words  [reading]: 


There  has  been  a  provisional  acreement  as  to  the  disposition  of  these  overseas 
possessions  whose  coimrmation  ana  execution  is  dependent  on  the  approval  of  the 
league  of  nations,  aod  the  United  States  is  a  party  to  that  provisional  agreement.  *' 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  says  elsewhere  that  it  is  not  in  his 
possession  and  that  he  coidd  not  send  it  to  ns. 

Mr.  Folk.  Of  course  if  that  included  Egypt,  it  would  be  like  liie 
judges  of  a  court  getting  together  and  <kcreeing  how  they  wonld 
decide  a  case  beforehand. 

The  Chaibman.  On  that  matter  of  the  power  of  the  league  of 
nations,  the  United  States,  which  has  the  power  of  recognition,  has 
recognized  theprotectorate.    It  is  estoppea. 

Mr.  Folk.  The  Senate  is  not  estopped. 

The  Chairman.  I  grant  you  the  senate  is  not  estopped. 

Mr.  Folk.  But  unless  you  put  that  clause  in,  then 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  point  has  been  made  before,  but  I 
am  getting  back  of  that;  but  in  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations, 
to  wiich  you  ask  us  to  give  jou  access,  the  United  States  would  he 
estopped  under  that  recognition. 

Mr.  Folk.  It  would  be  estopped  unless  you  write  into  the  treaty 
this  clause. 
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The  Chairman.  No;  I  am  assuming  that  we  dp  write  it  in,  that 
the  status  is  to  be  determined  by  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations. 
When  they  get  in  theie  they  wdl  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
men  representing  the  United  States  who  are  estopped  by  the  Presi- 
dent's recognition. 

Mr.  Folk.  I  do  not  think  so,  if  you  will  write  it  in  the  treaty  that 
way. 

The  Chairman.  AU  you  write  in  the  treaty  is  to  give  them  the 
rirfit  to  go  to  the  council. 

Mr.  Folk.  And  give  the  coimcil  jurisdiction.  Great  Britain  would 
then  be  estopped  irom  treating  Egypt  as  an  internal  question.  The 
treaty  expressly  includes  that  idea. 

The  Chairman.  The  President  could  tvan  around  and  say  with 
great  force,  **The  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  has  the  power 
to  recognize — that  is,  the  executive  authority — haa  recognized  this 
protectorate." 

Mr.  Folk.  Absolutely.  And  the  answer  would  be,  *  *  Temporarily.'* 
And  the  treaty  has  expressly  riven  jurisdiction  to  the  council  over 
Egypt,  and  the  treaty  is  the  oocument  that  covers  the  council  and 
not  an  executive  temporary  recognition. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  take  that  chance  if 
I  was  an  Egyptian. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  Egypt  agrees  with  confidence  to  the 
covenant  of  the  league  of  nations ! 

Mr.  Folk.  If  you  do  not  have  a  league  of  nations,  "Egypt  would  be 
hopeless.  She  would  be  in  the  grasp  of  Great  Britain  to  be  ground 
imder  her  heel  forever.  Her  only  nope  is  through  some  sort  of  a 
league.  You  gentlemen  here  would  have  no  concern  about  Egypt  if 
you  were  about  to  make  a  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  only  hope 
in  the  league  of  nations  is  in  the  amendment  ? 
Mr,  Folk.  In  the  amendment. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.*  And  you  have  no  hope  in  the  league 
of  nations  unless  we  amend  this  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Absolutely.  Unamended,  Egypt  would  be  worse  than 
hopeless  because  she  would  have  no  rem^y.  She  would  have  not 
only  Great  Britain  to  contend  with,  but  ofiier  coimtries,  including 
the  United  States.  But  with  this  amendment  adopted  she  would 
have  some  remedy. 

The  Chairman.  Merely  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  if  Egypt  comes 
into  that  forum,  the  coimcil  of  the  league,  Great  Britain  would  not 
vote  to  change  her  status  ? 
Mr.  Folk.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  Japan  would  ? 
Mr.  Folk.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  go  over  the  different  members 
of  the  court  and  try  to  determine  in  advance  how  they  might  vote. 
Of  course  tJie  league  is  founded  on  justice.  You  could  not  tell  in 
advance  how  each  member  is  going  to  vote,  and  if  this  league  is  not 
founded  on  justice,  then  it  will  be  the  greatest  curse  to  mankind. 

Senator  Moses.  You  have  already  pointed  out  that  Great  Britain 
and  France  already  had  an  agreement  with  respect  to  Egypt.  Would 
not  tJiat  prevent  France  from  voting  with  the  Egyptians  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  If  that  is  true,  then  indeed  they  are  hopeless.  But 
if  the  league  of  nations  is  to  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  justice,  that  is  a 
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different  proposition.  Now  we  do  not  know  what  is  in  this  agreement 
spoken  of  here,  and  we  do  not  know  what  might  be  in  secret  agree- 
ments. I  have  an  article  here  in  the  Century  Magazine,  where  tiie 
writer  says  there  are  six  agreements  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy  respecting  these  eastern  countries. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  is  the  author? 

Mr.  Folk.  This  is  written  by  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons.  He 
discusses  article  23  of  the  covenant. 

The  Chaikman.  Mr.  Gibbons  has  sent  to  the  committee  and  a^ked 
to  lay  a  mass  of  papers  before  them  in  regard  to  Egypt,  which  I 
think  you  have  covered. 

Senator  Moses.  You  feel  certain  about  this  provisional  agreement? 

Mr.  Folk.  What  provisional  agreement? 

Senator  Moses.  That  you  have  been  teUing  us  about,  for  the 
disposition  of  overseas  possessions. 

Mr.  Folk.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  have  never  seen 
it,  but  I  merely  called  your  attention  to  the  clause  in  the  answer  of 
the  President  to  Senator  Fall's  question  13.  I  asked  if  you  had  not 
seen  this  provisional  agreement,  and  whether  it  included  Elgypt  or 
not.  The  chairman  says  he  has  not  seen  it.  He  does  not  know 
that  he  will  see  it. 

Senator  Habdino.  The  President  says  there  is  such  an  agreement! 

Mr.  Folk.  To  use  his  exact  language  again  [reading]: 

There  has  been  a  provisional  agreement  a?  to  the  disposition  of  these  overseas  pos- 
sessions whose  confirmation  and  execution  is  dependent  on  the  approval  of  the  l^igue 
of  nations,  and  the  United  States  is  a  party  to  that  provisional  agreement. 

Senator  Moses.  What  date  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  August  21. 

Senator  Moses.  What  is  the  date  of  the  President's  statement,  in 
the  paper  of  August  21  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  His  statement  is  dated  August  21,  and  is  published  in 
the  afternoon  papers  of  August  21. 

Senator  Moses.  I  call  your  attention  in  that  connection,  Gov.  Folk, 
to  the  stenographic  report  of  the  meeting  held  at  the  White  Hotise, 
Tuesday,  August  19.  Toward  the  conclusion  of  it  1  spoke  to  the 
President  about  our  taking  only  an  imdivided  one-fifth  part  of  the 
German  overseas  possessions,  and  asked  him  if  there  had  been  any 
plan  made  for  the  disposition  of  those  overseas  nossessions,  and  he 
said,  ^^I  have  not  thought  about  that  at  all.''     I  tnen  asked  him: 

You  have  no  plans  to  suggest  or  recommendation  to  make  to  Congress? 

And  he  answered: 

Not  yet,  sir;  I  am  waiting  until  the  treaty  is  disposed  of. 

And  yet  the  next  day  or  two  days  after,  he  makes  the  statement 
which  you  read,  that  tne  United  States  is  a  party  to  a  provisional 
agreement  for  the  disposition  of  the  overseas  possessions. 

Mr.  Folk.  Of  course  I  am  not  here  to  discuss  the  answers  of  the 
President  except  in  so  far  as  he  has  mentioned  a  provisional  agree- 
ment, and  to  ask  if  that  provisional  agreement  covers  the  case  of 
Egypt,  and  if  it  does,  whether  we  would  not  be  in  this  position,  as 
Senator  Lodge  has  intimated,  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
might  go  outeide  and  agree  on  how  they  will  decide  a  case,  subjecl 
merely  to  entering  it  up  when  they  get  on  the  bench,  and  then  ask 
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for  an  argument.  The  litigant  would  have  very  little  show.  But 
I  assume  that  the  character  of  the  contracts  the  rresident  is  speaking 
of  is  of  a  differrait  nature.  I  assume  that.  I  can  not  believe  that 
he  would  have  made  a  contract  giving  away  these  countries  con- 
trary to  principles  in  the  covenant. 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  do  you  r^ard  the  council  of  the  league 
of  nations  as  a  judicial  body  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  If  it  is  not  judicial,  then  God  help  them. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Cnairman,  my  only  purpose  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  is  to  show  the  tremendous  contradictions  which  are 
involved  in  all  our  attempts  to  get  any  information  as  to  what  has 
been  done,  and  what  stipulations  we  are  bound  by  in  all  thcHe 
numerous  treaties  and  secret  treaties  and  other  documents  which 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  Folk.  Of  course  you  have  to  see  the  treaty  made  with  Turkey 
to  seewhat  has  been  done  with  Turkish  territory.  That  is,  I  under- 
stand, to  be  turned  over  to  Great  Britain.  Crf  course  you  want  to 
see  these  agreements  before  you  can  decide. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  they  are  closely  bound  together. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  August  26,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in 
executive  session.) 

(Tlie  following  letters  from  Mr.  Folk  were  subsequently  ordered 

printed  in  the  record:) 

August  30,  1919. 
Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 

Chairman  Foreign  Relatione  Committee, 

United  States  Senate. 

(In  the  case  of  Egypt.) 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  status  of  Egypt  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  war  just 
closing  becomes  properly  a  subject  to  he  considered  in  any  general  treaty  that  may 
be  msuie.  Supplementing  what  I  said  to  your  honoraMe  committee  the  other  day 
and  epitomizing  the  relief  then  asked  for  in  behalf  of  the  Egyptian  commission,  in 
the  alternative,  the  first  relief  being  the  most  desirable,  the  second  the  next,  and  the 
third  next,  that  relief  expressed  in  the  alternative  form  is  as  follows: 

1.  Amend  by  inserting  a  new  clause  after  section  6,  article  147,  to  be  known  as 
article  147- A,  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  independence  of  Egypt  is  hereby  recognized,  and  the  British  Government 
will  withdraw  the  British  troops  from  Egypt  within  one  year  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  treaty.'* 

Or— 

2.  Amend  by  inserting  a  new  clause  after  section  6,  article  147,  to  be  known  as 
article  147- A.  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  protectorate  proclaimed  by  Great  Britain  over  Egypt  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  temporary,  and  this  protectorate  shall  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  independence 
of  Egypt,  which  is  hereby  declared  to  be  free  to  enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with 
other  nations." 

Or- 

3.  Amend  by  inperting  a  new  clause  after  section  6,  article  147,  to  be  known  as 
article  147-A  to  read  as  follows: 

*"  The  statUH  of  Egypt  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
council  of  the  league  of  nations,  and  shall  not  be  considered  an  internal  question  of 
Great  Britain." 

Tn  behalf  of  the  Egyptian  commission  appointecl  by  the  T^e^islative  Assembly  o£ 
Egyprf,  consideration  of  your  committee  is  aslced  for  the  relief  above  prayed  for  in  the 
hope  that  Egypt  may  Be  accorded  that  self-determination  for  which  the  Egyptiaa 
tnx'ps  fought  and  which  has  so  far  been  denied. 
Respectfully, 

Jos.  W.   EOLK, 
Counsel  for  the  Commission  Appointed  by  the  Legislative  yissembly  of  Egypt, 
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AoousT  31. 1919. 
Hon.  Henry  Cabot  I<odoe. 

Chainnan  Foreit/n  Relations  Commitieey  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  J).  C. 
In  the  case  of  Egypt. 

Dfau  Mr.  Chairman:  In  behalf  of  the  commiasdon  appointed  hv  the  Lej^isltiive 
A8«ieiabl>  of  Egvpt,  I  aill  your  attention  further  to  article  152,  section  6,  of  the  Ver- 
sailles tTpaty.    ^ne  first  clause  of  this  article  reads  as  follows: 

"Germany  consents,  in  so  far  as  'he  is  concerned,  to  the  transfer  to  his  Britoiuric 
Majesty's  Government  of  the  powers  conferred  on  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  by 
the  convention  signed  at  Constantinople  on  October  29, 1888,  relating  to  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Suez  Canal." 

This  mav  mean  almost  anything  from  the  transfer  of  the  territorial  sovereignly  in 
the  Suez  (''anal  to  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  in  Egypt.  The  convention  signeli  at 
Cnjnstantinople  on  October  29,  1888,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Congressional  library  (T.  C. 
791,  G.  77).  Sections  12  and  18  of  this  convention  apparently  recognize  the  terri- 
torial sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  in  the  Suez  Canal.  There  appear  to  be  do 
specific  powers  conferred  upon  the  Sultan  other  than  the  sovereign  rights. 

For  reasons  heretofore  given,  we  ask  that  the  words  **  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment" be  stricken  from  the  paragraph  in  question  and  that  the  words  "the  Egyp- 
tian Government "  be  substituted  therefor. 
Very  tnily, 

Job.  W.  Foil. 


THUBSDAY,  AUaUST  28,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10.30 
o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  246,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Ix>dge  (chairman),  Brandegee,  Knox,  Harding, 
New,  and  Moses. 

The  Chairman.  The  hour  having  arrived,  and  our  time  bein^^ 
short,  I  will  ask  these  gentlemen  who  have  come  here  to  proceeo. 
I  want  to  sav  this,  that  the  committee  gives  this  hearing  on  matters 
relating  to  tne  treaty  and  for  nothing  else  excepting  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  treaty,  and  there  is  nothing  else  before  this  committee. 
The  time  of  the  committee  is  limited.  We  can  not  sit  beyond  12 
o'clock.  I  have  here  the  list  which  has  been  handed  to  me,  and  I  . 
understand  that  45  minutes  are  to  be  given  to  the  Equal  Rights 
League  and  46  minutes  to  the  disposition  of  the  German-African 
colony.    We  will  hear  those  for  the  Equal  Rights  League  first. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WHUAH  HOHBOE  TBOTTER,  SECBETABT 
07  THE  NATIONAL  EQUAL  BIGHTS  UEIAOTTE,  34  COBNHILL, 
BOSTON,  ICASS. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand  the  Equal  Rights  League  proposes 
an  amendment  to  the  treaty;  is  that  correct?^ 

Mr.  Tkotter.  That  is  correct.  Do  you  object  to  that  amendment 
to  the  treaty  being  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  an  article,  or 
Part  I  of  the  treaty? 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  have  an  amendment  to  offer  to  the  treaty, 
of  course  you  can  offer  it  at  any  point. 

Mr.  Trotter.  We  have  two  propositions,  because  we  wanted  to  be 
in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  committee  as  to  whether  we  should 
oflfer  it  to  Part  I  or  Part  IT.  In  fact,  we  would  like,  if  it  is  in  order, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  oflfer  two  amendments,  either  one  of  which  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  lea^e.    Is  that  in  order? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  Are  these  the  amendments  olOfered  in 
Paris  on  equal  rights  ? 

Mr.  Trotter,  They  are  similar. 

The  Chairman.  Cm  what  was  called  "  race  equality  "  there? 

Mr.  Trotter.  Yes;  and  protection  of  racial  minorities. 

Senator  Moses.  You  are  a  former  Register  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Trotter.  No,  sir.  My  father  was  recorder  of  deeds  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
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The  Chairman.  Continue^r.  Trotter. 

Mr.  Trotter.  This  World  War  was  fought  for  a  creat  human  prin- 
ciple. The  chief  officials  of  this  country  announced  from  the  house- 
tops that  the  purpose  of  the  war  was  to  procure  universal  security 
of  life  and  the  protection  of  the  weak  from  the  strong. 

When  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  its  histoiy  went  to 
Europe  for  an  offensive  war,  the  welkin  rang  with  the  official  clarion 
call,  "We  are  fighting  for  universal  liberty,  for  world  democracy, 
for  humanity  everywhere,"  and  the  banners  bearing  these  mottoes 
filled  the  heavens. 

Every  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  that  had 
to  do  with  furthering,  prosecuting,  or  aiding  the  war  and  all  semi- 
official civilian  agencies  used  these  slogans  freely  and  fully  in  seek- 
ing^ to  further  the  cause  of  this  world  war. 

Furthermore,  no  branch  of  the  Government  and  no  officials  or 
functionaries  of  the  Government  of  any  consequence  ever  raised  any 
objection,  or  ever  questioned  the  right  of  the  peace  magistrates  of 
the  country  in  declaring  world  democracy,  universal  liberty,  uni- 
versal humanity,  as  being  the  official  and  accepted  purposes'of  the 
war. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  other  allied  nation^  accepted  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  the  official  spokesman,  and  their  prime  min- 
isters and  leaders  adopted  the  same  purposes  as  tlie  object  of  the 
world  war.  It  was  said  on  every  hand  by  the  magistrates  of  those 
countries,  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  those  countries,  and  by  the 
newspaper  organs  of  those  countries  that  if  the  forces  that  were 
fighting  Germany  won  the  victory  we  should  have  the  establishment 
of  a  new  order  of  things  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the 
individual,  and  especially  for  the  rights  of  the  weaker  peoples. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Equal  Rights  League  feels  that  it  is 
fit  and  proper,  and  that  it  is  imperative,  in  order  that  the  purposes  of 
this  war  may  not  fail  of  fulfillment,  in  order  that  those  who  died 
on  the  field  of  battle — and  among  them  were  soldiers  of  every  race 
and  color — may  not  have  died  in  vain  in  the  great  struggle,  and  in 
order  that  we  may  truly  have  now  the  reign  of  world  democracy  and 
of  universal  liberty,  that  there  should  be  an  amendment  to  the  "peace 
treaty  as  it  has  come  from  the  conference  at  Paris.  To  that  end 
the  Equal  Rights  League  desires  to  submit  two  amendments  for  your 
consideration,  as  follows.     [Reading:] 

RESERVATION  TO  ARTICLE  23  OF  PART  1  OF  THE  PEACE  TREATY  IN  TinS  FORM  09 
AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION  B  OF  AFORESAID  ARTICLE,  OFFERED  BY  THE  NJLTI05AI. 
EQUAL  RIGHTS  LEAGUE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  section  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

"The  members  of  the  leaj^ie  undertake  to  secure  just  treatment  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  territories  under  their  control." 

The  petitioners  (the  National  Equal  Rights  League),  representing  and  voiciiig 
the  sentiments  of  the  14,000,000  colored  Americans,  earnestly  hope  and  ferveetty 
pray  that  your  honorable  committee  will  give  to  the  amendment  (which  we 
herewith  offer  to  be  incorporated  in  the  peace  treaty)  the  distinguished  con- 
sideration which  has  characterized  your  dealing  with  the  momentous  sabjecL 
Your  petitioners  (the  National  Equal  Rights  League),  profoundly  grat^^ 
Mr.  CJhairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  be  heard  for  their  cause,  in  urging  Ajie 
consideration  and  adoption  of  this  amendment,  are  pleading  for  the  *Ble. 
liberty,  and  labor  of  14,000,000  colored  Americans.  J 
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In  Article  23,  section  B,  of  part  1,  after  the  word  "  control "  add  the  follow- 
ing words:  "And  agree  to  vouchsafe  to  their  own  citizens  the  possession  of 
full  liberty,  rights  of  democracy,  and  protection  of  life,  without  restriction  or 
distinction  based  on  race,  color,  creed,  or  previous  condition." 

In  lieu  thereof,  if  that  be  rejected,  the  following  is  offered  as 
Part  XVI. 
The  Chairman.  Part  XVI  of  article  1 1 
Mr.  Trotter.  No :  to  be  added  to  the  treaty  at  the  end  of  it. 
Senator  Knox.  Tne  last  part  is  XV. 
Mr.  Trotter.  This  is  to  be  a  new  part.    [Reading :] 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  PEACE  TREATY,   PAST   XVI,   OFFERED  BT   THE   NATIONAL   EQUAL 

RIGHTS  LEAGUE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

In  order  to  make  the  reign  of  peace  universal  and  lasting,  and  to  make  the 
fmlts  of  the  war  effective  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  true  democracy 
everywhere,  the  allied  and  associated  powers  undertake,  each  in  its  own 
country,  to  assure  full  and  complete  protection  of  life  and  liberty  to  all  their 
inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  birth,  nationality,  language,  race,  or  religion, 
and  agree  that  all  their  citizens,  respectively,  shall  be  equal  before  the  law 
and  shaU  ^oy  the  same  civil  and  political  rights  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  language,  or  religion,  and  all  citizens  of  the  members  of  the  league  who 
belong  to  racial  or  religious  minorities  differing  in  race  or  religion  from  the 
majority  of  the  population  shall  enjoy  the  same  treatment  and  same  security 
in  law  and  in  fact  as  all  persons  of  the  majority  race  or  religion. 

Senator  Knox.  Does  this  mean  in  their  own  country  or  in  all 
TOuntries? 

Mr.  Trotter.  This  is  for  each  one  of  the  allied  and  associated 
powers  to  guarantee  these  things  for  their  own  citizens  in  their  own 
country. 

Senator  Knox.  Not  for  citizens  of  other  countries? 

Mr.  Trotter.  Not  for  the  citizens  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  great  need  of  the  protection  of  life  and  of  equality  of 
rights  for  5ie  colored  American  minority.  In  the  treaty  with 
Austria,  in  the  treaty  with  Poland,  and  with  other  countries  there 
are  clauses  similar  to  this,  for  the  protection  of  the  racial  minori- 1 
ties,  adopted  by  the  peace  conference.  There  are  none  of  those 
racial  minorities  who  suffer  the  denials  of  democracy  and  the  in- 
security of  life  and  liberty  which  are  suffered  by  the  colored  Ameri- 
can minority  in  this  country ;  and  we  beg  of  the  committee  that  they 
will  adopt  one  or  the  other  of  these  amendments,  in  order  that  the 
terrible  condition,  the  deplorable  condition,  the  cruel  condition  that 
exists  in  this  country  for  colored  Americans,  98  per  cent  of  whom 
are  native-bom  citizens,  shall  be  discontinued,  and  that  they,  with 
all  other  nations  on  the  earth,  shall  come  into  the  enjoyment  of  full 
democracy,  of  full  equality  of  rights,  of  full  liberty,  of  full  protec- 
tion of  life,  and  that  they  may  have  a  chance  for  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  name  which  you  have  given  us  here  is 
that  of  Mr.  Allen  W.  Whaley,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Trotter.  Yes. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ALLEN  W.  WHALET. 

Mr.  Whalet.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  it  would  seem  that  my 
colleague  has  said  suflScient  upon  this  subject,  and  I  simply  want  to 
emphasize  the  justice,  practicability,  and  absolute  necessity  for  an 
amendment  of  this  land  if  the  purposes  for  which  we  fought  in 
France  and  elsewhere  were  true. 

I  think  the  first  reason  why  this  amendment  to  the  constituticm 
of  the  league  of  nations  should  be  written  into  that  constitution  is 
\  the  gratitude  that  these  signatory  powers  should  show  to  those  peo- 
ple who  sustained  them  in  the  liour  of  dire  distress;  for  without 
those  black  soldiers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  helping  England, 
helping  France,  and  helping  the  United  States,  the  outcome  would 
have  been  doubtful.  That  statement  has  been  made  by  many  a  critic, 
and  I  think  everybody  who  is  just  wiU  say  so.  I  speak  xor  Afro- 
Americans.  I  am  not  hyphenating  the  black  man,  because  he  is  a 
real  American.  Most  of  the  white  Americans  who  are  here  can  be 
hyphenated,  but  the  black  American  can  not  be.  He  came  here 
against  his  will  in  1619,  and  just  a  little  before  that  according  to 
critical  history,  and  he  has  been  here  ever  since,  and  there  has  not 
been  much  immigration  either,  but  he  is  here  in  much  larger  numbers 
than  it  was  expected  perhaps  that  he  would  be  at  this  time. 

In  order  that  the  United  States  may  obliterate  some  of  the  dis- 
grace which  has  been  brought  upon  it  by  the  maltreatment  of  the 
most  loval  section  of  its  citizenry,  I  think  they  should  joyfully 
adopt  this  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  league  and  en- 
courage the  hearts  of  15,000,000  Afro- Americans. 

I  think  that  this  would  be  a  sign  that  the  country  wants  to  put 
down  mob  violence  and  put  down  the  lynching  of  black  men,  and 
black  women,  and  black  children  in  the  Southland.  I  think  that 
this  would  be  a  sign  that  she  wants  the  escutcheon  of  America  to 
be  without  a  tarnish.  The  escutcheon  of  this  country  has  be^i  a 
reproach  throughout  the  land  on  account  of  the  awful,  horrible 
treatment  of  black  Americans  here.  And  this  adoption  would  show 
that  the  people  who  think  well  and  the  people  who  believe  well 
mean  busmess. 

This  is  an  age  of  reconstruction.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  said  that  what 
is  settled  by  the  peace  conference  is  settled  in  some  particulars  for- 
ever, and  he  said  if  not  forever  it  will  be  for  a  long  time,  for  an 
indefinite  time  to  come,  and  that  the  peace  conference  was  for  the 

Eurpose  of  reconstructing  the  world,  and  that  reconstruction  was  to 
e  based  upon  fundamental  justice.  And  just  now  the  American 
Government  in  every  way  that  it  can  should  try  to  right  all  the 
wrongs  of  all  the  centuries  toward  the  black  American,  because,  of 
course,  the  black  American  has  already  given  notice  that  what  he 
^suffered  in  the  past  he  will  not  tolerate  in  the  future.  He  means 
business  now.  There  can  be  no  compromise.  They  are  going  to 
hang  the  traitors  among  them  and  they  are  going  to  see  that  the 
right  men  ajad  the  right  women  are  in  front,  and  the  battle  is  goiog 
'to  be  foiio^ht  for  human  liberty  and  for  human  rights. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  meant  something  to  the  white 
Americans,  but  it  did  not  mean  anything  to  the  colored  Americans. 
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They  were  not  included  in  that  masterful  parchment,  but  they  are 
going  to  strive  to  make  the  Declaration  of  Independence  a  signifi- 
cant document  for  every  citizen  that  breathes  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  And  also  the  three  war  amendments,  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  amendments  of  the  Constitution;  we  are  going 
to  have  them  eJflfective  in  Mississippi  as  well  as  they  are  in  Massa- 
chusetts. And  I  am  sure  that  this  amendment  to  the  constitution  of 
the  league  of  nations  would  have  a  significance  that  would  be  an 
encouragement  to  our  people  everywhere. 

I  know  I  speak  drastically,  but  with  justice.  We  want  in  this 
country  real  justice,  justice  for  all  citizens,  and  we  want  our  Con- 
stitution, beautiful  as  the  language  is,  beautiful  as  the  sentiments 
are,  to  be  a  real  thing  and  not  a  mere  sign  of  nothing. 

We  believe  that  this  committee  is  willing  to  do  what  is  right.  I 
believe  that  this  committee  is  hearing  us  to-day  because  it  wants  to 
know  just  what  we  want,  and  we  are  not  representing  only  a  few 
people  here.  We  are  representing  15,000,000  black  AmeripH*^  in 
the  United  States.  You  say,  "Are  there  as  many  as  that?" /Oh,  yes. 
We  have  done  a  little  work  in  taking  the  census  ourselves.  We  have 
not  left  it  all  to  the  United  States  Government.  The  Ciovemment 
has  not  found  all  the  black  people  in  this  country.  Thev  never 
did  get  all  of  them.  When  the  census  was  taken  they  were  left  Qut. 
I  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  H.  STEWABT,  WASHIHaTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  conmiitteo,  the 
Equal  Rights  League  in  coming  before  you  on  these  two  propo- 
sitions have  an  object  that  is  not  only  beneficial  in  its  effect  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  will  benefit  the  world.  We  are  endeavoring 
as  far  as  we  possibly  can  to  prevent  the  occurrence  in  other  coun- 
tries of  what  we  have  in  this  country,  what  we  call  the  race  prob- 
lem. Now  the  race  problem  in  this  country  resolves  itself  into  this. 
It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  this.  It  simply  means  that  our  ob- 
ject at  least  is  for  the  production  of  justice  between  the  white  man 
and  the  black  man,  whenever  and  wherever  they  come  in  touch  one 
with  the  other.  That  is  the  problem,  to  produce  justice  between 
these  two  men.  And  we  want  that  problem — that  is  the  point  that 
we  are  advocating,  and  that  is  what  we  want  enforced  through 
those  nations  that  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  league  of 
nations.  We  know  perfectly  well  what  troubles  we  have  had  in 
this  country.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion  about  this 
problem.  They  call  it  a  negro  problem.  It  is  not  a  negi*o  problem  , 
at  all.  It  is  a  problem  of  effecting  justice  between  white  men  and  i 
black  men  whenever  they  come  in  touch  one  with  the  other.  And. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge  upon  the  committee  to  take  this  matter  under 
serious  consideration,  considering  this,  that  that  is  the  object  of 
the  Ecjual  Rights  League  in  this  country,  and  we  hope  and  pray  that 
you  will  see  fit,  after  due  consideration  of  the  matter,  that  you  will 
annex  either  one  of  these  amendments  to  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
is  to  be  signed  by  the  l^^ague  of  nations.    I  thank  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  T.  H.  NEILL,  WASHINOTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Neill.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have 
just  one  thought  that  I  would  like  to  give  the  committee  on  this 
subject  and  that  is  with  reference  to  the  universal  unrest  among  our 
people  in  this  country  to-day.  Now,  for  that  there  must  be  a  cause, 
and  the  National  Equal  Rights  League  has  endeavored  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  this  unrest.  I  know  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee are  conversant  with  some  of  the  Negro  publications,  and  they 
have  been  able  to  discover  somewhat  the  trend  of  thought  among  tih!e 
leaders  of  our  people  in  this  country.  You  will  have  noticed  that 
some  of  them  are  advocating  that  we  join  various  movements  relative 
to  labor,  and  social  organizations,  and  other  lines,  but  the  Equal 
Eights  League  believes  that  primarily  and  fundamentally  the  real 
souiTe  of  assistance  and  benefit  to  our  people  is  the  constituted  au- 
thorities of  this  country,  who  have  in  their  hands  the  enactment  and 
'en^JwiPenient  of  the  laws  by  which  we  are  governed. 

There^fpre  we  come  before  this  honorable  committee  and  we  a^ 
that  the  an^endments  proposed,  one  or  the  other,  be  adopted  as  being 
the  most  diriect  and  easy  way  of  elffecting  the  results  that  we  desire. 
We  do  not  believe  that  by  indii'ect  methods  we  can. accompli^  what 
we  can  by  direct,  methods,  therefore  we  believe  that  if  this  committee, 
in  its  wisdom  and  foresightedness,  will  go  into  this  matter  and  think 
of  the  colored  citizens  of  this  country  as  a  part  of  the  body  politic 
and  not  as  a  separate  race,  or  as  separate  individuals,  but  that  it  is 
a  component  part  of  this  Natic2i>  and  that  this  Nation  must  rise  or 
fall,  net  by  the  advancement  or  achi6\ement  of  a  part  of  its  citizen- 
ship, whetner  that  part  be  black  or  white  or  whatnot,  but  it  is  by  the 
united  advancement  of  all  the  complex  nationalities  and  racial  units 
that  compose  the  citizenship  of  this  country. 

We  therefore  ask  the  careful  and  earnest  consideration  of  this  com- 
mittee of  the  propositions  proposed,  believing  that  if  they  go  into  this 
subject  and  looking  at  it  not  from  the  Negro's  standpoint  merely,  not 
from  the  white  man's  standpoint,  but  irom  the  standpoint  of  the 
universal  good  that  will  come  to  this  country,  if  not  the  suggestions 
made  by  us  then  others,  that  will  secure  to  us  the  things  that  we 
desire,  they  will  be  encouched  in  this  document  which  you  are  con- 
sidering.   I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Trotter.  Is  there  a  moment? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is,  Mr.  Trotter.  Yes;  you  have 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  Trotter.  I  would  like  to  submit  as  a  part  of  our  hearing  these 
documents  which  were  presented  to  the  peace  conference  in  Paris  by 
the  delegate  from  this  country,  the  secretary  of  the  league. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  have  those  inserted  in  tba 
record  ? 

Mr.  Trotter.  Yes;  included  in  the  record. 

(The  documents  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  the  record,  as 
follows:) 

National  Equal  Rights  League  of  United  States  of  America^ 

36  RUE  Ste.  Anne,  H6tel  du  Bon  Pasteub, 

Paris,  15  May,  J9l9. 

Honorabtj:  Sir  :  As  deleprate  to  Paris  of  the  National  Equal  Rights  Lea^iie  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  secretary  of  the  delegation  of  petitioners  of 
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Ihe  world  peace  conference  for  reni  and  full  democracy  so  notoriously  denlad 
Amerlcitna  of  color,  Ihave  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  for  your  conslileratlon 
HDd  action  tliereou  as  a  deleciite  of  the  world  pence  conference  the  following 
protest  and  pelltion  in  brief  for  and  In  behalf  of  nil  colored  Americans,  a  copy 
of  which  was  sent  oil  May  7,  1919,  to  the  president  aud  secretary  of  the  con- 
ference, and  the  chalrninn  of  the  delegotlons  of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  Japan,  at  Versailles.  A  formal  communication  aupple- 
meotary  thereto  will  be  transmitted  Inter. 

I  sincerely  trust  you  wilt  he  able  to  see  the  Imperative  need  of  reco^l/.tng 
this  claim  for  democrncy.  Please  do  me  the  favor  of  acknowlevlging  receipt  of 
this  letter. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WlI.LIAU  Trotteb, 
Delegate  to  Pari*  and  Secretary  of  Fetitioncrt  to  World  Pence  Conference. 

PAB19,  France,  li  if  at,  1919. 

Paris,  Frajjce,  .Waw,  1S19. 
Being  Informed  that  the  world  peace  treaty  Ignores  the  petitions  for  aholltlon 
of  tie  undemocratic  color  dl      ■    ■       ■      —    -       -  -■       ■        ...  .... 

United  States  of  America,  tl 
Just  arrived  this  afternoon, 
plores  this  grave  Injustice  1i 
missioned  the  league  by  a  nt 
of  the  Dnited  States  of  Amer 
the  war  of  democracy  tor  tl 
of  the  war  promises  of  Um  < 
In  final  peace  dociUMot 

WnxLui  Tmotteb,  Secretary. 

ICoptt  tndBlta.1 

Pabib,  7  mat,  1919. 
Btant  inform^e  que  le  tra1t6  mondial  de  Paix  Ignore  les  petitions  tendant  U 
rabolltlon  du  prgjufi;^  antid^mocratlque  de  couleur  et  le  secretaire  d'une  IMl^sa- 
tlon  de  petition  na  I  res  4tant  arrive  c«t  apr^-mldl  ft  cauK  des  restrictions  de 
race  de  caracttre  autocratlque,  la  Llgue  Natlonale  dea  Droits  Egaux  de«  Etats 
Unia  d'Am^rlqae  deplore  cette  grave  Injustice  falte  au  detriment  de  14  mllltona 
d'Anifolrans  de  coi^eur  qui  out  charge  la  Llgue,  &  un  Congr^s  National  dea 
Gens  de  Coulenr  tenu  dans  la  capltalle  FMCrBie  des  Etats-Unls  d'obtenlr 
I'ex^cutlOD  des  promesses  faltes  par  les  AlllSa  pendant  la  guerre  de  la  D^mo- 
crade  pour  tons.  Le  Llgue  proteete  centre  cette  violation  flagrante  des  pro' 
messes  faltes  pendant  la  guerre  par  les  A11I6b  et  instate  pour  qu'll  dolve  en 
etre  tenu  compte  dans  I'lnstrnment  final  de  la  Paix. 

William  Tbotteb,  Secrefon*. 

[Copy.] 

OmcB  OF  THB  SECirrAET  of  the  National  Equal 

Rights  Lbaoux  Diuocbacy  CoNaansa. 

906  T  Strew  NW., 

WathinfftoTi,  D.  C. 
This  la  to  certify  that  the  National  Kqual  Bights  League  Democracy  Con- 
gress,  representing  the  14,000.000  colored  Americans  In  the  United  States,  in     | 
convention  assembled,  did  on  December  13,  1918,  elect  and  commission  William     I 
Monroe   Trotter,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  as  one  of  the  nine  delegates  elected  for 
iilrallar  purpose,  to  present  the  petition  of  said  Congress  to  the  world  peace  con- 
ference, asilng  for  the  abolition  of  discrimination,  proscription,  and  restricted 
leiDOcracy  based  on  race  or  color,  In  all  countries  where  such  discrimination, 
proscription,  and  restricted  democracy  are  practiced,  and  thus  hasten  Ihe  ush- 
ering In  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  time  when  every  man  shall  see  in 
(very  other  man  hla  brotlier  nnd  In  God  the  Father  of  us  all. 

Done  by  order  of  the  National  Equal  Rights  League  Democracy  Congress  at 
T'asblDgton,  D.  C,  this  27th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1919. 

James  L.  Neili,  Recording  Secretary. 
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COLORED  AKERICA*S  PBOTKST  AND  PETITION  FOR  WORLD  DEMOCRACY  TO  THE  WORLD 
PEACE  CONFERENCE— COLORED  AMERICAN  DELEGATE  NOW  IN  PARIS  REPRESENTS 
THE  ORGANIZED  ACTION  AND  DESIRE  OF  COLORED  AMERICAN  PEOPI£  AS  A  RACE— 
THE  NATURE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COLORED  WORLD  DEMOCRACY  CONGRESS  AND  ITS 
ACTION  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  WORLD  PEACE  AGREEMENT. 

Paris,  May  2|,  1919, 

At  Chicago,  111.,  September  17-20,  1918,  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Equal  Rights  League  of  the  United  States  of  America,  In  accordance 
with  the  official  call  of  the  convention,  and  with  90  delegates  from  22  States, 
voted  to  call  a  national  colored  representative  congress  to  select  delegates  to 
proceed  to  the  world  peace  congress  at  the  termination  of  the  fighting  to  ask 
for  the  enjoyment  of  full  world  democracy  by  the  colored  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  date  was  set  back  because  of  the  early  surrender  of  Germany. 
The  official  call  was  as  follows: 

"  The  time  having  come  in  the  dispensation  of  Almighty  €rod  when,  by,  and 
through  a  terrible  world  war  of  blood  and  devastation  the  doctrine  of  world 
democracy  has  become  the  slogan  and  avowed  policy  of  allied  nations  In  two 
hemispheres,  and  colored  Americans  being  still  the  victims  of  caste  discrimi- 
nations of  the  most  drastic  kind  with  regard  to  civil  and  political  rights  and 
even  the  right  to  life  Itself,  an  historic  and  imperative  call  has  come  to  colored 
America  to  exhaust  every  peaceable  means  to  bring  to  pass  the  end  of  the 
undemocratic  condition  In  which  they  alone,  of  all  citizens,  live  in  the  country 
which  is  the  Inoral  leader  and  military  savior  of  the  ailed  nations.  Hence  the 
National  Equal  Rights  League,  to  carry  out  the  vote  of  this  body  to  have  the 
cause  for  the  enjoyment  of  full  democracy  by  colored  Americans  presented 
at  the  world  peace  negotiations  and  that  such  representatives  may  be  the 
chosen  delegates  of  colored  America,  j^all  call  a  national  equal  rights  repre- 
sentative congress  at  the  National  Capital  on  or  after  January  1,  1919,  to  elect 
such  peace  petitioners  for  this,  the  only  group  denied  democracy  In  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Delegates  at  this  representative  congress  shall  be  elected  on  the  following 
basis:  Every  colored  community  is  hereby  Invited  and  authorized  to  send 
delegates  through  the  organization  of  equal  rights  leagues.  Every  such  league 
already  or  hereafter  organized  shall  be  entitled  to  send  one  delegate  to  this 
representative  assembly  and  an  additional  delegate  for  each  50  members  over 
^  the  first  50.  Every  local  religious,  labor,  dvlc,  fraternal  organization  of  the 
race  may  on  request  to  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  league  become  oflB- 
clally  an  affiliated  member  and  send  delegates  to  this  assembly,  one  for  every 
50  members. 

Every  national  organization  for  the  rights  of  colored  Americans  shall  be 
entitled  and  invited  to  send  two  delegates  at  large,  each  such  delegate  to  be 
entitled  to  one  vote. 

The  executive  officers  of  this  league,  the  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  chair- 
man of  executive  committee  of  the  District  of  C5olumbla  branch,  and  the  na- 
tional executive  committee  shall  issue  the  call  and  make  the  arrangements  for 
this  representative  assembly. 
The  registration  fee  for  delegates  shall  be  $1. 

This  representative  assembly  shall  elect  the  race  petitioners  for  the  errand 
to  the  seat  of  peace  negotiations  for  full  democracy  for  colored  Americans. 

N.  B. — Race  loyal  citizens  are  eligible  to  form  equal  rights  leagues  and 
notify  the  corresponding  secretary,  W.  Monroe  Trotter,  34  OornhlU,  Boston,  Bfass. 

The  Ck>KicrrnEB. 
Wm.  Monroe  Trotter,  Massachusetts,  chairman;  Rev.  A,  A.  BunoSr 
V  Georgia,  secretary;  Lieut.  J.  T.  M.  Graham,  Tennessee;  Bev. 
'^  A.   C.    Powell,   New   York ;   Jos.   H.    Stewart,   District  of   C3o- 
lumbla;  Rev.  B.  J.  Prince,  Illinois;  Bev.  J.  R  Little.  Missis- 
sippi; Dr.  Wm.  Howard,  South  Carolina;  J.  B.  Ckileman,  Mis- 
souri; Rev.  B.  P.  Maddox,  Illinois;  N.  S.  Taylor,  MississipiA; 
E.  T.  Morris,  Massachusetts;  Rev.  J.  D.  Gordon,  CaUfomia; 
Rev.  Wm.  B.  Baber,  Michigan ;  Lee  L.  Brown,  Kentucky ;  Bdw. 
Richardson,  Oklahoma;  Rev.  B.  W.  Moore,  Ohio;  Rev.  H.  D. 
Prowd,  California. 

\  December  16,  1918,  the  Colored  World  Democracy  Congress  was  held  by  tte 
league  with  250  delegates  from  nearly  40  States.  The  following  were  elected 
as  race  petitioners  to  the  world  peace  conference :  Rev.  M.  A,  N.  Shaw,  Boston, 
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Mass.:  N.  S.  Taylor,  Esq- J^BHUW&Mlsa. ;  Rev.  W.  T.  Johnson,  Blctimond, 
Va. ;  Bishop  L.  W.  Kyle,  St.  Lmiia,  Wmtev.  J.  R.  R&Dsom,  Wichita,  Kans. : 
William  Monroe  Trotter,  Mcretsry,  Boston,  Ham. ;  Rev.  R.  H.  Singleton,  At-   < 
lanta.  Oa. ;  Mrs.  Ida  B.  Walls  Bantatt.  ChlcsKOt  lU. ;  Mrs.  C.  J.  Walker,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  W.  D.  ^Sirter,  SaaWe,  Wash.;  Rev.  David  S.  Klugh,  Boston, 

The  spirit  aud  purpoat  and  actioo  of  this  congress  and  the  duties  of  these 
race  pedtloners  were  pvMlcfy  declared  In  the  following  "Address  to  the  World," 
which  was  unanlmoufily  idoi^ed  and  glvea  to  the  American  press  .- 


Addsess  to  the  Cotr.vTV  and  'ru^  Wosld,  Adopud  bt  the  National  OotoiDi 

COTIOBESB    FOB    WORUt   DEMOCEACT,    UN'PEB    THE    AuePICES    OF    THE    NATIONAL 

Equal  Rights  Lelaqiib  at  Washirgton,  D.  C„  Dkceubbb  18,  1918. 

Colored  America,  through  dalegatcs  assembled  from  37  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  sore  and  Ueedlog  with  persecution  because  of  race  nnd  color, 
halls  with  hope,  peace  with  vk-tory,  for  tbe  motto  on  the  banners  of  the  armies 
of  the  victors  was  "Away  with  tyranni'  and  Its  Injustice  everywhere."  Speak- 
ing for  14,000,000  colored  .\inerlcaDa.  (ha  National  Colored  Representative  As- 
s<emh1;  for  World  Democrney,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Equal  itltchtH 
League,  congratulnCe  their  fellow  countrymen  and  their  Oovernment  on  being 
the  instrument  by  which  Uw  God  ol  Bighteousness  tumed  the  tide  of  battle  for 
the  forces  of  liberty. 

WAB  PUT  OR  woata  basis  as  to  the  bssults. 

Two  he  ed  without  regnrd  to  race  or  color 
the  armle  Shameful  It  would  be  if  its  close 

did  not  m  sldent  of  our  Republic.  Cnmmancler 

In  Chief  c  id  to  name  the  principles  on  which 

the  winns  e.     By  his  declaration,  nccepted  by 

France,  B  the  human  race,  the  principles  and  ~1 

the  aim  c  I  basis.    Secondly,  these  principles    I 

and  alms  icy,  inhumanity,  and  Injustice,  and  J 

for  the  es  humanity,  and  world  democracy. 

LD  BASIS  FOB  BEDBESS. 

with  the  BBherfttf  in  of  rtie  new  year.  1919.  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
assembled  to  settle  tite  tfrms  of  peace  for  the  world,  for  the  establishment 
everywhere  of  the  prlnclplw  for  which  this  -World  War  was  waged  by  the 
forces  of  democnc]'. 

Therefore  evary  danlal  or  violation  of  Justice,  humanity,  and  democracy  has 
become  a  mattK  for  correction  and  abrogation  on  a  world  basis  by  a  world 
covat. 

Hence,  coloned  AnwlcB,  which  furnished  400,000  hrave  soldiers  for  this  war 
backed  by  over  14fi00,9K>  lo.val  citl/.en-soldlers  without  a  traitor,  appeals  to  the 
allied  world  tor  justica  and  democracy  in  the  peace  settlement. 

ITTTEBLT  UNiaKsimATK  tkbatmbkt  of  colobed  citizens  of  united  states  of 


United  States  of  America,  the  famous  Republic  of  the 
WT  the  civilized  world  for  the  discontinuance  of  all  race 

or  the  world  peace  settlement.    At  this  supreme  moment 

In  humanity,  when  wrongs  to  man  should  be  banished, 

i)rc  ^ntlon   to   the   utterly   undemocratic   conditions   under 

wt  lor  Is  forc«I  to  lire  In  this  country.    Because  of  race 

an  le  Nation's  Capital  deprives  us  of  every  civil  rljiht  ex- 

cel Ld  subjects  us  to  rejection  or  to  the  restriction  of  the 

Ob  le  Federal  Government.    Otherwise  our  color  In  many  y 

pai  irives  us  of  every  dvil,  political,  social,  and  Judicial    ' 

rig  .  Joquy,  Imposition,   deprivations.   Injustices,  cruelties, 

atrodtlea  worse  iB  degree  than  eslst  anywhere  else  In  Christendom.  Segrega- 
tion In  pubUc  carriers,  disfranchisement,  lynching,  are  essentially  violations 
ot  tftftt  worM  daiiocracy  for  which  the  war  was  fought. 


TREATY  OF  PEACE  WITH  OEHMANT. 


I  That  Uie  tremendous  material  and  appalling  hunmn  losses  of  thin  World  Wnr 
I  may  not  be  without  result  for  good,  we  sppenl  to  the  peace  conclave  to  prant 
JselNletermlDatlon  and  rights  ^vltbout  discrimination  to  all  of  tbe  darker 
I  nations. 

APPEAL  BT  RACK  IfRTITIONEBS  rOB  VnTVrBeAt.  ABOLITION  OF  COLOK  PXOSCBIPTION. 

On  onr  part  \ve  shall  send  rai^  petitioners  to  the  assembly  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  civilized  world  meeting  to  make  good  the  promise  of  the  victors  In 
the  World  War,  to  petition  for  the  abolition  of  autocracy  of  race  against  cot 
ore<l  persons  everj-where,  and  to  apiieni  to  this  world  court  for  Hie  dtscontlnnance 
of  color  proscription  and  all  distinctions  baseii  on  color,  cl^-^c.  political,  and 
Judicial  In  every  nation  as  an  article  of  the  peace  agreement,  that  the  world 
may  be  remade  truly  on  tbe  basis  of  the  liberation  of  the  peoples  of  the  eartb. 
and  of  the  enjoyment  by  every  human  being  of  world  'teniocracy. 


For  without  this  there  will  not  be  the  dawning  of  a  new  day  of  democracy, 
nor  of  a  new  era  of  perraoiient  peace  after  the  most  terrible  and  gigantic  war 
ever  known,  embracloc  two  hemispheres  In  a  death  grapple  between  the  forces 
of  autocracy  and  of  danocracy. 

The  CouunTEE  on  Aodsem. 
Will 


To  all  these 
to  proceed  to  t 
I  mest  refused  i 
\  claimed  world 
representatives 
nation,  and  so 
for  passports  f 
months. 


Noting  that 
ments  at  sessi 
commission,  on 
P%ris  as  folio? 


TtKAK  StR:  I 
that  a  cablesri 
States  (wlthou 

An  accurate 

with  your  reqi; 

Slncerel; 


William  Tb 


TBEATT  OF  PEAC 

The  liidoBure  read:  "X  264/24  N 
Conimtsalon  Peace  Conference.  Paris." 

Fourteen  million  colored  Anierlranf 
war,  through  National  Rqnal  Klf;tatH  I. 
petition  peace  conference  In  fulQlIm 
everyone  to  incorporate  !n  Icngue  an- 
for  world  being  avowed  aim  of  natl 
contracting  powers  agree  to  grant 
rlgbts  of  democrney,  protection  of 
color,  or  previous  coridltlonw. 

Elected  petitioners:  Miittticw  Shaw 
sisslppl ;  \V,  JoliD-son,  Virginia ;  Blnhi 
w.  Trotter.  Massachusetts :  R.  Slngletn 
C.  Walker,  New  York;  Wm.  Carter,  V 
Contralttee:  Thomas  Walker,  Byron  ( 
James  Nelll,  secretary,  Washington,  D  I 

Delegate  and  Secretary  Trotter  arr  j 

on  the  afternoon  of  May  7,  1919.  to  fi  I 

America  bad  been  denied  b.v  the  pei 

at^reenicnt  delivered  to  the  plenitioteni  I 

Trotter  telegraphed  to  Versailles  ti 
Dutasta.  of  the  peace  conference ;  to 
Uoyd-George,  BaroD  Maklno,  and  M 
of  the  five  great  powers,  the  follOTclng 

Being  Informed  that  the  world  peace 
of  the  undemocratic  color  dlscrlmlnatl 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  sec 

has  Just  arrived  this  afternoon  because  of  autocratic  race  restrictions,  hereb7 
deplores  this  grave  Injustice  In  behalf  of  14.000,000  color»l  Americana  who 
commissioned  the  league  by  a  National  Colored  ConRresa  held  at  the  Federal 
Capital  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  seelt  fulflllment  of  the  promises 
made  during  the  war  of  democracy  for  the  world.  The  league  protests  this 
awful  violation  of  the  war  promises  of  the  enteote  allies  and  Insists  pledge 
should  yet  be  kept  in  final  peace  docoment. 

Wiluab  Tboiteb, 

Becrelary. 

On  Slay  15  Secretary  Trotter  IncIoBed  the  above  telegram  in  English  and 
Fr^tch  and  a  copy  of  his  credential  with  the  following  letter  to  every  delegate 
to  the  peace  conference: 

National  Equal  Bights  League  of  Urited  States  or  America. 

36  KUE  Sainte-Ambe,  Hotel  du  Bon  Pasteur. 

ParU,  15  May,  1919. 

Delxaatb  oy TO  WoBLD  Peace  Confeeencb, 

Port*. 

Honorable  Sib:  As  delegate  to  ParU  of  the  National  Equal  Rights  League 
of  United  States  of  America  and  secretary  of  the  delegation  of  petitioners  to  the 
world  i)eace  conference  for  real  and  full  democracy  so  notoriously  denied  Amerl- 
csOB  of  color  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  for  your  conahle ration  and  ac- 
tion thereon  as  a  delegate  to  the  w&rld  peace  conference  the  following  protest 
and  petition  in  brief  for  ami  In  behalf  of  all  colored  Americans,  a  copy  of  which 
was  sent  on  Hay  T,  1919,  to  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  conference  and 
tbe  cbalrman  of  the  delegation  of  the  United  States  of  America,  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  Japan  at  Versailles.  A  formal  commnolcatlon  supplementary 
thereto  will  be  transmitted  later. 

I  sincerely  trust  you  will  be  able  to  see  the  imperative  need  of  recognlztog 
this  claim  for  democracy.  Please  do  me  the  favor  of  acknowledging  receipt 
of  this  letter. 

Reepectfally  submitted. 

WiLLIAU    TSOTTCB, 

Delegate  to  Parig  and  Secretary  of 
Petitionert  to  World  Peace  Conference. 
pAitiB,  FRAnOE,  li  Mai,  1919. 
136646—19 M 
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TbB  copy  of  credential  was  as  follows: 

[Copy.] 

OmcB  OF  TBB  araBrABT  or 
HTs  League  Dbuocm&ct  OaN«RESB, 

•06  T  Btwr  NW.. 

Wathington,  D,  C. 
Al  Equal  Rights  Leagne  Demooracy  CoDgresa, 
I  Americana  In  the  Dnlted  States,  In  conven- 
i,  1918,  elect  anij  cohudIbbIoq  William  Monroe 
Bf  the  nine  delegates  elected  for  similar  poF- 
aid  congres!8  to  the  world  peace  conference, 
inntion,  proscription,  and  restricted  democracj 
:rles  where  such  dUcrimlnndoD,  proscriptloti, 
ticed,  and  thus  hasten  the  ushering  In  among 
ffhen  every  man  shall  see  In  every  other  mao 
'  of  us  all. 
Equal  Rights  League  Democracy  Cnngren. 
y  of  January,  A.  D,  1018. 

JAUES  L.  Netu^ 
Recording  Secretarg. 
Herein  and  herewith  !•  be«rd  tlie  voice  of  this  portion  of  the  American  peoi^e. 
In  number  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  population,  ever  loyal,  and  giving  men 
and  money  freely  for  the  Gntonte  Allies,  now  petitioning  for  guarantee  tn  tlie 
world  peace  agreement  of  ghnw^kthe  promised  world  democracy  for  "  Liberty 
Bgallt4.  Fraternfte."  -"^ 

'■         _  William  Tbottsb, 

3S  Rue  Sainte-Anne. 
Pabm,  Mav  24.  1919. 


To  the  supreme  covncil  of  the  fit^  great  potcerg  of  the  allied  and  oatoriaiei 
nations,  M.  George*  Cle^nenceau,  Prance,  president;  Wodrmo  WiUon.  [7«t(e* 
Stales  of  America;  Hon.  Llov^-Veorge,  BritUh  Umpire;  it.  Orlando,  Italy; 
Baron  Makino,  Umpire  of  Japan. 

Honorable  Stkb:  Greetings  to  the  victors  from  the  National  Equal  Rights 
League  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  the  name  of  the  colored  millions  of  America  we  address  you  in  this  an 
open  letter  and  appeal,  and  for  the  cause  of  world  democracj-  and  permonent 
world  peace. 

From  the  official  records  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  published  In  the  Congressional  Record,  June  29, 
1918,  we  quote  governmental  conditions  for  14,000,000  Americans. 

First.  We  are  the  victims  of  civil  proscription,  solely  l)ecause  of  race  and 
color,  In  three-fourths  of  States  and  In  the  National  Capital  (Feileral  territory), 
barred  from  places  of  public  accommodation,  recreation,  and  resorts — yes.  from 
such  places  within  Qovernment  buildings. 

Second.  We  are  the  victims  of  clnss  distinctions  based  solely  on  our  race  and 
color  In  public  carriers  in  one-third  of  the  States,  segregated  even  when  pa«wi- 
gera  in  Interstate  travel  and  with  the  railroads  under  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Third.  We  are  the  victims  of  caste  and  race  prejudice  in  Government,  irfli- 
tary,  and  naval  schools  and  In  officer  schools  \v1th  other  dtlsens  solely  od  (be 
basis  of  race  and  color,  and  In  the  Navy  Itself,  except  In  the  service  below  dedc. 

Fourth.  We  are  the  victims  of  prescriptive  discrimination,  based  on  our  race 
«nd  color,  in  the  executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Government,  refused  mb- 
ployment  In  many  after  appointment  through  the  civil  service,  segregated  at 
work,  tn  the  appointments  of  health  and  comfort. 

Fifth.  We  are  the  victims  of  political  proscription  in  one-third  of  the  State*, 
even  In  the  election  of  Federal  official.  In  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
both  indirectly  by  congressional  representation  based  on  diBfranchiwrnent  and 
directly  through  Intimidation,  trickery,  or  State  statutes  and  constltntlomi. 
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Sixth.  We  are  the  vt(^ttni  te  mtmy  States,  as  consequence  of  the  fore^oin^ 
civil  and  political  proscrtptions  of  tanpositlon,  robbery,  ravishing:,  mob  violence, 
murder,  and  massacres,  btcaw—  of  our  race  and  color,  denied  pn)tection  *of 
police,  of  sheriffs :  denied  trial  by  court  and  jury,  rendered  Impotent  to  protect 
our  daughters,  wives,  er  unethers  from  violation  by  white  men  or  murder  by 
the  mob. 

All  these  conditions,  ttnu  Asclared  by  the  National  Colored  Liberty  Congress, 
assembled  at  Washington,  and  prcwted  to  the  Congress  by  the  present  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Represtntettraa,  are  still  facts. 

We  quote  further  tvtm  the  same  Record :  "  Our  President,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, now  the  moral  lea<ler  and  apolBesman  of  the  allied  nations  who  are  resist- 
ing German  aggression,  tevtaw  eflWfllly  declared  that  our  country  has  *  entered 
the  fight  for  the  purpose  of  democratizing  the  nations  of  the  world  and  liber- 
ating free  peoples  everywhere  * :  that  *  we  are  embarked  upon  nn  enterprise 
which  is  to  release  the  spirits  of  the  world  from  bondage  * ;  that  we  are  *  fight- 
ing for  the  rights  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  n  voice  in  their 
own  govmment,'  to  *  make  the  world  at  last  free,'  for  *  security  for  life  and 
liberty.*  to  *  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.'  *' 

To  this  add  President  Wilson's  message  to  his  country*  when  the  war  was 
won :  "  The  armistice  was  signed  this  morning.  Everything  for  which  Amer- 
,lea  fought  has  been  accomplished.  It  will  now  be  our  fortunate  duty  to  assist 
by  example,  by  sober,  friendly  counsel,  and  by  material  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  just  democracy  throughout  the  world,"  with  his  words  to  the  French 
nation  in  January,  1919: 

"America  In  coming  Into  this  war  thought  that  all  the  world  had  now  l)e- 
come  conscious  that  there  was  a  single  cause  of  Justi(*e  and  of  lil)erty  for 
men  of  every  kind  and  place." 

Add,  also,  the  words  in  the  message  of  congratulation  to  President  Wilson 
on  the  victory  won  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain : 

"  I  feel  sure  that  at  the  peace  conference  we  shall  be  able  to  cooperate  faith- 
fully to  promote  the  reign  of  peace,*  with  liberty  and  true  democracy  throughout 
the  world." 

Then  add  the  noble  words  of  the  Premier  of  France,  Monsieur  (Meuieiiceau, 
to  President  Wilson  on  Memorial  Day  for  the  dead  soldiers: 

"Those  sons  of  America  who  succumbed  in  our  common  battle  for  justice 
and  for  right  repose  in  our  fields  where  the  liberty  of  the  world  was  won." 

Oh.  honorable  plenipotentiaries  of  an  agreement  for  democracy  for  all,  shut 
not  your  eyes  to  this  awful  disgrace  of  democracy. 

Honorable  commissioners  of  perpetual  peace,  imagine  not  that  with  such  a 
scandal  on  humanity  untouched  your  peace  is  just  or  will  endure.  There  will 
be  no  peace  secure  until  the  color  line  in  rights  is  effaced. 

Hear  ye  our  petition  that  the  same  protection  of  equal  rights  and  life  for 
the  ethnical  minorities  which  you  require- for  the  Jews  in  vanquished  Austria 
and  restorfil  Polapd  you  agree  in  your  compact  and  league  of  nations  shall 
be  vouchsafed  to  the  citizens  respectively  of  the  allied  and  a.ssoclated  powers. 

For  so  long  as  a  woman  advanced  in  holy  pregnancy  can  be  hung  with 
impunity,  by  her  heels,  to  the  limb  of  a  tree  by  the  mob,  her  abdomen  ripi>e<l 
open,  and  the  head  of  the  babe  crushed  under  heels  of  the  lynchers,  as  suffered 
the  liate  Mary  Turner,  in  Georgia,  in  the  last  year  of  this  world  war,  the  world 
has  not  been  made  a  *'  fit  place  to  live  In,"  nor  has  frlghtfulness  vanished  from 
the  earth  with  the  Prussian  empire. 

Hear  ye  the  petition  of  colored  America. 

Secretaby  and  Delegates  to  Paris, 

10  Place  de  la  Bourse,  Paria. 
June  21,  1919. 

Mr.  Trotter.  I  would  also  like  to  have  incliuled  in  the  record  the 
petition  of  the  liberty  congress  which  will  be  found  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  29,  1918,  and  which  gives  the  desires  and  the 
pleas  and  the  demands  of  the  colored  Americans. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  discriminations  and  the  denials  of 
democracy  of  which  we  especially  complain,  and  for  the  abolition 
of  'which  we  ask  this  amendment  to  the  peace  treaty.     (Reading) : 

First  We  are  the  victims  of  civil  proscription,  solely  because  of  race  and 
color,  in  three-fourths  of  the  States  and  in  the  National  Capital  (Federal  ter- 
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ritory),  barred  from  places  of  public  accommodation,' recreatUm,  and  rewrt; 
yes,  from  such  places  within  Government  buildings. 

Second.  We  are  the  victims  of  class  distinction,  based  solely  on  our  race  and 
color,  in  public  carriers  in  one-third  of  the  States,  segregated  even  when  pas- 
sengers in  interstate  travel  and  with  the  railroads  under  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Third.  We  are  the  victims  of  caste  and  race  prejudice  In  Government  mili- 
tary and  naval  schools  and  in  officer  schools  with  other  citizens  solely  on  the 
basis  of  race  and  color,  and  in  the  Navy  itself,  except  as  to  the  service  below 
deck. 

Fourth.  We  are  the  victims  of  proscrlptive  discrimination,  based  on  onr 
race  and  color,  in  the  executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Gkjvernment,  refused 
employment  in  many  after  appointment  through  the  civil  service,  segregated 
at  work,  in  the  appointments  of  health  and  comfort. 

Fifth.  We  are  the  victims  of  political  proscription  in  one-third  of  the  States, 
even  in  the  election  of  Federal  officials,  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
both  indirectly  by  congressional  representation  based  on  disfranchisement  and 
directly  through  intimidation,  trickery,  or  State  statutes  and  constitutions. 

Sixth.  We  are  the  victims  in  many  States,  as  a  consequence  of  the  foregoing 
civil  and  political  proscriptions  of  imjwsitlon,  robbery,  ravishing,  mob  violence, 
murder,  and  massacre,  because  of  our  race  and  color,  denied  protection  of. 
police  or  sheriffs;  denied  trial  by  court  or  jury,  rendered  Impotent  to  protect 
our  daughters,  wives,  or  mothers  from  violation  by  white  men  or  murder  by 
the  mob. 

Inasmuch  as  our  country  is  now  engaged  in  the  most  gigantic  war  in  recorded 
history,  going  to  Europe  to  fight,  our  President,  Woodrow  Wilson,  now  the 
moral  leader  and  spokesman  of  the  allied  nations  which  are  resisting  Germanic 
aggression  having  officially  declared  that  our  country  has  entered  the  fight  for 
the  purpose  of  democratizing  the  nations  of  the  world  and  liberating  the  free 
people  everywhere,  that  we  are  embarked  upon  "an  enterprise  which  is  to 
release  the  spirits  of  the  world  from  bondrfge,"  that  we  are  "fighting  for  the 
rights  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  govern- 
ment," to  "make  the  world  at  last  fi*ee"  for  "security  for  life  and  liberty,"  to 
"make  the  world  safe  for  democracy"  which,  meaning  rule  of  all  people,  neces- 
sarily carries  the  presumption  of  the  same  public  rights  for  all  without  differ- 
ence or  distinction  because  of  the  accidents  of  race  or  creed,  thereby  not  creating 
class  privilege,  which  means  autocracy. 

Inasmuch  ns  American  citizens  irrespective  of  race  or  color  are  subject  to 
draft,  or  are  drafted  into  fighting,  while  all  citizens  regardless  of  race  are  ex- 
pected to  aid  the  Government  by  moral  support,  by  propaganda,  by  sacrifice  at 
home  to  help  the  Government,  all  of  which  our  racial  element  Is  now  doing  with 
a  loyalty  unsurpassed  by  citizens  of  any  race  or  color  in  every  war,  and,  even 
now,  under  present  treatment,  morally  greater  than  that  of  others  l)ecause  the 
only  vicarious  loyalty ; 

In  order  that  our  country  may  not  be  weakened  in  moral  position,  prestige 
and  power  by  violations  here  of  the  noble  pronouncements  of  Its  President ; 

In  order  that  the  morale  and  esprit  de  corps  In  this  war,  both  of  the  soldier 
and  of  the  civilian  part  of  an  element  of  the  American,  nearly  one-eighth,  may 
not  be  weakened  by  the  consciousness  of  the  present  denials  to  it  at  home  of 
those  conditions  and  Ideals  which  they  are  sacrificing  or  are  risking  life  to  se- 
cure for  others,  with  their  soldiers  witnessing  the  continuance  of  indignities, 
oppressions,  and  killing  of  their  kin  ere  they  leave  for  the  battle  front  abroad, 
and  without  assurance  of  protection  of  their  family,  their  sisters,  wives,  moth- 
ers from  the  lynching  mob; 

In  order  that,  when  this  awful  World  War  is  over  and  victory  comes  to  the 
Entente  Allies,  the  condition  of  life  of  12,000,000  human  beings  in  the  United 
States  of  America  may  not  prevent  the  awful  sacrifice  from  accomplishing  the 
war's  moral  purpose — democratizing  of  the  nations  of  the  world — and  that  oor 
own  Republic  may  not  be  a  part  of  the  world  not  safe  for  democracy ; 

We  do  now  petition  you,  the  CJongress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  an 
act  of  Justice,  of  moral  consistency,  and  to  help  win  the  war  for  world  de- 
mocracy : 

First.  To  abolish  and  forbid  all  distinctions,  segregations,  and  discrimina- 
tions based  upon  race  or  color  In  places  of  public  accommodation,  recreatioii* 
and  resort  In  Federal  buildings  and  In  Federal  territory. 

Second.  To  abolish  and  forbid  all  distinctions,  segregations,  and  discrimina- 
tions based  upon  our  race  and  color  or  upon  prejudice  of  race  or  color  In  the 
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emoluments,  the  rating,  the  promotions,  the  placement  of  employees  In  the  facili- 
ties provided  by  the  Government  for  eating,  rest,  reiTeating,  health  for  (Jovem- 
ment  employees,  or  for  others  In  Federal  Government  bulldhigH  or  In  Federal 
hospitals. 

Third.  To  abolish  and  forbid  any  distinction,  separation,  or  discrimination 
based  on  race  or  color  in  any  coach  of  any  public  carrier  oi)erated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government 

Fourth.  To  open  the  doors  of  all  schools  of  the  Ftnleral  Government  and  all. 
branches  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  citizens  on  the  same  basis,  without  distlnc- 
tion  or  discrimination  based  on  race  or  color. 

Fifth.  To  exercise  the  mandatory  powers  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  articles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  the  end  that  there  shall  be  no 
involuntary  servitude,  no  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  law,  no  denial  of  the 
exercLse  of  suffrage  because  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition. 

Sixth.  To  pass  legislation  extending  the  protei'tion  of  the  Fetleral  Govern- 
ment to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  home  by  enacting  that 
mob  murders  shall  be  a  crime  against  the  Federal  Government,  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts,  for  in  the  words  of  President  Wilson,  "De- 
mocracy means,  first  of  all,  that  we  can  govern  ourselves." 

Herewltli  endeth  the  petition  of  the  colored  Americans  asking  that  the  words 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  be  applied  to  all  at  home: 

**  As  July  4,  1776,  was  the  dawn  of  democracy  for  this  Nation,  let  us  on  July 
4,  1918,  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  new  and  greater  spirit  of  democracy,  by  whose 
influence  we  hope  and  believe  that  what  the  signers  of  the  Dcclanitlon  of  Inde- 
pendence dreamed  of  for  themselves  and  their  fellow  countr>inen  shall  be  ful- 
filled for  all  mankind.** 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ask  this  amendment  to  the  peace  treaty  not 
only  for  the  protection  of  our  own  racial  minority,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  patriotic  Americans.  This  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  effect 
it  means  that  they  Doth  shall  be  carried  out  in  letter  and  in  spirit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  ask  this  amendment  in  behalf  of  the  se- 
curity of  lasting  peace.  We  hate  to  say  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are 
a  peace-lovinff  race  of  people,  the  most  peaceable,  the  most  long- 
suffering  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  oppres- 
sion of  colored  Americans  by  their  fellow  white  Americans  is  get- 
ting to  the  point  where  unless  the  governmental  authorities.  State 
ana  National,  take  hold  of  the  situation  and. put  their  feet  down 
firmly  against  this  continuance,  yoy  nor  I  nor  none  of  us  can  be 
assured  that  our  own  dear  land  shall  be  the  land  of  peace,  shall  be 
iv-ithout  violence,  shall  be  without  insurrection,  and  shall  be  without 
war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  true  for  two  reasons.  Now,  when  people 
all  over  the  earth  are  getting  respect,  are  getting  liberty,  and  are 
getting  equality,  it  becomes  harder  for  any  one  race  which  is  singled 
out  alone  for  repression  and  inequality  to  endure  in  tranquillity 
that  humiliation  and  that  repression. 

Not  only  is  that  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  very  fact  that  for 
everyone  else  there  exist  liberty  and  equality,  increases  the  contempt 
of  those  who  have  their  rights  for  this  one  element  who  are  without 
their  rights;  and  those  two  forces — an  increasing  contempt  which  is 
accompanied  by  an  increasing  aggression  and  an  increasing  inabil- 
ity of  any  race  or  class  of  people  to  endure  humiliation  and  degra- 
dation— ^must,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  the  best  men  and  women  of 
this  country,  unless  the  Government  itself,  takes  a  stand  against  it, 
lead  to  something  in  this  country  which  will  be  a  breach  of  the 
peace  of  the  world ;  and  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  final  plea  for 
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this  amendment  is  in  the  interest  of  everlasting  world  peace  and 
the  securitjr  of  the  law-abiding  citizen  in  his  home  and^  property 
and  possessions,  everywhere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Those  gentlemen  who  are  here,  who  have  come  in 
with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  German- African  colonies,  we 
will  hear.  The  first  name  on  the  list  given  me  is  that  of  Dr.  Joe  T. 
Thomas,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  TOE  T.  THOHAS,  OF  CLEVELAin),  OHIO. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  representative  of  the  Ntrfiqndi 
KaceCongress  of  America,  I  reel  greatly  honored  by  you  allowing 
meTo^disciiss  with  you,  in  whose  hands  rests  the  destiny  of  our 
Nation,  the  disposition  of  the  German  colonies  in  Africa. 

I  shall  not  touch  German  East  nor  German  Southwest  Africa, 
but  I  am  here  asking  you  to  throw  the  strong  arm  of  Uncle  Sam 
around  Kamerun,  for  1  know  our  Government  is  the  best  prepared 
Nation  to  assume  mandatory  over  this  particular  territory  of  191,000 
square  miles  and  4,500,000  natives. 

The  American  Negro  proved,  as  he  has,  that  he  is  100  per  cent 
American  in  this  world's  war.  He  did  his  duty,  fought,  bled,  and 
lied  for  our  country.  He  owes  a  duty  to  his  African  brothers  in  Af- 
ica.  America,  the  light  of  civilization,  can  by  assummg  mandatory 
►ver  Kamerun  land,  open  a  new  world  for  tne  educated  American 
Tegro,  under  the  direction  of  trained  white  American  statesmen, 
soldiers,  and  diplomats. 

We  can  start  with,  enforce  national  prohibition  over  the  African 
mandatory,  which  will  give  us  a  sober  territory  of  black  wards. 
'  whose  territory  we  need  never  to  annex,  nor  whose  subjects  need  we 
'  ever  to  accept  as  citizens  of  these  United  States.  Ten  or  fifteen 
1  thousand  American  negroes  could  be  recruited  to  police  tliis  manda- 
I  tory  and  the  trained  American  negro  officers  just  out  of  the  trenches 
can  be  utilized  there  under  higher  white  officers. 

Ten  thousand  American  teachers  under  our  civil  service  could  be 
sent  there  to  teach  and  instill  American  civilization  in  their  minds. 
Then  the  American  white  and  black  man  can  work  to  make  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Government  paramount  in  that  country  of  200,000,000 
blacks,  which  will  ultimately  give  us  conunercial  supremacy  in  Af- 
rica and  open  a  new  world  for  our  merchants,  manufacturers,  fann- 
ers, and  laoorers. 

These  blacks  will  wear  our  cotton  goods  and  thousands  of  mills 
will  spring  up  all  over  our  country  to  manufacture  goods  to  meet  the 
wants  of  these  people,  which  will  cause  everj'  available  acre  of  cot- 
ton land  in  the  South  to  be  utilized  to  produce  that  staple,  and  this 
will  cause  labor  in  the  field,  mine,  and  factory  to  continue  to  be  paid 
a  high  wage,  causing  living  conditions  among  the  noor  in  our  coun- 
try to  advance  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection.  / 

We  have  not  touched  the  treasures  hidden  in  Ahe  hills  nor  the 
caoutchouc  oozing  from  the  trees  of  the  Kamerun.V  We  will  have  a 
free  port  to  this  vast,  rich,  undeveloped  country.  With  our  trained 
American  blacks  we  can  capture  the  trade  for  our /flag  and  country 
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and  Diore  speedily  become  the  king  of  commerce,  the  mistress  of  the 
seas,  the  guardian  of  liberty  and  justice,  and  the  defender  of  democ- 
racy. 

Therefore,  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  I  aslt  to  have  the  treaty 
of  the  peace  conference  amended  to  this  end,  to  strike  out  the  name 
of  France  as  mandatory  over  the  Camerom  lands,  and  have  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  America  inserted  as  mandatory  over 
this  particular  African  territory. 

France  has  under  her  now  over  50,000,000  Africans,  and  more 
colonies  than  her  strength  can  properly  manage.  Now,  after  the 
great  toll  taken  from  her  in  men  and  money,  she  should  not  be 
burdened  with  other  African  possessions,  whirh  she  will  not  be  able 
to  civilize  and  Christianize.  I  believe  France  would  be  grateful  if 
our  countiT  would  help  in  this  great  humanitarian  work,  and  I 
know  the  United  States  would  get  the  thanks  and  the  sanction  of 
all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  if  we  took  the  mandatory  over 
this  African  colony. 

STATEHEBT  OF  HB.  W.  E.  TEBJrAOIH,  OF  WASHJNOTOK,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Jeknaoin.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Race  Congress  of 
America  in  addressing  you  believes  that  it  is  voicing  the  sentiments 
of  the  15,000,000  of  negroes  of  tiiis  country,  and  many  of  the  darker 
races  of  the  world. 

The  race  congress  desires  that  the  natives  of  Africa  shall  have 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  government  as  fast  as  their  develop-  \ 
ment  permits  in  Conformity  wiOi  the  principle  that  the  government  ' 
exists   for  the  natives,   and  not  the  i  ~        ~  ^ 

•     They  shall  at  once  be  allowed  to  pai 
government  according  to  ancient  usage, 

fradually  extend,  as  education  and 
igher  offices  of  state,  to  the  end  that, 
consent  of  the  Africans;  and  we  belie 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  Sta 
ticular  religion  shall  be  imposed  and  n 
culture.  There  shall  be  liberty  of  coi 
natives  shall  take  into  consideration 
shall  allow  the  utmast  scope  to  racial  f 
individual  bent  so  long  as  these  are  no 
lished  principles  of  civilization. 

We  further  ask  it  because  the  civi 
Tpant  better  conditions,  not  only  in  J 
and   everywhere,  and  hence  it  is  theii 

sons  of  African  descent  are  civilized  a  . 

surrounding  culture,   tbey   shall   be   a< 

their  fellow  citizens ;  they  shall  not  be  I 

color  a  voice  in  their  own  government,  ' 

-economic  and  social  equality  according 
"We  desire  that  this  great  league  of 
secure  protection  of  life  and  property  and  the  (Wflrantee  of  national 
and,  international  labor  legislation  shall  owver  the  native  workers  as 
\pell  ^s  whites;  they  shall  have  equitable  representation  in  all  the 
in'tern**''*"'^'  institutions  of  the  league  of  Tintion^,  and  the  partici- 
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Eation  of  the  blacks  themselves  in  everv  domain  of  endeavor  ^uU 
e  encouraged  in  accordance  with  the  aeclared  object  of  article  19 
of  the  league  of  nations,  to  wit :  "  The  well-being  and  the  develop- 
ment of  these  people  constitute  a  sacred  mission  of  civilization  and 
it  is  proper  in  establishing  the  league  of  nations  to  incorporate 
therein  pledges  for  the  accomplishment  of  tliis  mission." 

Whenever  it  is  proven  that  African  natives  are  not  receiving  just 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  any  State,  or  tliat  any  State  deliberately 
excludes  its  civilized  citizens  or  subjects  of  Negro  descent  from  its 
body  politic  and  cultural,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  league  of  nations 
to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 

Hence,  we  are  making  this  prayer  to  vou,  gentlemen,  because  we 
feel  tliat  you  are  trying  to  do  ,thB  very  best  you  can  for  the  uplift 
of  humanity  throughout  the  entire  world ;  and  we  come  to  you,  is 
representatives,  because  we  know  of  the  unrest  throughout  the  world. 
There  were  many  of  the  weaker  peoples  and  darker  races  that  met 
us  while  in  Paris,  and  we  know  their  sentiments,  and  believe  if  yon 
I  will  take  under  consideration  these  things  it  will  bring  about  a 
greater  satisfaction  everywhere  where  it  lies  in  the  power  of  this 
committee  to  urge  protection  of  the  people  of  this  country  that  is 
not  receiving  the  protection ;  and  these  colonies — the  colored  people 
of  America — is  very  much  interested  in  these  colonies,  and  they  we 
willing  to  cooperate  in  the  development  of  these  colonies,  and  we 
believe  that  if  the  United  States  will  become  a  protectorate  for  this 
particular  colony,  what  better  condition  is  going  to  exist. 

RTATF.HTT.TJT  OF  UB.  CHASLES  SVMKEB  WILLIAUS,  OF  IHSLUI- 
APOLIS,  INS. 

Mr.  Weujahs.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee 
I  on  Foreign  Belations,  as  the  president  of  the  International  Assoaa- 
/  tion  for  the  Freedom  of  Africans,  their  descendants  and  kindred,  I 
ir  this  opportunity  to  present  for  your  con- 
that  we  think  might  make  clearer  our  national 
)f  weaker  peoples  and  ^ive  added  illustration 

0  see  even-handed  justice  accorded  all,  we«k 

;  the  treaty,  with  the  covenant  of  the  league  of 

ind  in  this  spirit  I  have  come. 

1  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  say  that  these  three 
e  represented  here  never  met  before  meeting 
d,  strange  to  say,  all  of  tJiem  voice  the  same 
coiTectlv  advised,  article  22  of  tJie  coven*nt 
s,  embodied  in  the  treaty,  says  those  colonies 
is  a  consequence  of  the  late  war  have  ceased 
ignty  of  the  State  which  formerly  governed 

them,  and  which  are  inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  br 
themselves  under  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  modem  woriJ, 
there  should  be  applied  to  them  the  principle  that  the  well-being  and 
development  of  audi  peoples  forms  a  sacred  trust  of  civilisation, 
and  that  securities  for  ttte  performance  of  this  trust  should  be  em- 
bodied in  this  cnnviwt-' 

It  is  again  stated  thtA  the  best  method  of  giving  practical  effect 
to  this  principle  is  tliat  the  tutelage  of  such  peoples  should  be  in- 
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trusted  to  advanced  nations,  who  by  reason  of  their  resources  and 
experience,  etc.,  can  best  undertake  this  responsibility  and  who  are 
willing  to  accept  it.  But  we  submit  that  some  form  of  the  principle 
of  seli-determination  should  apply  even  to  these  backward  peoples 
of  Africa,  even  if  many  of  them  are  not  prepared  to  signify  what 
nation  should  become  tneir  trustee.  Surely  their  more  enlightened 
kindred  in  America,  Haiti,  Liberia,  San  Domingo,  Brazil,  and 
Abyssinia  could  and  would  assist  them  in  securing  a  mandatory  that 
would  assist  in  the  development  of  the  country  ty  the  development 
of  its  peoples  and  not  their  exploitation. 

We  submit  that  a  backward  people  can  only  gain  actual  knowl- 
edge of  government  b^  experience.  The  development  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  Cuba  are  shming  examples  of  what  might  occur  if  America 
would  consent  to  act  as  a  trustee  for  these  African  colonies.  The 
United  States  has  the  advantage  of  a  large  number  of  Americans  of 
color,  and  this  would  make  it  easy  for  this  Government,  through 
sympathetic  agencies,  to  aid  the  peoples  of  Africa  to  self-government 
on  the  highways  of  civilization. 

If  you  feel  that  America  can  not  act  if  selected,  some  way  might 
be  provided  to  induce  France,  that  is  noted  for  the  full  and  equal 
opportunities  that  it  gives  to  all  under  its  domain.    Ratify  this  treaty 
with  the  construction  that  you  approve  of  the  tutelage  of  such  peo- 
ples by  an  advanced  Nation  which  bv  resources'  and  experience  can 
best  undertake  the  responsibility.     Save  the  natives  of  the  former 
German  colonies  from  the  supervision  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
which  Government,  considermg  its  attitude  toward  natives  on  their 
own  soil,  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  our  association,  qualified  by  ex- 
perience or  resources  to  undertake  this  sacred  trust  of  civilization. 
We  beg  you  to  consider,  first,  that  Africa,  the  ancient  home  of  the    \ 
blacks,  is  now  divided  largely  amon^  other  nations,  and  unless  this 
treaty  is  ratified  in  a  way  that  will  give  them  some  place  besides  the 
eqiigttgpial'  hotbeds  to  live  and  build  for  themselves  and  their  de-    ' 
scendants,  while  other  continents  may  live  free  and  independent, 
the  world  can  not  be  safe  for  democracy.    In  our  judgment,  to  award 
the  German  colony  in  Africa  to  any  government  as  an  integral  part 
of  them  does  not  square  with  the  view  of  self-determination,  while  to 
award  it  to  the  United  States  outrages  the  very  principle  of  democ- 
racy for  which  so  many  of  our  sons  died  across  the  sea.    This  would 
put  the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  ofijaw  and  order  and  the 
suppression  of  riots  and  other  forms  of  lawlessness  directly  upon  the 
participating  nations  in  the  league. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  ask  so  strongly 
that  some  safeguard  be  made  is  that  we  know  that  we  are  living  now 
in  an  age  when  a  spirit  of  anti- Americanism  is  sweeping  the  country. 
Many  would  have  the  Americans  believe  to-day  that  the  people  of 
America  are  moved  not  by  an  American  spirit  but  by  the  spirit  of 
greed  and  selfishness,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  unrest;  but  I  assure 
you  that  that  is  not  the  cause  of  it,  because  the  unrest  is  from  an 
un-American  source  and  is  a  new  imposition  upon  the  race.  When 
I  -was  myself  striving  to  get  a  passport  I  came  to  this  city,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  find  the  bureau  of  citizenship,  and  I  inquired  the  way  of 
a  man  at  the  depot,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  What  do  you  people  hope 
for   now  that  the  war  is  over?"    I  said,  "We  hope  for  what  all 


\ 


\ 
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Americans  hope  for."   He  said,  "  If  there  should  come  an  altercation 
between  you  and  me,  or  between  any  American  Neero  and  a  white 


afterwards  he  could  not  have  been  an  American  white  man,  but  he 
must  have  been  an  anti- American  agent,  and  it  is  now  the  sincere 
belief  of  many  int^igent  leaders  that  there  is  to-day  a  strong  anti- 
American  propaganda  to  move  the  American  prejudiced  white  man 
in  this  country  to  new  impositions  upon  the  Negro,  and  to  heap 
humiliations  upon  him  and  to  make  his  lot  embarrassing  and  hu- 
miliating, and  against  this  his  very  nature  speaks  out,  not  in  terms 
of  anarchy  or  violence  but  to  the  lawmakers,  appeal!^  that  in  jus- 
tice his  wrongs  may  be  righted  and  that  the  tree  of  democracy  might 
shelter  and  feed  all  of  its  children. 

We  have  been  informed  that  in  this  article  23  it  is  proposed  that 
the  members  of  the  league  of  nations  to  be  formed  shall  imdertake 
to  secure  just  treatment  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  territories  under 
their  control.    We  wish  that  to  include  all  reference  to  race  or  color. 

Lastly,  we  ask  that  race  minorities  in  all  the  allied  and  associated 
nations  be  granted,  by  special  provisions,  equal  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities. ^ 

Mr.  Chairman^  we  have  come,  after  our  loyalty  to  the  flag  and  to 
the  Government  m  every  war  in  which  this  country  has  been  plunged, 
from  Bunker  Hill  to  the  last  struggle  on  the  plams  of  Flanders,  we 
have  come  now,  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  are  Americans,  and  arc 
seeking  to  participate  in  the  democracy  that  our  brawn  and  our  brain 
have  helped  to  found  in  this  great  land. 

We  wish  that  certain  provisions  shall  be  included  in  this  treaty  so 
that  at  least  the  American  Negro  will  be  as  safe  in  America  as  a 
foreign  foe  who  travels  in  our  land.  We  come  asking  not  for  pity 
or  mercy,  in  the  language  of  Joseph  Benson  Foraker,  of  Ohio,  we 
come  not  for  pity  nor  mercy,  in  the  language  of  that  distinguished 
American,  but  come  asking  for  just  consideration  and  for  the  rights 
of  American  citizens,  not  because  we  are  Negroes  but  because  we  are 
Americans  through  and  through. 

We  thank  vou  on  behalf  of  the  International  Association  for  the 
Freedom  of  Africans,  their  kindred  and  descendants. 

The  Chauhman.  Mr.  J.  A.  Lankford. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  T.  A.  LABEFOBD,  MEMBER  OF  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BACE  CONOBESS,  IH- 
DL&NAFOLIS,  INS. 

Mr.  Lankford.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
think  enough  has  been  said  along  this  line.  I  do  not  think  I  care 
either  to  add  or  detract.  I  simply  rise  to  ask  you  to  make  these  peti- 
tions a  part  of  the  record,  and  we  thank  you  for  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  make  them  a  part  of  the  record,  of 
course. 

I  want  to  put  in,  in  connection  with  the  Shantung  evidence,  two 
statements  by  Mr.  William  E.  Macklin,  who  has  been  for  24  years  in 
charge  of  the  school  at  Nanking,  China,  in  regard  to  the  opinion  and 
morphine  traffic. 


J 
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(The  statements  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  the  record,  as 
follows:) 

SHANTUNG  AND  OPH'M. 

Under  the  dominating  influence  of  Japan  In  China  the  opium  business  that 
had  been  stopped  by  England  and  (^hlna  is  being  fully  reestabllahetl. 

In  Asia  magazine  of  March,  1910,  Putnam  Weale  says  that  the  Japanese  im- 
ported 20  tons  of  morphine  a  year  into  China.  The  Shanghai  North  China  Dally 
Newp,  the  most  conservative  and  reliable  British  newspaper  and  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  British  Legation,  quoted  in  the  literary  Digest  of  April  12,  **  In  South 
China  morphine  is  sold  by  Chinese  peddlers,  each  of  whom  carry  a  passport 
certifying  that  he  is  a  native  of  Formosa  and  would  be  entitled  to  Japan*s 
protection.  There  are  Japanese  post  offices  everj-where  In  China  and  they 
carry  the  drug  throughout  the  country,  and  the  Chinese  authorities  are  neither 
able  to  investigate  nor  interfere.  They  are  helpless  under  Japanese  domina- 
tion. Japeuiese  drug  .^tores  throughout  China  carry  large  stocks  of  morphine, 
and  Japanese  medicine  venders  look  to  morphine  for  their  large  profits 
throughout  Tairen.  Morphine  circulates  through  Manchuria  and  the  Provinces 
adjoining.  Through  Tslngtau  morphine  is  distributed  over  Shantung  Province, 
Anhui  and  Kiangsu  Provinces.  From  Formosa  morphine  is  carried  with  opium 
and  otlier  contraband  by  motor-<lriven  fish  boats  to  some  point  on  the  main- 
land, from  which  It  is  distributed  throughout  the  Province  of  Fukien  and 
north  of  Kwangtung.  Everywhere  It  Is  sold  by  Japanese  under  extraterritorial 
protection.  While  the  morphine  traflic  is  large,  there  Is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  opium  traffic  upon  which  Japan  Is  embarking  with  enthusiasm 
is  likely  to  prove  more  lucrative  (18  tons  of  morphine  sold  in  one  year  by 
Japan  to  China). 

"  In  the  Calcutta  opium  sales  Japan  has  become  one  of  the  considerable  pur- 
chasers of  Indian  opium;  she  purchases  for  Formosa  where  the  opium  trade 
«how8  steady  growth  and  where  opium  Is  required  for  the  manufacture  of 
morphine.  Sold  by  the  Government  of  India,  this  opium  is  exported  under 
permits  applied  for  by  the  Japanese  Government  for  shipment  to  Kobea  and 
is  transshipped  to  Tslngtau.  I^arge  profits  are  made  in  this  trade,  in  which 
are  interested  some  of  the  leading  firms  of  Japan.  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
this  opium  is  not  imported  into  Japan,  but  is  transshipi)ed  in  Kobea  Harbor, 
from  which  point  assisted  by  the  Japanese  railroads  to  Tslnanfu  and  smuggled 
to  Shantung  into  Shanghai  and  Yangtsz  Valley.  Two  thousand  chests  of  opium 
are  smuggled  valued  at  $20,000  per  chest,  or  $40,000,000,  and  the  Japanese 
authorities  recently  taxed  $5,000  a  chest,  or  $10,000,000,  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  estimates. 

•*  The  customs  and  post  ofl[lces,  where  smuggling  is  done,  are  wholly  under 
Japanese  control.  Moreover,  Japanese  military  domination  would  forbid  in 
both  ports  any  interference  with  the  traffic  in  which  Japanese  authorities  are 
interested,  either  official  or  unofficial.'* 

Under  the  10-year  arrangement  with  England  in  1907  the  Chinese  cleared 
their  Provinces  of  native  opium  in  seven  years,  and  then  the  Indian  open  trade 
was  stoppe<l,  though  British  merchants  were  still  allowed  tacitly  to  smuggle. 
Lately  the  Chinese  bought  up  the  remaining  fourteen  million  dollars'  worth  of 
opium  and  burned  it,  and  now  under  Japan's  domination  China  must  submit 
again  to  this  reestabllshment  of  this  vile  trade. 

Shall  America  indorse  these  Hunnish  acts  toward  a  sister  friendly  allied 
Republic  by  signing  the  treaty  in  its  present  form? 

W.  E.  Macklin. 


After  many  years  of  heroic  efforts,  the  Chinese  finally  throw  off  the  opium 
traflfic,  finally  purchasing  $14,000,000  worth  of  the  drug  and  burning  It.    After 
all  this  sacrifice  under  Japanese  domination,  the  opium  trade  Is  being  fully  re- 
-established.   From  the  North  China  Dally  News,  the  most  conservjitive  and  re- 
liable British  newspapers  in  China,  and  the  mouthpiece  of  the  British  lega- 
tion, as  quoted  in  the  Literary  Digest  of  April  12,  says:  "Eighteen  tons  of 
morphine  was  smuggled  into  China  in  one  year.     Japanese  post  ofl[lces  are  In 
every  part  of  China  and  carry  the  drug  everywhere.    No  customs  inspection  by 
Chinese  authorities  allowed  by  the  Japanese.    In  south  China  morphine  is  sold 
^y  Chinese  peddlers,  each  of  whom  carries  a  passport  certlf>ing  that  he  is  a 
-native  of  Formosa,  and  therefore  entitled  to  Japanese  protection.     Japanese 
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drug  stores  throughout  China  carry  large  stores  of  morphine.  Japanese  medi- 
cine vendors  look  to  morphine  for  their  largest  profit.  Through  Tarren  mor- 
phine circulates  throughout  Manchuria  and  the  Province  adjoining.  Through 
Tslngtan  morphine  Is  carried  with  opium  and  other  contraband  by  motor 
driven  fishing  boats  to  some  lioint  on  the  mainland  from  whence  it  is  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  Province  of  Fukien  and  the  north  Kwangtwant.  Every- 
where it  is  sold  by  Japanese  under  extra  territorial  protection.  While  the 
morphine  traffic  is  large  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  opium  traffic 
upon  which  Japan  is  embarking  with  enthusiasm  is  likely  to  prove  more  lucra- 
tive. In  the  Calcutta  opium  sale,  Japan  has  become  one  of  the  considerable 
purchasers  of  Indian  opium.  She  purchases  for  Formosa,  where  the  opium 
trade  shows  a  steady  growth,  and  where  opium  Is  requlreil  for  the  manufacture 
of  morphine.  Sold  by  the  Government  of  India,  this  opium  Is  exported  under 
penults  applied  for  by  the  Japanese  Government,  is  shipped  to  Kobe,  and  from 
Kobe  is  transshipped  to  Tslngtau.  Large  profits  are  made  in  tliis  trade,  in 
which  are  Interested  some  of  the  leading  firms  of  Japan.  It  must  be  empha- 
sized that  this  opium  Is  not  imported  Into  Japan.  It  is  transhipped  in  Kobe 
harbor  from  which  point,  assisted  by  the  Japanese-controlled  railroad  through 
Tsinanfu  it  is  smuggled  through  Shantung  Into  Shanghai  into  Yaugtse  Valley. 
Two  thousand  chests  are  smuggled,  selling  at  $20,000— $40,000,000.  The 
Japanese  authorities  levy  a  tax  upon  this  which  does  not  appear  in  the  esti- 
mates, equivalent  to  $5,000  a  chest,  a  total  for  2,000  chest  of  $10,000,000. 
The  customs  where  smuggling  Is  done  are  wholly  under  Japanese  control 
Moreover,  Japanese  military  domination  would  forbid  in  both  ports  any  Inier- 
ference  with  the  traffic  In  which  the  Japanese  are  interested,  either  oflicially  or 
unofficially.'* 

From  the  Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  May  19,  E.  W.  Thwing,  of  the  In- 
ternatlon  Reform  Bureau,  says:  "Japan  imports  20  tons  of  morphine  a  year 
Into  China." 

Many  quotations  in  Mlllards  Review  and  the  Far  Eastern  Magazine. 

Under  10  year  arrangement  with  England  in  1907,  the  Chinese  cleared  all 
their  Provinces  of  native  opium  in  7  years,  and  then  the  Indian  opium  trade 
was  supposedly  stopped,  but  tacitly  smuggling  still  allowed,  and  now  under 
Japanese  domination,  China  must  submit  to  the  full  reestabllshment  of  the  vile 
traffic.  Shall  America  indorse  such  Hunnlsh  acts  toward  a  sister,  friendly, 
allied  republic  by  signing  the  treaty  in  its  present  form? 

W.  B.  Macklin. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  is  now  closed.  There  will  be  an  ex- 
ecutive session  of  the  committee  this  afternoon  at  the  Capitol  rocmi 
at  3  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.30  o'clock  a.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Friday,  August  29, 1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


FBIDAY,  AUGUST  99,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington^  D,  C, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  oVlock 
a.  m.,  in  room  426  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Brandegee,  Harding,  John- 
son, New,  and  Moses. 

The  Chaibman.  The  hour  for  the  hearing  having  arrived,  the 
committee  are  ready  to  hear  the  gentlemen  who  appear  here  in 
behalf  of  the  mid-European  peoples.  The  time  is  limited.  The 
committee  can  not  sit  after  12  o'clock.  I  will  call  on  Mr.  R.  T. 
Caldwell,  of  New  York,  representing  the  League  of  Four  Nations  in 
the  American  Mid-European  Association. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  B.  T.  CALDWELL. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  for  an  American 
citizen  to  appear  before  any  American  tribunal  or  governmental 
body  of  any  kind  on  behalf  of  an  oppressed  nationality. 

During  the  Great  War,  I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Dr.  Thomas 
.  G.  Masaryk,  the  first  President  of  tne  new  Czecho-Slovak  Republic. 
Through  nim  I  first  became  interested  in  the  struggling  nations  of 
Euroj>e  who  have  been  so  long  in  subjugation.  His  sincere  sympathy 
with  all  aspirations  for  freedom  deeply  moved  me.  I  esteemed  and 
admired  his  lofty  and  simple  character  and  his  great  inteUect.  With 
his  approval  I  participated  in  the  formation  of  the  Mid-European 
Association  with  the  object  of  fostering  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  these  suffering  nations. 

Later  on  I  went  overseas  as  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  to  attempt  to  aid  in  establishing  closer 
relations  between  America  and  the  European  countries.  I  spent 
many  weeks  in  Paris.  I  came  to  know  ve^  well  many*  of  the  prime 
ministers  and  cabinets  of  these  nations  of  Europe.  My  interest  and 
my  sympathy  grevv  with  my  knowledge. 

And  so  I  am  to-day,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Mid-European 
Association,  and  also  on  my  own  behalf  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  presenting  to  your  committee  the  cause  of  these  four  coun- 
tries— ^Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia,  and  Ukraine. 

To  me,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  that  these 
peoples  from  remote  places  should  turn  by  common  consent  to  the 
American  Senate  for  sympathy  and  aid  in  the  hour  of  their  perplexity, 
feeling  as  they  do  that  here  a  friendly  ear  shall  receive  their  petition. 

If  it  is  natural  for  these  aspiring  people  to  turn  to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  strength  and  guidance,  it  is  no  less  natural  for  our  Senate 
to  extend  them  the  hand  of  encouragement  and  friendship,  for  they 
seek  the  path  our  fathers  trod. 
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Our  forefathers  undertook,  3,000,000  strong,  to  carve  a  nation 
out  of  a  wilderness  and  in  aoing  so  planted  the  seed  of  national 
aspirations  which  still  flourish,  and  their  achievements  find  emulation 
among  peoples  everywhere. 

The  appearance  of  these  four  nations  before  you  is  a  direct  result 
of  our  own  national  achievements.  Our  generations  before  us  have 
each  met  their  problems  as  they  arose.     We  having  to  meet  the 

f problem  of  our  day  in  helping  to  win  the  war,  have  set  these  nations 
ree  from  the  bondage  which  has  long  oppressed  them.  But  to  set 
them  free  without  means  of  sustenance  is  out  to  cast  them  adrift  on 
the  tide. 

They  are  living  on  our  boimty,  which  is  a  trying  ordeal  for  any 
people  worthy  of  their  freedom.  They  are  becommg  more  deeply 
m  debt  and  we  continually  more  involved.  We  can  not  forsake  them 
nor  can  they  or  we  continue  as  we  are.  We  should  arm  them  to  fight 
back  the  murderous  Bolsheviki. 

The  independence  of  these  peoples  have  been  recognized  by  various 
nations — Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Denmark,  S\^dtzerland  and 
Germany.  Germany's  recognition  of  Lithuania  bodes  no  good  to  us, 
to  the  Lithuanians,  nor  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

All  these  nations  lie  immediately  between  Germany  and  Russia, 
They  are  now  the  prey  of  Germany  who  seeks  to  control  them  m 
order  to  have  an  imdisputed  highway  to  the  mastery  of  Russia,  yet 
they  are  intensely  anti-German. 

Again,  the  record  of  all  four  of  these  coim  tries  is  clean  in  rendering 
valiant  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  in  the  defeat  of  the  Bolsheviki. 
No  more  vital  link  in  the  whole  universal  body  politic  of  the  world 
exists  for  the  peace  of  the  world  than  Lithuania  and  these  three 
neighbors. 

fl  Germany  is  permitted  to  maintain  a  private  highway  to  the 
political  and  commercial  conquest  of  Russia,  it  bodes  ill  to  the  future 
of  all.  The  steadfast  refusal  of  the  Germany  Army  to  obey  Foch's 
command  to  retire  from  Lithuania  speaks  plainly  Germany  s  inten- 
tion to  retain  Lithuania  at  all  hazaras.  These  Baltic  Provinces  are 
flooded  with  German  printed  money  and  with  German  troops.  Shall 
we  permit  these  anti-German  allies  to  be  Germanized  against  their 
will  and  against  our  interests  ?  They  have  fought  the  fight  and  fight 
it  still,  never  despairing  against  overwhelming  odds. 

Though  stripped  of  their  resources,  though  attacked  on  all  sides, 
though  poorly  equipped  are  their  armies  and  people,  yet  never  once 
have  they  grown  faint-hearted  though  the  peace  conference  per- 
sistently passed  them  by,  while  besieged  by  the  Poles  on  the  south, 
by  the  Germans  on  the  west,  and  the  Bolsneviki  on  the  east.  Shall 
these  brave  people,  all  four  of  them,  who  have  fought  for  their  inde- 
pendence, since  ravaged  by  the  Teutonic  knights,  be  deserted  by  us 
to  whom  they  rightfully  look  as  to  an  elder  brother?  Until  they 
receive  recognition  by  us  who  have  the  greatest  number  of  their 
nationals  who  have  departed  from  their  own  borders,  they  have  not 
the  means  of  establisning  their  credit  in  the  only  quarter  where 
natural  conditions  are  favorable.  For  of  these  combined  peoples, 
embracing  in  all  in  excess  of  60,000,000,  we  have  in  this  countiy  about 
2,000,000.  With  recognition  the  people  could  sell  a  bond  issue  to 
their  nationals  here  which  would  reestablish  their  commerce  and 
create  employment  in  their  respective  countries  and  offer  the  best 
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offset  to  Bolshevism,  and  in  turn  render  them  good  customers  for 
the  world.  So  long  as  they  remain  prostrate  they  remain  a  menace, 
and  so  long  we  must  continue  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  Their  com- 
bined nationals  in  the  United  States  bought  in  excess  of  $70,000,000 
of  Liberty  bonds,  showing  them  a  thrSty,  frugal,  patriotic  body 
among  us.  These  people  have  come  among  us  and  have  become 
part  of  us. ,  They  are  good  citizens  and  largely  naturalized. 

The  Congress  who  made  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philip- 
pines to  prosper  and  freed  them  from  the  pestilence  of  foreign  op- 
pression, who  has  been  the  support  and  friend  of  South  and  (Tentral 
America,  to  such  a  Congress  is  it  not  on  the  record  of  history's  pages 
that  so  deserving  peoples  as  these  should  avsk  for  bread  and  receive  a 
stone? 

Gentlemen,  it  is  your  privilege  to  render  a  great  service  to  a  vast 
people  and  in  doing  so  to  render  service  to  our  country  and  to  the 
world  distraught  and  torn.  The  world  axpects  this  tKing  of  us  by 
the  record  this  Congress  itself  has  establi^^ned.  A  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity lies  before  us  this  morning.  Will  this  committee  give  the 
message  to  the  world  that  the  principles  of  self-determination  shall 
be  applied  to  these  nations  and  that  Geimany  after  having  lost  the 
war  snail  not  win  the  peace  ?  Will  we  arm  these  nations  to  fight  oxu* 
fight,  which  they  desu'e  to  do?  For  m3'self  I  can  not  entertain  a 
doubt  of  the  attitude  of  this  committee  on  this  issue. 

These  nations  ask  each  for  a  separate  resolution  from  your  com- 
mittee recognizing  its  national  independence  and  expressing  sym- 
Eathy  with  its  national  aspirations.  These  resolutions  I  hope  may 
e  considered  as  a  matter  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
covenant  of  Paiis.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  intrude  on  the  con- 
sideration of  that  question  by  your  committee,  but  we  do  most 
earnestly  hope  and  pray  that  your  committee  will  grant  to  each  of 
these  four  nations  the  recognition  they  ask  and  which  they  deserve. 

Mr.  George  Gordon  Batt]^,  of  New  York  bar,  who  is  counsel  for 
the  Mid-European  Association  and  for  the  representatives  of  the  four 
nations,  will  briefly  address  you,  and  will  then  introduce  the  national 
spokesmen. 

STATEMEKT  OF  MB.  GEOBGE  GOBDON  BATTLE. 

Mr.  Battle.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  appreciate  that  the 
time  is  limited,  and  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the  subject  matter,  and 
promise  to  be  extremely  brief.  I  can  not,  however,  enter  upon  the 
actual  discussion  of  what  we  have  to  say  here  this  morning  without 
expressing  nay  profound  gratitude  and  the  gratitude  of  tnese  foiu* 
peoples  wiom  1  represent  here  this  morning  lor  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  this  committee  and  of  voicmg  their  national  aspira- 
tions before  such  a  tribunal. 

I  appear,  sir,  as  counsel  for  the  League  of  Four  Nations — the 
£sthomans,  the  Letts,  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  Ukrainians — and 
also  as  coimsel  for  the  American  Mid-European  Association,  and  as 
an  American  citizen  interested  in  this  subject,  as  all  American  citizens 
are- 
Let  me  first  point  out  to  the  committee  on  the  map  just  where 
these  four  nations  are  located.     This  map,  which  is  behind  the  chair- 
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man,  will  show  you  at  a  glance  what  the  four  nations  are  who  appear 
before  you  this  morning.  The  Esthonians  inhabit  the  territory 
marked  in  green  on  the  map,  just  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
between  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  this  lake  on 
the  east.     The  green  area  on  the  map  represents  the  Esthonians. 

The  Esthonians  are  a  different  people  racially  from  the  other  three 
nations  which  are  before  you  this  morning.  The  other  three  nations 
are  SUvic. 

The  Chairman.  The  Lithuanians  are  Aryans  ? 

Mr.  Battle.  The  Esthonians  are  closely  akin  to  the  Finns. 

Below  Esthonia  is  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Letts,  which  is, 
roughly  speaking,  bounded  by  that  blue  line.  Then,  south  of  the 
Letts,  IS  tne  State  of  Lithuania,  which  is,  roughly  speaking,  bounded 
by  that  blue  line  and  haying  its  outlet  on  me  Baltic  Sea.  Below 
that  is  Ukrainia.  Of  course,  these  boimdaries  are  indefinite.  They 
have  not  been  definitely  delimited  yet,  but  they  are  fairly  certain, 
and  the  Ukrainian  boimdary  is  the  blue  line  running  along  here  in 
the  southern  and  central  part  of  Russia. 

These  are  the  four  nations  appearing  before  you  this  morning  and 
asking  for  recognition.  Each  of  these  nations  in  August,  1914, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  European  war,  farmed  a  part  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  They  had  all  been  imwiUing  subjects  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  They  had  always  had  national  aspirations.  Each  of 
them  formed  a  separate  national  stock,  with  roots  reaching  back  into 
antiquit^r,  with  a  romantic  national  history  and  national  traditions, 
with  national  literatures,  with  national  artistic  aspirations,  strongly 
national  in  their  feeling.  Each  of  these  four  nations  has  set  up  and 
established  a  substantial  provisional  Government.  This  Govern- 
ment in  each  case  is  republican  in  its  character,  based  and  formed 
along  the  lines  of  the  French  RepubUc,  with  a  president  and  & 
premier,  a  Government  strictly  repiibhcan  in  its  character.  The 
Governments  are  not  provisional  in  the  sense  that  there  is  anything 
imcertain  about  them.  They  are  established  and  certain,  they  have 
armies  in  the  field.  They  are  now  fighting  the  forces  of  Bolshevism  in 
Russia.  During  the  war  these  four  nations  fought  bravely  and  with 
the  greatest  devotion  for  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  After  the  collapse 
of  Russia  and  after  the  coming  on  of  the  Bolshevik  regime  in  Russia 
these  nations  were  opposed  to  Bolshevism  and  their  armies  in  the 
field  are  fighting  against  Bolshevism.  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  it  is  to  the  interest  of  this  country,  we  respectfully  submit,  that 
these  nations  be  recognized,  is  that  they  complete  the  chain  of  buffer 
nations  rimning  through  central  Europe  and  forming  a  barrier, 
against  the  aggressions  of  Germany  from  the  west  and  the  attacks 
oi  Bolshevism  on  the  east.  By  a  glance  at  the  map  you  will  see 
how  it  is  necessary  to  have  this  full  chain  of  nationally  mdependent 
States  if  it  is  intended  to  separate  Grermany  from  Russia.  The  State 
of  Lithuania  for  instance,  ii  it  is  recognized  and  established,  bars  the 
advance  of  Germany  into  Russia,  bars  the  penetration  of  Germanj 
into  Russia  along  the  northern  boimdaries  of  Germany,  just  as 
Poland  bars  it  along  the  southern  boundaries  of  Germany. 

Now,  what  we  ask  of  your  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  you 
take  such  action  as  in  your  judgment  will  be  appropriate  and  proper 
to  secure  for  these  countries  and  for  their  governments  the  recogni- 
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tion  to  which  we  claim  they  are  entitled.  As  we  say,  the  Government 
in  each  case,  while  it  is  provisional,  is  stable  and  certain.  These 
nations  have  already  been  recc^nized  by  many  of  the  great  nations. 
E^thonia,  I  think,  has  been  recc^ized  by  some  fifteen  of  the  greater 
nations.  The  representative  of  Esthonia  will  tell  you  who  they  are, 
and  the  other  Governments  have  been  recomized  by  other  nations. 
If  these  nations  can  be  recognized  by  the  United  States^  not  only 
will  it  be  of  the  greatest  aid  and  assistance  to  them  in  their  struggle 
for  civilization,  in  their  struggle  for  their  national  liberty  and  in  their 
struggles  against  Bolshevism,  but  it  will  at  once  enable  them  to  open 
up  trade  relations  with  this  coimtry.  It  will  at  once  enable  them  to 
gain  a  very  valuable  and  extensive  commerce  with  this  country. 
They  need  most  desperately  supplies  from  us.  They  have  the  means 
to  buy  the  supplies,  and  there  are  the  facilities  on  both  sides  to  open 
up  at  once  a  profitable  commerce  between  this  coimtry  and  these 
nations  so  soon  as'  they  can  be  recognized  and  put  on  a  stable  and 
permanent  basis. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  tell  us  what  nations  have 
recognized  these  four  ? 

A^Lr.  Battle.  Their  representatives  who  are  here  can  tell  you 
definitely.  In  a  general  way,  I  can  say  that  E^sthonia  has  been  recog- 
nized by  a  very  large  number  of  the  nations. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  not  by  us? 

Mr.  Battle.  No;  none  of  them  have  been  recognized  by  us. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  failure  to  recognize  them  pre- 
cludes the  possibiUty  of  the*  commercial  intimacy  which  you  speak  of, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Battle.  Yes;  practically.  We  can  not  have  diplomatic 
representatives  there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  there  could  be  profitable  trade 
and  exports  from  this  country  if  they  were  recognized  oy  this  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Battle.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califoniia.  And  its  consequent  effect,  I  pre- 
sume, upon  the  high  cost  of  living  ? 

Mr.  Battle.  Yes;  undoubtemy,  just  as  every  advancement  of 
commerce  will  have  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  jou  know,  Mr.  Battle,  that  the  recog- 
nition of  a  nation  is  an  executive  function. 

Mr.  Battle.  I  quite  understand  that.  It  is  entirely  an  executive 
function,  and  the  suggestion  that  I  would  respectfully  make  to  the 
committee  would  be  imder  article  116  of  the  treaty,  which  provides 
[reading] : 

Germany  acknowledgefl  and  agrees  to  respect  as  permanent  and  inalienable  the 
independence  of  all  the  territories  which  were  part  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  on 
August  1,  1914. 

These  four  nations  were  a  part  of  the  territories  of  the  former 
Russian  Empire  on  August  1,  1914,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  in  the 
report  which  will  accompany  the  action,  I  presume,  of  this  committee 
on  the  treaty,  if  reference  could  be  made  to  this  section,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  could  be  expressed,  if  it  held  that  opinion, 
that  these  territories  should  be  deemed  to  include  these  four  nations, 
the  independence  of  these  four  nations  could  well  be  recognized  by 
this  Grovemment.    In  that  way  it  seems  to  me  germane  to  tne  treaty. 
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Now,  these  nations  not  only  deserve  well  of  the  world  for  the  part 
they  took  in  the  Great  War  and  for  the  part  which  they  are  taking  now 
in  the  struggle  of  civilization  against  Bolshevism;  thev  also  have  a 
peculiar  claim  on  this  country,  not  only  because  of  the  traditional 
attitude  of  this  country  as  an  asylum  and  an  aid  for  all  oppressed 
nationalities,  but  because  we  have  here  within  our  borders  CTeat 
numbers  of  the  nationals  from  these  four  countries.  We  have  about 
3,000,000  or  more  of  nationals  from  these  fom*  countries  who  are  now 
resident  in  our  bprders.  They  are  amone  our  most  industrious  and 
valuable  citizens.  They  aid  us  in  the  development  of  our  mines. 
Many  of  them  are  farmers,  many  of  them  are  artisans — skilled  work- 
men. From  every  branch  of  Ufe  you  wiD  find  representatives  of 
these  four  nations  contributing  very  largely  to  our  American  Army, 
and  I  am  informed  that  from  the  city  of  Chicago  alone  there  were 
3,000  Lithuanians  in  the  American  Army  during  tl^e  late  war.  They 
have  bought  more  than  $70,000,000  of  the  Victory  and  Lib«-ty 
bonds.  They  aided  in  all  the  war  works  of  this  country.  They  have 
been  in  every  respect  patriotic,  devoted,  and  useful  citizens,  and  for 
that  reason  they  nave  a  claim  to  ask  the  Government  of  this  coimtiy 
to  recognize  the  country  of  their  nativity  and  to  give  it  aid  now  in  its 
hour  of  need. 

We  ask  this  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  in  the  cause  of  expediency. 
To  my  mind  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  issues  that  now  confronts 
the  world,  because,  unless  these  nations  are  given  their  independence, 
there  are  going  to  be  sown  the  seeds  of  future  discontent,  the  seeds  of 
racial  unrest,  which  will  make  another  Balkan  question  along  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  now  is  the  time  to  settle  this  question 
and  settle  it  right,  and  if  these  nations  are  given  their  independence, 
if  their  national  aspirations  are  recognizeo,  if  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  about  which  we  have  neard  so  much  is  applied,  then 
their  future  will  be  peaceful,  their  future*  will  be  Content,  it  will  be 
restful.  If  not,  they  wiD  be  a  festering  sore  on  the  map  of  the  worid. 
There  wiD  be  trouble  and  discontent  there,  and  for  tne  sake  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  the  prosperity  of  this  coimtry  as  well  as  for 
the  principles  of  justice  and  of  right,  we  ask  that  this  committee  give 
consideration  to  the  request  that  we  respectfully  submit  to  you. 

Now,  in  accordance  with  my  conversation  with  the  chairman,  I 
wish,  in  view  of  the  short  time  that  we  have  to  submit  our  case,  to 
call  upon  four  spokesmen  first,  one  for  each  nation,  and  then  we  have 
a  number  of  witnesses  who  can  answer  specific  questions  along  any 
specific  line.  I  will  ask  first  to  introduce  to  the  committee  the  four 
spokesmen  representing  each  his  nation,  and  taking  up  first  EiSthonia, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  wish  to  introduce  to  the  Committee  Lieut* 
Commander  Beall.  He  is  an  American  citizen.  He  is  the  only  one 
of  these  spokesmen  who  is  not  a  native  of  the  coimtry  he  represents. 
Commanaer  Beall  has  been  in  Paris  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  peace  conference,  and  he  has  become  peculiarly  interested  in 
E^sthonia.  He  knows  them  all,  knows  their  problems  at  first  hand, 
and  I  think  he  can  present  their  claims  to  the  committee  with  better 
force,  perhaps,  than  a  native  of  that  nation.  So  I  b^  to  present 
Commander  JBeall  as  the  spokesman  of  Esthonia. 
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STATES  MAVT. 

Commander  Beall.  The  recognition  of  independence  may  be  an 
executive  fmiotion,  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  pointed 
out.  Still  we  feel  that  the  hope  of  the  world  lies  in  this  committee. 
That  something  unselfish  and  something  free  from  hypocrisy  may  be 
gotten  out  of  tnis  war  lies  in  America,  and,  lying  in  America,  must 
express  itself  through  this  committee. 

Esthonia  is  a  Republic.  There  has  been  an  independent  govern- 
ment since  the  first  day  of  the  Russian  revolution.  Kerenskv  made 
her  an  autonomous  part  of  Russia.  She  had  had  her  own  diet  and 
her  assembly.  When  the  Bolsheviki  came  in  the  soldiers  and  sailors* 
committee  dissolved  this  assembly  officially,  though  they  did  not 
dissolve,  but  remained  in  correspondence  and  in  touch  with  each 
other  and  kept  their  assembly  intact.  When  the  Germans  came  in, 
by  virtue  of  having  been  soldTout  by  the  Bolsheviki,  they  fought  Uio 
Crermans  ail  the  way  through,  even  going  so  far  as  to  make  it  a  traitor- 
ous act  to  sell  land  to  any  foreigner,  Germany's  scheme  being  to  buy 
up  all  the  land.  This  country  passed  the  act  making  it  a  traitorous 
act  to  sell  any  E^thonian  lanil  to  any  foreigner,  and  passed  that  act 
and  publishea  it  in  the  face  of  the  German  occupation.  They  prom- 
ised those  who  did  this  act  that  they  would  punish  them  as  soon  as 
they  could  get  hold  of  them.  They  fought  tne  Germans  all  the  way 
through. 

When  the  Germans  left,  an  unquestionable  pact  existed  so  that 
the  Bolsheviki  could  follow  in  on  their  heels  and  seize  the  country, 
but  Esthonians,  left  without  arms  and  munitions,  raised  an  army 
and  drove  the  Bolsheviki  out  after  bloody  battles. 

England  saw  fit  to  go  into  Esthonia  with  troops  and  into  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  and  to  have  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Bolshevik  ves- 
sels. She  gave  Esthonia  every  assistance  possible,  and  gave  her 
nominal  recognition,  saying  that  she  could  go  no  further  until  after 
the  action  of  the  peace  conference.  That  same  provisional  recogni- 
tion has^  been  extended  by  a  great  many  countries  to  Esthonia. 

Let  nae  Impress  upon  you  that  Esthonia  is  a  separate  nation, 
absolutely  separate  from  any  of  her  neighbors,  more  closely  allied  to 
the  Finns  than  to  any  others.  Until  the  thirteenth  century  she  was 
free.  She  then  came  imder  the  domination  of  the  Germans.  Peter 
the  Great  eventually  took  Esthonia  from  the  Swedes  and  Germans 
in  1510,  and  then  Esthonia  acquired  two  masters,  the  Russians 
working  through  the  existing  German  barons  and  German  domina- 
tion, and  that  is  the  condition  under  which  Esthonia  has  labored 
ever  since.     She  has  had  two  masters,  not  one. 

Esthonia  is  racially  different  from  the  Letts  and  from  any  of  her 
neighbors  except  the  Finns. 

Esthonia  has  no  religious  problems.  She  has  no  Jews  within  her 
borders.  Her  church  is  free.  Most  of  the  people  are  Lutherans. 
She  has  no  border  problems.  Her  borders  are  well  defined.  Her 
people  are  agricultural,  79  per  cent  rural  population.  The  popula^ 
lion  is  something  under  2,000,000 — between  a  million  and  a  hali 
and  two  million.  It  can  be  considered  as  2,000,000  if  the  rural 
population  which  has  gone  into  the  adjoining  territory  is  considered 
as  Esthonian,  and  being  the  majority  of  the  population  there  they 
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can  be  considered  as  part  of  Esthonia.  It  then  runs  up  somewhere 
around  2,000,000.  But  within  her  well-defined  borders  they  claim 
a  population  of  1,500,000,  of  which  96  per  cent  are  Esthonians. 

Senator  New.  What  is  its  area  ? 

Commander  Beall.  Forty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  kilometers 
is  its  area.  It  is  not  a  very  great  State,  but  you  can  see  by  looking 
at  the  map  that  it  occupies  the  most  important  position  of  west^n 
Russia.  It  is  the  gateway  of  Russia,  particularly  to  Petrograd. 
The  port  of  Reval  and  the  Baltic  ports  are  very  great  ports.  The 
government  of  Esthonia  has  taken  in  600,000,000  marks  in  revenue 
in  the  last  half  year. 

I  want  to  read  to  you  a  memorandum  in  regard  to  Britain's  interest 
in  Esthonia  by  Sir  Park  Goff,  M.  P.  I  will  read  only  excerpts 
[reading] : 

In  sending  a  miasion  to  Esthonia  and  ships  to  defend  her  coasts  Britain  has  shown 
strategic  foresight.     It  is  as  essential  to  us  as  to  the  Esthonians  that  Re\7Ll,  the  chief 

Sort  01  Esthonia,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Esthonians  and  ourselves,  as  it  is  the 
oor  to  Baltic  trade. 

It  goes  on  to  say  [reading] : 

If  Reval  falls  into  German  hands  or  into  the  grip  of  the  Bolsheviki,  Baltic  trade  will 
be  closed  to  Britain. 

Esthonia  desires  Reval  to  be  a  free  port.  She  does  not  desire  to 
throttle  back  Russia.  From  the  very  first  her  proposition  has  been 
to  make  free  all  her  ports.  What  they  want  is  their  own  personal 
independence,  not  with  the  idea  of  throttling  back  Russia  and  fat- 
tening upon  her. 

Mr.  Gofif  says  further  [reading]: 

Esthonia  desires  Reval  to  be  a  free  port,  and  with  the  port  of  Helsingfors,  the  capital 
of  Finland  in  the  north,  and  port  of  Reval,  the  capital  of  Esthonia  in  the  south,  they 
together  can  command  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland . 

A  second  mission  under  Col.  Talents  has  been  sent  to  Esthonia  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  Col.  Percy  Gordon  is  soon  leaving  with  a  diplomatic'mission  to  RefvaL 
This  friendship  between  the  two  countries  will  have  a  lasting  effect  on  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce,  on  which  in  these  days  of  reconstruction  depends  the  greatneas, 
both  of  Britain  ana  of  Esthonia. 

To  those  whose  bump  of  locality  is  not  abnormally  developed  a  glance  at  the  map 
will  at  once  prove  the  enormous  importance  and  strategic  geopraphical  pK)6iti(Ni  of 
Esthonia  to-day,  which  may  have  a  most  important  and  far-reaching  effect  on  the 
problems  of  the  future. 

Now  the  Finns  and  the  Esthonians  are  very  well  shown  here  in 
the  same  color.  They  have  the  same  national  anthem.  That  shoMns 
how  closely  allied  they  are.  Their  language  is  practically  the  same. 
They  constitute  a  real  wall  that  is  alreadv  built,  and  it  is  to  incline 
your  minds  and  hearts  to  something  of  the  attitude  of  interest  and 
of  friendship  toward  these  Esthonians  that  I  am  speaking  to  you 
to-day. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  commercially  to  the  United  States 
to  establish  some  connection  with  Esthonia.  England  has  seen  fit 
to  make  her  biggest  effort  in  Kussia  in  Esthonia.  That  sxirely  is 
rather  a  good  guide  to  any  one  ventiuing  on  the 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Commercial  sea. 

Commander  Beall.  Unknown  sea  of  foreign  conmierce.  Mr. 
Goff  speaks  as  follows  of  the  Esthonian  race  [reading] : 

The  Esthonian  race  is  as  stanch  as  it  is  slow.    Once  a  friend  is  made,  Esthonia  will 
serve  him  faithfully  and  devotedly  through  all  time.    Her  Mendahip  with  Britain, 
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long  since  commenced,  has  been  sealed  by  Britain's  practical  intervention  on  her 
be&lf  in  her  struggle  against  Bolshevism.  This  alliance  is  likely  to  spread  to  Pin- 
land,  which  is  on  very  good  terms  with  Esthonia  and  Great  Britain,  and  ready  to 
accept  their  friends  as  her  own. 

I  wish  to  impress  this  point  on  you,  the  most  important,  namelv, 
the  position  of  Esthonia.  It  is  so  important  that  her  strong  neign- 
bors  have  not  allowed  her  to  have  independence  for  seven  centuries, 
but  her  stock  is  so  sturdy  that  the  minute  she  had  an  opportunity 
she  came  out  with  a  government  that  has  stuck  right  through  the 
revolution,  the  Bolshevik  government  and  the  German  occupation. 

That  same  organization  would  be  steady  and  dependable  to  any 
nation  seeing  fit  to  ally  herself  with  Esthonia. 

I  understand  that  my  time  is  up.  I  have  tried  to  keep  to  essen- 
tials. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  much  obliged. 

Mr.  Battle.  I  will  ask  permission  to  introduce  to  the  committee 
the  spokesman  for  Latvia,  the  land  that  lies  just  south  of  Esthonia. 
This  gentleman  is  a  native  Lett.  The  coimtry  of  Latvia  consists  of 
three  Provinces,  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Latvia.  The  gentleman 
who  will  speak  to  you  is  very  well  known  in  Now  York,  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  the  Kev.  Carl  rodin 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  an  American  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Battle.  Yes,  sir.  Ho  has  been  associated  for  years  with  the 
Seamen's  Church  Institute  there,  and  those  of  you  who  know  condi- 
tions in  New  York  know  the  wonderful  work  that  that  institute  has 
done  for  many  years  for  our  seamen.  It  is  on  South  Street,  and  each 
night  it  cares  for  800  seamen.  It  has  done  a  good  work  for  these 
seamen.  Dr.  Podin  is  associated  with  that  mstitute.  He  is  a 
patriotic  American  citizen.  He  is  a  native  of  Latvia,  and  is  well 
qualified  to  speak  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OP  REV.  CARL  PODIK,  OP  HEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Podin.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to 
stand  here  before  you  this  morning.  My  heart  is  touched  with  the 
great  possibilities  that  are  before  you  and  before  my  country  this 
present  moment.  The  storv  of  my  native  land  is  very  much  like 
that  of  Esthonia,  about  whicb  the  commander  has  iust  spoken  to  you. 
Beginning  with  Ainazi  and  leading  down  along  the  Esthonian  bor- 
der— ^which  country  I  am  proud  to  say  is  a  very  friendly  neighbor  to 
the  Letts — and  then  on  the  east  side  by  Russia,  and  then  600  miles 
of  border  line  between  us  and  our  friendly  neighbors  the 
Lithuanians.  There  lies  the  country  of  Latvia.  For  700  years  they 
have  preserved  a  national  consciousness  and  a  national  soul  and  while 
under  the  Polish,  Swedish,  Russian,  and  German  dominion  she  has 
still  preserved  her  language,  her  morals,  her  purposes,  and  her  reli^on. 
It  is  located  on  that  seashore  which  has  been  governed  by  all  tnese 
countries,  and  from  time  to  time  has  been  dominated  by  them,  and 
it  has  been  a  test  for  these  people.  They  are  strongs,  but  it  took  the 
verv  soul  of  these  people  to  maintain  their  integrity. 

ft  is  about  64,000  square  miles  large.  It  has  2,055,000  inhabitants. 
Forty  thousana  of  my  native  people  are  in  this  coimtry,  and  for 
25  years  and  a  little  over  I  have  ministered  to  these  people  in  the 
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great  city  of  New  York,  and  have  been  their  friend  and  their  pastor- 
more  a  friend  than  a  pastor — ^without  a  dollar  of  salary  all  these 
years,  for  I  am  an  American  and  want  to  do  all  I  can  for  them. 

In  my  experience  I  have  learned  that  that  comitrv  is  worthy  of 
this  great  country^s  recognition.  Our  forefathers  di^  not  suffer  as 
much  as  these  people  have  suffered.  I  was  there  as  a  boy  and  in  the 
revolution  of  1906  and  1907,  and  I  saw  the  refugees  in  my  own  home 
and  I  know  what  they  have  suffered. 

It  is  also  a  part  of  the  wall  of  which  the  commander  has  just 
spoken  and  it  has  resisted  very,  very  strongly,  and  during  this  war 
you  will  remember  that  Russia  refused  to  give  them  any  assistance 
until  they  were  all  beaten  back,  and  then  the  Lettish  commander 
assumed  the  responsibility  and  broke  the  advancing  line  and  the 
Letts  saved  their  land  from  devastation.  That  country  is  in  ruins. 
The  greatest  battles  have  been  fought  there.  The  comitry  has  been 
devastated  and  it  has  been  exploited  to  the  utmost  by  the  Russians 
as  they  evacuated,  taking  all  the  machinery  and  taking  the  most 
elligible  people  with  them  into  Russia  where  there  are  thousands  of 
Letts  unable  to  return,  and  of  the  350,000  of  my  people  thus  t^ken, 
many  of  them  are  forced  by  changing  condition  now  to  serve  in 
different  parts  of  Siberia. 

The  Germans  as  they  came  in  and  captured  everything  gave 
receipts  which  have  never  been  paid  for.  So  that  the  country, 
between  the  two  of  them,  has  been  cleaned  out  not  only  in  property 
but  also  the  land,  the  most  fertile,  has  been  reduced  to  a  wilderness, 
and  the  people  are  removed  or  supplanted  by  Russia,  exactly  as  the 
commander  lias  said. 

In  1906  the  Russians  were  forced  out,  and  the  released  men  were 
imported  on  Good  Friday.  With  my  silk  hat  and  Prince  Albert  I 
traveled  with  this  humble  population  without  a  seat,  there  being 
only  standing  room  in  these  cars. 

From  the  conmaercial  point  of  view  that  country  has  been  wonder- 
ful. I  have  statistics,  but  you  would  be  wearied  by  statistics.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  millions  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
business  has  been  done  by  this  coimtry;  and  may  I  say  that  even 
now  England  has  recognized  Finland  as  an  independent  StAte, 
and  I  come  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  beseeching  this  august  body  to 
grant  this  same  favor  to  tne  needy  souls  in  order  that  they  may  be 
saved.  England,  France,  and  Japan  have  recognized  her  inde- 
pendence and  Japan  has  already  sent  its  ambassador  there  to  repre- 
sent its  interests  in  that  country. 

Kegarding  the  population,  there  are  2,500,000,  of  which  the  ma- 
jority are  Lettish.  The  country  contains  64,196  square  miles.  It  is 
larger  than  Switzerland,  larger  than  Denmark,  larger  than  the 
Xetherlands  or  Belgium.  Ana  therefore  1  claim  that  our  country  is 
well  able  to  govern  itself. 

In  schools  it  is  on  a  par  with  the  United  States.  ]n  high-schools  it 
is  higher  than  even  Germany  itself,  in  literature — Lettish  language 
books  are  produced  in  greater  numbers  than  in  other  countries  com- 
pared with  its  population,  in  religion  it  is  mostly  Protestant,  but 
it  is  friendly  with  its  Roman  CathoUc  neighbors  on  the  south.  Russia 
for  all  these  years  tried  to  force  its  reUgion  on  these  people;  tried  to 
Russianize  this  territory  by  force.  The  nation  desired  its  o>vii  schoob, 
its  own  judges;  yet  Russia  from  the  very  outset  forced  the  Russian 
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language,  iii  1889,  on  the  people,  and  Russian  judges  who  could  not 
speak  one  word  of  the  Lettish  language,  and  forced  upon  us  Russian 
books  and  influence  and  Russian  systems  and  by  subtle  camouflageil 
bribes  tried  to  induce  the  people  to  become  really  Russian.  It  is  not 
alone  Germany  that  had  the  world  dream,  it  was  Russia  as  well. 
She  sought  by  force  and  coercion  to  get  these  people  under  one  lan- 
guage and  one  rule,  one  monetary  system,  and  one  government.  And 
that  is  not  dead  yet,  sir.  Even  if  she  should  become  a  repubUc,  as 
they  desire,  Russia  is  seeking  forevermore  to  overcome  that  mflueJice. 

When  the  passenger  boats  were  commandeered,  she  could  not  find 
any  better  men  to  command  th^m  than  our  own  captains,  while  the 
crews  were  of  a  tlifferent  nationality.  In  all  the  higher  posts  of 
intellectual  life  Russia  has  chosen  our  men,  from  the  Baltic  to  Arch- 
angel, and  from  Riga  to  Vladivostok.  In  all  the  posts  where  she 
needed  men  of  superior  intellectual  attainments  she  has  chosen  my 
poor  folk.  ^Vmid  struggles  and  privations,  amid  fierce  persecution 
under  the  Russian  Government  and  under  German  exploitation,  she 
has  still  maintained  a  high  standard  of  education  and  of  integrity, 
which  can  not  be  excelled  for  a  long  time. 

I  would  be  glad  if  any  of  you  would  interrupt  me  with  any  Ques- 
tions which  you  may  desire  to  ask,  because  my  heart  is  Very  full  on 
this  subject;  and  while  I  am  an  American,  these  people  are  very 
dear  tv>  me,  for  I  have  a  dear  mother  whose  eye  w^as  torn  out  by 
shrapnel,  and  I  have  a  brother  w^ho  had  a  house  of  64  rooms,  which 
awas  destroyed.  My  brother  was  a  prison  worker  to  whom  the 
greatest  liberties  were  given  to  visit  the  prisoas,  and  he  gave  shelter 
to  60  poor  exiles.  They  imprisoned  my  brother  and  kept  him  in 
chains  for  a  long  time,  and  burned  the  house  which  sheltered  these 

Keople.  No  man  has  made  a  greater  record  m  orison  work  than  my 
rother.  My  heart  is  over  there,  and  I  know  what  these  Esthonians 
and  Letts  have  gone  through.  They  have  at  the  present  time  a 
government  by  a  state  coimcil,  and  they  are  waituig  for  the  time  to 
come  when  a  constitutional  assembly  can  meet.  They  had  their 
representatives  at  the  peace  conference,  and  they  are  keeping  abreast 
writh  things  there,  but  they  have  been  oppressed,  and  to-day,  contrary 
to  the  great  peace  treaty,  part  XIV,  section  2,  article  433,  which 
provides: 

And  in  order  to  insure  the  restoration  of  peace  and  good  government  in  the  Baltic 
FrDvincee  and  Lithuania,  all  German  troops  at  present  in  the  said  territories  shall 
returu  t^  within  the  frontiers  of  Germany  as  soon  as  the  Governments  of  the  principal 
allied  and  associated  powers  shall  think  the  moment  suitable,  having  regard  to  the 
internal  situation  of  these  territories.  These  troops  shall  abstain  from  all  requisitions 
and  seizures  and  from  any  other  coercive  measures,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  supplies 
intended  for  Germany,  and  shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  such  measures  for  national 
defense  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  provisional  governments  of  Esthouia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania. 

That  provision  has  not  been  carried  out  to  this  present  moment. 
I  have  a  letter  in  mv  pocket  written  on  the  7th  day  of  August  stating 
that  the  same  bondage  is  upon  the  neck  of  my  people.  There  is  a 
gentleman  here,  Mr.  Johnson,  who  has  some  moving  pictures,  and 
with  your  permission  he  will  show  you  conditions  as  late  as  the  26th 
of  May.  I  remember  that  date  very  well  because  it  was  my  birth- 
day. That  day  was  frai^ht  and  full  of  the  most  awful  and  horrible 
thmgs.  I  will  ask  that  Mr.  Johnson  be  given  the  privilege  of  showing 
these  actual  things.     A  clever  American  obtained  the  privilege  from 
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a  German  officer  who  became  intoxicated — ^I  do  not  know  whether 
by  Scotch  or  American  whisky — ^to  take  these  pictures  which  do  not 
lie  and  are  not  made  up,  but  are  real  genuine  things,  so  that  vou 
may  see  what  conditions  there  have  actualljr  been.  I  will  ask  tliat 
Mr.  Johnson  be  given  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  these  pictures.  In 
the  meanwhile  ii  there  are  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask  me  I  will 
be  glad  to  answer  them. 

As  to  the  Bolshevik  question  among  my  people,  I  will  be  absolutely 
truthful  and  correct  and  will  tell  the  whole  truth.  Between  20  and  25 
per  cent  of  my  people  are  Bolsheviki,  but  these  people  never  had  any 
rooting  in  any  of  our  social,  moral,  or  commercial  life.  They  are 
drifters  and  they  are  not  accountable  for  themselves  in  any  manner, 
shape,  of  form.  I  have  met  them  here  and  elsewhere.  I  know  how 
some  of  them  have  been  embittered.  They  have  seen  their  fathers 
and  mothers  murdered.  One  boy  just  returned  foimd  six  of  his 
brothers  and  his  father  slain,  his  house  burned,  his  mother  Uving  in  a 
mud  hut.  Less  than  four  weeks  ago  that  man  retiuned.  His  soul 
was  embittered,  even  as  my  own  soul  at  times  has  been  embittered. 
Our  Government  is  strong  against  this  very  thing,  and  my  people  are 
absolutely  capable  of  coping  with  it  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts 
where  the  Bolsheviki  are  now.  They  are  capable  of  holding  their 
own,  providing  they  are  given  a  free  rein. 

Mr.  Battle.  On  behalf  of  the  Ukrainians  I  want  to  present  Mr. 
Emil  Revyuk. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  EMIL  BEVTUK. 

Mr.  Revyuk.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  appear  here  on  behalf 
of  the  largest  of  the  nationalities  of  Europe  resurrected  by  this  war. 
My  native  country,  where  I  was  bom,  is  the  first  nationality  of 
Europe  as  regards  its  population.  It  is  second  among  them  as  regards 
its  area.    It  is  first  as  regards  its  natural  resources. 

My  country  borders  in  the  south  on  the  Black  Sea.  Then  it  bor- 
ders more  or  less  on  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  reaching  as  far  as  the 
Desna  River,  and  going  east,  not  shown  on  this  map,  as  far  as  the 
River  Don.  These  are,  more  or  less  roughly  speaking,  the  boundaries 
of  Ukrainia.  Our  neighbors  are  Roumania,  Himgarv,  the  Poles,  the 
White  Russians,  the  Great  Russians,  the  different  MongoUan  tribes 
in  the  east,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea  in  the  south.  Our 
nationality  is  Slavic  and  our  people  are  of  the  purest  Slavic  type. 
There  is  hardly  an  admixture  of  any  other  race  in  an  anthropological 
respect  in  our  nationaUty. 

The  population  of  Ukrainia  is  50,000,000,  of  whom  38,000,000  are 
Ukrainian.  The  rest  are  small  minorities  of  different  nationalities, 
like  the  Jews,  the  Poles,  Great  Russians,  White  Russians,  and  so  on, 
scattered  like  islands  in  the  great  area  of  Ukrainia,  which  is  330,000 
square  miles,  or  about  one  and  one-half  times  as  lar^e  as  Grermanv  or 
France,  and  seven  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York.  I'hat 
area  is  not  only  large  in  extent,  but  it  is  also  very  rich  in  natural 
resources.  It  is  one  stretch  of  black  earth  soil,  especially  well 
adapted  for  the  production  of  wheat.  It  has  also  all  the  mineral 
resources  which  are  necessary  for  the  development  of  industry.  It 
has  very  rich  oil  deposits  in  the  west,  which  is  called  Gralicia,  and  it  has 
very  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  coal  in  the  east,  near  the  River  Don. 
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If  to  these  natural  resources  of  the  Ukrainia  you  add  her  seaport  of 
Odessa  and  her  rivers^  navigable  or  which  can  be  made  navigable  very 
easil^r,  like  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dniester  and  the  Don,  you  can  see  why 
Ukrainia  has  been  called  the  granary  of  Europe.  And  the  very  fact 
that  it  was  a  granary,  well  stocked  with  these  resources,  was  the  reason 
why  we  have  never  been  let  alone  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labor.  Our 
history  is  one  long  fight  for  the  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labor 
on  that  land.  From  the  very  dawn  of  history,  when  the  Ukrainians 
first  settled  on  that  soil,  we  had  to  fight  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Mon- 
golia pouring  into  Europe.  It  was  the  Ukrainians  who  were  first  to 
withstand  the  pressure  of  the  Tartar  invasion.  At  that  time  our 
defenses  around  the  city  of  Kiev  were  broken  down  and  then  we  had 
to  enter  into  a  union  with  the  Lithuanians,  our  neighbors  in  the  north. 
That  was  the  only  union  in  which  we  were  9uc<*es8ful.  They  were 
the  only  people  with  whom  we  lived  peaceably,  without  tearing  at 
each  other^s  throats,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  would  like  to  have 
that  union  also  in  the  future.  When  Ukrainians  entered  into  a  union 
with  Poland,  Poland  proved  to  be  an  oppressor. 

Then  we  Ukrainians  organized  a  strong  mihtary  power  and  organ- 
ized in  the  seventeenth  century  the  first  republic  in  that  part  of 
Europe.  But  that  repubUc  entered  into  a  new  union  with  Russia, 
which  proved  disastrous  to  us.  Then  came  the  partition  of  Poland, 
and  for  another  century  about  nine-tenths  of  our  population  was 
dominated  by  Russia  and  only  one-tenth  of  the  population  was 
dominated  by  Austria-Hungary,  divided  between  the  Province  of 
Galicia,  which  belonged  to  Austria,  and  the  part  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  Hungary. 

The  Russian  Ukrainians  were  strongly  persecuted  by  the  Russian 
Government,  which  went  even  so  far  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
Ukrainian  language  in  the  schools,  in  the  pubUc  life,  and  in  the 
churches,  and  the  Ukrainians  organized  the  first  popular  government 
in  Russia  after  the  Russian  revolution.  When  the  BolsheWki  came 
into  power,  through  Bolshevik  intrigue  with  Germany,  it  was  forced 
to  make  peace  with  Germany  several  days  before  a  similar  peace  was 
made  with  the  Bolsheviki  themselvas.  The  Ukrainians  then  had  the 
opportunity  to  know  the  Germans,  and  when  the  Germans  came  to 
Ukrainia,  then  the  Ukrainian  peasantry  rose  in  one  uprising  against 
the  German  oppressor.  There  were  as  many  as  200,(M)()  Ukrainian 
soldiers  fighting  the  Germans,  and  the  result  was  that  Germany  had 
to  keep  an  army  of  more  than  a  million  well-equipped  soldiers  in  the 
East,  a  fact  which  counted  for  very  much  in  this  war.  When  Ger- 
many saw  later  that  the  Ukrainian  Government  was  going  to  rise 
against  her,  she  overthrew  that  government  and  set  up  a  government 
headed  by  a  Russian  by  the  name  of  Kuropatzki. 

When  the  German  forces  broke  down  in  the  west,  then  the  Ukranian 
party  oi^anized  a  new  Government,  the  so-called  directorate,  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  all  the  Ukrainian  parties.  That 
directorate  has  remained  until  the  present  time  the  governing  body 
of  Ukrainia.  In  spite  of  the  great  number  of  its  enemies,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  fought  in  the  east  by  the  Bolsheviki,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  fought  in  the  west  by  tne  Polish  militarists,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  attacked  by  the  Roumanians  in  the  soutn,  it  stiU 
'8  holding  the  greater  part  of  the  Ukraine,  practically  the  whole  right 
bfuik  of  the  Dniester  River.     That  government,  wmch,  as  I  said,  is 
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composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  Ukrainian  parties,  comf)osed  of 
representatives  elected  from  all  over  the  Ukraine,  ^ave  a  special  vote 
to  the  representatives  of  the  different  national  minorities  scattered 
all  over  tne  Ukrainian  territory.  That  government  fought  first  the 
Germans  and  drove  them  out  of  the  Ukraine,  drove  out  Gen.  Kuronat- 
zki  who  was  the  head  of  the  German  Grovemment  there,  and  then  thev 
fought  the  Bolsheviki,  and  they  are  fighting  them  still,  althou^ 
the  Bolsheviki  have  several  times  offered  them  peace  on  favorable 
terms. 

The  Ukrainian  Government  of  the  directorate  never  got  any 
recognition  by  any  foreign  power,  and  has  not  been  so  recognized 
80  far,  but  it  is  figpting  and  noldine  the  field  against  many  enemies. 

I  wish  to  mention  in  a  few  words  another  question,  the  question 
of  eastern  Galicia,  which  is  marked  on  this  map  here  with  a  special 
color,  different  from  the  color  of  the  rest  of  the  Ukraine. 

The  Chairman.  Our  tiine  is  very  limited.  Will  you  tell  us  exactly 
what  you  want  the  committee  to  3o  ? 

Mr.  Revyuk.  The  eastern  part  used  to  belong  to  Austria.  The 
Poles  were  allowed  to  establish  there  a  civil  government.  It  was 
an  exceptional  case 

The  Chairman.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  go  into  all  these  details. 

Mr.  Revyuk.  In  closing  we  demand  that  the  Ukrainian  Grovem- 
ment, which  is  now  fighting  against  the  Bolsheviki  in  the  east  and 
against  the  Polish  militarists  in  the  west,  be  recognized,  or  that  the 
.^onerican  Senate  give  as  much  help  as  it  can  in  tl^  respect,  and  that 
the  Polish  Army  be  withdrawn  from  Galicia.     That  is  our  request. 

Mr.  Battle.  On  behalf  of  the  Lithuanians,  we  want  to  present 
an  American  citizen  who  is  also  the  district  attorney  of  Luzerne 
County,  in  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Hon.  John  S.  Lopatto. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  S.  LOPATTO. 

Mr.  Lopatto.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  it  is  indeed  remarkable  that  the  Lithuanian 
Nation  should  have  survived  to  this  day.  A^es  of  subjugation,  cen- 
turies marked  by  foreign  intrusion  and  exploitation,  have  not  caused 
these  people  to  surrender  anything  which  was  vital  to  their  perpetua- 
tion as  a  distinct  people  in  language,  customs,  or  traits,  it  has 
been  a  very  hard  and  incessant  nght  throughout.  It  has  diverted 
their  forces  from  striving  for  thi^s  common  and  worth  while  to 
mankind — self-preservation  has  always  been  and  still  is  the  one 
thing  which  preoccupied  their  every  thought  and  act.  and  yet  they 
have,  in  remarkable  manner,  not  only  preserved  tneir  language, 
customs,  and  traits  throughout  almost  ail  of  the  land  that  they  have 
inhabited  for  ages  but  they  have  also  been  morally  elevate.  It 
has  been  a  people's  fight  throughout — and  that  means  that  they 
have  been  fignting  always  for  democracy. 

What  are  the  facts  about  Lithuania?  It  is  one  of  the  Baltic 
countries  occupying  approximately  50,000  square  miles,  with  nearly 
6,000,000  inhaoitants.  It  comprises  what  were  fonnerly  the  Gbv- 
emments  of  Kovno,  SuvaUd,  Vitna,  Grodno,  part  of  Minsk  in  Russia, 
and  the  Lithuanian-speaking  part  of  East  rrussia.  Starting  from 
near  Libau  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  it  is  contiguous  with  Latvia  on  the 
north,  with  White  Russia  to  the  east,  with  White  Russia  and  Poland 
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to  the  south,  and  with  Germany  to  the  west.  It  has  fine  tilled  soil, 
excellent  forests,  and  is  dotted  with  lakes.  The  people  are  tall,  fair, 
blonde,  and  very  thrifty  in  nature.  All  the  people  of  the  country 
live  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Niemen,  a  large  and  the  only  navigable 
artery  of  Lithuania,  which  is  as  Lithuanian  as  the  Mississippi  is 
American.  Indeed  the  geographical  position  and  the  seacoast  oflfer 
many  opportunities  for  comniercial  and  industrial  development.  It 
is  very  fortunately  located  in  this  regard,  inasmuch  as  it  stands 
midway  between  the  avenues  of  commerce  of  Russia  and  of  western 
Eiwope. 

American  agricultiu'al  machinery,  textiles,  rolling  stock,  and 
finished  products  of  aU  sorts  and  kinds,  would  find  ready  and  preferen- 
tial market  there. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  inasmuch  as  Lithuania  produces  yearly  an 
abundant  surplus  of  agricultural  products  for  which  there  is  a  ready 
market  on  every  hand — the  coimtry  is  well  able  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  an  excellent  system  of  credit — which  is  the  mamspring  of  com- 
merce. 

Prior  to  1569  Lithuania  was  free  and  independent,  taking  those 
words  in  their  proper  sense.  It  was  a  powerful  coimtry,  and  by  the 
strength  of  its  arms  the  Teutonic  pressure  toward  the  east  was  arrested 
at  Tannenberg  in  1410. 

Lithuania,  moreover,  saved  western  civilization  from  destruction 
by  repeatedly  rolling  back  the  Mongolian  hordes. 

In  the  whole  history  of  this  people  one  date  stands  out  with  sad 
prominence — 1569 — the  date  of^the  Union  of  Lublin.  Then  Lithu- 
ania and  Poland  were  welded  into  a  dual  state,  so  in  name  only. 
It  was  not  a  union  of  equals  with  equals  and  mutual  ffood  will.  It 
was  effected  over  th«  protests  of  a  large  number  of  Lithuanian  dele- 

fates.  After  the  union  both  States  were  presided  over  by  one  head, 
ad  one  parliament,  which  convened  alternately,  first  in  one,  then 
in  the  otner  coimtry.  A  single  coat  of  arms  was  adopted  with  the 
insi^ia  of  both  countries  incorporated  in  the  seal.  The  customs 
duties  were  entirely  abolished.  In  spite  of  all  this  Lithuania  was 
able  to  maintain  its  own  army,  its  own  fiscal  and  judicial  system,  and 
its  own  administrative  officers.  This  union  widened  the  gap  between 
nobility  and  peasants.  The  former  curried  favor  with  the  Poles 
and  permitted  Polish  penetration.  The  latter  were  reduced  to 
serfdom.  The  Union  of  Lublin  has  a  terrible  meaning  to  all  Lithu- 
anians— they  shall  never  permit  its  recurrence. 

The  last  of  the  three  partitions  is  another  vital  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Lithuanians  because  it  ultimately  resulted  in  Lithuania 
being  flung  into  the  jaws  of  Russian  despotism.  The  union  of  the 
two  countries  ultimately  led  to  their  subjugation  because  the  upper 
classes  became  separated  from  the  common  people^  who  always 
remained  faithful  to  their  language,  even  if  they  were  without  schools, 
rights,  or  access  to  wealth. 

Serfdom  was  abolished  in  Russian  Lithuania  in  1861,  and  that  of 
course  marked  a  new  era  in  their  national  life.  But  in  1864  the 
Lithuanians  were  prohibited  from  printing  anything  in  their  own 
language  and  in  the  Latin  characters,  and  this  restriction  lasted  for 
40  long  years,  which  were  deliberately  used  by  Russian  and  Polish 
imperialists  to  denationalize  the  common  people.  And  still  they  did 
not  succumb.     In  1904  prudence  led  Russia  to  revoke  the  prohibi- 
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tion  and  the  Lithuanian  question  is  being  discussed  in  the  United 
States  Senate  to-day  because  Lithuanian  people  have  developed  a 
lar^e  and  fine  literature,  have  studied  and  organized  themselves 
agamst  all  odds  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  within  the  short  span 
of  1 5  years. 

The  Government  enjoys  the  loyal  adherence  of  every  Lithuanian. 
The  Government's  chief  task  is  the  convocation  of  the  constituent 
assembly,  and  this  can  not  be  done  readily  while  parts  of  a  country 
are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles  and  Germans.  The  moment  the 
intruders  leave  the  constituent  assembly  will  be  called. 

The  attitude  of  every  Lithuanian  was  always  anti-Prussian.  His- 
tory proves  it,  the  knights  of  the  sword,  the  forerunners  of  the  Prus- 
sians of  to-day,  were  the  deadly  enemies  of  Lithuania.  German  occu- 
pation was  almost  as  unpleasant  for  the  Germans  as  for  the  Lithu- 
anians themselves,  because  the  latter  strove  in  every  open  or  secret 
way  to  combat  the  vicious  reauisitions,  projects  of  colonization,  and 
economic  subjugation  of  the  plimdering  Grerman  army  of  occupation. 
The  fines,  simunarv  courts-martial,  and  torturing  of  peasants  could 
have  hardly  served  to  endear  the  Germans  to  the  Lithuanian  people. 

The  Lithuanian  people  can  not  and  will  not  believe  in  Bolshevism. 
They  have  the  sense  of  property  owning  deeply  implanted  in  them. 
This  is  sufficient  to  insure  their  immunity  from  Bolshevism.  When, 
during  the  war,  the  Lithuanians  were  fighting  single-handed  against 
Bolshevism,  Germany,  and  Polish  intrusion  wiey  did  not  need  to  be 
spurred  into  action  by  the  Entente  against  the  Bolsheviki,  but  warred 
upon  them  immediately  on  their  own  initiative.  After  the  armistice 
it  was  the  valor  of  the  ill-equipped  Lithuanian  Army  which  prevented 
the  union  of  the  Bolsheviki  of  Russia  with  the  Sparticides  of  Germany. 

There  are  approximately  1,000,000  Lithuanians  in  America,  mostly 
American  citizens.  They  have  served  America's  cause  well,  they 
have  bought  more  than  $50,000,000  worth  of  Liberty  bonds,  they 
have  sent  over  60,000  men  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  humanity.  They 
have  done  this  gladly,  whole-heartedly,  for  they  desire  to  maintain 
the  prestige  of  America  as  a  protector  of  the  oppressed,  as  the  libera- 
tor of  subject  peoples. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  beUeve  in  the  things  that  the 
people  of  Lithuania  are  to-day  striving  for.  They  rejoice  in  the 
lact  that  Lithuania  has  a  splendid  democratic  government,  which 
is  built  upon  the  foundations  of  an  idealism  anchored  on  the  bed- 
rock principles  of  fair  play,  decency,  and  economic  betterment  for 
all  the  people.  The  guiding  principle  of  the  whole  Lithuanian 
administration  and  of  every  political  party  there  is  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number.  They  know  that  competent  organi- 
zation and  reasonableness  are  essential  to  stability.  Outside  powers 
could  help  toward  such  stability  by  rendering  that  coxmtri^'s  busi- 
ness relations  easier.  Heretofore  the  Lithuanians  have  sliown  the 
world  what  they  could  do  in  adversity.  Lack  of  food,  medical  sup- 
plies, rolling  stock,  and  everv  essential  thing,  lending  stability  to 
every  government,  has  not  (fampened  their  zeal  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  and  independent  state.  If  the  barest  necessities  were 
supplied  them  it  would  be  a  good  thing  fpr  the  rest  of  the  world,  for 
they  are  even  to-day  holding  back  the  flood  of  Bolshevism  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  supplying  of  such  necessities  can  be  made 
convenient  and  immediate  only  if  their  government  be  recognized. 
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Business  relations  require  authentic  contracting  parties.  Vague 
credentials  lead  to  vague  financial  returns. 

Another  vital  reason  for  the  recognition  of  Lithuania  is  that  very 
many  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  have  urgent  business  witn 
their  relatives  in  Lithuania.  Five  years  of  war  with  accompanying 
deaths  from  violence  and  disease  has  hindered  the  business  of  many 
American  citizens.  Property,  real  and  personal,  can  not  now  be 
sold,  rented,  improved,  or  profitably  used  as  things  now  stand.  And 
yet  all  this  could  be  set  anght  immediately  if  the  present  stable  gov- 
ernment of  Lithuania  be  recognized.  We  can  not  see  how  this  would 
complicate  any  international  matters.  Indeed,  it  would  improve 
matters,  for,  in  fostering  business,  one  is  fostering  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  world. 

I  have  merely  outlined  the  case  of  Lithuania.  I  hope  that  I  have 
sufficiently  emphasized  that  the  racial  solidarity,  rendered  closer  by 
hardships  of  various  degrees  and  kinds,  the  display  of  reasonableness 
always,  even  when  the  rest  of  Europe  seemed  to  have  gone  mad,  the 
singleness  of  purpose,  and  the  desire  to  pursue  its  peaceful  pursuits, 
and  develop  its  own  peculiar  culture,  can  lead  only  to  recognition  of 
the  Luthuanian  Nation.  They  have  fought  like  men  always  for  the 
^tablishment  of  their  sovereign  State.  They  are  fighting  to-day  for 
the  world.     Will  the  world  give  them  recognition  m  return? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lopatto,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
there  are  about  1,000,000  Lithuanians  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Lopatto.  There  are  about  1,000,000  as  far  as  our  calculations 
can  determine. 

The  C1LA.1RMAX.  Where  are  they  chiefly  located  ? 

Mr.  Lopatto.  In  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  anthracite  and 
bituminous,  and  in  the  large  cities.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Boston,  and  in  the  New  England  industrial  sections,  in  Chicago, 
and  in  the  Western  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  knew  there  were  a  good  many  in  New  England. 

Senator  New.  There  are  a  few  in  northwestern  Indiana. 

Mr.  Lopatto.  The  largest  nxmiber  are  in  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cdifornia.  Did  these  four  peoples  get  a  hearing 
at  the  Paris  conference  ? 

Mr.  Lopatto.  As  I  am  informed,  and  from  my  personal  knowledge, 
the  Lithuanians  had  no  hearing  before  the  peace  conference.  They 
had  consultations  with  subcommittees  on  the  Baltic. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  they  request  hearings  before 
the  peace  conference,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Battle.  My  information  is  that  they  made  that  request,  but 
they  were  late  in  making  it,  and  my  understanding  is  that  there  was 
no  formal  hearing  before  the  peace  conference. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  the  request  denied  ? 

Mr.  Battle.  It  was  not  granted.     It  was  not  given. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lopatto,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question 
of  historical  interest.  Were  not  the  famous  Jagellon  princes 
Lithuanians  ? 

Mr.  Lopatto.  Yes.  One  of  them  married  a  Polish  princess  and  was 
made  King  of  Poland. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  is  short. 

Mr.  Battle.  We  should  like  to  show  to  the  committee  the  moving 
pictures  taken  by  Lieut.  Johnson  of  the  American  Army  showing  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Germans  in  Lithuania. 
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The  Chairman.  Go  right  on  if  you  are  ready. 

(The  committee  here  suspended  the  hearing,  and  moving  pictures 
were  shown.) 

Mr.  Battle.  We  have  a  number  of  witnesses  on  behalf  of  Lithuania, 
on  behalf  of  Esthonia,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Ukrainians,  who  are 
anxious  to  give  their  testimony,  but  I  do  not  want  to  intrude  further 
on  your  time.     May  I  ask  permission  to  submit  statements  in  writing  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  they  will  be  made  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Battle.  May  I  supplement  the  statement  made  this  morning 
by  memoranda  in  writing  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Battle.  Permit  me  to  express  my  thanks. 

(A  document  submitted  and  ordered  made  a  part  of  the  record  is 
here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

To  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatioms, 

United  States  Senate. 

Genltemen:  We,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Lithoanian  descent  respect- 
fully submit  this  memorandum  on  behalf  of  Lithuania  for  your  careful  consideraftion: 

One  of  the  constructive  results  of  this  war  is  the  reappearance  on  both  sides  of  the 
Niemen  River  of  the  Lithuanian  Nation  in  the  form  oi  a  republic  at  this  time. 

It  is  not  an  artificial  creation,  but  a  natural  and  inevitable  return  to  national  being 
of  a  people  whose  history  goes  as  far  back  as  the  historical  works  of  the  land  itself. 

The  Aistici  referred  to  by  Strabo,  60  years  before  Christ,  are  the  Lithuanians. 

For  a  thousand  years  they  lived  a  tribal  life. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  Lithuanians  formed  the  Stat«  which  two  centuries  later 
became  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  eastern  Europe. 

From  the  be^nning  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Lithuania  was  in  a  personal  union  with  Poland. 

In  the  next  century  and  a  half  the  union  be<^ame  closer  still. 

From  1795  until  1915  Lithuania  was  enslaved  by  autocratic  Russia. 

A  part  of  Lithuania,  too,  has  groaned  under  Prussia. 

The  union  with  Poland  was  not  based  upon  the  voice  of  the  people  of  Lithuania. 

Its  subjection  to  Russia  was  the  result  of  military  violence. 

Foreign  conquests  never  succeeded  in  destroying  the  nation's  desire  for  inde- 
pendence— a  desire  based  upon  natural  right. 

America's  voice  proclaiming  the  principle  of  self-determination  of  nations  strength- 
ened Lithuania's  hope  for  achieving  independence. 

Lithuania  rejoices  in  the  knowledge  that  America  has  so  spoken,  and  has  full  faith 
in  America's  declaration. 

THE  BONDS  BETWEEN  AMERICA  AND  LITHUANIA. 

Lithuania  two  centuries  ago  could  not  have  any  official  relations  with  the  United 
States  of  America. 

When  Lithuania  became  a  subject  race  under  a  foreign  yoke,  then  her  son,  Thaddeu0 
Kosciusko,  gave  his  genius  and  his  sword  to  America  in  her  strunfle  for  independence. 

Now  has  come  the  time  that  the  land  of  freedom  can  extena  her  liberty-cairying 
hand  to  Lithuania,  and  commence  the  mutual  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

This  relationship  is  made  more  desirable  because  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Lithu- 
anians are  American  citizens,  and  numbers  of  them  have  shed  their  blood  in  France 
and  Italy,  Northern  Russia,  and  Siberia  for  American  ideals  and  her  imdertakings. 

Lithuanians  emigrated  to  America  because  it  was  a  free  land.  Now  the  entire 
Lithuanian  nation  lives  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  it  is  building  the  Lithuanian 
Republic  upon  these  piinciples. 

This  is  the  extension  of  American  policy  and  it  is  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  Lithu- 
ania but  of  America  as  well. 

Just  as  America  was  a  giver  of  freedom  to  indi\dduals  fleeing  from  autocratic  oppres- 
sors, so  the  act  of  justice  asked  now  of  the  United  States  will  be  the  carrier  of  freedom 
to  Lithuania  as  a  nation.  That  is  what  we  expect;  that  is  what  all  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania  talk,  in  the  cities  as  well  as  villages;  that  is  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
whole  Lithuanian  press. 

The  rebirth  of  the  nation  implies,  without  a  doubt,  the  rebirth  of  production, 
industry,  and  commerce. 
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Economic  relations  of  Lithuania  with  America  will  be  more  beneficial  to  Lithuania 
than  if  she  came  under  the  economic  supremacy  of  any  European  nation. 

Lithuania  will  not  be  t>empted  by  anjrthing  un-American  because  Lithuania  and 
America  are  bound  by  too  many  ties  of  spirit  and  cMilture  in  (xjmmon. 

Lithuania's  ardent  struggle  against  boi^hevism. 

Understanding  democracy  as  America  understands  it,  and  while  or^nizint^  accord- 
ingly, from  the  very  beginning  Lithuania  suffered  from  contact  with  Bolshevism, 
which  spread  the  poison  throughout  Russia  and  which  inevitably  had  to  assail  its 
neighbors. 

In  Lithuania  against  Bolshevism  stood  her  ancient  culture,  distinct  from  Russian, 
and  also  the  vital  interests  of  the  major  part  of  her  population— owners  of  small  farms 
and  tlie  home  owners  of  the  towns  and  cities. 

Lithuania's  convictions,  opinions,  exi)eriences,  and  feelings  are  determinedly 
opposed  to  Bolshevism.  All  of  the  parties  in  Lithuania  have  united  in  this  opposition, 
including  the  socialists. 

The  partial  occupation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Red  Army  and  its  evil  and  cruel  work 
in  the  short  time  before  it  was  driven  out  quicklv  fired  an  enduring  an ti- Bolshevik 
spirit  in  all  Lithuania.  Bolshevism  can  only  be  \>rou^t  into  Lithuania  by  force  or 
terror  exerted  from  without.  Independent  Lithuania  will  be  a  power  that  will 
weaken  Bolshevism. 

Bolshevism  is  the  fruit  of  Russia.  To  subjugate  Lithuania  anew  under  Russia,  be 
it  under  the  Bolshevik-Soviets  or  any  Russian  Government,  might  strengthen  Bol- 
shevism in  the  world  bv  giving  it  a  new  field  for  expansion. 

At  one  time  the  Bolshevik  masses  unexpectedly  entered  and  occupied  almost  half 
of  Lithuania.  But  this  invasion  raised  against  them  the  ardor  of  the  entire  nation. 
The  Lithuanian  Army  drove  the  Bolsheviks  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Lithuania. 

Lately  it  has  been  reported  that  the  Bolsheviks  are  concentrating  forces  near 
Dvinsk. 

The  Poles,  by  using  military  force  against  Lithuania,  are  practically  aiding  the 
Bolsheviks. 

If  at  this  moment  Lithuania's  efforts  in  her  struggle  against,  the  Bolsheviks  da 
not  receive  actual  and  moral  support  from  the  an ti- Bolshevik  world,  then  the  world 
will  witness  the  sad  sight  of  a  small  nation  vainly  Sitting  for  its  strong  ideals  and 
healthy  culture — the  same  ideals  which  are  the  heritage  of  the  great  democratic 
nations  of  the  world.  Shall  Lithuania  be  left  in  this  day  of  peril,  while  the  Bolsheviks 
are  concentrating  on  her  front,  without  the  aid  of  these  great  nations? 

POLISH   INVASION   WEAKENS   LfFHUANIA   AGAINST  BOLSHEVIK!. 

Poland  is  taking  advantage  of  the  delay  in  granting  independence  to  Lithuania 
and  has  already  by  force  and  arms  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  ethnographic 
Lithuania. 

Lithuania,  being  forced  to  defend  the  integrity  of  her  territory,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  weaken  her  forces  by  withdrawing  troops  from  the  Bolshevik  front  and 
using  them  to  meet  the  Polish  invasion. 

In  the  name  of  the  peace  conference  Gen.  Foch  established  a  temporary  line  of 
demarcation  between  Lithuania  and  Poland,  advantageous  to  the  latter.  The  Poles 
violated  this  line.  At  present  only  the  Lithuanian  Army  is  defending  the  honor 
of  the  peace  conference  by  attempting  to  maintain  this  line.  That  army  believes 
that  the  voice  of  America  will  support  it  in  this  course. 

LTTHUANLA  SEEKS  NO  FOREIGN  TERRFrORT. 

Lithuania  does  not  seek  from  anyone  any  foreign  territory. 

Parts  of  historic  Lithuania  remain  under  Germany  and  still  larger  areas  go  to  Poland. 

But  the  new-bom  republic  justly  will  not  suffer  the  severance  from  her  of  Lithuanian 
inhabited  territories  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  purely  Lithuanian  districts  that  have 
been  artificially  colonized. 

GERMANY  HOSTILE  TO  LITHUANtAN   INDEPENDENCE. 

Lithuania's  independence  is  not  desired  by  (Jermany,  especially  by  its  leaders  of 
political  thought  who  want  to  maintain  a  bridge  to  the  east  and  to  keep  an  army 
outside  of  Germany  in  order  to  protect  East  Prussia. 
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From  its  geographical  location  Lithuania  is  either  an  open  gate  or  a  closed  wall 
between  Germany  and  Russia  according  to  whether  she  is  allowed  to  come  under  the 
control  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  countries,  or  is  enabled  to  set  up  a  permanent, 
independent  national  existence.  Germany's  next  logical  move  is  me  exploitation 
of  Russia  upon  which  she  would  like  to  depend  for  her  supplies  of  both  men  and 
material  in  ner  scheme  of  future  expansion.  An  independent  Lithuania  would  be 
an  effective  barrier  against  direct  communication  between  Germany  and  Russia, 
much  as  Belgiimi  is  a  barrier  between  Germany  and  France. 

IMMEDIATE   RECOGNITION   AN   ACT   OF  JUSTICE. 

The  cultural  world  seeks  to  maintain  and  preserve  from  destruction  that  which 
is  rare. 

The  Lithuanian  nation  differs  from  the  Slavs,  Germans,  and  others  in  her  ancient 
language,  with  its  distinctive  peculiarities. 

Added  to  the  political  there  is  thus  the  scientific  necessity  for  the  recognition  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  The  denationalization  of  Lithuania  under  foreign  oppres- 
sion would  drive  from  the  world  this  language,  the  nearest  tongue  to  the  ancient 
Sanscrit  now  extant. 

Lithuania  now  is  a  Republic.  All  parties,  including  the  ethnical  minorities,  are 
represented  in  the  Government.  The  peace  conference  has  taken  official  cognizance 
of  the  existence  of  Lithuania  and  its  Government  by  conferring  with  the  Lithuanian 
commission  to  the  peace  conference,  by  appointing  an  interalbed  commission  to  the 
Baltic  Provinces  and  Lithuania,  by  makme  certam  provisions  regarding  the  River 
Niemen  and  the  port  of  Memel  and  by  establishing  a  temporary  line  of  demarkation 
between  Lithuania  and  Poland. 

The  United  States  individually  has  taken  cognizance  of  the  existence  of  Lithuania 
and  has  negotiated  with  the  Lithuanian  Government  by  sending  an  American  com- 
mission to  Lithuania,  and  by  selling  food  and  medical  supplies  to  the  existing 
Lit huania,n  Government. 

Recognition  of  the  independence  of  Lithuania  follows  logically  on  these  actions. 

Recognition  should  not  ne  delayed. 

Immediate  recognition  is  dictated  alike  by  motives  of  sound  policy  and  of  justice. 

Signed  on  behau  of  the  Tathi?  inian  citizens  of  America. 

Lithuanian  National  Councils. 

B.  F.  Mastauskas,  President, 

C.  V.  ('HEfiNUL,  Secretary. 
M.  J.  Vinikas,  President. 
A.  M.  BaceviCe,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  sorry  that  we  are  so  restricted  in  time. 

I  would  saj  to  the  members  of  the  committee  who  are  here  that 
through  a  misunderstanding  Mr.  Dudley  Field  Malone,  who  was  to 
have  appeared  next  week,  is  here  to  speak  for  India.  He  has  a 
professional  engagement  and  I  suggest  that  we  hear  him  now. 

(The  followmg  statements  and  memoranda  were  subsequently 
ordered  printed  m  the  record:) 

Memorandum  in  the  Case  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Ukraine. 
[Presented  by  the  League  of  Esthonian^,  Letts,  Lithuanians,  and  Ukrainians  of  America.] 

FRIENDLY   RELATIONS   OP  THE   POUR  PEOPLES. 

In  Europe. — From  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  occupying  territory  greater  in  extent 
than  Germany  and  France  combined,  are  situated  four  new  and  democratic  republics — 
Eethonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Ukraine.  Their  combined  pouulations  number 
nearly  80,000,000.  Their  armies  fighting  side  by  side  against  the  Bolshevist  regime 
have  bound  them  into  a  league  for  defense  of  their  homes  and  countries. 

In  America. — ^Their  kindred  in  America,  niunbering  about  3,000,000,  have  also  come 
to  a  close  understanding  with  each  other  for  purposes  of  mutual  welfare  and  for  the 
establishment  of  proper  relations  between  their  former  countries  and  the  democratic 
peoples  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Japan,  and  Italy,  the  powers 
which  are  most  interested  in  bringing  the  whole  of  Europe  to  a  normal  and  peaceful 
condition.  They  have  formed  the  League  of  E^sthonians,  Letts,  Lithuanians,  and 
Ukrainians  of  America.    Their  duly  elected  representatives  take  the  liberty  at  this 
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time  of  preeenting  the  case  of  their  mother  countriee,  and  they  petition  that  each  of 
these  republics  be  accorded  official  recojgnition  and  justice  in  any  and  all  treaties 
which  may  be  entered  into  affecting  their  political,  economic,  and  territorial  righta. 

Naturalness  of  the  league. — The  formation  of  this  brotherhood  among  these  peoples 
in  the  two  hemispheres  is  entirely  natural  and  can  not  in  any  way  be  construed  as 
superficial  or  temporary .  1 1  has  been  brought  about  in  Europe  by  many  circimis tances 
affecting  their  racial,  economic,  and  political  existence  extending  over  many  centuries. 
Because  of  their  territories,  stretching  all  the  way  across  Europe,  and  because  of  differ- 
ences in  race  from  the  nei^hlxning  nations,  they  were  obliged  at  various  times  to 
conduct  wars  of  defense  against  oppression  and  invasion  of  their  territories  and  against 
their  national  annihilation  at  the  hands  of  Poles,  Russians,  Tartars,  and  Germans. 

Each  nation  is  composed  distinctly  ol  people  of  its  own  race,  with  its  own  language, 
liistory,  literature,  traditions,  and  aspirations.  Each  has  become  independent  tmroiigh 
its  own  efforts  and  each  has  established  a  government  of  its  own  strong  enough  to 
defend  its  country  against  the  Bolsheviki,  Poles,  and  Germans. 

Each  nation  is  composed  distinctly  of  people  of  its  own  race,  with  its  own  language, 
history,  literature,  traditions,  and  aspirations.  Each  has  become  independent  through 
its  own  efforts  and  each  has  established  a  government  of  its  own  strong  enough  to 
4efend  its  country  against  the  Bolsheviki,  Poles,  and  Germans. 

OPPRESSION   BY  THE   NEIGHBORING   IMPl^RIAUSTIC  POWERS. 

By  old  Poland. — Generations  ago  the  peoples  of  these  republics  tasted  of  a  political 
tie  with  Poland  and  found  it  anythii^  but  endurable.  Their  languages,  religions, 
national  rights,  and  economic  aspirations  were  ignored  and  abused  b^ond  measure. 
Colonization  by  Poles,  the  impositjlon  of  the  Polnh  language  with  a  different  religion, 
as  well  as  the  unwarranted  seieure  at  opportune  moments  of  territories  belongang  to 
Letts,  Lithuanians,  and  Ukn^nians,  were  as  much  the  order  of  the  day  as  the  Polish 
duplicity.  The  political  chicanery  and  snobbery  of  the  Polish  gentry  and  clergy  did 
not  at  all  end  with  the  partition  of  Poland.  Nor  did  the  partition  prevent  the  Poles 
from  using  ti^eir  ill-gotten  advantage  in  furtherii^  the  use  of  the  Polish  langua^ 
through  religious  channels  and  in  oppressing  economically  their  comrades  in  mis- 
fortune. 

Greed  of  the  New  Polish  Government. — Since  Poland's  resurrection  as  an  independent 
state,  the  people  of  these  foiu*  republics  have  found  the  new  Polish  Government  as 
insincere,  arrogant,  and  imperialistically  ambitious  as  in  the  past.  Under  pretense 
of  fighting  the  Bolsheviki,  where  no  Bolsheviki  were  present,  the  Polish  armies  have 
occupied  parts  of  Ukraine  and  territories  of  East  Galicia  and  Volhynia,  where  the 
population  is  almost  entirely  Ukrainian.  Under  the  same  pretense  they  have  occupied 
ihe  Lithuanian  territories  of  Grodno,  Vilna,  Minsk,  and  Buwalki.  Lithuanian  civil 
officials  were  arrested  and  replaced  by  Poles;  persecution  and  abuse  of  all  who  spoke 
the  language  of  the  country  was  inaugurated,  and  war  was  b^^un  on  the  Lithuanian 
people  with  the  sole  object  of  incorporating  Lithuania  into  Poland.  This  was  still 
continued.  In  short,  all  of  Poland's  promised  activity  against  the  Bolsheviki  has 
proved  to  be  a  ruse  for  securing  the  help  of  the  Allied  Governments  in  her  attempt 
to  acquire  Lithuania,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Ukraine. 

By  Germany. — German  attempts  to  ^ain  a  political  foothold  in  Esthonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuama  in  the  last  few  centuries,  as  well  as  the  activities  of  their  notorious 
landowning  Baltic  barons,  have  produced  results  amongthe  natives  of  these  countries 
not  dissimilar  to  the  results  produced  by  the  Poles.  The  economic  exploitation  of 
^eee  countries  by  the  mail-fisted  methods  of  the  Germans,  supported  by  the  officials 
and  court  camarilla  at  Petrograd,  has  served  to  make  the  people  bitter  enemies  of 
both  Germsois  and  Russians. 

German  military  occupation. — Four  years  of  military  occuJMition  of  these  countries 
by  German  armies  in  this  war  and  the  abuse  inflicted  by  their  soldiers  upon  the 
natives  during  that  time  have  served  to  inspire  a  burning  hatred  in  the  heart  and 
floul  of  every  native  man,  woman,  and  child.  Not  only  did  the  Germans  requisition 
all  available  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  implements,  tools, 
machinery,  and  supplies,  but  they  even  wantonly  destroyed  or  carried  away  seeds, 
hay,  straw,  grain,  pillows,  covers,  blankets,  sheets,  mattresses,  clothing,  linen, 
medical  supplies,  and  furniture.  They  left  the  people  to  starvation,  exposure  to  the 
inclement  weather,  and  ravaging  diseases.  They  dooded  these  countries  with  irre- 
deemable, worthless  paper  money,  and  they  planted  military  colonies  which  now  are 
alliance  with  the  Russians  in. order  to  secure  these  territories  (or  Germany.  With 
the  Poles  and  the  Bolsheviki  they  bartered  and  traded  the  cities  and  territories  of  the 
unfortunate  republics.  No  such  suffering,  misery,  and  devastation  were  wrought  in 
Poland,  Serbia,  Belgium,  France,  or  any  other  country  by  the  World  War  as  in 
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these  four  republics,  whose  people  fought  and  still  are  fighting  so  valiantly  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies.  There  never  was  and  never  can  be  any  pro^erman  sentiment  in 
these  four  countries. 

By  Rusaia. — Russia  ruled  these  four  nations,  each  more  enlightened  than  hmnelf, 
for  more  than  a  century.  Her  swav  over  Ukraine  lasted  three  centuries.  Her  rule 
was  notorious,  not  only  because  of  her  political,  racial,  and  economic  persecution  of 
alien  races,  but  because  of  her  thorough  corruption  and  the  unparalleled  short- 
sightedness of  her  political  policies.  Her  eagerness  to  denationalize  and  Russify  the 
subject  nations  led  her  to  extremes.  The  most  enlightened  men  of  these  nations, 
whose  only  crime  was  their  patriotism,  served  months  in  solitary  confinement  and 
jrears  in  exile  in  Siberia.  Even  Germans  were  given  more  rights  than  were  the  native 
inhabitants.  All  the  commerce  was  directed  into  Germany's  hands,  while  the  natives 
were  driven  to  despair,  with  emigration  as  their  only  hope  for  betterment.  Printing 
in  the  native  languages  were  prohibited,  although  all  foreign  languages  were  encour- 
aged and  protected. 

Russia  to-day. — ^The  incompetence  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Government  is  a  familiar 
story.  The  same  bureaucrats  and  autocrats  of  that  old  regime,  men  like  Admiral 
Kolchak,  Gen.  Denikin,  and  their  assistants,  are  trying  to  assume  control  of  the 
country  again,  but  they  are  not  one  whit  more  liberal  now  than  they  were  under  the 
Czars.  It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  articles  in  the  Kolchak  statutes  provides  the 
.  death  penalty  for  all  persons  who  advocate  the  principles  of  self-determination  or 
separation  from  the  old  Russian  Empire.  Russian  factions  supporting  Admiral 
Kolchak  and  his  direct  representatives  have  declared  that  as  soon  as  Russia  shall 
have  established  peace  within  her  own  proper  territory,  whether  controlled  by  the 
Bolsheviki  or  by  the  monarchists,  she  immediately  mil  take  steps  to  nullify  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  Not  only  do  the  Russians  intend  to  destroy  the  four  republics  of 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Ukraine,  but  they  plan  to  crush  the  independence 
of  Poland  and  Finaind  and  to  subjugate  even  Roumania.  To  carry  out  this  scheme 
successfully^,  Russians  are  prepared  to  enter  immediately  into  economic,  defensive 
and  offensive  treaties  with  (iermany.  The  unusual  diplomatic  activity  of  recent 
date  among  Berlin,  Moscow,  and  the  Kolchak  elements,  as  well  as  the  military  under- 
standing wnich  seems  to  have  been  arrived  at  in  the  Baltic,  is  a  bad  omen  tor  peace 
in  Europe  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

THE    POWER    IN    THE    COOPERATION    OP   THE    POl  R    REPUBLICS    OK    E.STHONI.\,    LATVIA, 

LITHUANIA.   AND    UKRAINE. 

The  four  nations  have  no  ties  whatever  with  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia.  They 
are  independent,  and  their  right  to  independence  is.  historically,  racially,  and  by  the 
principle  of  self-determination,  indisputable.  Lithuanians.  Letts,  Esthonians,  and 
tJkranians  differ  in  language  and  race  from  all  their  neiijhbors.  They  had  their  inde- 
pendent States  for  centuries.  They  gave  due  protection  to  all  creeds  and  peoples 
and  lived  in  peace  and  toleration  among  themselves.  Together  they  now  form  a 
force  powerful  enough  to  command  the  situation  in  eastern  Europe. 

Their  natural  wealth. — Their  territory,  extending  in  a  wide  belt  all  the  way  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  is  the  most  productive  in  Europe.  Even  under  Russian 
domination  and  German  economic  influence,  and  at  times  when  Russia  proper  had 
famines,  they  exported  immense  quantities  of  wheat,  r>'e,  oats,  barley,  potatoes, 
fruits,  flax,  linens,  linseed  oil,  hemp,  wool,  feathers,  bristles,  hogs,  sheep,  poultry, 
horses,  cattle,  graphite,  manganese,  quicksilver,  salt,  oil.  coal,  hardwoods,  building 
materials,  fish,  amber,  beet  sugar,  honey,  beeswax,  and  many  manufactures.  They 
have  great  waterways,  railroads,  and  many  ice-free  ports  within  their  own  proper 
territories.  Their  countries  are  ready  for  commercial  expansion  and  development. 
They  know  of  no  competitors  in  any  lines,  with  the  exception  of  Germany,  among 
their  tiu*bulent  neighbors. 

The  character  of  the  people. — The  natives  are  democratic,  industrious,  and  not  given 
to  extreme  radical  views  or  to  economic  disturbances.  Their  farming  and  laboring 
classes  are  the  most  enlightened  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  former  Russian  Empire. 
Their  sons  attend  universities  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  have  filled  the  inost  promi- 
nent places  in  the  professions,  literature,  industiy,  and  the  administrative  aepart- 
ments  of  former  Russia.  Many  of  them  now  have  returned  to  aid  in  the  reconstnic- 
tion  and  defense  of  their  native  countries. 

Capacity  for  net f -government. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  countries  are  capa- 
ble of  conducting  the  administration  of  their  own  countries  in  a  modem  and  peaceful 
manner  and  independently  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Germany.  They  have  shown 
amazing  power  for  organization  in  the  development  of  their  armies  and  in  the  admin- 
istration of  their  countries  for  defense  against  the  Poles  and  the  Bolsheviki,  though 
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the  ruin  and  misery  caused  by  the  German  armies  of  occu^tion  has  yet  to  be  over- 
come. Now  that  they  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  there  is  no  force  in  Europe  so 
effective  and  so  compietelv  on  terms  of  good  understanding  politically  as  these  four 
newly  established  Republics  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Ukraine.  All  the^ 
seek  at  the  hands  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  is  recognition  of  their 
respective  Republics  ana  just  territorial  boundaries. 

EFPBCT  OF  THK  TRBATY  OF   VBRd.MLLES. 

Polish-Roumanian  barrier  inadequate. — The  so-called  barrier  tliat  has  been  con- 
structed of  Poland  and  Roumania  for  the  purpose  of  separating  German^r  and  Russia 
is  not  only  inadequate  in  population  and  territory,  but  it  lacks  strength  in  itself.  It 
is  not  composed  of  peaceful  and  lunnogeneous  peoples  and  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
bv  enemies.  Roumania  has  Bulgaria  on  the  south.  Hungary  on  the  west,  and  Russia 
(should  Ukraine  not  be  independent)  on  the  north  and  east.  From  all  of  these  she 
has  taken  awav  some  territorv  and  thus  has  become  an  enemv  of  each. 

Poland  is  in  a  far  worse  plight  than  Roumania.  Although  she  has  a  difficult  problem 
in  the  reconstruction  of  her  own  country,  she  has  eagerly  started  wars  with  her  neigh- 
bors for  territories  which,  in  some  cases,  belong  and  nave  belonged  to  those  neighlxirs 
from  time  immemorial,  with  the  exception  of  Irasen,  some  parts  of  Prussia  and  Russian 
Poland  proper.  She  has  a  controversy  with  Czechoslovakia  over  the  Bohemian  dis- 
trict of  Teschenj  with  Germany  she  is  contending  for  Posen,  Silesia,  and  parts  of  East 
and  West  Prussia.  In  Lithuania  she  is  at  war  over  the  Districts  of  Suvalld,  Vilna, 
Grodno,  and  Minsk,  which  never  were  parts  otPoland .  In  Latvia  she  claims  Inflanty . 
In  Ukraine  she  is  warring  for  all  she  can  seize,  especially  for  western  Ukraine,  or 
eastern  Gralicia,  which,  unti)  recently,  was  a  part  of  Austria  and  were  for  centuries 
the  native  inhabitants  have  been  Ukranians  (Ruthenians).  Poland's  greed  would 
not  stop  at  conquering  all  lUbraine.  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Esthonia.  The  power  in 
Poland,  as  well  as  in  Roumania.  is  in  the  hands  of  the  land-owning  gentry,  while  the 
peasants  present  splendid  material  for  the  Bolshevik  propaganda  or  for  an  economic 
revolution. 

The  autocratic  Russian  anti-Bolshevik  forces  give  even  less  promise  for  the  future 
peace  of  Europe  than  do  Poland  and  Roumania.  The  United  States  has  declared  in 
the  words  of  secretary  Lansing  that  ''this  Government  has  announced  it«  intention 
to  assist  Admiral  Kolchak  and  his  associates  to  the  extent  that  it  may  be  found  legally 
practicable  to  do  so  and  has  reached  this  decision  only  because  of  its  conviction  that 
assistance  to  Russia  can  not  be  rendered  through  dealings  with  the  Bolshevik  regime 
at  Moscow,  but  also  because  of  the  liberal  policy  to  which  Admiral  Kolchak  has  com- 
mitted himself."  Nevertheless,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  Admiral  Kolchak  who 
calls  his  regime  the  'all-Russian  Government"  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  inde- 
pendence or  self-determination  of  Esthonia,  Lithuania,  and  l^xraine.  Admiral 
Kolchak's  policy  is  anything  but  liberal,  and  his  declaration  of  ''liberality"  are 
vague,  evasive,  and  meaningless.  His  binding  himself  and  his  associates  to  safe- 
guard free  institutions  in  Russia  by  the  earliest  practicable  meeting  of  the  constituent 
assembly  does  not  in  any  way  promise  self-determination  to  the  peoples  who  are  in 
no  way  Russian  and  who  are  now  free  and  independent. 

Instead  of  supporting  Poland,  Roumania,  and  the  anti -Bolshevik  Russian  imperial- 
ists, it  would  be  more  expedient  to  support  these  four  Republics  of  about  80,(X)0,000 
people,  who  are  fighting  the  Bolsheviki,  not  only  without  receiving  any  help,  but 
with  much  interference  and  open  warfare  against  them  on  the  part  of  rol^s.  Germans, 
and  the  Russian  anti-Bolshevik  forces,  frequently  in  the  rear  of  their  fightinjg  lines. 

Poland  in  occupying  Lithuanian  and  Ukrainian  territories  with  permission  of  the 
Supreme  Council  at  Versailles  on  pretense  of  fighting  the  Bolsheviki  is  gradually 
extending  the  line  of  demarkation  laid  down  between  Lithuanian  and  Polish  troops, 
and  is  occupying  the  whole  of  Ukrainian  East  Galicia.  These  invasions  prevent 
effective  campaigns  by  the  Lithuanians  and  Ukrainians  against  the  Bolsheviki. 

These  four  Republics  feel  that  not  only  are  they  being  wronged  by  the  support 
given  by  the  Allies  to  Poland  in  her  occupation  of  territories  not  her  own.  but  that 
some  provisions  of  the  Versailles  treaty  encroach  upon  their  inalienable  national 
rights.  Articles  (Navigation)  331.  332.  338,  342.  and  345  provide  for  internationaliza- 
tion of  the  River  Niemen  with  its  connections.  This  river  flows  entirely  through 
territory  inhabited  by  Lithuanians  and  before  partition  was  owned  and  controlled 
by  Lithuania.  Article  99  of  section  10  does  not  provide  for  the  ce>«ion  of  the  Lithuanian 
port  of  Memel  to  the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  The  territory  adjoining  Memel  should 
also  be  ceded  to  Lithuania,  and  northern  East  Prussia  with  native  Lithuanian  popula- 
tion should  be  given  the  right  of  determining  the  government  the  inhabitants  wish 
to  live  under. 
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Article  87,  section  8.  should  not  extend  the  boundary  of  Poland  into  Lithuanian 
territory.    (See  lines  11,  12,  and  13.) 

Article  94.  section  9,  does  not  provide  a  right  of  plebiscite  for  the  Lithuanian 
part  of  East  Prussia. 

CONCLUaiON. 

In  order  to  promote  cordial  relations  with  these  four  democratic  republics  at  an  earl^ 
date  and  establish  peace  in  Eastern  Europe,  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  that  their 
proper  t-erri tonal  rignts  are  respected  by  their  neighbors,  and  ^aranteed  by  treaties, 
and  that  their  respective  republics  are  given  recognition  of  their  independence  by  the 
principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 

While  representatives  of  these  republics  on  manT  occasions  have  presented  their 
demands  for  each  country  separately,  and  frequently  jointly,  at  Versailles,  London, 
and  Washington,  the  present  request  and  petition  to  tne  principal  allied  and  associ- 
ated powers,  the  IJnitea  States,  Great  Britain,  Italv,  Japan  and  France,  is  to  the  effect 
that: 

1.  Independence  of  the  republics  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Ukrunia, 
respectively,  be  recognized  at  an  early  date,  in  each  case  with  their  national  territori- 
ties  intact.  * 

2.  The  said  four  republics  be  accorded  all  necessarv  means  for  the  reconstnictioa 
of  their  respective  countries,  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  commerce,  and  for 
defense  against  invasion. 

3.  No  neighboring  country  under  any  pretext  be  given  consent  or  permisBion  to 
occupy  temporarily  or  permanently  any  part  of  territory  belonging  to  these  four 
republics. 

4.  All  four  above-mentioned  republics  be  permitted  to  join  the  league  of  nations 
at  an  early  date,  as  independent  and  soverign  States. 

5.  The  privileges  and  rights  included  in  Article  X  of  the  covenant  of  the  league 
of  nations  be  extended  only  to  such  nations  as  will  come  to  a  peaceful  understanaing 
witli  their  neighboring  countries  as  to  their  proper  boundaries  with  them  and  as  shall 
have  withdrawn  all  their  troops  from  dii^uted  territory. 

6.  Poland  be  compelled  to  withdraw  at  once  her  txoops  from  all  Lithuanian  tern- 
tories,  particularly  from  Grodno,  Suwalki,  Vilna  and  Minsk,  and  from  all  Ukraioiaii 
territories,  particularly  of  East  Galicia  and  Volhynia. 

7.  No  Grovemment  representing  Russia  or  anv  faction  thereof  be  given  recognition 
or  aid  until  it  shall  have  definitely  recognized.,  without  anv  reservation,  fuU  inde- 
pendence of  the  republics  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania  ana  Ukrainia,  respectively. 

8.  The  Lithuanian  inhabitants  of  the  northeastern  part  of  East  Prussia,  formeriy  % 
part  of  Lithuania  proper,  be  given,  if  not  ceded  outridit  to  Lithuania,  at  least  the 
right  to  choose  the  government  under  which  they  shall  live  (see  Art.  94,  Sec.  IX), 
as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  West  and  East  Prussia  which  are  partly  inhabited  by 
Poles. 

9.  Articles  (Navigation)  331  ^  332,  338,  342.  and  345  of  the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty 
be  so  construed  as  not  to  permit  internationalization  of  tiie  River  Niemen  with  all  its 
*' connections,  '  but  to  c^e  the  same  to  Lithuania. 

10.  Article  99  of  Section  X  of  the  Versailles  peace  treaty  with  Germany  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  cede  the  Lithuanian  port  of  Memel.  lately  of  the  German  Empire,  not 
to  the  associated  powers,  but  to  Lithuania,  as  well  as  the  territory  moationea  therein 
as  ceded  to  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  and  Article  87,  Section  VIII, 
be  so  construed  as  to  define  Poland's  border  to  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  southern 
border  of  Gubemia  Suvalki  with  the  boundary  of  East  Prussia. 

11.  German  troops  and  all  their  military  and  civilian  colonists  be  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  all  territories  of  these  four  republics  at  on<^e. 

12.  No  territory,  in  whole  or  in  part,  properly  belonging  to  these  republics  whid& 
has  been  colonized  by  foreign  elements  or  where  a  foreign  language  has  been  intro- 
duced while  the  native  population  was  under  political  disadvantage  be  given  the 
privilege  of  self-determination  by  plebiscite  separately  from  the  countr}r  to  which  it 
properly  belongs,  nor  be  ceded  oumght  to  any  neighboring  or  other  foreign  power. 

13.  Germany  and  Poland  be  compelled  to  reimburse  these  countries  for  all  damage 
done. 

14.  All  decisions  be  rendered  solely  upon  the  principles  of  equity  and  in  accordance 
with  those  aims  as  were  proclaimed  that  this  war  was  fought  for. 

The  Ukrainian  Federation  of  the  United  States,  which  is  a  union  of  societies  working  far 
Americanization  on  this  side  and  for  a  free  Ukraine  on  the  other  Mty  begs  to  address  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  Senate  as  follows: 

Whereas  we,  the  Ukrainian  immigrants  in  North  America  (one  million  in  number) 
by  reason  of,  among  other  things,  our  work  in  connection  with  war  industries,  and  by 
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enlisting  by  tens  of  thouaands  in  the  United  Statee  and  Canada,  in  the  Overseas  Expe- 
ditionary Armies,  hoped  and  expected  that  the  victory  of  the  allied  cause  would 
bring  political  freedom  to  the  oppressed  nations  of*  eastern  Europe,  including  the 
Ukrainian  people,  according  to  etnographical  boundaries; 

And  whereas  the  Ukrainians  were  among  the  very  first  of  the  nations  of  the  former 
Russian  Empire  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  order  and  raising  armies  to  pro- 
test western  Europe  from  the  BoLshevild  invasion,  thereby  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  grandfathers,  the  Cossacks,  who  saved  European  civilization  from  Tartar 
hordes; 

And  whereas  the  Ukrainian  Government  several  times  proposed  to  pay  up  one-third 
of  all  debts  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  if  the  peace  conference  recognized  the 
independence  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic; 

And  whereas  the  Ukrainian  army,  under  Gen.  Petlura.  practically  without  muni- 
tions and  medicine,  are  in  death  grips  with  the  Russian  Bolaheviki  armies  which  have 
invaded  Ukraine  for  the  purpode  of  pillaging  the  Ukrainian  granaries,  and  arousing 
and  stirring  the  fires  of  anarchy  in  middle  Europe; 

And  whereas  the  present  Polish  administration,  falmly  pretending  to  fi^t  Russian 
Bolshevism,  received  from  the  Allies  ammunition  ana  supplies  and  with  soldiers 
(including  50,000  American  Polish  volunteer  soldiers)  are  not  really  fighting  the 
Bolflhevila,  but,  instead,  endeavoring  to  conquer  Lithuania,  White  Russia,  and 
Ukraine,  massacring  the  civil  popolation  of  thoee  nations  as  well  as  the  Jews  in  those 
countries; 

And  whereas  the  Polish  army  of  Gen.  Haller  breaking  the  armistice  with  the  Ukrain- 
ians in  eastern  Galicia  (the  armistice  signed  in  Paris  under  the  authority  of  the  peace 
conference),  attacked  the  Ukrainian  army  when  a  majority  of  unite  of  that  army  had 
already  been  sent  by  the  Ukrainian  authorities  to  assist  tne  Ukrainian  Gen.  Petlura 
against  Bolsheviki  armies  within  the  Ukraine; 

And  whereas  Gen.  PUsudsky,  head  of  the  Polish  army  in  eastern  Galicia,  as  well  as 
the  Polish  Premier  Paderewsky,  have,  notwithstanding  so  called  ''official  reports" 
from  Warsaw,  been  proven  to  be  utterly  untruthful  in  tne  claims  made  to  the  effect 
that  the  Ukrainians  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Bolsheviki,  and  that  they  were  massa- 
cring Jews  and  in  sympathy  with  (rermans  and  Austrians; 

And  whereas  the  incorporation  of  Ukrainian  lands  into  a  Polish  Republic  would, 
without  a  doubt,  create  anew  the  old  Alsace-Lorraine  question,  and  would  be  a  menace 
to  the  world  peace  for  the  future; 

And  whereas  the  occupation  by  the  Roumaraiansof  the  northwestern  part  of  Bukovina 
settled  by  Ukrainians,  and  eastern  Galicia  by  Poles,  does  not  give  a  joint  front  for 
Pcrfes  and  Roumanians  against  Russian  Bolshevism,  but  is  really  a  joint  conquest  of 
Ukraine; 

And  whereas  if  the  peace  conference,  misled  by  misrepresentation  by  Russian 
representatives  of  the  okl  regime,  fails  to  recognize  and  agree  to  the  independence  of 
the  Ukraine  Republic  this  will  be  without  doubt  resulting  in  great  injury  to  Ukraine 
and  its  permanent  hostility  between  Ukraine  and  Russia; 

And  whereas  the  invasion  of  Ukraine  in  ber  ethno^aphiral  boundariev  means  for 
Ukraine  the  return  of  the  Polish  aristocrats,  aad  Jesuits,  and  means  further  a  return 
to  economic  rfavery  when  the  Ukrainian  peasants  were  pressed  to  work  18  hours 
daily  on  the  Polish  fields  for  a  wage  amounting  to  20  Austrian  or  4  American  cents. 
It  means,  further,  the  return  of  religious  persecution  which  the  Ukrainian  people 
suftered  for  centmies  when  the  orthodox  Ukraine  was,  fortunately,  affiliated  with 
Roman  Catholic  Poland; 

And  whereas  in  the  newly  created  Polish  State  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  the 
State  religion  and  there  are  many  Ukrainians  who  are  orthodox  and  Protestants  and 
only  3,000,000  Greek  Catholics  and  about  half  a  million  Roman  CathoHrs,  and  then 
observe  with  deep  ^ef  the  Polish  movement  in  Ukraine,  remembering  the  Ukrainian 
history,  when  rehgions  wars  with  Poland  waged  ceaselessly — lasted  three  centiiriee — 
and  in  this  connection  it  is  pointed  out  that  tbo  recent  return  of  the  Poles  into  Galicia 
was  inaugurated  by  their  setting  fire  to  50  Greek  Catholic  churches,  the  closing  of  500 
Greek  Catholic  sanctuaries,  by  wholesale  arrest  of  Greek  Catholic  priests,  and  the 
occupation  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  See  of  Kolm  by  snnply  issuing  a 
proclamation  declaring  Greek  Catholics  to  be  Roman  Catholics: 

Therefore  we  ask  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  name  of  righteousness,  of 
ci\-ilization,  and  the  iMDtherhood  of  mankind,  to  propose  a  resolution  that  it  is  within 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that  this  Government — 

1.  Recognize  the  Ukrainian  Republic  in  its  ethnographical  boundaries; 

2.  Direct  and  command  the  Polish-Roumanian  armies  to  forthwith  withdraw  from 
Ukrainian  soil;  and 
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3.  That  in  case  of  disputed  territories  settled  or  claimed  by  the  UkrainianB  and 
claimed  by  Poles  and  Roiimanyans,  a  plebiscite  be  taken  in  each  case  to  deride  by 
vote  of  the  populace  the  future  of  the  territory  in  dispute. 

MiROSLAV  SiCHTNSKY, 

President  Uhrainian  Federation. 


•    Memorandum  in   Rec.ard  to  the  Recoonition  of  the  Ukrainian  Rbpubuo. 

ByMmosLAT  Sichucbky. 

I  Submitted  to  the  Coramitteo  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  T71n«inian  Federa- 
tion of  the  Ignited  States  at  the  hearing  held  on  Aug.  29, 1919.) 

The  Ukrainians,  the  largest  of  the  submerg^ed  nationalities  which  this  war  is  to 
liberate,  are  a  Slav  people  numbering  over  thirty-five  million  souls.  Their  land  lies 
between  that  of  two  better  known  Slav  peoples,  the  Poles  and  the  Russians,  from 
both  of  whom  they  are  sharply  distinguished  in  economics,  language,  character,  and 
history. 

Politically  Ukraine  can  be  termed  the  cradle  of  democratic  and  republican  ideas 
in  Slavdom  and  the  homeland  of  small  freeholders. 

Economically  it  belong^s  to  the  richest  regions  of  the  world.  The  Ukraine  before 
the  war  produced  one-tmrd  of  the  total  Russian  output  of  grain,  five-sixths  of  the 
sugar,  most  of  the  wine  and  fniit,  one-third  of  the  cattle,  60  per  cent  of  the  iron,  79 
per  cent  of  the  pit  coal,  90  per  cent  of  the  anthracite,  50  per  cent  of  the  salt,  and  all 
of  the  mercury. 

For  long  generations  in  the  pajBt  the  Ukrainians  maintained  their  own  State,  at  one 
period  even  under  republican  form  of  government,  until  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  it  fell  before  the  expansion  of  Russia.  A  minor  part  of  western 
Ukraine,  the  Province  which  is  known  at  present  as  East  Galicia,  had  been  incor- 
porated in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  in  1340  b}^  force  of  arms  and  became  subject  to 
the  Austrian  rule  at  Poland's  forcible  partition,  in  1772.  Therefore^  since  then,  both 
Polish  and  Russian  believers  in  historic  rights  have  claimed  the  privilege  of  governing 
over  Ukraine. 

After  the  final  conquest  of  the  Ukrainians,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Russian 
Government  wished  to  absorb  them  into  their  own  people,  the  Great  Russians,  and 
did  its  best  to  destroy  their  institutions,  their  language,  and  their  self-government. 
It  adopted  the  convenient  theory  that  they  were  tne  loet  brothers  of  the  Great  Rub- 
sians  and  officially  designated  them  as  little  Russians.  The  Petrograd  Academy  of 
Science,  however,  better  informed,  and,  we  may  say,  less  disingenuous  than  the 
Government,  has  ruled  that  the  Ukrainian  language  ^the  literary  histor>^  of  which 
shows  many  distinguished  writers)  is  not  a  Russian  diaJect,  but  a  separate  tongue, 
and  that  the  Ukrainians  must  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  national  entity. 

That  in  spite  of  unscrupulous  and  persevering  suppression  of  Ukrainian  nationality 
by  the  Tzardom,  the  Ukrainian  people  did  not  become  Russianized,  and  that  the 
l^Eiders  of  the  Ukrainian  political  thou^t  never  abandoned  the  struggle  for  self- 
government  of  their  coimtry,  is  amply  shown  h}r  the  history  of  revolutionary  and 
nationalist  movements  in  the  Russian  Empire  during  the  last  century.  In  1905  there 
were  in  the  first  Russian  Duma  (parliament)  63  Ukrainian  representatives,  40  of  whom 
belonged  to  a  Ukrainian  parliamentary  party.  They  clearly  formulated  the  popular 
demand  for  a  complete  territorial  autonomy  of  Ukrainian  lands  within  the  Russian 
federation  which  was  hoped  for,  and  started  a  great  national  movement  for  political 
democracy  in  Ukraine. 

At  that  time  Ukrainian  population  of  the  Austrian  Galicia  was  still — to  quote  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica — under  *'an  alien  yoke  both  politically  and  economicallv.'' 
This  was  not  a  purely  Austrian,  but  a  combined  Austro-Polish  yoke.  What  has 
enabled  the  Polish  limded  nobility  and  bureaucracy  to  remain  absolute  masters  of  their 
Ukrainian  fellow  citizens  in  East  Galicia  was  an  old  barsain,  whereby  the  Poliiah 
aristocracy  undertook  to  support  the  Hapeburg  dynasty  as  long  as  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment did  not  interfere  witn  its  exploitation  of  the  Ruthemans,  as  the  Ukrainians  of 
Austria  were  called. 

Against  great  odds  the  Ukrainians  of  Galicia  were  fighting  in  the  Yiennese  parlia- 
ment and  in  the  Provincial  Diet  for  the  autonomy  of  the  territory  ethnograpnically 
known  as  Ukrainian  in  Elast  Galicia,  and  East  Bukovina  as  a  self -^veming  unit  with  a 
National  Ukrainian  Assembly  in  Lemberg,  and  with  a  Ukrainian  administration, 
within  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

The  Great  War  and  uie  following  revolutionary  period  in  eastern  Europe  have  en- 
tirely changed  the  aspect  of  the  Ukraiman  problem,  and  after  the  break-up  of  the 
Romanoff  and  Hapsburg  dominions  follows  the  natural  demand  of  the  UKraiman 
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people  for  the  unification  of  its  territories,  and  for  their  organization  into  a  democratic 
republic.  This  gave  rise  to  great  hopee  for  the  liberation  of  Ukraine  and  the  creation 
of  two  Ukrainian  States,  the  Great  Ukraine  and  the  Galician,  which  immediately 
proclaimed  their  union  into  one  Ukrainian  People's  Republic. 

Tlie  peace  conference,  however,  did  not  approach  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view. 
Not  only  did  the  great  powers,  until  not  now  recognize  the  independence  of  Ukraine, 
fijg^ting  against  the  government  of  Trotski,  but,  contrary  to  every  consideration  of  jus- 
tice  and  expedience,  they  have  formulated  their  policy  toward  unification  of  Ukraine 
in  the  following  terms: 

''The  Polish  Government  is  authorized  to  establish  in  eastern  Galicia  a  civil  gov- 
ernment, after  having  fixed  with  the  allied  and  associated  powers  an  agreement  whose 
clauses  shall  guarantee  so  far  as  possible  the  autcmomy  of  this  territory  and  the  reli^ous 
liberty  of  its  inhabitants.  This  agreement  shall  be  based  on  the  right  of  free  dispo- 
sition, which,  in  the  last  resort,  the  inhabitants  of  eastern  Galicia  are  to  exercise  regard- 
ing their  political  allegiance.  The  period  at  which  such  a  ri^t  shall  be  exercised 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  allied  and  associated  powers  or  by  the  organ  to  which  these 
delegate  their  power.'* 

As  against  this,  Americans  of  Ukrainian  extraction  expect  that  the  United  States 
Senate  will  express  the  opinion  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  Polish  occupation  of 
East  Galicia,  and  that  the  Ukrainian  people  there  should  be  given  the  possibility  of 
becoming  a  part  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic.  This  demand  is  bised  on  the  undisputed 
preponderance  of  the  IHnainian  population  in  East  Galicia,  and  their  manifest  and 
strongly  contested  right  and  desire  for  union  with  ITcraine.  There  is  scarcely  any 
American  or  British  political  student  of  autboritv  who  would  favor  the  forcible  annex- 
ation of  that  province  to  the  Republic  of  Poland.  If  this  is  done,  then  the  hope  of  a 
permanent  settlement  of  the  Polish-Ukrainian  problem  must  be  despaired  of,  and 
another  great  center  of  national  dissatisfaction  will  have  been  created,  not  only  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Ukraine,  but  to  that  of  Russia  as  well. 

The  independence  of  the  Ukrainian  State  does  not  preclude  the  organization  of 
the  United  States,  composed  of  free  nations,  occupying  the  territory  of  the  former 
Russian  Empire,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ukrainian  people  have  not  been  averse 
to  the  idea  of  such  a  federation.  Their  political  leaders  have  the  credit  to  be  the 
originators  of  the  above  idea  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, -and  the  Ukrai- 
nian people  approved  of  it  during  the  revolutionary  period  of  1917.  The  modem 
tendency  is  toward  the  unification  of  states  in  the  economic  as  well  as  other  spheres, 
and  that  tendency  is  rightly  to  triimiph  in  the  end,  but  it  must  not  be  forerotten  that 
old  Russia  was  not  an  organic  unit,  and  both  the  Tzarist  as  well  as  Prince  Lvoff's  and 
Kerensky's,  and  subsequently,  renin's  regime,  show  that  the  Russian  people  are 
not  capable  of  organizing  such  a  federal  union  from  above.  It  requires  a  much  greater 
political  ability  than  the  Russian  race  can  justly  claim,  and,  therefore,  it  is  much 
safer  to  first  reco|gnize  the  independence  of  separate  states  as  a  basis  for  their  union, 
than  to  forcibly  incorporate  them  in  one  assuraably  indivisible  Russia. 

Once  a  series  of  strong  independent  states  has  arisen  from  out  the  ruins  of  the  Russian 
Empire  of  the  past,  says  a  Ukrainian  statesman,  these  will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
examine  their  relations,  economic,  social,  and  political,  with  one  another,  and  to 
build  up  a  system  of  cooperation  among  themselves,  whose  foundations  will  rest 
upon  natural  evolution  ana  spontaneous  action. 

Ukraine  surely  deserves  credit  for  its  tenacious  struggle  for  liberty.  Unaided  and 
unrecognized,  attacked  by  the  Polish  and  Roumanian  Annies  in  the  west,  and  bv  Gen. 
Denkin's  troops  in  the  east,  ravaged  by  typhus,  void  of  medicine,  supplies,  machinery 
and  munitions,  the  Ukrainian  people  have  been  able,  after  four  years  of  war,  and 
without  adequate  preparation  lor  self-government,  to  organize  under  Gen.  Simon 
Petlura  a  mifitar>'  aefense  against  Bolshevism  and  a  democratic  state  for  the  people, 
including  schools,  universities,  and  other  educational  institutions.  Indeed,  notwith- 
standing its  gallant  struggle  a^inst  repeated  invasions  by  the  Bolshevist  armies  of 
Russia,  the  uKrainian  Republic  until  tne  present  time  did  not  receive  any  encourag^e- 
ment  from  America,  and  even  people  suffering  from  typhus  were  not  successful  in 
their  appeals  to  the  American  R^d  Cross. 

The  American  people  of  Ukrainian  descent  believed  that  the  United  States  Senate 
would  pass  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  recognition  of  a  free  Ukrainian  Republic. 

While  there  seems  to  be  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  Governments  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  over  this  question,  the  American  Grovemment  did  not 
formulate  its  policy  with  relation  to  Ukraine.  Both  France  and  England  would  like 
to  see  the  Ukraimans  have  to  overthrow  the  Bolsheviki,  but  France  apparently  is 
opposed  to  recognizing  their  independence  afterwards. 

Great  Britain,  to  the  contrary,  seems  disposed  to  encourage  the  Baltic  peoples  and 
probably  also  the  Ukrainians  in  their  stru^le  for  independence.     It  is  assumed  that 
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the  French  believe  that  Germany  would  soon  succeed  in  dominating  the  independent 
states  which  might  be  formed  in  Ukraine  and  along  the  Baltic.  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, appears  to  believe  that  she  herself  could  dominate  these  states,  if  formed. 

The  people  of  America,  by  recognizing  and  cooperating  with  the  Republic  of 
Ulaaine,  would,  besides  laying  the  foundation  for  a  peaceful  development  of  eastern 
Euro]>e,  secure  an  open  door  for  American  commerce  vrith  a  nation  eaual  to  that  of 
Italy  in  number,  ana  occupying  a  territory  which  is  twice  as  laige  aa  tnat  of  France. 
American  machinery  and  enterprise,  as  well  as  such  manufactured  goods  as  boots, 
clothes,  medicine,  and  others  in  great  quantity  would  find  a  good  market  in  Ukraine 
as  soon  as  the  blockade  of  Odessa  has  been  lifted. 


The  Problem  of  Eastern  Gat.icia  Before  the  Peace  Conference. 

By  Dr.  MicH4Er.  LoefN^KT,  \sslstant  Secretarv  of  Foreign  AffMrs,  Western  District  of  the  Ukraiaia 
People's  Republic,  Chairman  of  the  Extraordinary  Delegation  for  Polish  and  Ukrainian  Question. 

I. 

Being  a  member  of  the  State  secretariat  of  the  Government  of  the  Western  District 
of  the  Ukrainian  People's  Republic  and  the  chairman  of  extraordinary  mission  on 
Polish-Ukrainian  question  to  the  peace  conference  in  Paris,  I  consider  my  duty  to 
present  minutely  the  position  taken  by  the  peace  conference  in  regard  to  the  Ukrainian 
part  of  Galicia. 

It  is  well  known  that  after  the  Austro-Hungary  monarch^'^  had  been  broken  up.  the 
Ukrainian  provinces  of  Austro-Huja^ary  (the  Ukrainian  nart  of  Galicia,  the  Ukrainian 
part  of  BuKOvina,  and  the  Ukrainian  part  of  Hungary)  united  and  constituted  the 
Western  Ukrainian  People's  Republic. 

On  November  1, 1918,  the  Ukrainian  National  Council,  organized  at  the  convention 
held  in  Lemberg  on  October  19,  1918,  and  composed  of  the  Ukrainian  representatives 
to  the  Austrian  Parliament  and  to  the  provincial  diets,  and  of  the  delegates  of  the 
Ukrainian  parties,  took  over  the  control  of  the  government. 

According  to  the  later  organization,  the  government  of  the  Western  Ukraiman 
People's  Republic  is  as  follows:  The  legislative  power  is  vested  with  the  Ukrainian 
National  Council,  which  is  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  elected  delegates  of 
districts  and  cities.  The  sovereign  power  ia  exercised  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Ukrainian  National  Council,  composed  of  10  persons.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  with  the  State  secretariat,  composed  of  State  secretaries,  each  administering 
his  special  ministerial  resort. 

Immediately,  ^during  the  first  days  of  November,  1919,  the  Ukrainian  National 
Council  decided  tiiat  the  State  secretariat  should  prepare  and  carry  out  the  union  of 
all  the  Ukrainian  Provinces  into  the  Ukrainian  People's  Republic. 

After  the  matter  had  been  prepared,  the  Ukrainian  National  Council,  at  the  meeting 
of  January  3.  1919.  by  a  unanimous  vote  enacted  the  law  proclaiming  the  union  into 
one  nation  of  the  Western  Ukrainian  People's  Republic  with  the  Ukrainian  People's 
Republic  arisen  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Russian  Empire. 

On  January  22, 1919,  the  union  of  the  Ukrainian  Provinces  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
and  celebrated  in  the  capital  of  Ukraine,  Kiev. 

In  this  manner,  the  Ukrainian  Provinces  of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy 
became  a  part  of  the  United  Ukrainian  People's  Republic.  Until  l£e  State  constitu- 
tion of  whole  Ukraine  has  been  elaborated,  they  preserved  an  autonomy  under  the 
name  of  the  Western  District  of  the  Ukrainian  People's  Republic. 

II. 

Since  the  very  moment  the  Western  Ukrainian  People's  Republic  was  organized, 
Poland  proceeded  with  a  war  a^inst  her  in  order  to  conquer  eastern  Galicia. 

In  this  war,  the  Entente  nations  acted  as  mediators  between  Poland  and  Ukraine. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  November  1918,  when  the  war  was  still  in  pn>gress  in  the 
city  of  Lemberg,  there  appeared  in  Lemberg  the  official  of  the  French  embassy  in 
Jassy,  Mr.  Villain,  declaring  that  he  came  with  the  purpose  of  getting  acquainted  with 
the  situation  and  that  he  would  be  glad  if  he  could  succeed  in  reconciling  both  sides. 
Mr.  Villain  came  from  Jassy  accompanied  by  a  Pole  by  the  name  of  Sokolnicki,  and 
all  the  time  he  worked  for  the  Poles.  As  is  well  known,  Polish-Ukrainian  negotiations 
were  going  on  in  Lemberg.  At  one  of  the  meetings,  Mr.  Villian  was  present.  Here 
he  expressed  himself  so  unreservedly  in  favor  of  Polish  claims  that  1,  acting  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Ukrainian  delegates,  was  obliged  to  interrupt  him  and  to  call  his 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  npeaking  not  as  if  he  were  an  impartial  mediator,  but 
as  if  he  were  a  Polish  agent. 

About  the  end  of  January  1919,  there  arrived  in  Lembers:  the  mission  of  Entente 
nations,  headed  by  the  French  Gen.  Bartelmy,  and  compoeea  of  the  representatives  of 
France,  England,  United  States,  and  Italy.  The  said  mission  stajed  a  long  time  in 
Lemberg,  taking  part  in  the  banquets  to  them  bv  Polish  authorities,  and  toasting  to 
the  honor  of  Poland.  Polish  newspapers  wrote  that  this,  mission  has  for  its  object  to 
bring  about  an  armistice  between  the  Poles  and  the  Ukrainians.  To  the  general 
astonishment,  however,  the  mission  were  preparing  themselves  for  this  task  only  in 
Lemberg  and  only  in  Polish  circles.  They  neither  tried  to  make  any  connections  with 
the  Ukrainian  circles  in  Lemberg,  nor  did  they  go  out  into  the  Ukrainian  territory  with 
the  purpose  of  learning  the  Ukrainian  problem. 

About  February  20,  the  mission  headed  by  Tiartelmy  demanded  from  the  Ukrainian 
chief  commandants  to  stop  fighting,  declaring  that  they  intended  to  carry  on  negotia- 
tions with  the  object  of  bringing  about  Poli^-Ukrainian  armistice,  but  they  will  not 
carrv  the  negotiations  unless  fij^ting  will  be  stopped.  At  the  same  time  the  mission  , 
declared  that  should  the  Ukrainian  commandant  in  chief  refuse  to  stop  fighting,  this 
will  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  Ukrainian  government  rejects  the  mediation  of 
the  Entente  powers. 

The  Ukrainian  commander  in  chief,  after  a  conference  with  the  State  secretariat, 
agreed  to  suspension  of  hostilities,  which  became  eflfw^tive  in  the  morning  of  Febru- 
ary 25. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  delegates  of  the  State  secretariat  arrived  in 
Lemberg  in  order  to  carry  on  the  negotiations  about  the  Polish- Ukrainian  armistice. 

The  whole  day  of  February  26  was  spent  in  conference  of  the  Ukrainian  dele^^atet 
with  the  Allied  mission:  the  mission  were  informing  tJiemselves  on  the  Ukrainian 
question. 

After  thiA  the  mission  demanded  that  the  Polish  and  the  Ukrainian  dele^tes  hold 
a  common  meeting,  and  declared  it  is  the  wish  of  the  mission  that  both  sides  should' 
reach  an  agreement.  In  case  no  agreement  will  be  reached,  the  mission  itself  shall 
present  the  parties  with  an  agreement  of  armistice. 

The  conference  which  was  held  with  the  Poles  on  Februar>'  26,  in  the  evening, 
accomplished  nothing. 

On  February  27  the  mission  of  Barthelmy  passed  into  the  territory  of  the  Ukrainian 
state,  to  the  city  of  Thodorow,  in  order  to  meet  Petlura,  the  president  of  the  Ukrainian 
directorate,  who  at  that  time  came  to  the  Ukrainian  commander  in  chief  in  Chodorow. 

On  February  28  the  mission  presented  both  sides  with  their  proposal  of  armistice. 
Accordimr  to  this  plan  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  fi«iting  sides  should 
pass  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Drohobyez.  This  meant  that  the  Ukrainians  had  to 
leave  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles  not  only  this  part  of  Ukrainian  Galicia  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Poles,  but  also  to  cede  to  the  Poles  vast  territory,  tocrether  with  the 
oil  wells  in  the  neighborhood  of  Drohobyez,  which  were  then  on  the  unthreatened 
possession  of  the  Ukrainian  army. 

Of  course  the  Ukrainians  could  not  accept  such  an  armistice.  The  war  went  on. 
The  State  secretariat,  in  a  wireless  message,  presented  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
peace  conference  the  partisan  behavior  of  the  Allied  mission  and  demanded  an 
impartial  solution  of  the  ciuestion. 

The  Supreme  Council  discussed  the  question  at  its  meeting  on  March  19  and  decided 
to  appeal  to  both  parties  to  sign  an  immediate  armistice  on  the  basis  of  the  front  line. 
The  Supreme  (>)uncil  went  on  to  declare  "that  they  are  ready  to  listen  to  both  sides 
as  to  the  territorial  claims  and  to  mediate  in  Paris  between  the  Polish  and  Ukrainian 
delegates  or  through  some  other  representatives  selected  by  both  sides  for  the  purpose 
of  amending  the  provisions  of  the  armistice." 

Having  rereivcii  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Council,  the  State  secretariat  imme- 
diately answered  that  it  has  been  accepted,  and  ordered  Gen.  Pavlenko,  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  to  make  suitable  arrangements. 

On  March  27  the  Polish  and  the  Ukrainian  representatives  met  in  the  city  of 
Chyrow.  However,  the  armistice  was  not  agreed  upon,  as  the  Poles  refused  to  si^n 
the  armistice  on  the  basis  announced  by  the  Supreme  (Council  in  the  deciaon  of 
March  19  and  demanded  that  the  armistice  be  made  on  the  bases  of  the  plan  of  the 
Gen.  Barthelmy. 

The  Ukraninian  government  notified  the  Supreme  Council  of  this  attitude  of  the. 
Poles. 

Confident  that  the  Supreme  Council  will  force  the  Poles  to  sign  the  armistice,  the 
Ukrainian  government  repeatedly  made  offers  of  armistice  negotiations,  the  last 
offer  dated  May  19.     The  I^oles,  however,  rejected  every  offer. 

Thus  the  wai",  which  the  Ukrainians  wanted  to  stop,  conforming  to  the  appeal  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  February  19,  was  going  on,  due  to  the  fault  of  the  Poles.    The 
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Poles,  who  just  at  that  time  received  permission  for  passage  of  the  Polish  army  of  Gen. 
Haller  from  France  to  Poland,  decided  to  continue  the  war,  hoping  by  means  of  that 
army  to  occupy  the  entire  eastern  Galicia. 

Beside  their — as  we  have  seen — unsuccessful  endeavors  on  the  spot  purportine:  to 
bring  about  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  the  State  secretariat,  having  in  mind  the 
declaration  of  the  Supreme  Council  that  it  is  ready  to  mediate  between  the  two 
parties  in  Paris,  dispatched  to  Paris  an  extraordinary  delegation  for  the  Polish- 
Ukrainian  question,  composed  of  three  men:  Dr.  Michael  liOzinsky,  the  assistant 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  as  chairman  of  the  delegation;  Col.  Dmytro  vVitowsky,  the 
late  State  secretary  of  military  affairs,  as  a  member  of  the  delegation;  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Kulchiteky,  the  official  of  the  State  secretariat  for  foreign  affairs,  as  secre- 
tary. 

Before  the  delegates  have  arrived  in  Paris,  the  Supreme  Council  organized  a  com- 
mittee for  the  Polish-Ukrainian  armistice,  connected  with  the  peace  conference  and 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  France,  England,  the  United  States,  and  Italy 
,  and  neaded  by  Ae  English  Gen.  Botha. 

The  said  committee  invited  the  Ukrainian  delegation  in  Paris  to  a  meeting  for 
April  30.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  Mr.  Sydorenko,  the  chairman  of  the  dele- 
gation, and  Mr.  Shulgin.  the  member  of  the  delation,  and  they  declared  that  a 
special  delegation  for  the  Polish-Ukrainian  question  is  due  in  Paris. 

On  May  8  this  special  delegation,  having  arrived  in  Paris,  gave  the  committee  such 
information  as  was  asked  by  the  committee.  Gen.  Botha,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, declaring  that  the  committee  receives  only  the  information  necessary  for 
arranging  the  armistice.  Who  has  the  right  to  the  Ukrainian  Galicia,  the  Poles  or 
the  Ukrainians,  the  Supreme  Council  shall  decide  only  after  the  armistice  has  been 
arranged;  only  then  both  sides  will  be  given  a  hearing  as  to  their  respective  rights. 

On  Mav  12  the  committee  presented  to  the  Ukrainians  and  the  Poles — each  side 
at  a  special  meeting — the  plan  of  the  armistice.  This  plan  fixed  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion to  the  west  of  Drohobyez,  so  that  the  oil  wells  in  tne  neighborhood  of  Drohobyez 
had  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Ukrainians. 

The  Ukrainian  delegates  presented  the  committee  with  a  memorandum  in  which 
they  declared  their  consent,  in  principle,  to  the  plan  of  armistice,  demanding  at  the 
same  time  a  whole  series  of  changes  as  to  the  line  of  demarcation  and  miiitar^'^  pro- 
visions. 

At  its  meeting  of  May  13  the  Ukrainian  delegation  declared  that  it  accepts  the 
draft  of  this  armistice,  expressing  at  the  same  time  its  hope  that  the  committee  will 
take  under  consideration  the  demands  laid  down  in  the  memorandum  of  the  del^ation. 
In  this  manner  the  question  of  armistice  was  settled,  as  far  as  the  Ukrainian  side 
was  concerned.  The  arrangement  of  armistice  depended  thus  upon  the  Polish  side. 
The  Polish  Government,  however,  refused  to  agree  to  the  plan  of  armistice,  but 
ordered  a  general  offensive  against  the  Ukrainian  army  in  Galicia,  using  for  this 
purpose  the.  army  of  Haller. 

Seeing  this,  the  Ukrainian  delegation  addressed  a  note,  dated  May  21.  to  the 
Supreme  Council,  demanding  the  protection  of  the  Ukrainian  territory  against  the 
Polish  offensive. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  note,  this  very  day  the  Ukrainian  delegation  w;as  sum- 
moned before  the  Siipreme  Council  to  a  hearing.  The  Ukrainian  delegation  pre- 
sented the  events  in  Galicia  and  demanded  an  order  to  stop  immediately  the  Polish 
offensive. 

On  May  22,  the  Ukrainian  delegation  was  received  by  Clemenceau,  the  president 
of  the  conference,  who  notified  it  that  the  Supreme  Council  addressed  to  the  Polish 
Government  a  demand  to  give  explanation  in  the  matter  of  the  Polish  offensive. 

The  Polish  offensive,  of  course,  was  going  on.  Then  the  Extraordinary  Ukrainian 
delegation  sent  a  communication  to  Gen.  Botha,  the  president  of  the  committee  on 
the  Polish-Ukrainian  armistice,  asking  him  how  the  matters  stand  with  the  armis- 
tice. Gen.  Botha,  in  a  letter  dated  May  26  answered  that  the  Polish  Government 
rejected  the  plan  of  armistice,  and  that  the  question  was  referred  to  the  Supreme 
("ouncil. 

The  Extraordinary  Ukrainian  delegation  then,  on  May  27.  addressed  a  note  to  the 
Supreme  Council,  presenting  the  course  of  events  and  demanding  that  the  Supreme 
Council  stop  the  Polish  offensive  and  force  the  Poles  to  consent  to  the  armistice. 

On  June  5  it  was  reported  by  Paris  newspapers  that  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of 
the  Supreme  Council  about  the  Polish  offensive,  Pilsudski,  the  chief  of  the  Polish 
State  and  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Polish  army,  replied  that  the  Polish 
offensive  was  only  a  defense  against  the  Ukrainian  offensive. 

This  reply  was  a  sheer  mockery  at  the  true  state  of  affairs.  As  it  was  pointed  out 
by  us,  the  Ukrainian  army  since  the  time  the  answer  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
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March  19  had  been  received,  restricted  itaelf  all  the  time  to  the  defensive,  awaiting 
the  signing  of  the  armistice.  The  Polish  offensive  was  ordered  by  the  Polish  com- 
mander in  chief  Pilsudski  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  Polish  Diet,  which 
protested  against  the  armistice  and  demanded  the  offensive  in  order  to  occupy  whole 
Ukrainian  GaHcia. 

To  throw  the  true  light  upon  the  reply  of  Pilsudski  the  Extraordinary  Ukrainian 
del^iation  sent  to  the  Supreme  Council  the  note  of  June  6. 

The  Polish  army,  having  received  all  necessary  from  the  allied  powers,  began  to 
take  the  upper  hand  over  the  Ukrainian  army,  left  to  its  own  resources,  and  taken 
up  with  the  war  against  the  Russian  Bolsheviki. 

In  this  way  the  Poles  carried  the  war  against  the  Ukrainians  twice  against  the  will 
of  the  Supreme  Council.  The  first  time  after  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
March  19,  while  rejecting  the  Ukrainian  offer  at  armistice;  the  second  time  rejecting 
the  plan  of  armistice  offered  by  the  committee  on  Polish-Ukrainian  armistice. 

The  Ukrainian  Government,  having  declared  its  consent  to  the  plan  of  armistice, 
had  the  full  right  to  expect  that  from  this  moment  it  stands  under  the  protection  of 
the  Supreme  Council  and  that  the  Supreme  Council  will  order  the  Polish  Government 
to  stop  the  offensive  and  to  sign  the  armistice.  But  it  happened  otherwise.  After 
the  Poles  had  occupied  a  greater  part  of  Ukrainian  Gkdicia,  the  Supreme  Council, 
without  asking  at  all  the  ITla^nian  dele«ition,  having  carried  the  negotiations  with 
the  Polish  Government  only,  reached  on  June  25  the  following  decision: 

**To  protect  the  persons  and  the  property  of  the  peaceful  population  of  eastern 
Galicia  against  Bolsnevist  bands,  the  Supreme  Council  has  authorized  the  forces  of 
the  PoHm  Republic  to  carry  on  the  occupation  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  River 
Zbrucz.  The  present  authorization  does  not  prejudicate  in  any  way  the  decisions 
which  will  be  made  later  by  the  Supreme  Council  in  reference  to  the  political  status 
of  Galicia." 

To  this  decision  bjr  which  whole  Ukrainian  Galicia  was  delivered  to  the  Polish 
occupation,  the  Ukrainian  delegation  entered  a  protest  in  the  note  of  July  2.  The 
said  note,  after  adducing  the  evidence  to  the  fact  that  such  an  occupation  of  IJkrainian 
Galicia  is  a  violation  of  entity  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  and  an  outrage  committed 
on  the  Ukrainian  people,  protests  against  the  sanction  of  the  Polish  occupation  by 
the  Supreme  Council. 

The  Supreme  Council  further  decided  that  the  subcommittee  for  Polish  affairs  shall 
draw  "an  internal  status  for  eastern  Galicia."  To  the  meeting  of  the  said  subcom- 
mittee, which  was  held  on  July  3,  the  Ukrainian  delegation  received  an  invitation, 
statine  that  they  should  send  to  this  meeting  delegates  belonging  to  eastern  Galicia; 
i.  e.,  Dom  and  resident  in  the  said  Province.  Thus  the  UlCTainian  delegates  were 
denied  the  right  to  represent  eastern  Galicia  as  a  part  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic,  and 
only  those  members  of  the  delegation  who  were  bom  and  resident  in  Gralicia  were  to 
be  heard  by  the  subcommittee,  therefore  not  as  the  representatives  of  the  Ukrainian 
populace  or  eastern  Galicia. 

For  this  reason  the  ITkrainian  dele^tion  refused  to  take  part  in  the  mentioned 
meeting,  declaring  in  a  note  dated  July  3  that  eastern  Galicia  although  occupied  by 
force  by  the  Poles  is  a  part  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic. 

On  July  U  the  Ukrainian  delegation  received  an  official  notice  that  the  Supreme 
Council  reached  the  following  decision  in  the  question  of  eastern  Gralicia:  *'The 
Polish  Government  is  authorized  to  establish  in  eastern  Galicia  a  civil  government, 
after  having  fixed  with  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  an  agreement  wnose  clauses 
shall  guarantee  so  far  as  possible  the  autonomy  of  this  territory  and  the  religious  and 

Solitical  liberty  of  its  inhabitants.  This  agreement  shall  be  based  on  the  rignt  of  free 
isposition,  which,  in  the  last  resort,  the  inhabitants  of  eastern  Galicia  are  to  exercise 
regarding  their  political  allegiance.  The  period  at  which  such  a  right  shall  be  exer- 
cised shall  be  fixed  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  or  by  the  organ  to  which 
these  delegate  their  power." 

Against  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Coimcil  the  Ukrainian  delegation  entered  a 
protest  in  the  note  dated  July  15. 

Thus  the  Supreme  C/Ouncil  of  the  Peace  Conference  decided  the  controversy  for 
eastern  Galicia  in  fevor  of  the  Poles.  Such  decision  is  opposed  not  only  to  those 
principles  enunciated  by  President  Wilson  in  the  name  of  the  Allied  Powers,  viz. 
that  every  nationality  should  not  be  enslaved  by  any  other  nationality,  but  should 
possess  the  right  to  decide  freely  her  own  fate.  It  is  also  opposed  to  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  March  19,  1919,  in  which  the  Supreme  Council  promised  to 
mediate  between  Poland  and  Ukraine.  Instead  of  mediating,  the  Supreme  Council 
made  a  partisan  dedsion  favoring  Poland. 
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Had  Ukraine  and  Poland  each  left  to  her  own  powers  carried  a  war  far  eastern 
Galicia,  and  had  Poland  occupied  eastern  Galicia  as  a  victor  of  the  war,  such  solution 
would  be  unjust,  but  self-understood.  Poland  would  occupy  eastern  Galicia  **by 
right  of  might." 

Here,  however,  the  question  was  solved  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  which  has  proclaimed  herself  as  introducing  a  new  order  into  the  world 
in  the  name  of  rieht  ana  justice. 

We  ask,  Do  rignt  and  justice  require  that  the  Ukrainian  people,  who  number  about 
40,000,000,  and  are  therefore  one  of  the  largest  nationalities  of  Europe,  should  be 
dep^nved  of  the  right  to  build  the  State  of  their  own  and  that  they  should  be  forced 
again  into  subjection  from  which  they  had  delivered  themselves  with  their  own 
powers? 

Do  right  and  justice  require  that  the  Ukrainian  people  of  eastern  Galicia,  who 
threw  on  the  yoke  of  Poland  and  declared  their  will  to  constitute  with  sl\  Ukrainian 
people  one  UKrainian  Republic  should  be  forced  again  under  t^e  Polish  dominion? 

Do  right  and  justice  require  that  in  the  question  of  eastern  Galicia  should  decide 
not  the  will  of  the  overwhelming  Ukrainian  majority,  but  the  will  of  the  negilgible 
Polish  minority? 

Do  ri^ht  and  justice  require  that  the  Ukrainian  people  of  eastern  Galicia  be  de- 
livered into  the  dominion  of  very  same  Poland  against  which  they  have  been  at  war? 
Could  it  be  justly  expected  that  Poland,  which  for  centuries  has  sought  expansion 
to  the  east,  to  subju^te  the  Ukrainian  territory,  which  had  already  msmy  a  time 
destroyed  this  land  with  fire  and  sword,  that  this  Poland,  having  now  obtained  from 
the  Supreme  Coimcil  the  mandate  to  occupy  eastern  Galicia,  will  rule  heri  n  accord- 
ance with  right  and  justice? 

The  reality  tells  quite  different  story.  Ha\ing  oorupied  Eastern  GaUcia,  tlie 
Poles  with  fire  and  sword,  with  volleys  and  gallo'ws,  with  jails  and  coercions,  take 
revenge  on  the  LTcrainians  for  their  refusal  to  continue  imder  the  Poli^  dominion, 
for  their  desire  to  become  free.  Poland's  object  is  to  extirpate  the  Ukrainians  of 
Eastern  Gulicia  in  order  thus  to  safeguard  her  control  of  the  country. 

Delivering  Eastern  Galicia  under  the  Polish  rule,  did  the  Supreme  Council  take 
imder  consideration  the  fact  that  thus  it  delivers  all  the  Ukrainian  people  of  this 
coimtry  into  the  hands  of  their  enemy,  to  be  killed,  tortured,  persecuted,  without 
any  poaaible  protection  in  sight?  Should  one  even  suppose  that  the  Ukrainian 
people  have  no  right  to  freedom  and  independence,  even  then  the  consideration  of 
humanity  should  nave  recommended  to  grant  some  prote-'tion  to  those  millions  of 
the  Ukrainians,  with  whom  the  Polish  authorities  may  deal  in  the  way  they  please, 
pretending  before  the  Supreme  Council  that  they  ** are  destroying  Bobhevist  bands." 

It  is  stated  by  the  Supreme  Council  that  it  has  authorise  Poland  to  occupy  Eastern 
Galicia  in  order  to  protect  the  peaceful  population  affitinst  Bolshevist  bands.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  there  was  no  Bolshevism  in  Eastern  Galicia  under  the  rule 
of  the  Ukrainian  Government.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  Ukrainian  anny  of  Eastern 
Galicia  defending  the  country  against  the  Polish  invasion  from  the  west,  at  the  same 
time  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  against  the  invasion 
of  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  from  the  East.  And  after  Russian  Bolshevist  army  invaded 
XJknune,  penetrating  to  the  river  of  Zbrucz,  it  was  here  that  the  Ukrainian  army  of 
Eastern  Galicia  blocked  their  way  and  prevented  them  from  uniting  with  Hungarian 
Bolsheviki.  This  the  State  Secretariat  of  Western  Ukraine  has  done,  after  it  had 
rejected  favorable  offers  of  the  Bolshevist  governments  of  Riissia  and  HungarN'.  It 
was  done  in  belief  that  the  Supreme  Council  will  protect  Ukraine. 

While  in  all  siuroimding  countries,  not  only  in  Russia,  whence  Bolshevism  has 
flooded  a  part  of  Ukraine,  but  also  in  Poland,  Roumania,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and 
German  Austria  and  Germany  were  considerable  Bolshevist  movements,  just  the 
Directorate  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  was  the  power  which  stopped  the  'v^estward 
march  of  the  Bol8he\iki,  and  Eastern  Galicia  has  been  the  only  country  where  no 
Bolshevism  existed . 

This  will  \je  confirmed  by  futiu-e  historians  in  contradiction  to  the  lie  spread  broad- 
cast by  the  Poles  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  Supreme  Coimcil  the  permission  and 
assistance  to  root  up  the  Ukrainian  people  under  the  pretense  of  the  struggle  against 
Bolshevism. 

Future  historians  will  also  corroborate  our  statement  that  had  Ukraine  been  really 
Bolshevist,  then  Bolshevism,  not  stopped  by  Ukraine,  would  have  freely  flooded  all 
Poland,  Roumania,  and  Balkans,  would  have  joined  hands  with  Bolshe\'ism  of  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  German  Austria,  and  Germany.  Should  this  have  happened,  the 
present  situation  in  Europe  would  in  all  probability  be  different  than  it  is  now. 

Future  historians  will  have  also  to  confirm  that  if  this  had  not  happened,  it  was 
Ukraine's  merit  (from  the  standpoint  of  the  Allied  Powers,  and  her  fault  from  the 
standpoint  of  Bolsheviki). 
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Afl  a  reward  for  thia  service,  the  Supreme  Council  intends  to  divide  vrhole  Ukraine 
umemg  her  neighbors,  and  has  already  delivered  Eastern  Oalicia  under  Poland  occu- 
pation and  control. 

It  is  said  by  the  Supreme  Council  that  a  treatv  regarding  Eastern  Galicia  is  to  be 
made  between  Poland  and  the  Allied  Powers,  which  will  have  to  ^arantee  '^ as  far 
as  possible'*  her  autonomy  and  the  liberties  of  her  inhabitants.  \^eask:  Aren't  the 
people  of  Eastern  Galicia  a  nationality  which  is  entitled  to  the  right  to  decide  about 
themselves  or  are  thev  only  an  object  which  others  have  the  right  to  bareain  with 
without  asking  its  will?  Isn't  Eastern  Galicia  a  part  of  the  Ukranian  Republic; 
hasn't  she  her  own  government  that  the  fate  of  the  country  is  being  decided  without 
the  participation  of  the  la\rful  representatives  of  the  Ukrainian  people  and  lj:ie  con- 
trary to  their  iwill  dec  lared  in  an  unmistakable  manner?  Ajid  where  are  the  guaran- 
tee that  the  treaty  m\\  really  safeguard  the  interests  <rf  the  Ukrainian  people  and  that 
the  Polish  government  will  actually  earn-  it  out? 

The  Supreme  Council  promises  the  Ukrainians  of  Eastern  Galicia  that  the  treaty 
^ill  be  based  upon  the  principle  of  self-determination  to  be  carried  out  later. 

Thus  under  the  control  of  Poland,  which  is  an  enemy  of  the  Ukraiidaii  people, 
which  carried  on  a  war  against  Ukraine  to  occupy  Eastern  Galicia,  under  the  control 
of  this  very  Poland,  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Ualicia,  will  have  to  assert  their  rights 
of  self-determination.  Will  not  Poland  use  all  her  power  to  crush  the  Ukrainina 
population^  to  terrorize  them,  to  break  down  all  their  efforts  to  gain  independence, 
to  prevent  them  from  declaring  their  real  will?  And  after  the  Polish  Government 
win  have  prepared  everything,  could  it  possibly  be  supposed  that  it  will  issue  an 
order  "to  exercise  the  right  of  self -determination,"  when  Poland  will  be  sure  that 
such  action  will  decide  the  question,  should  Eastern  Galic  ia  belong  to  Poland  or  not? 

It  is  BO  clear  that  Poland,  having  gotten  possession  of  Eastern  Gaticia,  wOl  do  idl 
in  her  po"^er  to  assure  herself  forever  the  control  of  the  country — that  it  is  simply  a 
wonder  that  the  Supreme  Council  failed  to  take  cognizanc  e  of  it. 

It  happened  Eastern  Galicia,  a  Ukrainian  country'  from  time  immemorial,  a  part 
of  the  Ukrainian  Republic,  has  been  delivered  into  the  power  of  Poland.  It  is  up 
to  the  Supreme  Council  to  make  reparations  for  the  evil  done. 

Notes  Ufox  the  Ukrainian-Poush  Relations  in  Gaucia  DumiNO  thi  Last  25 

Ybars  (1895-1919). 

By  MiciiAEL  LozYNSKY,  Doctor  of  Laws,  imder-sccTetary  of  state  for  foreign  tffftlis  fior  West  UkraliM* 

Gaugia. 

Area. — ^The  area  of  Galicia  is  30,311  square  miles.* 

Population. — Galicia  had  in  1900  a  population  of  7,295,538.  The  two  principal 
nationalities  are  the  Poles  (45  per  cent)  and  the  Rutheniansr'  (42  per  cent),  the  former 
predominating  the  west  and  in  the  big  towns,  and  the  latter  in  the  east.' 

Galicia  had  in  1910  a  population  of  8,025,675;  Polee,  4,672,500  (58.55  percent); 
Ukrainians,  3,208,092  (40.20  per  cent). 

Seeming  increase  of  Polish  population  from  1900  to  1910,  13.55  per  cent. 

Seeming  decrease  of  Ukrainian  population  during  the  same  decacle  nearly  2  per  cent. 

Religion. — Census  of  1910:*  Roman  Catholics,  3,731,861  (46.50  per  cent);  Jews, 
871,906  (10.86  per  cent);  Greek  Catholics,  3,379,616  (42.11  per  cent). 

Since  Ukrainians  in  Galicia  are  moetlv  Greek  Catholic,  I\)les  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Jews  are  Jews,  it  follows  that  the  official  Polish  census  takers  had  to  enter  all  Roman 
Catholics,  all  Jews,  and  even  some  Greek  (catholics  as  Poles — in  order  to  obtain  "the 
official  proof"  that  Poles  are  in  the  majority  in  Galicia. 

History. — During  the  reign  of  Daniel  Komanovich  (1222-1266)  and  those  of  his  imme- 
diate successors  the  country  (Galicia  and  Lodomeria)  enjoyed  remarkable  prosperity 
and  attained  to  a  high  d^ee  of  civilization.  In  1340  the  house  of  Roman  died  out 
and  soon  after  Ctalicia  and  Lodomeria  came  under  the  sway  of  Cassimir  the  Great  of 
Poland,  and  except  for  an  interval  of  a  decade  and  a  half  (1370-1386)  formed  a  part  of 
Poland  till  the  first  partition  of  that  country  in  1772.* 

Agriculture. — Gahcia  is  more  purely  agricultural  than  any  other  of  the  Crown  lands 
•of  Austria,  no  less  than  77  per  cent  of  its  population  depending  for  a  living  directly 
on  the  soil.  The  unequal  aistribution  of  the  land  (in  Galicia)  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  while  one- third  of  the  cultivable  area  is  in  the  hands  of  lar^e  landholders  owning 
estates  of  over  1,400  acres  each,  about  one-half  consists  of  holdings  of  less  than  14 

» The  New  International  Encyclopedia,  second  edition,  1915,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  407,  8.  9. 
*  The  name  Ruthenlans  was  appupd  to  l^krainians  living  within  the  borders  of  Aastria-HnnKary,  the 
4ame  as  the  name  Pennsylvanians  Is  applied  to  Americans  U\'inir  In  the  State  of  IVnnsvlvania. 
»  Encyclopedia  Brlttanica,  eleventh  edition;  1911,  Vol.  X 1.  p.  401. 
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acres  in  extent.  This  state  of  affaiis,  together  with  the  industrial  backwardness  of 
the  country,  is  chiefly  responsible  for  tne  wretched  condition  of  the  agricultural 
classes.  Most  of  the  peasants  are  unable  to  make  a  living  from  their  small  farms,  and 
consequently  laige  numbers  are  obliged  to  emigrate  for  a  part  of  the  year  to  Russia. 
Russian  Poland,  and  Germany.  There  they  work  for  low  wages,  while  their  familiee 
attend  to  the  farms  at  home.^ 

All  large  landholders  in  Galicia  are  Polish. 

Fierce  struggle. — ^The  period  since  1848  has  been  marked  by  a  fierce  struggle  between 
the  Polish  and  Ruthenian  nationalities^  the  former  seeming  to  retain  their  almost 
absolute  ascendancy,  and  the  latter  striving  to  win  their  share  of  political  rights  and  a 
voice  in  the  Government. 

Preface. 

In  order  to  retain  possession  of  the  territories  of  Ukrainian  Galicia  now  occupied  by 
their  army,  the  Poles  have  lately  dared  affirm  that  relations  between  Ukrainians  and 
Poles  previous  to  the  war  were  constantly  growing  better.  That  East  Galicia  "lib- 
erated from  the  Ukrainian  Government  would  roetdily  accept  Polish  rule  and 
occupation. 

This  assertion  is  completelv  disproved  by  a  simple  expoe6  of  the  facts  that  have 
occurred  in  the  course  of  Uie  last  25  years. 

Pabis,  June  tSy  1919. 

Introduction. 

About  1870  an  agreement  was  reached  between  the  Poles  of  Austria  and  the  Hapsbui^ 
dynasty.  The  Poles  agreed  to  support  the  dynasty  and  the  monarchy;  in  exchange 
for  this  support  there  was  granted  them  unlimited  power  and  authority  over  the 
Ukrainian  people  of  Eastern  Galicia,  which  for  this  purpose  was  then  united  tx>  West 
Gralicia. 

This  feict  was  followed  by  a  score  of  years  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Poles. 
Then,  being  persuaded  that  20  years  of  oppression  had  made  the  Ukrainian  people 
more  condUatory  the  Poles  in  1890  proposed  a  Ukrainian-Polish  agreement.  The 
Ukrainians  were  promised  some  concessions  in  the  domain  of  public  instruction, 
some  rights  r^;arding  use  of  the  Ukrainian  tongue  in  the  courts  and  in  public  offices, 
participation  in  the  administration  and  in  the  department  of  justice.  It  is  evident 
that  all  these  concessions  were  reduced  to  a  minimum — "That  you  may  not  get  indi- 
gestion," was  the  cynical  remark  to  the  Ukrainian  deputies  by  the  then  governor  of 
Galicia,  the  Polish  Count  Casimir  Badeni. 

Weary  of  the  difficult  stru^le  they  had  been  obliged  to  wage  in  order  to  maintain 
the  national  existence  of  their  country,  the  Ukrainian  statesmen  accepted  this  agree- 
ment. But  disillusions  followed  rapidly.  It  became  clear  that  the  Poles  had  no 
intention  of  keeping  promises,  even  though  reduced  to  their  simplest  expression. 

The  Ukrainian  deputies  who  had  made  this  agreement  saw  themselves  forced  to 
again  join  the  opposition.  This  then  was  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  20  years  (189.5- 
1914)  of  an  Ukramian-Polish  strife  wavering  ever  fiercer. 

Polish  Methods. 

The  aim  of  Polish  policy  in  East  Galicia  ha«?  been: 

1.  To  annihilate  the  native  element  of  this  country  which  ban  been  Ukrainian  lor 
centuries  until  it  beconies  a  national  minority. 

2.  So  to  hinder  its  development  that  it  may  become  a  backward  body  deprived  of 
hieher  forms  of  life. 

For  the  attainment  of  thip  end  the  following?  measures  have  been  taken  by  the 
Polefl- 

T.  TnK  Political  Powkr. 

To  render  easier  the  suppreaaion  of  the  ITkrainian  element,  the  Poles  lirst  seized 
the  political  power  in  Galicia  and  alno  acquired  the  necessary  influence  over  the 
political  administration  in  Austria.  I^euislatinn  itself  aided  them  The  electwal 
system  in  the  Austrian  Parliament,  as  w^ell  as  the  electoral  syptem  in  the  Galicia  Diet, 
were  based  upon  the  reactionary  systems  of  the  hijjher  privileged  classes,  cspeciailly 
that  of  the  great  landed  proprietors.  From  the  fact  that  the  higher  classes  in  Galicia 
were  PolL**h  the  law  itself  thus  placed  the  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles;  but 
even  this  did  not  satisfy  them.  Ukrainian  opposition  in  the  Austrian  Parliament  as 
well  as  in  the  Galician  Diet  was  an  obstacle  \n  their  path  and  they  accordingly  sup- 
pressed it  by  very  simple  means. 

iThe  New  International  Encyclopedia,  second  edition,  1915,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  407, 8, 9. 
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At  the  elections  the  Ulnuinian  elerton  were  unable  to  get  to  the  urns,  and  in  caee 
they  insisted,  they  '^^ere  thrown  into  i)rison  and  then  condemned  for  the  crime  of 
having  offered  resistauce  to  the  authoritieci,  and  even  shot  upon  the  spot.  The  remilt 
naturally  was  that  both  in  the  Austrian  Parliament  and  the  Oalician  Diet  Trkrainian 
influence  was  a  mere  cipher.     All  political  power  was  usurped  by  the  Poles. 

II.  The  Department  of  Justice  .vnd  Public  Ofhcrs. 

Possessing  administrative  power  over  all  Galicb,  the  Pole?  held  all  the  position* 
in  the  department  oi  justice  and  all  other  public  ofliccs.  From  all  administrative 
positions  tne  Utaunians'were  wholly  excluded;  the  officials  were  all  Pole«.  Ukrain- 
ians were  admitted  to  some  poeitioiu*  in  the  department  of  justice,  but  only  in  limited 
number.  The  rule  was  that  the  highest  positions  were  not  accessible  to  the  I^krainianfl. 
The  Ukminian  employee  might  take  no  paH  in  national  life  under  penalty  of  dis- 
missal or  recall. 

In  this  way  all  executive  power  remained  always  in  the  hiinds  of  the  Poles. 

III.  Public  Ixhtruction. 

(a)  Primary  schooln. 

tn  Ukrainian  villages  lower  primary  schools  only  were  established,  and  even  those 
were  few  in  number.  The  inanualit,  even  those  in  the  I'krainian  language,  attacked 
the  national  sentiments  of  the  Ukrainians,  glorifying  Polish  domination  over  the 
Ukrainian  nation.  Teachers'  positions  were-moetly  re8er\'e*?  for  Poles.  Everywhere 
the  Polish  language  was  obligatory.  In  the  villages  ami  cities  there  was  not  a  single 
primary  school  of  higher  grade  with  iastruction  in  the  Ukrainian  tongue.  In  Polish 
schools  not  any  attention  was  paid  to  the  Ukrainian  childrt* n. 

(6)  The  higher  schools'. 

In  1868  the  Galician  Diet  pa^d  a  law  in  accordance  with  which  instruction  in  the 
high  schools  and  in  the  technical  schools  of  Galicia  should  be  only  in  the  Polish  langu- 
age and  that  the  higher  grade  schools  where  instruction  was  given  in  lluuinian  might 
be  established  only  by  special  authorization  of  the  Diet.  At  the  time  of  the  paaaa^ 
of  this  law  there  was  in  Galicia  only  one  Ukrainian  school  of  higher  grade,  that  at  Lviv 
(Lemberg).  Since  that  time  the  Polish  majority  in  the  Diet  has  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  but  four  Llcrainian  higher  schools:  At  Peremyshl  (1888),  Kolomea  (1892), 
Temopil  (1898),  Stavislaviv  (1895).  It  must  be  added  that  it  was  at  the  cost  of  a 
struggle  lasting  for  years  that  a  single  Ukrainian  higher  school  was  obtained  from  the 
Diet. 

During  the  half  century  of  Polish  administration  in  Galicia  (1868-1918),  authoriza- 
tion was  granted  the  Ukrainians  for  the  creation  of  only  5  higher  schools,  while  in 
the  same  space  of  time  almost  100  Polish  schools  have  come  into  being. 
Attendance  at  these  schools  was  made  difficult  for  the  LTotiinian  children  by  two  facts: 
In  the  first  place,  instruction  was  given  in  a  foreign  language  (Polish),  and  the  Ukrain- 
ians were  also  submitted  to  unfair  treatment. 

(c)  The  university. 

The  University  of  Lviv,  established  by  the  Austrian  Government,  gave  instruction 
until  the  year  1860  in  the  German  language;  upon  abolition  of  German  as  medium  of 
instruction,  the  Poles  seized  the  university,  leaving  only  a  few  chairs  to  the  instruc- 
tion ^iyen  in  Ukrainian.  Theoretically  the  creation  of  new  chaira  employing  the 
Ukrainian  tongue  in  their  instruction  depended  upon  the  decision  of  the  council  of 
the  university.  In  reality,  however,  the  latter  in  the  course  of  the  last  25 
years,  has  permitted  no  new  Ukrainian  chair.  About  1900  the  Ukrainians  asked  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Ukrainian  university  separate  from  the  Polish  university. 
AH  the  Poles  rose  with  the  greatest  fury  against  tnis  request.  The  battle  was  waged 
in  the  Austrian  Parliament,  in  the  (valician  Diet,  and  by  public  manifestations;  even 
in  the  bosom  of  the  university.  They  even  dared  to  organize,  under  the  placid  eye  of 
the  university  authorities,  combatant  corps  among  the  Polish  students  who  were  to 
disperse  by  means  of  revolver  shots  the  Ukrainian  students'  demonstrations  in  favor 
of  the  foundation  of  an  Ukrainian  university. 

Thus  by  their  policy  in  the  domain  of  public  instruction,  in  pursuance  of  a  long- 
nourished  plan,  the  Poles  thus  hindered  the  educational  development  of  the  Ukrainian 
people. 

When  they  now  maintain  that  this  race  does  not  possess  within  itself  sufficient 
intelligence  and  intellectual  strength  to  form  a  State,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  is  directly  the  sad  consequence  of  their  premeditated  policy  consequentially 
exercised  in  all  their  dealings  with  the  LTcrainians. 
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IV.  Religion. 

The  Ukrainian  people  in  East  Galicia  belong  to  the  Catholic  re^liiou  of  the  Greek 
rite;  the  Poles  also  are  of  the  Catholic  religion,  but  of  the  Latin  nte.  Dogmatic  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  churches  are  nonexistent.  There  are  ritual  differences  only 
between  them.  The  Greek  Catholic  Church  bears  tlie  national  Ukrainian  character; 
the  Latin  Catholic  Church  the  national  Polish  character.  The  Poles  have  profited 
by  this  to  make  of  the  Latin  Church  an  instrument  for  Polonization. 

The  Ukrainians  who,  from  the  force  of  the  situation,  were  completely  dependent 
upon  the  Poles  (servants,  agricultural  laborers,  factory  hands,  petty  emplovees), 
were  compelled  by  the  Poles,  under  penalty  of  losing  their  .places,  to  join  tne  Latin 
Church.  In  this  manner  the  Ukrainians,  by  joining  the  Latin  Church,  became  Polon- 
ized. 

The  Ukrainian  Church 'and  the  Ukrainian  cler^  in  comparison  with  the  Polish 
clergy  were  continually  kept  in  a  state  of  humibation.  The  Polish  administration 
endeavored  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  Ukrainian  priests  among  the  Ukrainian 
population.  It  has  happened  that  the  Polish  administration,  aided  by  the  gendarmes, 
nas  dispersed  the  worshippers  in  attendance  upon  religious  service  (as  for  example 
in  1907,  at  the  inauguration  of  Narodny  Dim,  a  national  institution,  in  the  little  city  of 
Kopychynci).  The  Ukrainian  priests  were  always  arrested  in  cases  where  they  made 
themselves  aefenders  of  the  national  interests  of  the  people,  as,  for  example,  at  elec- 
tions, and  these  arrests  were  invariably  conducted  with  great  brutality;  the  priests 
were  put  in  bonds  to  lessen  their  authority. 

V.  Rights  op  the  Ukrainian  Language. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Austria  the  Ukrainian  langua^.had  some  rights  in  civil 
administration.  For  instance,  the  Ukrainian  citizen  enj^oyed  the  ri^ht  to  address 
himself  to  public  departments  of  the  civil  administration  m  the  Ukramian  language, 
either  orally  or  in  writing,  and  the  officials  were  to  use  the  Ukrainian  tongue  in  the 
exercise  of  their  office. 

But  in  reality  every  Ukrainian  who  attepmted  to  take  advantage  of  this  law  found 
himself  b^t  by  numerous  annoyances.  To  demands  written  in  Ukrainian  the  Polish 
functionaries  Either  did  not  reply  at  all  or  replied  unfavorably.  The  answers  were 
ordinarily  written  in  Polish.  Sometimes  the  Ukrainians  refused  to  accept  them. 
The  Pohsh  officials  would  then  resort  to  subterfuge,  typewriting  the  addresses  in 
Ukrainian,  while  the  contents  were  couched  in  the  Polish  language.  When  verbal 
information  was  in  question,  the  official  would  angrily  declare  that  he  did  not  imder^ 
stand  the  Ukrainian  langauge,  or,  still  more  simply,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  use  it. 

To  demand  of  him  that  he  use  this  language  meant  to  set  him  against  oneself  and 
against  the  business  under  consideration. 

In  short,  although  theoretically  admitted,  the  Ukrainian  language  was  as  a  matter 
of  fact  but  rarely  used. 

VI.  Agrarian  CoNDrnoNs. 

East  Galicia  is  a  land  of  peasants.  The  peasants  have  too  little  land  to  be  able  to 
cultivate  their  fields  accor(Uiig  to  modem  methods,  for  a  large  nart  of  the  land  is  in 
the  hwids  of  ^reat  landholders.  The  small  proprietors  are  Ukrainians,  the  great, 
Polish.  A  rational  agrarian  policy  should  aim  at  buying  up  the  great  estates  and 
parceling  them  out  among  the  peasants  in  order  to  give  them  the  size  necessary  for 
rational  cultivation.  The  agrarian  policy  of  the  Poles  followed  a  diametrically  oppo- 
site direction;  it  ruined  the  Ukrainian  peasant  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  emigrate  and 
make  room  for  Polish  colonization.  The  Poles  hoped  thus  to  obtain  after  a  while  a 
numerical  majority  in  East  Galicia. 

Taxes  crushed  the  Ukrainian  peasant,  who  was  already  so  weak  economically. 
Every  day  he  mortgaged  his  land  more  and  more  till  he  was  obliged  to  sell  it  and  to 
emigrate  to  America.  The  Polish  majority  of  the  Diet  did  nothing  and  did  not  want 
to  do  anything  to  help  the  Ukrainian  peasant.  Quite  on  the  contrary,  the  Polish 
press  rejoiced  loudly  whenever  such  emigration  changed  the  numerical  proportion  in 
favor  of  the  Polirii  element.  Moreover,  the  place  given  up  by  Ukrainian  peasants 
was  at  once  taken  by  Polish  settlers. 

But  the  Ukrainian  intellectuals  have  at  last  succeeded  in  organizing  the  peaaant 
class  and  improving  their  economical  status.  Ukrainian  credit  associations  were 
formed  in  order  to  a«dst  them  in  acquiring  new  land.  And  so  the  Poles  listened  only 
to  this  command :  Do  not  sell  any  land  to  Ukrainian  farmers.  When  some  great  landed 
proprietor  consented  to  sell  his  land  to  Ukrainian  peasants  the  Polish  press  vilified 
him,  calling  him  traitor  and  reproaching  him  with  having  handed  over  the  land  to 
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the  enemy.  With  the  aasifltance  of  the  Polish  administration ,  Polish  credit  aseociations 
were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  buying  back  the  large  rural  estates  and  colonizing  them 
by  Poles. 

Thus  the  way  was  barred  which  might  enable  Ukrainian  peasants  to  acquire  land. 
The  latter  were  condemned  to  economic  ruin,  to  emigration  to  America,  or  seeking 
means  of  support  in  the  citv,  to  accepting  an  inferior  position,  with  the  great  Polish 
proprietors  or  with  the  well-to-do  Polish  farmers. 

VIT.  Industry  and  Commerce. 

In  Galicia,  as  everywhere  in  Austria,  commerce  and  industry  were  subject  to  the 
system  of  licenses.     It  was  almost  impossible  for  an  Ukrainian  to  obtain  a  license. 

As  we  have  said,  there  was  a  steady  emigration  from  fast  Galicia.  Hundreds  of 
enumeration  offices  exploited  the  Ukrainian  peasants  frigbtfullv.  Nevertheless,  the 
Polfih  administration  would  never  permit  tno  creation  of  an  X'krainian  emioration 
office,  for  it  might  have  been  helpful  to  Ukrainian  peasants. 

When  an  Ukrainian  succeeded  in  establishing  aii  industrial  enterprise,  the  Polish 
population  boycotted  him.  Polish  enterprises  a(Tepted  Ukrainian  workers  or  clerks 
only  when  they  lacked  Polish  help.  But  even  in  tnat  oa.se  thev  were  compelled  to 
work  on  Ukrainian  holidays,  to  jom  PoUsh  societies,  to  send  their  children  to  Polish 
schools,  to  contribute  to  Polish  national  institutions,  to  change  their  religions  rites,  etc. 
He  who  refused  was  discharged.  It  was  es])pria]ly  the  muniripal  couniul  of  Lviv 
which  applied  this  s>'3tem  to  the  Ukrainian  w  )rker<. 

VIII.  The  Polish  Political  Parties. 

Precisely  during  this  period,  from  1895  to  1914,  the  first  pla<  e  among  the  Polish 
political  parties  was  occupied  bv  the  Pan-Polish  party  of  Mr.  Drnowski.  Sine  e  1902 
this  party  controls  the  greatest  rolish  paper  Slowo  PoL^kie.  It  announces  that  the 
sacred  duty  of  the  Polish  polic>'  with  reference  to  the  I'krainian  people  is  to  enlarge 
the  *'  Polish  possession  "  in  East  Galicia  and  means  by  tliat  PolL'h  dominion  jwlitically, 
culturallv  and  economically.  The  reinforcement  of  such  a  position  was  to  make, 
ultimately,  of  East  Galicia  a  Polish  land  with  an  Ukrainian  minority.  The  means 
employed  by  the  Pan-Polish  party  to  attain  this  end  were  the  most  brutal.  The  Pan- 
PoUsh  press  declared  openly  tliat  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  Prussian  methods  in  the 
fight  against  ttie  Ukrainians.  One  of  the  theorists  of  tliis  party,  Mr.  Balcki,  invented 
for  the  promulgation  of  his  ideas  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  "national  egoism  "  as 
the  supreme  guiding  principle  of  national  politics.  This  principle  has  become  the 
national  basis  of  ail  Polish  parties  with  reference  to  the  Ukrainians.  The  rivalry  of 
parties  consisted  in  proving  that  only  a  party  with  such  principles  could  fight  success- 
nilly  agidnst  the  Ukrainians  and  in  reproaching  the  other  parties  for  their  spirit  of 
conciUatian  with  reference  to  the  Ukrainians.  This  philosophy  of  national  egoism 
was  adopted  by  all  parties,  not  excepting  the  Socialists.  The  last  10  years  preceding 
the  war,  the  Polish  Socialists  tried  in  every  way  possible  to  prevent  the  Ukrainian 
Socialists  from  organizing  the  Ulouinian  urban  proletariat  independently  of  the  Polish 
proletariat. 

IX.  Social  Relations. 

Ukrainian  and  Polish  societies  live  an  entirely  separate  life.  The  Ukrainians  meet 
in  Ukrainian  societies  and  or^nizations  and  the  Poles  in  Polish  societies  and  organi- 
zations. There  is  no  connection  between  Ukrainians  and  Poles.  Even  in  restaurants 
and  caf^s  they  avoid  eacn  other.  During  the  last  25  years,  there  have  been  almost  no 
intermarriages ;  if  there  have  been  some  they  are  truly  unfortunate  exceptions.  Either 
the  Ukndnian  must  submit  to  the  ideas  of  the  Pole,  or  there  results  a  conflict  of  nation- 
alities between  husband  and  wife  and  between  brothers  and  sisters.  There  are  families 
in  which  the  Polish  father  has,  during  the  present  war,  sent  his  son  against  the  Ukrain- 
ians while  the  Ukrainian  mother  prayed  for  the  military  success  of  her  native  countrj', 
or  vice  versa. 

Thb  Principal  Facts  in  the  Ukranian-Polish  Struoole  (1895-1914). 

1895. — ^The  Polish  administration  prevented  the  Ukrainian  peasants  from  taking 
part  in  the  elections  of  the  Galician  Diet.  For  this  purpose  they  resorted  to  whole- 
aale  arrests  and  political  trials.  In  consequence  only  three  Ukrainian  deputies  of 
the  opposition  were  elected.  In  addition  to  these  deputies,  there  were  also  elected 
a  few  others  who  were  in  favor  of  the  agreement  of  1890,  this  with  the  help  of  the 
Poles. 

The  exasperation  which  these  electoral  methods  created  among  the  Ukrainians 
diowed  itseu  in  the  sending  of  a  very  numerous  deputation  to  Vienna.    It  was  com- 
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posed  of  several  hundreds  of  peasants,  priests,  and  intellectuals,  and  their  purpose 
was  to  present  to  the  emperor  a  memoir  in  which  the  abuses  of  Polish  autiionties 
during  the  election  period  were  set  forth;  but  Casimir  Badeni,  who  was  then  prime 
minister,  succeeded  in  preventing  the  reception  of  this  deputation  by  the  emperor. 

1897. — ^The  elections  to  the  Austrian  Parliament  brought  about  a  repetition  of  elec- 
toral terrorizing  in  order  to  hinder  the  Ukrainian  peasants  from  taking  part  in  the 
elections.  The  peasants,  profiting  bv  their  experience  of  1895,  began  to  resist  in  a 
body.  In  many  localities  the  gendarmes  fired  upon  the  peasants;  several  were 
killed  and  many  wounded.  Amon^  the  most  notorious  murders  was  that  of  Peter 
Stasuk  at  Tchernief ,  district  of  Stanislaviw.  After  the  elections,  trials  of  Ukrainian 
peasants  took  place,  and  the  total  of  the  prison  sentences  amount^  to  more  than  a 


)nly 
Ukrainian  nationality. 

1900. — In  1900  elections  for  the  Austrian  Parliament  took  place.  A^ain  the  same 
methods  were  repeated.  Ukrainian  peasants  are  not  allowed  to  vote;  UKrainian  elec- 
tors are  arrested  wholesale;  political  trials  are  instituted  against  them.  Only  four 
Ukrainian  deputies  of  the  opposition  appear  in  parliament  and  some  Ukrainians  who 
are  in  the  service  of  the  Poles. 

1901. — Elections  to  the  Galician  Diet  proceed  in  the  same  manner. 

At  the  University  of  Lviv  takes  place  (November,  1901),  an  exodus  of  Ukrainian 
students.  At  the  beginning  of  the  semester  the  Ukrainian  students  ask  the  president 
for  permission  to  hold  their  meeting  in  one  of  the  halls,  in  order  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  Ukrainian  University.  They  are  refused.  The  Ukrainian  students  paid  no 
attention  to  this  refusal.  Then  the  president  decided  to  have  the  meeting  dispersed 
by  the  janitors  of  the  university  and  the  Polish  students.  He  issued  thereupon  a 
proclamation  in  which  he  called  the  Ukrainian  students  "savages."  As  a  protest 
against  this  proclamation  the  Ukrainian  students  left  the  University  of  Lviv  and 
entered  other  Austrian  universities. 

1902. — All  over  East  (jalicia  general  agricultural  strikes  occurred.  The  Ukrainian 
peasants  refused  to  work  on  the  land  of  the  g^eat  Polish  proprietors.  The  strikes 
assumed  a  national  character  and  turned  into  a  fight  of  the  Ukrainian  peasants  against 
the  Polish  proprietors.  The  Polish  authorities  tried  to  stop  the  strike  by  force  of 
arms;  gendarmes  and  soldiers  were  sent  against  the  peasants.  Arrests  took  place  in 
the  villages;  neither  old  men,  nor  women,  nor  children  were  spared.  They  were 
handcuffed  and  led  in  long  lines,  tied  together  by  long  poles.  These  processions 
recalled  the  methods  of  the  Mongolian  hordes  who  led  the  Ukrainian  population  into 
slavery  in  the  same  manner.  The  tot^  of  prison  sentences  amounted  to  several 
centuries  of  imprisonment. 

Similar  strike  agitations  were  repeated  every  year.  The  Polish  authorities  sup- 
pressed them  by  the  same  methods. 

1903. — The  manifestion  of  the  Ukrainian  students  against  Mr.  Fialek,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university,  was  offensive  on  the  part  of  the  Ukrainian  students.  Being 
provoked,  they  threw  rotten  eggs  at  him.  The  authorities  of  the  university  took 
the  matter  before  the  courts  ana  some  Ukrainian  students  were  sentenced  to  prison. 

1904. — ^While  Koerber,  the  president  of  the  Austrian  Council  of  Ministers,  was  in 
Lviv  (August,  1904),  there  took  place  in  that  city  a  meeting  of  Ukrainian  delegates 
of  the  whole  country  in  order  to  protest  against  the  Polish  method  of  eovemment. 
After  the  meeting,  a  procession  passed  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  governor 
of  GaUcia,  the  rolisn  count,  Andrew  Potocki,  ordered  the  procession  to  be  broken 
up  by  the  soldiers.    The  last  act  of  these  events  took  place  before  the  courts. 

1905-1907. — A  great  Ukrainian  movement  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage  for  the 
Austrian  Parliament  takes  place.  The  governor,  Andrew  Potocki,  suppresses  this 
movement  by  the  gendarmes  and  soldiers.  He  makes  in  person  the  tour  of  the  coun- 
try, assembling  the  peasant  delegates  and  threatening  tnem  ^dth  the  gallows.  In 
order  to  disperse  the  meetings  of  peasants,  the  gendarmes  and  soldiers  used  their 
arms  frequently.  In  the  village  of  Ladske,  in  the  district  of  Towmacz,  five  peasants 
were  killed  by  rifle  shots. 

1908. — ^This  year  saw  demonstrations  of  Ukrainian  students  at  the  university 
(March,  1906),  provoked  by  the  refusal  of  the  president  to  permit  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  Ukrainian  University.  These  demonstrations  ended  in 
a  regular  battle  between  the  Polish  and  Ukrainian  students.  The  same  events  were 
repeated  in  December,  1906. 

1907. — In  January,  1907,  the  protest  of  the  Ukrainian  students  of  the  University 
of  Lviv  was  renewed.  This  time  the  Ukrainian  students  losing  patience  demolished 
the  reception  hall  and  beat  the  professors.    The  president  asked  for  the  help  of  the 
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police;  the  latter  arrested  all  the  Ukrainian  students  and  threw  them  into  prison, 
where  they  were  kept  until  the  trial  should  take  place.  As  the  examination  was 
dragging  on,  the  Ukrainians  protested  by  a  hunger  strike. 

The  affair  became  known  throughout  tne  whole  State  and  even  beyond  its  borders. 
Then  the  court  decided  to  free  tne  students.  Later  on,  some  of  the  students  were 
sentenced  to  severe  imprisonment. 

The  Polish  writer,  Henry  Sienkiewicz,  wishing  to  disparage  the  Ukrainian  students, 
wrote  in  the  Vienna  paper  "Die  Zeit "  that  the  hunger  strike  of  the  Ukrainian  students 
had  been  a  mere  sham,  and  that  in  reality  the  students  held  banquets  and  guzzled 
champagne.  The  Ukrainian  students  sued  him  before  the  court  at  Vienna,  which 
sentenced  Sienkiewicz  for  slander. 

1908. — At  the  beginninj?  of  the  vear,  elections  for  the  Diet  of  Galicia  took  place. 
The  Ukrainians  ma^e  a  vigorous  electoral  campaii^  in  which  the  slogan  was  ^'uni- 
versal suffrage  for  the  Galician  Diet."  The  Galician  governor,  Andrew  Potooki, 
decided  to  make  the  victory  of  the  Ukrainian  candidates  impossible  by  every  means 
in  his  power.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  the  Ukrainain  deputy,  Eugene 
Olesnytskj',  he  declared  that  he  would  prepare  for  the  Ukrainians  a  second  **Bere- 
stetchke"  (during  the  war  of  Khmelelnytsky  the  Poles  had  defeated  the  Ukrainian 
army  near  Berestetchko).  The  gendarmes  prevented  the  electors  from  voting, 
shooting  some.  The  beet  known  is  the  murder  of  Marko  Kahanetz  in  the  district  of 
Bouchach. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1908,  the  Ukrainian  student  Miroslav  Sichinsky  obtained  an 
audience  with  the  Polish  governor,  Andrew  Potocki,  and  killed  him  with  a  revolver 
shot.  He  gave  a  very  concise  and  clear  explanation  of  his  deed:  "The  assassination 
of  Kahanetz  called  for  the  death  of  Potocki." 

The  whole  Ukrainian  societv  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  deed  of  Sichinsky 
and  the  people  glorified  him  like  a  national  hero. 

The  Poles  in  their  turn  directed  their  wrath  against  the  whole  Ukrainian  nation, 
calling  it  a  "nation  of  assassins."  Wherever  the  Ukrainians  depended  in  any  way 
upon  the  Poles,  they  were  rigorously  persecuted.  At  the  risk  of  losing  their  positions, 
the  Ukrainians  employed  in  public  service,  in  private  and  public  institutions,  were 
compelled  to  join  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  to  become  Polonized. 

Sichinsky  was  sentenced  to  death.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Ukrainian  deputies, 
the  emperor  pardoned  him  and  commuted  his  death  sentence  to  imprisonment  for 
20  years.     Later,  Sichinsky  escaped  and  lives  now  in  the  United  States. 

The  mental  condition  of  that  time  may  be  shown  by  the  following  example:  In 
December,  1908,  the  rumor  was  spread  that  the  government  had  the  intentiin  of 
making  a  concession  to  the  Ukrainians  by  making  two  Ukrainian  assistant  prof oesfrs 
full  professors.  The  Polish  students  showed  their  dissatisfaction  by  throwing  rotten 
eggs  at  the  Galician  governor,  Bobrzynski,  an  eminent  Polish  politician,  at  theoccasii  n 
of  his  official  visit  at  the  university. 

1910. — On  July  1,  1910,  there  occurred  Another  demonstration  of  the  Ukrainian 
students  who  voiced  their  wish  to  see  the  foundation  of  the  Ukrainian  University. 

The  Polish  students  at  the  invitation  of  the  president  of  the  university  got  up  a 
counterdemonstration.  Revolver  shots  were  nred.  The  Ukrainian  student  Adam 
Kotsko  was  killed.  Others  were  wounded.  The  police  surrounded  the  imiversity 
and  arrested  all  the  Ukrainian  students. 

1911.— In  consequence  of  this  demonstration,  a  lawsuit  was  started  against  101 
Ukrainian  students.  This  lawsuit  lasted  a  few  months.  The  Ukrainian  students 
were  sentenced. 

1910-1914. — The  Ukrainian  deputies  of  the  Galician  Diet  fight  for  universal  suffrage. 
Every  year  at  every  session  of  the  Diet,  the  Ukrainian  deputies  block  proceedings  in 
order  to  obstruct  tne  sessions.  The  purpose  of  such  obstructions  is  to  compel  the 
Polish  deputies  to  accept  universal  sunrage.  But  the  Ukrainian  deputies  are  too  few 
in  number  to  obtain  any  result:  and  so  they  accepted  a  compromise  in  1914  which 
compromise  increases  the  number  of  Ukrainian  deputies.    The  purpose  of  this  com- 

Eromise  was  to  bring  into  the  Diet  a  larger  number  of  Ukrainian  deputies  who  would 
egin  anew  the  light  for  universal  suffrage  with  increased  ardor  and  vigor  as  their 
chances  of  success  would  be  increased. 

The  Poles  Against  the  Ukrainians  During  the  War  1914-1918. 

The  Pole^  of  Gahcia  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  World  War  in  order  to  deal  u 
death  blow  to  the  Ukrainian  population.  The  Polish  authorities  declared  the  whole 
Ukrainian  population  traitors  to  Austria  because  they  considered  them  Russophiles. 
and  then  began  their  persecution.  At  the  command  of  these  authorities,  Ukrainian 
peasants,  pnests,  and  intellectuals  were  arrested  wholesale  and  were  sent  to  concentra- 
tion camps  where  the  majority  found  a  frightful  death  as  a  result  of  epidemics.  Man> 
others,  also  arrested  were  brought  before  courts-martial  at  the  denunciation  of  ihtj 
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civil  authoritiee.  In  these  courts-martial  sat  maoy  Polish  officers.  One  militar>* 
judp:e  alone,  the  Polish  lawyer  Zagorski,  has  pronounced  more  than  200  death  sentences 
against  Ukrainian  peasants  and  witnessed  personally  their  hanging.  The  number  of 
the  victims  of  the  Polish  authorities  amounts  to  several  tens  of  thousands. 

All  the  authority  which  the  Austrian  Government  had  given  to  the  Poles  was  used 
by  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  the  Ukrainian  element  by  making  them 
appear  traitors  to  the  cause  of  Austria. 

When  the  Austrians  had  taken  Galicia  back  from  the  Russians  and  wanted  to 
restore  the  land  that  had  ^een  devastated  by  war.  the  Poles  ruined  the  Ukrainians 
economically.  The  money  allotted  by  the  Austrian  Government  to  repair  the  de- 
struction was  iised  by  the  Polish  authorities  in  repairing  merely  the  large  Polish 
landed  estates  and  Polish  city  industries.  As  for  the  Ukrainian  peasants,  they 
received  nothing  and  had  to  seek  refuge  in  cabins  where  typhus,  the  result  of  many 
privations,  caused  manv  \'icrims.  The  Ukrainian  manufacturers  were  not  included 
in  the  distribution  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  restoration  any  more  than  artisans 
and  merchants. 

During  the  war,  the  Austrian  Government  issued  the  following  orders  according  to 
which  the  land  was  to  be  cultivated:  Local  authorities  were  authorized  to  take  any 
measure  to  compel  farmers  and  farm  laborers  to  devote  themselves  to  work  in  the 
fields.  The  Polish  authorities  took  advantage  of  these  orders  and  obliged  the 
Ukrainian  peasants  to  cultivate  the  estates  of  the  great  Polish  proprietors.  Gend- 
armes gathered  the  peasant  women  (all  men  being  at  the  front)  carrying  them  off 
from  their  own  fields  and  for  the  moderate  wage  of  1  to  3  crowns  a  day  they  compelled 
them  to  work  in  the  fields  of  the  large  Polish  landowners.  This  \aolence  caused  in 
the  whole  cotmtry  revolts  of  the  people  which  were  repressed  by  arms  and  wholesale 
arrests. 

In  general  the  Polish  yoke  weighed  during  the  war  more  heax-ily  on  the  Ukrainians 
of  East  Galicia  than  ever.  The  roles,  to  whom  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  had 
promised  East  Galicia,  treated  the  Ukrainian  people  like  cattle  intended  for  eternal 
slavery. 

The  Ukrainian-Polish  War. 

The  proclamation  of  Ukrainian  rule  in  East  Galicia  and  the  union  of  our  republic 
with  the  Ukrainian  Republic  were  acclaimed  by  the  Ukrainian  peasantry  with  the 
liveliest  enthusiasm  because  this  signified  liberation  from  the  Polish  yoke.  To  the 
appeal  of  the  Ukrainian  Government,  all,  young  and  old,  responded  joyously,  enrolling 
themselves  in  the  Ukrainian  army  to  free  their  natal  soil  from  Polish  invasion. 
Ukrainian  soldiers  from  the  Austrian  army,  who  for  some  years  had  not  seen  their 
families,  left  directly,  without  firat  going  home,  the  Russian  front  and  the  Italian 
front  in  order  to  participate  in  the  struggle  which  should  drive  the  Poles,  out  They 
passed  an  entire  rigorous  winter  in  the  trenches,  without  clothing  and  shoes,  repu  sing 
the  attacks  of  the  roles,  often  inflicting  serious  blows  upon  them. 

For  the  Ukrainian  peasantry,  this  was  a  war  against  the  liereditanr  enemy. 

The  Poles  speak  much  of  the  atrocities  practiced  by  the  Ukrainian  soldiers. 
Against  these  accusations  we  must  protest  energetically;  the  Ukrainian  army  is 
perfectly  disciplined  and  has  waged  war  in  conformity  with  international  principles. 
The  Ukrainian  Government  has  seen  to  it  that  no  excesses  have  been  committed  by 
the  army. 

If  there  was  a  single  exception,  we  can  only  see  in  it  the  innate  animosity  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  a^inst  the  Polish  element. 

And  even  one  such  exception  would  pale  into  nothingness  compared  with  the  plan 
systematically  employed  against  the  Ukrainians  upon  their  own  territory  by  the 
Polish  civil  and  military  authorities.  At  Lviv,  from  the  22d  of  November,  1918, — that 
is,  from  the  first  day — all  Ukrainian  societies  and  organizations  were  at  the  mercy  of 
Polish  soldiery.  Nothing  has  survived.  I  cite,  for  instance,  those  schools  which  w^e 
supported  by  the  Ukraiman  Pedagogic  Society,  "which  were  so  demolished  that  there 
now  remain  but  the  four  walls,  bare  and  dilapidated,  with  broken  window  panes. 

To  the  misdeeds  of  the  soldiery,  there  followed  the  tyrannical  orders  of  the  civil 
authorities.  Upon  order  of  the  Polish  Grovemment,  Ukrainian  associations  and 
organizations  were  closed  with  the  exception  of  the  banks.  The  publication  of 
the  newspapera  was  forbidden;  then,  a  little  later,  they  were  authorized  to  appear 
only  upon  the  condition  that  the  Ukrainian  text  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
same  text  in  Polish  lettera.  The  majority  of  the  Ukrainian  papers  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  such  humiliating  restrictions  and  preferred  to  cease  appearing.  Soon  but  two 
papers  were  appearing  of  the  Ukrainian  Social-Democratic  Party,  which  cherished 
the  hope  that  tne  head  of  the  Polish  Republic,  the  Socialist  Pilsudzld,  would  at  last 
show  some  justice  to  Ukraine.  Vain  hope.  These  papers  were  suspended  in  their 
turn,  their  editors  arested,  and  accused  of  gross  crimes  against  tne  esdety  of  the 
Polish  State. 
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From  time  to  time  there  occurred  on  the  part  of  the  Polish  authoritiee  a  syBtematic 
hunt  after  prominent  Ukrainians,  with  subsequent  deportation  to  concentration  camps. 
This  terror  was  carried  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Polish  Commandant  Roiwadowski 
actually  invited  by  means  of  a  special  letter,  accompanied  by  the  moet  violent  threats, 
the  Metropolitan  of  the  Ukrainians,  A.  Sheptytsky,  to  range  himself,  together  with 
his  clergy,  on  the  side  of  the  Polish  oppressors. 

In  short,  Ukrainian  life  stopped  completely. 

In  the  country  it  was  still  worse.  The  entire  population  was  a  prey  to  the  excesses 
of  the  soldiers  of  Poland .  Woe  to  the  village  that  passes  from  the  hands  of  the  Ukrain- 
ians into  the  hands  of  the  Poles.  The  cottsgee  are  in  flames,  the  air  is  rent  by  the 
cries  of  the  peasants  beaten  with  scourges.  Thus  it  is  that  insurgents  against  rolii^ 
authority  are  punished.  Military  conventions,  the  rights  of  the  people  are  trodden 
under  foot.  To  realize  these  scenes  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  these  lines  appearing 
in  a  Polish  newspaper:  '  'Celuj  zawsze  w  dom  Popa  lub  przynajmniej  Diaka,''  meaning 
'  'Train  your  ^ns  especially  upon  the  house  of  the  Ukrainian  priest,  or  at  least  upon 
that  of  his  assistant. 

Ukrainian  soldiers  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Poles  were  no  better  treated:  To  be 
scourged  until  the  blood  came,  often  to  be  shot;  such  was  their  fate.  Polish  cripples, 
the  Imlt  and  the  lame,  were  armed  and  made  to  xise  their  weapons.  But  when  the 
Ukrainians  in  legitimate  self-defense  rendered  blow  for  blow,  Polish  and  foreign 
papers  raised  cries  of  horror. 

The  Poles  were  intriguing  among  the  Ukrainians  at  the  front  against  the  Ukrainian 
Government.  When  it  happened  that  their  spies  were  discovered,  that  the  guilty 
were  punished  in  conformity  with  military  law,  the  Poles  railed  against  Ukrainian 
severity. 

Up  to  the  Polish  offensive  of  May,  their  atrocities  had  affected  only  an  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  Ukrainian  population.  Now  it  is  the  whole  land  which  is  suffering ;  institu- 
tions, clubs,  schools,  churches,  everything  is  closed  and  dissolved  by  superior  orders 
of  the  occupants.  Ukrainian  peasants  are  imprisoned  en  masse,  even  shot;  the 
educated  classes,  the  priests  are  imprisoned,  interned  in  concentration  camps  or  shot. 

Such  then  is  the  r^ity  of  the  idyll  of  which  the  Poles  have  the  audacity  to  dis- 
course at  Paris. 

Conclusions. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  Ukrainian-Polish  relations  have  become  more  and  more 
strained,  until  the  moment  when  the  Ukrainian-Polish  War  resulted  therefrom. 

This  development  of  Ukrainian-Polish  relations  is  thoroughly  justified  by  history. 
Galicia  having  been  conquered  six  centuries  before  by  Poland,  the  latter  has  always 
tried  and  is  stOl  trying  to  create  of  it  an  organically  Polish  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  entire  diutition  of  Polish  domination  the  Ukrainian 
nation  has  sought  to  recover  its  independence. 

Such  relations  must  necessarily  envenom  the  struggle  between  these  two  nations 
until  such  moment  as  the  Poles  shall  have  suppresseothe  Ukrainian  element,  or  the 
latter  shall  have  receovered  its  independence. 

In  short,  during  the  whole  period  of  Polish  domination  in  Galicia,  the  Ukrainian 
nation  has  shown  oy  its  conduct  that  it  absolutely  refused  to  remain  under  any  form 
of  Polish  sovereignty  whatsoever,  and  that  this  sovereignty  could  be  established 
only  upon  the  corpse  of  the  entire  Ukrainian  people. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  first  truth.  The  second — this  is  that  the  Ukrainian  people 
of  East  Galicia,  have  manifested  their  firm  and  unshakable  determination  to  lead  an 
independent  life  in  the  Ukrainian  Republic,  one  and  sovereign,  at  first  by  founding 
its  own  State  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  and,  later,  uniting  its 
State  to  the  Ukrainian  Republic  through  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  National  Council 
(Parliament  of  West  Ukraine),  on  the  3d  of  January,  1919,  and  through  the  solemn 
proclamation  at  Kiev,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1919. 

To  solve  the  question  of  East  Galicia  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  the  self- 
determination  of  nations,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  these  two  essential  truths. 

The  Ukrainian  people  of  East  Galicia  have  shown  their  wish.  Poland  by  declaring 
war  on  West  Ukraine  has  violated  the  will  of  the  Ukrainian  nation. 

The  commission  for  the  Ukrainian-Polish  armistice  had  declared  that  the  party 
which  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  peace  conference  should  continue  to  fight,  would 
assume  a  great  responsibility. 

Poland  nas  not  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  the  commission,  has  not  accepted  the 
project  of  the  armistice,  and  has  occupied  by  force  of  arms  almosjb  the  whole  of  East 
Galicia. 

Therefore  Poland  assumes  the  responsibility  referred  to  by  the  armistice  commission. 

Justice  indicates  but  one  way  to  adjust  the  question  of  East  Galicia:  Put  an  end  to 
Polish  occupation,  return  to  the  Ukrainians  the  administration  of  their  own  country, 
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give  the  Ukrainian  people  the  posflibiiity  of  diapoein^  of  themselves — ^that  is,  the 
possibility  of  becoming  a  part  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic. 

Any  other  solution  of  tne  question,  and,  in  particular,  dependence  upon  Poland 
under  any  form  whatsoever,  would  force  the  Ukrainian  people  to  firfit  to  tne  last  drop 
of  blood  for  the  integrity  and  the  independence  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic. 

The  Ukrainian  Republic,  which  at  the  beginning  of  its  existence  framed  a  law 
furnishing  guaranties  for  national  minorities,  will  be  able  to  assure  conditions  for 
national  development  to  the  minorities  of  East  Galicia. 

But  the  Ukrainian  nation  can  never  consent  to  the  subjugation  of  East  Galicia  by 
Poland  merely  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Polish  national  minority. 

Copy. 

August  7, 1919. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Bailey, 

Russian  Division,  State  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the  unrest  created  amon^  the  resi- 
dents of  this  country  of  Ukrainian  parentage  by  press  reports  from  Paris  indicating 
that  the  section  of  Eastern  Galicia  inhabited  by  Ukrainians  is  to  be  incorporated  in 
Poland. 

A  dispatch  from  Dr.  Dillon  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  stated  that  the 
American  del^iation  at  Paris  favored  such  action.  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  in 
the  Washington  Star  further  asserted  that  the  conference  commission  on  Polish  affairs 
will  recommend  to  the  supreme  councO  that  Uloainian  Galicia  be  put  under  the 
dominion  of  Poland.  An  arrangement  of  this  character  would  violate  the  ri^t  and 
the  claim  of  the  Ukrainian  people  to  self-government.  It  would  perpetuate  the 
elements  of  instability  in  eastern  Europe  and,  I  fear,  nullify  the  hope  of  tne  world  for 
permanent  peace. 

But  I  desire  now  chiefly  to  report  the  harm  already  done  in  this  country  by  the 
spreading  of  the  reports  cited.  During  the  war  and  subsequent  to  the  armistice  more 
than  400  mass  meetin|[s  and  parades  have  been  held  in  this  coimtrv  bv  the  half  million 
Ukrainians  resident  m  the  industrial  States.  The  purpose  of  all  these  has  be^i  to 
inform  the  American  people  of  the  situation  of  the  Ukraine,  which  on  every  considera- 
tion of  ethnography,  history,  religion,  and  economics  are  entitled  to  self-rule. 

I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  recall  to  you  the  statements  of  President  Wilson  and  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Lansing,  made  during  191B,  which  recognized  the  justice  of  the  Ukrainian 
claim  to  independence.  No  more  is  it  necessary  to  revert  to  the  fact  that  a  recognition 
of  Ukraine's  integrity  as  a  nation  was  implicit  in  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  I,  as  the  president  of  the  Ukrainian  Federation  of  the 
United  States,  should  record  the  dangerous  feeling  of  despair  which  would  be  engen- 
dered among  all  Ukrainians  if  the  future  of  their  motherland  were  to  be  sacrificed  to 
Polish  imperialism .  At  this  state  of  the  world,  it  is  surely  imperative  that  the  natiual 
desire  of  a  people  such  as  the  Ukrainians  who  have  been  so  much  of  a  bulwark  of 
civilization  both  against  German  imperialism  and  Russian  Bolshevism  be  not  frus- 
trated. I  can  conceive  of  no  suction  which  would  more  effectually  poison  the  springs 
of  true  democracy  and  transform  a  right  love  of  independence  into  tnat  despair  which 
breeds  Bolshevism. 

In  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York.  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  elsewhere  in  industrial  America 
mass  meetings  have  been  held  to  protest  a^inst  the  sacrifice  of  the  Ukraine  to  Polish 
aggrandizement.  Ukrainians  know  too  well  the  horrors  of  Austro-Hungraian  imperi- 
alism to  find  reassurance  in  its  substitution  by  a  Polish  hogonomy  over  the  liberty- 
loving  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  memory  of  ancient  Polish  EJmpire  which 
held  sway  over  the  Ukraine  and  Lithuania  in  no  less  brutal  fashion  than  did  the 
Hapsbuigs  and  Hohenzollems  after  a  partition  of  Poland  in  1772  still  rankles.  How 
deeply  and  securely  rooted  is  this  feeling  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  many 
Polish  historians  attribute  Poland's  downfall  to  the  unscrupulous  religiolis,  national 
and  social  oppression  of  the  Ukrainian,  freeholders  and  peasants,  by  the  Polish 
aristocracy. 

A  brief  while  ago  even  Premier  Paderewski  acknowledged  and  supported  the  validity 

•  of  the  demands  of  the  Ukrainian  people.     Following  the  mass  meeting  of  the  oppressed 

nationalities  of  central  Europe  held  in  Carnegie   Hall,  September  15,  1918,  Mr. 

Paderewski  presented  the  resolution  of  the  meeting  to  President  Wilson.     In  part 

the  resolution  was  as  follows: 

^'Resolved,  That  since  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Austria-Hungary,  to  wit: 
Poles,  Czecho-Slovaks,  Ukrainians,  Roumanians,  Jugo-Slavs  and  Italians,  have  been 
unjustly  and  cruelly  governed  by  a  ruling  minority  of  Germans  and  Magyars,  we 
demand  the  dissolution  of  the  present  empire  and  the  organization  of  its  freed  peoples 
according  to  their  own  will." 
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A  year  has  not  passed  and  yet  Mr.  Roman  Dmowski,  Premier  Paderewski'e  repre- 
sentative at  Paris,  is  demanding  not  the  organization  of  the  freed  peoples  of  Anstria- 
Pungary  according  to  their  own  will,  but  the  organization  of  a  new  Polish  empire 
on  a  purely  Prussian  pattern.  He  talks  of  annexation  by  forceful  conquest,  of  eco- 
nomic necessity,  of  the  superiority  of  Polish  cultiu-e,  of  the  Polish  mission  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  old  German  will  to  conquer,  translated  into  Polish  terms,  is  intriguing 
for  tne  reestablishment  of  a  Polish  empire,  incorporating  within  its  boundaries 
recalcitrant  millions  of  people  of  other  nationalities. 

The  peace  of  the  world  can  not  be  reared  on  that  foundation.  A  poor  peace  will 
it  be  which  would  shift  Al8ace-Ix)rraine  from  Western  to  Eastern  Europe.  President 
Wilson  expressly  stated  that  Poland  should  be  constituted  of  undoubtedly  and  gen- 
uinely Polish  territories.  The  peace  conference  months  ago  insisted  that  the  Polish 
attempt  to  subdue  by  force  of  arms  Ukrainian  Galicia  be  stopped  and  yet  the  unchal- 
lenged word  goes  forth  that  now  Ukrainians  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  Government 
of  Poland. 

It  avails  nothing  that  Poland  talks  of  autonomy  for  Ukrainian  Galicia.  All  groups 
in  the  Ukraine  from  the  conservative  Catholics  to  the  radical  Socialist  would  reject 
Ukrainian  autonomy  under  Polish  suzerainty  as.decisely  as  the  French  citizens  of 
Alsace  would  have  spurned  Alsatian  self-government  under  Hohenzollem  tutelag[e. 
The  self-government  of  a  free  republic,  not  the  dependence  of  province  alien  in 
language,  literature,  customs,  religion,  economics,  ideals,  is  the  aspiration  of  the 
Ukraiman  people. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  in  thq  United  States  and  in  Canada,  wherever  men  of 
Ukrainian  descent  have  accees  to  the  bar  of  unfettered  opinion,  appeals  are  being 
made  that  the  Uloaine  be  freed  and  that  the  tragedies  of  the  paist  oe  not  repeated. 
Poland  will  gain  nothing  of  permanent  value  from  a  conquest  of  the  Ukrainians.  The 
safety  of  the  world  will  be  no  whit  strengthened.  The  solidarity  of  the  United  States 
whicn  has  been  built  upon  the  contentment  of  self-governing  people  will  not  be  for- 
tified. The  subjection  of  the  Ukraine  will  be  a  perpetual  source  of  trouble,  for  as 
America  could  not  remain  half  slave  and  half  free  so  eastern  Europe  will  harvest  dis- 
tress and  unrest  while  imperialism  endeavors  to  enslave  millions  of  freemen. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

MiROSLAV  SiCHINSKT 

Preaidenti  Ukrainian  Federation  of  United  States. 

The  Imperial  Acadeicy  op  Sciences  of  Petroorad,  on  the  Ukrainian  Litera- 
ture AND  Language.* 

THE  CONSTTTUENTS   OF  THE  COMMITTEE  THAT  PREPARED  THE   REPORT. 

"The  Committee  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Restrictions  of  the  Ukrainian  Language, 

Presided  by  the  Academician  F.  E.  Korsh,  and  composed  of  the  Academicians  V.  v . 
alensky,  A.  S.  Lappo  Danilevsky,  S.  F.  Oldenburg,  A.  S.  Famintsin,  Ph.  F.  Fortu- 
natov,  and  0.  O.  Shakhmatov,'  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  question  proposed 
by  the  Council  of  the  Ministers,  arrived  at  the  conclusions  herewith  submitted  to  the 
general  session." 

1  The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Restrictions  of  the  Little  Russian  Printed 
Literature.    St.  Petersburg,  1905.    Printed  by  the  order  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  "hi  arch,  1915. 

*  Piodor  E.  Korsh  (1843-1915).  renowned  Russian  linguist,  professor  of  Roman  language  first  at  the 
University  of  Odessa,  later  at  the  University  of  Moscow;  ordinary  member  of  the  Russian  Academy; 
author  of  many  Ungulstic  and  philologic  works.  "Ue  po^esses  a  prominent  erudition  not  only  in  his 
specialty  but  also  in  the  history  of  European  literatures  and  the  philology  of  lndo-Europ«an  and  Asiatic 
dialects."    (The  Russian  En<'yolopaedic  Dictionary  of  F.  A.  Brockhaus  and  I.  A.  Efronj 

Vladimir  V.  Zalensky  (1846-  ),  professor  of  natural  science  at  the  University  of  Odessa,  since  1893  an 
ordinary  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy. 

Alexanders.  Lappo  Danilevsky, famous  Russian  historian,  professor  of  Russian  hlstoryat  the  University 
of  Petrograd.  since  1804  an  ordinary  member  of  the  academy. 

Sei^y  F.  V.  Oldenburg,  authority  on  the  history  and  literature  of  Asiatic  people,  permanent  secretary 
of  the  academy;  member  oithe  committee  on  the  compilation  of  ethnographic  map  of  Russia,  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Geographic  Society;  the  oomspondent  member  of  the  Liverpool  University  School  of  Russian 
Studies. 

Audrey  S.  Famintsin  (1861-  ),  professor  of  botanies  first  at  the  Medical  Academy  of  Petrograd,  then 
at  the  Universltv  of  Petrograd,  since  1891  an  ordinary  member  of  the  academy.  "  He  is  not  only  the  greatest 
botanist-physiologist  of  Russia,  but  also  the  teacher  of  a  whole  generation  of  physiologists."  The  Russian 
Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  of  Breckhaus  and  Etron.) 

Philip  F.  Fortunatov,  prominent  Russian  philologian.  since  1876  professor  of  Indo-European  philology 
at  the  University  of  Moscow,  in  1884  f  )r  his  scientific  works  nominated  by  the  Universities  of  Moscow  and 
Kiev  "honoris  causa  doctor  of  comparative  philology." 

Alexsey  A.  Shakhmatov  (1864-  ),  since  1890  professor  of  philology  at  the  University  of  Moscow,  1894 
nominated  by  the  same  university  "doctor  of  Russian  laneuace  and  literature,"  since  1894  member  of  the 
A(»Mlemy ,  later  elected  president  of  the  division  of  Russian  language  and  literature  of  the  academy  and  chief 
librarian  of  the  same  aivlslon.  "  By  the  depth  of  his  knowlec^e,  originality  and  independence  of  his 
opinions,  and  the  copiousness  of  the  scientific  works  of  first  rate,  Shakhmatov,  at  present  occupies  one  of 
the  most  prominent  places  among  our  specialists  on  the  history  of  the  Russia  and  Slavic  langus^es."  (The 
Russian  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  of  Brockhaus  and  Efron.) 

With  the  exception  of  V.  V.  Zalensky,  all  the  above  mentioned  scholars  are  great  Russians. 
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HAVE  THET  THE  RIGHT  TO  SPEAK  ABOUT  A   '*  PAN-RUSSIAN "   LANOUAGB? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  anceetors  of  the  Great  Russians  and  the  Ukrainians  had 
spoken  one  language  in  the  time  of  yore;  this  language,  which  has  not  survived  to  our 
times  in  written  monuments,  and  which  was  reconstructed  onlvh3rpothetically,  is 
generally  called  in  science  the  *' Pan-Russian"  lan^piage.  But  of  course,  this  is  not 
the  language  which  those  who  contrast  UlmBkinian  with  "Pan-Russian"  have  in  view. 
As  early  as  the  prehistoric  epoch,  the  "Pan-Russian"  language  exhibited  in  its  indi- 
vidual branches  such  pronounced  dialectic  peculiarities  as  to  furnish  a  foundation  for  a 
hypothesis  that  the  Russian  race,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  divided  into  three 
groups:  North  Russian,  Middle  Russian,  and  South  Russian.  The  South  Russian 
monuments  of  our  old  literature  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  as  it  was  proved 
for  the  first  time  by  our  fellow  member,  the  academician,  A.  A.  Sobolevsky,  display  a 
series  of  typical  peculiarities  of  the  Ukrainian  language;  from  them  one*  can  surely 
convince  oneself  of  the  considerable  remoteness  of  the  South  Russian  (Little  Russian) 
dialects  from  the  Middle  Russian  as  well  as  from  the  North  Russian  dialects  in  the 
very  period  preceding  the  Tartar  invasion.  This  remoteness  could  not  be  remedied 
by  the  political  union  of  the  Russian  tribes  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries;  on 
tne  contrary,  the  breaking  up  of  the  Russian  lands  into  independent  principalities,  the 
growth  of  a  new  political  center  in  the  basin  of  the  Oka  Kiver,  the  tributary  of  the 
Upper  Volga,  the  downfall  of  Kiev  in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century — all 
these  served  considerably  the  Southeastern  Russia,  and  the  Tartar  invasion  completed 
the  separation.  Later,  within  the  Russo-Lithunian  Empire,  the  South  Russian  tribes 
found  the  basis  for  a  closer  connection  with  other  Russian  tribes,  namely,  that  western 
branch  of  the  Middle  Russ^  tribes  which  grew  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  White 
Russian  nationality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Middle  Russians, 
united  by  the  Muscovites  with  the  North  Russians,  became  a  part  of  the  Great  Russian 
nationality.  Only  the  more  ^:ecent  colonization  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  brought  more  closely  the  Great  Russians  and  the  Ukrainians  in  the  basins  of 
the  Se3rm,  Donets,  and  Don  Rivers.  Thus  the  historic  development  contributed 
towards  the  creation  of  two  nationalities:  The  Qreat  Russian  and  the  Ukrainian. 
The  historic  l;Lfe  of  the  two  natioalities  failed  to  develop  a  common  language;  quite  the 
contrary,  the  very  life  strengthened  those  dialectic  varieties  with  which  endowed  the 
ancestors  of  the  XJkrainians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Great  Russian, 
on  the  other  hand,  made  their  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  our  history.    And,  of 


"But  do  we  possess  perhaps,  some  ja^round  to  consider  our  (Great  Russian)  language 
as  the  Pan-Russian  language?  Was  it,  perhaps,  created  by  the  common  efforts  of  all 
the  Russian  nationalities?  Has  it  reflected  perhaps,  itself,  the  varieties  of  all  the 
Russian  dialects?  According  to  the  views  so  often  repeated  by  some  publicists,  the 
Ukrainians  have  played  an  important  part  in  creating  and  elaborating  our  literary 
langua^.  To  prove  this^  it  is  deemed  sufficient  to  mention  the  influence  of  the 
Ukrainian  writers  and  scientists  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  first 
upon  the  Muscovite  enlightenment,  then  also  upon  the  reforms  of  the  star  Peter  the 
Great.  To  be  sure,  this  influence  reflected  itself  also  in  our  literature,  but  it  was  of 
a  merely  passing  character;  the  efforts  of  our  great  writers  were  bringing  our  written 
language  more  and  more  closely  to  the  vernacular,  and  so  far  nothing  has  stopped  this 
current,  which  made  our  literary  language  fully  Great  Russian  in  its  character  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries, 
when  it  became  emancipated,  among  other  things,  also  from  the  Ukrainian  accen^ 
which,  according  to  Prof.  Buada,  was  not  foreign  to  the  language  of  Lomonosov  ana 
Sumarkov.  The  Great  Russian  literary  lai^age,  which  in  its  origins  constituted  a 
gaudy  mixture  of  church-Slavonic  elements  (in  lexical  and  partly  also  in  grammatical 
respect)  with  the  vernacular  of  the  Gteat  Russian  tribes,  was  receiving  since  the  old 
period,  it  can  be  said^  since  the  sixteenth  century,  a  more  and  more  popular  tinge. 
Its  development  in  this  direction  was  stopped  twice;  the  first  time,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  it  had  to  struggle  against  otner  Slavic  elements,  which,  due  to  Serbian 
and  Bulgarian  scientists,  had  come  from  the  South  Slavic  countries;  the  second 
time,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  permeated  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Ukndnian  literary  language.  Both  times,  however,  the  Great  Russian  element 
came  out  victorious,  and  for  this  reason  our  literary  language,  the  language  of  our 
educated  class  and  the  language  of  our  literature  of  all  kinds,  should  be  considered 
fully  Great  Russian  language.  We  can  see  no  basis  to  call  this  language  Pan-Russian, 
since  it  constitutes  no  amalgam,  in  which  could  reflect  themselves,  nowever  unequally 
it  may  be,  the  peculiarities  of  all  living  Russian  idioms." 
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HOW  THS  UKBAINIAN  VBRNACULAR  BBOAMB  A  LITBRART  LANOUAOB. 

*'  Our  Great  Ruaeian  language  attained  a  Pan-Ruaaian  significance.  To  a  consider- 
able extent  this  was  due  to  the  fact  tliat  by  virtue  of  drcumstancee  it  became  a  state 
language;  but  thtat  is  mostly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  cultural  growth  of  the  Great 
Russian  nationality,  by  the  development  of  its  literature  and  its  school  education. 
Peter's  the  Great  reforms,  that  brought  Russia  and  the  West  into  a  closer  connection, 
strengthened  the  edudittional  significance  of  the  Great  Russian  centers,  Moscow  and 
Petrc^rad,  and  brought  into  the  channels  of  a  common  life  Great  and  Little  Russia. 
The  latter  had  nothing  to  place  against  this  secular  education,  which,  thanks  to  the 
movement  inaugurated  by  reter,  spread  in  a  broad  stream  all  over  the  country  united 
by  the  Muscovite  tsars.  Because  of  this  the  Great  Russian  langua^  penetrated  to 
the  south,  into  Ukraine  on  both  sides  of  the  Dnieper.  The  Ukrainian  written  Ian- 
gua^  had  developed  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  on  the 
basis  of  two  literary  languages;  the  church-Slavonic  and  the  West  Russian,  the  latter 
of  which  was  saturated  with  Polish  elements;  it  has  assimilated  itself  to  the  vernacu- 
lar in  a  considerably  smaller  degree  than  did  the  Great  Russian  literary  language, 
and  this,  more  than  anything  else,  explains  the  fate  it  met  with  in  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  it  was  gradually  forgotten  and  without  a  struggle  gave 
place  to  the  Great  Russian  literary  language. 

"  In  this  way  the  growth  of  culture  and  education  culminated  in  a  natural  dis- 
placing of  the  written  Ukrainian  language  by  the  Great  Russian  language.  But  this 
growth  called  to  life  factors  which  in  the  pre^nous  epojch  had  hardly  foimd  any  lawful 
expression.  The  Great  Russian  become?  enthusiastic  for  the  secular  education  so 
much  that  he  can  not  any  more  be  ^tisfied  with  what  his  anr^etvtors  had  conceived 
from  the  ecclesiastical  education,  which  left  unanswered  a  considerable  part  of  the 
needs  of  a  ^oughtful  and  sensitive  being,  that  he  c;an  not  be  satisfied  with  the  use  of 
the  bookish  church  language,  remote  from  native  tongue.  With  the  appearance  of 
secular  education,  ^e  literature,  without  ceasiuj^  to  satiny  religious  wanta  and  material 
interests,  reveals  for  the  Great  Russian  a  possibility  to  express  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  new  forms,  different  from  those  used  by  his  ancestors.  And  this  finds  ita  expression, 
before  all,  in  the  growing  assimilation  of  the  written  language  to  the  language  of  every 
day's  feelings  and  thoughts.  We  see  how  quick  was  the  Great  Russian  literary 
lan^age  to  free  itself,  thanks  to  the  secular  education,  from  the  foreign  elements, 
foreign  accents,  and  unusual  words.  In  Ukraine,  where  the  written  language  was 
already  forgotten  and  neglected,  the  very  aame  aecular  education  had  to  produce 
another  though  similar  phenomenon,  the  living  vernacular  idiom  becomes  the  literary 
lai^ua^.  The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  TJkrainian  force  themselves  irresistibly 
upon  the  paper,  there  is  no  other  way  out  for  him  left  than  to  express  them  in  the 
common  Idiom  of  his  own,  because  the  Great  Russian  language,  foreign  to  him,  can 
not  become  a  guide  to  the  native  tongue,  ran  not  and  by  its  nature  c^ould  not  be 
assimilated  with  or  approximated  to  it.  Peter  the  Great  s  reforms  have  led  Russia 
upon  the  road  of  seciuar  education.  As  a  result  of  that,  on  the  one  side,  the  Great 
Ruflfdan  written  language  assimilated  itself  to  the  vernacular  of  the  Great  Russian. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  vernacular  of  the  Ukrainians  became  the  vernacular  of  the  new 
Ukrainian  Iiteratiu*e.  Not  to  admit  the  legitimacy  and  naturalness  of  such  a  re.?ult 
would  mean  to  admit  that  secular  education  left  the  ITouinians  untouched;  it  would 
mean  that  in  the  north,  in  Moscow  and  Petrdgrad,  secular  education  should  bring  into 
closer  similarity  the  vernacular  and  literary  language,  with  the  predominance  of  the 
former,  while  in  the  south,  in  Kiev,  the  same  secular  education  should  only  exchange 
the  old  literary  language  for  a  new  one,  still  more  dissindlar  from  the  \ernacular, 
still  more  forei^. 

"  The  publicista  who  deny  the  TTcrainian  literary  language  to  right  to  exist  are  prone 
to  refer  to  White  Kussia;  they  frightened  the  Russian  Government  and  the  Russian 
public  with  the  prosi^ective  of  the  demand  of  freedom  for  the  WTiite  Russian  written 
language.  What  the  future  has  in  store  we  do  not  know;  the  past,  ho«rever.  testifies 
clearly  that  the  WTiite  Russian  educated  class  became  Polonized  while  the  Great 
Russian  and  the  Ukrainian  kept  in  sacred  veneration  their  respective  literary  lan- 
guage. The  White  Russian  educated  class  experienced  no  desire,  nor  did  they  possess 
any  basis,  to  return  to  the  vernacular,  while  the  Ukrainian  did  it  out  of  sheer  neces- 
sity." 

THE  LEOITDfACY  AND  NATUBALNES8  OF  THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  UKRAINIAN  LFT- 

ERARY  LANGUAGE. 

"The  legitimacy  and  naturalness  of  the  origin  of  the  Ukrainian  literary  language 
explains  also  the  legitimacy  of  its  whole  furmer  development.  Its  sources,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  living  colloquial  language  of  the  Ukrainian  educated  class,  that 
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firew  up  amidst  circumstanceB  altogether  different  from  those  amidst  which  orew  the 
Great  Russian  educated  class.  Not  only  in  the  eighteenth,  but  also  later,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  former  absorbed  the  Polish  culture,  which  neither  Moscow  nor 
Petrograd  was"  able  to  suppress,  in  spite  of  the  very  strong  influence  of  the  Great 
Russian  culture,  supported  by  common  religion  and  common  State  interests.  Thus 
in  that  colloquial  language  of  the  Ukrainian  educated  class,  wliich  became  the  lit- 
erary language  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centiury,  there  made  their  appear- 
ance, in  the  form  of  assimilated  foreign  elements,  on  the  one  hand,  Polish,  on  the 
other.  Great  Russian  words  and  phrases.  In. the  future,  too,  both  named  literary 
languages,  the  Polish  and  the  Great  Russian,  should  serve  a  source  of  enrichment  of 
the  Ukrainian  literary  language.  To  turn  to  these  sources  is  only  too  natural  a  course; 
which  of  the  two  will  get  the  upper  hand  will  depend  upon  the  question  which  of 
them  will  succeed  in  attaching  to  itself  the  Ukrainian  literature  witn  close,  brotherly 
ties.  It  seemed  that  the  influence  of  the  Great  Russian  language  upon  the  Ukrainian 
was  fully  insured  under  those  circumstances  imder  which  the  new  literature  grew;  to 
write  Ukrainian  began  men  who  knew  perfectly  the  Great  Russian  language,  the 
Ukrainian  books  were  published  in  the  centers  of  the  Great  Russian  learning,  the 
literary  works  of  the  Ukrainians  are  printed  in  the  Great  Russian  magazines  and 
periodicals.  The  repressive  measure  of  the  censorship  of  1863  and  1866,  however, 
nave  transferred  the  literary  activities  of  the  Ukrainians  to  that  part  of  the  nationality 
that  lies  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Russia.  There  it  developed  under  a  strong  influence 
of  the  Polish  elements  in  the  lexical  and  syntactic  parts.  Objections  are  being  raised 
against  the  Ukrainian  language  of  the  Galician  literature  because  of  this  foreign, 
non-Ukrainian  tinge  it  had  received  in  Lviv.  But  the  PoUedi  elements  have  only 
taken  place  of  these  Great  Russian  elements  displacing  of  which  would  be  a  matter 
of  course  if  the  Ukrainian  literature  were  given  in  Ukraine  a  clmnce  of  wide  and  free 
development. 

''The  enrichment  with  foreign  linguistic  elements — this  is  the  common  lot  of  all 
literary  languages;  the  west  European  elements  in  our  own  Great  Russian  language 
prove  that  even  very  highly  developed  literary  languages  are  not  insured  against 
foreign  influence.  Absolutely  inevitable  becomes  the  iimuence  of  neighboring  lan- 
guage when  these  languages  belong  to  akin  races;  thus  the  Polish  literary  language 
exhibits  the  influence  of  me  Bohemian,  and  the  roUsh  purists  carry  on  a  useless  and 
difficult  struggle  against  the  Great  Russian  influence;  thus  the  Slovenian  langua^ 
has  become  permeated  with  Serbo-Croatian  elements;  thus  the  Bulgarian  language  is 
thoroughly  overwhelmed  with  Great  Russian  elements.  In  the  same  manner  it  was 
not  possible  for  the  Ukrainain  language  to  escape  the  Great  Russian  or  Polish  influ- 
ences. The  understanding  to  utilize  foreign  linguistic  elements,  absence  of  all  appre- 
hensions of  them,  a  bold  handling  of  the  new  lexical  material  very  often  testify  to 
the  power  and  resisting  force  of  the  new  literary  language,  which  irresistably  aspires 
to  a  great  and  greater  range  in  the  domain  of  the  expression  of  human  thoughts  and 
sentiments." 

IS  THE   UKRAINIAN   LITERATURE   NECESSARY? 

"Many  Great  Russian  publicists  questioned  whether  the  Ukrainian  literature  is 
altogether  necessary.  Otners  wanted  to  limit  its  domain  wiUiin  certain  prescribed 
boundaries;  they  admitted  its  natural  life;  they  considered  it  proper  to  collect  popular 
songs  and  fables;  finally,  the  Ukrainian  language  was  granted  even  the  whole  domain 
of  fiction.  But  to  pass  beyond  these  boundaries,  it  was  forbidden;  and  such  restric- 
tions were  considered  by  the  publicists  who  followed  the  government's  r^ulation  to 
be  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  Great  Russian  literature.  The  answer  to  tnat  hollow 
after  all  question  whether  the  Ukrainian  litera,ture  is  altogether  necessary  gave  the 
life  itself;  we  saw  a  broad  development  of  this  literature  even  during  the  period  of  the 
sixties,  that  is  at  the  time  when  the  reforms  of  the  tsar  Alexander  II  had  revived  the 
Great  Russian  nationality  to  new  forms  of  life,  and  we  discovered,  that  the  creature  of 
that  literature  were  men  of  various  social  classes,  of  various  opinions,  and  of  various 
education.  The  Ukrainian  literature  evidently  has  satisfied,  by  its  appearance, 
matured  needs,  and  its  origin  was  influenced  neither  by  a  political  intrigue  nor  an 
unsound  tendency.  Let  the  facts  answer  this  question  that  arises  in  our  country  as  a 
result  of  the  constant  assertions  of  some  publicists:  is  it  reallv  possible  to  limit,  in  one 
way  or  another,  the  extent  to  which  a  literary  language  shoula  be  used?  *  *  *  Is 
it  possible  to  stop  a  germinated  thought,  a  thought  animated,  moreover,  by  the  native 
tongue?  What  is  there  to  stop  it  at  populw  jokes  and  verses,  what  is  there  to  prevent 
it  from  incarnating  itself  in  new  forms  of  poetry,  from  permeating  the  romance  and 
scientific  research,  from  finding  its  way  to  the  past  of  its  own  people,  from  taking  care 
for  the  people's  future,  and  passing  finally  into  the  domain  of  religion  and  focussing 
itself  on  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scripture  and  the  production  of  books  for  moral  and 
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spiritual  reading?  No.  The  creative  thought  can  not  he  arrested  by  artificial 
obstacles.  Such  artificial  obstacles  are  only  to  impress  upon  it  an  unnatural  and  ten- 
dential  development." 

COULD   THE    UKRAINIAN    USE  THE  GREAT  RUSSIAN  LITERARY  LANGUAGE  AS  THE  IDIOM 

OF  THEIR   LITERATURE? 

"  It  should  be  pointed  out  with  special  stress  that  it  is  difficult  for  an  Ukrainian  to 
understand  Great  Russian  books  dealing  even  with  most  elementarN-^  subjects  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  Ukrainian  language,  like  any  other  language,  lias  a  peculiar  but 
characteristic  way  of  designating  the  objects  of  every  day  use  in  a  way  different  from 
that  of  Great  Russian;  words  like  *  ♦  •  and  other  words  are  either  entirely  un- 
intelligible or  very  little  intelligible  for  an  Ukrainian.  The  most  eloquent  example 
of  this  constitute  the  difficulties  experienced  even  by  educated  Ukrainians  who  know 
perfectly  our  literary  language;  about  these  difficulties  have  spoken  many  scholars  be- 
ginning with  the  thirties  and  sixties  of  the  past  century.  And  for  this  reason,  there  is 
no  wonder  that  the  Ukrainians  have  so  gladly  turned  to  their  native  ton^e  whenever 
they  wanted  to  express,  in  a  written  language,  their  thoughts  and  sentiments." 

ITie  Provinces  to  the  east  of  Poland  proper  which  belonged  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland  but  where  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  of  nonPoUsh  origin  and  speaks  either 
Lithuanian  or  White  or  Little  Russian. 

On  this  territory,  only  a  small  part  of  which  (Eastern  Galicia)  belongs  to  Austria, 
while  the  chief  portion  Uhe  so-cailed  North — and  Southwestern  Provinces)  is  in  the 
possession  of  Russia,  and  which  represents  an  area  of  about  200,000  square  miles  with 
30,000,000  inhabitants,  the  Poles  form  only  a  more  or  lees  considerable  minority — 25 
per  cent  in  Eastern  Galicia,  and  a  very  small  percentage  in  the  easternmost  districts 
Delonging  to  Russia — but  there  are  no  reliable  statistics  concerning  nationalities. 
This  vast  stretch  of  territOTy,  whose  inhabitants  are  non-Polish  bv  race,  is  nevertheless 
to  a  certain  decree  a  country  with  a  Polish  ciy^ization.  By  R.  Dmowski.  Quota- 
tion from  a  lecture  "Poland  Old  and  New, "  delivered  at  the  Univeraity  of  Cambridge 
in  the  fall  of  1916  and  collected  in  the  volume  issued  by  the  Oambriclge  University 
members  under  the  title  of  "Russian  Realties  and  P^blems. '^ 


Ukraine's  Recent  Struggle  for  Indefbndbncb. 
Sabmitted  by  Emil  Rbvtuk. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  the  Ukrainian  territory  was  divided  between 
two  empires — a  smaller  part,  with  some  4,500,000  Ukrainians,  was  ruled  by  Austria- 
Hungary,  4,000,000  in  tne  rrovinces  of  Galicia  and  Bukovina,  some  500,000  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Hungary;  the  larger  part,  with  about  32,000,000  LTcrainians,  was  ruled  by 
Russia. 

Under  each  of  these  dominions  the  Ukrainians  suffered  persecution  and  oppression. 
In  Hungary,  the  Magyars  tried  to  Magyarize  them;  in  Russia,  the  Russian  Tsars  made 
all  efforts  to  Russifv  them:  in  Galicia,  thev  were  delivered  under  the  domination  of 
the  Austrian  Poles,  who  tried  to  Polonize  them. 

All  these  efforts  at  the  denationalization  of  the  Ukrainians  were  futile.  Not  only 
did  the  Ukrainians  preserve  their  national  character,  but,  moreover,  their  culture, 
through  ita  originality,  antiauity,  homogeneous  character  and  poetic  conception  of 
life,  proved  a  great  temptntion  to  all  neighbors  of  Ukraine:  so  that  their  common 
people  in  large  numbers  adopted  Ukrainian  culture  and  with  it  imbued  themselves 
with  LTcrainian  national  feeling.  The  Ukrainians  of  Hungarv^  known  as  Uhro-Rusins, 
never  became  Magvars,  though  deprived  of  all  opportunity  {or  cultural  development. 
The  Ukrainians  of  Eastern  Galicia,  in  spite  of  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Polish  nobility, 
built  up  a  system  of  private  primary  and  secondary  schools,  covered  the  whole  of 
Eastern  Galicia  with  a  network  of  various  economic  cooperative  associations  renowned 
for  their  efficiency  and  the  integrity  of  their  officers,  organized  strong  political  parties 
inspiring  admiration  even  among  the  enemy.  The  Ukrainians  of  Russia,  since  1876 
deprived  of  the  free  use  of  their  native  tongue  in  public  life,  schools  and  literature, 
preseoi'ed  through  their  cooperative  societies,  their  national  entity  and  the  sentiment 
of  racial  distinction  from  Great  Russia. 

After  the  Russian  revolution  of  March,  1917,  had  overthrown  the  Tsars,  the  Ukrain- 
ians set  up  an  autonomous  government  to  rule  Ukraine  on  the  basis  of  federal  union 
with  Great  Russia.  The  unwillingness  of  Kerensky's  government  to  grant  any  rights 
to  Ukrainian  people,  emanating  from  the  Centralist  tendencies  of  the  liberal  circles 
of  Great  Russia,  antagonized  the  Ukrainian  people  toward  these  circles  and  rendered 
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the  union  of  Ukraine  with  Russia  more  nominal  than  actual.  When  Bolahevifit  com- 
munists came  into  power  in  Moscow,  Ukraine  broke  off  all  political  connection  with 
the  central  government  of  Russia  and  proclaimed  herself  a  free,  independent,  and 
sovereign  nation.  The  young  nation  immediately  found  herself  in  a  critical  condi- 
tion, as  she  was  threatened  by  the  forces  of  anarchy  in  the  east  and  the  Teutonic 
militarists  in  the  west.  Similar  to  Roumania,  the  Ukrainian  Government,  the 
Ukrainian  Central  Rada,  tried  to  emeree  from  this  dilemma  by  making  peace  with 
Germany  and  Austria.  The  people  of  Ukraine  never  accepted  this  farce  of  a  treaty 
and  rose  in  one  rebellion  when  the  Germans  began  to  requisition  food  and  cattle. 
When  the  Germans  realized  that  they  could  not  make  of  the  Central  Rada  an  obedient 
tool,  they  overthrew  this  government  and  set  up  a  new  government  headed  by  Gen. 
Skoropadsky,  a  Ukrainian  by  birth,  but  thoroughly  Russified.  This  coup  d'etat 
still  more  embittered  the  Ukrainian  people  against  the  Germans.  The  Ukrainian 
peasantry  rose  en  masse.  There  were  peasant  armies  numbering  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, and  as  a  result  of  these  uprisings  60,000  Germans  were  killed  in  Ukraine.  More 
than  1,000,000  German  soldiers  had  to  stay  in  Ukraine  at  the  time  when  Germany 
needed  them  most  in  the  west. 

All  Ukrainian  parties  combined  to  struggle  against  the  Germans  with  every  means 
at  their  disposal.  This  revolutionary  booy,  composed  of  representatives  of  all  these 
parties,  as  well  as  delegates  of  the  Ukrainian  cooperative  associations,  was  called  the 
Ukrainian  National  Union.  The  pierrilla  conducted  by  it  went  on  until  Gen.  Skor- 
opadsky and  the  Grermans  were  driven  from  Ukraine. 

In  November,  1918,  the  Ukrainian  National  Union  set  up  a  new  government,  the 
so-called  ** Directorate,'*  headed  by  the  leader  of  the  peasant  armies.  Gen.  Petliut, 
and  composed  of  representatives  from  all  Ukrainian  parties.  The  new  govemmena 
which  has  imdergone  hardly  any  change  in  its  personnel  since  that  time,  has  for  its 
main  object  the  preservation  of  the  union  of  sul  Ukrainian  territory  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  Ukrainian  independence.  In  January,  1919,  the  General  Ukrainian  Con- 
vention wafl  held  at  Kiev  and  approved  the  policies  of  the  Directorate. 

The  government  had  to  stand  the  most  trying  circumstances,  fighting  on  all  sides. 
The  hajrdest  struggle  of  all  was  that  against  we  Russian  Bolshevists.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Bolfihevik  government,  the  organization  of  the  Ukrainian  Directorate  as  the 
supreme  executive  of  the  Ukraiidan  Republic  was  a  classical  manifestation  of  the 
national  spirit  as  opposed  to  the  principle  of  international  class  struggle.  Although 
the  Russian  Bolshevist  government  proclaimed  the  principle  of  self-determination  of 
nationalities,  it  allowed  this  self-determination  only  so  far  as  it  proceeded  along  the 
lines  of  Boldievist  experiments.  The  Bolshevist  government  of  Russia,  in  spite  of 
its  international  phraseology,  was  totsdly  Great  Russian  in  the  meaning  that  nation- 
alities composing  Russia  should  be  ruled  by  the  Great  Russian  element.  As  such 
it  appealed  to  Russian  chauvinistic  elements  scattered  in  Ukraine,  who  never  failed 
to  manifest  theirpreference  of  Russian  Bolshevist  rule  to  demorcatic  Ukrainian  gov- 
ernment. The  Ukrainians  in  oi^nizing  their  government  have  rejected  the  Soviet 
formula  and  retained  the  democratic  basis  of  tiie  representative  government,  and 
this  WBS  another  reason  why  the  Bolshevist  government  of  Russia  considered  them 
enemies.  At  the  bottom  of  war  between  Great  Russia  and  Ukraine,  however,  was 
the  misery  of  the  Russian  masses  due  to  Bolshevist  experiments,  resulting  in  disor- 
ganization of  public  life  and  disintegration  of  industries. 

In  Ukraine  s  struggle  for  her  independence  carried  against  the  Bolshevists  the 
Ukrainian  Government  was  hampered  by  the  lack  of  war  materials,  due  to  the  refusal 
of  the  allied  powers  to  give  Ukraine  any  kind  of  recognition.  This  was  the  cause  of 
the  reverses  suffered  by  the  Ukrainian  armies  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1918. 

Another  cause  was  that  the  Ukrainians  had  to  fignt  at  the  same  time  on  two  more 
fronts — ajgainst  the  Roumanians  in  the  southwest  and  the  Poles  in  the  west.  The 
Roumanians  occupied  the  northwestern  part  of  Bukovina,  populated  by  a  compact 
mass  of  Ukrainians.  In  like  manner  the  Poles,  against  the  will  of  the  population, 
occupied  Eastern  Galicia.  This  was  done  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  peace  con- 
ference at  Paris,  which  authorized  the  Poles  to  occupy  the  predominatingly  Ukrainian 
country  east  of  the  River  San  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  fighting  Bolshevist  bands. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Ukraiman  part  of  Galiaa  was  perhaps  the  only 
country  in  Europe  which  possessed  no  Bolshevist  movement  to  speak  of  ^  and  Eastern 
Galicia  has  rendered  a  service  for  democracy  and  civilization  in  preventing  the  union 
of  Russian  and  Himgarian  Bolshevist  forces.  The  occupation  of  eastern  Gralfbia  by 
the  Poles  was  in  the  interest  of  a  disappearingly  small  rolieh  minority,  some  11  per 
cent  in  all,  composed  of  landlords  and  officials  of  the  former  Austrian  monarchy,  who 
were  anxious  to  continue  their  political  ascendancy  over  75  per  cent  of  Ukranians 
and  12  per  cent  of  Jews.  The  Ukrainians  of  Austria  organizea  during  the  Austrian 
collapse  a  separate  government  of  their  own  and  decided  to  unite  with  the  remainder 
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of  Ukraine.  The  Polish  occupaticm.  carried  on  with  meet  outrageous  practices,  still 
more  anta^nized  the  two  races  and  made  a  thorough  separation  of  Ukrainian  and 
Polish  territories  a  necessary  prerequisite  of  lasting  peace  in  this  part  of  Europe. 

Though  unassisted  in  any  way  by  the  foreign  powers  and  fighting  on  so  many  fronts 
against  the  enemies  of  Ukraine  self-determination,  the  Directorate  stood  the  test  of 
stability.  The  government  not  only  rejected  the  peace  advances  of  the  Bolshevist 
government  of  Russia,  but  struggled  successfully  against  them  and  forced  them  to 
evacuate  the  whole  territory  west  of  the  Dnieper  River. 

Kolchak's  government  has  never  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  Ukraine.  Neither 
the  admiral  standing  at  the  head  of  this  government  nor  his  nearest  advisers  and 
ministers  have  ever  been  known  to  take  part  in  the  emancipatory  movemefnts  nfr  Ine 
Russian  people.  Some  of  them  are  known  as  reactionaries.  The  suspicioar  was  only 
strengthenea  by  the  manner  in  which  this  government  came  to  powe^r  NMiatever 
social  and  political  reforms  might  have  been  promised  by  the  represenffuitivee  of  this 
government,  the  oppressed  nationalities  of  Russia  failed  to  find  thepre  any  promise  of 
their  free  and  unhampered  development.  If  self-determination^^f  the  nationalities 
of  the  former  Russian  Empire  were  m  the  program  of  Kolchak's  ^vemment,  he  would 
have  undoubtedly  declared  so  in  unmistakable  terms — so  thne  nationalities  reason. 
His  failure  to  do  so  has  produced  amon^  the  Ukrainians  aajp^ell  as  amon^  the  Lithu- 
anians, I^tvonians,  and  other  nationalities  of  former  Rus^a,  an  impression  that  the 
policies  of  Kolchak's  government,  at  least  in  reference  UD  these  nationalities,  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  former  Tsar  government;  namely jrfhe  policy  of  racial  ascendancy 
of  the  Great  Russian  element  toward  all  non-Rusa&n  people  of  the  vast  empire. 
Such  policy,  they  understand,  could  not  be  carriwj/out  without  a  strong  centralized 
government  which  would  sacrifice  the  free  ^^Snelopment  of  non-Russians  to  the 
interest  of  the  ruling  nationality.  Such  rjonditions  would,  out  of  necessity,  produce 
strong  irredentist  movements  along  tha-^trontiers  of  the  nation  and  would  necessitate 
the  maintenance  of  a  large  arm>^  to  Aeep  the  non-Russian  nationalities  in  check. 
This  would  subordinate  even  the  int/Grests  of  Great  Russia  herself  to  the  interests  of  a 
small  disciplined  group  with  milit^fjristic  and  monarchistic  tendencies  and  might  lead 
Russia  into  alliance  with  other  na/tions  ruled  by  similar  tendencies.  The  whole  zone 
along  the  border  of  the  formeryRussian  Empire  would  become  one  boiling  pot  of 
national  unrest  and  turmoil.  Blussia  would  become  new  Balkans,  differing  from  the 
latter  only  by  its  size.  In  ^e  opinion  of  the  nationalities  of  the  former  Russian 
Empire,  the  fate  of  these  nationalities  should  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  of  the  population.  TWe  struggle  of  the  peoples  of  Ukraine^  Finland,  Esthonia, 
Lithuania,  Latvonia,  a^met  Bolshevist  efforts  to  decide  the  destinies  of  these  nation- 
alitiee  without  consulUi^^them,  shows  clearly  and  unmistakably  what  other  Russian 
groups  have  to  expect  i«^they  follow  Bolshevist  examples.  Any  attempt  to  dispose 
of  the  fate  of  the  natitf5nalities  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  without  opportunity 
having  been  given  thysm  to  declare  their  free  and  unrestricted  will  shall  meet  witn 
opposition  from  the  wst  masses  of  the  population. 

Should  Eastern  Eu&rope  enjoy  permanent  peace,  should  stable  commercial  relations 
be  established  with/ the  industrially  advanced  countries  of  the  world ^  the  nationali- 
ties of  the  Russianl  Empire  must  be  granted  the  right  of  self-determination  and  be 
allowed  to  organized  their  government  according  to  the  imdistorted  will  of  the  masses. 

The  Russian  Enypire  such  as  it  existed  under  the  Tsar's  regime,  Russia  with  oppres- 
sion of  the  various)  nationalities  composing  the  nation,  is  d^id  in  the  opinion  of  these 
nationidities  firmlw  resolved  that  the  old  conditions  should  not  be  allowed  to  return. 
To  reconstruct  thee  old  Russian  Empire  would  be  synonomous  in  the  opinion  of  the 
nationalities  witm^the  reconstruction  of  the  former  Austrian-Hungarian  monarchy  or 
the  late  German /Empire,  which  too  were  based  upon  the  policy  of  racial  ascendency 
of  one  nationalit/y  or  one  group  of  nationalities  over  the  nationalities  situated  along 
the  border.  Tide  nationautiee  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  expect  that  no  demo- 
cratic country  im  the  world  will  adopt  such  policy  and  still  less  do  they  expect  such 
policy  will  be  incorporated  into  the  treaties  made  by  the  countries  which  wrote  the 
principle  of  seuf-determination  of  nationalities  in  their  proeram  when  they  went  into 
the  war  a^ainsi  Austria  and  Germany.  They  can  not  poesiDly  expect  that  the  allied 
and  associatedi  powers,  having  broken  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Germany,  will  recon- 
struct a  new  Alustria  or  a  new  Germany  in  the  east  of  Europe. 

The  people  of  Ukraine,  from  the  River  San  in  the  west  to  the  River  Don  in  the  east 
and  from  tne  ^iver  Pripet  in  the  north  to  the  Black  Sea  in  the  south,  are  resolved  to 
become  one  aJud  undivided,  free,  and  sovereign  nation.  They  have  struggled  for 
this  ideal;  they  have  sacrificed  their  lives  for  it;  and  they  now  appeal  to  the  demo- 
cratic powers  lof  the  world  to  give  them  recoemtion.  They  hope  that  this  country 
will  be  the  fir^t  to  extend  her  hand  and  that  tne  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  do 
sdl  in  its  power  to  aid  in  securing  the  recognition  of  Ukraine. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DUDLET  FIELD  KALOVE. 

Mr.  Malone.  Senator  Lodge  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  very  grateful  to  you.  I  nave  an  imperative  court  engagement 
on  Tuesday  and  can  not  return. 

I  came  here,  sir,  to-day  not  as  counsel  in  any  technical  or  legal 
sense  to  speak  for  the  people  of  India.    I  come  as  an  American 
citizen;  I  come,  however,  as  their  chosen  representative,  larcely 
BecKinse  it  has  been  decreed,  I  understand,  by  this  conmiittee  that 
only  AitKgrican  citizens  are  to  come  here  as  representatives. 
The  Chasjrman.  That  is  in  conformity  with  the  Senate  rule. 
Mr.  MaloVk.  Otherwise,  I  should  ask  you  to  hear  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citi^n  of  India  in  this  country,  Mr.  Raspat  Rai,  who  is 
here  to-day.     So \if  my  discussion  of  Indian  affairs  is  inadequate,  it 
is  due  to  tne  fact  t^iat  I  have  only  the  casual  understanding  that  an 
American  citizen  coi»Jd  have  of  affairs  in  India. 

However,  I  speak  to-^ay  for  a  people  who  represent  one-fifth  of  the 
population  of  the  world,  Who  are  350,000,000  in  population,  and  who 
have  a  territory  about  tw^ -thirds  the  size  of  the  United  States.    And 
there  is  no  question  of  politict»^l  expediency,  of  advantage  to  America, 
and  at  the  present  time  surely  nu  H<iuestion  of  commercial  advantage 
to  America.     So  that  the  plisa  that  1  iJwiake  is  based  upon  the  humani- 
tarian purpose  for  which  we  are  suprosc-^cd  to  have  gone  into  the  war, 
and  the  humanitarian  purpose  whien  is'^^Talleged  to  be  the  purpose  of 
the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations,  an^d  I  do  respectfully  submit 
that  if  the  co^  enant  in  its  present  form  i^-  passed  it  may  break  the 
hearts  of  the  world.     The  hearts  of  350,00Cte  000  people  in  India  and 
millions  in  Ireland  and  millions  in  Egypt  willVbe  broken  if  it  is  passed 
in  its  present  lorm,  and  we  come  here  with  a  spLecific  request  and  that 
specific  request  is  this,  that  this  distinguished\conunittee  so  amend 
the  league  of  nations  as  to  make  it  obligatory  on^  every  signatory  to 
the  covenant  and  to  that  treaty  to  provide  demo^cratic  institutions 
for  the  people  who  live  under  the  government  A^f  any  signatory. 
Ireland,  Egypt  and  India  are  very  much  in  the  saLne  position  with 
relation  to  Great  Britain  in  these  circumstances,  ancW  yet,  though  as 
a  man  of  Irish  origin  I  regret  to  say  it,  India  has  a  strategic  position 
superior  to  that  oi  Ireland  in  this  respect,  that  Englaf  ad  asked — and 
the  request  was  granted — that  India  should  be  permitVted  to  sign  the 
treaty;  and  England  designated  Mr.  Montagu  and  an  1  Indian  citizen 
to  act  as  signatories  for  India.     Therefore,  India  is  oner  of  the  nations 
whose  signature  is  on  the  treaty.     Therefore,  India  us  in  a  better 
position,  strategically,  than  Ireland  or  Egypt,  who  do  iiot  appear  on 
the  treaty.  \ 

Now  I  nave  no  illusion  about  England  wishing  to  gramt  any  demo- 
cratic advantage  to  India  in  giving  her  this  distinction.!  I  am  per- 
suaded that  England  merely  wanted  to  get  one  of  her  six  jvotes  dowa 
on  a  document,  and  India  provided  one  of  the  six.  I  caili  not  speak 
for  England  for  many  reasons,  but  I  believe  that  she  wisheU  to  get  the 
vote  and  she  did  not  ask  India  to  choose  the  representatives  to  sign 
the  document.  The  Grovemment  of  India  is  only  the  agent  of  the 
Government  of  England.  In  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  report,  issued 
by  the  authority  of  the  British  Parliment  in  1918,  it  is  ispecifically 
admitted  that  the  Government  of  India  by  England  is  in  absolute 
despotism.    The  chief  body  which  actually  represents  the  people  of 
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India  is  the  Indian  National  Congress,  which  of  course  under  the 
circumstances  is  unofficial.  It  met,  however,  very  completely  and 
very  fully  but  unofficially  last  December  after  England  had  ap- 
pointed two  representatives,  and  passed  the  following  resolution 
[reading] : 

That  this  congress  urges  that  in  justice  to  India  it  should  be  represented  by  an 
elected  representative  or  representatives,  to  the  same  extent  as  the  self-governing 
dominions,  at  any  conferences  that  may  be  held  to  deliberate  or  settle  the  terms  of 
peace  or  reconstruction. 

Pursuant  to  that  resolution,  the  congress  appointed  three  men  to 
represent  the  people  of  India  at  the  peace  conierence.  One  of  them 
apphed  for  passports,  and  England  refused  the  passports.  Then  this 
representative  of  the  three  delegates,  appointed  by  the  national  con- 
gress for  India  and  the  Indian  people,  \^Tote  to  the  president  of 
the  peace  conference,  Mr.  Clemenceau,  which  letter,  it  may  be  said 
m  passing,  received  no  replj^.  In  that  letter  he  had  a  paragraph 
that  I  think  is  cryptically  significant  of  the  whole  situation.     He  says: 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  imperative  importance  of  solving  the 
Indian  question  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  luture  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
progress  of  the  people  of  India.  India  is  self-contained,  narbors  no  design  upon  the 
integrity  of  other  States,  and  has  no  ambition  outeide  India.  With  her  vast  area, 
enormous  resources,  and  prodigious  population,  she  may  well  aspire  to  be  a  leading 
power  in  Asia,  if  not  in  the  world.  She  could  therefore  easily  be  a  powerful  steward 
of  the  league  of  nations  in  the  east  for  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
stability  of  the  British  Empire  against  all  aggressors  and  disturbers  of  the  peace  whether 
in  Asia  or  elsewhere. 

And  if  there  be  anything  to  the  suggestion  of  a  *' yellow  peril*'  at 
any  time,  a  happy,  contented,  self-governed  India,  an  India  that 
has  proved  her  worth  to  civihzation  in  the  present  war,  would  have 
a  stabiUzing  influence  if  she  had  her  mstitutions  self-chosen. 
[Reading:] 

But  with  India  politically  enchained,  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  occupy  her  proper 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  or  to  develop  and  realize  her  potentialities,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  render  decisive  assistance  to  the  league  of  nations  in  enforcing  the  supreme 
object  of  its  creation,  viz,  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  India  will  be  either  stable,  contented,  and  happy  and  a 
bulwark  against  any  possible  yellow  peril — if  there  be  such  a  thing, 
which  I  doubt  very  gravely — she  will  either  be  that  or  else  continue 
discontented,  with  growing  poverty,  with  growing  suffering^.  Six 
million  Indians  died  in  the  last  three  months  of  1918  from  devitaUza- 
tion  and  from  influenza  because  of  the  exploitation  of  India  by 
Eii^land,  not  for  India  but  for  England,  the  drawing  of  resources  out 
of  India  making  it  impossible  for  ner  to  maintain  an  adequate  food 
supply. 

Vve  face  the  world  to-day  with  two  alternatives,  either  a  stable, 
happy  nation,  a  bulwark  against  any  menace,  or  a  discontentea 
India,  the  basis  of  future  exploitation.  And  then  there  will  be 
turned  upon  a  region  about  India  God  knows  how  many  wars  that 
she  may  have,  because  I  remember  in  one  of  the  hturgical  hymns 
there  is  a  description  of  war,  which,  when  translated  hterally,  means 
a  desire  for  cattle.  The  coinage  of  India  at  that  time  was  cattle,  and 
the  native  population  very  hterally  in  describing  war  gave  the 
definition  of  war  as  a  desire  for  cattle. 

Now  if  there  should  be  a  desire  in  the  minds  of  the  growing  nations 
of  the  world  to  use  India  as  a  ground  of  exploitation,  India,  dis- 
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contented,  unstable,  unhappy,  and  unfree,  will  provide  a  fine  field 
for  future  trouble. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  has  been  said  publicly  and  privately  that  the 
question  of  India  is  a  domestic  question  for  England  to  decide. 
No  Question,  gentlemen,  to  my  mind,  of  any  nationaUty,  of  any 
people,  whether  they  be  1,000,000  or  350,000,000,  can  be  a  domestic 
question,  if  the  whole  world  is  called  upon  in  more  or  less  conmion 
council  to  decide  upon  it,  and  it  has  the  machinery  which  wiU  make 
the  liberty  of  mankind  not  a  domestic  but  an  international  question. 

But  in  the  second  case,  specifically  the  case  of  India  can  not  be  a 
domestic  Question  since  England  has  made  India  a  signatory  to  the 
treaty.  Tnerefore  the  Government  must  consider  tneir  situation. 
Now  either  she  is  to  be  an  honest-to-God  signatory  to  the  treaty  or 
she  is  not.     If   she  is,  what  is  her  position?    Why,  gentlemen,  her 

Eosition  is  as  good  as  any  country  under  a  mandatory.  I  do  not 
now  just  exactly  what  a  mandatory  is,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
out,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  some  land  of  a  trusteeship,  a  guardian- 
ship, for  other  people  until  they  are  able  to  stand  on  their  own  feet 
and  govern  themselves.  But  ii  India  is  a  territory^ — is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  territory,  not  a  mandatory — she  is  a  territory  and  not  a 
mandatory  because  she  can  never  speak  under  present  conditions 
except  through  England.  If  she  had  a  dispute  with  Canada  she 
could  not  appear  and  appeal  to  the  machinery  of  the  league  in  its 
present  form,  because  she  could  speak  only  through  England.  She  is 
merged  in  England.  She  could  not  speak  except  through  England. 
So  if  she  had  a  dispute  with  Canada,  England  could,  if  she  wished, 
have  her  appeal  before  the  council  under  tne  present  machinery,  but 
India  herself  could  not  do  it.  So  she  is  neither  fish  nor  fowl,  m  the 
present  circumstances.  She  was  signed  to  that  treaty  for  English, 
not  for  Indian,  purposes. 

But  we  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  strategic  position  which 
England  has  given  her  to  claim  the  rights  of  an  honest-to-God  nation 
that  has  signed  the  treaty,  and  it  does  seem  no  extraordinary  thin^ 
in  America  after  the  war  that  we  should  ask  that  every  nation  si^ea 
to  the  treaty  with  the  altruistic  purposes  which  those  nations  dauned 
to  have,  should  free  every  people  serving,  living,  and  trying  to  live 
under  their  government. 

I  am  not  Tiere  in  any  anti-British  spirit.  I  surely  am  not.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  not  here  making  any  argument  against  the  English 
people.  I  am  making  arguments  against  the  present  government  of 
En^and  over  350,000,000  people. 

r  should- like  to  point  out  in  conclusion  what  India  did  during  the 
war.  India  gave  1,475,000  men  to  the  war.  She  contributed 
$1,000,000,000  in  money,  more  than  any  other  dominion  of  England* 
Besides  untold  quantities  of  stores  ana  provisions,  she  suflfereMi  war 
losses  of  100,000  men.  The  vitality  of  the  people  was  so  low,  as  I 
said,  that  during  the  last  three  months  of  1918  she  lost  6,000,000 
people. 

The  average  income  of  an  Indian  citizen  is  $10,  and  his  taxes  are 
$1.60.  There  is  not  much  opportunity  for  accumulating  .wealth  in 
India,  imder  these  conditions,  with  an  income  of  $10  and  taxes  of 
$1.60,  virtually  20  percent. 

That  the  Bntish  Government  is  not  prepared  to  apply  the  principle 
of  self-determination  to  India  is  proved  by  recent  events.     The 
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system  which  En^and  has  akeadj  spoken  of  as  the  system  of  democ- 
racy which  she  purposes  for  India  is  not  even  a  physical  autonomy 
for  India.  It  is  not  even  a  provincial  autonomy  for  India.  And 
while  the  forms  are  highly  altruistic,  the  substance  is  very  practical 
and  leaves  India  just  exactly  where  she  is. 

The  people  of  India  ask  that,  having  served  in  this  war  substian- 
tially,  having  eiven  billions  of  their  resources,  having  suffered  death 
on  the  battle  field  and  death  at  home,  and  having  believed  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Allies  was  democracy,  we  shall  stand  in  the  interna- 
tional court  of  equity,  all  of  us,  with  clean  hands,  and  that  we  of 
America  who  meant  what  we  said  shall  see  that  England  stands  also 
there  with  clean  hands.  And  the  specific  request  that  we  make  of 
this  honorable  committee  is  that  there  be  such  a  change  in  the  cove- 
nant as  will  make  it  specifically  imperative  on  every  signatory  to  the 
document  that  all  people  imder  each  signatory  shall  be  provided 
with  democratic  institutions. 

I  beg  to  read  a  resolution  which  Mr.  Rai  has  handed  me  and  which 
I  omitted,  passed  by  the  Indian  National  Council  in  December  last. 
[Reading:] 

''In  view  of  the  pronouncement  of  President  Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  other 
British  statesmen,  that  to  insure  the  future  peace  of  the  world  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  be  applied  to  all  progressive  nations,  be  it  • 

^* Resolved f  That  tnis  Congress  clauns  the  recognition  of  India  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment and  by  the  peace  conference  as  one  of  the  progressive  nations  to  whom  the 
principle  of  self-determination  should  be  applied." 

There  can  be  no  justification  whatever  for  withholding  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  India.  The  plea  of  unfitness,  usually  advanced  by  i^;norant  people  or  vested 
interests,  is  imtenable  and  untrue.  The  civilization  of  India  is  admittedly  much  more 
ancient  and  venerable  than  that  of  Rome  or  Athens.  British  statesmen  themselves 
have  often  declared  that  India  was  civilized  centuries  before  the  modem  nations  of 
Europe  emerged  from  barbarism.  Indian  society  has  been  held  together  for  thousands 
of  years  without  foreign  aid  or  intervention.  Peace,  order,  and  good  government 
existed  in  India  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  its  annals  compare  favorably  with  any 
period  of  European  history.  Even  democratic  forms  of  ^vemment  flourished  in 
various  parts  of  India  centuries  before  Alexander  the  Great  invaded  Hindustan.  All 
educated  Indians  passionately  protested  against  the  imputation  of  unfitness  as  a 
calumnious  libel  upon  their  capacity  for  self-government  on  democratic  principles. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  pressing  problems  of  the  poverty  of  India,  physical 
d^eneration,  industrial  regeneration,  economic  development,  technical  and  primary 
education,  and  delicate  questions  of  caste  and  custom  can  never  be  solved  by  men 
exclusively  wedded  to  western  civilization,  but  can  be  successfully  surmounted  by 
Indians  alone.  I  submit  Europeans  are  disqualified  for  the  task;  Indians  alone  are 
fit  for  it. 

Gentlemen,  you  know  what  is  said.  There  are  so  many  accusa- 
tions that  India  is  not  fit  for  self-government.  India  is  not,  under 
those  circumstances,  fit  for  self-government  such  as  the  English  or 
western  civilization  would  impose  upon  her.  But  India  is  fit  for 
self-government,  for  governing  her  own  institutions,  her  own  people. 
speaKing  through  England,  if  you  will,  an  England  which  would 
recognize  the  culture,  the  conditions,  and  the  oiversity  of  institu- 
tions of  India.  The  only  barrier  to  self-determination,  Ifr.  Chairman, 
in  India,  is  the  continued  rule  such  as  India  has  been  given.  The 
fact  that  men  speak  different  languages  is  no  barrier  to  self-deter- 
mination of  India  through  self-chosen  institutions.  That  does  not 
{)revent  their  coming  together  in  a  comity,  in  a  desire  for  political 
reedom.  The  wonderful  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  20  years  by  the  United  States  in  preparing  that  people 
substantially  for  self-government  makes  the  present  treatment  of  the 
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people  of  India,  with  their  thoiisands  of  years  of  culture  and  litera* 
ture  and  art  and  character,  untenable. 

And,  gentlemen,  I  submit  that  this  is  not  a  fiction — this  arj^- 
ment.  i  ou  deal  with  a  concrete  situation.  You  are  now  at  a  critical 
time,  and  may  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  at  least  one  American 
who  sees  no  reason  whatsoever  why  a  piece  of  machinery  like  the 
league  of  nations,  which  it  is  hoped  by  its  chief  advocates  will  provide 
the  machinery  for  the  peace  and  the  liberty  and  the  comfort  of  the 
millions  of  mankind  for  centuries,  should  be  rushed  through  without 
a  complete  discussion  by  the  people  of  every  nation;  surely  not  by 
this  coimtry,  who  asked  to  do  our  share  toward  the  completion  of 
that  covenant  without  regard  to  any  political  considerations. 

We  should  see  that  this  document  and  every  provision  in  it  is 
thoroughly  rehearsed  and  thoroughly  discussed,  completely  opposed 
and  argued  for.  A  year  or  two  years  spent  on  the  discussion  of  a 
piece  01  machinery  wnich  is  supposed  to  guide  mankind  for  centuries 
would  not  be  long,  and  we  can  then  pause  and  think  it  over  and  stop 
to  consider  the  meaning  of  it.  I  have  asked  to-day  merely  the  con- 
sideration of  this  committee — and  you  have  been  very  generous  in 
your  time,  sir — to  the  one  problem  of  India.  Will  there  be  an  India 
content  and  free  under  democratic  institutions,  which  shall  be  de- 
manded and*re(juired  by  our  Nation,  or  will  it  be  an  India  open  for 
future  exploitation,  for  wars,  and  for  graveyards  for  her  sons? 

I  wish  to  leave  briefs  for  all  members  of  the  committee. 

(At  the  request  of  Senator  Williams  a  memorandum  by  Mr. 
Sidney  L.  Gmick  and  correspondence  relating  thereto  are  here 
printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

New  York,  Augutt  W,  1919. 
Hon.  John  Sharp  Williams, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washingtonf  D.  C, 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  I  am  pleased  to  send  herewith  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  CSmrches  of 
Christ  m  America.  This  letter  I  believe  wiU  commend  itself  to  you  as  an  impartial 
statement  of  fact  and  I  trust  that  it  will  serve  a  axxxl  puipose. 

Dr.  Gulick  has  lived  in  the  Orient  for  years  and  knows  his  subject  well,  and  his  posi- 
tion as  an  ofildal  high  in  the  councils  of  the  chiu*ch  renders  him  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  sp«kk  upon  a  much  misrepresented  subject.  I  know  him  to  be  a  man  upon  whom 
the  utmost  dependence  can  be  put. 

Pro-Japanese  writer  are  as  much  out  of  order  as  pro-Chinese.  As  I  see  it  the  need 
just  now  IS  for  statements  which  do  not  have  as  their  premise  an  incurably  pro  anything 
but  fact.  It  is  with  these  considerations  that  I  transfer  to  you  his  letter,  inviting 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  author  has  recently  been  attacked  bv  Hearst's  New 
York  American,  Mr.  McClatchey  of  Sacramento  and  Senator  Phelan  of  San  Frandsco 
on  the  supposition  that  Dr.  Gulick  was  a  Japanese  agent  and  being  financed  by  the 
Japanese  Government.  These  conclusions  are  erroneous  and  I  am  persuaded  to  be!  ieve 
that  the>r  are  the  result  of  a  perverted  and  distorted  perspective  wnich  has  colored  the 
imagination  into  a  state  where  reason  and  calm  delioeration  are  not  known  and  I  am 
sure  that  to  you  they  will  but  serve  to  Illustrate  this  fact  and  portray  their  obviously 
unfair  and  one-sideci  character. 

My  dear  Senator  I  most  heartily  congratulate  you  upon  your  worthy  stand  for  fact 
and  information,  and  if  I  can  further  your  efforts  in  any  way  I  shall  be  most  be  pleased 
to  do  so. 

Cordially  yours, 

Milton  B.  McIntosh. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  Augu$t  to,  1919, 
Hon.  J.  S.  Wtluams, 

United  SUUa  SenaU. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  an  article  I  have  prepared  on 
the  Shantung  question.    It  might  be  entitled  ''The  duty  of  America  to  China." 

I  conceive  that  duty  to  be  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  including  both  the  covenant 
of  the  league  of  nations  and  the  clauses  dealing  with  the  disposal  of  the  so-called 
German  "rights"  in  China. 

Contrary  to  the  views  of  Thos.  F.  Millard  and  other  anti-Japancee  agitators,  the 
ratification  of  those  provisions  is  essential  to  the  establishment  of  right  in  intemarional 
relarions  in  the  Far  Fast  and  the  ultimate  salvation  of  China. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Sidney  L.  Guucx. 

Ambrica's  Duty  to  China. 

[By  Sklney  L.  Gollok.) 

War  between  America  and  Japan,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Millard  and  others  assert,  will 
surely  come,  if  the  treaty  provisions  regarding  Shantung  are  accepted  by  the  Scoiate. 
For  Japan,  they  insist,  will  keep  Shantung  indefinitely,  whatever  her  promises  may 
be;  she  will  organize,  militarize,  and  capitalize  it  for  her  own  selfish  and  imperialistic 
ends. 

Official  spokesmen  for  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  Baron  Makino,  peace  dele- 
gate at  Pans,  Viscount  Ishii,  late  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Viscount  Uchida, 
foreign  minister,  and  Premier  Hara,  have  repeatedly  declared  that  as  soon  as  peace 
is  established,  steps  will  be  taken  to  return  the  political  sovereignty  to  China,  in 
harmony  with  the  treaty  arrangements  made  between  Japan  and  China  in  May,  1915. 

These  assurances  are  the  most  responsible  that  a  country  can  make.  They  have 
been  made  with  utmost  publicity  and  also  directly  to  President  Wilson  and  to  the 
prime  ministers  of  England  and  France,  Lloyd-George  and  Clemen ceau.  Yet  the 
anti-Japanese  agitators  in  America  have  doubted,  flouted,  and  ridiculed  their  assur- 
ances in  terms  of  the  utmost  insolence.  Insult  has  been  heaped  upon  insult,  so  far  aa 
words  could  do  it  and  they  would  fain  have  the  American  Senate  lend  the  weight  of 
its  authority  and  its  action  to  tiiese  insults.  These  agitators  are  apparently  taking 
every  means  within  their  power  to  embroil  the  relations  of  America  and  Japan. 

So  far,  however,  from  war  between  America  and  Japan  being  likely  to  result  from 
the  ratification  of  the  Shantung  clauses  of  the  traety,  the  probabilities  are  that  this 
act  will  be  the  surest  means  for  maintaining  friendly  relations. 

Consider  the  situation.  England  and  France  have  much  larger  *'s|Aeres  of  influ- 
ence'* and  "interests''  and  "rights"  in  China  tiian  has  Japan.  These  two  nations 
have  recognized  by  formal  treaties,  in  appreciation  of  Japan's  services  in  the  war, 
Japan's  right  to  succeed  to  the  ''German  rights  in  Shantung."  Japan,  moreover,  has 
practically  declared  to  the  world,  that  because  of  her  own  special  needs  and  her  near- 
ness to  China  she  does  not  propose  to  permit  further  alienation  of  her  territory  bv 
helpless  China  to  any  third  power — the  so-called  Asiatic  Monroe  doctrine.  She  will 
restore  Shantung  to  China  under  conditions  that  will  make  it  forever  secure. 

If  now  the  United  States  accepts  the  arrangements  made  by  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Japan  for  the  disposal  of  German  "rights  in  China,  China  will  recover  complete 
sovereignty — and  this  some  70  years  (and  possible  700  years)  sooner  than  if  it  had 
remained  m  German  hands.  To  be  sure,  according  to  the  plans,  German  "economic 
rights  "  will  still  remain  in  Japanese  hands.  But  if  it  is  not  wron^  for  England ,  France, 
and  other  lands  to  have  "economic  rights"  in  China,  to  mam  tain  concessions,'' 
"compounds,"  "settlements,"  and  various  kinds  of  "interests"  and  "spheres  of 
influence,"  and  to  keep  bodies  of  armed  troops  in  China  in  support  of  these  rights," 
why  is  it  wron^  for  Japan  to  do  so?  Here  is  tne  factor  in  the  situation  that  few  critics 
seem  to  recognize. 

Moreover,  few  anti- Japanese  writers  seem  to  realize  that  J[apan's  interests  in  China 
are  "vital "  in  a  sense  and  to  a  degree  that  the  interests  of  no  other  people  are.  Japan 
is  dependent  on  (^bina  for  food,  raw  material^  and  markets.  An  embar^  on  exporta- 
tion of  rice  or  any  other  important  staple  mi^ht  be  fatal  to  Japan.  Right  or  wrong, 
she  does  not  propose  to  allow  such  a  possibility  to  arise.  England  and  France  have 
recognized  that  policy  and  propose  to  support  her  in  it.  The  danger  of  war  will  arise 
only  if  America  undertakes  by  force  to  expel  Japan  from  Shantung.  This,  however, 
,is  inconceivable,  however  loudly  such  men  as  Mr.  Millard  and  the  anti-Japanese 
merchants  of  Shanghai  may  clamor  for  it. 
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But  what  about  China?  Does  not  the  treaty  seal  her  doom?  Will  she  not  fall 
under  the  strangling  domination  of  Japan?  That  will  depend  on  what  China  herself 
does  and  also  on  what  the  nations  do.  First  of  all  she  must  undertake  thorough-going 
measures  with  herself.  All  the  nations  in  the  world  can  not  save  her,  unless  she  hon- 
estly exerts  herself.  She  must  get  rid  of  her  traitorous  and  corrupt  po-iticians  who 
<^ntinuously  betray  her.  Her  leaders  must  qualify  for  life  in  the  modem  world.  If 
they  will  set  themselves  resolutely  to  do  this,  undertaking  reforms  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  in  the  honest  conduct  of  government  by  honest  men,  she  can  in  time 
secure  from  the  league  of  nations  relief  from  the  present  onerous  conditions.  In  no 
other  way  can  she  hope  for  abrogation  of  the  obligations  she  has  undertaken  through 
her  bungling  and  inept  diplomacy  of  the  past. 

If  no  league  of  nations  is  formed  and  if  the  restoration  of  Shantung  to  China  by  Japan 
is  not  accepted  by  the  nations,  then  Japan  will  no  doubt  stay  in  Shantung.  In  that 
case  incalculable  world  turmoil  is  ahead  of  us  all.  The  nations  will  plunge  headlong 
in  a  new  race  in  armaments.  China  will  be  completely  swallowed  up  by  the  competing 
nations. 

The  only  hope  of  peace  for  the  world  and  of  opportunity  for  China  is  the  ratification 
by  our  Senate  of  the  treaty  establishing  a  league  of  nations  and  providing  for  the 
restoration  of  Shantung  by  Japan. 

In  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  dealing  with  Shantung  the  Senate  might 
well  express  in  a  clause  its  acceptance  of  the  assurances  given  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment that  it  will  promptly  restore  Shantimg  to  China.  Japan's  procediure  along  that 
line  will  soon  become  the  acid  test  of  her  honor  and  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  allies. 

The  real  hope  for  the  future  of  China,  however,  lies  in  a  unified  international  policy. 
Might  not  the  Senate  take  steps  to  formulate  and  propose  to  the  lea^e  of  nations  at 
an  early  date  a  positive  and  constructive  policy  for  a  fundamental  solution  of  the  whole 
far  eastern  problem.  Such  a  poUcy  would  make  the  rights  and  interests  of  China 
herself  paramount  to  those  of  all  foreign  nations.  She  should  be  given  fair  play  and 
opportunity  to  become  a  great  self-governing  democratic  nation.  As  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, she  should  be  given  complete  control  of  all  her  own  affairs  with  judicial,  and  tariff 
autonomy.  To  these  ends,  not  only  Japan,  but  England  as  well,  and  France  and  every 
other  nation  should  undertake  to  restore  to  China  their  respective  "rights" — secured 
in  too  many  cases  by  force  or  fraud;  they  should  withdraw  their  troops  and  police. 

But  this  18  a  policy  and  program  that  no  nation  can  enter  on  alone .  Least  of  all  is  it 
a  policy  that  we  can  honorably  ask  Japan  to  follow  and  say  nothing  about  it  to  England 
and  Fiince  as  a  policy  that  they  too  should  adopt.  It  is  a  policy,  possible  and  desir- 
able only  by  joint  arrangements  of  all  the  jnincipal  nations. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  make  a  good  beginning  along  these  lines,  as  soon  as  the  league 
of  nations  is  under  way,  should  it  not  create  an  international  far  eastern  bureau  to 
deal  with  all  these  matters,  to  become  so  to  speak  the  "receiver'*  of  all  the  special 
"rights  "  granted  in  past  years  by  China  to  the  various  nations,  and  to  put  into  practice 
in  tne  name  of  the  cooperating  nations  the  principles  outlined  above? 

The  way  out  of  the  ** Shantung  tangle"  is  not  the  action  suggested  by  Thomas  F. 
Millard.  That  is  the  surest  way  to  brin^  on  a  war  in  the  Far  East  and  to  force  Japan 
to  keep,  if  she  can,  a  stranglehold  on  China.  The  way  to  save  Shantung  and  China  ie 
to  establish  principles  and  processes  by  which  China  will  recover  her  rights.  Japan 
will  be  assured  of  full  access  to  food,  raw  materials,  and  markets,  and  tlie  whole  world 
be  enabled  to  share  in  the  prosperity  of  a  wholseomely  developing  China. 

Does  not  this  proposal  commend  itself  to  every  lover  of  China  and  lover  of  peace  and 
good  will  among  the  nations? 

The  writer  speaks  for  himself  alone  in  these  matters — not  for  any  of  the  organizations 
with  which  he  is  connected.  He  is,  moreover,  not  ignorant  of  the  wrongdoings  of 
Japan's  representatives  in  Korea  and  in  China.  He  by  no  means  condones  them. 
Nor  does  he  defend  all  her  policies  and  he  diplomacy.  In  this  article  he  is  not  seeking 
to  appraise  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  her  procedures  in  foreign  lands.  He  is  concerned 
only  with  suggesting  a  positive  and  constructive  policy  which  he  believes  will  solve 
the  problems  ahead,  not  only  of  China  and  the  United  States,  but  of  the  whole  world. 
Such  a  policy  is  therefore  a  duty. 

The  hope  of  the  world  lies  in  the  establishment  of  the  league  of  nations  and  in  a 
fundamental  and  friendly  international  solution  of  the  Shantung  question. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  meet  in  executive  session 
this  afternoon  at  3  o^clock. 

(Thereupon  the  committee,  at  12.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjouraed 
until  to-morrow,  Saturday,  August  30,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


SATTTBBAY,  AUOUST  80,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washirhgton^  Z>.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjourmnent,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Borah,  Brandegee,  Fall, 
Knox,  Harding,  Johnson,  New,  Moses,  Swanson,  and  Pittman. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order,  please.  Judge 
Cohalan,  we  will  hear  you  now.  Unfortunately  our  time  is  limited, 
and  we  can  give  only  two  hours,  as  we  have  to  hear  representatives 
of  Greece  for  an  hour  afterwards.  Judge  Cohalan,  I  leave  it  to  you 
to  arrange  the  time  for  tlie  different  speeches. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DANIEL  F.  COHALAN,  JUSTICE  OF  THE 

STTFBEME  COXTET  OF  NEW  TOBK. 

Judge  Cohalan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
acting  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  here  to  represent  the  great  bulk 
of  the  20,000,000  of  the  Irish  element  in  this  country,  we  have 
arranged  a  program  which  with  your  permission  we  will  <*iirry 
through  in  tlie  order  we  have  fixed,  if  possible,  taking  only  the  time 
you  have  allotted  to  us.  If  we  may  have  to  call  upon  you  for  a  few 
minutes  extra,  we  are  going  to  ask  you  to  indulge  us  in  it  if  you  will. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  proposed  league  of  nations  for  many  rea- 
sons, all  of  which  we  believe  are  of  great  weight  and  importance  to 
the  interests  of  our  country.  We  object,  in 'the  first  place,  to  the 
proposal  to  establish  what  we  believe  to  be  a  superstate  to  whicb 
shall  be  delegated  or  turned  over  powers  that  belong  to  the  sovereigni 
United  States  of  America.  We  believe  that  that  is  an  infringement 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  and  is  an  interference  with  its 
liberty,  and  because  of  that  we  most  strongly  oppose  the  establisli- 
ment  of  any  such  body. 

We  believe  it  to  be  an  affront  to  America  to  suggest  even  that  iir 
any  such*  proposed  league  of  nations  as  is  coming  before  us; 
that  any  country,  no  matter  how  friendly  it  may  claim  to  be  tx> 
America,  should  have  six  votes  as  compared  to  the  one  vote  of 
America.  We  believe  that  would  be  an  anront  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  of  America  and  a  very  decided  injury  to  America  if  any 
such  scheme  were  to  go  through. 

We  are  opposed  to  this  proposed  league  of  nations  because  of  the 
fjct  that  under  it  we  believe  the  old  American  doctrine  of  the  free- 
*U)m  of  the  seas,  for  which  America  has  stood  all  through  its  history, 
is  not  taken  care  of  in  any  way,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  matter 
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has  been  arranged  in  such  manner  as  to  turn  over  to  England^ 
"without  protest,  the  control  of  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  because  of  the  extraor- 
dinary development  of  our  industrial  conditions  we  manufacture  in 
less  tnan  8  months  of  every  year  what  we  would  consume  in  12 
months,  and  that  as  a  consequence  of  that,  for  4  months  in  the  year 
we  are  dependent  for  a  market,  and  for  an  output  for  our  factories, 
upon  our  foreign  trade.  We  insist  that  under  the  conditions  that 
would  obtain  if  this  proposed  league  of  nations  were  to  go  through 
we  would  be  left  in  a  position  where  we  could  carry  on  such  trade, 
not  as  the  matter  of  right  which  we  now  enjoy,  for  which  we  fought, 
and  our  forefathers  before  us  fought,  and  which  we  have  always 
enjoyed  during  the  history  of  our  country,  but  as  a  privilege  extended 
to  us  b}^  the  nation  which  controlled  the  sea.  We  say  this  in  no  spirit 
of  hostility  to  England.  We  would  take  the  same  position  if  any 
other  country'  were  put  in  the  position  of  controlling  the  sea.  We 
insist  that  for  the  interest  of  America  it  is  absolutely  requisite  that 
no  power  should  be  able  to  control  the  ocean  through  the  system  of 
navalism  any  more  than  any  coimtry  divided  should  control  all  the 
land  under  the  system  of  militarism. 

We  believe  we  went  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  ending:  autocracy 
and  all  that  that  means,  and  that  it  means  not  alone  militarism,  the 
control  of  the  land,  but  also  navalism,  the  control  of  the  oceans  of 
the  world.  We  say  that  if  we  could  carry  on  our  commerce  only 
so  long  as  the  opportunity  to  do  so  was  extended  to  us  as  a  matter 
of  privilege  by  any  nation,  no  matter  how  friendly  that  nation 
might  claim  to  be,  we  could  in  no  way  build  up  our  commerce 
or  build  up  our  industry  on  any  permanent  basis  at  all,  because 
our  commerce  would  be  subject  to  the  whim,  or  subject  to  the 
interest,  or  subject  to  the  passion  of  the  hour,  as  it  might  appeal  to 
any  other  nation,  or  to  any  combination  of  nations  together;  and 
we  point  out  witn  relation  to  that  that  we  do  not  believe  this  war 
will  have  been  properly  won ;  that  is,  that  the  interests  of  America 
will  have  bewi  properly  taken  care  of  as  a  consequence  of  the  winning 
of  the  war  as  we  msi^  that  it  was  won,  because  of  the  contribution 
made  by  America,  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  by  the  other  coun- 
tries and  the  contributions  they  made,  and  the  interests  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  interests  of  mankind  will  not  be  properly  safe- 
guarded so  long  as  any  one  nation  of  any  combination  of  nations 
IS  left  in  possession  and  control  of  the  sea,  and  able  to  interfere  with 
the  commerce  that  should  be  carried  on  in  a  normal  way  between 
all  the  free-trading  countries  of  the  world,  all  the  countries  that 
want  to  carry  on  commerce  with  one  another  and  to  have  friendly 
business  relations  with  one  another. 

We  believe  the  British  fleet  in  its  position  of  predominant  power 
to-day  is  a  menace  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  We  say 
that  it  no  longer  can  be  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  England  as  against 
Germany,  because  Germany  has  been  put  in  a  position  where  it  can 
in  no  way  compete  with  England,  where  it  has  been  deprived  of  its 
navy  entirely. 

We  say  the  same  thing  with  relation  to  Eussia.  We  say  that 
it  can  not  be  held  in  any  way  to  be  used  as  a  weapon  against  France, 
because  France,  through  the  action  of  her  statesmen  and  the  stress 
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of  circumstances,  has  pi^tically  been  taken  into  the  continental 
vassalage  of  England.  We  say  under  those  conditions  tiiat  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  can  be  directed  or  used  as  a  weapon  of  menace  against 
nobody  except  the  United  States  of  America,  an^  we  point  out  that 
even  tnou^h,  as  many  Englishmen  contend,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  coin- 
cidence it  is  a  fact  that  at  any  time  when  any  country  has  put  itself  or 
been  put  in  the  position  of  beinjf  an  economic  rival  or  being  an  indus- 
trial competitor  of  England  ruin  has  overtaken  that  country  in  every 
way;  ana  we  say  in  the  interest  of  a  just  and  permanent  peace,  if  it 
can  be  made  under  these  conditions  at  all,  it  can  be  maae  only  by 
taking  care  to  see  that  England  should  not  be  put  in  a  position  where 
she  can  menace  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  menace  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  whenever  it  suits  her  interest  or  whenever 
it  suits  her  whim  to  do  so.  We  suggest  with  relation  to  that,  that 
in  any  peace  that  should  be  made  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  there  be  a  general  disarmament  not  only  on  land  but 
also  on  sea,  so  that  there  will  be  actual  freedom  of  all  the  world  and 
not  freedom  simply  of  part  of  the  world. 

We  point  out  the  importance  of  Ireland  in  anv  scheme  that  would 
practically  bring  about  the  frcdom  of  the  sea.  \Ve  say,  ag:ain  in  no 
spirit  of  hostility  to  England  at  all,  Init  only  taking  conditions  into 
account  as  they  exist,  that  England  can  not  continue  to  be  the  domi- 
nant power  of  the  earth;  that  England  can  not  continue  to  control 
the  world  unless  she  controls  the  sea,  and  that  her  continued  control 
of  the  sea  is  dependent  upon  her  continued  control  of  Ireland ;  and 
we  say  that  she  can  make  no  better  contribution  to  the  general  free- 
dom of  the  world,  she  can  give  no  better  evidence  of  her  desire  to 
make  a  just  and  durable  and  permanent  peace,  than  by  consenting 
to  the  disarmament  of  this  fleet,  which  now  is  so  very  much  larger 
than  the  fleet  of  any  other  nation  or  practically  any  combination  of 
nations. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  vou  object  to  being  asked  a  question,  or 
do  you  want  to  proceed  without  interruption? 

tfudge  CoHALAN.  I  do  not  mind,  at  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  wanted,  if  it  would  not  interrupt  the 
continuity  of  your  thought,  to  have  you  state  a  little  more  in  detail 
what  you  mean  when  you  say  that  the  continued  supremacy  of  the 
sea  depends  upon  this  control  of  Ireland  by  England.  I  did  not 
quite  get  it. 

Jud^e  Cohalan.  For  your  consideration,  I  would  present  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  Ireland  with  relation  to  England,  the  thing  to 
which  you  remember  George  Washington  referred  when  he  said 
that  if  Ireland  were  500  miles  from  England  there  would  be  no  Irish 
question.  When  you  think  of  the  relation  of  Ireland  to  England, 
you  see  it  puts  England  in  a  place  where  she  can  control  the  ocean, 
as  she  can  not  control  the  ocean  unless  she  controls  Ireland.  While  it 
is  true  that  England  made  last  year  $226,000,000  out  of  the  control 
of  Ireland,  the  real  secret  for  insisting  upon  keeping  her  control  of 
Ireland  is  that  she  wants  to  be  able  to  control  the  seas.  She  can  do 
that  because  of  the  geographical  position  of  Ireland  only  if  she  con- 
trols Ireland.  You  will  remember  that  you  can  not  approach  the 
southern  coast  of  England  without  passing  the  southern  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  can  not  approach  the  northern  coast  of  England  without 
passing  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland.  Under  the  circumstances, 
England  is  going  to  insist  on  control  of  Ireland. 
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As  I  say,  she  can  make  no  greater  contribution  to  the  freedom 
of  the  world,  can  give  no  greater  evidence  of  the  desire  to  bring 
about  a  just  and  permanent  peace,  than  to  give  her  consent  to  having 
the  republican  form  of  government  which  has  been  set  up  in  Ireland 
recognized  by  herself  as  well  as  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Passing  from  that  we  contend  that  we  must  as  Americans  take  a 
position  m  opposition  to  this  proposed  league  of  nations  because  of 
what  it  does  with  relation  to  the  Monroe  doctrine.  We  insist  that 
the  Monroe  doctrine  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
American  power  has  been  reared,  and  that  our  foreign  policy  has 
recognized  it  as  the  great  principle  of  American  statesmanship,  of 
American  interests,  and  if  this  peace  convention  is  going  to  give  its 
attention  to  the  settling  of  all  problems  in  the  future  so  as  to  do  away 
with  the  probability  of  some  great  war  occurring  in  the  world,  it 
ought  to  take  into  question  conditions  as  they  have  existed  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  then  the  interests  of  America  are  the  first  thmg  that 
should  be  looked  out  for  by  those  who  represent  and  speak  for 
America. 

We  point  out  that  under  the  Monroe  doctrine,  as  it  has  been  estab- 
lished, we  have  grown  in  wealth,  prosperity,  and  power  as  no  nation 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  grown.  And  we  say  that  the  Monroe 
doctrine  if  it  is  to  be  changed  should  be  changed  not  in  the  way  of 
diminisliing  its  power,  but  in  the  way  of  strengthening  its  power. 
If  there  shall  be  a  desire  to  make  a  permanent  peace,  tlie  Monroe 
doctrine  should  be  extended  so  that  it  shall  include  any  European 
interests  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Any  European  country  which 
is  represented  here  by  territory  should  depart.  Since  the  Monroe 
doctrine  has  been  enunciated  all  the  territory  which  is  possessed  in 
western  America  by  them  has  been  given  up  by  Denmark,  France, 
Russia,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  the  only  power  remaining  in  any 
large  way  upon  this  hemisphere,  the  only  European  power  possessing 
territory  of  any  extent  in  tnis  country,  is  the  British  Empire,  and  we 
say  that  if  there  is  ^oing  to  be  a  permanent  settlement  to  come  out 
of  these  peace  negotiations,  the  people  of  Canada,  our  great  neigh- 
bor on  the  north,  ought  to  have  submitted  to  them  the  question  of 
taking  their  place  among  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
or  even  if  an  arrangement  could  be  made  of  joining  our  country,  and 
in  the  same  way  the  territory  that  England  has  in  the  West  Indies 
should  be  turned  over  to  America  or  turned  over  to  the  people 
of  those  islands  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  further  menace  of 
American  commerce,  so  far  as  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  concerned. 

We  Irish  think  that  there  should  be  no  abandonment  of  the  policy 
laid  down  by  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address  of  keeping  away 
from  permanent  entangling  alliances  with  any  of  the  countries  of 
the  Old  World.  We  point  out  that  this  has  been  the  policy  which 
has  been  followed  strictly  by  America  and  has  resulted  probably 
more  than  anything  else  in  strengthening  the  extraordinary  p)osi- 
tion  we  occupy  to-day.  As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  said  so 
well  yesterday,  the  only  great  solvent  power  left,  practically,  on  the 
earth  is  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  representing 
America  to  continue  this  policy,  and  we  urge  that  in  acting  for  the 
welfare  of  America  care  should  be  taken  to  Fee  that  that  doctrine 
should  be  upheld,  and  that  the  advice  of  Washington  should  be  con- 
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tinued  and  lived  up  to  in  such  a  wav  that  we  should  neither  take 
part  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Old  World  nor  permit  them  to  take  part 
m  our  quarrels. 

Coming  down  to  specific  things,  as  far  as  article  10  of  the  proposed 
league  of  nations  is  concerned,  we  most  emphatically  protest  against 
that.  Under  it  we  are  asked  to  make  the  greatest  departure  from 
American  traditions  of  statesmanship  that  has  ever  l)een  made. 
We  are  asked  to  abandon  the  position  that  we  have  taken  up  to  this 
day,  as  we  did  in  Cuba,  to  give  aid  where  people  have  been  struggling 
to  be  free,  and  we  would  be  unable  to  extend  our  sympathies  to  people 
all  over  the  world  who  are  struggling  to  be  free,  if  we  guarantee  the 
territorial  integrity  of  existing  nations.  Under  the  proposed  league 
of  nations  we  should  have  to  guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Japanese  Empire,  the  British  Empire,  the  only  two  empires  remain- 
ing, and  guarantee  to  them  the  possession  of  all  the  spoils  and  the 
loot  that  they  have  gathered  up  m  their  existence  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  No  relief  could  be  given  Ireland  as  in  the  sixteenth  century 
Spain  gave  aid  to  Ireland  in  her  fight  against  England,  for  we 
would  be  compelled  to  make  a  fight,  and  would  be  compelled  to 
send  our  men  mto  Ireland,  not  for  the  purpose  of  helping  them  in 
their  struggle  but  in  order  to  help  England  to  rivet  the  chains  upon 
her. 

We  point  out  that  if  France  should  desire  to  assist  Ireland  as 
she  did  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  eighteenth  century  that 
she  would  be  unable  to  do  so. 

We  say  that  it  is  utterly  un-American,  that  it  is  against  our  best 
interest,  against  our  highest  ideals  and  against  our  highest  ambi- 
tion, and  we  point  out  the  facts  so  well  known  that  if  a  league  of 
nations  had  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  that 
France  could  not  have  come  to  the  asssitance  of  the  13  Colonies,  or 
if  it  had  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
that  we  could  not  have  gone  to  the  assistance  of  Cuba,  to  help  Cuba 
to  obtain  the  position  that  she  now  occupies  among  the  Repuolics  of 
the  world. 

Now,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  of  course  we  understand  that 
this  discussion  here  should  be  very  largely  confined  to  the  proposed 
league  of  nations.  But  we  want  to  point  out  some  of  the  conditions 
over  there  that  show  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  British  Empire.  We 
say  that  no  people  on  earth  held  in  oppression,  held  practically  in 
slavery,  have  ever  shown  such  an  extraordinary  political  unanimity 
in  the  expression  of  their  desire  to  change  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  live,  and  to  become  again  one  of  the  &ee  nations 
of  the  world.  Ireland  is  able  to  support  herself — ^to  stand  upon  her 
feet.  England  last  year  made  from  Ireland  $225,000,000.  She  gath- 
ered in  taxation,  according  to  her  own  figures,  some  £34,000,000, 
equivalent  to  $170,000,000;  she  spent  for  the  government  of  Ireland 
some  £13,000,000,  leaving  a  profit  of  £21,000,000,  or  $105,000,000,  tak- 
ing $5  as  the  value  of  a  pound. 

Last  year  by  reason  of  her  absolute  control  of  the  sea,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  she  shut  Ireland  off  absolutely  from  contact  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  so  far  as  commerce  is  concerned,  compelling  Ireland 
to  sell  everything  she  has  to  sell  through  an  English  channel  and 
compelling  her  to  buy  everything  she  has  to  buy  from  the  western 
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world  through  an  English  channel,  she  did  95  per  cent  of  the 
business  of  Ireland. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett  says  that  Ireland's  business  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  amounted  to  $820,000,000.  The  English  statistics,  so  far 
as  we  can  get  them,  show  that  this  amount  was  $860,000,000  instead 
of  $820,000,000,  And  we  say  that  the  English  trader,  who  has  no 
peer  in  ability,  has  made  profit  on  the  turnover  of  $120,000,000.  This, 
together  with  the  excess  taxation,  makes  a  total  of  $225,000,000. 

We  say  that  since  the  Act  of  Union  the  Childers  Commission,  which 
was  appointed  by  Gladstone  in  1894,  composed  of  15  men  (9  English- 
men), after  two  years  of  investigation  of  English  data,  reported  that 
Ireland,  instead  of  costing  the  English  money,  from  January,  1861  to 
1896,  had  overpaid  into  the  English  treasury  in  the  form  of  overtaxa- 
tion annually  the  sum  of  £2,715,000,  or  the  lequivalent  of  $14,000,000, 
which  means  that  for  the  120  vears  since  the  formation  of  the  union 
England  had  taken  out  of  Ireland  over  $1,700,000,000.  We  call 
your  attention  to  that  staggering  sum  even  in  these  days.  When 
they  wanted  to  destroy  France  they  imposed  an  indemnity  of 
$1,000,000,000,  but  here  they  have  taken  from  Ireland  in  overtaxation 
a  much  gi'eater  sum. 

In  the  last  70  years,  bet\veen  1845  and  1915,  the  population  of  Ire- 
land has  been  practically  cut  in  two.  In  1845  the  population  was 
practically  8,500,000— between  8,250,000  and  8,500,000.  According 
to  the  census  taken  in  1915  by  the  British  Government  the  popula- 
tion was  a  little  over  4,000,000.  We  say  that  you  can  not  nnd  any 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  that. 

Senator  Knox.  From  what  years? 

Judge  CoHALAN.  Seventy  years;  from  1846  to  1915. 

Senator  Knox.  There  is  a  parallel  in  Central  America. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  I  did  not  know  that  jrou  could  find  one. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  imder  very  benighted  conditions. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  I  would  say,  in  relation  to  that,  by  way  of  com- 
parison, that  the  peoples  of  the  continent  of  Europe  that  were  most 
strongly  tyrannized  over — if  you  put  it  in  that  way,  the  nations 
agair^  whose  governments  the  strongest  complaints  were  made  by 
those  over  whom  they  were  working  and  who  suffered  most  under 
such  a  condition  of  affairs,  during  the  time  that  Alsace-Lorraine 
was  under  German  rule  she  grew  and  prospered  in  population; 
Schleswig-Holstein  under  German  rule  grew  and  prospered ;  Poland 
under  Russian  rule ;  and  there  has  been  no  parallel,  except  as  Senator 
Knox  has  indicated  as  to  Central  America. 

We  saj  that  we  are  dependent  for  four  months  of  every  year  upon 
the  foreign  markets  of  the  world  to  find  some  place  in  which  to  sell 
our  goods  in  order  that  our  factories  may  run  to  their  full  capacity 
and  the  men  may  be  employed. 

In  1913  the  business  between  England  and  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $875,000,000.  The  exports  from  America  to  England 
were  $700,000,000,  while  the  imports  from  England  to  America  were 
$175,000j000.  The  business  between  England  and  Ireland  was  $675,- 
000,()00  m  that  year,  and  the  imports  were  around  $350,000,000,  so 
that  England  found  in  Ireland  a  place  to  which  to  send  her  manu- 
factured goods  to  the  extent  of  twice  that  she  found  in  this  country. 

In  1801  the  population  of  England  was  9^000,000  and  the  popula- 
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tion  of  Ireland  was  6,000,000.  The  size  of  England  is  50,000  square 
miles  and  Ireland  32,000  square  miles,  showing  that  the  proportion 
of  population  of  Ireland  should  be  two-thirds  that  of  England. 
That  was  the  condition  when  the  act  of  union,  passed  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1801,  which  Gladstone  characterized  as  the  most  corrupt  act 
ever  passed  in  England. 

We  say  that  the  proposed  league  of  nations  is  un-American  and 
that  it  can  not  be  depended  on  to  guard  the  interests  of  America, 
that  it  can  not  safeguard  the  interest  of  America.  We  speak  for 
people  who  are  devoted  to  America  above  everything  else,  who  have 
done  everything  possible  to  stand  by  American  traditions  and  ideals. 
We  urge  upon  you  very  strongly,  speaking  practically  for  one  of 
every  five  persons  in  America,  that  the  Senate  report  against  this 
proposed  league  of  nations  and  recommend  that  the  Senate  reject 
it,  and  if  under  any  circumstances  anv  part  of  it  should  be  accepted 
that  under  no  condition  should  article  10  or  article  11  be  accepted, 
or  any  other  things  from  which  there  would  be  a  curtailment  of 
American  sovereignty  and  American  independence.  We  are  opposed 
to  the  whole- league  of  nations.  We  believe  it  is  un-American,  and 
urge  and  insist  that  in  it  there  can  be  no'justice  and  no  just  and  per- 
manent peace,  and  that  by  adopting  it  you  are  only  making  for  a 
continuance  of  the  war. 

Senator  Mosbs.  Judge  Cohalan,  you  spoke  of  your  speaking  for  one 
of  every  five  persons  in  the  United  States.  Do  you  intend  to  imply 
that  there  are  20,000,000  of  inhabitants  of  this  country  who  are  of 
Irish  origin  ? 

Judge  Cohalan.  We  think  there  are  many  more  than  that. 

Senator  Moses.  And  the  views  that  you  express  are  shared  by  that 
20,000,000? 

Judge  Cohalan.  Suppose  I  give  you  some  evidence  of  it.  I  would 
like  to  put  in  the  record  the  reasons  I  have  for  that  opinion.  On 
the  22d  and  23d  of  February,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  I  had  the 
honor  of  presiding  over  the  most  patriotic  gathering  of  American 
citizens  that  I  have  ever  seen.  There  were  5,132  accredited  dele- 
gates to  the  convention.  The  resolutions  that  were  passed  were  of- 
fered by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  seconded  by  a  distinguished  Episco- 
Ealian  minister  and  by  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  minister  and 
y  a  famous  Jewish  rabbi. 

Among  those  thousands  of  delegates  were  hundreds  representing 
the  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  hundreds  representing  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians,  with  its  more  than  quarter  million  members, 
and  represented  at  this  hearing  by  its  national  president,  Judge 
Deerv  of  Indianapolis,  and  its  other  national  officers.  Many  speak- 
ers there  represented  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians,  and  that  order  is  today  represented^  here  hy  its 
national  president,  Mrs.  McWhorter,  and  its  other  national  officers; 
and  present  also  were  representatives  from  practically  every  Irish 
American  society  in  this  country.  From  compilations  frequently 
made  from  statistics  as  to  the  racial  origin  or  the  people  of  our 
country,  we  feel  that  we  are  well  within  bounds  in  claiming  that 
without  regard  to  religious  belief,  at  least  1  in  every  5  of  our  citizens 
is  of  Irish  origin. 

Senator  Moses.  Can  you  explain,  then,  why  it  is  that  the  Irish 
Senators  are  so  lukewarm  ? 
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Judge  CoHALAN.  Senator,  I  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
argument  showing  our  position  to-day.  I  came  here  to  make  an 
argument  that  would  appeal  to  all  the  Senators,  n6  matter  what 
races  they  represent,  and  when  the  hearing  is  concluded  I  hope  that 
the  Senators  will  be  convinced. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  difficulty  is  that  you  have 
been  addressing  yourself  thus  far  to  members  of  this  committee  who 
are  of  one  mind  upon  this  subject. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  Looking  around  and  seeing  the  number  of  them, 
I  am  glad  that  that  is  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  you 
to  address  them  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  ready  to  go  on  ? 

Judge  Cohalan.  I  am  going  to  call  upon  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Lynch, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  to  read  the  memorial  on  the  behalf 
of  those  who  have  come  here.  They  have  come  from  practically  every 
State  in  the  Union,  from  all  walks  in  life,  and  from  all  over  the 
country.  We  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  get  people  from  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  to  be  heard,  but  we  have  prepared  a  general 
memorial,  and  then  later  we-will  hand  in  the  names  of  those  who  have 
signed. 

(The  following  memorial  was  read  by  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Lynch:) 

MEMORIAL  TO  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Senators:  We,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  Irish  blood,  but  attache<l 
abOA'e  all  things  to  this  Republic  and  its  Constitution,  respectfully  pray  that  the- 
proposed  treaty  now  before  you  be  rejected  as  a  direct  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  this  war  was  fought,  as  they  were  defined  by  President  Wilson 
in  these  words,  addressed  to  Congress : 

"  National  aspirations  must  be  respected ;  peoples  may  now  be  dominated  and 
governed  only  by  their  own  consent.  *  Self-determination  "  Is  not  a  mere  phrase. 
It  is  an  imperative  principle  of  action,  which  statesmen  will  henceforth  Ignore^ 
at  their  peril." 

And,  again,  in  the  President's  address  delivered  at  Mount  Vernon  July  4, 
1918: 

"  The  settlement  of  every  question,  whether  of  territory,  of  sovereignty,  of 
economic  arrangement,  or  of  political  relationship,  upon  the  basis  of  the  free 
acceptance  of  that  settlement  by  the  people  Immediately  concerned,  and  not 
upon  the  basis  of  the  material  Interest  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or 
people  which  may  desire  a  different  settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior 
influence  or  mastery." 

On  these  principles  other  nations  which  have  claimed  their  right  to  inde- 
pendence only  during  a  period  comparatively  recent  have  been  emancipated. 
To  them  America  was  bound  by  no  ties  save  that  of  sympathy  for  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Ireland  has  been  asserting  continuously  her  claim  to  independence  for  eight 
centuries.  America  is  bound  to  her  by  close  ties  of  friendship  and  of  obligation 
for  manifold  services  in  peace  and  war.  One-fifth  of  this  entire  population  is 
of  Irish  extraction.  In  every  war  which  America  has  fought  Irishmen  have- 
shed  their  blood  in  a  measure  far  in  excess  of  their  proportion  to  population. 
We  ask  that  Ireland  be  not  the  only  nation  excluded  fronj  the  benefit  of  the 
glorious  principles  enunciated  by  Mr.  Wilson,  as  those  which  the  great  war 
was  fought  to  establish. 

We  especially  denounce  Article  X  of  the  proposed  league  of  nations  as  a  de- 
vice to  stifle  the  conscience  of  civilization  and  render  it  impotent  to  condemn, 
and,  by  condemning,  to  end  the  oppression  of  weak  nations  enslaved  by  power- 
ful neighbors.  It  impeaches  the  most  credlttible  page  in  our  history  and  dis- 
credits the  circumstances  and  conditions  in  which  our  Republic  was  bom  and. 
our  liberty  achieved. 

The  conscience  of  civilization,  the  only  force  to  which  the  oppressed  can 
appeal,  would  no  longer  be  able  to  take  effective  jurisdiction  of  wrongs  perpe-- 
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trated  by  powerful  nations  on  weaker  people.  No  struggling  nation  has  ever 
achieved  its  independence  except  through  the  aid  of  other  nations.  The  strug- 
gling American  Colonies  could  never  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Great  Britain 
without  the  aid  of  France.  Cuba  could  never  have  been  freed  without  the 
Intervention  of  this  country,  and  one  of  the  most  creditable  pages  in  human 
history  would  never  have  been  written. 

Greece  could  never  have  escaped  from  the  hideous  domination  of  the  Turk 
but  for  the  assistance  of  enlightened  nations. 

Under  article  11  it  becomes  the  right  of  the  council  of  the  league  to  prevent 
an  assembly  of  American  citizens  to  petition  their  Government  to  afford  relief  to 
an  oppresseil  nation.    On  this  point  article  11  specifically  says : 

**  It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  friendly  right  of  each  member  of  the  league 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  assembly  or  of  the  council  any  circumstance 
whatever  affecting  international  relations  which  threaten  to  disturb  interna- 
tional peace  or  the  good  understanding  between  nations  on  which  peace  de- 
pends." 

Under  that  clause  our  Congress  could  not  express  in  the  future,  as  it  did 
in  the  past,  our  sympathy  with  countries  like  Greece,  seeking  freedom  from 
tlie  Turk;  the  South  American  Republics,  seeking  liberty  from  Spain;  or 
tender  a  welcome  to  Kossuth,  of  stricken  Hungary ;  or  Pamell,  pleading  for 
a  self-governing  Ireland. 

The  determination  of  Ireland  to  regain  her  independence  has  been  one  of 
the  sources  of  every  great  war  which  scourged  the  world  for  four  centuries. 
Any  question  which  disturbs  the  peace  of  nations  is  not  domestic,  but  inter- 
national. Its  settlement  is,  therefore,  an  imperative  necessity  of  international 
peace. 

Through  long  centuries  of  oppression  Ireland  has  maintained  her  national 
spirit  largely  because  she  has  always  hitherto  been  able  to  cherish  a  hope 
that  she  might  receive  from  some  well-disposed  foreign  power  the  assistance 
which  would  insure  her  independence.  She  looked  to  Spain  for  this  aid  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  to  France  In  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  She  looks  for  it  now  in  the  twentieth  century  to 
America,  and  we  confidently  hope  and  pray  that  the  Senate  will  not  allow  that 
light  of  hope  to  be  extinguished. 

Signed  by — 

Daniel  F.  Cohalan,  justice,  supreme  court,  New  York  City. 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Kansas  City. 

E.  F.  Dunne,  former  governor,  Illinois,  Chicago,  111. 

Michael  J.  Ryan,  Philadelphia. 

John  Archdeacon  Murphy,  member  of  American  commission  on  Irish  inde- 
pendence, attending  peace  conference,  Paris,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Charles  S.  Bartlett,  governor.  New  Hampshire,  Concord,  N.  H. 

W.  wr  McDowell,  lieutenant  governor,  Montana,  Butte,  Mont. 

John  W.  Gofif,  former  justice,  supreme  court,  New  York  City. 

Bourke  Cochran,  New  York  City. 

Daniel  T.  O'Connell,  director,  Irish  national  bureau,  Washington,  Boston, 
Alass. 

John  E.  Milholland,  New  York  City. 

James  K.  McGuire,  representing  Irish  societies  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  F.  O'Connell,  former  Member  of  Congress,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  F.  X.  McCabe,  president  De  Paul  University,  Chicago,  111. 

Rlf?ht  Rev.  MonsijOK^r  Gerald  P.  Coghlan,  treasurer  Philadelphia  Friends  of 
Irish  Freedom,  Philadelphia. 

Michael   Francis  Doyle,  Philadelphia. 

Mary  F.  McWhorter,  national  president  Ladles'  Auxiliary,  Ancient  Order  of 
Hlbt^rnlans,  Chicago,  111. 

Peter  F.  Tague,  Member  of  Congress,  Boston,  Mass. 

Corni^lius  Corcoran  John  McBrlde  branch,  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Law- 
rence, Mass. 

Frank  S.  J^IcDonald,  John  ^IcBri<le  branch.  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Law- 
rence. Mass. 

Michael  F.  Phelan,  Member  of  Congress,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Hugh  O'Neill,  committee  of  100  for  an  Irish  republic,  Chicago,  111. 

Richard  W.  Wolfe,  committee  of  100  for  an  Irish  republic,  Chicago,  111. 

James  E.  Murray,  representing  Irish  societies  of  Montana,  Butte,  Mont. 

C.  E.  McGulre,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  J.  Carl  in,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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John    P.    Leahy,    delegate,    Friends   of   Irish    Freedom,    St    Louis,    Mo. 

W.  J.  O'Brien.  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Gallagher,  State  president  Ladies*  Auxiliary  of  Pennsylvania,. 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Philadelphia. 

Louis  E.  Kavanaugh,  president  Omaha  Association  branch,  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

P.  M.  Halloran,  representing  Irish  societies  of  Anaconda,  Mont 

J.  W.  Maney,  president  of  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Horace  H.  Hagan,  former  assistant  attorney  general  of  Oklahoma. 

Dennis  Meehan,  York,  Nebr. 

Thomas  Darragh  Mulllns,  member  national  council,  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,. 
Pittsburgh. 

Dudley  Field  Malone,  Croton  on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Martin  Scully,  former  mayor  of  Waterbury,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Joseph  P.  Mahoney,  president  United  Societies  of  Cook  County  and  Chicago* 
Chicago.  111. 

Rev.  James  Mattan  Mythen,  representing  national  council,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Patrick  Lee,  secretary  American  conunlsslon  on  Irish  independence,  Rich- 
mond Hill,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  David  J.  O'Connell.  Representative.  Congress,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Very  Rev.  Edward  C.  O'Reilly,  representing  Catholic  clergy  of  diocese  of  La 
Crosse,  Baraboo,  Wis. 

P.  J.  McGarvey,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hugh  McCaffrey,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bernard  J.  Rocks,  Newcastle,  Pa. 

P.  T.  McCourt,  committeeman,  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Akron,  Ohio. 

T.  A.  Clancy,  Hartford  delegate,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Patrick  J.  Lynch,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Margaret  T.  Mulvaney,  State  secretary  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians,  Providence,  R.  I. 

M.  E.  Smith,  treasurer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  St  Louis. 

Robert  Emmett  0*Malley,  delegate,  Michael  Davitt  branch.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

P.  J.  Ryan,  member  of  executive  council,  Washington,  D.  C. 

M.  O'Neil,  president.  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Akron,  Ohio. 

James  A.  Kelly,  Danville,  N.  Y* 

Katherlne  Hughes,  secretary,  Irish  national  bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Joseph  T.  Brennan,  secretary  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies,  Boston,  Maas. 

John  R.  Haverty,  director  John  McBride  branch,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Timothy  P.  Donohue.  treasurer,  John  McBride  branch,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Rev.  Walter  P.  (Jough,  director  of  Columbus,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Margaret  L.  Brosnahan,  district  president  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Margaret  Buckley,  district  treasurer  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians. 

Thomas  J.  Blewett,  representing  Thomas  Francis  Magher  branch,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

H.  B.  Cassidy,  Syracuse,  N  .Y. 

Edward  Ryan,  president  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Syracuse  branch  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

John  B.  London,  secretary  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  J.  Devine,  delegate  Norfolk  branch.  Norfolk,  Va. 

James  O'Neill,  president  John  McBride  branch,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Rev.  Joseph  Byrne,  D.  D.,  president  St  Mary's  College,  Darien,  Conn. 

Matthew  Donovan,  District  Council  40,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  O.  Reilly,  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernian  delegate,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Henry  J.  Phillips,  secretary  Robert  Emmet  branch,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Patrick  King,  Young  Men's  Union,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Joseph  P.  O'Neill,  Federation  of  Irish  County  Societies,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

O'Neill  Ryan,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  former  justice  supreme  court. 

Michael  Heffernan,  Chester,  Pa.,  Thomas  Clarke  branch.  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom. 

William  J.  Hurley,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  secretary  Maj.  John  McBride  branch. 
Friends  of  Irish  Freedom. 

John  J.  Buckley,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  president  Roger  Casement  branch.  New 
York  City. 

P.  J.  Kilduff,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  State  organizer. 

Dr.  T.  C.  McNamara,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  State  organizer.  Friends  of  Irish  Free- 
dom. 
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Thomas  O'Brien,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  president  St  CMumcille  branch,  Priends 
of  Irish  Freedom,  • 

Rev.  William  T.  McLaughlin,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  State  president.  Friends  of 
Irish  Freedom. 

Michael  J.  O'Connor,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Innisftiil  branch,  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom. 

Thomas  J.  Maloney,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  president  P.  Lorillard  Co. 

Kate  M.  Kelly,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Irish  Women's  Council. 

John  Regan,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  president  Thmas  Clarke  branch. 

Rodger  Powwr  O'Neill,  M.  D.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  National  committee. 

Thomas  McNamara,  Jr.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  chairman  Ohio  committee. 

Shaemas  O'Sheel,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  William  Pearse  branch,  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom  and  William  Roopey  Society. 

Thomas  F.  J.  Connolly,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Port 
Chester  and  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Roderick  J.  Kennedy,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  confidential  attendant  Supreme 
Court,  State  of  New  York. 

W.  E.  Hogan.  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  vice  president  of  De  Valera  branch,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

John  O'Dea,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  national  secretary  Ancient  Order  of  Hi- 
bernians. 

John  J.  O'Neill,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  president  T.  F.  Meagher  branch,  Friends 
of  Irish   Freedom. 

Attorney  Thomas  D.  Shea,  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  local  council.  Luzerne  Cx)unty; 
headquarters,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Secretar>',  Matthew  O'Connor  Ford;  vice 
president,  T.  R.  Callam ;  treasurer,  R.  R,  Fitzpatrick ;  trustees,  P.  J.  Calligan, 
J.  V.  Moylan,  C.  A.  Judge,  M.  D. 

John  Stratton  O'Leary,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  member  of  grievance  committee, 
Bronx  Builders'  Protective  Association. 

Cornelius  F.  Murphy,  Shelton,  Conn.,  presldoit  of  P.  H.  Pearse  branch. 
Friends  of  Irish  Freedom. 

Rodger  Power  O'Neill,  M.  D.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  member  national  com- 
mittee. 

James  D.  O'Neil,  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  organizer. 

Thomas  McCourt,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Con  Colbert  branch.  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom,  Sunburst  Club. 

Frank  Hague.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  member  Jersey  City  branch. 

Charles  F.  H.  O'Brien,  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  member  Jersey  City  branch. 

Eugene  F.  Kincaid,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  former  Member  of  Congress. 

Thomas  Shea,  Nanticoke,  Pa. 

Michael  J.  Enright,  Chester,  Pa.,  Thomas  Clarke  branch.  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom. 

James  B.  Mulherln,  Augusta,  Ga.,  delegate  John  F.  Armstrong  branch. 
Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Margaret  Bowles,  New  York  City,  N.  Y..  Bishop  D.  Dwyer  branch.  Friends 
of  Irish  Freedom. 

Peter  J.  Fleming,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.,  medical  committee. 

Daniel  Foley,  Wlnthrop,  Mass.,  professor  of  economics,  Trade  Union  Col- 
lege, Boston,  Mass. 

John  Morton,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  advisory  committee  chairman,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  Edward  S.  Brock,  S.  J.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Joseph  J.  Hall,  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  assistant  purchasing  agent  of  Rubber  Re- 
generating Co. 

James  O'Sullivan,  Lowell,  Mass.,  treasurer  of  two  important  corporations. 

Jeremiah  Flahavan,  Ansonla,  Conn.,  president  of  James  Connelly  Club. 
Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Ansonla. 

Francis  B.  McKinney,  Boston.  Mass.,  lecturer  Joseph  Plunkett  branch, 
Friends  of  Irish  Freedom. 

John  G.  Fitzgerald,  Ansonla,  Conn.,  vice  president 

Michael  B.  McGreal,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  City  Board  Ancient  Order  of  Hi- 
bernians, New  Haven,  five  divisions,  three  auxiliaries;  Division  No.  7,  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians;  Sarsfield  G.  A.  Club.  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  New 
Haven,   Conn. 

Matthew  Cummings,  Boston,  Mass.,  president  Boston  Council,  Friends  of 
Irish  Freedom. 

John  H.  H.  McNamee,  Boston,  Mass.,  banker  and  manufacturer. 

Hon.  Edward  W.  Quinn,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  mayor  of  Cambridge. 
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Richard  Dwyer,  national  vice  president  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  South 
Boston,  Mass.  •     . 

Paul   F.    Spain,   Cambridge,   Mass.,   treasurer   bencli   and   bar   committee, 
Boston,  Mass. 

James  A.  Dorsey,  Boston,  Mass.,  chairman  finance  committee,  bench  and  bar 
committee,  Boston. 

Michael  L.  P^aliey,  BovSton,  Mass.,  secretary  committee  bench  and  bar. 

Daniel  H.  Coakley,  Boston,  Mass.,  chairman  committee  bench  and  bar, 

Joseph  C.  Pelletiu,  Boston,  Mass.,  bench  and  bar  committee. 

Edw.  F.  McSweeney,  Framingham,  Mass.,  member  national  council,  member 
advisorj'  committee,  Boston. 

John  J.  McDonagh,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  delegate  from  the  Archbishop  Plunkett 
branch,  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom. 

H.  Miller,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Archbishop  Plunkett  branch,  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom. 

James  E.   Deery,   Indianapolis,   Ind.,  national  president  Ancient  Order   of 
Hibernians. 

E.  F.  White.  Chester,  Pa. 

Rossa   F.    Downing,   Washington,   D.   C,   WasWngton   branch.   Friends   of 
Irish  Freedom. 

Wm.  J.  Boyle,  Central  Labor  Union  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N.  J.  Sinnott,  Member  of  Congress  from  Oregon. 

Daniel  J.  Moran,  Lynn,  Mass.,  recording  secretary  and  director  of  publicity. 

(Mrs.)   Honor  Walsh,  Germantown,  Pa.,  editorial  staff,  the  Standard  and 
Guild. 

Robert  E.  Ford,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  editor  Irish  World. 

Patrick  King,  Catholic  Young  Men's  Union,  Phlladeljrfbda,  Pa. 

Patrick  Fitzgerald,  United  Irish  Societies  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Patrick  Cronin,  Duquesne  University. 

Thomas  Lee,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  J.  Noonan,  37  Raleigh  Avenue,  Rlchipond  borougli.  City  of  New  York. 

Thomas  Rock,  Central  Federated  Union,  New  York  City. 

Ix)uls  D.  Kavanagh,  president  of  Irish  Self-Determlnatlon  Club,  Omaha. 

James  O.  Reilly,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Joseph  McGarrity,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  chairman  Irish  Volunteer  Committee. 

.John  J.  Llddy,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

William  H.  Foley,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

P.  J.  Conway,  president  Irish-American  Athletic  Club,  New  York  City. 

John  H.  Dooley,  535  W^est  One  hundred  and  twenty-first  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  representative  position.  National  Executive  Committee,  New  York  City, 

Annie  Lester  Lyons,  delegate  Yorktown  branch,  F.  O.  I.  F.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Lawrence  Craddock  Lawless,  delegate  Yorktown  branch  F.  O.  I.  F.,  Norfolk, 
Va. 

Margaret  Ehvard  Lawless,  delegate  Yorktown  branch  F.  O.  I.  F.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

James  C.  Gordon,  president  Yorktown  branch  F.  O.  I.  F.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

M.  J.  Lyons,  vice  president  Yorktown  branch  F.  O.  I.  F.,  United  States  deputy 
marshars  office,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Henry  McNally,  president  of  Patrick  Henry  branch,  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom, 
Girard,  Ohio. 

Thomas  F.  Martin,  secretary  of  state  of  New  Jersey. 

John  Mannix,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Patrick  O'Hagerty,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Patrick  J.  Kennedy,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Joseph  O'Keefe,  Akron,  Ohio. 

J.  B.  Shannon,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Casinn  J.  Welch,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Martin  Owens,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Hurton,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  St.   Enda's  Gaelic  School  and 
St.  Edna  brar  '^  of  the  Gaelic  League. 

H.  J.  Phillips.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Robert  Emmet  branch,  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom. 

J.  T.  Lawler,  Norfolk,  Va.,  member  national  committee.  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom. 

Hugh  Montague,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  general  contractor. 

Roderick  J.  Kennedy,  clerk  Supreme  Court  State  of  New  York. 

D.  J.  Lawless,  Marcel  lus  Falls,  N.  Y. 

R.  E.  O'Malley,  Michael  Davitt  branch.  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 
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J.  D.  Turner,  Baltimore,  Md. 
W.  C.  Walsh,  Cumberland,  Md. 

•  Joseph  B.  Fitzgerald,  member  Wolfe  Tone  Club,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Jerome  O'Keeffe,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
John  G.  McTlgue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
R.  T.  B.  Kelly,  Gardner,  Mass. 

James  Tumulty,  646  Bergen  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  president  of  Wolfe 
Tone  Club,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
P.  J.  0*Donnell,  Detroit,  Mich. 
D.  Lynch,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Margaret  Bowers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
John  B.  Burke,  Gary,  Ind. 
William  J.  Maloney,  Gary,  Ind. 
M.  C.  Ford,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.    I  would  like  the  record  to  state  the  names  of  those  present. 

The  Chairman.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  following  members  answered  to 
their  names:  Senators  Lodge,  Borah,  Brandegee,  Fall,  Knox,  Hard- 
ing, Johnson,  New,  Moses,  Swanson,  and  Pittman. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  12  Senators  present,  a  quorum.  Judge 
Cohalan,  you  may  put  on  your  next  speaker. 

Senator  Bokah.  Before  that  is  done,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  a  suggestion  with  reference  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  still  to 
address  the  committee.  The  argmnent  has  been  made  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  league  and  by  some  of  our  colleagues  that  under  the 
league  of  nations  Ireland  would  have  a  better  opportunity  or  a  better 
chance  of  haying  her  affairs  settled  in  harmony  with  her  aspira- 
tions than  without  it.  You  gentlemen  having  kept  close  tab,  un- 
doubtedly, upon  the  debate  along  that  line  of  argument,  will  ap- 
preciate what  I  say.  I  would  like  to  have  some  one  address  his  at- 
tention to  that  feature  of  the  question. 

Judffe  CoHAiiAN.  That  will  b>e  done  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ing. Sir.  Chairman,  I  want  to  put  in  the  record  a  memorial,  with 
certain  figures. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  printed,  and  as  our  time  is  limited, 
we  will  not  take  the  time  to  read  them  now. 

Judge  Cohalan.  Very  well.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  going  to 
file  Ireland's  declaration  of  independence  along  with  other  oflacial 
documents,  and  some  extension  of  my  remarks. 

(The  extension  of  Judge  Cohalan's  remarks  and  the  declaration 
of  independence  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

The  great  trouble  with  the  mass  of  the  people  of  America  on  the  question  of 
Ireland  is  their  viewpoint  on  the  Irish  question.  V^ithout  intending  to  be 
unfair,  they  take  for  granted  the  Justice  of  the  English  view.  They  find  Eng- 
land, largely  the  mistress  of  the  world  and  in  many  ways  admitted  to  be  the 
leader  of  modern  civilization,  in  possession  of  Ireland. 

They  find,  according  to  histories  mainly  written  by  England*s  friends,  that 
she  has  been  thus  in  Ireland  for  centuries,  and  they  take  It  for  granted  that  she 
must  be  there  legally ;  that  she  Is  there  as  a  matter  of  right.  They  take  for 
granted,  too,  that  in  the  evolution  of  civilization,  In  the  making  of  history,  that 
conditions  required  her  to  be  there,  and  that  England's  claim  to  the  overlord- 
ship  in  Ireland  is  a  valid  and  just  claim. 

This  view  is  strengthened  by  all  the  literature  which  most  Americans  ever 
read.  The  so-called  English  literature  with  which  Americans  come  in  contact 
usually  rates  England  as  the  one  great  power  which,  through  the  centuries 
past,  has  been  carrying  aloft  the  torch  of  justice  and  progress  Into  the  dark 
corners  of  the  w#rld.  So,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  Americans  are 
prone  to  think  of  England  as  the  guiding  star  of  civilization,  educating  and 
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lifting  up  downtrodden,  suffering  people  that  have  been  tyrannized  over  by  their 
national  tyrants. 

This  is  the  view  of  England  that  Englishmen  like  to  have  the  world  take 
of  their  country.  Because  of  this  viewpoint,  it  Is  extremely  difficult  to  get 
before  the  American  jury — fair  as  it  intends  to  be — the  actual  facts  of  history^ 
not  to  speak  of  the  present-day  conditions  as  they  exist  in  Ireland. 

THE  DOMINATING  FIGUBES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  ordinary  American,  accustomed  to  giving  almost  all  of  his  time  to  a 
study  of  the  Internal  conditions  of  his  own  country,  so  far  as  his  interests 
leads,  him  on,  has  not  learned  to  differentiate  between  the  England  which  is 
and  the  England  that,  according  to  her  writers  and  poets,  seems  to  be. 

He  has  not  come  to  understand  that  the  English  democracy  of  which  he 
hears  and  reads  so  much  has  little  reality  In  fact,  and  that  England  still  con- 
tinues to  be  governed  by  a  handful  of  men,  representing,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, the  same  small  group  of  titled  land-controlling  families  that  have  gov- 
erned England  since  the  days  of  Henry  XIII,  If  not,  In  fact,  much  longer.  Since 
the  downfall  of  continental  aristocracies  this  is  true  of  England  more  than  of 
any  other  country. 

The  dominating  figures  In  England  to-day — those  In  actual  power — are  the 
Cecils  and  their  relations.  Lloyd-George  or  some  other  figure  that  has  come  to 
represent  democracy  or  radicalism,  If  you  will,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  is  put 
forward  as  the  premier  of  governing  authority.  But  the  will  that  dominates, 
controls,  and  finally  directs  the  policies  and  actions  of  England  is  that  of  the 
master  spirit  Cecil,  no  matter  which  member  of  that  family  or  its  connections 
it  may  happen  to  be. 

In  the  last  generation  It  was  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  former  premier 
of  England,  the  man  who  said,  some  forty  years  ago,  that  England  and  America 
were  natural  rivals  in  every  court  and  In  every  port ;  the  man  who  more  than 
any  other — with  the  exception  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  great  radical  who 
ratted  and  Joined  the  forces  of  conservation — was  responsible  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  two  little  Republics  in  South  Africa. 

It  was  this  same  Salisbury  who  said,  in  the  days  when  the  Irish  were  car- 
rying everything  before  them  in  the  Parliamentary  fights  In  the  House  of  Ccmd- 
mons,  that  the  Irish  were  no  better  than  the  Hottentots  and  should  receive  the 
same  treatment.  It  was  the  same  man  who  represented  England  In  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  and  of  whom  Bismarck  said — ^because  he  quit  when  opposed 
by  superior  force — that  he  reminded  him  of  a  lath,  painted  to  look  like  iron. 

Salisbury  was  aided  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Arthur  Jamed  Bal* 
four,  who  became  Premier  of  England,  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  high-sounding  things,  but  who  has  never  been  able  to  wipe  out  the 
title  of  "  Bloody  Balfour  "  conferred  upon  him  by  the  people  of  Ireland  when  he 
was  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  and,  among  other  things,  ordered  the  shoot- 
ing. If  necessary,  by  the  troops,  in  cold  blood,  of  the  defenseless,  imarmed  people 
of  Mitchelstown. 

Balfour  is  still  to  the  fore  and  Is  probably  the  chief  governing  force  In  Eng- 
land to-day,  except  In  so  far  as  he  is  displaced  by  his  cousin.  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
son  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  father  of  the  proposed  League  of  Nations — 
which  would,  if  It  became  effective,  undo  the  work  of  the  revolution  and  put 
us  in  the  position  of  again  being  a  vassal  state  of  England,  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Cecils  or  any  other  landed  aristocracy  that  might,  In  the  future,  con- 
trol the  destines  of  England  and  the  world. 

These  are  types  of  the  men  who  dominate  England,  and,  through  her,  con- 
trol the  British  Empire.  The  little  King  George  V,  first  cousin  to  the  late 
Emperor  of  the  Germans  and  the  Czar  of  the  Russians,  at  present  represents  the 
German  royal  family  as  King  of  England  and  Emperor  of  India. 

He  rules  over  every  third  person  on  earth  and  over  almost  every  third  square 
mile  of  land  on  earth.  He  is  actually  master  of  all  the  seas  and  is  at  the  head 
of  a  government  more  powerful  than  any  which  ever  before  existed  In  all  the 
history  of  mankind. 

Englishmen  like  to  say  that  King  George  reigns  but  does  not  rule.  That  Is 
true.  The  real  ruling  force  is  that  handful  of  aristocrats  who  represent  the 
landed  feudal  aristocracy  of  England  and  who  form  the  most  absolute,  most 
arbitrary  and  most  powerful  autocracy  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
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ENGLAND  MAKK8  OTHER  NATIONS   SUPPLY  THK  80IJ)IXBS. 

The  history  of  England  differs  from  that  of  every  other  country.  No  other 
country  before  her  has  reached  her  dominant  place  among  the  empires  of  the 
earth.  Rome  approached  nearer  to  England  than  did  any  other  country  in 
similarity  of  methods  by  which  she  acquired  world  control  Her  imperial 
motto,  "  Divide  et  Impera/*  marked  the  policy  by  which  she  subdued  almost 
the  entire  world  of  her  day  and  ruled  the  known  world  without  a  rival  for 
centuriea 

But  Rome  acquired  most  of  her  power  through  her  own  soldiers.  The  gen- 
erals who  led  her  armies  to  victory  were  of  Roman  blood;  the  soldiers  who 
swept  everything  before  them  on  the  field  of  battle  were  Roman  legions,  who 
found  few  who  could  stand  before  them.  They  risked  their  own  lives,  their  own 
blood,  for  the  quarrels  of  their  country,  in  order  that  her  will  might  be  Imposed 
upon  other  countries. 
England  has  improved  on  all  this.  She  follows  the  Roman  motto,  but  be- 
I  cause  England  leaves  the  control  of  the  policy  of  her  government  in  the  hands 

I  of  her  diplomats,  other  nations,  other  races,  are  made  to  supi^y  the  generals 

who  win  the  battles,  and  the  soldiers  who  bleed,  in  order  that  England  mss 
grow  great 

ENGLAND^S  POLICT  TAKES  ADVANTAGE  OF  FRIEND  AND  FOE. 

I 

The  policy  which  had  its  beginning  under  Henry  the  Eighth  has  been  con- 
sistently carried  forward,  subordinating  every  other  interest  to  that  of  the 
growth  of  England  and  the  extension  of  her  power.  It  has  been  carried  on 
!  through  all  the  ages  by  every  government  which  comes  into  power  In  Bkigland,. 

I  no  matter  what  its  domestic  policy  may  have  been. 

Englishmen  may  differ  upon  domestic  problems — upon  questions  of  taxation, 
of  education,  of  religion — but  as  against  all  foreigners  they  are  a  unit  and  their 
policy  is  always  consistently  to  take  advantage  of  all  openings  given  them 
throughout  the  world,  to  make  and  unmake  alliances,  to  make  and  break 
treaties,  to  take  advantage  of  friend  and  foe  in  order  to  add  to  the  wealth 
and  power  of  England  and  to  break  down  those  who  have  stood  against  her. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  policy  is  seen  to-day  in  the  proud  boast  of  England 
that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  British  Empire.  Her  flag  flies  in  triumph  over 
territory  In  every  continent  and  in  most  of  the  Important  islands  of  the  seas. 
It  is  carried  aloft  as  the  flag  controlling  the  power  of  every  sea  of  the  world. 

Her  forts  guard  practically  all  the  great  narrow  waterways  of  the  earth, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Yet  here,  by  reason  of  her  extraordi- 
nary influence  over  American  legislation,  England  has  acquired  for  her  com- 
merce all  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed,  by  American  commerce,  although 
the  Panama  Canal  belongs  to  us,  was  built  by  America  and  paid  for  by  Amer- 
ica's treasurea 

MOLDING  PUBLIC  OPINION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Another  and,  if  possible,  more  important  result  of  this  policy  of  England  is 
the  extraordinary  control  she  has  gained  over  public  opinion  In  every  country 
in  the  world.  Her  soldiers  have  won  battles  for  her  on  land,  her  admirals 
have  won  fights  at  sea,  but  these  are  as  nothing  when  compared  to  the  triumph 
of  her  diplomats.  No  group  of  men  in  the  history  of  the  world  can  compare  in 
skill,  in  adroitness,  in  finesse,  in  influence,  with  the  diplomats  of  England. 

The  visible  British  Empire  is  an  external  monument  of  their  triumph,  but  the 
Invisible  British  Empire,  with  its  control  of  Influences  in  every  government 
on  earth,  its  thousand  and  one  ways  of  making  opinion  through  the  press, 
the  magaznes,  the  pulpits,  the  schools,  of  every  race  and  In  every  clime.  Is  a 
vaster,  more  far-reaching  monument  of  their  finesse,  their  adroitness,  their 
ability  to  make  black  seem  white. 

The  Romans  were  satisfied  with  their  triumph  at  arms.  When  their  soldiers 
had  beaten  down  those  of  the  opponent,  the  generals  and  princes  of  the  van- 
quished were  brought  to  Rome  and  made  to  walk  sub  jugo  through  the  streets, 
chained  to  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  of  the  Roman  Consul. 

The  English  diplomat,  more  skilled  in  human  nature,  more  subtle,  more  far- 
reaching  in  his  plans,  is  not  satisfied  with  such  outward  marks  of  triumph. 
He  carries  on  a  campaign  throughout  the  world,  to  justify  his  actions,  and. 
If  possible,  to  ease  his  own  conscience.    As  an  example : 
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ENGLAND  ATTEMPTS  TO  DESTROY  THE  SOUL  OF  IRELAND. 

Even  though  England  by  brute  force  has  been  In  possession  of  the  bodly  of 
Ireland  for  centuries,  the  English  diplomat  continues  his  fight  to  destroy  \the 
soul  of  Ireland.  Even  though  he  has  proclaimed,  at  the  birth  of  each  succ< 
ing  generation,  that  he  has  again  conquered  Ireland,  he  still  keeps  looking  lin 
vain  for  a  declaration  from  the  people  of  Ireland  that  they  have  been  conquered. 

He  tells  himself  that  he  has  beaten  the  Irish  because  of  the  thousand  and 
one  cruelties  he  has  practiced  upon  them,  but  he  knows  in  his  heart  that  he 
can  not  conquer  the  Irish  people  while  one  man  and  one  woman  of  Irish  blood 
survive. 

He  knows — ^If  the  world  does  not  know — that  the  people  of  Ireland  want 
absolute  independence.  He  has  been  able  with  a  thousand  subterfuges  to  con- 
fuse the  thought  of  the  world  on  the  question  of  what  Ireland  wants,  but  he 
<!an  not  deceive  himself. 

The  Balfours  and  Cecils  of  this  generation  know,  as  well  as  Burleigh,  their 
relative,  in  the  days  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  knew,  that  what  Ireland  wants 
Is  to  have  England  get  out  of  Ireland,  bag  and  baggage,  and  leave  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  govern  their  own  country  in  their  ownf  way. 

IRELAND  IS  UNITED  FOR  ABSOLUTE  INDEPENDENCE. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  question  between  England  and  Ireland  Is  simplicity 
Itself.  There  are  two  nations,  each  of  which  wishes  to  rule,  govern,  own  Ire- 
land. One  is  the  Irish  nation,  to  whom  Ireland  belongs,  for  whom  it  was  set 
apart  by  God  Almighty  Himself  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Irish  people  have  dwelt  In  Ireland  for  thousands  of  years,  distinct  and 
separate  In  a  hundred  ways  from  all  other  peoples,  set  apart  in  nature,  in 
thought,  in  language,  In  custom  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  marked  by  the  hand 
of  God  with  an  Individuality  all  their  own. 

The  Irish  people  have  their  own  strength,  their  own  virtues,  their  own  gifts, 
their  own  weaknesses,  but  differ  from  and  are  different  to  any  and  all  other 
races  of  men.  The  Irish  people  have  absorbed  all  other  strains  of  blood  that 
have  gone  into  the  strange  country  of  Ireland  so  as  to  have  made  strangers 
who  have  gone  there,  after  a  few  generations,  an  integral  part  of  themselves, 
or,  as  an  old  writer  phrased  it,  "  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves." ' 

The  other  nation  that  wishes  to  own,  govern,  and  rule  Ireland  is  the  Eng^sh 
nation,  belonging  to  England  but  foreign  to  Ireland.  A  nation  of  great  gifts, 
^eat  failings ;  a  nation  that  may  yet,  in  the  providence  of  God,  reach  the  point 
where  it  can  be  made  to  see  that  it  will  be  greater  to  conquer  themselves  than 
to  conquer  a  city  or  a  world ;  greater  to  bring  peace,  contentment,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  decent  living,  not  to  some  i)ortIon  of  Itself  but  to  all  Its  people,  so 
that  it  may  not  be  said  in  the  future,  as  it  was  said  in  the  past,  in  a  recent 
report  of  a  British  commission,  that  one-third  of  the  people  of  England  did 
not  have  a  week  between  themselves  and  starvation. 

IRELAND  ONLY  WANTS  WHAT  BELONGS  TO  HER. 

If  the  question  between  Ireland  and  England  were  between  two  individuals, 
no  jury  sitting  in  any  part  of  America  would  have  any  dlflElculty  In  disposing 
of  the  matter.  Ireland  does  not  ask  anything  of  England  except  to  be  let  alone. 
She  wants  only  what  belongs  to  her.  She  wants  only  that  which  was  her  own. 
She  wants  to  govern  herself  and  her  own  people  in  her  own  way,  according  to 
her  own  standards,  and  with  absolute  religious  freedom  and  political  equality 
for  all  of  her  children. 

Ireland  does  not  ask  one  inch  of  territory  that  is  not  contained  within 
the  four  seas  of  Ireland.  She  does  not  ask  to  Impose  her  will  upon  a  single 
person  who  dwells  beyond  her  shores.  She  appeals  to  the  free  people  of  the 
earth  for  the  opportunity  to  go  her  own  way,  in  peace  and  harmony  with  all 
the  rest  of  mankind.  She  offers  not  alone  to  forgive,  but  so  far  as  she  can, 
even  to  forget  past  dealings  with  England  and  to  dwell  In  peace  and  amity  and 
concord  with  England  as  a  neighbor. 

But  she  refuses,  as  she  has  refused  for  750  years,  to  permit  the  stranger- 
England — ^to  govern  her,  to  control  her  resources,  to  shut  her  off  from  contact 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  to  keep  her  out  of  her  high  place  among  the 
nations.  She  says,  with  the  voice  of  a  united  people— not  In  a  quarrelsome 
way,  but  in  the  quiet  voice  of  reasoned  Judgment — ^that  as  she  has  fought  for 
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750  years  for  her  independence,  so  she  is  prepared  to  fight,  If  necessary,  as 
long  again  in  order  to  attain  that  independence,  and  to  resume  her  place  amons 
the  independent  nations. 

Her  sons  say  for  her,  quite  calmly,  with  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  though 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  they  yet  remain  a  great  race,  that  England  with  all 
her  power,  with  all  her  subtlety,  with  all  her  barbarity,  can  not  destroy  them 
or  wipe  them  out.  That  the  fight  which  England  waged  tlirough  so  many  cen- 
turies can  only  end  when  England  shall  withdraw  her  last  soldier  from  Ireland 
and  leave  that  country,  which  she  has  been  robbing  for  centuries,  to  govern  and 
rule  herself. 

The  diplomat  of  Elngland  has  succeeded  in  many  parts  of  the  world  as  has  no 
other  diplomat  in  the  history  of  mankind,  but  he  has  failed  in  Ireland  as 
absolutely  and  completely  as  any  diplomat  has  failed  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  EIngland  has  tried  for  centuries 
every  form  of  tyranny,  of  cruelty,  of  inhumanity  in  her  treatment  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  Her  chief  spokesman,  Lloyd-George,  adoodtted  in  the  House  of 
Commons  last  year  that  England  had  made  an  absolute  failure  of  her  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  that  to-day  she  was  as  unpopular  with  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  as  she  was  In  the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

BELGIAN  ATBOCITnSS  DUPLICATED  A  HUNDBKD-FOLD  IN  IBXLAND. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  late  Great  War,  the  world  was  made  familiar 
with  the  story  of  the  treatment  the  Belgians  received  in  their  own  country  at  the 
hands  of  the  invaders.  It  was  but  the  recital  and  summary  of  England*s  treat- 
ment of  Ireland.  Not  an  atrocity  was  charged  against  the  Germans  in  Belgium, 
not  a  cruelty  was  practiced,  not  a  crime  committed,  which  could  not  be  dupli- 
cated one  hundred-fold  in  England's  treatment  of  Ireland. 

Proof  of  this  fact  need  only  be  taken  from  the  admissions  of  English  his- 
torians; from  the  declarations  of  English  statesmen — the  only  difference  be- 
tween Belgium  and  Ireland  being  that  the  atrocities  in  Belgium  extended  over 
a  period  of  three  or  four  years,  while  the  atrocities  of  England  in  Ireland 
have  extended  over  the  centuries. 

Belgium  to-day,  with  a  chorus  of  thanksgiving  from  all  over  the  world,  has 
resumed  her  place  among  the  free  nations  of  the  earth  and  is  to  be  indemnified 
in  so  far  as  money  can  indemnify  a  suffering  country  for  losses  sustained. 

Ireland  to-day,  after  seven  and  a  half  centuries  of  greater  suffering  still  lies 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  England,  while  E}nglish  statesmen,  with  a  smug  hypocrisy 
all  their  own,  dilate  with  well-stimulated  astonishment  on  the  dreadful  ffect 
that  England  can  not  leave  Ireland  to  be  governed  by  Irishmen,  because,  for* 
sooth,  the  Irish  can  not  agree  politically  among  themselves. 

NO   SUCH    POLITICAL   UNANIMmf   EXISTS   ELSEWHERE   IN    THE    WORLD. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  is  in  Ireland  to-day  a  degree  of  political 
unanimity  greater  than  exists  in  any  other  country  on  earth — ^very  much 
greater  than  that  which  exists  in  England,  where  Lloyd-George  and  his  con- 
freres are  kept  in  power  through  a  political  coalition  between  eight  different 
groups,  and  much  greater  than  exists  in  our  own  country. 

Ireland  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  in  which  a  plebiscite  has  been  taken 
since  the  armistice  was  declare<l  last  Noveml>er.  The  result  of  that  plebiscite 
was  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  by  a  vote  of  more  than  three  to  one,  declared  in 
favor  of  absolute  separation  from  England  and  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
an  Irish  republic. 

This  was  on  the  14th  of  last  December.  On  the  21st  day  of  January  of  this 
year  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  of  Ireland  met  In  convention  at 
the  Mansion  House  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  declared  the  existence  of  the  Irish 
republic,  and  made  an  appeal  to  the  free  peoples  of  the  earth  for  its  interna- 
tional recognition. 

In  furtherance  of  that  appeal,  Eamon  de  Valera,  president  of  the  Irish  repub- 
lic, and  several  members  of  the  Dail  Eireann  (Irish  congress)  are  now  in  this 
country.  They  seek  to  lay  before  the  people  of  America  actual  conditions  as 
they  exist  in  Ireland  to-day.  They  ask  a  hearing  in  order  that  America  may 
understand  that  what  the  people  of  Ireland  are  asking  is  full  recognition  of 
their  status  as  a  free  and  independent  people. 
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They  seek  not  some  redress  of  grlevtinces,  large  or  small,  bnt  they  demand 
that  England  take  her  grip  off  Ireland  and  leave  the  conntry  to  be  governed  by 
its  own  people  in  its  own  way.  The  opinion  of  America  has  been  aroused  within 
the  last  year  as  it  never  has  been  before  in  fkvor  of  Ireland. 

ENGLAND   AIMS   TO  CONFUSE   THE   ISSUE. 

But  the  English  diplomats  with  their  accustomed  skill  are  seeking  to  confuse 
the  issue,  to  prevent  our  people  from  getting  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is 
4it  stake  between  Ireland  and  England. 

It  is  their  task,  their  duty  at  this  time,  not  to  simplify  but  to  complicate 
the  issue;  not  to  clarify,  but  to  Confuse  the  situation.  Because  of  that,  there 
appear  in  a  hundred  forms,  a  hundred  suggestions  from  England  as  to  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulty. 

One  group  talks  of  Dominion  home  rule,  while  others  talk  of  a  dozen  varie- 
ties of  the  same  form.  Carson  talks  of  having  conditions  remain  as  they  are, 
while  Smuts — the  "  slim  "  South  African  who  believes  all  peoples  should  con- 
tinue to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  British  Empire — comes  forward  with  that 
latest  suggestion  that  Ireland  should  receive  the  same  recognition  as  that  given 
to  Bohemia. 

But  all  ask  for  Ireland  something  which  England  wants — none  offers  to  Ire- 
land that  which  Ireland  demands;  because  at  bottom — let  them  explain  as 
they  may — in  any  one  of  the  hundred  devious  devices  English  statesmen  and 
liistorians  have  used  in  attempting  to  explain  it — the  fact  is  that  England  re- 
mains in  Ireland  for  England's  profit,  security,  and  power,  and  does  not  intend 
to  get  out  of  Ireland  until  she  is  persuaded,  either  by  force  or  by  the  prospect 
of  greater  profit  In  some  other  form,  that  it  Is  to  her  interest  to  do  so. 

England  says  she  remains  in  Ireland  only  for  two  reasons:  First,  because 
Irishmen  can  not  agree  politically,  and,  second,  because  Ireland  can  not  finan- 
cially stand  alone.    Neither  statement  has  the  slightest  foundtion  in  fact. 

PLEBISCITE  TAKEN   IN   DECEMBEB  BEFUTES   FIRST   CLAIM. 

The  plebiscite  taken  in  Ireland  last  December,  under  the  most  adverse  con- 
•ditions,  shows  that  the  people  of  Ireland  have  reached  a  degree  of  political 
unanimity  practically  without  parallel.  With  the  great  English  army  of  occu- 
pation and  with  all  the  machinery  of  the  Government  in  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish garrison,  the  people  of  Ireland,  by  a  vote  of  more  than  3  to  1,  decided  in 
favor  of  total  separation  of  Ireland  from  England. 

According  to  the  standard  American  histories,  Washington  and  his  associates 
were  never  able  to  rally  to  their  support  more  than  a  majority  of  the  colonij^ts, 
if,  in  truth,  they  ever  had  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  colonists  on  their  side. 

Even  in  the  so-called  convention  presided  over  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
and  hand  picked  by  Lloyd  George,  there  was  a  majority  of  40  to  29  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  plan  then  given,  which  would  have  gone  beyond  the  scheme 
of  so-called  settlement  now  proposed  by  many  responsible  spokesmen  for  Eng- 
land. This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that  a  large  number 
of  the  members  of  that  body  were  selected  by  Lloyd  George  and  his  associates 
for  the  express  purpose  of  having  them  fail  to  agree  to  any  settlement. 

If  the  situation  were  not  one  of  so  much  importance  it  would  be  farcical  to 
bear  Lloyd  George  talk  about  the  failure  of  the  Irish  to  agree,  when  he  himself 
remains  in  power  in  England,  through  a  coalition  made  up  of  eight  different 
groups,  and  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  so-called  failure  to  which  he  refers. 

ENGLAND   BEMAINS   IN    IBELAND   FOB   HEB   OWN    FINANCIAL   GAIN. 

England  dares  not  to  say  that  she  remains  in  Ireland,  because  Ireland  can 
oot  financially  stand  alone.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  last  year  England 
made  at  least  $225,000,000  fron^  her  control  of  Ireland.  She  collected  from 
Ireland  and  on  Irish  goods,  during  the  preceding  year  a  revenue  of  more 
than  34,000,000  pounds.  She  spent  on  what  she  is  pleased  to  call  the 
**  government "  of  Ireland,  about  13,000,000  pounds,  leaving  a  profit  to  herself 
of  21,000,000  pounds,  an  equivalent  of  about  $105,000,000  profit  gathered  to 
Jierself  through  taxation  of  Ireland. 

Ireland  did  with  the  rest  of  the  world  the  previous  year  a  business  of 
^820,000,000,  according  to  Sir  Horance  Plunkett,  though  other  spokesmen  for 
England  say  this  estimate  is  entirely  too  low.    Of  the  foreign  business  done 
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by  Irelatid,  more  than  95  per  cent  was  done  with  England.  Why?  Because 
£kigland  has  so  completely  cnt  Ireland  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  that  she 
is  unable  to  send  goods  abroad  except  through  England,  or  to  buy  abroad  ex- 
cept  through  E^ngland,  thus  being  compelled,  against  all  economic  law,  to  sell 
in  the  cheapest  market  and  to  buy  in  the  dearest  market 

It  is  only  fair  to  presume,  as  a  result  of  this,  that  the  Ehiglish  tradesman, 
who  is  as  shrewd,  as  adroit,  as  far  seeing  in  his  own  field  as  is  the  English 
diplomat  in  the  field  of  Government,  made  a  profit  of  at  least  15  per  cent  on 
the  turn  over  of  this  business  with  Ireland. 

Ireland  thus  gives  to  England,  in  additi<m  to  the  taxation,  the  profit  of 
$120,000,000,  thus  making  for  England  in  a  single  year  a  profit  of  vast  pro- 
portions— a  profit  of  $225,000,000  from  her  control  of  Ireland.  That  sum  rep- 
resents 225,000.000  reasons  why  England  wishes  to  remain  in  Ireland.  S^ 
is  there  as  a  matter  of  profit.  She  is  there  as  a  matter  of  interest.  But 
above  all  other  reasons,  strong  and  selfish  as  they  are,  England  remains  in 
Ireland  because  she  regards  her  continued  control  of  Ireland  as  vital  and 
essential  to  her  continued  control  of  the  seas. 

ENGLAND  USES  IBELAITD  FOB  A  QKEAT  DAIBT  FABM. 

Much  has  been  made  by  the  spokesmen  of  England  'of  the  claim  that  Ireland 
must  remain  attached  to  England  because  England  is  the  chief  market  for 
.Irish  goods,  and  the  country  through  which  Ireland's  commerce  with  the  world 
must  be  carried  on,  if  Ireland  is  to  seek  a  world  market 

No  more  damning  indictment  could  be  brought  against  England  than  Is 
brought  by  this  bit  of  English  propaganda.  The  simple  outstanding  fact  is 
that  England  does  not  buy  one  dollar's  worth  of  goods  from  Ireland  which  she 
couM  buy  cheaper  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Further,  because  of  her 
absolute  control  of  the  seas  of  the  world,  and  of  her  economic  contact 
with  every  other  country  on  earth,  England  does  not  sell  to  Ireland  one  single 
article,  no  matter  how  insignificant  for  which  she  could  find  a  better  price  4n 
any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

England  uses  Ireland  for  a  great  dairy  farm,  a  broad  grazing  land,  in  order 
that  food  may  be  provided  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  the  teeming  millions 
in  the  industrial  centers  of  England.  She  uses  Ireland  as  a  dumping  ground 
for  the  excess  products  of  her  factories — excess  products  which  are  turned  out 
by  her  manufacturers  either  to  meet  special  competition  In  some  other  country 
or  in  order  to  keep  her  industrial  workers  employed  so  that  they  may  not  have 
time  to  think  too  much  about  the  grievances  and  the  Industrial  problems  that 
lead  to  revolution. 

ENOIAND  DESTBOYXD  THE  POPULATION  OF  IBELAND. 

The  world  recently  rang  with  English  propaganda  in  the  form  of  stories  of 
the  tyrannies  of  the  Czar  of  the  Russias  and  of  the  government  of  the  Cen- 
tral Empires.  These  empires  have  gone,  and  properly  gone,  the  ways  of  every 
other  tyrant  of  past  history,  but  the  fact  remains  that  at  their  worst  these 
powers  did  not  keep  the  population  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
of  Galicia,  from  greatly  increasing  in  numbers  and  In  prosperity. 

Nor  did  the  brutalities  and  outrageous  excesses  of  power  of  the  successive 
Czars  of  the  Russias  prevent  Russian  Poland  from  growing  greatly  in  popula- 
tion and  in  wealth.  Yet  in  the  70  years  from  1845  to  1915,  the  population  of 
Ireland,  under  what  English  spokesmen  are  pleased  to  call  the  benign  reigns 
of  Victoria,  of  Edward  VII,  and  of  George  V,  has  decreased  from  more  than 
eight  and  three-quarter  millions  to  4,390,210. 

GOVEBNMENT-MADE  FAMINES  TO  DESTROY  THE  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND. 

In  that  time,  in  spite  of  the  cruelties  and  misgovernment  practiced  upon  the 
people  of  those  continental  countries,  no  charge  has  been  made  and  has  been 
proved — as  in  the  case  of  Ireland — of  a  government-made  famine  in  which  more 
than  one  million  starved  to  death  in  a  land  of  plenty,  and  another  two  million 
were  sent  across  the  seas  to  seek  in  foreign  countries  an  opportunity  to  live,  an 
opportunity  of  which  they  were  deprived  in  their  own  land  by  reason  of  the 
inhumanity  of  an  alien  government 

England  has  systematically  broken  down  every  effort  made  to  build  up  the 
industries,  to  develop  the  resources  of  Ireland,  while  her  spokesmen  sing  in 
chorus  that  all  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  are  ancient  wrongs  and  that  Ireland 
is  to-day  governed  by  the  same  laws  that  govern  England,  and  therefore  the 
Irish  people  should  be  contented  with  their  lot  and  cease  to  cry  for  liberty. 
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These  assertions  do  not  bear  the  slightest  Investigation  of  an  Impartial 
mind.  Ireland  has  been  turned  Into  a  grazing  country  by  the  laws  of 
England  and  by  acts  of  the  English  Government.  The  system  of  laws  made  for 
a  highly  complex  Industrial  state  like  England  are  utterly  out  of  place  in  a 
country  whose  main  pursuit  is  made  to  be  agriculture. 

GREAT  HABBORS  OF  IRELAND  IN  IDLENESS. 

The  shipping  controlled  by  England  cuts  Ireland  off  from  all  contact  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  keeps  in  idleness  20  of  the  greatest  harbors  of  Europe. 
It  prevents  the  modern  development  of  the  ports  of  CJork,  Limerick,  Galway, 
Sligo,  and  Dublin,  ports  which  centuries  ago  were  great  trading  ports,  carrying 
on  extensive  commerce  with  the  countries  of  continental  Europe. 

The  railroads  of  the  smaller  and  poorer  country  are  controlled  by  the  rail- 
roads of  the  richer  and  larger  country,  so  that  it  cost  until  recently  as  much 
to  send  a  barrel  of  flour  across  from  Galway  to  Dublin  as  it  would  to  send  It 
from  Chicago  to  Liverpool. 

Most  of  the  banks  In  Ireland  are  bought  up  or  controlled  by  the  banks  of 
England,  with  the  result  that  the  deposits  are  not  Invested  in  Ireland  for  the 
development  of  its  resources  or  the  upbuilding  of  Its  industries,  but  are  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  English  manufacturers  and  business  men  to  aid  In  their  schemes 
for  exploiting  the*  rest  of  the  world  and  beating  down  the  Industrial  rivals  of 
England  in  Europe  and  In  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Irish  mercantile  marine,  which  for  centuries  carried  on  a  commerce  with 
continental  Elurope  and  America,  has  been  wiped  out  of  existence  by  adverse 
English  laws.  It  has  been  replaced  only  by  ships  which  bring  Ireland's  goods 
to  England  and  England^s  goods  to  Ireland  In  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
Irish  market  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  the  private  monopoly  of  England. 

England,  roughly  speaking,  is  one  and  one-half  times  the  size  of  Ireland  in 
square  miles.  When  the  act  of  union  was  laid  upon  Ireland,  January  1,  1801, 
the  population  of  Ireland  was  almost  6,000,000  and  the  population  of  England 
was  less  thon  9,000,000.  To-day,  the  population  of  England  is  over  86,000,000, 
and  the  population  of  Ireland,  according  to  the  latest  English  census,  is  4,390.- 
219.  At  the  same  date  which  marks  the  application  of  the  act  of  union  to 
Ireland,  the  population  of  Scotland  was  1,700,000,  while  to-day,  for  the  first 
time  In  history,  it  Is  larger  than  the  population  of  Ireland. 

IRELAND  VICIOUSLY   MISREPRESENTED  ABROAD. 

If  Ireland  had  been  satisfied  to  become  the  contented  province  of  England  and 
to  abandon  her  fight  for  liberty  and  her  desire  for  Independence ;  If  she  would 
consent  to  become  absorbed  Into  England,  to  become  a  part  of  the  English 
people,  she  would  undoubtedly  enjoy  a  prosperity  that  would  mean  all  that  the 
word  Implies. 

It  Is  because  of  the  fact  that  she  will  not  consent  to  such  an  arrangement.  It 
is  because  she  regards  the  ideal  as  of  more  consequence,  even  in  this  life,  than 
she  does  the  material,  that  Ireland  must  continue  to  be  misrepresented  abroad. 
If  England  has  her  way,  her  rule  will  continue  In  Ireland  until  that  day  and 
that  generation  when  the  British  Empire,  following  all  the  other  mighty  em- 
pires of  the  past,  shall  hear  the  hour  of  her  doom  strike  and  shall  be  compelled 
to  give  way  to  the  onward  march  of  events  which  will  carry  its  end  Into  the 
mlghtv  empire  and  bring  freedom  to  the  peoples  all  over  the  earth  who  are 
oppressed  by  It.    Thoughtful  observers  the  world  over  agree  that  that  day  is 

not  far  distant  .      _^^^  ^ 

England  has  time  after  time  overrun  Ireland  with  her  armies,  with  her  con- 
ftscators,  but  she  has  never  conquered  Ireland,  and  unless  all  signs  by  which  the 
future  may  be  gauged  fall,  she  never  can  conquer  Ireland. 

To-day  England  faces  an  Irish  race  scattered  all  over  the  world,  totaling 
80,000,000  of  people.  She  may  boast  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  British 
Empire,  but  she  must  also  admit  that  it  never  sets  on  the  man  of  Irish  blood. 
Wherever  he  has  gone.  Into  whatever  country  he  may  have  been  absorbed,  he 
remains  distinctively  hostile  to  the  British  Government  and  the  things  for 
which  that  Government  stands.  ,     ^^    ^  ^         ,^ 

He  was,  as  AmeHcan  historians  tell  us,  the  first  to  raise  the  banner  of  revolt 
against  England  In  this  country.  According  to  that  scholarly  volume,  *  Hidden 
Phases  of  American  History,"  by  Michael  J.  O'Brien,  38  per  cent  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  Washington's  Army  were  Irishmen  or  sons  of  Irishmen— the  most 
determined,  the  most  unfaltering  enemy  England  had  In  America. 
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He  harbors  oo  enmity  a^inst  the  English  people.  He  pities  rather  than 
condemns  them  for  the  injustice  under  which  they  suffer.  He  understands  the 
economic  slavery  which  is  imposed  upon  them — ^but  he  Is  the  untiring,  the  un- 
faltering, enemy  of  the  conscienceless  chicanery  and  corrupting  materialism 
which  are  the  chief  weapons  of  ESnglish  diplomacy. 

AMEBICA  WAS  UED  INTO  THB  WAB  TO  PUT  AN  END  TO  AUTOCRACY. 

England  may  control  statesmen,  she  may  thunder  from  the  pulpits  and  she 
may  speak  through  the  impersonal  editorials  of  the  press  in  various  countries. 
She  may  purchase  poets,  she  may  hire  apologists,  she  may  rewrite  school  his- 
tories, but  ever  and  always  there  will  be  men  rising  up  throughout  the  world  to 
thwart  her  schemes,  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  her  carefully  laid  plans,  to 
point  out  the  facts  of  history,  and  to  arouse  the  liberty-loving  people  of  the 
world  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  freedom  on  earth  until 
the  autocracy  which  hides  behind  the  mask  of  navallsm  Is  as  completely  broken 
as  was  that  which  was  covered  by  the  garb  of  militarism. 

England  may  succeed — as  she  has  succeeded — in  cajoling  or  outmaneuverlng 
the  spokesmen  of  free  peoples  at  the  conference  of  Versailles ;  she  may  write  the 
terms  of  peace  there  as  she  wrote  them  at  Vienna  a  century  befbre — but  she 
can  not  stifle  the  conscience  of  the  world.  She  can  not  satisfy  America  with  the 
assertion  that  the  war  has  been  won  because  German  and  Russian  militarism 
has  been  broken. 

America  was  led  Into  the  war  to  put  an  end  to  autocracy,  and  that  means 
autocracy  In  every  form.  America  entered  the  war  to  break  down  special  privi- 
leges in  all  Governments  and  to  see  that  not  only  militarism,  but  its  twin 
sister,  navallsm,  was  broken  beyond  repair. 

If  America  had  not  gone  Into  the  war  It  would  have  ended  in  an  entirely 
different  way.  We  threw  our  strength,  our  youth,  our  vigor,  our  Idealism  Into 
the  scales  and  we  freely  expressed  our  belief  that  when  we  won — for  there  was 
no  "  If "  about  It  once  we  went  Into  the  war — ^there  would  be  an  end  to 
autocracy. 

We  declared  there  would  be  self-determination  for  all  peoples;  that  there 
would  be  freedom  of  the  seas — that  freedom  for  which  America  through  all  her 
history  has  contended  and  for  which  she  waged  one  victorious  war. 

America  won  the  war.  Sir  Douglas  Haig*s  comments  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. America  threw  her  soul,  her  honor,  her  ideals  into  the  winning 
of  the  war,  and  America  will  not  now  be  satisfied  until  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  gather  In  the  fruits  of  that  victory. 

There  can  be  no  just  or  permanent  peace  if,  after  destroying  one  form  of 
autocracy,  we  leave  another  form  more  strongly  entrenched  than  ever  and 
resting  upon  a  firmer  foundation.  The  plain  pef>ple  througlM)ut  the  world 
will  not  rest  while  two  great  empires  remain,  their  strength  buttressed  and 
fortified  by  a  peace  which  able  spokesmen  of  these  empires,  with  superior 
courage,  superior  diplomacy,  with  greater  skill,  impose  upon  mankind. 

America  magnificently  won  the  war.  America  has  failed  to  make  the  peace. 
America's  spokesmen  laid  down  splendidly  the  terms  of  peace  which  were  to 
satisfy  the  world  and  which  were  agreed  to  In  advance  by  the  spokesmen  of 
England,  of  France,  of  Italy.  But  America's  spokesmen  have  been  outplayed, 
outclassed,  by  the  veteran  diplomats  of  the  latter  countries. 

America  was  satisfied  with  the  proposed  terms  of  peace.  She  is  utterly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  proiK)sed  peace  treaty  and  its  accompanying  league  of 
nations  as  drawn  by  Cecil  and  Smuts  and  now  urged  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  something  behind  which  he  may  hide  the  discomfiture  result- 
ing from  his  encounter  with  the  skilled  diplomats  of  the  Old  World. 

Gloss  over  the  story  as  one  may,  the  fact  remains  that  out  of  the  conference 
at  Versailles  there  have  emerged  two  great  powers  greatly  strengthened — the 
island  empires  of  England  and  Japan.  These  two  empires  are  now  seizing 
and  taking  to  themselves  the  choicest  spots  on  earth,  adding  tremendously  to 
their  already  swollen  power. 

THE  WAR,  FOUGHT  FOB  DEMOCRACY,  ENTHRONES  AUTOCRACY. 

England,  whose  spokesman  assured  us  one  hundred  times  during  the  war  that 
she  sought  no  territory,  has  had,  In  her  own  accustomed  style,  forced  upon  her 
"  unwilling "  shoulders  huge  strips  of  land  which  nominally  belonged  to  the 
German  Empire  but  which  really  belonged  to  their  Inhabitants.    These  people. 
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as  the  result  of  the  war,  are  simply  transferred  from  one  group  of  exploiters 
to  another,  and  a  more  experienced  group. 

Forty  million  Chinese  Republicans  were  torn  from  their  own  country  with  the 
immense  province  of  Shantung  and  turned  over  to  the  Empire  of  Japan,  thus 
making  it  larger,  in  point  of  population,  than  the  United  States  of  America. 

England,  which,  before  we  entered  the  war,  on  the  visit  of  Balfour  to  Wash- 
ington, was  in  the  throes  of  despair  and  on  the  verge  of  defeat,  can  now  proudly 
proclaim  through  her  mouthpiece.  Lord  Cecil,  that  she  emerges  from  the  war 
richer  and  stronger,  actually  and  relatively,  than  any  other  country  on  earth. 

The  war,  fought  for  democracy,  may  end  with  a  peace  which  greatly  increases 
the  power  of  autocracy.  The  war,  fought  to  bring  freedom  of  the  seas,  ends 
with  England  In  unquestioned  control  of  all  the  oceans  of  the  earth.  The  war, 
fought  to  bring  self-determination  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  has  the  doc- 
trine of  English  pre-determinatlon  applied  to  some  parts  of  the  continent,  in 
order  temporarily  to  break  up  and  permanently  to  cripple  her  European  rivals. 
This  doctrine  is  applied  to  Asia  In  such  a  way  that  the  Japanese  predetermina- 
tion may  apply  to  the  continent  of  Asia  to  the  end  that  she  may  eventually  ab- 
sorb China  and  be  ready  with  her  intimate  ally  and  close  friend,  England,  for 
any  emergency  that  may  arise  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

THE  TWO  GREAT  EMPIBES  INSIST  THAT  AHEBICA  OUABANTEE  THEIB  POSSESSIONS. 

Not  satisfied  with  their  own  power  to  retain  that  which  the  self-satisfied  and 
temporary  spokesman  for  America  has  permitted  them  to  absorb,  England  and 
Japan  are  insisting  through  Clause  X  In  the  proposed  League  of  Nations  tliat 
America  shall  guarantee  for  all  time  the  present  territorial  integrity  of  the 
two  remaining  empires  on  earth. 

One  little  knows  the  fierce  passion  for  democracy  which  bums  in  the  breast 
of  the  average  American  If  he  thinks  that  such  a  scheme  will  ever  succeed.  For 
143  years,  America  has  been  fighting  with  ever-Increasing  vigor  the  battle  of 
democracy. 

America  has  ever  been  to  the  forefront  in  the  struggle  for  human  rights. 
She  has  sought  to  put  an  end  in  every  way  to  the  special  privileges  of  the  few. 
She  favors  the  rights  of  the  many  and  she  will  not  now  permit  any  man 
speaking  for  her  to  reverse  her  position,  to  destroy  her  old  ideals,  or  to 
prevent  her  from  carrying  on  the  struggle  until  democracy  shall  flLnally 
triumph  and  the  last  stronghold  of  autocracy  be  destroyed. 

SHANTUNG  A  MONSTROUS  ACT. 

The  transfer  of  Shantung  with  Its  40,000,000  people  from  the  great  young 
democracy  of  China  to  the  absolutist  Empire  of  Japan  Is  a  monstrous  act, 
indefensible,  high-handed,  un-American.  The  attempt  to  have  us  guarantee 
the  territorial  integrity  of  England  and  Japan  Is  a  monstrous  and  a  cowardly 
act,  an  attempt  not  alone  to  truckle  to  the  strong  but  to  trample  upon  and 
destroy  the  rights  of  the  weak.  It  would  make  us  a  party  to  every  act  of 
tyranny  that  hereafter  was  perpetrated  throughout  the  world. 

But  history  shows  that  even  if  It  were  possible  for  the  great  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  be  false  and  recreant  to  Its  trust  a  thing  like  this  could  not 
be  permanently  done.  It  Is  asking  us  to  do  the  Impossible.  All  history 
teaches,  all  experience  shows,  that  nothing  is  static  In  nature,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  one  generation  to  so  impose  Its  will  on  the  world  as  to  pre- 
vent a  change  in  the  boundaries  of  countries  or  In  the  fortunes  of  nations. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  AND  THE  HOLY  ALLIANCE. 

A  century  ago  a  "  holy  alliance "  undertook  to  do  the  very  thing  that  is 
again  being  attempted  to-day,  but  not  only  Is  the  "holy  alliance"  referred 
to  nowadays  by  words  of  contempt  and  contumely,  but  the  very  governments 
which  brought  the  treaty  Into  existence  are  themselves  but  memories. 

The  old  or  little  men  who  for  the  moment  from  time  to  time  control  the 
destinies  of  mankind  may  think  themselves  able  to  stop  the  progress  of  man- 
kind and  impose  their  wills  upon  advancing  generations.  But  history  shows 
that  even  the  few  great  outstanding  figures  In  the  history  of  the  centuries 
were  not  able  thus  to  act  for  the  future.  And  the  last  half  century,  with 
its  seven  great  empires  thrown  into  the  discard,  shows  how  fate  laughs 
at  the  puny  efforts  of  man  to  govern  the  future  or  control  Its  destinies. 
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The  world  is  just  Altering  upon  a  great  era  of  growth  and  reconstruction, 
j'et  this  is  the  time  when  an  old  man,  an  older  man  and  a  very  old  man  In  whose 
liands  fate  seemed  for  the  moment  to  have  whimsically  placed  the  strings  of 
the  future,  chose  to  abandon  the  high-sounding  battle  cries  upon  which  the  war 
was  waged  and  won,  and  to  make  another  Ill-conceived  and  badly  executed  bal- 
ance of  power  under  the  name  of  the  league  of  nations. 

To  do  this,  Clemenceau  has  tried  to  turn  the  wheels  of  time  backward,  tried 
to  go  back  to  the  Europe  of  Louis  XIV,  breaking  down  the  great  peoples  of  the 
•continent  who  outnumber  and  outbreed  the  French,  and  to  set  up,  all  over  the 
<!ontinent,  a  series  of  buffer  states  that  would  prevent  the  growth  of  strong 
rivals  to  Prance,  and  leave  her  in  the  position  of  being  the  dominant  military 
power  of  the  continent. 

England,  running  true  to  form,  is  entirely  contented  for  the  moment  to  have 
France  resume  her  old  place  among  the  nations,  so  long  as  she  may  see  her 
•economic  rivals  on  the  continent  broken  into  bits  and  reduced  to  the  position  of 
Impotence  and  poverty. 

England  herself,  true  to  her  predatory  instincts,  seizes  in  the  name  of  civiliza- 
tion and  Justice,  territories  almost  continental  in  area,  rich  in  mineral  and  other 
natural  resources,  to  be  added  to  her  already  Immense  empire.  She  emerges 
from  the  war  not  only  the  greatest  empire  In  extent  that  the  world  has  ever 
known,  with  a  monopolistic  control  of  articles  essential  to  the  comforts  and  con- 
Tenlences  of  mankind,  but,  through  her  unquestioned  control  of  the  seas,  she 
will  strive  for  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

England  emerges  from  the  war  with  but  one  economic  or  industrial  rival  upon 
earth,  these  United  States  of  America,  whose  public  opinion  she  flatters  herself 
that  she  controls  and  whose  activities  she  at  least  has  been  able  to  guide  so  far 
as  to  make  us  forgive,  If  we  did  not  forget,  our  previous  experience  with  her. 

ENGLAND  SEEKS  TO  FLATTER  AMEBICA. 

Tossini?  evoiTthlng  Into  the  scales  In  the  last  great  contest  in  which  she  broke, 
at  least  for  generations  to  come,  the  continental  industrial  rivals  which  were 
ousting  her  from  the  markets  of  the  world,  England  has  won  decisively  and 
absolutely,  as  far  as  empire  Is  concerned,  and  now  looks  with  complacency  upon 
the  task  before  her  of  cajoling  and  flattering  America. 

Meanwhile  she  carries  on  an  economic  war  against  us  which  will  shut  us  out 
fiom  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  which  will  gradually  put  us  on  the  defensive 
In  the  fight  that  England  Is  waging  to  recover  the  financial  supremacy  of  the 
world,  which  she  fondly  believes  we  have  but  momentarily  taken  from  her. 

One  plea  that  she  has  made  calls  attention  to  her  tremendous  sacrifices  in  the 
•contest  which  she  keeps  reminding  us  was  fought  for  our  safety  as  well  as  for 
her  own  Interests,  and  which  many  of  her  spokesmen,  like  Sir  Douglas  Halg, 
now  remind  us,  since  she  is  no  longer  In  danger,  was  won  by  her  and  not  by  us. 

England  is  shutting  out  the  products  of  our  manufacturers  from  her  terri- 
tories and  so  far  as  possible  Is  shutting  out  our  commerce  in  every  comer  of 
the  globe  and  is  depending  upon  her  control  of  the  seas  to  eventually  shut  us 
out  from  most  of  the  foreign  markets  and  leave  us  In  the  position  where  our 
manufacturers  must  be  content  to  sell  their  products  in  so  much  of  our  own 
markets  as  Engand  may  choose  to  leave  to  us. 

This  Is  in  no  sense  an  exaggeration  of  what  she  seeks  and  of  what  she  hopes. 
She  relies  upon  the  skill  of  her  diplomats  to  bring  this  state  of  affairs  about.  She 
has  very  largely  monopolized  rubber,  wool,  and  other  essential  products  of  the 
world.  She  is  seeking  every  day,  with  ever  increasing  chances  of  success,  to 
monopolize  the  oil  fields  of  the  world,  while  all  the  time,  with  sophisticated 
casuistry,  she  keeps,  through  a  chorus  of  a  thousand  voices  raised  In  the  press, 
the  pulpits,  and  the  schools  of  America,  assuring  us  that  she  alone  In  all  the 
world  Is  our  constant  friend,  that  but  for  her  and  her  chivalrous,  unselfish 
efforts  we  would  have  been  overrun  by  some  of  the  continental  powers  which 
were  seeking  this  very  world  power  which  she  now  possesses  to  the  full. 

She  would  have  us  believe  that  she  fought  unselfishly  in  the  war  for  the  very 
purposes  for  which  our  President  says  we  entered  the  war,  yet  her  first  act 
after  the  war  was  won  by  us  to  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
could  not  be  even  considered  at  Paris,  and  utterly  unconsidered  It  was  and  still 
remains. 

She  said  she  favored  self-determination  for  all  oppressed  peoples  and  agreed 
with  the  President  when  he  said  that  no  people  must  live  under  a  government 
not  chosen  by  themselves.    She  must  cynically  smile  to  herself  when  she  has 
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the  peace  conference  practically  adjourn  after  having,  with  the  help  of  that 
self-determination  cloak,  broken  her  rivals  into  pieces  without  any  efCort  having 
been  made  to  apply  that  doctrine  to  Ireland,  to  Egypt,  to  India,  or  to  any  of 
the  other  countries  of  which  she  is  in  possession  with  only  the  title  that  a 
robber  has  to  his  prey. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  MAKE  OVER  THE  MAP  OF  THE  WOBLD  IN  THE  DABK. 

She  said  she  favored  open  covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived  at,  and  yet 
the  "  Holy  Alliance  "  did  not  attempt  to  make  over  the  map  of  the  world  with- 
the  same  secrecy  behind  which  these  three  gentlemen  hid  themselves  at  Paris. 
And  so  one  might  go  through  all  of  the  points  and  find  that  English  skill  had 
escaped  or  English  cynicism  in  arousing  mankind  to  save  England,  but  which 
were  in  the  way  when  an  English  peace  had  to  be  made. 

The  Englishman  has  a  genius  for  diplomacy.  Not  content  with  being  saved 
from  destruction,  not  content  with  unprecedented  gains  in  territory,  in 
wealth.  In  prestige  throughout  the  world,  he- now  seeks  to  undo  what  he  regards 
as  mistakes  of  the  past  and  to  recover  by  mental  ability  that  which  he  lost  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  by  force  of  arms.  In  his  self-satisfaction,  he  takes 
no  account  of  the  fact  that  the  thirteen  colonies,  if  they  had  continued  as 
colonies,  could  not  have  begun  to  save  him  as  the  forty-eight  States  did  actually 
save  him,  as  he  himself  must  admit. 

ENGLAND  AIMS  TO  UNDO  THE  WOBK  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

He  wishes,  now  that  his  peril  is  for  the  moment  past,  to  undo  the  work  of 
the  Revolution,  to  destroy  the  great  experiment  in  government  which  the 
fathers  set  up  upon  these  shores,  and  by  one  stroke  set  back  the  hands  on  the 
clock  of  time  for  centuries.  He  wishes  to  do  this  in  order  that  the  special 
form  of  privileged  autocracy  which  governs  England  may  regain  control  of 
this  country,  and  with  Its  mighty  strength  and  unlimited  resources  brlng^ 
about  that  Junction  of  the  English-speaking  races  which  his  agents  like  Carnegie 
and  Rhodes  have  foretold  and  for  which  they  have  labored  for  two  generations. 

He  has  hoped,  because  of  his  easy  control  of  things  at  Paris,  that  he  would 
find  that  the  dead  hand  of  Rhodes  had  actually  won  the  victory.  But  he  waff 
astounded  to  find  not  alone  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  standing  like 
adamant  against  the  proposed  league  of  nations,  but  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  America,  aroused  as  never  before,  not  only  to  defend  American 
rights,  but  to  do  what  he  complains  of  as  an  llnsolent  t^lng — to  interfere  in 
"  domestic  "  problems  of  English  politics. 

WASHINGTON  STILL  THE  SEAT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  GOX^ERNMENT. 

He  is  horrified  to  find  that  in  spite  of  huge  expenditures,  that  In  spite  of  the 
British  propaganda  of  Northcllfl'e,  Parker,  and  others  of  that  Ilk,  America  re- 
fuses to  be  made  again  Into  a  colony,  and  that  Interest  In  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  has  been  aroused  In  America  as  never  before. 

He  had  been  brought  to  believe  during  the  pressure  of  the  war  that  American 
public  opinion  was  only  the  echo  of  English  public  opinion,  and  is  astounded 
now  to  find  that  his  complete  victory  at  Paris  is  likely  to  be  turned  into  com- 
plete defeat  at  Washington,  where,  in  spite  of  his  hoi}CS  to  the  contrary,  and  to 
his  utter  consternation,  he  finds  the  real  seat  of  American  government  still  con- 
tinues to  be  found. 

THE  REAL  STRENGTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

England,  while  hastening  to  assure  us  in  a  hundred  ways  that  she  had  no 
selfish  Interest  to  serve  In  asking  to  have  the  league  of  nations  made  operative 
and  the  integrity  of  the  British  Empire  guarantee<i  by  the  power  and  resources 
of  the  United  States,  has  unwittingly  shown  her  own  weakness.  More  and  more 
thoughtful  observers  throughout  the  world  are  able  to  read  in  thi\t  damand  the 
real  opinion  of  English  statesmen  as  to  their  own  strength. 

As  a  flash  of  lightning  In  a  storm  enables  the  observer  In  a  second  to  see  his 
way  through  the  darkness,  so  the  request  for  such  guarantee  by  Lord  Cecil  has 
revealed  the  real  weakness  of  England,  Instead  of  the  apparent  strength  which 
he  and  his  group  have  been  teaching  us  to  observe.  j 

It  Is  at  once  made  clear  that  the  England  which  must  call  d)n  the  world  to 
guarantee  Its  possessions  is  in  a  bad  way  both  at  home  and  alj)road.    It  Is  an 
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admission  that  it  can  no  longer  hope  to  cnll  upon  the  strength  of  other  countries 
in  its  hour  of  peril  in  order  to  preserve  it,  as  it  called  the  world  into  arms 
4igainst  France  under  Napoleon  and  against  Germany  under  Wllhelm. 

In  spite  of  its  censorship,  the  rumblings  of  industrial  labor  troubles 
with  miners  and  transport  workers  and  railway  men  are  being  heard  in 
the  land.  The  uprisings  in  India  and  in  Egypt,  the  dissatisfaction  in 
Australia  and  in  Canada,  and,  above  all,  the  settled  determination  upon  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  take  at  Its  face  value  the  promises  of  Wilson, 
Clemenceau,  Lloyd-George,  and  Orlando,  and  to  insist  upon  absolute  self- 
-determination,  are  matters  which  are  calling  the  attention  of  mankind  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  and  there  can  be  no  freedom  on  earth  while  this  distended 
and  gigantic  ai^)etite  called  the  British  Empire  continues  to  threaten  and  to 
prey  upon  mankind. 

AlfEBICA   IS  AT  THS  PABTINO  OF  THE   WATS. 

The  parting  of  the  ways  has  come  for  America.  Eiitber  we  remain  true 
to  our  ideals,  true  to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  still  the  moral  leader  of 
mankind  and  the  hope  of  the  oppressed  people  of  the  earth,  or  we  Join  with 
the  privileged  class  of  England  and  become  one  of  the  predatory  powers  of 
the  world. 

Either  we  continue  to  lead  the  forces  of  republicanism,  whether  they 
oppose  the  central  empires  of  the  continent,  the  Czars  of  the  Russias,  or 
whether  they  stand  against  the  Cecils  and  Balfonrs  of  England  or  the 
Mikado  of  Japan,  and  bring  hope  and  cheer  to  the  downtrodden  people  of 
Ireland,  and  we  stand  for  the  preservation  of  American  rights  or  we  join 
forces  with  Lloyd-C^rge,  that  artful  dodger  of  English  politics,  in  his 
•efforts  to  further  deceive  the  people  and  put  off  until  another  generation 
the  settlement  of  the  question  of  Ireland.  The  question  of  Ireland,  it  must 
be  remembered,  can  only  be  settled  right  when  Ireland  regains  her  inde- 
pendence and  takes  her  place  once  more  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Like  everything  else  human,  America  can  not  remain  static.  America  most 
•either  advance  or  retire.  It  must  continue  to  lead  the  forces  of  democracy 
In  its  onward  march  to  absolute  freedom,  or  it  must  join  the  forces  of 
iiutocracy  and  seek  to  snatch  liberty  from  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

▲lOEBIOA   IS   ASKED   TO   B1?1SB   IinO   AN   ENTANaLIIfO   ALIJANCB. 

We  are  asked  now  to  abandon  the  advice  given  us  by  our  first,  and  one  of 
our  greatest,  Presidents  against  entering  Into  entangling  alliances  with  other 
powers.  Not  alone  should  we  refuse  to  abandon  this  advice,  but  we  should 
more  than  ever  make  clear  to  the  world  our  unfaltering  determination  to 
abide  by  it  and  to  make  it  one  of  the  fundamental  planks  In  our  foreign 
policy.  By  standing  by  it  in  the  past  we  have  grown  great  and  prosperous, 
masters  of  our  own  destinies,  arbiters  of  our  own  fate. 

We  have  been  free  to  enter  wars  and  free  to  remain  at  peace,  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  hour  and  according  to  what  we  conceived  to  be  our  own 
Interest  and  the  best  policy  for  the  protection  of  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
'We  have  been  free  to  govern  our  actions  by  the  best  light  and  information 
which  we  could  obtain  upon  questions  at  the  hour  of  action. 

Our  liberty  of  action  has  not  been  foreclosed  by  reason  of  any  commitment 
made  in  advance  by  those  who  had  passed  off  the  stage  of  action  or  were  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  speak  for  the  majority  of  the  people  of  our  country.  In 
other  words,  we  have  always  been  in  the  position  of  being  governed  by  the  living 
wdll  of  the  present,  rather  than  by  the  dead  hand  of  the  past 

Not  along  every  mandate  of  interest,  but  the  high  call  of  idealism  should 
counsel  us  to  remain  In  that  position  and  not  commit  ourselves  to  any  alliance 
which,  obeying  the  passion  and  meeting  the  whim  of  the  hour,  could  commit 
those  who  come  after  us  to  labors  and  sacrifices  which  they  should  not  be  asked 
to  undertake  except  at  their  own  free  will  and  upon  good  cause  shown  to  them 
at  the  hour  of  sacrifice. 

We  are  asked  now  to  be  satisfied  with  a  declaration  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
which  according  to  many  thoughtful  observers,  weakens  and  Jeopardizes  rather 
than  strengthens  that  cardinal  principle  of  American  diplomacy.  In  this  hour 
when  a  peace  conference,  called  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  making  peace, 
did  not  content  itself  with  settling  the  questions  at  Issue  between  the  belliger- 
ents, but  went  up  and  down  the  world  seeking  problems  it  might  settle,  we 
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should  extend  and  strengthen,  rather  than  weaken,  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
James  Bfonroe. 

We  should  insist  that  the  Western  Hemisphere  be  not  Invaded  by  any 
power  from  the  East;  that  no  old-world  possessions  held  here  are  to  be  in- 
creased, and  we  should  also  insist  upon  the  absolute  withdrawal  from  this- 
territory  of  the  flag  of  every  empire  or  monarchy. 

THE  BBinSH  FLAG  SHOULD  BE  COMPELLED  TO  FOLLOW  THE  OTHER  FLAGS  FBOM  0X78* 

SH0BB8. 

What  is  sacrosanct  about  the  British  Empire  that  it  continues  to  rule  vast 
sections  of  the  American  continent  after  all  other  empires  have  left  its  shores? 
The  flag  of  Russia,  of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  of  Denmark  have  been  withdrawn 
from  this  hemisphere.  Why  should  we  not  now  insist  that  the  flag  of  England 
should  follow  the  others  and  leave  here  in  this  hemisphere,  dedicated  for  all 
time  to  liberty  and  republicanism,  only  the  flags  of  the  free? 

Whj^  should  not  our  great  neighbor  on  the  north,  which  Cecil  undoubtedly 
hopes  some  day  to  use  as  a  weapon  to  smite  us,  should  the  economic  war  now 
being  waged  between  the  countries  ever  reach  the  acute  stage  of  military  or 
naval  warfare,  or  if  there  ever  should  come  a  conflict  between  England's  ally» 
Japan,  and  ourselves — why  should  not  that  great  country  have  an  opportunity 
of  taking  its  place  among  the  republics  of  the  earth,  or  even,  if  it  chooses, 
of  Joining  our  country  and  thus  bridging  the  gulf  which  separates  us  front 
our  great  territory  of  Alaska. 

The  ties  which  bind  the  people  of  Canada  to  us  are  every  day  Increasing 
in  number  and  in  strength.  The  ties  of  trade  which  bind  us  are  natural  and 
are  varied  in  form.  The  Great  Lakes  that  lie  between  us  are  not  intended 
to  separate  us,  but  should,  by  a  thousand  ties  of  commerce,  draw  us  more 
closely  together.  Great  numbers  of  our  people  come  from  the  same  racial 
stocks  and  in  the  late  war,  according  to  reports  coming  from  ever-Increasing 
sources  through  our  returned  soldiers,  our  own  soldiers  found  a  dozen  ways 
in  which  they  resembled  one  another  for  every  day  in  which  either  found  that 
they  resembled  the  British  soldiers. 

CHAMBERLAIN    HAS   SAID  THAT  AN   ADJOINING   BEPUBLIC  IS   A    MENACE. 

Thoughtful  observers  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Canada  realize 
that  our  interests  are  in  the  Western  rather  than  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
and  that  the  views  of  an  ever-increasing  number  of  Canadians  with  relation 
to  the  future  of  Ireland,  the  future  of  Shantung,  are  those  of  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  America  rather  than  those  of  the  governing  body  of  ESngland. 

The  people  of  Canada  are  essentially  a  freedom-loving  people,  aside  from 
what  is  pleased  to  call  itself  the  governing  class,  which  seeks  for  spedat 
privileges  like  the  same  class  in  E}ngland.  Canadians  desire  liberty  for  them- 
selves and  would  like  to  see  the  blessings  of  liberty  given  to  every  people. 

More  than  that,  if  there.be  anything  in  the  repeated  declarations  of  Joseph 
Chamberlain  in  his  attempts  to  Justify  the  rubbing  out  of  the  two  little  re- 
publics of  South  Africa  that  republican  institutions  adjoining  British  territory 
were  a  menace  to  Britain,  the  governing  class  in  England  can  look  upon  the 
continued  existence  of  the  American  republic  only  as  a  menace  to  England 
and  we  have  now  the  right  to  ask  of  her,  having  saved  England,  that  as  an 
evidence  of  her  good  faith  in  saying  that  she  is  a  friend  of  liberty,  that  she 
withdraw  her  flag  from  this  continent  and  leave  it  to  be  entirely  dedicated 
to  liberty  and  freedom. 

MAN  IS  SIGHING  FOB  PEACE. 

The  late  war  aroused  mankind  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  without 
regard  to  the  boundaries  of  a  country  or  the  lines  of  race,  war  Is  a  curse  to- 
mankind ;  that  it  takes  not  only  millions  of  a  generation  to  death  and  leaves 
other  millions  subject  to  sickness  and  disease  as  an  aftermath,  but  it  imposes 
on  the  future  generations  a  back-breaking  burden  of  taxation  which  mean» 
countless  hardships  and  privations,  while  It  brings  only  to  the  specially  priv- 
ileged peoples  in  every  country  immense  fortunes  which  break  down  the  founda* 
tions  of  liberty  and  sap  the  principles  on  which  freedom  exists. 

Without  regard  to  race  or  religion,  man  is  sighing  for  peace.  He  realizes 
that  war  is  an  abnormal  condition,  that  peace  is  the  normal  condition,  an<l 
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men  are  seeking  as  they  have  never  sought  before,  to  insure  a  peace  that  will 
prevent  and  destroy  war. 

HOPES  BASES)  ON  PEACE  CONFERENCE  VANISH  LIKE  A  DBEAIC. 

Mankind  lived  In  the  hope  that  the  peace  conference  was  to  be  a  setting 
for  the  ending  of  all  wars.  Peoples  were  to  be  taken  from  the  thraldom  of 
their  aggressors,  natural  boundaries  were  to  be  established  between  States, 
armaments  were  to  be  destroyed,  cannon  were  to  be  made  into  plowshares, 
and  the  fourteen  points  of  President  Wilson  were  to  be  made  the  basis  of  an 
enduring  peace. 

The  peace  co.uference  has  practically  adjournd  and  all  the  hopes  that  were 
based  upon  it  are  passing  Into  oblivion  like  the  illusions  of  dreams.  But  the 
mass  of  mankind  is  more  than  ever  Insistent  that  there  must  be  an  end  to 
human  destruction  and  to  the  awful  butchery  and  suflTerlng  that  modem  war 
spells  for  humanity.  It  has  been  driven  into  their  minds  that  only  by  freedom 
to  the  oppressed  of  all  nations  can  peace  come,  putting  an  end  to  the  rule  of 
the  few  and  by  bringing  about  government  by  the  many,  bringing  at  once 
liberty  to  man  and  an  end  to  all  war. 

There  may  be  for  a  short  time  a  brief  respite  for  those  who  remain  In  power, 
though  they  have  deceived  the  people  tvho  have  seen  promises  solemnly  made, 
lightly  broken.  But  no  Just  or  permanent  peace  can  be  made  until  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  American  people  set  their  hands  when  they  entered  the 
war  have  been  attained,  until  autocracy  In  all  Its  forms  has  been  destroyed, 
imtll  not  alone  the  militarism  that  was  breaking  the  back  of  Europe  but  the 
navalism  which  is  oppressing  and  controlling  the  whole  world  shall  be  de- 
stroyed and  the  right  of  self-determination  shall  be  given,  not  alone  to  some, 
but  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

A  COUBT  OF   NATIONS. 

A  court  of  nations  will  come  in  its  own  due  time  that  will  embrace  all  the 
people  of  the  earth,  that  will  see  to  it  that  all  peoples  are  free,  and  that  will 
see  to  it  that  the  World  War  will  actually  bring  a  permanent  peace.  Such  a 
court  will  exalt  justice  and  will  destroy  tyranny,  but  it  will  be  a  real  court, 
open  to  all  peoples,  and  not  an  unreal  league  which  is  only  another  name  for 
an  Anglo-American  alliance,  a  Cecil-Smus  plan  to  exalt  autocracy  and  enslave 
mankind. 

Every  red-blooded  man  favors  such  a  court  of  nations  as  he  favors  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  counsel  of  perfection,  but  the  more  Intensely  he 
favors  such  an  ideal  the  more  he  objects  to  and  abhors  the  hypocrisy  which 
would  steal  the  ideal  In  order  to  cover  a  treaty  of  alliance  that  would  fasten 
the  robber  grip  of  England  on  all  the  world. 

THE  GUARANTIES  OF  IRELAND. 

Having  set  forth  the  claims  of  Ireland  to  Independence,  her  demand  and  her 
right  to  be  free;  having  exposed  the  hypocrisy  of  England  in  her  varied  at- 
tempts to  confuse  the  issue,  having  torn  away  the  mask  behind  which  England 
hoped  to  securely  hide  from  the  gaze  of  the  world,  let  us  see  what  Ireland  offers 
to  the  world  as  an  evidence  of  her  good  faith. 

The  people  of  Ireland  seek  for  themselves  a  form  of  government  which  would 
do  Justice  to  all  the  people  within  the  four  shores  of  Ireland.  They  seek  to 
set  up  a  government  representing  equality  to  all,  injustice  to  none.  They  de- 
mand and  will  insist  upon  political  equality  and  religious  freedom  for  all  the 
people  of  Ireland. 

They  Insist  that  the  majority  must  rule,  but  that  the  rights  of  political 
equality  and  religious  freedom  shall  be  given  to  all  members  of  the  minority  as 
well  as  of  the  majority. 

The  people  of  Ireland  believe  that  the  minority  is  entitled  to  guaranties, 
but  not  to  control.  They  are  ready  to  embody  a  guaranty  of  these  rights  In 
their  constitution,  as  they  have  been  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States, 

They  are  ready  to  adopt  these  things  which  made  for  success  in  America  and 
to  avoid  those  things  which  were  found  to  be  mistakes  or  errors. 
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CONTBA8TS  IBELAND  AND  AKEBICA. 

As  a  result  of  the  Revolution  in  America  estates  were  confiscated  and  men 
were  exiled.  The  people  of  Ireland,  however,  are  ready  to  say  to  the  small 
group  in  Ulster  who  say  they  can  not  remain  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Irish 
people  that  they  would  part  with  them  with  regret,  but  will  guarantee  to  them, 
if  they  choose  to  sell,  the  full  market  value  of  all  property  which  they  own 
in  Ireland. 

The  people  of  Ireland  ask  every  man  of  whatever  blood,  or  whatever  religion^ 
who  is  now  in  Ireland  to  remain  in  Ireland  on  terms  which  will  insure  abso- 
lute equality  for  all.  They  point  out  that  there  is  no  instance  in  its  history 
of  religious  persecution  or  racial  Intolerance  due  to  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  Ireland ;  that  wherever  there  has  been  persecution  it  has  been  by  the  minor- 
ity, urged  on  against  the  majority  by  the  English  Government. 

The  people  of  Ireland  point  out  that  In  every  section  of  the  country,  in 
every  generation,  Protestants  of  different  sect  or  religious  persuasions  have 
been  put  forward  as  leaders  by  a  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  called  to  the 
highest  elective  office  within  the  gift  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  They  urge 
that  no  fairer  way  of  Judging  the  future  can  be  found  than  that  furnished 
by  the  experiences  of  the  past 

They  are  willing  at  all  times  to  accord  to  others  the  rights  which  they  insist 
upon  for  themselves.  They  demand,  without  further  delay,  that  their  present 
rl^^ts  shall  be  recognized  by  the  world  and  that  international  recognition  shall 
be  given  to  the  republican  form  of  government  established  in  Ireland  after  a 
plebiscite  held  on  her  shores  last  December,  in  the  presence  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish army  of  occupation  and  under  conditions  which  held  the  machinery  of 
government  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain. 

All  that  any  friend  of  Ireland  asks  of  America  is  that  present  conditions 
in  Ireland  be  studied  fairly  and  dispassionately.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
world  can  there  be  found  a  parallel  to  the  manner  in  which  the  population  of 
Ireland  has  been  reduced  by  the  English  €k)vemment  within  the  past  70  years. 

Why  should  England  that  cried  out  with  such  strength  against  Injustice  In 
Belgium,  be  permitted  to  maintain  and  continue  her  rule  of  might  in  Ireland? 
Even  her  apologists  admit  that  England's  rule  in  Ireland  is  based  only  upon 
her  bayonets  and  cannon. 

How  can  England  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  world  with  her  explanation 
that  what  is  wrong  in  Belgium  and  in  Alsace  is  right  in  Ireland?  She  says 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  should  not  cry  out  for  liberty  because,  forsooth,  they 
Are  to-day  enjoying  a  larger  measure  of  prosperity  than  they  formerly  had. 
Why  should  they  not  have  it?  Is  it  not  the  result  only  of  their  own  thrift, 
their  own  industry,  their  own  labors? 

The  apologists  of  England  say  that  Ireland  did  an  immense  business  with 
that  country  last  year — ^that  this  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  Ireland's  cry  that 
she  is  badly  governed !  How  typical  was  Clive  of  the  English  Government  of 
all  times  when  he  said,  after  he  had  been  accused  of  robbing  India  of  Inunense 
treasure,  that  when  he  saw  the  wealth  of  the  country  he  was  astonished  at  his 
own  moderation !  England's  statesmen  feel  that  it  is  right  to  steal  Irish  sheep 
so  long  as  they  return  a  chop  to  the  Irish  owner. 

The  proposition  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  and  conscience  of  the  world 
and  in  spite  of  the  marvelous  system  of  propaganda  which  the  English  diplomat 
has  built  up,  he  can  not  prevent  the  cry  of  Ireland  for  freedom  from  resounding 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  coming  back  to  plague  him  until  It  is  satisfied 
by  having  Justice  done  to  Ireland. 

The  English  governing  class  are  the  Bourbons  of  modem  days.  They  learn 
nothing,  forget  nothing.  Let  them  beware  lest  the  aroused  public  opinion  of 
mankind  shall  sweep  them  as  it  swept  their  German  and  Russian  cousins  into 
oblivion  and  break  into  bits  the  British  Empire,  which  is  the  last  bulwark  of 
autocracy  against  the  onrushing  tide  of  liberty  and  democracy. 

Judge  Daniel  F.  Cohalan,  following  the  conclusion  of  his  oral 
argument,  by  permission  of  the  committee  was  authorized  to  have  in- 
corporated as  a  part  of  the  testimony  presented  the  following : 
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Ireland's  Declaration  or  Independencb  and  Other  Official  Documents, 
Including  Letters  to  the  President  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  the 
General  Memorandum  Submitted  in  Support  of  Ireland's  Claim  for  Rbcoo- 
nmon  as  a  soa'ereiqn  independent  state. 

ireland's  declaration  of  indfj»endence — proclaimed  by  dail  eireann,  january 

21,    1019. 

[TranslatloD.] 

Whereas  the  Irish,  people  Is  by  right  a  free  people ; 

ADd  whereas  for  700  years  the  Irish  people  has  never  ceased  to  repudiate  and 
has  repeatedly  protested  in  arms  against  foreign  usurpation ; 

And  whereas  English  rule  in  this  country  is,  and  always  has  been,  based  upon 
force  and  fraud  and  maintained  by  military  occupation  against  the  declared 
will  of  the  people ; 

And  whereas  the  Irish  republic  was  proclaimed  in  Dublin  on  Easter  Monday, 
1916,  by  the  Irish  republican  army,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  people ; 

And  whereas  the  Irish  people  is  resolved  to  secure  and  maintain  its  complete 
ind^)endence  in  order  to  promote  the  common  weal,  to  reestablish  justice,  to 
provide  for  future  defense,  to  insure  peace  at  home  and  good  will  with  all 
nations,  and  to  constitute  a  national  policy  based  upon  the  people's  will,  with 
equal  right  and  equal  opportunity  for  every  citizen ; 

And  whereas  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  history  the  Irish  electorate 
has  in  the  general  election  of  December,  1918,  seized  the  first  occasion  to  declare 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  its  firm  allegiance  to  the  Irish  republic ; 

Now,  therefore,  we,  the  elected  representatives  of  the  ancient  Irish  people,  in 
national  parliament  assembled,  do,  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  nation,  ratify  the 
establishment  of  the  Irish  republic,  and  pledge  ourselves  and  our  people  to  make 
this  declaration  effective  by  every  means  at  our  command. 

To  ordain  that  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  alone  have 
power  to  make  laws  binding  on  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment is  the  only  parliament  to  which  that  people  will  give  its  allegiance. 

We  solemnly  declare  foreign  government  in  Ireland  to  be  an  invasion  of  our 
national  right,  which  we  will  never  tolerate,  and  we  demand  the  evacuation  of 
our  country  by  the  English  garrison ; 

We  claim  for  our  national  Independence  the  recognition  and  support  of  every 
free  nation  of  the  world,  and  we  proclaim  that  independence  to  be  a  condition 
precedent  to  International  peace  hereafter; 

In  the  name  of  the  Irish  people  we  humbly  commit  our  destiny  to  Almighty 
Ck)d,  who  gave  our  fathers  the  courage  and  determination  to  persevere  throulgh 
centuries  of  a  ruthless  tyranny,  and  strong  in  the  Justice  of  the  cause  which 
they  have  handed  down  to  us,  we  ask  His  divine  blessing  on  this,  the  last  stage 
of  the  struggle  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  carry  through  to  freedom. 


IRELAND'S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  NATIONS. 
[Translation.] 

To  the  nations  of  the  tcorld,  greeting: 

The  nation  of  Ireland,  having  proclaimed  her  national  Independence,  calls, 
through  her  elected  representatives  in  parliament  assembled  in  the  Irish  capital 
on  January  21,  1919,  upon  every  free  nation  to  support  the  Irish  republic  by 
recognizing  Ireland's  national  status  and  her  right  to  its  vindication  by  the 
peace  congress. 

Nationally,  the  race,  the  language,  the  customs,  and  traditions  of  Ireland  are 
radically  distinct  from  the  English.  Ireland  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations 
of  Europe,  and  she  has  preserved  her  national  integrity  vigorous  and  intact 
through  seven  centuries  of  foreign  oppression ;  she  has  never  relinquished  her 
national  rights,  and  throughout  the  long  era  of  English  usurpation  she  has  in 
every  generation  defiantly  proclaimed  her  Inalienable  right  of  nationhood  down 
to  her  last  glorious  resort  to  arms  In  1916. 

Internationally,  Ireland  is  the  gateway  to  the  Atlantic.  Ireland  is  the  last 
outpost  of  Europe  toward  the  west;  Ireland  Is  the  point  upon  which  great 
trade  routes  between  east  and  west  converge;  her  Independence  is  demanded 
by  the  freedom  of  the  seas;  her  great  harbors  must  be  open  to  all  nations, 
instead  of  being  the  monopoly  of  England.  To-day  these  harbors  are  empty 
and  idle  solely  because  English  policy  is  determined  to  retain  Ireland  as  a 
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barren  bulwark  for  English  aggrandizement,  and  the  unique  geographical  posi- 
tion of  this  island,  far  from  being  a  benefit  and  safeguard  to  Europe  and 
America,  is  subjected  to  the  purposes  of  England's  policy  of  world  dominion. 

Ireland  to-day  reasserts  her  historic  nationhood  the  more  confidently  before 
the  new  world  emerging  from  the  war,  because  she  believes  In  freedom  and 
Justice  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  international  law ;  because  she  believes 
In  a  frank  cooperation  between  the  peoples  for  equal  rights  against  the  vested 
privileges  of  ancient  tyrannies,  because  the  permanent  peace  of  Europe  can 
never  be  secured  by  perpetuating  military  dominion  for  the  profit  of  empire, 
but  only  by  establishing  the  control  of  government  In  every  land  upon  the 
basis  of  the  free  will  of  a  free  people,  and  the  existing  state  of  war  between 
Ireland  and  England  can  never  be  ended  until  Ireland  Is  definitely  evacuated 
by  the  armed  forces  of  England. 

For  these,  among  other  reasons,  Ireland — ^resolutely  and  irrevocably  de- 
termined at  the  dawn  of  the  promised  era  of  self-determination  and  liberty, 
that  she  will  suffer  foreign  dominion  no  longer— calls  upon  every  free  nation 
to  uphold  her  national  claim  to  complete  Independence  as  an  Irish  republic 
against  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  England  founded  In  fraud  and  sustained 
only  by  an  overwhelming  military  occupation,  and  demands  to  be  confronted 
publicly  with  England  at  the  congress  of  nations,  that  the  civilized  world 
having  Judged  between  English  wrong  and  Irish  rl^t  may  guarantee  to  Ireland 
Its  permanent  support  for  the  maintenance  of  her  national  Independence. 


IBELAND'S  democratic   program — ^PROCLAIMED   BT   DAIL  EIREANN. 

[Translation.] 

We  declare  In  the  words  of  the  Irish  Republican  Proclamation  the  right  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  ownership  of  Ireland  and  to  the  unfettered  control 
of  Irish  destinies  to  be  indefeasible,  and  In  the  language  of  our  first  president, 
Padralc  Pearse,  we  declare  that  the  nation's  sovereignty  extends  not  only  to 
all  men  and  women  of  the  nation,  but  to  all  Its  material  possessions;  the 
nation's  soil  and  all  Its  resources,  all  the  wealth  and  all  the  wealth-producing 
processes  within  the  nation;  and  with  him  we  reafllrm  that  all  rights  to  pri- 
vate property  must  be  subordinated  to  the  public  right  and  welfare. 

We  declare  that  we  desire  our  country  to  be  ruled  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and  Justice  for  all,  which  alone  can  secure  per- 
manence of  government  In  the  willing  adhesion  of  the  people. 

We  affirm  the  duty  of  every  man  and  woman  to  give  allegiance  and  service 
to  the  commonwealth,  and  declare  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  assure  that 
every  citizen  shall  have  opportunity  to  spend  his  or  her  strength  and  fbcuUes 
in  the  service  of  the  people.  In  return  for  willing  service,  we.  In  the  name  of 
the  republic,  declare  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  an  adequate  share  of  the 
produce  of  the  nation's  labor. 

It  shall  be  the  first  duty  of  the  government  of  the  republic  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the  children,  to 
secure  that  no  child  shall  suffer  hunger  or  cold  from  lack  of  food  or  clothing 
or  shelter,  but  that  all  shall  be  provided  with  the  means  and  facilities  requisite 
for  their  proper  education  and  training  as  citizens  of  a  free  and  Gaelic  Ireland. 

The  Irish  republic  fully  realizes  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  present 
odious,  degrading,  and  foreign  poor-law  system,  substituting  therefor  a  sympa- 
thetic native  scheme  for  the  care  of  the  nation's  aged  and  Infirm,  who  shall  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  burden,  but  rather  entitled  to  the  nation's  gratitude 
and  consideration.  Likewise  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  republic  to  take 
measures  that  will  safeguard  the  health  of  the  people  and  Insure  the  physical 
as  well  as  the  moral  well-being  of  the  nation. 

It  shall  be  our  duty  to  promote  the  development  of  the  nation's  resources, 
to  Increase  the  productivity  of  the  soil,  to  exploit  Its  mineral  deposls,  peat 
bogs,  and  fisheries.  Its  waterways  and  harbors,  In  the  Interest  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Irish  people. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  republic  to  adopt  all  measures  necessary  for  the 
re-creation  and  Invlgoratlon  of  our  industries,  and  to  Insure  their  being  de- 
veloped on  the  most  beneficial  and  progressive  cooperative  Industrial  lines. 
With  the  adoption  of  an  extensive  Irish  consular  service,  trade  with  foreign 
nations  shall  be  revived  on  terms  of  mutual  advantage  and  good  will;  while 
undertaking  the  organization  of  the  nation's  trade,  import  and  export,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  republic  to  prevent  the  shipment  from  Ireland  of  food 
and  other  necessaries  until  the  wants  of  the  Irish  people  are  fully  satisfied 
and  the  future  provided  for. 
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It  shall  devolve  upon  the  national  government  to  seek  the  cooperation  of 
the  fcovernments  of  other  countries  in  determining  a  standard  of  social  and 
industrial  legislation  with  a  view  to  a  general  and  lasting  improvement  in  the 
conditions  under  which  the  working  classes  live  and  labor. 


LETTES    FBOH    THE    IRISH    DELEGATES    APPOINTED    BY    DAIL    EIREANN    TO    PRESENT 

IRELAND^S    CASE. 

Mansion  House,  Dublin.  May  17, 1919, 
Monsieur  Clemenceau, 

President  of  the  Peace  Conference,  Paris, 

Snt:  The  treaties  now  under  discussion  by  the  conference  of  Paris  will,  pre- 
sumably, be  signed  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries  claiming  to  act  on  behalf  of 
Ireland  as  well  as  Great  Britain. 

Therefore  we  ask  you  to  call  the  immediate  attention  of  the  peace  confer- 
ence to  the  warning  which  It  Is  our  duty  to  communicate,  that  the  people  of 
Ireland,  through  all  Its  organic  means  of  declaration,  has  repudiated  and  does 
now  repudiate  the  claim  of  the  British  Government  to  speak  or  act  on  behalf 
of  Ireland,  and  consequently  no  treaty  or  agreement  entered  Into  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  Government  In  virtue  of  that  claim  is  or  can  be  bind- 
ing on  the  people  of  Ireland. 

The  Irish  people  will  scrupulously  observe  any  treaty  obligation  to  which 
they  are  legitimately  committed;  but  the  British  delegates  can  not  commit 
Ireland.  The  only  signatures  by  which  the  Irish  nation  will  be  bound  are 
those  of  its  own  delegates,  deliberately  chosen. 

We  request  you  to  notify  the  peace  conference  that  we,  the  undersigned,  have 
been  appointed  and  authorized  by  the  duly  elected  Government  of  Ireland  to 
act  on  behalf  of  Ireland  in  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  and  to  enter  into 
agreements  and  sign  treaties  on  t>ehalf  of  Ireland. 

Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  our  great  esteem. 

Eamon  de  Valera, 

Arthur  Griffith, 

George  Noble  Count  Plunkett. 


LETTER    from    THE    IRISH    DELEGATES    APPOINTED    BY    DAIL    EIREANN    TO    PRESENT 

IRELAND'S   CASE. 

Mansion  House,  Dublin,  May  26,  1919, 
Monsieur  Georges  Clemen ceau, 

President  of  the  Peace  Conference,  Paris, 

Sir:  On  May  17  we  forwarded  to  you  a  note  requesting  you  to  warn  the 
conference  that  the  Irish  people  will  not  be  bound  by  the  signatures  of  English 
or  British  delegates  to  the  conference,  inasmuch  as  these  delegates  do  not 
represent  Ireland. 

We  now  further  request  that  you  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  con- 
sideration by  the  conference  of  Ireland's  claim  to  be  recognized  as  an  Inde- 
pendent sovereign  state. 

We  send  you  herewith  a  general  memorandum  on  the  case  and  beg  to  direct 
your  attention  in  particular  to  the  following: 

(1)  That  the  rule  of  Ireland  by  England  has  been  and  is  now  Intolerable; 
that  it  is  contrary  to  all  conceptions  of  liberty  and  Justice,  and  as  such,  on  the 
ground  of  humanity  alone,  should  be  ended  by  the  conference. 

(2)  That  the  declared  object  of  the  conference  is  to  establish  a  lasting  peace 
which  is  admittedly  impossible  if  the  legitimate  claims  of  self-determination 
of  nations  such  as  Ireland  be  denied. 

(3)  That  incorporated  with  the  peace  treaty  under  consideration  as  a  cove- 
nant establishing  a  league  of  nations  intended  amongst  other  things  to  confirm 
and  perpetuate  the  political  relationships  and  conditions  established  by  the 
treaty.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  radically  unjust  to  seek  to  confirm  and  perpetuate 
what  is  essentially  wrong  and  that  It  Is  indefensible  to  refuse  an  examination 
of  title  when  a  confirmation  of  possession  Is  intended  such  as  that  provided 
by  the  draft  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Ireland  definitely  denies  that  England  or  Britain  can  show  any  Just  claim 
or  title  to  hold  or  possess  Ireland  and  demands  an  opportunity  for  her  repre- 
seitatives  to  appear  before  the  conference  to  refute  any  such  claim. 
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We  feel  that  these  facts  are  sufficient  basis  to  merit  for  our  requests  the 
consideration  which  we  are  sure  you,  sir,  will  give  them. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  President,  the  assurance  of  our  great  esteem. 

Eamon  De  Valeba, 

ABTHint  GRinnTH, 

Geoboe   Noble  Count   Plunkbtt. 


ubtteb  ebom  the  ibish  delegates  appointed  by  dail  erbeann  to  pbesent 

ibelanp's  case. 

Mansion  House,  Dublin,  May  26,  1919. 
To  the  Chaibman, 

Council  of  League  of  Nations,  Paris. 

Sib:  The  Irish  people  share  the  view  that  a  lastinj?  peace  can  only  be  se- 
cured by  a  world  league  of  nations  pledged,  when  a  clash  of  interests  occurs, 
to  use  methods  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  instead  of  those  of  force.  They 
are  consequently  desirous  that  their  nation  should  be  included  as  a  constituent 
member  of  such  a  league. 

Therefore,  we,  the  delegates  of  the  nation,  chosen  and  duly  authorized  for 
the  purpose  by  the  elected  National  Government  of  Ireland,  desire  to  Intimate 
through  you  that  we  are  ready  to  take  part  in  any  conversations  and  discus- 
sions which  may  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  foundations  of  the  league  may 
be  properly  laid,  and  we  ask  the  commission  to  provide  us  with  an  opportunity 
for  doing  so. 

Apart  from  the  general  grounds  of  right,  the  Irish  nation  has  a  special  and 
peculiar  interest  in  the  league  at  present  proposed. 

In  the  form  In  which  the  covenant  is  now  drawn  up  it  threatens  to  confirm 
Ireland  in  the  slavery  against  which  she  has  persistently  struggled  since  the 
English  first  invaded  her  shores,  and  to  pledge  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world, 
which  has  hitherto  done  us  no  wrong,  to  discountenance  in  future  our  Just 
endeavors  to  free  ourselves  from  the  regime  of  Implacable  and  brutal  oppression 
under  which  we  have  suffered  so  long. 

Ireland  is  a  distinct  and  separate  nation  with  individual  Inalienable  rights 
which  any  league  of  nations  founded  on  Justice  is  bound  to  recognize. 

Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  our  great  esteem. 

Eamon   De  Valeba, 

Arthub  Gbiffith, 

Geoboe  Noble  CJount  Plunkett. 


O'KELLT'S  LETTEB  no.   1   to  PREMIER  CLEMENCEAU  AND  ALL  THE  PEACE  CONFEBENCK 

delegates. 

Paris,  February  22, 1919. 

Sib:  As  the  accredited  envoy  of  the  provisional  government  of  the  Irish 
republic,  I  have  the  honor  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  claim  of  my  government, 
in  the  name  of  the  Irish  nation,  for  the  international  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland,  and  for  the  admission  of  Ireland  as  a  constituent  member  of 
the  league  of  nations. 

The  Irish  people  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  general  election  of  December, 
1918,  to  declare  unmistakably  Its  national  will ;  only  in  26  (out  of  105)  constitu- 
encies of  the  country  was  England  able  to  find  enough  "loyalists"  to  return 
members  favorable  to  the  union  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain ;  for  the  re- 
maining 79  seats  the  electors  chose  as  members  men  who  believed  in  self-deter- 
mination ;  of  these,  73  who  now  represent  an  Immense  majority  of  the  people 
-went  forward  as  republican  candidates,  and  each  of  these  republican  members 
has  pledged  himself  to  assert  by  every  means  in  his  power  the  right  of  Ireland 
to  the  complete  independence  which  she  demands,  under  a  national  republican 
government,  free  from  all  English  interferences. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1919,  those  of  the  republican  members  whom  England 
Had  not  yet  cast  into  her  prisons  met  in  the  Irish  capital  In  a  national  assembly, 
to  which,  as  the  only  Irish  parliament  de  Jure,  they  had  summoned  all  Irish 
members  of  parliament;  on  the  same  day  the  national  assembly  unanimously 
voted  the  declaration  of  Independence  appended  hereto  and  unanimously  issued 
the  message  to  the  free  nations,  likewise  appended. 
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The  national  assembly  has  also  caused  a  detailed  statement  of  the  case  of 
Ireland  to  be  drawn  up ;  that  statement  will  demonstrate  that  the  right  of  Ire- 
land to  be  considered  a  nation  admits  of  no  denial,  and,  moreover,  that  that 
right  is  inferior  in  no  respect  to  that  of  the  new  States  constituted  in  Europe 
and  recognized  since  the  war;  three  members,  Eamon  de  Valera,  Mr.  Arthur 
Griffith,  and  Count  Plunkett,  liave  been  delegated  by  the  national  assembly  to 
present  the  statement  to  the  peace  congress  and  to  the  league  of  nations  com- 
mission in  the  name  of  the  Irish  people. 

Accordingly,  I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  beg  you  to  be  good  enough  to  fix  a  date 
to  receive  the  delegates  above  named,  who  are  anxious  for  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  to  establish  formally  and  definitely  before  the  peace  conference 
and  the  league  of  nations  commission  now  assembled  in  Paris  Ireland's  indisput- 
able right  to  international  recognition  for  her  independence  and  the  propriety  of 
her  claim  to  enter  the  league  of  nations  as  one  of  its  constituent  members. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Sean  T.  O'Kbllt, 
Delegate  of  t?ie  ProviMonal  Oovemment  of  the  Irish  Republic. 


0*KELLY*8   LETrEB — NO.    2. 


Paris,  March  SI,  1919, 
To  Premier  Clcmenceau  and  all  the  peace  conference  delegates. 

Sib:  On  behalf  of  the  Irish  nation,  whose  accredited  representative  I  am,  I 
beg  to  draw  your  attention,  and  tlirough  you  the  attention  of  the  peace  con- 
ference, to  the  following  statement  with  regard  to  Ireland : 

Ireland  Is  a  nation  which  has  exercised  the  right  of  self-determination  Id 
harmony  with  the  principles  formulated  by  President  Wilson  and  accepted  by 
the  belligerents  as  the  only  sure  foundation  for  a  world  peace.  It  Is  not  only 
in  the  past  that  Ireland,  generation  after  generation,  has  striven  by  force  of 
arms  as  well  as  by  all  pacific  means  to  regain  her  national  freedom.  At  the 
general  election  last  December  the  issue,  and  the  only  issue,  placed  before  the 
Irish  people  was  the  independence  of  their  country,  and  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  three  to  one  the  representatives  elected  by  the  constitutional  machinery 
of  the  ballot  box  are  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  English  rule  In  Ireland.  In 
none  of  the  small  nationalities  with  which  the  peace  conference  has  hitherto 
occupied  itself  is  the  unanimity  of  the  people  so  great;  in  none  has  the 
national  desire  for  freedom  been  so  great;  in  none  has  the  desire  for  freedom 
been  asserted  so  unmistakably  and  with  so  much  emphasis.  Following  upon 
the  general  election,  an  Irish  National  Assembly  has  met;  an  Irish  Republic 
has  been  constituted  and  proclaimed  to  the  world;  a  President  has  been  ap- 
pointed, and  with  him  ministers  to  direct  different  departments  of  state;  a 
program  of  domestic  policy  has  been  issued ;  and  an  appeal  has  been  addressed 
to  the  nations  of  the  world  to  recognize  Uie  free  Irish  State  that  has  thus 
been  recalled  to  life.  But  while  the  national  will  has  been  declared  and  the 
mechanism  of  free  government  is  ready,  the  former  is  l>eing  stifled  and  the 
latter  paralyzed  by  England's  ruthless  exercise  of  military  power.  The  Presi- 
dent is  a  fugitive;  the  Irish  Parliament  is  forced  to  conduct  its  business  in 
secret;  the  most  elementary  civil  rights  are  abrogated;  the  courts-martial  are 
sitting  at  every  center;  and  the  gaols  are  filled  with  prisoners,  victims  of 
every  brutality  and  indignity,  whose  only  offense  is  that  they  have  sought  the 
freedom  of  their  native  land.  It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  the  Irisb 
nation,  through  me,  addresses  the  peace  conference. 

Ireland  manifestly  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  principles  that  have  been 
indorsed  by  the  civilized  nations,  and  it  is  for  the  application  of  these  princi- 
ples that  the  peace  conference  is  now  sitting.  Ireland  is  weak;  England  is 
strong.  Ireland  in  every  possible  way  has  asserted  her  right  to  freedom,  which 
England,  by  sheer  militarism,  is  Intent  now,  as  always  in  the  past,  to  destroy. 
It  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  tyrannical  power  that  Ireland's  right  to  freedom 
can  be  denied.  It  is  to  the  great  principle  of  national  freedom,  represented  and 
embodied  in  the  peace  conference,  that  Ireland,  exhausted  by  the  cruelties  of 
English  rule,  her  population  annihilated  by  one-half  within  living  memory,  her 
industries  destroyed,  her  natural  resources  wasted,  her  civil  liberties  ended» 
her  chosen  leaders  proscribed  and  treated  as  felons,  now  makes  her  appeal. 
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Article  10  of  the  draft  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  is  framed  to  secore 
national  independence  against  the  aggression  of  an  external  power.  Its  terms 
are  as  follows : 

"  The  high  contracting  powers  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against 
external  aggression  the  territorial  Integrity  and  existing  political  independence 
of  all  States  members  of  the  league.  In  case  of  any  eggresslon  or  In  case  of 
any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggression  the  executive  council  shall  advise  upon 
the  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled." 

Ireland,  as  a  nation  that  has  declared  its  independence  and  is  pledged  to  the 
principles  of  freedom,  justice,  and  peace,  d^res  to  subscribe  to  the  covenant  of 
the  league  and  to  claim  as  against  England  the  protection  of  article  10.  I 
submit  to  the  conference  with  profound  respect  that  Ireland's  claim  is  clear 
and  can  not  with  any  shadow  of  Justice  be  refused.  Should  it  be  rejected,  the 
consequences  would  be  as  follows: 

1.  Ireland  henceforth  must  rely  for  her  deliverance  wholly  upon  her  own 
efforts.  No  such  rule  has  been  laid  down  with  regard  to  any  other  of  the 
smaller  nationalities  whose  emancipation  has  been  made  the  care  of  the  con- 
ference. 

2.  Nations  which  never  have  denied  the  right  of  Ireland  to  ^eedom  will 
deprive  themselves  for  the  future  of  the  power  of  countenancing  her  claim, 
find  will  in  consequence  be  bound,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  to  leave  her 
unaided  to  her  own  resources  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

3.  Article  10  will  impose  upon  all  nations  as  a  condition  of  membership  of  the 
league  the  obligation  to  guarantee  to  Great  Britain  a  title  to  the  possession  of 
Ireland  and  dominion  over  the  Irish  people. 

Against  the  imposition  of  such  slavery  upon  Ireland,  and  especially  against 
the  giving  of  such  a  guaranty  of  title  to  Great  Britain,  I  enter  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  in  whose  name  I  have  the  honor  to  speak,  the  most  emphatic 
protest. 

Great  Britain's  title  to  Ireland  rests  solely  upon  "the  military  power  of  a 
nation  to  determine  the  fortunes  of  a  people  over  whom  they  have  no  right  to 
rule  exc^t  the  right  of  force." 

The  combined  guaranty  of  such  a  title  against  the  declared  protest  of  Ireland 
would  constitute  a  definite  denial  of  "  the  principle  of  Justice  to  all  peoples  and 
nationalities  and  their  right  to  live  on  equal  terms  of  liberty  and  safety  with  one 
another,  whether  strong  or  weak,"  and  without  the  acceptance  of  that  principle 
•*  no  part  of  the  structure  of  international  Justice  can  stand." 

The  guaranty  of  such  a  title  would  be  subversive  of  "  the  reign  of  law  based 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  sustained  by  the  organized  opinion  of 
mankind.'* 

The  guaranty  of  such  a  title  would  constitute  recognition  of  the  right  of  a 
strong  power  to  serve  its  own  material  interest  and  advantage  through  the  exer- 
cise of  its  "  exterior  infiuence  and  mastery." 

The  guaranty  of  such  a  title  would  give  Great  Britain  a  warrant  to  make  a 
nation  weaker  than  herself  **  subject  to  her  purposes  and  interests."  It  would 
confirm  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  rule  and  dominate  the  people  of  Ireland 
"*•  even  in  her  own  internal  affairs  by  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  force." 

Any  guaranty  under  article  10  of  territorial  integrity  and  political  independ- 
ence as  aflTecting  Ireland  can  rightly  enure  only  to  the  benefit  of  -the  people  of 
Ireland  themselves. 

In  the  name,  therefore,  of  the  people  of  Ireland  I  ask  that  the  Irish  nation 
may  be  Invited  to  ^ve  their  adhesion  to  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations, 
and  that  membership  of  the  league — a  membership  available  under  article  7, 
even  to  colonies  who  have  freely  and  legislatively  subscribed  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  English  Imperial  Parliament — shall  not  be  denied  to  the  government 
of  a  free,  independent  Irish  republic. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Sean  T.  O'Keixt, 
Delegate  of  the  Provisional  Oovemment  of  the  Irish  Republic. 

HEMORANDUM   IN    SUPPORT  OF  IRELAND'S   CIAIM  rOR  RECOGNITION    AS   A   SOVEREIGN 

INDEPENDENT  STATE. 

Ireland  is  a  nation'  not  merely  for  the  reason,  which  in  the  case  of  other 
countries  has  been  taken  as  sufficient,  that  she  has  claimed  at  all  times  and  still 
claims  to  be  a  nation  but  also  because,  even  though  no  claim  were  put  forward 
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on  her  behalf,  history  shows  her  to  be  a  distinct  nation  from  remotely  ancient 
times. 

For  over  a  thousand  years  Ireland  possessed  and  duly  exercised  sovereign 
independence  and  was  recognized  through  Europe  as  a  distinct  sovereign  state. 

The  usurpation  of  the  foreigner  has  always  been  disputed  and  resisted  by  the 
mass  of  the  Irish  people. 

At  various  times  since  the  coming  of  the  English  the  Irish  nation  has  exer- 
cised its  sovereign  rights  as  opportunity  offered. 

The  hope  of  recovering  its  full  and  permanent  sovereignty  has  always  been 
alive  in  the  breasts  of  the  Irish  people,  and  has  been  the  inspiration  and  the 
mainspring  of  their  political  activities  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

English  statecraft  has  long  and  persistently  striven  in  vain  to  force  the  Irish 
people  to  abandon  hope.  The  English  policy  of  repression,  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial, has  ever  been  active  from  the  first  intrusion  of  English  power  until  the 
present  day. 

English  policy  has  always  aimed  at  keeping  every  new  accretion  of  population 
from  without  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  a  cause  of  distraction 
and  weakness  in  its  midst 

Nevertheless,  the  Irsh  nation  has  remained  one,  with  a  vigorous  conscious- 
ness of  its  nationality,  and  has  always  succeeded  sooner  or  later  in  assimilating 
to  its  unity  every  new  element  of  the  population. 

The  Irish  nation  has  never  been  intolerent  toward  Its  minorities  and  has 
never  harbored  the  spirit  of  persecution.  Such  barbarities  as  punishment  by 
torture,  witch  burning,  capital  punishment  for  minor  offenses,  etc.,  so  fre- 
quent in  the  judicial  systems  of  other  countries,  found  no  recognition  in  Irish 
law  or  custom.  Twice  In  the  seventeenth  century — in  16^1648  and  in  168^— 
when,  after  periods  of  terrible  persecution  and  deprivation  of  lands  and  liberty, 
the  Irish  people  recovered  for  a  time  a  dominant  political  power,  they  worked 
out  in  laws  and  treaties  a  policy  of  full  religious  equality  for  all  dwellers  in  the 
island.  On  each  occasion  this  policy  of  tolerance  was  reversed  by  the  English 
power,  which,  on  recovering  its  mastery,  subjected  the  Irish  race  to  further 
large  confiscations  of  property,  restrictions  of  liberty,  and  religious  persecu-' 
tions.  More  recently,  notwitJistanding  the  English  policy  of  maintaining  as 
complete  a  severence  as  possible,  when  Irish  Protestants  became  attracted  to 
the  support  of  the  national  cause,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  accorded  political 
leadership  to  a  succession  of  Protestant  leaders. 

The  Irish  have  long  been  a  thoroughly  democratic  people.  Through  their 
chosen  leaders,  from  O'Connell  to  Parnell,  they  have  provided  the  world  with 
a  model  of  democratic  organization  in  opposition  to  the  domination  of  privileged 
classes. 

If  Ireland,  on  the  grounds  of  national  right  and  proved  ability  to  maintain 
Just  government,  is  entitled  to  recover  her  sovereign  independence — ^and  that 
is  her  demand — ^the  recognition  of  her  right  is  due  from  other  nations  for  the 
following  reasons: 

(1)  Because  England's  claim  to  withhold  independence  from  Ireland  is  based 
on  a  principle  which  is  a  negation  of  national  liberty  and  subversive  of  Inter- 
national peace  and  order.  England  resists  Ireland's  demand  on  the  ground 
that  the  independence  of  Ireland  would  be,  as  alleged,  incompatible  with  the 
security  of  England  or  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  British  Empire.  Whether 
this  contention  is  well  or  ill  founded,  if  it  is  admitted,  then  any  State  is  Justified 
in  suppressing  the  independence  of  any  nation  whose  liberty  that  State  declares 
to  be  incompatible  with  its  own  security.  An  endless  prospect  of  future  wars  is 
the  natural  consequence. 

(2)  Because  England's  government  of  Ireland  has  been  at  all  times  and 
is  conspicuously  at  the  present  time  an  outrage  on  the  conscience  of  mankind. 

Such  a  government,  especially  in  Its  modern  quasi-democratic  form,  is 
essentially  vicious.  Its  character  at  the  best  is  suflJciently  described  by  a 
noted  English  writer,  John  Stuart  Mill  (Representative  Government  (1861) 
chapter  18)  :  "  The  Government  by  itself  has  a  meaning  and  a  reality,  but  such 
a  thing  as  government  of  one  people  by  another  does,  not  and  can  not  exist 
One  people  may  keep  another  as  a  warren  or  preserve  for  its  own  use,  a  place 
to  make  money  in,  a  human  cattle  farm,  to  be  worked  for  the  profit  of  its 
own  inhabitants.  But  if  the  good  of  the  governed  is  the  proper  business  of  a 
government  it  is  utterly  Impossible  that  a  people  should  directly  attend  to  it." 
Consequently  the  people  of  England  devolve  the  power  which  they  hold  over 
Ireland  upon  a  succession  of  satraps,  military  and  civil,  who  are  quite  irre- 
sponsible and  independent  of  any  popular  control,  English  or  Irish,  and  repre- 
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sent  no  Interest  of  the  Irish  people.    Kecent  events  show  that  the  essential 
vices  of  the  government  are  as  active  now  as  in  former  times. 

(3)  Because  the  English  temper  toward  the  cause  of  Irish  national  liberty 
produces  atrocious  and  intolerable  results  In  Ireland.  Among  the  results  are 
a  depopulation  unexampled  in  any  other  country  however  badly  governed; 
wholesale  destruction  of  Industries  and  commerce ;  overtaxation  on  an  enormous 
scale ;  diversion  of  rents,  savings,  and  surplus  Incomes  from  Ireland  to  England ; 
opposition  to  the  utilization  by  the  Irish  people  of  the  economic  resources  of 
their  country,  and  to  economic  development  and  social  improvement;  exploita- 
tion of  Ireland  for  the  benefit  of  English  capitalists;  fomentation  of  religious 
animosities;  repression  of  the  national  culture;  maintenance  of  a  monstrous 
system  of  police  rule,  by  which,  In  the  words  of  an  English  minister,  all 
Ireland  Is  kept  "under  the  microscope";  perversion  of  justice  by  making 
political  service  and  political  subservience  almost  the  sole  qualification  for 
Judicial  positions ;  by  an  elaborate  corruption  of  the  Jury  system  by  the  organi- 
zation of  police  espionage  and  perjury,  and  the  encouragement  of  -agents  provo- 
cateurs, and  recently  and  at  present  by  using  for  the  purpose  of  political 
oppression  in  Ireland  the  exceptional  powers  created  for  the  purposes  of  the 
European  war.  Under  these  powers  military  government  is  established,  some 
areas  being  treated  as  hostile  territory  occupied  in  ordinary  warfare;  a  war 
censorship  is  maintained  over  the  press  and  over  publications  generally; 
printing  oflftces  are  invaded  and  dismantled;  the  police  and  military  are  em- 
powered to  confiscate  the  property  of  vendors  of  literature  without  any  legal 
process;  persons  are  imprisoned  without  trial  and  deported  from  Ireland;  Irish 
regiments  in  the  E^ngllsh  army  are  removed  from  Ireland,  and  a  large  military 
force,  larger  than  at  any  previous  time,  with  full  equipment  for  modem  war- 
fare, has  been  maintained  in  Ireland;  civilians  are  daily  arrested  and  tried 
by  courts-martial  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment. 

What  are  England's  objections  to  Ireland's  independence? 

The  one  objection  In  which  English  statesmen  are  sincere  is  that  which  has 
been  already  mentioned — that  the  domination  of  Ireland  by  England  is  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  England.  Ireland,  according  to  the  English  Navy 
League.  Is  "the  Heligoland  of  the  Atlantic,"  a  naval  outpost,  to  be  governed 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  its  foreign  masters.  This  claim,  if  it  is  valid.  Justifies 
not  only  the  suppression  of  national  liberty,  but  also  the  weakening  of  Ireland 
by  depopulation,  repi-ession  of  Industry  and  commerce  and  culture,  mainte- 
nance of  internal  discord,  etc.  It  can  also  be  held  to  Justifjr  the  subjugation  of 
any  small  nation  by  a  neighboring  great  power. 

The  proximity  of  Ireland  to  Ehigland  furnishes  another  plea.  But  Ireland 
is  not  as  near  to  England  as  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  etc.,  are  to  Germany, 
Norway  to  Sweden,  Portugal  to  Spain.  In  fact,  it  is  this  very  proximity  that 
makes  independence  necessary  for  Ireland  as  the  only  condition  of  security 
against  the  sacrifice  of  Irish  rights  to  English  Interests. 

A  further  plea  is  that  England,  being  a  maritime  power,  her  safety  depend- 
ing on  her  navy  and  her  prosperity  depending  on  maritime  commerce,  the 
domination  of  Ireland  is  for  her  a  practical  necessity — a  plea  involving  that 
Ireland's  natural  harbors,  the  best  in  Europe,  must  be  kept  empty  of  mercan- 
tile shipping,  except  for  such  shipping  as  carries  on  the  restricted  trade  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Ireland  can  not  admit  that  the  Interests  of  one  country,  be  they  what  they 
may.  can  be  allowed  to  annul  the  natural  rights  of  another  counry.  If  England's 
plea  be  admitted,  then  there  is  an  end  to  national  rights,  and  all  the  world  must 
prepare  to  submit  to  armed  Interests  or  to  make  war  against  them. 

We  may  expect  also  to  find  the  plea  insinuated,  In  some  specious  form  If  not 
definitely  and  clearly  made,  that  the  English  rule  in  Ireland  has  been  and  is 
favorable  to  the  peace,  progress,  and  civilization  of  Ireland.  We  answer  that» 
on  the  contrary,  English  rule  has  never  been  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  and  has 
never  been  Intended  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland;  that  It  has  Isolated  Ireland 
from  Europe,  prevented  her  development,  and  done  everything  in  Its  power  to 
deprive  her  of  a  national  civilization.  So  far  as  Ireland  at  present  is  lacking 
in  internal  peace,  is  behind  other  countries  In  education  and  material  progress, 
is  unable  to  contribute  notably  to  the  common  civilization  of  mankind,  these 
defects  are  the  visible  consequences  of  English  intrusion  and  domination. 

The  Irish  people  have  never  believed  In  the  sincerity  of  the  public  declarations 
of  English  statesmen  in  regard  to  their  "  war  aims,"  except  in  so  far  as  those 
declarations  avowed  England's  part  In  the  war  to  have  been  undertaken  for 
England's  particular  and  imperial  interests.    They  have  never  believed  that 
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England  went  to  war  for  the  sake  of  BYance  or  Belgium  or  Serbia,  or  for  the 
protection  or  liberation  of  small  nationalists,  or  to  make  right  prevail  against 
armed  might.  If  English  statesmen  wish  to  be  regarded  as  sincere  they  can 
prove  it  to  the  world  by  adandoning.  not  in  words  but  in  act,  the  claim  to 
subordinate  Ireland's  liberty  to  England's  security. 

Ireland's  complete  liberation  must  follow  upon  the  application  of  President 
Wilson's  principles.  It  has  not  resulted  from  the  verbal  acceptance  of  those 
principles;  and  their  reje<'tion  is  implied  in  the  refusal  to  recognize  for  Ireland 
the  right  of  self-determination.  Among  the  principles  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent, before  and  since  America  entered  tlie  war,  accepted  by  the  American 
people  and  adopted  by  the  spokesmen  of  the  chief  allied  powers,  we  cite  the 
following : 

**No  peace  can  rest  securely  on  political  or  economic  restrictions,  meant 
to  benefit  some  nations  and  cripple  or  embarrass  others."  "  Peace  should 
rest  upon  the  rights  of  peoples,  not  on  the  rights  of  governments — the  rights 
of  peoples,  great  and  small,  weak  or  powerful;  their  equal  right  to  freedom 
and  security  and  self-government,  and  to  participation,  upon  fair  terms, 
in  the  economic  opportunities  of  the  world."  "  What  we  demand  In  this  war 
is  nothing  peculiar  to  ourselves.  It  is  that  the  world  be  made  fit  and  safe 
wO  live  In,  and  particular  that  It  be  made  Kife  for  every  peace-loving  nation, 
which,  like  our  own,  wishes  to  live  Its  own  life,  determine  its  own  institu- 
tions, be  assured  of  Justice  and  fair  dealing  by  other  peoples  of  the  world, 
as  against  force  and  selfish  aggression."  **An  evident  principle  runs  through 
the  whole  of  the  program  I  have  outlined.  It  is  the  principle  of  justice  to 
all  peoples  and  nationalities,  and  their  right  to  live  on  equal  terms  of  liberty 
and  safety  with  one  another,  whether  they  be  strong  or  weak.  Unless  this 
principle  be  made  the  foundation,  no  part  of  the  structure  of  international 
Justice  can  stand." 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  American  people  at  New  York  on  the  27th  of 
September,  1918,  President  Wilson  said: 

"  We  accepted  the  Issues  of  the  war  as  facts,  not  as  any  group  of  men 
either  here  or  elsewhere  had  defined  them,  and  we  can  accept  no  outcome 
which  does  not  squarely  meet  and  settle  them.  These  Issues  are  these: 
'  Shall  the  military  power  of  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  be  suffered  to 
determine  the  fortunes  of  peoples  over  whom  they  have  no  right  to  rule, 
except  the  right  of  force?'  *  Shall  strong  nations  be  free  to  wrong  weak 
nations  and  make  them  subject  to  their  purpose  and  interest? '  '  Shall  peoples 
be  ruled  and  dominated,  even  In  their  own  Internal  affairs,  by  arbitrary 
and  irreq;>onsible  force,  or  by  their  own  will  and  choice? '  '  Shall  there 
be  a  common  standard  of  right  and  privilege  for  all  peoples  and  nations, 
or  shall  the  strong  do  as  they  will,  and  the  weak  suffer  without  redress?  * 
*  Shall  the  assertion  of  right  be  haphazard  and  by  casual  alliance,  or  shall 
there  be  a  common  concert  to  oblige  the  observance  of  common  rights?' 
No  man,  no  group  of  men,  chose  these  to  be  the  Issues  of  the  struggle.  They 
are  the  Issues  of  it,  and  they  must  be  settled — ^by  no  arrangement  or  compromise 
or  adjustment  of  interests,  but  definitely  and  once  for  all,  and  with  a  full 
and  unequivocal  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  interest  of  the  weakest 
is  as  safe  as  the  interest  of  the  strongest.  •  •  •  The  impartial  Justice 
meted  out  must  involve  no  discrimination  between  those  to  whom  we  wish 
to  be  Just  and  those  to  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  be  Just.  It  must  be  a  Justice 
that  plays  no  favorites  and  knows  no  standards  but  the  equal  rights  of  the 
several  peoples  concerned." 

If  England  objects  to  the  application  of  those  principles  to  the  settlement  of 
the  ancient" Quarrel  between  herself  and  Ireland,  she  thereby  testifies:  (1)  That 
her  international  policy  Is  entirely  based  on  her  own  selfish  interest,  not  on  the 
recognition  of  rights  In  others,  notwithstanding  any  professions  to  the  contrary. 
(2)  That  In  her  future  dealings  with  other  nations  she  may  be  exi>ecte<l,  when  the 
opportunity  arises,  to  use  her  power  in  order  to  make  her  own  interest  prevail 
over  their  rights.  (3)  That  her  particular  object  In  keeping  possession  of  Ire- 
land is  to  secure  naval  and  mercantile  domination  over  the  seas,  and  in  particu- 
lar over  the  NortJi  Atlantic  and  the  nations  which  have  legitimate  maritime 
interests  therein ;  ruling  Ireland  at  the  same  time  on  a  plan  of  thoroughgoing  ex- 
ploitation for  her  own  sole  profit,  to  the  great  material  detriment  of  Ireland, 
and  preventing  the  establishment  of  beneficial  Intercourse,  through  commerce 
and  otherwise,  between  Ireland  and  other  countries. 

It  is  evident  that,  while  Ireland  is  denied  the  right  to  choose  freely  and  es- 
tablish that  form  of  government  which  the  Irish  people  desire,  no  international 
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order  can  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  national  right  and  international  Justice ;  the 
claim  of  the  stronger  to  dominate  the  weaker  will  once  more  be  successfully 
asserted;  and  there  will  be  no  true  peace. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  Ireland  has  already  clearly  demonstrated  her  wllL 
At  the  recent  general  election,  out  of  105  constituencies  73  returned  r^ubllcan 
candidates,  and  6  returned  representatives  who,  though  not  republicans,  will 
not  oppose  the  free  exercise  of  self-determination  by  the  Irish  people.  Nor  is 
there  the  slightest  likelihood  that  this  right  will  at  any  time  be  relinquished. 

The  Irish  people  are  thoroughly  capable  of  taking  Immediate  charge  of  their 
national  and  international  affairs,  not  less  capable  than  any  of  the  new  States 
which  have  been  recognized  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  or  which  are  about 
to  be  recognized ;  and  by  a  procedure  not  less  valid  than  has  been  held  good  for 
other  restored  or  newly  established  States,  they  have  already  formally  consti- 
tuted a  national  government. 

The  effect  on  the  world  of  the  restoration  of  Ireland  to  the  society  of  free 
nations  can  not  fail  to  be  beneficial.  On  the  part  of  the  nations  in  general,  this 
fact  will  be  a  gtiarantee  of  the  new  International  order  and  a  reassurance  to  all 
the  smaller  nations.  On  the  part  of  England,  if  Justice  to  Ireland  be  not 
**  denied  or  sold  or  delayed,"  the  fact  will  be  an  earnest  to  other  peoples,  espe- 
cially to  those  whose  commerce  is  borne  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  that  Eng- 
land's naval  power  Is  not  hostile  to  the  rights  and  legitimate  Interests  of  other 
countries. 

Ireland's  voice  In  the  councils  of  the  nations  will  be  wholly  In  favor  of  peace 
and  Justice.  Ireland  covets  no  possessions  and  makes  no  territorial  claims 
outside  of  her  own  well-defined  geographical  bounds.  Her  liberty  can  not 
Infringed  on  that  of  any  other  people.  She  will  not  make  any  war  or  aggression 
or  favor  any.  In  remembrance  of  her  unexampled  progress  and  prosperity 
during  a  brief  period  of  legislative  but  not  executive  independence  (1782-1798), 
she  looks  forward  confidently  to  the  time  when  she  will  again  be  free  to 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  all  countries  In  commercial  relation  with  her. 

The  longest  agony  suffered  by  any  people  in  history  will  be  ended,  the  oldest 
standing  enmity  between  two  peoples  will  be  removed.  England  will  be 
relieved  of  the  disgrace  she  bears  In  the  eyes  of  all  peoples,  a  disgrace  not  less 
evident  to  the  remote  Armenian  than  to  her  nearest  continental  neighbors. 

In  proportion  as  Engtind  gives  earnest  of  disinterestedness  and  good  will. 
In  like  proportion  shall  Ireland  show  her  readiness  to  Join  In  with  England 
In  allowing  the  past  to  pass  Into  history.  The  International  ambition  of 
Ireland  will  be  to  re-create  In  some  new  way  that  period  of  her  ancient  Inde- 
pendence of  which  she  Is  proudest,  when  she  gave  freely  of  her  greatest  treas- 
ures to  every  nation  within  her  reach,  and  entertained  no  thought  of  recompense 
or  of  selfish  advantage. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
to  the  committee  Hon  Frank  T.  Walsh,  who  went  over  to  the  other 
side  as  the  chairman  of  the  American  mission  on  .Irish  independ- 
ence. He  appeared  before  the  Paris  peace  conference  with  his  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Kyan,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Gov.  Dunn,  of  Illinois,  for 
the  purpose  of  demanding  the  appearance  there  of  the  chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland,  President  De  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  Count 
Plunkett.  The  committee  may  remember  that  he  was  with  President 
Taft,  the  former  joint  chairman  of  the  War  Labor  Board.  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Hon.  Frank  P.  Walsh.  •* 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FEANE  F.  WALSH. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  to 
my  mind  the  issue  that  is  before  the  Senate  and  to  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  addressing  myself  this  morning,  transcends  in  im- 
portance any  issue  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  us  in  our  history 
of  nationhood.  I  do  not  except  from  that  the  great  issues  that 
brought  on  the  conflict  between  our  own  people,  the  question  of 
nullification,  the  question  of  black  slavery,  and  the  question  of  the 
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right  of  secession,  because  I  see  in  what  is  going  on  here  a  situation 
of  menace  to  us  as  a  Nation — ^not  as  a  power,  but  integral  as  a 
Nation — such  as  we  have  never  been  confronted  with  before. 

It  was  conceivable  to  the  minds  of  the  men  who  wrote  our  Con- 
stitution that  a  situation  might  arise  whereby  a  dictatorship  might 
be  asserted  in  this  country  by  some  person  who  had  secured  the 
favor  of  the  people  through  the  processes  laid  down  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  It  was  conceivable  to  them  that  men 
might  be  weakened  by  flattery,  that  they  might  be  carried  away  by 
power  and  that,  perhaps,  especially  in  dealing  with  other  nations  of 
different  beliefs  and  different  concepts,  they  might  wander  away 
from  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  And  so  I  am  profoundly  thankful,  and  I  say  .that  on  behalf 
of  those  whom  I  represent,  that  this  Senate  Committee  has  given  us 
a  hearing  to-day.  I  am  distressed  to  observe  that  there  is  not  a 
fuller  attendance  of  Senators,  and  yet  I  feel  that  I  should  go  on 
with  what  I  have  to  say  notwithstanding,  in  the  hope  that  as  my 
mind  was  brought  to  where  I  am  to-day,  perhaps  the  minds  of 
some  of  my  fellow  Democrats  may  be  so  brought,  and  that  we  may 
be  preserved  from  the  calamity  which  I  believe  is  about  to  overtake 
us,  if  it  be  not  checked  by  the  Senate.  Our  forefathers,  with  that 
in  mind,  provided  specifically  against  one-man  power  in  the  dealing 
with  other  nations.  They  provided  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  authority  to  make  treaties  only  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  then  only  when  two-thirds  of  those  present 
concurred  in  the  treaty.  It  is  our  hold,  our  democratic  hold,  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  I  believe  is  going  to  save 
us  and  save  more  than  one-half  of  the  world  from  being  plunged 
into  wars  such  as  have  not  been  comparable  in  our  history  before, 
and  which  will  occur  under  any  such  proposition.  We  have  now  more 
than  one-half  of  the  world  in  open  rebellion  against  the  other  half 
asserting  repressive  power,  among  which  would  oe  under  the  present 
league  of  nations  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  So  the  people 
of  the  world  have  been  looking  to  this  constitution,  understanding 
its  strength  and  elasticity,  and  looking  to  the  Senate  to  save  them 
from  what  they  think  will  be  the  most  calamitous  event  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Might  I,  without  being  thought  to  put  a  personal  angle  on  what 
I  have  to  say,  describe  as  briefly  as  I  may  how  I  am  brought  to 
this  conclusion,  which  I  urge  upon  you.  Although  I  am  but  one 
humble  citizen  of  this  country,  m  appearing  before  you  ^ntlemen 
to  plead  the  caiise  I  do,  I  do  so  with  a  feeling  of  solemnity  which 
I  have  n^er  before  felt  in  any  presence  in  my  life.  Perhaps  what 
I  say  about  myself  may  in  a  small  way  reflect  an  angle  on  the  public 
mind,  and  it  might  give  your  committee  perhaps  some  sort  of  idea 
if  I  can  make  myself  plain,  of  what  goes  to  make  up  the  composite 
mind.  Prior  to  our  entry  into  this  war  I  might  have  been  described 
as  a  pacifist.  I  know  that  this  finally  in  its  last  analysis  will  not 
be  a  political  question.  I  know  that  when  this  matter  is  settled  it 
is  going  to  be  settled  by  honorable  men  from  motives  of  the  loftiest 
patriotism.  Our  reactions  may  first  lye  excused,  primarily  and  initi- 
ally, for  running  along  party  lines,  because  we  are  a  party  gov- 
ernment, but  in  great  questions,  we  stand  together.  That  is  evi- 
denced by  the  support  that  the  gentlemen  in  whose  presence  I  have 
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the  honor  to  speak  gave  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  mem- 
ber of  my  party,  during  the  dark  days  when  he  needed  support  in 
the  bitter  conflict  which  cost  us  so  many  precious  lives  and  billions 
of  dollars  of  our  treasure.  I  say  this  because  I  have  always  been  a 
Democrat,  and  I  like  to  call  myself  an  independent  Democrat,  and 
I  have  supported  every  Democratic  President  since  I  reached  my 
majority.  Prior  to  our  entry  into  this  war  I  was  a  believer  in  peace 
to  the  point  of  being  called  a  pacifist. 

I  believe  I  did  think  that  I  was  a  pacifist,  but  when  brought  face 
to  face  with  these  Questions  I  found,  as  we  all  found,  that  there 
are  so  many  things  tnat  we  would  fight  for,  there  are  so  many  things 
that  if  physically  brave  enough  we  would  die  for,  that  the  pacifist 
so-called  in  this  country  was  a  negligible  quantity.  But  I  did  have 
that  point  of  fiew  to  an  extent  that  I  was  led  to  make  something 
like  t8  speeches  on  the  theme  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  gave  to  us,  that  he  kept  us  out  of  war,  and  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  throughout  this  land  there  was  a  great  response  to  that 
thought.  On  account  of  certain  connections  I  nave  had  in  an  official 
way — I  suppose  for  that  reason — I  was  sent  through  the  great 
Hocking  Valley  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  the  coal  valley,  and 
practicallv  with  imanimity  the  people  in  that  section  responded  to 
the  thought  that  we  were  traditionally  opposed  to  war,  that  we  were 
historically  opposed  to  entangling  ourselves  with  any  European  em- 
broilment and  entanglements.  But  our  country  saw  fit  through  the 
regular  processes  to  declare  war,  and  I  say  that  I  speak  the  com- 
posite mind  of  the  people  who  despise  war  in  this  country  when  I 
say  that  they  sprang  to  the  support  of  the  Government  because  under 
the  written  Constitution  laid  aown  by  our  forefathers  they  agreed 
in  honor  to  do  so.  They  knew,  the  mtelligent  ones  of  them,  that 
when  war  was  declared  by  this  country  the  President  of  the  United 
States  became  the  most  powerful  potentate  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  They  knew  or  thought  they  knew  that  ne  needed  less  legis- 
lation in  the  freest  coimtry  in  the  world  to  perform  what  was  at 
his  hand,  namely,  to  provide  the  means  and  opportunity  for  winning^ 
this  war,  than  did  any  man  on  the  face  of  tne  earth,  including  the 
late  Emperor  of  Germany;  and  we  did  it  purposely,  gentlemen  of 
the  committee — I  believe  our  forefathers  did — ^because  it  was  thought 
at  that  time  that  a  democracy,  a  government  founded  upon  Repub- 
lican principles,  could  not  stand  against  an  autocracy  where  one 
man  had  autocratic  power,  so  it  was  provided,  and  wisely  provided, 
that  along  the  paths  of  peace  we  should  proceed  as  a  democracy, 
but  that  when  war  was  declared  we  wanted  all  of  the  power,  all 
of  the  drive,  all  of  the  concentration  that  the  most  powerful  po- 
tentate on  the  face  of  the  earth  might  have  at  that  time. 

So  that  we  went  into  it  without  question.  I  believe  that  nothinc^ 
that  was  done  by  any  man  in  this  war  was  a  sacrifice.  I  stood 
among  the  2^00  graves  of  those  American  citizens  at  the  edge  of 
Belleau  Wood,  with  practically  every  name  on  every  cross  showing 
the  boy  or  the  man  was  of  Irish  or  German  origin,  because  there 
were  many  German  names  on  those  crosses,  and  I  knew  that  even 
they,  fighting  in  this  spirit  as  they  did,  would  not  say,  if  their  voice- 
less lips  could  speak,  that  they  had  made  any  sacrince.  They  did 
it  willingly,  cheerfully,  for  the  confederation  of  human  beings  that 
got  together  more  than  150  years  ago  to  declare  that  this  was  one 
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<jovernment  that  would  never  foster  tyranny;  that  it  was  one  Gov- 
ernment that  would  always  remain  the  refuge  of  the  principles  of 
right,  and  that  when  it  was  threatened  or  that  when  its  representa- 
tives thought  it  was  threatened,  their  answer  could  be  but  one  thing, 
to  give  up  all  they  had,  even  life,  for  this  Government. 

I  had  the  privilege  to  serve  my  Government  for  about  a  year,  or 
over  a  year,  m  a  capacity  that  brought  me  quite  in  touch  with  what 
might  be  called  the  masses  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Consider- 
ing industrial  disputes  involving  something  over  3,000,000  people,  I 
saw  that  that  same  spirit  existed  among  aie  working  people,  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  the  masses,  the  common  people  of  this  country, 
a.nd  that  that  same  intelligent  thought,  even  though  perhaps  they 
could  not  define  a  section  of  the  Constitution,  actuated  them,  that 
same  spirit  and  genius,  so  that  they  were  just  like  the  soldier  who 
went  abroad.  Therefore,  when  we  threw  the  weight  of  our  great 
resources  and  our  man  power  into  the  conflict,  we  obtained  the  re- 
sults we  did.  I  used  the  words  "man  power"  as  I  do,  although  1 
despise  the  words,  because  I  know  that  man  power  is  talked  about 
by  the  Governments  of  Europe  as  meaning  only  the  skull  and  the 
brains  of  such  as  my  bojr  who  sits  yonder.  It  means  the  disem- 
boweling of  the  human  beings;  it  means  throwing  men  and  women 
to  their  death  by  the  words  usually  of  one  or  two  men.  But  that 
was  the  name  they  gave  to  it,  and  so  I  use  it.  We  threw  into  the 
conflict  the  man  power  of  this  country  and  the  matchless  resources 
that  won  this  war.  I  say  that,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  not 
because  strategically  our  soldiers  made  a  fight  that  kept  the  enemy 
from  Paris,  not  because  with  a  dash  that  at  least  was  as  great  as 
that  of  the  most  seasoned  soldiers,  they  won  a  battle  at  certain  points 
and  turned  the  tide.  I  do  not  mean  that,  but  I  mean  that  when 
we  threw  in  our  mighty  resources  that  war  was  won.  We  have 
enough  gained  to  pay  off  the  war  in  one  year's  productivity.  We 
have  enough  now,  according  to  Government  figures,  to  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  the  war  in  the  increased  value  of  our  productivity  since  1914 ; 
so  that  if  a  country  marches  on  its  stomach  and  wins  by  the  last 
pound  of  wheat  or  the  last  pound  of  meat,  when  we  went  in,  we 
won  this  war. 

In  addition  to  being  opposed  to  war — and  I  want  to  sav  that  my 
opposition  was  strengthened  by  walking  through  those  devastated 
fields  in  France — I  want  to  add  one  other  thought.  No  man  could 
see  the  bleaching  bones  of  his  own  kindred,  no  man  could  look  at 
those  rough  brogans  still  with  the  flesh  and  blood  in  them  of  the  liv- 
ing men  who  walked  in  them  a  few  months  ago,  and  not  despise  war 
with  all  his  heart.  I  was  a  believer  likewise  in  a  league  of  nations. 
I  profoundly  believed  in  a  league  of  nations.  I  took  my  concep- 
tion of  a  league  of  nations  from  what  our  great  President  has  said, 
and  I  want  to  say  at  this  moment  again,  according  him  very  great 
respect  for  his  great  ability  and  for  the  work  that  he  has  done  for 
this  country  up  until  this  time,  that  the  best  friend  that  he  has  in 
the  United  States  is  the  man  who  will  stand  up  and  preserve  him 
from  the  wreck  of  the  great  mistake  that  he  seems  about  to  make 
after  coming  from  Paris. 

I  follow^  his  concept,  and  I  was  and  am  in  favor  of  that 
much-talked-of  thing,  a  league  of  nations,  a  league  of  nations  that 
will  let  every  nation  upon  the  earth  take  part  in  it,  to  begin  with 
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AlCSBICAN  CJOUUISSION  ON   IrTSH   INDEPENDENCE, 

Paris,  May  27,  1919. 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 

Paris, 
Deab   Mb.    Pbesidbnt:  We   inclose   herewith   copy   of   letter   received   last 
evening  from  Mr.  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State,  together  with  copy  of 
reply  thereto  of  even  date.    We  submit  this  so  that  you  may  be  fully  advised 
pending  one  further  effort  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  our  mission. 
With  assurances  of  our  high  esteem  and  respect,  we  are, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

AuEucAN  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 
By  Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 

(Same  letter  sent  to  Messrs.  White,  Bliss,  and  House.) 


Commissioner  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Paris,  May  28,  1919. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  instant  and  liasten  to  in- 
form you,  in  reply,  that  I  have  neither  made  nor  associated  myself  in  any  way 
with  efforts  to  bring  you  and  your  colleagues  into  touch  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  British  Government  in  Paris  or  elsewhere,  nor  had  I,  until  within 
the  last  few  days,  any  knowledge  of  those  efforts. 

You,  yourselves,  have  not  at  any  time  approached  nie  in  the  matter,  nor  was 
I  aware,  until  quite  recently,  of  the  informal  action  to  which  yo  urefer. 

I  may  add  that  I  was  equally  unaware,  until  a  few  days  ago,  of  the  com- 
munication which  you  addressed  to  the  President  upon  your  arrival  in  Paris 
from  the  United  States. 

I  must,  therefore,  both  personally  and  as  a  member  of  the  American  Com- 
mission to  Negotiate  Peace  with  Germany  and  Austria,  decline  all  responsi- 
bility in  connection  with  the  outcome  of  your  mission. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Henry  White. 

Hon.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 


Amkru'an  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  May  28,  1919. 

Hon.  Henry  White, 

Commissioner  Plvnipoientiary  of  the  United  States  of  Ametica,  Paris. 

Dear  Sir  :  Please  accept  our  thanks  for  your  prompt  and  courteous  response 
to  our  letter  of  the  27th  instant,  just  received. 
With  assurance  of  our  appreciation  and  respect, 
Sincerely. 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 
By  Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  May  28.  1919. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

Paris. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  a  large 
number  of  cablegrams  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  insisting  upon 
the  securing  of  opportunity  to  present  Ireland's  case  to  the  p«ice  conference, 
and  protesting  against  article  10  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations.  We 
trust  that  you  will  find  time,  even  with  your  multiplicity  of  duties,  to  give  the 
same  careful  consideration. 

May  we  also  take  the  opportunity  to  suggest  that  the  fears  of  these  peti- 
tioners as  to  the  effect  of  article  10,  if  adopted,  seem  to  have  a  very  substantial 
basis  of  fact  and  reason.  It  occurs  to  us,  as  it  doubtless  has  to  them,  that  the 
following  evil  effects  might  flow  from  the  inclusion  of  article  10  In  its  present 

form: 

1.  That  nations  and  peoples  claiming  age-old  territorial  integrities  of  their 
own  would,  ipso  facto,  be  forced  under  the  authority  of  other  nations  or  even 
kingdoms,  without  a  hearing. 
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2.  That  piH)ple8,  tlie  vast  majority  of  whom  are  devoted  to  the  principles  uf 
free  governments  such  as  our  own,  could  be  forc^nl  under  the  rule  of  montir- 
chies  or  military  autocracies. 

3.  That  the  signatories,  IneiudlDg  our  country-,  would  be  bound,  after  the 
adoption  of  article  10,  to  prevent  the  giving  of  aid  by  outside  advocates  of 
liberty  to  oppressed  nations,  which  practice  has  obtained  among  civilized 
peoples  from  time  Immemorial. 

4.  That  the  powerful  signatories,  Including  our  country,  might  eventually  be 
compelled  to  wage  war,  for  the  preservation  of  **  territorial  Integrity,"  no 
matter  how  unjust  and  oppressive  In  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  view  of  the  refusal  to  give  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  a 
hearing  In  Paris,  and  without  consulting  with  them  upon  this  particular  sub- 
ject, may  we  not  offer  the  suggestions  following,  which  might  apply  to  the 
case  of  Ireland  and  other  nations  under  like  disabilities  and  similarly  situated : 

First.  Before  final  adoption  of  article  10  that  a  full  and  open  hearing 
before  the  committee  of  four  of  the  great  powers  at  the  peace  conference  be 
accorded  to  any  nation  or  people.  In  order  that  they  may  present  any  ques- 
tions of  fact  which  they  may  desire  to  submit  to  prove  their  own  territorial 
Integrity,  or  to  dispute  the  claim  of  any  nation  claiming  territory  to  which 
it  is  not  entitled,  or  Is,  at  the  time  of  the  signing  thereof,  attempting  to 
acquire  or  hold  by  force  of  arms. 

Second.  That  In  any  event  article  10  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  read : 

"The  memt>ers  of  the  league  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against 
external  aggrenion  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  inde- 
pendence of  all  members  of  the  league.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or 
in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggression  the  council  shall  advise 
upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled :  Provided,  however. 
That  the  territorial  boundaries  of  no  country  at  the  signing  of  the  covenant 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  any  other  country  or  nation  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  natural  ones,  or  clearly  defined,  inhabited  by  a  homogeneous  people, 
a  majority  of  whom  by  a  vote  of  its  electorate  has  determined  the  form 
of  government  under  which  they  desire  to  live,  and  whose  efforts  to  establish 
the  same  and  function  thereunder  are  at  the  time  of  the  signing  hereof  pre- 
vented by  an  army  of  occupation  or  other  form  of  forcible  repression.** 

With  assurances  of  our  continued  high  regard,  we  remain. 
Sincerely, 

AUEBICAN   OOMUISSION    ON    IlISH    iNDEraifDKNCE, 

By  Fbank  p.  Walsh,  Chairman. 

(Copies  of  the  above  letter  and  cablegrams  sent  to  Messrs.  House,  White. 
Bliss,  and  Lansing.) 


American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris,  May  28,  W19. 

Mt  Deab  Mb.  Walsh  :  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the  President  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  17  inclosing  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  May  27. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Gilbert  F.  Close, 
Confidential  Secretary  to  the  President, 
Hon.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Orand  Hotel,  Paris. 


Amxbican  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris,  May  29,  1919. 

Dear  Mr.  Walsh  :  Thank  you  for  your  note  of  May  27  inclosing  for  my 
information  a  copy  of  your  recent  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
regarding  the  Issuance  of  safe  conducts  for  Messrs.  de  Valera,  Griffith,  and 
Count  Plunkett. 

Cordlajly,  yours, 

E.  M.  House. 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Chairman,  American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Qro/nd  Hotel,  Paris. 
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AmEBICAN    Ck>MMISSION    ON    IRISH    INDEPENDENCE* 

Paris,  May  29,  1919, 

Deab  Sib:  As  representatives  of  the  Irish  race  convention  held  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  on  February  22,  1919,  we  respectfully  request  an  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  the  members  of  the  American  Ck)mmisslon  to  Negotiate 
Peace  at  as  early  a  moment  as  may  be  convenient  and  meet  with  the  pleasure 
of  the  commissioners  plenipotentiary. 
With  assurances  of  our  respect  and  high  regard,  we  are, 
Sincerely, 

Fbank  P.  Walsh, 
B.   F.   Dunne. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Grew, 

Secretary  to  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peorce,  Paris. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

PariSf  May  29,  1919. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  We  inclose  you  herewith  copy  of  letter  this  day  ad- 
dressed to  the  secretary  of  the  American  Ck)mmission  to  Negotiate  Peace. 

We  were  informed  by  Col.  House  that  daily  meetings  of  the  commissioners 
plenipotentiary  are  held  at  the  Hotel  Grillon,  and  he  was  good  enough  to  say 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  attend  at  any  time  an  opportunity  was  given  us  for 
a  hearing. 

We  called  at  the  headquarters  of  the  commission  at  their  regular  meeting 
hour  this  morning,  but  their  meeting  had  adjourned.    Mr.  Secretary  of  State' 
Lansing  therefore  suggested  to  us,  through  his  private  secretary,  that  we 
make  ttiis  request  through  the  secretary  of  the  commission. 

We  wish  you  to  be  assured  that  we  wiU  occupy  but  a  brief  space  of  time, 
and  indulge  the  hope  that  you  may  accord  us  this  hearing  at  as  early  a 
moment  as  will  meet  with  your  pleasure  and  conv^iience,  considering  your 
other  important  dutiee. 

With  assurances  of  our  great  respect,  we  are. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  P.  Walsh. 

B.  P.  DUNNB. 

The  PsBsmcNT  of  the  Uniisd  Staisb, 

Paris, 

(Letters  of  similar  purport  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Lansing,  White,  House, 
and  Bliss.) 

American  Ck>MMissioN  on  Irish  Indepbnmbnce, 

ParU,  May  SI,  1919, 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  We  beg  to  advise  you  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  commis- 
sion given  us  by  the  IriiBfti  race  convention  held  in  the  dty  of  Philadelphia  on 
February  22,  1919,  and  following  our  letter  to  you  of  April  16,  1919,  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  the  delegates  selected  by  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  r^resent  them  at  the  peace  conference.  Our  information 
is  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain  has  definitely  denied  safe  conducts  to 
these  representatives,  and.  hence  they  can  not  appear  before  the  peace  confer- 
ence or  any  committee  thereof. 

The  resolutions  and  instructions  under  which  we  are  acting  provide  that,  if 
opportunity  be  not  given  the  regularly  diosen  representatives  of  Ireland,  we 
should  ourselves  present  her  case ;  her  insistence  upon  her  right  of  self-deter- 
mination; and  to  international  recognition  of  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment established  by  her  people. 

We  therefore  petition  you  to  use  your  good  offices  to  secure  a  hearing  for  us 
before  the  special  committee  of  the  four  great  powers,  so  that  we  may  dis- 
charge the  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  our  convention. 

In  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding  we  desire  to  state,  and  would  thank 
you  to  convey  the  information  to  the  other  members  of  your  committee,  that 
we  do  not  hold,  or  claim  to  have,  any  commission  or  authority  from  the  people 
of  Ireland  or  their  r^resentatives ;  but  desire  solely  and  respectfully  to  pre- 
sent the  resolutions  of  the  American  convention  with  a  brief  ax|[ument  in 
support  thereof.  ^ 
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May  we  also  point  out  that  while  the  convention  which  we  represent  was 
TinofiBclal,  and  while  we  dalm  no  official  authority  In  the  governmental  sense, 
nevertheless,  it  was  a  convention  composed  of  5,182  delegates;  democratically 
selected,  representing  every  State  in  the  American  Union ;  and  the  individuals 
who  composed  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  men  and  wom^i  of  all  shades 
of  political  opinion,  of  all  religious  sects,  and  of  practically  every  trade,  pro- 
fession, and  avocation  which  go  to  make  up  our  national  life. 

We  think  it  Is  likewise  fair  to  state  that  this  convention  acted  for  many 
millions  of  our  fellow-<!itlzen8,  who,  in  this  representative  way,  respectfully 
urge  you  to  give  favorable  respoBBe  to  the  request  of  this  petition. 

We  will  deeply  aK>reclate  it  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give  us  an  early 
reply  to  this  letter,  as  the  matter  of  our  departure  for  home  Is  pressing  us. 

With  considerations  of  our  continued  great  respect  and  esteem,  we  are, 
Sincerely, 

Prank    P.   Walsh,    CJiairman, 

B.  F.  DUNKE. 

To  the  Presidbnt  of  ths  United  States, 

PariM, 


American  Ck)iii mission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris,  May  SI,  1919, 

Gentlk^en  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  29,  requesting, 
as  representatives  of  the  Irish  race  conv^itlon  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
on  February  22,  1919,  an  opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  members  of  ^e 
American  Ck>mmlaslon  to  Negotiate  Peace  at  as  early  a  moment  as  may  be  con- 
venient and  meet  with  the  pleasure  of  the  commissioners  plenipotentiary. 

The  commission  is  led  to  believe  that  your  object  In  requesting  to  be  received 
is  to  ask  Its  good  ofiBces  to  obtain  a  hearing  before  the  peace  conference  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  so-called  **  Irish  republic."  On  the  basis  of  this  understand- 
ing, I  am  Instructed  by  the  American  commissioners  to  express  to  you  their 
regrets  that  they  are  unable  to  comply  with  your  request,  for  the  reason  that 
It  Is  not  within  the  province  of  the  American  delegation  to  request  the  peace 
conference  to  receive  a  delegation  composed  of  dtlxens  of  a  country  other  than 
our  own,  when  that  country  Is  officially  represented  at  the  conference.  In  reffud 
to  a  matter  having  no  relation  whatever  to  the  making  of  peace  wiUi  G^rmiRny 
and  Austria. 

With  assurance  of  respect,  I  am,  gentl^nen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  O.  Grew,  Secretary  General, 
Messrs.  Frank  P.  Walsh  and  B.  F.  Dunne, 

Grand  Hotel,  Parii. 


American  Ck)MMissiON  to  Nbootxaiv  Peace, 

Paris,  May  81, 1$1$. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Walsh  :  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the  President  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  28  with  tiie  Inclosed  telegrams  and  to  say  that  I 
am  bringing  them  to  the  President's  attention. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Gilbert  F.  Olose, 
Confidential  Secretary  to  the  President. 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 


American  Ck>MMiS8iON  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  t,  1919. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Close:  I  am  handing  you  herewith  letter  for  delivery  to  the 
President,  which  Is  quite  urgent  as  to  time.    Would  appreciate  It  deeply  If  you 
would  get  It  to  his  hand  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Thanking  you  for  all  of  your  kindnesses,  I  am, 
Sincerely,  , 

Frank  P.  Walsh. 
Mr.  Gilbert  F.  Close, 

Confidential  Secretary  to  the  President,  Paris. 
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May  we  also  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  in  view  of  existing  conditions  iu 
Ireland  (which  can  not  and  will  not  be  denied),  that  to  foreclose  Its  case  by 
refusing  a  hearing  to  its  representatives  at  this  time  would  be  disconsonant 
with  the  declared  puiTpose  for  which  the  war  was  prosecuted  and  out  of  hanuony 
with  the  common  principles  of  democracy. 

We  would  gratefully  appreciate  a  response  at  your  convenience,  and  wlMi 
assurances  of  our  continue*!  high  regard. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  ChairniaH. 
Edwabd  F.  Dunne. 
Michael  J.  Ryan. 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

Pari*. 


American  Ck)iiiiiiissioN  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris,  21  May,  1919. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Wai^sh  :  The  President  asks  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  of  May  20  signed  by  yourself.  Gov.  Dunne,  and  Mr.  Ryan  and  to 
say  that  he  has  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  by 
the  President's  direction,  Mr.  Lansing  will  reply  to  It 
Sincerely,  yours, 

OiLBEBT  F.  Close, 
Confidential  Secretary  to  the  President, 
Hon.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Suite  760,  Grand  Hotel,  Paris, 


American  CJomuission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris,  May  22,  t919. 

The  original  of  the  foUowlng  letter  was  to-day  handed  to  M.  Clemenceau's 
secretary  at  the  foreign  office,  Qnal  d'Orsay,  Paris,  by  Sean  T.  O'Oeallalgh, 
envoy  of  the  Irish  republican  government  at  Paris,  and  copies  were  handed 
personally  by  Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh,  chairman  of  the  American  Ck^mmissioli- on 
Irish  Independence,  to  President  Wilson,  Col.  House,  Secretary  of  State  Lan- 
sing, Mr.  White,  and  Oen.  Bliss,  the  members  of  the  American  Commission  to 
Negotiate  Peace: 

"  Mansion  House,  DubUn,  May  It,  1919. 
"To  M.  Clembnceau, 

*•  President  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris. 

"  Sis  :  The  treaties  now  under  discussion  by  the  conference  of  Paris  will, 
presumably,  be  klgned  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries  claiming  to  act  on  behalf 
of  Ireland  as  well  as  of  Great  Britain. 

"Therefore  we  must  ask  you  to  call  the  immediate  attention  of  the  peace 
conference  to  the  warning  which  It  Is  our  duty  to  communicate,  that  the  people 
of  Ireland,  through  all  Its  organic  means  of  declaration,  has  repudiated  and 
does  now  repudiate  the  claim  of  the  British  Government  to  speak  or  act  on 
behalf  of  Ireland,  and  consequently  that  no  treaty  or  agreement  entered  Into 
by  the  representatives  of  the  British  Government  in  virtue  of  that  claim  Is  or 
can  be  binding  on  the  people  of  Ireland. 

"The  Irish  people  will  scrupulously  observe  any  treaty  obligation  to  which 
they  are  legitimately  committed;  but  the  British  delegates  can  not  commit 
Ireland.  The  only  signatures  by  which  the  Irish  nation  will  be  bound  are 
those  of  its  own  delegates  deliberately  chosen. 

"We  request  you  to  notify  the  peace  conference  that  we  the  undersigned 
have  been  appointed  and  authorized  by  the  duly  elected  national  government 
of  Ireland  to  act  on  behalf  of  Ireland  In  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  and 
to  enter  into  agreements  and  sign  treaties  on  behalf  of  Ireland. 

"  Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  our  high  esteem, 

"  Eaicon  db  Valeba, 
"Abthxtb  Gbifhth, 
"Count  Geoboe  Noble  Plunkbtt." 
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American  Commission  on  Irish  Indkpkndenci;. 

Orand  Motel,  Paris,  May  29,  1919, 

Dear  Mm.  President  :  The  following  communication  has  thin  day  been  trans- 
mitted to  M.  Cleraenceau,  president  of  the  peace  conference : 

"  Mansion  House,  Dublin,  Hay  /7,  1919. 

"To  M.  Clemencbau, 

"  President  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris, 

''  Sir  :  The  treaties  now  under  discussion  by  the  conference  of  Paris  will,  pre- 
sumably, be  ^gned  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries  claiming  to  act  on  behalf 
of  Ireland  as  well  as  of  Great  Britain. 

**  Therefore  we  must  ask  you  to  call  the  immediate  attention  of  the  peace 
conference  to  the  warning  which  it  is  our  duty  to  communicate,  that  the  people 
of  Ireland,  through  all  Its  organic  means  of  declaration,  has  repudiated  and 
does  now  repudiate  the  claim  of  the  British  Government  to  speak  or  act  on 
behalf  of  Ireland,  and  consequently  that  no  treaty  or  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  representatives  of  the  British  Crovemment  in  virtue  of  that  dnlni  i«!  itv 
can  be  binding  on  the  people  of  Ireland. 

"^The  Irish  people  will  scrupulously  observe  any  treaty  oblipitl«a  to  which 
they  are  legitimately  committed ;  but  the  British  delegates  ciin  Lot  commit  Ire- 
land. The  only  signatures  by  which  the  Irish  Nation  will  be  bound  are  those 
of  its  own  delegates  deliberately  chosen. 

"  We  request  you  to  notify  the  peace  conference  that  we  the  undersigned  have 
been  appointed  and  authoiij&ed  by  the  duly  elected  national  government  of 
Irland  to  act  on  behalf  of  Ireland  in  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  and  to 
enter  into  agreements  and  sign  treaties  on  behalf  of  Ireland. 

"  Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  our  high  esteem. 

"(Signed)  Eamon  de  Valera, 

"(Signed)  Arthur  Griffith, 

"(Signed)  CJorNT  George  Nobfjc  Plunkett.'* 

At  the  suggesion  of  President  de  Valera,  we  desirt'  to  call  the  same  to  your 
attention.  .  We  trust  that  the  justice  of  the  demand  from  the  standpoint  of  de< 
mocracy  as  well  as  of  fundamental  human  rights,  may  lead  you  to  throw  the 
weight  of  your  influence  In  its  favor. 
Sincerely, 

Frank   P.   Walsh,   Chairman, 
Edward  T.  Dunn, 
Michaet.  J.  Ryan. 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


CTommissioner  Plenipotentiary  of  the 

United  States  of  America, 

PatHs,  May  22,  1919. 

Dear  Mr.  Walsh  :  I  have  duly  received  the  letter  dated  the  22d  which  you 
have  been  so  good  as  to  write  me. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Henry  WnrrE. 

Hon.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Qrand  Hotel,  Paris, 


American  Commission  to  Nbgotiatb  Peace, 

Hotel  de  Orillon,  Paris,  May  2i,  19i9, 

Sir:  I  have  -received  the  letter  which  you  and  Messrs.  Dunne  and  Ryan 
addressed  to  me  on  May  16th  regarding  the  issuing  of  safe-conducts  by  the 
British  Government  to  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Grifl!ith,  and  George  Noble 
Count  Plunkett,  in  order  that  they  may  proceed  from  Ireland  to  France  and 
return,  and  I  immediately  took  steps  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  facts  of  the 
case,  which  transpired  before  the  matter  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  your 
above-mentioned  letter. 

I  am  informed  that  when  the  question  of  approaching  the  British  authorities 
with  a  view  to  procuring  the  safe-conducts  in  question  was  first  considered 
every  effort  was  made,  in  an  informal  way,  to  bring  you  into  friendly  touch 
with  the  British  representatives  here,  although  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
case  It  was  not  possible  to  treat  the  matter  officially.  The  British  authorities 
having  consented  that  you  and  your  colleagues  should  visit  England  and  Ireland, 
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although  your  passports  were  only  good  for  France,  every  facility  was  given 
to  you  to  make  the  Journey.  Before  your  return  to  Paris,  however,  reports 
were  received  of  certain  utterances  made  by  you  and  your  colleaguea  during 
your  visit  to  Ireland.  These  utterances,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  gave, 
as  I  am  informed,  the  deepest  offense  to  those  persons  with  whom  you  were 
seeking  to  deal,  and  consequently  it  seemed  useless  to  make  any  further 
effort  in  connection  with  the  request  which  you  desired  to  make.  In  view  of 
the  situation  thus  created,  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  the  American  representa- 
tives feel  that  any  further  efforts  on  their  part  connected  with  this  matter 
would  be  futile  and  therefore  unwise. 
I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Lansino. 
Hon.  Pbank  p.  Walsh, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris, 

NoTB. — This  letter  was  received  subsequent  to  the  dispatch  of  our  letter  of 
May  26,  1919. 

AUERICAN    Ck>l£liIIS8I0N    ON    IsiSH    InDBPENDEICCE, 

Qrana  Hotel,  Paris,  May  26,  1919. 
Hon.  Robert  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State  and  American  Commissioner  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris. 

Sir  :  Upon  the  17th  instant  we  had  the  honor  to  hand  to  your  private  secre- 
tary, for  immediate  transmission  to  you,  a  letter  requesting  your  good  offices 
to  procure  from  the  British  Grovernment  safe  conduct  from  Dublin  to  Paris 
and  return  for  Hons.  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  Ck>unt  George 
Noble  Plunkett,  representatives  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  copy  of  which  letter  we 
inclose  to  you  herewith. 

Upon  the  day  following  we  were  advised  by  the  American  press  representa- 
tives that  you  had  communicated  to  them  the  fact  that  you  had  referred  the 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Later  in  the  day  this  statement 
was  confirmed  by  your  secretary  in  an  interview  witti  our  chairman. 

With  this  information,  upon  the  20th  instant  we  addressed  a  letter  of  the 
same  purport  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  requesting  a  hearing 
by  him.    We  also  inclose  copy  of  this  letter  to  you  herewith. 

Upon  the  2l8t  instant  we  were  advised  by  Mr.  Gilbert  F.  Close,  confidential 
secretary  to  the  President,  that  at  the  Pr^dent's  direction  you  would  make 
reply  to  such  letter.  We  have  not  been  advised  of  further  action,  if  any, 
ei&er  by  yourself  or  the  President,  upon  our  request 

In  view  of  the  urgency  and  importance  of  the  matter,  the  arrangements 
which  must  necessarily  be  made  by  President  de  Valera  and  his  associates  as 
an  outcome  of  your  reply,  as  well  as  the  further  steps  which  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  take  in  an  endeavor  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  our  mission,  may 
we  not  ask  that  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  an  answer  to  our  request. 

With  assurances  of  our  high  regard,  we  are. 
Sincerely, 

American  C^omuission  on  Irish  Independence, 
By  Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 


American  Ck>MMi8sioN  on  Irish  Independence, 

Orand  Hotel,  Paris,  May  27,  1919. 
Hon.  Robert  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State  and  American  Commissioner  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  24th  Instant  conveying  the  refusal  of  the  American 
Ck)mmis8ion  to  Negotiate  Peace  to  our  request  that  they  should  use  their  good 
offices  to  secure  the  issuance  of  safe  conducts  by  the  British  Government  to 
Hons.  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  George  Noble  Count  Plunkett, 
was  duly  received. 

Your  letter  states  that  you  have  been  informed  that  every  effort  was  made, 
unofficially,  to  bring  us  into  friendly  touch  with  the  British  representatives  in 
Paris.  It  is  also  stated  in  your  letter  that  you  have  information  to  the  effect 
that  certain  utterances  of  ours  made  during  our  visit  to  Ireland  "  gave  the  deep- 
est offense  to  certain  persons  with  whom  you  (we)  were  seeking  to  deal." 

We  beg  to  advise  you  that  no  person  was  authorized  by  us  to  make  any  effort 
to  bring  us  into  friendly  touch  with  any  British  representatives,  here  or  rtae- 
where. 
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We  also  beg  to  further  advise  you  that  at  no  time,  in  Paris,  or  elsewhere, 

have  we  sought  to  deal,  privately  or  unofficially,  with  any  persons  i*elatlve  to 

the  purposes  of  our  mission. 
In  order  to  make  the  record  perfectly  clear,  we  submit  the  following : 
On  March  27,  1919,  a  letter  in  form  following  was  delivered  in  person  by 

the  undersigned  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  in  your  absence,  at  your  office 

in  Washington: 

"Paris,  March  rt,  1919. 
*•  Hon.  Frank  L.  Polk, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  XVashitiffton,  D.  C. 

"Dear  Sir:  We  respectively  request  the  issuance  of  paiwports  to  France  to 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Michael  J.  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
and  Edward  F.  Dunne,  of  Chicago,  111.,  who  have  been  appointed  by  the  recent 
Irish  race  convention  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  February  22  and 
28,  1919,  and  whose  object  in  visiting  France  is  to  obtain  for  the  delegates, 
selected  by  the  people  of  Ireland  a  hearing  at  the  peace  conference,  and  to 
Dlace  before  the  conference.  If  that  hearing  be  not  given,  the  case  of  Ireland ; 
her  Insistence  upon  her  right  of  self-determination ;  and  to  international  recog- 
nition of  the  republican  form  of  government  established  by  her  people. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"Frank  P.  Wat^h.  Chairman:* 

We  were  Informed  by  Mr.  Assistant  Secretary'  Phillips  that  he  was  acting 
for  you,  in  your  absence,  and  that  fhe  request  contained  in  the  letter  would 
receive  careful  consideration.  After  a  lapse  of  two  days  Mr.  Assistant  Secretary 
Phillips  Informed  Mr.  Patrick  Lee,  our  secretary,  that  the  request  contained 
In  the  letter  had  been  granted,  anil  that  your  ofllce  had  ordered  the  passports 
issued,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

Upon  our  arrival  In  Paris  a  communication  was  addressed  to  the  President, 
signed  by  Messrs.  Walsh,  Dunne,  and  Ryan,  the  full  commission,  advising 
him  that  we  were  acting  in  pursuance  of  a  commission  given  us  by  the  Irish 
Race  Convention  held  in  Philadelphia  on  February  22.  1919,  and  that  we  were 
instructed  by  said  convention  to  obtain,  If  possible,  for  the  delegates  selected 
by  the  people  of  Ireland  a  hearing  at  the  peace  conference,  and  containing 
the  following  specific  request: 

"May  we,  therefore,  ask  you  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Lloyd-Cleorge,  or  whomso- 
ever may  be  Intrusted  with  the  specific  details  of  such  matters  by  the  English 
Government,  safe  conduct  for  Messrs.  de  Valera,  Griffith,  and  Plunkett  from 
Dublin  to  Paris." 

Following  an  interview  between  the  President  and  the  chairman  of  our 
delegation,  the  matter  was  taken  up  with  Col.  E.  M.  House,  and  the  Identical 
request  was  made  through  him. 

The  implications  of  your  letter  that  any  person  was  acting  unofficially, 
privately,  or  secretly,  is  therefore  erroneous. 

Attempted  negotiations  on  behalf  of  Ireland  In  such  fashion  would  not  only 
be  violative  of  our  instructions  but  obnoxious  to  the  principle,  to  which  the 
steadfastly  adhere  with  multitudes  of  our  fellow  citizens,  that  a  Just  and  per- 
manoit  peace  can  only  be  secured  through  open  conventions  openly  arrived  at 

For  the  verity  of  the  record,  which  we  are  anxious  to  maintain  upon  this 
important  matter,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  the  names  of  the  persons 
to 'Whom  we -gave  de^'offeose  by  o«r  utterances  in  Ireland,  and  with  whom  you 
have  been  informed  we  "were  seeking  to  deal,"  as  well  as  the  name  or  names 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  assumed  to  negotiate  or  promote  any  such  secret 
or  unofficial  dealings  upon  our  behalf? 

We  likewise  deem  it  proper  to  call  your  attention  at  this  time  to  the  fact 
that  we  scrupulously  refrained  from  any  public  utterances  In  England,  and 
that  our  statements  to  the  people  of  Ireland  as  to  the  objects  of  our  mission 
were  In  strict  conformity  with  the  purposes  stated  to  you  in  our  written 
application  for  passports  and  cherished  and  advocated  by  American  citizens 
since  the  foundation  of  the  American  Republic.  We  are  confident  that,  if  your 
Information  is  correct  to  the  effect  that  our  utterances  gave  deep  offense,  such 
offense  was  not  given  to  the  Irish  people  or  to  their  duly  elected  representa- 
tives. In  whose  presence  the  utterances  were  made. 

Awaiting  your  further  advices,  we  are,  sir. 
Respectfully  and  sincerely, 

American  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 
By  B'rank  p.  Walsh,  Chairman, 

Note. — This  letter  was  never  answered. 
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AMKBICAN  Ck>UMI88I0N  ON   IRISH   INDEPENDENCE, 

Paris,  May  27,  1919. 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 

Part*. 
Dear   Mr.   President:  We   inclose   herewith   copy   of   letter   received   last 
eveDing  from  Mr.  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State,  together  with  copy  of 
reply  thereto  of  even  date.    We  submit  this  so  that  you  may  be  fully  advised 
pending  one  further  effort  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  our  mission. 
With  assurances  of  our  high  esteem  and  respect,  we  are, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

American  CTommission  on  Irish  Independence, 
By  Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 

(Same  letter  sent  to  Messrs.  White,  Bliss,  and  House.) 


Coumissioner  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Aicerica, 

Paris,  May  28,  1919. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  instant  and  hasten  to  in- 
form you,  in  reply,  that  I  have  neither  made  nor  associated  myself  in  any  way 
with  efforts  to  bring  you  and  your  colleagues  into  touch  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  British  Crovemm^nt  in  Paris  or  elsewhere,  nor  had  I,  until  within 
the  last  few  days,  any  knowledge  of  those  efforts. 

You,  yourselves,  have  not  at  any  time  approache<l  me  in  the  matter,  nor  was 
I  aware,  until  quite  recently,  of  the  informal  action  to  which  yo  urefer. 

I  tuay  add  that  I  was  equally  unaware,  until  a  few  days  ago,  of  the  c<mi- 
munication  which  you  addressed  to  the  President  upon  your  arrival  in  Paris 
from  the  United  States. 

I  must,  therefore,  both  personally  and  as  a  member  of  the  American  Com- 
mission to  Negotiate  Peace  with  Germany  and  Austria,  decline  all  responsi- 
bility in  connection  with  the  outcome  of  your  mission. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Henry  White. 

Hon.  Prank  P.  Walsh, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  May  28,  1919. 

Hon.  Henry  White, 

Commissioner  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  AmeHca,  Paris. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  accept  our  thanks  for  your  prompt  and  courteous  response 
to  our  letter  of  the  27th  instant.  Just  received. 
With  assurance  of  our  appreciation  and  reiBpect, 
Sincerely, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 
By  Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 

Paris,  May  28,  1919. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

Paris. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  a  large 
number  of  cablegrams  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  insisting  upon 
the  securing  of  opportunity  to  present  Ireland's  case  to  the  peace  conference, 
and  protesting  against  article  10  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations.  We 
trust  that  you  will  find  time,  even  with  your  multiplicity  of  duties,  to  give  the 
same  careftil  consideration. 

May  we  also  take  the  opportunity  to  suggest  that  the  fears  of  these  peti- 
tioners as  to  the  effect  of  article  10,  if  adopted,  seem  to  have  a  very  substantial 
basis  of  fact  and  reason.  It  occurs  to  us,  as  it  doubtless  has  to  them,  that  the 
following  evil  effects  might  flow  from  the  inclusion  of  article  10  in  its  present 

form: 

1.  That  nations  and  peoples  claiming  age-old  territorial  integrities  of  their 
own  would,  ipso  facto,  be  force<l  under  the  authority  of  other  nations  or  ev«i 
kingdoms,  without  a  liearing. 
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2.  That  pc*oples,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  devoted  t(»  the  principles  of 
free  govenmients  such  as  our  own,  could  be  forctnl  under  the  rule  of  monar- 
chies or  military  autocracies. 

3.  That  the  signatories,  including  our  countrj-,  would  be  bound,  after  the 
adoption  of  article  10,  to  prevent  the  giving  of  aid  by  outside  advocates  of 
liberty  to  oppressed  nations,  which  practice  has  obtained  among  civilized 
peoples  from  time  immemorial. 

4.  That  the  powerful  signatories,  including  our  country,  might  eventually  be 
compelled  to  wage  war,  for  the  preservafion  of  "  territorial  integrity,"  no 
matter  how  unjust  and  oppressive  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  view  of  the  refusal  to  give  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  a 
hearing  in  Paris,  and  without  consulting  with  them  upon  this  particular  sub- 
ject, may  we  not  offer  the  suggestions  following,  which  might  apply  to  the 
case  of  Ireland  and  other  nations  under  like  disabilities  and  similarly  situated : 

First.  Before  final  adoption  of  article  10  that  a  full  and  open  hearing 
before  the  conunlttee  of  four  of  the  great  powers  at  the  peace  conference  be 
accorded  to  any  nation  or  people,  in  order  that  they  may  present  any  ques- 
tions of  fact  which  they  may  desire  to  submit  to  prove  their  own  territorial 
integrity,  or  to  dispute  the  claim  of  any  nation  claiming  territory  to  which 
it  is  not  entitled,  or  Is,  at  the  time  of  the  signing  thereof,  attempting  to 
acquire  or  hold  by  force  of  arms. 

Second.  That  In  any  event  article  10  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  read : 

"The  members  of  the  league  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against 
external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  inde- 
pendence of  all  members  of  the  league.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or 
in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  sach  aggression  the  council  shall  advise 
upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled :  Provided,  however, 
That  the  territorial  boundaries  of  no  country  at  the  signing  of  the  covenant 
shall  be  deemed  to  Include  any  other  country  or  nation  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  natural  ones,  or  clearly  defined,  inhabited  by  a  homogeneous  people, 
a  majority  of  whom  by  a  vote  of  its  electorate  has  determined  the  fbrm 
of  government  under  which  they  desire  to  live,  and  whose  efforts  to  establish 
the  same  and  function  thereunder  are  at  the  time  of  the  signing  hereof  pre- 
vented by  an  army  of  occupation  or  other  form  of  forcible  repression.*' 

With  assurances  of  our  continued  high  regard,  we  remain, 
Sincerely, 

AlCEXICAN   OOMUISSION    ON    lUSH    iNDEPBIfDKNCE, 

By  Fbamk  p.  Walsh,  Chairman, 

(Copies  of  the  above  letter  and  cablegrams  sent  to  Messrs.  House,  White, 
Bliss,  and  Lansing.) 


American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Pari*.  Map  t8,  1S19, 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  Walsh  :  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the  President  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  17  Inclosing  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  May  27. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Gilbert  F.  Close, 
Confidential  Secretary  to  the  President. 
Hon.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Orand  Hotel,  Paris. 


Amebican  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris,  May  29,  1919. 

Deab  Mr.  Walsh:  Thank  you  for  your  note  of  May  27  inclosing  for  my 
information  a  copy  of  your  recent  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
regarding  the  issuance  of  safe  conducts  for  Messrs.  de  Valera,  Griffith,  and 
Count  Plunkett. 

Cordlajly,  yours, 

B.  M.  House. 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Chairman,  American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Orand  Hotel,  Paris, 
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American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  May  29,  1919. 

Dear  Sir:  As  representatives  of  the  Irish  race  convention  held  In  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  on  February  22,  1919,  we  respectfully  request  an  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  the  members  of  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate 
Peace  at  as  early  a  moment  as  may  be  convenient  and  meet  with  the  pleasure 
of  the  conunlssioners  plenipotentiary. 
With  assurances  of  our  respect  and  high  regard,  we  are, 
Sincerely, 

Frank  P.  Walsh, 
E.   F.   Dunne. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Grew, 

Secretary  to  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris, 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  May  29,  1919. 

Dear  Mr.  •  President  :  We  inclose  you  herewith  copy  of  letter  this  day  ad- 
dressed to  the  secretary  of  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace. 

We  were  informed  by  Col.  House  that  daily  meetings  of  t^e  commissioners 
plenipotentiary  are  held  at  the  Hotel  CrlUon,  and  he  was  good  enough  to  say 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  attend  at  any  time  an  opportunity  was  given  us  for 
a  hearing. 

We  called  at  the  headquarters  of  the  commission  at  their  regular  meeting 
hour  this  morning,  but  their  meeting  had  adjourned.    Mr.  Secretary  of  State* 
Lansing  therefore  suggested  to  us,  through  his  private  secretary,  that  we 
make  this  request  through  the  secretary  of  the  commission. 

We  wish  you  to  be  assured  that  we  wlU  occupy  but  a  brief  space  of  time, 
and  indulge  the  hope  that  you  may  accord  us  this  hearing  at  as  early  a 
moment  as  will  meet  with  your  pleasure  and  convenience,  considering  your 
other  important  duties. 

With  assurances  of  our  great  respect,  we  are. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  P.  Walsh. 
B.  F.  Dunnb. 

The  Pbssidbnt  or  the  Unhsd  Statis, 

Paris, 

(Letters  of  similar  purport  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Lansing,  White,  House, 
and  Bliss.) 

AmaacAN  CoicinssioN  on  Irish  Indefbndbncb, 

Paris,  May  SI,  1919. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  We  beg  to  advise  you  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  commis- 
sion given  us  by  the  Irish  race  convention  held  in  the  dty  of  Philadelphia  on 
February  22,  1919,  and  following  our  letter  to  you  of  April  16,  1919,  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  the  delegates  selected  by  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  represent  them  at  the  peace  conference.  Our  information 
is  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain  has  definitely  denied  safe  conducts  to 
these  representatives,  and.  hence  they  can  not  appear  before  the  peace  confer- 
ence or  any  committee  thereof. 

The  resolutions  and  Instructions  under  which  we  are  acting  provide  that,  if 
opportunity  be  not  given  the  regularly  diosen  representatives  of  Ireland,  we 
should  ourselves  present  her  case;  hear  Insistence  upon  her  right  of  self-deter- 
mination; and  to  International  recognition  of  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment established  by  her  people. 

We  therefore  petition  you  to  use  your  good  offices  to  secure  a  hearing  for  us 
before  the  special  conunlttee  of  the  four  great  powers,  so  that  we  may  dis- 
charge the  duty  Imposed  upon  us  by  our  convention. 

In  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding  we  desire  to  state,  and  would  thank 
you  to  convey  the  Information  to  the  other  members  of  your  committee,  that 
we  do  not  hold,  or  claim  to  have,  any  commission  or  authority  from  the  people 
of  Ireland  or  their  r^resentatlves ;  but  desire  solely  and  respectfully  to  pre- 
sent the  resolutions  of  the  American  convention  with  a  brief  ai:c;ument  in 
support  thereof. 
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May  we  also  point  out  that  while  the  convention  which  we  repreeent  was 
unofficial,  and  while  we  daim  no  official  authority  in  the  governmental  sense, 
nevertheless,  it  was  a  convention  composed  of  5,182  delegates;  d^nocratlcally  * 
selected,  representing  ev^y  State  in  the  American  Union ;  and  the  individuals 
who  composed  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  men  and  women  of  all  shades 
of  political  opini<m,  of  all  religious  sects,  and  of  practically  every  trade,  pro- 
fession, and  avocation  which  go  to  make  up  our  national  Ufe. 

We  think  it  is  likewise  fair  to  state  tliat  this  convention  acted  for  many 
millions  of  our  fellow-citizens,  who,  in  this  representative  way,  respectfully 
urge  you  to  give  favorable  Teeponae  to  the  request  of  this  petition. 

We  will  deeply  appreciate  it  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give  us  an  early 
reply  to  this  letter,  as  the  matter  of  our  d^wrture  for  home  is  preraing  us. 

With  considerations  of  our  continued  great  respect  and  esteem,  we  are. 
Sincerely, 

Frank    P.   Walsh,    Chairman, 
B.  F.  DxmwE. 

To  the  Pkesidbnt  of  thb  Unitkd  States, 

ParU. 


Aukrican  Commission  to  Nbgotiatb  Peace, 

Paris,  May  $1,  1919. 

Gentlemen  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  29,  requesting, 
as  representatives  of  the  Irish  race  convention  held  in  the  city  of  PhUadelphUi 
on  February  22,  1919,  an  opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  members  of  the 
American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  at  as  early  a  moment  as  may  be  con- 
venient and  meet  with  the  pleasure  of  the  commissioners  plenipotentiary. 

The  commission  is  led  to  believe  that  your  object  In  requesting  to  be  received 
is  to  ask  Its  good  offices  to  obtain  a  hearing  before  the  peace  conference  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  so-called  *'  Irish  republic.*'  On  the  basis  of  this  understand* 
ing,  I  am  instructed  by  the  American  commissioners  to  express  to  you  their 
regrets  that  they  are  unable  to  comply  with  your  request,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  American  delegation  to  request  the  peace 
conference  to  receive  a  delegation  composed  of  dtisens  of  a  country  other  than 
our  own,  when  that  country  is  officially  represented  at  the  conference.  In  regard 
to  a  matter  having  no  relation  whatever  to  the  making  of  peace  with  Germany 
and  Austria. 

With  assurance  of  respect,  I  am,  gentlonen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Gbsw,  Secretary  CteneroL 
Messrs.  Frank  P.  Walsh  and  B.  F.  Dunne, 

Orand  Hotel,  Pari; 


American  Commission  to  Nxqotiats  Peace, 

Paris,  May  SI,  191$. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Walsh  :  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the  President  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  28  with  the  Inclosed  telegrams  and  to  say  that  I 
am  bringing  them  to  the  President's  attention. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

GiLBEBT  F.  Close, 
Confidential  Secretary  to  t?ie  Preeideni. 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Orand  Hotel,  Paris. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  t,  1919. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Close:  I  am  handing  you  herewith  letter  for  delivery  to  the 
President,  which  is  quite  urgent  as  to  time.  Would  appreciate  it  deeply  if  you 
would  get  it  to  his  hand  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Thanking  you  for  all  of  your  kindnesses,  I  am. 

Sincerely,  ,  „  ^  ^ 

Frank  P.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Gilbert  F.  Close, 

Confidential  Secretary  to  the  President,  Paris. 
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American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

PariSy  June  2,  1919, 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Upon  this  morning  Mr.  J.  C.  Grew,  secretary  general 
to  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  handed  Qov.  Dunne  and  my- 
self a  letter,  copy  of  which  Is  inclosed  to  you  herewith.  He  stated  at  the  same 
time  that  you  were  willing  to  accord  personal  interviews  to  us. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  courtesy  extended,  and  would  be  grateful  if 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  indicate  at  as  early  a  moment  as  possible,  consistent 
with  your  great  press  of  affairs,  when  I  might  see  you. 
Always,  sincerely, 

B'rank  p.  Waj,sh. 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 

Paris. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  2,  1919. 

My  Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  31 
answering  ours  of  the  29th  ultimo,  handed  to  us  by  you  In  person  this  morning. 

We  desire  to  state  that  our  object  in  requesting  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  was  not  to  ask  its  good 
offices  to  obtain  a  hearing  before  the  peace  conference  of  representatives  of  the 
Irish  Republic,  as  you  state  in  your  letter  the  commission  has  be^i  led  to  be- 
live.  In  order  to  remove  this  misapprehension,  we  respectfully  submit  the 
following : 

Our  information  is  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  has  definitely 
denied  safe  conducts  to  these  representatives,  and  hence  they  can  not  appear 
before  the  peace  conference  or  any  committee  thereof. 

The  resolutions  and  instructions  of  the  Irish  race  convention,  under  which 
we  are  acting,  provide  that  if  opportunity  be  not  given  the  regularly  chosen 
representatives  of  Ireland,  we  should  ourselves  present  her  case ;  her  insistence 
upon  her  right  of  self-determination;  and  to  international  recognition  of  the 
republican  form  of  government  established  by  her  people. 

We  wish  to  advise  the  commission  further  that  we  do  not  hold,  or  claim 
to  have,  any  commission  or  authority  from  the  people  of  Ireland  or  their 
representatives;  but  desire  in  appearing  before  the  commission  solely  and  re- 
spectfully to  present  the  resolution  of  the  American  convention  with  a  brief 
argument  in  support  thereof. 

May  we  also  point  out  that  while  we  claim  no  official  status  in  the  govern- 
mental sense,  nevertheless,  we  are  the  representatives  of  a  convention  composed 
of  5,132  delegates,  democratically  selected,  representing  every  State  in  the 
American  Union;  and  the  Individuals  who  composed  it  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  been  men  and  women  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion,  of  all  religious 
sects,  and  of  practically  every  trade,  profession,  and  avocation  which  go  to 
make  up  our  national  life. 

We  think  it  likewise  fair  to  state  that  this  convention  acted  for  many  rall- 
UoBS  of  our  fellow  citizens,  who  in  tihls  representative  way  respectfully  urge 
the  conunission  to  grant  us  a  full  hearing. 

We  therefore  renew  our  request,  and  trust  that  the  commission  may  see  its 
way  clear  to  fix  a  time,  at  Its  pleasure  and  convenience,  when  we  may  appear 
before  it 

Awaiting  the  favor  of  an  early  reply,  and  with  assurances  of  our  great 
respect,  we  are. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
E.  F.  Dunne. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Grew, 

Secretary  General  American  CommissUm  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris. 


American  Commission  of  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  6,  1910. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  report  on 

conditions  in  Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  conference. 

On  account  of  the  serious  and  critical  situation  exiwsed  by  the  report,  we 
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beg  that  you  will  be  pood  enough  to  give  this  document  your  careful  (^mHhleni- 
tion,  and  also  to  present  the  same  to  the  full  peace  conference  or  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  five  great  powers,  whichever  may  be  the  proper  ctmrse  under  the 
practice  of  the  conference.  With  assurances  of  our  great  r*^i)ect  and  esteem, 
we  are, 

Sincerely, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Inoepkndknch, 
Fbank  p.  Walsh.  Chairman, 
E.  F.  Dunne. 

The  PRKsiDENT  of  the  Tnited  States. 

Paris. 


American  Commission-  on  Ibish  Independence. 

Pari$,  June  6,  VJIO. 
Sir  :  Complying  with  you  rtniuest  of  May  1,  1919,  made  through  Sir  William 
Wiseman  and  assentwl  to  by  Messrs.  Sean  T.  0*Ceallaigh  and  George  Oavan  FhitTy, 
the  representatives  at  Paris  of  the  Irish  republican  government,  that  we  visit 
every  part  of  Ireland,  and  especially  Belfast,  to  ascertain  the  actual  c«>nditions 
existing  in  that  country. 

We  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  we  have,  except  where  prevented  by  the 
use  of  military  forces  of  the  English  army  of  occupation,  visited  the  fbur 
Provinces  of  Ireland,  including  Belfast,  as  well  as  the  other  principal  cities  and 
towns. 
We  have  prepared  a  report  covering  the  facts,  with  certain  recommendations. 
In  order  that  the  Oovernment  of  Great  Britain  may  be  informed,  we  herewith 
hand  you  copy  of  this  report  which,  In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  facts, 
contains  a  demand  for  an  investigation  under  the  authority  of  the  peace  con- 
ference. 

We  also  wish  to  advise  your  Government  that  the  original  of  this  document 
has  this  day  been  handed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  that  copies 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  through  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish   Inpbpewpbnce. 
Frank  P.  Walsh.  Chairmwi, 
E.  F.  Dunne. 

Hon.  David  Lloyd-George, 

Prime  ^fi7lisiir  of  England,  Paris. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Indbpindenoe, 

Paris,  June  6,  1919, 

Sir  :  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  three  copies  of  document  entitled  "  Re- 
port on  conditions  in  Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  confer- 
ence," which  we  have  this  day  transmitted  to  the  President,  with  copy  to  Hon. 
David  Lloyd-Greorge,  prime  minister  of  England. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  now  considering 
the  subject  of  a  new  treaty  or  treaties  with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
and  on  account  of  the  further  fact  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  here- 
tofore passed  a  resolution  In  favor  of  Ireland's  right  of  self-determination, 
which  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  peace  conference,  unless  in  secret  session, 
of  which  we  have  had  no  advices,  we  respectfully  request  that  you  kindly 
transmit  one  copy  of  this  document  to  the  Senate  and  one  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  in  conformity  with  the  customs  and  practices 
of  the  State  Department.  With  assurances  of  our  great  respect  and  considera- 
tion, we  are, 

Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chmrman. 
E.  F.  Dunne. 
Hon.  Robert  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Paris, 
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American  Ck>MMis8iON  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris,  June  7,  1919, 
My  Deab  Mb.  Walsh  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  6, 
inclosing  the  memorandum  concerning  conditions  in  Ireland  and  to  say  that  I 
have  brought  it  to  the  President's  personal  attention. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

QiLBEBT  F.  Close, 
Confidential  Secretary  to  the  President, 
Mr.  Fbank  p.  Walsh, 

Qrand  Hotel,  Paris, 


American  Ck>MMi8sioN  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8,  1919. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  We  inclose  you  herewith  paragraph  Inadvertently 
omitted  from  our  "  Report  on  conditions  in  Ireland  with  demand  for  investi^- 
tion  by  the  peace  conference,"  which  we  had  the  honor  of  sending  you  upon 
the  6th  instant.  The  same  should  be  inserted  under  the  subtitle  "  The  revolu- 
tion," on  page  13  of  said  report. 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
E.  F.  rnjNNE. 

The  President  op  the  United  States,  Paris, 

(A  similar  letter  and  inclosure  also  was  sent  to  David  Lloyd  George,  British 
Prime  Minister.) 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8,  1919, 

Dear  Sir  :  We  inclose  to  you  herewith  two  corrected  copies  of  our  "  Report  on 
conditions  in  Ireland,  with  demand  for  inveirtigation  by  the  peace  conf^ence** 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  have  these  substituted  for  the  ones  heretofore 
transmitted,  or  have  the  necessary  corrections  made? 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Indepbndbnck. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairmnn, 
R  F.  DuNNSt 
Hon.  Robert  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State,  Paris 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8,  1919, 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Birkenhead, 

Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  House  of  Lords,  London,  England, 

Sib  :  Upon  the  22d  ultimo,  during  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
that  date,  as  published  in  the  London  Times,  you  made  a  statement,  in  reply 
to  a  question  of  Viscount  Midleton,  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  prime  minister 
with  reference  to  giving  publicity  to  the  result  of  the  findings  of  our  investiga- 
tion of  conditions  in  Ireland. 

We  beg,  therefore,  to  submit  to  you  herewith  for  presentation  to  the  House 
of  Lords  this  report,  together  with  copies  of  letters  addressed  to  Hon.  David 
Lloyd  George,  prime  minister. 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
E.  F.  Dunne. 
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American  CJom mission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8,  1919, 
Editor  London  Times, 

London,  England. 

Sur:  We  have  the  honor  to  haad  you  herewith  **Report  on  conditions  In 
Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  conference,**  together  with 
copies  of  letters  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Hon.  David  Lloyd  George,  British  prime  minister,  upon 
the  same  subject. 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  charges  have  been  made  that  matters  deeply 
affecting  the  peace  of  the  world,  such  as  the  condition  of  Ireland,  are  habitually 
suppressed  by  English  newspapers.  In  order  that  your  paper  may  be  thor- 
oughly advised,  and  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  upon  the  subject 
later,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  submit  the  inclosed  documents. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

AlOEBICAN    C30MMI88I0N   ON    IRISH    InDBPENDBNCK. 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
E.  F.  Dunne. 

(Similar  letters  and  Inclosures  were  sent  to  all  leading  English  Journals.) 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8,  1919. 

Sir  :  Upon  the  14th  ultimo,  during  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  that  date,  as  published  in  the  London  Times,  you  made  an  offldal  statement  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the  prime  minister  with  refereQoe  to  giving  publicity  to  the 
result  of  the  findings  of  our  Investigation  of  conditions  in  Ireland. 

We  beg,  therefore,  to  submt  to  you  herewith,  for  transmission  to  the  cabinet, 
this  report,  together  with  copies  of  letters  addreswd  to  His  Majesty,  King 
George  V,  and  Hon.  David  lioyd-Ctoorge,  prime  minister. 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission   on   Irish   Independence. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
E.  F.  Dunne. 
Mr.  BoNAR  Law.  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Ixmdon,  England. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8,  1919. 

His  Majesty  George  V,  King  of  Great  Britain,  London,  England, 

Your  Majesty  :  We  herewith  transmit  to  you  our  **  Report  on  conditions  in 
Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  conference,**  together  with 
c<^les  of  letters  addressed  to  your  prime  minister,  Mr.  David  Lloyd-George. 

The  original  of  this  report  has  been  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  presentation  to  the  peace  conference,  and  copies  have  been  for- 
warded to  Hon.  Robert  Lansing,  American  Secretary  of  State,  for  transmission 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Respectfully, 

American   Commission   on  Irish   Independence. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chainnan. 
E.  F.  Dunne. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  IS,  1919. 

American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris. 

Gentlemen  :  Following  Mr.  Lanslng*8  letter  of  the  24th  ultimo,  conveying  to 
us  the  opinion  of  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  that  further 
effort  to  secure  the  Issuance  of  safe  conducts  by  the  British  Government  to 
Messrs.  de  Valera,  Griffith,  and  Plunkett  would  be  futile  and  unwise,  we  pro- 
<»eded,  as  you  have  been  individually  Informed,  to  ourselves  secure  a  hearing 
before  your  full  l)ody  upon  the  merits  of  the  Irish  case. 
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« 

While  making  this  effort  we  are  informed  that  the  United  States  Senate  has 
paased  a  resolution  requesting  your  honorable  body  to  endeavor  to  secure  a 
hearing  for  the  same  gentlemen  before  the  peace  conference  in  order  that  they 
might  present  the  case  of  Ireland  and  expressing  sympathy  with  the  aspirations 
of  th  people  of  Ireland  for  a  government  of  their  own  selection. 

In  this  situation  we  feel  that  further  effort  upon  our  part  should  be  sus- 
pended until  the  resolution  is  acted  upon  by  your  honorable  body. 

We  most  respectfully  urge,  both  as  American  citizens  and  in  our  representa- 
tive capacity,  that  early  and  favorable  action  be  taken  by  your  body  upon  the 
Senate  resolution. 

If  your  commission  concludes  to  so  act  upon  the  Senate  resolution,  and  a 
hearing  Is  granted  by  the  peace  conference  to  the  Irish  representatives  and 
international  recognition  Is  accorded  to  the  republican  government  set  up  by 
the  people  of  Ireland,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  further  demand  by  us  upon 
your  valuable  time. 

Win  you  therefore  be  good  enough  to  advise  us  of  whatever  action  your 
honorable  body  may  see  fit  to  take  at  the  earliest  convenient  moment? 

With  assurances  of  our  appreciation  for  other  courtesies,  and  indulging  the 
hope  of  an  early  response  to  this  communication,  we  are, 
Very  respectfully, 

American  Ck)MMissioN  on  Ibish  Independknce. 
Fbank  p.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
B.  F.  Dunne. 


Amiebioan  O0MMI8810N  on  Ibish  Indepbndbnob, 

ParU,  July  IS,  1919. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Qbbw, 

Secretary  General  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary  Oknebal  :  We  are  tatdng  the  liberty  of  handing  you  here- 
with letter  of  even  date  addreeeed  to  the  American  commission  to  negotiate 
peace,  which  we  request  that  kindly  hand  to  them  at  once. 
Sincerely, 

AMEBIOAN  Ck)MMI88I0N  ON  IEISH   INDEPENDENCE. 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
E.  F.  Dunne. 


Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Paris,  July  IS,  1910. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  We  incioae  you  herewith  copy  of  letter  to-day  addreaeeil 
to  the  American  commission  to  negotiate  peace,  the  original  of  which  was  lor- 
warde<l  through  Secretary  General  Grew,  and  to  which  we  respectfully  request 
your  early  and  kindly  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

American  Commibsion  on  Irish  Independence. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
E.  F.  Dunne. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  Paris, 

(Similar  lett<»rs  were  sent  to  Messrs.  I^nsing,  Bliss,  House,  and  White.) 


American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris,  June  Ih  1919. 

Gentlemen  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  13,  together 

with  the  inclosed  copy  of  letter  to  the  American  Ck)mmlsslon  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

and  to  say  that  your  letter  will  receive  my  careful  consideration. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

Tasker  H.  Bliss. 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence,  Paris. 


i 
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American  Oommibsion  on  Irish  Indkpendbncb, 

Paris,  June  17,  1919, 

AiiSRicAN  Commission  to  Nsgotiatk  Peace,  Paris, 

Gentlemen  :  loasmuch  as  the  peace  terms  are  so  dose  to  signature,  will  700 
not  be  good  enough  to  advise  us  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  as  to  the 
disposition  by  the  full  peace  conference  of  the  Senate  resolution  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  Unlteil  States  earnestly  requests  the 
American  Peace  Ck>mmi8Sion  at  Versailles  to  endeavor  to  secure  for  Edward 
de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  Count  George  Noble  Plunkett,  a  hearing  l>efore 
said  peace  conference  in  order  that  they  may  present  the  cause  of  Ireland. 

•'  Resolved  further.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  express  its  sympathy 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  Irish  people  for  a  government  of  its  own  choice." 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  we  are  receiving  constant  and  urgent  inquiries 
in  regard  to  the  same,  we  wish  to  respectfully  call  to  your  attention  that  unless 
action  Is  taken  verj*  shortly,  the  delay  itself  will  amount  to  n  denial  of  the 
request. 

With  assurances  of  our  high  regard  and  esteem, 
Sincerely, 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
E.  F.  Dunne. 


American  Commission  to  NEooTiAru  Peace. 

Paris,  June  17,  1919, 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Chairman  American  Commission  of  Irish  Independence,  Paris, 

Sir  :  The  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  has  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
'  edge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  June  17  and  previous  correspondence  re- 
garding the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  In  connection  with 
the  appearance  of  Edward  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  Count  George  Noble 
Phmkett  before  the  peace  conference  and  to  inform  you  that  the  commission 
will  not  fall  to  comply  with  the  request  stated  in  your  above-mentioned  letter. 
I  am.  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C  Grew,  Secretary  Oenerai. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

ParU,  June  17,  1919. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  On  the  6th  day  of  June,  1919,  we  had  the  honor  to  for- 
ward you  our  '*  Report  on  conditions  in  Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation 
by  peace  conference,*'  the  investigation  to  be  conducted  by  an  Impartial  body 
appointed  by  the  peace  conference,  and  excluding  from  membership  the  inter- 
ested countries ;  or  a  committee  selected  equally  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land and  the  elected  representatives  of  Ireland,  the  chairman  to  be  agreeil  upon 
by  parties,  or,  in  case  of  failure  to  agree,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

We  now  beg  leave  to  point  out  that  In  the  report  heretofore  forwarded  to 
you  the  most  revolting  acts  committed  against  the  people  of  Ireland  were  not 
included,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  details  of  evidence  covering  the  same 
are  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Ian  Mac- 
Pherson,  and  military  and  other  officials  under  his  authority. 

The  substantial  accuracy  of  our  report  has  been  attested  by  some  of  the  more 
progressive  and  independent  newspapers  of  England;  but  In  view  of  certain 
public  statements  by  English  officials  and  certain  newspapers,  we  beg  to  make 
the  following  additions  to  our  report : 

(1)  Since  the  submission  thereof,  through  use  of  an  army  of  spies  and 
agents  provocateurs,  reprisals  have  begun  against  the  persons  and  property  of 
those  who  are  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  many  of  the  atrocities  reported ; 
and  men  and  women  are  being  arrested  upon  trumped-up  charges  and  trans- 
ported to  places  distant  from  their  homes  and  friends,  so  as  to  be  deprived  of 
assistance  or  defense. 
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(2)  The  only  charge  in  the  report  heretofore  submitted  to  you  which  has, 
so  ifar  as  we  know,  received  specific  denial  at  the  hands  of  any  English  authority 
is  the  following: 

"  Police  and  soldiers  are  habitually  permitted  to  enter  the  cells  where  political 
prisoners  are  confined  and  to  beat  them  with  their  clubs." 

We  are  ready  to  substantiate  this  charge  before  the  commission  of  Inquiry, 
(a)  by  the  production  of  large  numbers  of  witnesses  who  have  been  thus 
beaten;  (&)  by  proof  of  witnesses  of  the  highest  standing,  including  American 
citizens,  who  examined  the  cells  of  the  prisoners  shortly  after  the  beatings 
and  found  the  fresh  blood  still  covering  the  walls  of  the  cells;  (c)  by  the  pro- 
duction of  prisoners  whose  Injuries  did  not  prove  fatal,  but  who  have  been 
maimed  and  disfigured  for  life  by  the  beatings  of  the  soldiers  and  police. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  In  Ireland  as  herein  and  heretofore  set  forth,  which 
we  earnestly  insist  can  not  be  ignored  if  the  peace  of  the  world  is  to  be  ac- 
complished, as  well  as  the  fact  that  If  prompt  action  Is  not  taken  many  more 
innocent  lives  may  be  lost,  and  further  brutalities  committed,  with  the  apparent 
sanction  of  other  nations;  that  evidence  now  in  existence  may  be  destroyed, 
and  witnesses  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  commission  of  inquiry,  we  re- 
spectfully request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  at  once  place  these  additional 
fticts  before  the  peace  conference  and  urge  upon  it  the  necessity  and  Justice 
of  prompt  acquiescence  in  the  demand  for  a  hearing  before  an  impartial  tri- 
bunal sudb  as  heretofore  described. 

With  considerations  of  our  continued  esteem  and  great  respect, 
Sincerely, 

American  Cokmission  on  Irish  Independrncx. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
E.  F.  Dunne. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  Paris, 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  17,  1919. 
Ck)l.  E.  M.  House, 

Member  of  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris, 

Dear  Col.  House:  We  inclose  you  herewith  copy  of  letter  which  we  are 
to^ay  sending  to  the  President,  in  reference  to  conditions  existing  in  Ireland. 

Sincerely, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 

B.  F.  DUNNB. 

(Similar  letters  sent  to  Messrs.  Bliss  and  White.) 

.American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  17,  1919, 
Hon.  Robert  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State  and  American 

Commissioner  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris, 
Dear  Sir:  We  inclose  you  herewith  copies  of  letter  which  we  are  to-day 
sending  to  the  President,  in  reference  to  conditions  existing  In  Ireland. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  transmit  one  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
Senate  and  one  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
formity with  the  customs  and  practices  of  your  department 
Sincerely, 

American  Commissic^  on  Irish  Independence, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
B.  F.  Dunne. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Pari*,  June  18,  1919. 
Right  Honorable  Lord  Birkenhead, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
House  of  Lords, 

London,  England, 
Sir:  We  hand  you  herewith  copy  of  letter  sent  on  the  17th  instant  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  containing  additional  atrocities  being  com- 
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mltted  by  the  EnKllsh  Goveriiment  In  Ireland,  so  that  you  may  be  Informed. 
Copies  of  this  letter  have  also  been  sent  to  Mr.  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State, 
for  transmission  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Inokpendente, 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 

E.   P.  DUNNB, 

Similar  letters  were  also  sent  to  Messrs.  David  Lloyd-George.  Bonar  I>a\v, 
the  London  I'lmes,  the  Dally  Mall,  the  Daily  Herald,  Manchester  Guardian, 
the  Morning  Post,  and  other  widely-known  EngMsh  newspapers. 


American  Commission  to  Nbqotiate  Peace. 

Paris,  18,  1919. 
Gentlemen  :  Gen.  Bliss  has  received  your  letter  of  17  June,  1919,  inclosing 
coply  of  letter  of  even  date  to  the  President  in  reference  to  conditions  existing 
In  Ireland,  and  has  asked  roe  to  acknowledge  its  receipt,  with  his  thanks. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

W.  B.  Wallace,  CoUmel  Oeneral  Staff. 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 

Oramd  Hotel,  Paris. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 

Paris,  Jitne  19,  1919. 
The  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris. 
Genttjsmen  :  We  inclose  to  you  herewith  copy  of  letter  this  day  forwarded  to 
Hon.   David   Lloyd-George,   British  prime  minister,   relating  to  the  case  of 
Countess  Markievicz. 

If  your  honorable  commission  can  officially  or  individually  aid  in  securing 
the  relea5«e  of  this  worthy  woman,  we  beg  to  assure  you  tliat  the  ends  of 
justice  will  be  served  thereby,  and  that  it  will  be  an  act  of  humanity  for  which 
you  will  receive  the  kindly  gratitude  of  many  millions  of  people. 
Respectfully, 

Amebican  Commibbion  on  Irish  Independence. 
Prank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
E.  P.  Dunne. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  19,  1919. 
Hon.  David  Lloyd-Gborge, 

British  Prime  Minister,  Paris. 

Sir:  We  desire  to  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  case  of  Countess 
Marklevicz,  and  to  enter  our  most  solenm  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the 
British  Government  and  its  officials  toward  her. 

On  June  6,  1919,  we  had  the  honoi*  to  submit  to  you,  for  your  official  consid- 
eration and  action  as  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  a  report  of  certain 
atrocities  and  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  English  army  of  occupation  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Ireland,  with  a  demand  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee 
of  inquiry  by  the  peace  conferenca 

We  have  been  advised  that  the  Countess  Marklevicz,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Irish  parliament  and  minister  of  labor  in  the  Irish  republican  cabinet,  has  been 
arrested  and  confined  In  jail  upon  an  Inconsequential  charge;  and  that  the 
punishment  now  being  inflicted  upon  her  is  in  the  nature  of  a  reprisal  and  in 
retaliation  for  giving  information  in  regard  to  certain  of  the  atrocities  con- 
tained in  our  report 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Countess  Marklevicz  is  a  woman  of  refine- 
ment, splendid  intellectual  gifts,  courageous  spirit,  and  of  spotless  character, 
and  has  a  place  deep  in  the  affections  of  the  people  of  Ireland  as  well  as  many 
millions  in  the  United  State& 

During  our  interviews  with  the  Countess  Marklevicz  in  Dublin  a  few  weeks 
ago,  we  observed  that  while  she  is  a  woman  of  high  spirit  and  strong  will, 
her  health  is  not  robust,  and  we  greatly  fear  that  the  harshness  of  ]ni1  life  may 
result  in  her  death. 
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Our  reasons  for  making  the  charge  that  the  cruelties  now  being  inflicted  upon 
the  Countess  Markievlcz  are  in  the  nature  of  reprisals  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment are  as  follows: 

(1)  Much  of  the  detailed  evidence,  of  atrocities  committed  against  women 
prisoners  in  Ireland  was  furnished  us' by  the  Ck>antess  Markievlcz. 

(2)  She  has  in  her  possession  the  evidence  of  certain  unspeakable  outrages, 
the  details  of  which  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  which  we  intend  to  sub- 
mit to  the  commission  of  inquiry  when  selected  by  the  peace  conference. 

(3)  We  have  indubitable  proof  at  hand  that  during  the  course  of.  our  in- 
vestigation in  Ireland  the  Ck)untess  Markievlcz  was  shadowed  by  spies  in  the 
employ  of  the  British  Government,  and  direct  threats  were  made  against  her 
during  the  progress  of  our  inquiry. 

(4)  She  was  arrested  on  a  frivolous  charge  after  our  report  was  sent  to  you, 
and  while  publication  of  it  was  absolutely  forbidden  in  Ireland,  where  the  £acts 
were  easily  ascertainable,  and  during  the  time  Hie  same  was  being  withheld 
from  publication  by  the  English  press. 

(5)  The  sentence  Imposed  upon  her  is  for  a  length  of  time  which  would  keep 
her  in  Jail  during  the  inquiry  that  may  be  made  by  the  peace  conference. 

(6)  The  alleged  utterances  for  which  she  is  now  imprisoned  were  made  a 
month  or  more  before  her  arrest,  and  no  action  had  been  taken  upon  them, 
as  we  are  informed,  until  after  the  receipt  of  our  report  on  English  atrocities 
by  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Ian  MacPherson. 

(7)  That  during  our  visit  to  Ireland  we  heard  many  public  utterances  of  the 
same  import  as  those  for  which  the  Ck>untess  Markievlcz  is  in  Jail,  delivered  in 
and  out  of  the  Irish  parliament,  aQd  upon  which  no  action  whatever  was  taken 
by  the  Government 

We  sincerely  hope  that,  animated  by  a  decent  ref?ard  for  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind, which  we  know  you  cherish,  and  In  vfew  of  the  foregoing  considerations, 
especially  having  in  mind  the  danger  to  the  life  of  the  Ck)unte8s  Markievlcz 
through  continued  suffering  in  jail,  you  will  use  your  great  powers  and  author- 
ity as  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  to  secure  the  immediate  release  of  this 
worthy  woman. 

We  have,  moreover,  reason  to  apprehend  that  arrests  of  other  women  who 
suffered  atrocities  on  their  own  persons  while  in  Jail,  or  who  were  witnessed  to 
them  being  practiced  on  others,  are  impending,  and  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  English  Government  to  imprison  in  Ireland  or  remove  from  that  country 
men  and  women  whose  testimony  may  be  indispensible  to  the  proposed  investi- 
gation. 

We  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  are  not  making  this  request  at  the  instance 
of  the  Countess  Markievlcz,  nor  at  the  suggestion  of  the  representatives  of  the 
republican  government  in  Ireland,  but  on  the  grounds — 

(o)  Of  our  conunon  humanity;  and 

(b)  So  that  when  the  committee  of  inquiry  is  appointed  those  upon  whom 
atrocities  have  been  practiced,  or  who  have  witnessed  the  same,  will  not  be 
dead,  incarcerated  in  prison,  or  so  broken  in  health  as  to  be  unable  to  attend 
the  hearing. 

Respectfully, 

Ambrican  Commission  on  Ibish  Indkpendenck, 
Fkank  p.  Walsh,  Chairman, 

E.    F.    DUNNK. 


Amkrican  Commission*  ON  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  ftO,  1919. 
American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris. 

Gentlemen  :  We  beg  to  advise  you  that  the  American  Federation  of  Iiabor 
at  its  national  annual  session  now  being  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  by  unani- 
mous vote  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  international  recognition  of  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  n<nv  existing  in  Ireland  and  urging  the  peace 
conference  to  give  a  hearing  to  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  Count 
George  Noble  Plunkett  on  the  case  of  Ireland. 

May  we  point  out  some  of  the  reasons  which  we  respectfully  submit  should 
move  your  honorable  body  to  make  every  effort  to  have  this  resolution  complied 
with: 

(1)  The  American  Federation  of  I^bor  has  enrolled  in  its  membership  more 
than  3,000,000  men  and  women,  with  a  sphere  of  legitimate  Influence  embracing 
many  millions  more. 
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(2)  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  contributed  a  high  percentage  to  the 
overseas  anny  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

(3)  The  organization  was  the  basis  and  strong  bulwark  of  the  division  of  in- 
dustry behind  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  without  which  the  war 
could  not  have  been  won. 

(4)  Mainly  through  the  efforts  of  this  great  organization,  its  veteran  leader, 
and  other  officials  the  productivity  of  our  country  during  the  great  World  War 
was  maintained  at  the  highest  point,  and  not  one  day's  delay  was  occasioned  in 
the  i^roductlon  of  essential  war  materials  by  strikes  or  labor  disputes. 

(5)  The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  aside  from  its  purely  Industrial 
activities,  is,  we  believe,  without  exaggeration,  the  most  powerful  force  existent 
in  the  world  to-day  for  the  maintenance  of  that  democracy  cherished  and  prac- 
ticed by  us,  and  for  the  universal  establishment  of  which  America  entered  tbe 
World  War;  and  to  which  the  world  must  look  for  safety  amid  the  clash  of 
conflicting  governmental  ideas,  ranging  from  the  reactionary  ambitions  of  mon- 
archies and  autocracies  to  the  extreme  dangers  of  unrestraint  and  chaos. 

We  also  take  this  occasion  to  point  out  that  since  we  made  our  original  re- 
quest to  your  honorable  body  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  race  in  America,  urging  you 
to  endeavor  to  secure  a  hearing  for  the  Irish  case  before  the  peace  conference, 
the  United  States  Senate,  with  practical  unanimity,  has  made  the  same  request ; 
and  we  have  transmitted  to  you  from  bodies  representing  vast  numbers  of 
American  citizens  of  a^l  shad^  of  political  belief,  composing  all  groups  which 
make  up  our  national  life,  cablegrams  to  the  same  effect. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  day  is  so  close  at  hand  upon  which  we  all  earn- 
estly hope  the  terms  of  pe&ce  will  be  signed,  with  the  greatest  respect,  but 
with  all  urgency,  we  would  ask  the  favor  of  a  reply  to  the  following  questions : 

(a)  Has  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  or  any  Individual 
member  thereof  made  a  request  to  the  general  peace  conference  for  a  hearing 
for  Messrs.  de  Valera,  Grith,  and  Plunkett? 

(6)  Has  your  honorable  body,  or  any  Individual  member  thereof,  made  a 
request  to  the  peace  conference  for  the  International  recognition  of  the  Irish 
republic? 

(c)  Has  your  honorable  body,  or  any  Individual  member  thereof,  made 
request  of  the  peace  conference  for  any  person  or  i^rsons  to  present  the  case 
of  Ireland,  and  its  right  to  self-determination,  to  the  peace  conference? 

(d)  If  all  or  any  such  requests  have  been  made,  have  the  same  been  con- 
sidered by  the  peace  conference;  and  if  so,  has  answer  thereto  been  received 
from  the  peace  conference  or  any  official  representative  thereof? 

(6)  If  such  requests  have  not  been  made,  will  your  honorable  body  be  good 
enough,  in  view  of  the  manifold  petitions  and  appeals  herein  referred  to,  and 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice,  make  such  requests,  or  any  thereof  which 
you  may  deem  proper ;  and  if  so,  promptly  advise  us  as  to  the  result  or  make 
the  same  public,  so  that  all  of  your  petitioners  may  be  advised. 
With  considerations  of  our  great  respect  and  esteem,  we  are, 
Sincerely, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Indkpkndknce, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
B.  F.  Dunne. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Indefbndsnce, 

Paris,  June  90,  1919, 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  inclose  herewith,  for  your  information,  copy  of 
letter  addressed  to  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  which  was 
this  day  delivered  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Qrew,  secretary  general. 
Sincerely, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 

B.  F.  DT7NNB. 

Hie  President  ot  the  United  States,  Paris, 

(SSlmilar  letters  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Lansing,  House,  Bliss,  and  White.) 
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Ahebicax  C0MHI8SION  TO  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris,  June  21,  1919. 

My  Dear  Sib:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  17, 
which  arrived  during  the  President's  absence  in  Brussels,  and  to  say  that  I 
am  bringing  it  to  his  personal  attention. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

QiLBEBT  F.  Close, 
Confidential  Secretary  to  the  President. 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Orand  Hotel,  Paris, 


American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace. 

Paris,  June  tt,  1919. 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

American  Commission  for  Irish  Independence, 

Orand  Hotel,  Paris. 

Sir  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Commission  to  Nego- 
tiate Peace,  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  20,  In  which  you  advise  the  com- 
mission of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  itti 
annual  session  now  being  held  at  Atlantic  City  and  ask  certain  questions  with 
regard  to  the  recent  Senate  resolution.  • 

In  reply  to  your  letter  I  beg  to  Inform  you  that.  In  accordance  with  advice 
which  has  already  been  given  you,  a  copy  of  the  said  Senate  resolution  was 
forwarded  to  the  president  of  the  peace  conference,  Mr.  Clemenceau.  Mr. 
Clemenceau,  alone,  Is  competent  to  bring  this  whole  question  to  the  attention 
of  the  conference.  Beyond  this,  of  course — as  you  very  readily  will  appre- 
ciate— ^neither  the  American  commission  as  a  whole  nor  any  of  its  Individual 
members  can  take  any  further  steps  In  the  premises. 

I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Grew,  Secretary  General 


'[Copy  of  teletnmn.] 

Paris,  June  $5,  1919. 
Ian  MacPherson, 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Dublin  Castle,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Proof  has  been  submitted  to  us  at  Paris  that  you  are  using  your  official  power 
as  well  as  the  forces  of  the  English  Army  of  Occupation  in  Ireland  to  suppress 
our  full  reply  to  your  answer  to  our  report  on  conditions  in  Ireland,  which  was 
made  on  the  21st  Instant.  Your  answer,  published  broadcast,  made  denials  of 
certain  portions  of  our  report  and  serious  personal  accusations  against  us.  We 
are  also  advised  that  through  the  same  instrumentalities  you  are  suppressing 
altogether  or  causing  to  be  printed  garbled  accounts  of  statements  and  affidavits 
made  by  individuals  and  officials  in  Ireland  supporting  the  report  of  our  com- 
mission and  challenging  the  accuracy  of  your  answer.  We  most  earnestly  pro 
test  against  this  unfair  procedure  and  arbitrary  abuse  of  authority  as  repugnant 
to  the  modern  conception  of  justice  and  fair  play  held  by  right  thinking  men 
and  womai,  which  we  'had  hoped  applied  to  the  English  officials  in  Ireland  as 
well  as  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Indepkkdcnce. 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 

E.  F.  Dunne. 

Note. — This  telegram  was  never  answered. 


Amekii'an  Commission  on  Irish  iNDEPENDErfCE, 

Paris,  June  ?7,  1019. 
M.  GtX)RGE8  Clemenceau, 

President  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  Premier  of  France,  Paris. 

Monsieur  le  President:  We  have  received  formal  notification  from  the  ^^' 
tary  general  of  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  that  the  whole 
Irish  question  is  now  referable  to  you  alone. 
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We  therefore  beg  leave,  as  the  repreeentatives  of  the  Irish  race  in  America, 
to  submit  to  you  copies  of  the  following  documents,  i.  e. : 

(a)  The  repudiation  by  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  republic  of  the 
usurped  right  of  England  to  enter  into  obligations  or  agreements  affecting 
Ireland. 

(ft)  Official  report  of  the  American  commission  on  Irish  independence  on 
conditions  in  Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  conference. 

Pending  action  by  the  full  peace  conference  upon  the  request  already  sulh 
mitted  to  you  by  Messrs.  Sean  T.  O^Ceallaigh  and  Qeorge  Gavan  Duffy,  the  en- 
voys of  the  Irish  republic  at  Paris,  for  a  full  hearing  before  the  peace  con- 
ference, we  desire  to  urge  upon  you  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  early  creation 
of  an  impartial  commission  of  inquiry  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  actual 
state  of  war  now  existing  between  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the  English  Army 
of  occupation,  with  especial  reference  to  the  atrocities  and  acts  of  barbarism 
still  being  perpetrated. 

Since  the  filing  of  our  original  report  with  President  Wilson  and  the  Ameri- 
can commission  to  negotiate  peace,  the  following  acts  of  savagery  are  being 
perpetrated  by  the  English  Army  of  occupation  on  the  Irish  people,  which  we 
submit  are  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  and  which,  If  per- 
mitted to  continue,  will  render  Impossible  the  just  padflcation  of  the  world 
for  which  its  people  are  so  earnestly  striving: 

(1)  Lives  are  being  taken,  or  men  and  women  are  being  maimed  and  wounded 
dally. 

(2)  An  organized  effort  to  destroy  the  homes  of  the  peoples  of  Ireland  is 
being  waged; 

(3)  Orders  of  banishment  are  Issued  frequently  against  people,  commanding 
them  to  leave  their  homes  at  the  risk  of  death  and  under  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment; 

(4)  Raids  are  being  made  upon  peaceful  towns  and  villages  by  aeroplanes; 

(5)  The  homes  and  places  of  business  of  the  inhabitants  are  beting  invaded 
and  ransacked ;  looting  is  being  carried  on  In  a  most  shameful  manner ; 

(6)  Property  of  great  value  is  being  confiscated,  for  which  reparation  will  \^ 
lmix)SHible.  unless  opi>ortunity  is  quickly  given  to  prove  and  inventory  the 
losses ; 

(7)  Barricades  and  emplacements  for  artillery  and  machine  guns  are  being 
erected,  which  menace  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people; 

(8)  The  meeting  places  of  the  workers  of  Ireland  are  surrounded  by  ma- 
chine guns,  so  that  the  workers  are  in  Imminent  peril  of  death  while  endeavor- 
ing to  carry  on  the  lawful  and  ordinary  activities  of  their  organizations; 

(9)  Reprisals  of  a  cruel  and  unusual  character  are  l)elng  practiced  In  retali- 
ation for  the  efforts  to  present  the  case  of  Ireland  to  the  peace  conference ; 

(10)  Delicate  and  aged  men  and  women  are  being  confined  In  noisoite  and 
insanitary  Jails  solely  on  account  of  their  political  opinions. 

As  the  president  of  the  peace  conference,  to  which  the  peoples  of  the  world 
are  looking  for  the  establishment  of  peace,  and  the  adoption  of  Instrumentalities 
which  will  put  an  end  to  existing  wars  and  prevent  future  conflicts,  we  most 
earnestly  urge  upon  you  the  Immediate  presentation  of  the  accompanying  docu- 
ments to  your  honorable  body,  and  the  great  necessity  for  early  action  thereon. 
With  considerations  of  our  high  esteem  and  resi)ect,  we  are, 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
E.  F.  Dunne. 


[Personal  and  urgent,] 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  July  22,  1019. 
M.  Georges  Clemen ceau, 

President  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  Premier  of  France^  Paris. 

Monsieur  le  President:  We  are  In  receipt  of  Information  from  sources  of 
high  authorities  that,  as  president  of  the  peace  conference,  you  have  notified 
American  peace  plenipotentiaries  that,  so  far  as  further  consideration  of  the 
Irish  question  Is  concerned,  the  matter  Is  one  In  which  you  will  take  no  action. 

We  understand  this  decision  covers: 
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1.  That  the  resolution  of  the  Americaa  Senate,  officially  forwarded  to  you 
by  the  American  Ck)mml8slon  to  Negotiate  Peace,  and  the  recommendations 
contained  therein  expressing  sympathetic  support  to  the  people  of  Ireland  In 
their  efforts  to  obtain  a  government  of  their  own  choice.  Is,  by  this  action, 
denied  In  a  manner  suggestive  of  your  entire  disregard  of  American  public 
opinion  as  rendered  in  the  deliberate  resolution  of  our  highest  legislative  l>ody. 

2.  That  the  peace  conference  further  ignores  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Messrs. 
Walsh  and  Dunne  for  the  appointment  of  an  international  tribunal  to  investi- 
gate into  the  charges  of  barbarities  and  inhuman  conduct,  in  violation  of  the 
rules  of  civilized  warfare,  perpetrated  by  the  British  Government  through  its 
military  forces  in  occupation  of  Ireland,  and  upon  its  defenseless  people. 

The  knowledge  of  your  decision  In  these  matters,  has  been  up  to  now  with- 
held from  the  American  public.  The  results  of  the  publication  of  this  informa- 
tion will  doubtless  have  very  material  weight  at  this  time  while  the  attention 
of  the  United  States  Senate  is  occupied  in  matters  of  international  inltK)rtance, 
in  which,  we  feel  France  has  a  material  Interest  Arrangements  have  alrei^dy 
been  made  for  giving  widespread  publicity  in  America  to  this  decision  on  your 
part  But  before  taking  this  step,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  an  audience 
may  be  granted  by  you  to  the  undersigned  to  present  the  importance  of  the 
situation,  particularly  in  this  relation  to  the  future  interests  of  France,  of 
America,  and  of  Great  Britain. 

There  are  20,000,000  citizens  of  Irish  blood  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
effect  of  this  information,  when  published  there,  needs  no  characterization  by 
us  to  indicate  how  grave  may  be  the  danger  to  the  continuance  of  those  same 
relations  of  amity  and  esteem  that  have  marked  the  friendships  existing  be- 
tween the  French,  American,  and  Irish  peoplea 

Trusting  that  I  may  be  accorded  the  honor  of  this  audience  with  you  at 
your  earliest  possible  convenience,  and,  v^ith  assurances  of  high  esteem  and 
respect,  we  have  the  honor  to  remain. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

American  CJommission  on  Irish  Independence, 
John  Archdeacon  Murphy, 

CommisHoner  in  Charge. 


Report  o.n  Conditions  in  Ireland  With  Demand  for  Invtestioation  by  the 

Peace  Conference. 

The  Irish  race  convention  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  22d  and  2dd  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  provided  by  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  25 
by  the  chairman,  and  instructed  It  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure  for 
Ireland  her  right  of  self-determination. 

This  general  committee  selected  from  its  own  body  Frank  P.  Walsh,  of  New 
York,  former  Gov.  Edward  F.  Dunne,  of  Illinois ;  and  Michael  J.  Ryan,  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  a  special  commission  to  go  to  Paris.  The  instructions  of  this  special 
committee  were  as  follows: 

**  To  obtain  for  the  delegates  selected  by  the  people  of  Ireland  a  hearing  at 
the  peace  conference,  and  to  place  before  the  conference,  if  that  hearing  be  not 
given,  the  case  of  Ireland ;  her  insistence  upon  her  right  of  self-determination ; 
and  to  international  recognition  of  the  republican  form  of  government  estab- 
lished by  her  people." 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Paiis  a  letter  signed  by  all  the  commissioners  was 
addressed  to  President  Wilson  asking  him  to  obtain  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment safe  conducts  for  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  0>imt  (George 
Noble  Plunkett,  the  representatives  selected  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  from 
Dublin  to  Paris  and  return ;  and  also  asking  him  to  accord  an  interview  to  the 
American  commission. 

In  response  to  this  letter  the  President  wrote  to  Mr.  Walsh,  chairman  of  the 
commission,  granting  him  an  interview,  and  fixing  the  time. 

The  President  gave  an  exhaustive  hearing  to  the  case  as  presented  by  Mr. 
Walsh,  and  referred  him  to  Col.  R  M.  House  with  instructions  to  say  that  he 
believed  the  request  a  proper  one,  and  that  it  should  be  granted. 

The  entire  commission  waited  upon  Ck>l.  House,  advised  him  of  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  President,  and  presented  the  request  in  writing  for  safe  conducts 
for  Messrs.  De  Valera,  Griffith,  and  Plunkett  C5oL  House  promised  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  Mr.  Lloyd-George  Immediately  and  to  use  every  effort  to  have 
the  safe  conducts  granted. 
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Upon  the  following  day  Col.  House  announced  to  the  commission,  who  again 
called  upon  him  in  a  body,  that  he  had  communicated  with  the  prime  minister 
of  England,  and  that  in  all  likelihood  the  safe  conducts  would  be  granted ;  but 
that  Mr.  Lloyd-GJeorge  was  very  desirous  of  having  an  interview  with  the 
American  commissioners  personally  and  would  be  glad  to  have  Chairman  Walsh 
take  up  tlie  matter  of  fixing  the  time  and  place  for  the  meeting  with  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George's  confidential  secretary,  Mr.  Philip  Kerr. 

The  commission  notified  Col.  House  at  once  that  they  did  not  seek  a  confer- 
ence with  Mr.  Lloyd -George ;  doubted  very  much  the  wisdom  or  propriety  of 
meeting  him,  but  finally  agreed  to  do  so  as  a  matter  of  courtesy. 

Later  in  the  day  the  entire  commission  called  upon  Col.  House  and  stated 
that,  under  no  circumstances  did  they  wish  to  be  relegated  to  Mr.  Lloyd-€l6orge 
on  the  question  of  the  Issuance  of  the  safe  conducts,  but  were  relying  upon  him. 
Col.  House,  as  one  of  the  American  commissioners,  to  secure  compliance  with 
the  request,  if  possible.  With  this  clear  understanding  they  would  meet  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George,  on  the  plea  of  being  closely  owupled  with  the  preparation 
of  the  G^erman  peace  terms,  put  off  the  proposed  meeting  with  the  delegates 
from  t^me  to  time,  covering  a  period  of  something  like  two  weeks. 

The  American  •commission  finally  •  called  upon  Col.  House,  explained  once 
more  that  no  part  of  the  duties  of  their  mission  called  for  a  meeting  with  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  and  asked  him  to  address  a  formal  request  for  the  safe  conducts 
for  Messrs.  De  Valera,  Griffith,  and  Plunkett,  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  secure, 
if  possible,  a  prompt  and  direct  answer  to  that  request 

Upon  the  same  day,  and  shortly  before  the  visit  of  the  commlssioo  to 
Col.  House,  Messrs.  Sean  T.  O'Ceallaigh  and  George  Gavan  Dufty,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Irish  republic  in  Paris,  conveyed  an  Invitation  from  President 
De  Valera  to  the  commission  to  visit  Dublin,  and  gave,  among  other  reasons, 
the  necessity  for  a  conference  upon  matters  of  grave  importance  at  the  time 
transpiring  in  Ireland. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  office  of  Col.  House  in  the  Hotel  CrlUon  that  evening 
to  receive  an  answer  from  Mr.  Lloyd*George,  we  found  Sir  William  Wiseman, 
the  liaison  officer  between  the  American  and  British  embassies  in  Paris.  He 
presented  the  apologies  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  for  the  delay,  and  said  that  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  would  like  to  fix  a  time  for  the  interview  upon  some  day  of  the 
following  week.  Mr.  Walsh,  speaking  for  the  commission,  replied  that  if  they 
were  to  remain  another  week  in  Paris  before  receiving  an  answer  to  tlielr 
request  for  the  safe  conducts,  they  wished  to  use  the  time  in  a  visit  to  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  and  of  mak- 
ing a  first-hand  investigation  of  conditions  in  Ireland. 

As  the  passports  of  the  members  of  the  commission  did  not  include  England 
and  Ireland,  It  was  necessary  to  have  them  amended,  which  was  expeditiously 
done,  the  amended  passports  reading  that  the  members  of  the  commission  were 
going  to  Ireland  on  an  ••unofficial  political  mission,"  and  the  forms  of  the  pass- 
ports were  made  diplomatic,  wliich  greatly  facilitated  their  movements. 

It  should  be  noted  that  after  the  visit  to  Ireland  demands  were  made  in  the 
English  Parliament  for  a  full  report  from  the  prime  minister  as  to  whether  or 
pot  it  was  true  that  he  intended  issuing  safe  conducts  to  the  Irish  representa- 
tives, and  also  if  it  was  his  purpose  to  have  an  interview  in  Paris  with  the 
members  of  the  American  commission. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  made  official  answer  for 
the  prime  minister  and  stated  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  had  not  and  never  had 
the  slightest  intention  of  granting  safe  conducts  to  the  Irish  representatives. 
He  said  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  had  agreed  to  the  visit  of  the  American  commis- 
sion to  Ireland,  hoping  upon  their  return  that  he  could  press  upon  them  the 
♦*  English  point  of  view,"  to  be  used  as  propaganda  in  America. 

The  lord  <:hancellor,  officially  replying  to  the  same  questions  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  likewise  denied,  on  behalf  of  the  prime  minister,  that  there  was  ever 
any  intention  to  grant  safe  conducts  to  Messrs.  De  Valera,  Griffith,  and 
Plunkett,  and  declared  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  prime  minister  to  have  present 
at  his  interview  with  the  American  commission  upon  their  return  from  Ireland 
all  of  the  American  newspaper  correspondents,  so  that  he  (the  prime  minister) 
might  make  a  statement  of  England's  attitude  on  the  Irish  problem  which 
would  tend  to  allay  the  growing  prejudice  against  England  in  the  United 
States. 

When  the  passports  were  handed  to  the  American  commissioners  on  the  morn- 
ing of  their  departure  for  Ireland,  Sir  William  Wiseman  stated  that  Mr.  Lloyd- 
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fJeorge  wished  the  commission  to  go  to  all  parts  of  Ireland,  if  possible  and 
It  was  his  especial  request  that  they  should  visit  Belfast. 

Upon  repeating  Sir  William  Wiseman's  resuest  to  Messrs.  Sean  T.  0*Oeallalgh 
and  George  Gavan  Duffy,  the  envoys  of  the  Irish  republican  government  at 
Paris,  they  joined  In  the  request  that  we  should  make  a  close  investigation  of 
conditions  in  Ireland,  and  especially  urged  that  we  should  visit  the  Jails,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  larger  cities,  where,  they  asserted,  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  were  confined  under  circumstances  of  the  most  shocking  nature. 

Crossing  the  Irish  Sea  from  Holyhead  to  Dunleary  we  came  upon  the  first 
evidence  of  the  military  occupation  of  Ireland.  The  vessel  and  wharves  swarmed 
with  soldiers,  fully  equipped  for  the  field,  going  to  and  coming  from  Ireland. 

When  we  arrived  In  Ireland  we  found  soldiers  everywhere.  A  careful  Investi- 
gation made  on  the  day  before  we  left  Ireland  showed  that  the  army  of 
occupation  numbers  considerably  over  100,000  men,  to  which  accessions  are 
l>eing  made  daily.  The  troops  are  equipped  with  lorries,  armored  cars,  tanks, 
machine  guns,  bombing  planes,  light  and  heavy  artillery ;  and  in  fact  all  of  the 
engines  of  war  lately  employed  against  the  Central  Powers. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  approximately  15,000  members  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary.  The  constabulary  is  a  branch  of  the  military  forces.  They 
nre  armed  with  rifles,  as  well  as  small  side  arms,  engage  ln«  regular  drill  and 
field  maneuvers.  They  are  never  residents  of  the  districts  which  they  occupy, 
and  have  quarters  in  regular  government  barracks. 

After  our  arrival  In  Ireland  we  conferred  with  President  De  Valera  as  to  the 
prisons  which  we  should  visit,  and  Mountjoy  Jail,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  was 
selected,  for  the  reason  that  it  contained  a  large  number  of  political  prisoners, 
many  of  them  men  of  the  highest  character  and  standing.  Mountjoy,  so  far 
as  physical  equipment  and  brutality  of  conduct  goes,  is  not  as  bad  as  many  of 
the  other  Jails  in  Ireland. 

We  made  our  demand  for  permission  to  visit  this  jail  through  the  municipal 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  governor  of  the  prison,  a  resident  of 
England,  who  had  been  tn  office  but  a  few  weeks,  refused  us  admission. 
It  was  then  explained  to  Sir  John  Irwin;  chairman  of  the  visiting  justices 
of  Mountjoy  prison,  that  the  commission  was  traveling  on  diplomatic  pass- 
I>orts  and  was  investigating  conditions  in  Ireland,  partly  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  prime  minister.  With  this  explanation  Sir  John  Irwin,  who  is  in  su- 
preme authority  of  the  jail.  overrule<l  the  decision  of  the  governor  ^and  we 
were  admitted  to  Mountjoy. 

When  we  appeared  at  the  gate  we  were  ushered  into  the  office  of  the 
governor,  where  we  found  Sir  John  Irwin.  The  governor  told  us  that  we 
were  to  be  admitted  to  the  prison,  but  with  the  understanding  that  we  should 
not  speak  to  any  prisoner  nor  seek  to  ffx  the  Identity  of  any  prisoner 
exhibited. 

Although  Mountjoy  is  called  a  jail  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  combination 
of  jail  and  penitentiary.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  20  feet  in  height, 
and  is  larger  than  any  of  the  midwestem  American  penitentiaries,  such  as 
Jefferson  City  or  Jollet,  and  almost  as  large  as  Sing  Sing.  It  has  immense 
cell  houses,  built  to  accommodate  approximately  1,000  prisoners.  It  is  equipped 
with  workshops,  where  men  convicted  of  serious  crimes  are  confined  at  hard 
labor.  It  is  also  used  for  the  confinement  of  persons  awaiting  trial,  as  well 
ns  misdemeanants  serving  sentences  for  petty  offenses. 

Exclusive  of  the  political  prisoners,  there  were  but  12  persons  in  confinement, 
all  of  them  undergoing  sentence  for  petty  Infractions  of  law. 

One  of  the  men  who  accompanied  us  upon  the  visit  was  an  oflflclal  of  the  dty 
of  Dublin,  well  acquainted  with  all  of  the  political  prisoners,  so  that  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  identifying  them.  They  were  confined  for  the  most  part  in  groups, 
the  majority  of  them  being  locked  up  in  steel  cages  built  In  the  yards  of  the 
prison,  entirely  outside  of  the  buildings  proper.  These  cages  are  exact 
duplicates  of  those  used  fOr  wild  animals  In  the  larger  zoological  gardens 
such  as  Lincoln  Park  and  the  Bronx  in  the  United  States. 

Statements  had  been  made  that  unspeakable  outrages  were  being  committed 
against  the  persons  of  these  men  and  the  most  barbarous  cruelties  inflicted 
upon  them.  That  they  had  been  starved,  beaten,  confined  in  dark  and  noisome 
underground  cells,  otherwise  maltreated,  and  kept  for  days  with  their  hands 
handcuffed  behind  their  backs. 

We  attempted  to  secure  statements  from  the  oflacers,  either  confirming  or 
denying  the  charges.  We  were  permitted  to  talk  to  no  one  inside  the  prison 
except  the  governor.    He  stated  that  no  such  barbarities  had  been  committed 
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since  he  had  taken  charge  of  the  prison  a  week  or  two  before.  He  refused  to 
speak  for  any  time  prior  to  that.  He  at  first  denied  that  there  were  under- 
ground cells  in  the  prison.  We  had  been  furnished,  however,  with  a  plan 
showing  their  location,  and  upon  our  Insistance  we  were  allowed  entrance. 
We  found  a  great  number  of  cells  underground  too  narrow  for  human  occupa- 
tion, without  beds  or  covering  for  the  prisoners,  no  ventilation,  pitch  dark,  and 
extremely  cold,  although  the  weather  at  the  time  was  not  severe.  The  chief 
warden  admitted  that  these  cells  were  at  times  occupied  by  prisoners. 

Our  information,  well  authenticated,  Is  to  the  effect  that  a  large  number 
of  political  prisoners  were  taken  out  of  the  underground  cells  after  we  had 
demanded  admission  the  night  previous. 

We  found  one  of  the  political  prisoners  still  in  solitary  confinement.  He 
presented  a  pitiable  spectacle.  The  miserable  cell  was  cold  and  badly  ven- 
tilated. He  was  in  an  unkempt  condition,  highly  nervous,  palpably  under- 
nourished, and  had  a  wild  glare  in  his  eyes.  Indicating  an  extremely  dangerous 
mental  state.    He  tried  to  speak  to  us.  but  was  quickly  silenced  by  the  warder. 

The  political  prisoners  In  this  Jail,  without  exception,  are  men  of  the  highest 
standing — ^Journalists,  lawyers,  business  men,  skilled  tradesmen,  and  laborers. 
Many  of  them,  confined  for  months,  have  not  been  Informed  of  the  charge 
against  them.  All  of  them  are  denied  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury.  When  charges 
are  made — often  of  the  most  trivial  character — ball  la  denied.  They  were  all 
emaciated  and  appeared  to  be  suffering  from  malnutrition.  Of  the  thousands 
of  German  prisoners  we  have  seen  In  France  none  of  them  showed  such  wretched 
physical  condition  or  had  countenances  so  marked  with  pain  as  the  prisoners 
in  Mountjoy. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  prison  we  were  attracted  by  shouts  in  the  rear  of 
the  main  hall  of  the  prison.  looking  around  we  saw  Pierce  Beasley,  one  of 
the  political  prisoners,  an  Irish  Journalist  of  the  highest  standing,  and  one 
of  tlie  most  beloved  men  in  Ireland,  being  hustled  through  the  back  door-way 
by  a  burly  prison  guard. 

Beasley  cried  out  "  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  brute 
who  has  me  in  charge  Is  about  to  punish  me  for  saying,  *Long  Itve  tbe  repub- 
lic.' "  We  Immediately  protested  against  the  assault  on  Mr.  Beasley.  The 
governor  of  the  prison  hastened  back  to  where  the  men  were,  and,  after  a 
hurried  whispered  conversation  with  the  guard,  returned  and  snld  that  we 
could  be  assured  that  no  punishment  would  be  Inflicted  upon  Mr.  Beasley. 

Upon  our  return  from  the  prison  we  were  furnished  with  detailed  state- 
m^its  of  others  who  had  been  confined  In  the  prison,  exposing  the  vilest 
atrocities  committed  against  prisoners. 

Having  received  Information  that  there  were  :i  large  number  of  prisoners 
confined  in  a  smaller  prison  fn  the  town  of  Westport,  County  Mayo,  which 
place  was  invested  by  troops,  we  announced  our  intention  after  leaving  Mount- 
Joy  jail,  of  visiting  Westport.  Shortly  before  the  departure  of  our  train  upon 
the  following  evening  two  policemen  appeared  at  our  apartments,  and  handed 
us  an  unsigned  typewritten  letter,  notii^lng  us  that  we  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  town  of  Westport,  the  only  reason  given  t)eing  that  it  was 
"  within  a  military  area."    We  proceedeil,  nevertheless,  to  Westport. 

.As  we  approached  the  town  a  company  of  soldiers  met  us  about  three  miles 
out,  and  the  lieutenant  announced,  in  a^  surly  tone,  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  we  be  permitted  to  enter.  We  demanded  to  see  the  colonel, 
to  whom  we  showed  our  passports.  rQ)eated  the  message  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
dellveretl  through  Sir  William  Wiseman,  to  the  effect  that  he  wanted  us  to 
visit  all  of  Ireland,  explained  that  we  were  conducting  an  Investigation  under 
the  authority  of  the  Prime  Minister.  We  advised  him  that  we  understood  that 
revolting  conditions  existed  In  Westport.  The  colonel,  however,  declared  that 
he  would  take  the  full  responsibility  of  not  complying  \\ith  the  request  of  even 
so  high  a  personage  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  though  he  stated  that 
he  was  acting  on  orders  from  the  Government  officials  In  Dublin. 

Many  of  the  persons  we  met  in  the  vicinity  corroborated  the  stories  of  brutal 
treatment  to  which  prisoners  in  the  Westport  Jail  were  being  subjected,  the 
details  being  horrible  beyond  belief. 

During  our  visit  to  Ireland  we  witnessed  numerous  assaults  In  public  streets 
and  highways  with  bayonets  and  clubbed  rifles  upon  men  and  women  known  to 
be  republicans,  or  suspected  of  being  in  favor  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment Many  of  the  outraged  persons  were  men  and  women  of  exemplary  char- 
acter and  occupying  high  positions  in  the  business  and  professional  life  of  the 
country. 
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We  took  statements  covering  hundreds  of  cases  of  outrage  and  violence  com- 
mitted by  the  officers  and  representatives  of  the  English  Government  in  Ire- 
land, the  details  of  which  we  set  forth  herein. 

The  excesses  and  atrocities  detailed  are  either  being  actually  committed  at  the 
present  time  or  have  been  committed  within  the  recent  past,  as  a  part  of  a 
scheme  and  plan  to  crush  out  and  repress  the  effort  of  the  Irish  people  to  estab- 
lish a  republican  form  of  government  in  Ireland. 

Upon  the  basis  of  what  we  witnessed  ourselves,  as  well  as  statements 
of  men  and  women  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  we  make  the  following  spe- 
dflc  charges: 

(1)  Within  the  past  few  months  at  least  10  citizens  have  been  killed  by 
soldiers  and  constables  under  circumstances  which  in  a  majority  of  the  cases 
coroners*  juries  found  to  be  willful  murder  under  the  laws  of  England;  the 
last  man  having  been  murdered  in  this  way  less  than  one  month  ago. 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  perpetrators  of  the  crimes  have  gone  unpunished. 

(2)  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  have  been  confined  for  months  In  the 
vilest  prisons  without  any  charges  being  preferred  against  them. 

(8)  At  least  five  men  have  died  as  the  result  of  atrocities  perpetrated 
upon  them  while  In  prison,  the  post-mortem  examination  in  some  of  the  cases 
disclosing  marks  of  violence  upon  the  bodies  of  the  victims. 

(4)  Prisoners  are  confined  in  narrow  cells  with  hands  handcuffed  behind 
them-  day  and  night  In  this  condition  they  are  fed  by  Jail  attendants. 
They  are  permitted  no  opportunity  of  answering  calls  of  nature,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  lie  In  their  clothing,  befouled  by  human  excrement,  for  days  at  a 
time. 

(6)  Persons  are  confined  In  cells  which  are  not  large  enough  for  one  man« 
They  are  not  provided  with  beds  or  bunks  of  any  kind,  but  are  compelled 
to  sleep  upon  the  bare  fioors.  There  are  no  toilet  facilities  or  receptacles  to 
contain  the  human  offal,  which  necessarily  accumulates  upon  the  floors 
where  men  are  compelled  to  sle^  in  the  filth  night  after  night 

(6)  The  food  is  Insufficient  and  unwholesome.  Prisoners,  men  and  women, 
are  compelled  to  live  for  days  upon  water  and  poorly  baked  sour  and  stale 
bread. 

(7)  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  have  been  discharged  from  Jail  with 
Impaired  constitutions,  and  are  in  many  cases  incurable  Invalids  as  a  result 
of  their  treatment. 

(8)  During  the  past  winter  and  spring  streams  of  ice^old  water  were 
poured  upon  men  confined  in  Jail,  and  they  were  compelled  to  lie  all  night  on 
cold  fioors  In  unheated  cells  In  their  wet  clothing.  Many  of  them  were  after- 
wards removed  to  outside  hospitals  suffering  with  pneumonia. 

(9)  Police  and  soldiers  are  habitually  permitted  to  enter  the  cells  where 
political  prisoners  are  confined  and  to  beat  them  with  their  clubs. 

(10)  Solitary  confinement  in  most  horrible  form  is  generally  practiced. 
Numbers  of  prisoners  have  been  taken  directly  from  the  Jails  to  insane 
asylums,  rendered  maniacs  by  their  treatment 

(11)  Large  bodies  of  political  prisoners,  in  certain  Jails,  have  beep  kept 
without  any  food  whatever  for  days  at  a  time. 

(12)  The  right  of  privacy  no  longer  exists  in  Ireland.  The  homes  of  the 
people  are  constantly  being  invaded  by  armed  men,  and  the  occupants.  In- 
cluding delicate  women  and  young  children,  cruelly  beaten  and  otherwise  mal- 
treated. 

(13)  The  children  of  suspected  republicans,  many  of  tender  years,  are  kid- 
napped and  their  parents  k^t  in  ignorance  of  their  whereabouts  for  weelss. 

(14)  Women  and'  children  of  refinement  and  respectability  are  arrested 
without  warrant,  and  In  company  of  rough  and  brutal  soldiers  transported  to 
distant  parts  of  Ireland  and  England,  where  they  are  confined  in  Jail  with  the 
lowest  prostitutes,  some  of  whom  are  suffering  from  vile  diseases,  and  are 
compelled  to  use  the  same  toilet  facilities  and  thus  expose  themselves  to  ttie 
danger  of  infection. 

(15)  The  right  of  private  property  bo  longer  exists  in  Ireland.  Places  of 
business  of  republicans  are  invaded  by  soldiers  and  constables,  fixtures  de- 
stroyed and  property  confiscated  without  compensation.  In  many  cases  the 
owners  of  such  businesses  and  property  are  utterly  impoverished. 

(16)  Heads  of  hundreds  of  families  have  been  jailed  or  deported,  leaving 
dependent  women  and  children  without  means  of  subsistence,  and  rendered 
objects  of  public  charity. 

(17)  Men  and  women  on  mere  suspicion  of  having  republican  sympathies 
are  b^ng  taken  from  their  homes  and  arrested  upon  the  streets  and  highways 
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of  Ireland;  deported  to  England,  or  confined  In  jails  In  remote  places,  while 
their  distracted  families  are  kept  sometimes  for  many  months  in  ignorance 
of  their  whereabouts. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  republican  movement  in  Ireland,  many  of  whom 
have  had  these  atrocities  practiced  upon  their  persons,  are  lawyers,  such  as 
Edward  Duggan,  George  Nichols,  and  John  Hanrahan,  who  rank  relatively 
with  such  men  in  the  United  States  as  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  John  B.  Stanchfield, 
Levi  Mayer,  or  A.  Mitchell  Palmer. 

Some  of  the  men  whom  we  actually  saw  in  Jail,  In  a  pitiable  condition,  were 
newspaper  men  who  rank  with  Henry  Watterson.  or  the  late  Col.  William  R. 
Nelson,  of  Kansas  City.  This  comparison  Is  made  because  two  of  the  prisoners 
in  Mountjoy,  Messrs.  Pierce  Beasley  and  William  Seares,  are  tbe  owners  or 
principal  stockholders  of  papers  which  they  edit  themselves.  Many  others  we 
actually  saw  in  prison  are  working  newspaper  men  and  correspondents  of  high- 
class  publications,  such  as  Charles  H.  Grasty.  Frank  H.  Simmonds,  and  Her- 
bert Bayard  Swope. 

Among  the  men  we  saw  in  prison  are  stock  raisers  and  farmers,  business 
men  of  large  affairs,  and  literary  men  of  brilliant  parts  and  of  the  highest 
character. 

We  witnessed  while  in  Ireland  a  brutal  and  unprovoked  assault  by  an  Eng- 
lish colonel  and  a  crowd  of  soldiers  upon  the  person  of  Prof.  John  Mac  Neill. 
Prof.  Mac  Neill  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  National  University,  is  an 
educator  and  publicist  of  the  highest  type,  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  occu- 
pies relatively  the  same  position  In  Ireland  that  William  Howard  Taft  or 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  does  In  the  .United  States. 

EDVCATION. 

If  England  ever  had  an  e<lucatlonal  system  In  Ireland  it  has  completely 
broken  down. 

The  Irish  people  are  taxed  more  for  the  support  of  the  police  and  con- 
stabulary, although  the  country  is  practically  crimeless  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
than  they  are  for  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  educational  system  of  Ireland, 
including  the  upkeep  of  the  National  University,  Trinity  College,  as  well  as  all 
the  primary  and  other  schools  in  the  land. 

School  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  are  paid  as  low  as  $4  per  week. 

No  system  of  hygiene  or  sanitation  has  been  installed.  The  teeth  of  practi- 
cally all  the  children  are  in  decay,  and  respiratory  and  throat  troubles  exist  to 
an  alarming  degree. 

Lack  of  decent  clothing  and  undernourishment  is  keeping  thousands  of 
children  out  of  school. 

ANTISOCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

In  the  city  of  Dublin  alone  there  are  20,000  families,  on  an  average  of  Ave  to 
each  family,  living  in  one-room  tenements.  Infant  mortality  is  appalling. 
Destitution  and  hunger  are  rife.  „  ^   ,.  ^ 

Municipal  bodies  and  private  persons  attempted  to  extend  relief,  but  such 
activities  must  have  the  sanction  of  the  English  Government,  which  Is  difficult. 
If  not  impossible,  to  obtain. 

LAND  LAWS. 

The  much  vaunted  land  laws  have  not  appreciably   aided   in  decreaslQg 

poverty  in  the  agricultural  districts.  ^  ^     ^  ,..       .     ^.v 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  manifold  defects  and  hardships  in  the 
operations  of  the  law,  all  the  farmer  might  gain  by  his  ownership  of  the  land 
is  taken  away  from  him  by  unjust  taxes  and  monopoUstic  control  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  ,j.    A.      J    T 

When  the  first  land  law  was  passed  in  1881  the  direct  per  capita  tax  in  Ir^ 
land  was  about  $6  per  head.  At  the  present  time  the  direct  taxation.  Imposed 
by  British  law,  amounts  annually  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $45  per  nead. 

Indirect  taxation  of  the  people  can  not  be  accurately  estimated,  but  is 
higher  proportionately  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  age-old  curse  of  absentee  landlordism  still  cuts  deeply  into  the  economic 
heart  of  Ireland.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  its  most  fertile  acres  are  owned  by 
foreigners.    As  quickly  as  the  rich  crops  are  garnered  they  are  taken  out  of 
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the  country,  and  this  immense  food  supply  and  almost  Infinite  source  of  wealth 
Is  lost  to  her  people  forever. 

England  has  cut  off  Ireland  from  the  outside  commerce  of  the  world,  allows 
no  ship  to  come  trans-Atlantic  to  her  ports,  and  thus  controls  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  for  her  inhabitants. 

This  combined  system  of  taxation  and  monopoly  automatically  takes  away 
the  legitimate  profit  from  the  farmer,  no  matter  how  fertile  the  land,  propitious 
the  season,  or  energetic  the  individual,  and  sucks  the  life  blood  out  of  al* 
industry. 

LABOB. 

Ireland  has  the  best  organized  and  most  coherent  labor  movement  in  the 
world.  It  is  being  thwarted  and  suppressed  by  the  army  and  constabulary. 
Wages  of  unskilled  workers  are  below  a  line  which  means  to  them,  hunger,  cold, 
and  privation.  The  wage  of  skilled  labor  is  far  below  the  minimum  for  decent 
existence. 

In  many  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  the  trade-unions  have  a  100  per  cent 
organization.  We  met  and  interviewed  almost  all  of  the  national  leaders  of 
labor.  The  heads  of  the  National  Irish  Labor  Party,  which  is  in  control  of  the 
situation,  are,  without  exception,  ardent  republicans,  fully  alive  to  their  rights 
and  insisting  on  self-determination  for  Ireland.  They  have  all  been  the  innocent 
victims  of  atrocities  against  their  own  persons  such  as  are  enumerated  herein, 
in  the  jails  of  Ireland  and  England. 

They  work  along  traditional  trade-union  lines.  If  their  country  is  not  freed 
of  foreign  control  and  exploitation,  and  quickly,  many  of  them  declare  that  in 
sheer  defense  of  their  own  lives,  they  will  be  compelled  to  set  up  local  Soviet 
governments,  and  refuse  longer  to  produce  wealth  for  their  oppressors. 

THE  REVOLUTION. 

Ireland  for  the  "first  time  in  more  than  100  years  is  absolutely  cut  off  from 
England,  its  regularly  elected  members  of  Parliament  having  with  few  excep- 
tions refused  to  go  to  Westminster.  They  are  attempting,  under  the  guns  of 
the  English  soldiers,  to  hold  orderly  sessions  in  the  Mansion  House  in  Dublin. 

There  is  a  military  organization  of  approximately  200,000  republican  volun- 
teers of  fighting  age,  poorly  equipped  as  to  arms,  and  without  artillery.  They 
appear  to  be  well  officered,  and  seemingly  maintain  a  perfect  organization,  en- 
gaging in  daily  drills  and  frequent  maneuvers.  Upon  all  sides  may  be  heard 
declarations  that  they  are  ready  to  fight  and  die  for  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion, no  matter  how  great  the  odds  against  them  may  be. 

Guerilla  warfare  of  the  character  which  usually  precedes  major  conflicts  is 
now  going  on  in  Ireland.  Almost  every  day  there  are  fights  between  small  de- 
tachments of  the  anny  of  ofcupntion  and  groups  of  republican  volunteers. 
One  day  the  British  soldiers  prevail,  with  the  result  that  citizens  are  killed. 
In  another  day  or  two  perhaps  the  republican  volunteers  are  successful,  with 
the  result  that  soldiers  are  killed.  Frequently  the  British  soldiery  wound  and 
capture  the  volunteers,  and  in  turn  the  volunteers  kill  or  wound  the  soldiers 
and  retake  the  prisoners. 

With  a  ferocity  unpnralleled  even  In  the  history  of  UKKlern  warfare,  within 
the  past  few  days  men  and  women  have  been  shot  down  in  the  streets  of  Dublin. 

The  killing  by  the  British  Government  of  these  republican  volunteers  would 
not  settle  the  Irish  problem.  Those  below  the  fighting  age,  and  even  the  chil- 
dren of  Ireland,  are  singing  The  Soldier's  Song,  shouting  '*  Long  live  the  re- 
publir/*  and  trying  to  enlist  in  the  revolutionary  movement. 

ENGLISH   TESTIMONY. 

Mr.  Erskine  Childers.  an  English  writer  of  high  repute,  who  served  Great 
Britain  throughout  the  war  in  the  Royal  Naval  Flying  Corps,  coming  out  a 
major,  made  the  following  declaration  in  regard  to  the  Irish  situation  In  the 
London  Daily  Herald  of  May  26,  1919 : 

**  I  could  bomb  a  crowd  from  an  aeroplane  with  a  better  conscience  (and 
more  skill)  than  engage  In  this  cold  blooded  systematic  condemnation  of 
respectable  people  to  the  rigors  and  ignominies  of  jail  life — to  loss  of  health, 
lo.ss  of  business  and  career,  too  often  to  loss  of  life ;  not  for  breaking  the  moral 
law,  but  In  very  truth  or  obeying  that  universal  law  which  impels  men  worthy 
of  the  name  of  men  to  become  free.' 


»» 
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Lord  Cavendish  Bentiuck,  a  Unionist  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
within  the  last  month  declared  upon  the  floor  of  that  body,  that  England  was 
not  governing  Ireland,  but  was  engaged  In  a  mere  scuffle  with  the  Irish  people. 

The  lord  chancellor  of  England,  in  an  official  report  to  the  House  of  Lords 
within  the  last  fortnight,  made  the  confession  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  now  In  open  rebellion  against  the  rule  of  the  British 
CJovemment. 

Right  Hon.  Herbert  H.  Asqulth,  former  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain, 
made  the  following  statement  upon  June  2,  1019.  which  appeared  in  to-day*s 
London  Dally  Mail: 

"  Lord  French  is  at  present  viceroy  of  Ireland,  which  to-day  Is  the  darkest  of 
the  dark  spots  on  the  map,  not  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  the  world." 

DEMAND  FOB  INVESTIGATION. 

All  of  the  charges  herein  made  are  based  upon  the  actual  observation  of  the 
signers  while  in  Ireland,  or  upon  the  statements  of  men  and  women  of  unim- 
peachable character,  who  are  prepared  to  make  direct  legal  proof  of  every 
crime  and  atrocity  set  forth. 

The  Govenment  of  Great  Britain,  up  to  this  time,  has  measurably  8ucceede<l 
in  hiding  the  details  of  these  atrocities  from  the  peace  conference  and  the  people 
of  the  world.  From  time  to  time,  when  crimes  and  atrocities  are  forced  Into 
publicity,  they  are  met  in  three  ways. 

(1)  Some  distinguished  English  statesman  or  high  official,  usually  one  with- 
out personal  knowledge  of  the  facts,  solemnly  denies  the  truth  of  the  charges: 

(b)  The  British  press  Impressively  and  unanimously  denounces  the  charges 
as  false,  and  carries  many  communications  from  persons  claiming  to  haye 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  bearing  testimony  to  their  falsity. 

(c)  €k>vemment  investigations  before  partisan  Judges,  where  testtmony  is 
controlled  by  implicated  officials,  resort  often  being  had  to  intimidation  of  wit- 
neftses  and  subornation  of  perjury. 

In  order  that  the  peace  conference  may  act  in  the  light  of  knowledge  of  the 
conditions,  and  be  fully  advised  as  to  the  effort  of  England  to  keep  the  people 
of  Ireland  In  subjection  by  military  power  and  violence,  in  contrayentl<m  of 
the  principles  for  which  the  peace,  conference  was  convoked,  we  respectfully 
urge  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  report  the  same 
to  the  peace  conference,  and  respectfully  submit  the  following  alternative  sug- 
gestions as  to  Its  formation  and  appointment : 

(a)  That  an  Impartial  committee  be  appointed  by  the  peace  conference, 
authorized  to  sit  in  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  I^ndoii,  to  take  testimony  as  to  the 
a11ege<l  facts  herein  set  forth. 

None  of  the  members  of  such  committee  to  be  residents  or  dtlsens  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  countries  under  the  domination  of  Great 
Britain,  or  over  which  that  country  claims  to  exercise  a  protectorate  or  control. 

(&)  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  selected  immediately  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowing. 

The  prime  minister  of  England  shall  select  three  members;  the  elected 
representatives  of  Ireland,  including  Unionists,  Nationalists,  and  Republicans, 
shaU,  by  a  majority  vote,  select  three  members  of  said  committee;  that  the 
six  members  thus  selected  shall  agree  upon  a  chairman,  who  shall  be  a  resident 
and  citizen  of  the  United  States,  France,  or  Italy.  In  case  of  inability  or 
failure  to  agree  upon  a  chairman,  the  selection  shall  be  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  That  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
elected  members  of  Parliament  from  Ireland,  as  aforesaid,  shall  each  have  the 
right  to  select  its  own  counsel,  to  conduct  the  examination  of  witnesses  and 
assist  in  the  investigation,  the  only  restriction  being  that  counsel  so  selected 
shall  be  reputable  members  of  the  legal  profession  In  good  standing  in  the 
country  of  which  he  or  they  are  citizens. 

We  sincerely  urge  that  If  the  peace  conference  refuses  a  hearing  to  the 
peop'e  of  Ireland,  in  these  circumstances,  the  guilt  for  the  commission  of  these 
monstrous  crimes  and  atrocities,  as  well  as  for  the  bloody  revolution  which 
may  shortly  come,  must,  from  this  time  forward,  be  shared  with  Great  Britain 
by  the  members  of  the  peace  conference,  if  not  by  the  peoples  whom  they 
represent. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
B.  F.  Dunne. 

Paris,  June  5,  1919, 
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American  Ck)MMissiON  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  6,  1919, 

Deab  Mb.  Pbesident:  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  report  on 
conditions  in  Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  tiie  peace  conference. 

On  account  of  the  serious  and  critical  situation  exposed  by  the  report,  we 
beg  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give  this  document  your  careful  consider- 
ation, and  also  to  present  the  same  to  the  full  peace  conference  or  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  five  great  powers,  whichever  may  be  the  proper  course  under 
the  practice  of  the  conference. 
With  assurances  of  our  great  respect  and  esteem,  we  are, 
Sincerely, 

American  Ck)MMi88iON  on  Irish  Independence, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
B.  F.  Dunne. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 

PaH9. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  6,  1919. 

Sir  r  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  three  copies  of  document  entitled  *'  Re- 
port on  conditions  in  Ireland,  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace 
conference,"  which  we  have  this  day  transmitted  to  the  President,  with  copy 
to  Hon.  David  Lloyd-George,  prime  minister  of  England. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  now  considering 
the  subject  of  a  new  treaty  or  treaties  with  the  €k>vemment  of  Great  Britain, 
and  on  account  of  the  further  fact  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  here- 
tofore passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  Ireland's  right  of  self-determination, 
which  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  peace  conference,  unless  in  secret 
session,  of  which  we  have  had  no  advices,  we  recq;>ectfully  request  that  you 
kindly  transmit  one  copy  of  this  document  to  the  Senate  and  one  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  in  conformity  with  the  customs  and 
practices  of  the  State  Department 

With  assurances  of  our  great  respect  and  consideration,  we  are. 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 

B.    F.    DUNNB. 

Hon.  Robebt  Lansino, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Paris, 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  6, 1919. 

Sir:  Complying  with  your  request  of  May  1, 1919,  made  through  Sir  William 
Wiseman,  and  assented  to  by  Messrs.  Sean  T.  O'Ceallalgh  and  George  Ga van 
Duf^,  the  representatives  at  Paris  of  the  Irish  republican  government,  that  we 
visit  every  part  of  Ireland,  and  especially  Belfast,  to  ascertain  the  actual  con- 
ditions existing,  in  that  country. 

We  have  the  honor  to  Inform  you  that  we  have,  except  where  prevented  by 
the  use  of  the  military  forces  of  the  English  army  of  occupation,  visited  the 
four  provinces  of  Ireland,  including  Belfast,  as  well  as  the  other  principal  cities 
and  towns. 

We  have  prepared  a  report  covering  the  facts,  with  certain  recommendations 

In  order  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  may  be  informed,  we  herewith 
hand  you  copy  of  this  report,  which,  in  addition  to  the  presentation  of  facts, 
contains  a  demand  for  an  investigation  under  the  authority  of  the  peace  con- 
ference. 

We  also  wish  to  advise  your  Government  that  the  original  of  this  document 
has  this  day  been  handed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  copies 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
E.  F.  Dunne. 

Hon.  David  Lloyd-George,  Prime  Minister  of  England,  Paris. 
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American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8,  1919. 
Yoxm  Majesty  :  We  herewith  transmit  to  you  our  "  Report  on  conditions  In 
Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  conference,"  together  with 
copies  of  letters  addresser  to  your  prime  minister,  Mr.  David  Lloyd-Oeorge. 

The  original  of  this  report  has  been  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  presentation  to  the  peace  conference,  and  copies  have  been  forwarded 
to  Hon.  Robert  Lansing,  American  Secretary  of  State,  for  transmission  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on   Irish  Independence, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
E.  F.  Dunne. 

His  Majesty  George  V,  King  of  Oreat  Britain,  London,  England, 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

ParU,  June  8, 1919. 

Sir  :  Upon  the  22d  ultimo,  during  the  proceedings  in  the  Honae  of  Lords  on 
that  date,  as  published  in  the  London  Times,  you  made  a  statement,  in  r^ly  to 
a  question  of  Viscount  Midleton,  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  prime  minister  with 
reference  to  giving  publicity  to  the  result  of  the  findings  of  our  investigation 
of  conditions  in  Ireland. 

We  beg,  therefore,  to  submit  to  you  herewith,  for  presentation  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  this  rQ;>ort,  together  with  copies  of  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  David 
Lloyd-€leorge,  prime  mhiister. 
Retqiectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Indbpendbnob. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
B.  F.  DrmiTB. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Biekenhxad, 

Lord  ChanceUor  of  England,  House  of  Lords, 

London,  England, 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Ihikepbndsnob, 

Parte,  June  8, 1919, 

Snt :  Upon  the  14th  ultimo,  during  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  that  date,  as  published  in  the  London  Times,  you  made  an  otflcial  statement 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  prime  minister  with  reference  to  giving  publicity  to 
the  result  of  the  findings  of  our  investigation  of  conditions  in  Ireland.' 

We  beg,  therefore,  to  submit  to  you  herewith,  for  transmission  to  the  cabinet, 
this  report,  together  with  copies  of  letters  addressed  to  His  Majesty  King 
George  V  and  Hon.  David  Lloyd-(3eorge,  prime  minister. 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Indspbumdvoe. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
B.  F.  Dunne. 
Mr.  BoNAR  Law, 

Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

London,  England, 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8,  1919. 

Sib:  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  "Report  on  conditions  in 
Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  conference,**  together  with 
copies  of  letters  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  American 
Secreary  of  State,  and  the  Hon.  David  Lloyd-George,  British  prime  minister, 
upon  the  same  subject 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  charges  have  been  made  that  matters  deeply 
affecting  the  peace  of  the  world,  such  as  the  condition  of  Ireland,  are  habitually 
suppressed  by  English  newspapers.     In  order  that  your  paper  may  be  thor- 
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oughly  advised  and  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  upon  the  subject 
later,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  submit  the  inclosed  documents. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

American  (Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairtnan. 
E.  P.  Dunne. 
Editor  London  Times, 

London,  England. 

[This  report  was  given  publicity  in  Paris  on  the  morning  of  June  3,  1919. 
Inasmuch  as  the  report  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  suppressed  by  all  of 
the  London  papers  except  the  Daily  News  and  Herald,  special  copies  were  for- 
warded to  the  editors  in  London,  accompanied  by  identical  letters  as  above.] 


Reply  to  the  Statement  of  the  Hon.  Ian  MacPherson,  Chief  Secbetaby  fob 
Ireland,  by  Prank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman  of  the  American  Commission  on 
Irish  Independence. 

At  the  request  of  the  Hon.  David  Lloyd-George,  prime  minister  of  England, 
transmitted  by  Sir  William  Wiseman,  secretary  of  the  British  embassy  at  Paris, 
and  assented  to  by  Messrs.  Sean  T.  O'Calleagh  and  Gteorge  Cavan  Dufl!y,  envoys 
of  the  Irish  republic  at  the  peace  conference,  the  American  Commission  on  Irish 
Independence,  represented  by  Hon.  EMward  P.  Dunne,  former  governor  of  Illi- 
nois, Michael  J.  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia,  and  myself  visited  the  four  Provinces  of 
Ireland,  including  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  other  large  cities,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  existing  conditions. 

Upon  June  3,  1919,  the  ^American  Commission  transmitted  its  report  to  the 
peace  conference,  at  the  same  moment  handing  copes  to  President  Wilson,  His 
Majesty  King  C^eorge  Y,  the  prime  minister  of  England,  and  likewise  forwarding 
copies  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  report  contained  a  list  of  hideous  atrocities  being  practiced  upon  the 
I)eople  of  Ireland  by  the  English  army  of  occupation  in  Ireland.  The  report 
was  suppressed  by  the  English  censor  In  Ireland,  and  the  English  press  initially 
printed  incomplete  and  garbled  accounts  thereof. 

After  a  silence  of  more  than  two  weeks  and  upon  the  insistent  demand  of 
the  English  press,  notably  the  London  Times,  Mr.  Ian  MacPherson,  English 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  issued  a  categorical  statement  confessing  many  of 
the  <;harges  denying  others  and  making  explanations  In  the  nature  of  avoidance 
covering  many  of  them.  The  answer  of  Mr.  MacPherson  was  editorially  de- 
nounced by  the  London  Times  as  halting  and  evasive;  by  the  London  News, 
Afenchester  Guarian,  and  Liondon  Herald  as  containing  damaging  and  shameful 
admissions  of  misgovernment  and  violation  of  human  rights  in  Ireland. 

•Up<»;i  the  27th  of  July  there  was  released  to  the  American  papers  and  all  of 
the  news  agencies  an  additional  answer  by  Mr.  MacPherson  to  the  atrocity 
charges  reported  by  the  American  Commission,  making  swe^lng  denial  of 
the  same. 

An  issue  of  fact  is  thus  clearly  raised.  If  the  original  charges  are  true, 
England  should  be  execrated  by  the  liberty-loving  people  of  the  world,  and 
Mr.  MacPherson  must  go  down  in  history  as  not  only  the  prime  mover  and 
defender  of  the  unspeakable  crimes  and  cruelties  set  forth  In  the  report,  but  as 
a  dishonest  and  untruthful  person.  If  the  charges  are  untruQ,  then  the  signers 
of  the  report  should  be  exposed  as  malicious  falsifiers. 

The  original  reports  of  the  American  Commission  contained  the  following: 

In  order  that  the  peace  conference  may  act  In  the  light  of  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  and  be  fully  advised  as  to  the  effect  of  England  to  keep  the  people 
of  Ireland  in  subjection  by  military  power  and  violence  in  contravention  of  the 
principles  for  wWch  the  peace  conference  was  convoked,  we  respectfully  urge 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  report  the  same  to 
the  peace  conference,  and  req;)ectfully  submit  the  following  alternative  sug- 
gestions as  to  its  formation  and  appointment : 

(a)  That  an  impartial  committee  be  appointed  by  the  peace  conference,  au- 
thorized to  sit  in  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  London,  to  take  testimony  as  to  the 
alleged  facts  herein  set  forth. 

None  of  the  members  of  such  committee  to  be  residents  or  citizens  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  countries  under  the  domination  of  Great  Britain, 
or  over  which  that  country  claims  to  exercise  a  protectorate  or  control. 
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(b)  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  selected  immediately  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowing: 

The  Prime  Minister  of  England  shall  select  three  members ;  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland,  including  Unionists,  Nationalists,  and  Republicans,  shall, 
by  a  majority  vote*  select  three  members  of  said  committee;  that  the  six 
members  thus  selected  shall  agree  upon  a  chairman,  who  shall  be  a  resident 
and  citizen  of  the  United  States,  France,  or  Italy.  In  case  of  inability  or 
failure  to  agree  upon  a  chairman,  the  selection  shall  be  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  That  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
elected  members  of  Parliament  from  Ireland,  as  aforesaid,  shall  each  have  the 
right  to  select  its  own  counsel,  to  conduct  the  examination  of  witnesses  selected, 
shall  be  reputable  members  of  the  legal  profession  in  good  standing  in  the  coun- 
try of  which  he  or  they  are  citizens. 

The  latest  answer  by  Mr.  MacPherson,  published  broadcast  in  America,  con- 
sists mainly  of  bald  denials,  unsupported  by  any  citation  to  [sic]  the  military 
authorities  who  have  first-hand  information  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
charges,  and  without  informative  detailed  proof  to  sut»tantiate  the  same. 

Assuming  that  England  must  eventually  agree  to  an  impartial  court  of  inquiry 
substantially  along  the  lines  suggested  herein,  we  make  offer  to  prove  the  fol- 
lowing: 

ASSAULT  n>0N  PROF.   MACNEIIX. 

In  addition  to  the  statements  of  the  Investigators  who  Tiitnessed  the  assault 
we  will  produce  at  least  20  impartial  persons  who  saw  the  assault  and  who  will 
testify  to  its  brutal  nature  and  the  insults  which  accompanied  it 

POLmCAL  PBISONEBS  IN  ANIMAL  CAGES. 

To  prove  that  the  prisoners  In  Mountjoy  Prison  were  exhibited  In  cages 
ordinarily  used  for  wild  animals,  we  will  produce  photographs  of  the  cages 
unless  they  have  been  removed,  in  which  event  we  will  produce  at  least  50 
prisoners  who  occupied  them  and  a  countless  number  of  impartial  witnesses 
who  saw  them. 

VICTIMS   RENDEBED   INSANE. 

We  will  produce  the  records  of  the  jails  and  insane  asylums,  as  well  as  the 
victims  who  have  recovered,  and  the  relatives  of  those  who  have  not,  to  prove 
our  charges  that  numbers  of  Irish  republicans  were  rendered  Insane  by  their 
treatment. 

PNEUMONIA  VICTIMB. 

We  will  produce  hospital  records,  testimony  of  physicians  of  the  highest 
standing,  as  well  ns  intelligent  and  impartial  witnesses  who  treated  and  saw  the 
victims  while  suffering  from  pneumonia,  caused  by  having  cold  water  thrown 
upon  them  from  a  hose  in  different  prisons,  also  names  and  death  certificates  of 
those  who  died  from  the  treatment 

DEAD,    WOUNDED,   AND  DISABIJi). 

We  will  produce  a  list  of  the  dead,  those  who  were  permanently  maimed  and 
disflgxired  by  the  atrocities  practiced  upon  them;  also  a  list  of  those  whose 
health  has  been  shattered  and  who  have  been  rendered  incurable  invalids  by 
their  treatment,  all  accompanied  by  names  and  dates. 

VIOLENT   SUPPRESSION  OF  LABOB. 

^Xe  will  produce  proof  that  the  leaders  of  the  national  labor  movement  have 
been  arrested  without  being  Informed  of  any  charge  against  them,  confined  in 
jail  In  many  instances  for  weeks  and  months ;  that  while  so  confined  they  were 
treated  witii  extreme  harshness  and  cruelty;  that  their  activities  are  spied 
upon  by  an  army  of  detectives  and  their  meetings  Infested  by  agents  provoca- 
tive ;  that  their  orderly  meetings  have  been  dispersed  by  the  military  authorities 
and  violent  assaults  committed  upon  the  bodies  of  men  and  women  seeking  to 
cari'y  on  the  orderly  business  of  their  organizations ;  that  permanent  machlne- 
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gun  emplacements  have  been  erected  and  guns  mounted  thereon  by  the  military 
engineers  of  the  Army  of  Occupation,  so  that  Liberty  Hall  in  Dublin,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Irish  National  Labcr  Union,  may  be  subjected  to  destructive 
assaults  at  a  moment's  notice. 

INDISPUTABLE  PBOOF  OF  OTHER  CHABOBS. 

These,  as  well  as  the  other  charges  in  the  original  and  supplemental  report 
of  the  Investfgators,  we  are  ready  to  substantiate  not  only  by  the  testimony 
of  the  victims,  but  by  hundre^ls  of  disinterested  witnesses,  including  past  and 
present  members  of  the  English  Army  and  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  who, 
sickened  at  the  atrocious  acts  they  were  called  upon  to  perform  and  witness, 
either  resigned  their  commissions  or  now  stand  ready  to  sacrifice  their  careers 
in  the  Interest  of  humanity  and  Justice. 

The  issue  now  has  been  clearly  made  and  formally  submitted  to  the  people  of 
tjhe  United  States  and  the  world  by  the  official  reports  of  the  American  Com- 
mission on  Irish  Independence  and  the  formal  reply  of  Hon.  Ian  MacPherson, 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  representing  Great  Britain  in  the  controversy.  We 
respectfully  submit,  not  only  in  justice  to  the  character  of  the  signers  of  our 
original  report,  which  we  assert  to  have  been  unjustly  and  maliciously  as- 
sailed, but  to  the  cause  of  a  righteous  and  enduring  peace,  that  unless  the 
English  Government  qulcltly  agrees  to  the  institution  of  an  impartial  court  of 
inquiry  by  the  peace  conference  its  case  should  go  by  default  and  England  must 
stand  convicted  by  thinking  mankind  as  a  cruel  jnarauder  of  human  rights  and 
the  one  remaining  government  of  the  world  imposing  its  rule  upon  others  by 
force  of  arms  and  exploiting  weaker  peoples  by  ugly  might  alone. 

Fbank  p.  Walsh, 
Chairman  American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 

New  York,  August  4,  1919, 

[Copy  of  cablegram.l 

New  York,  August  8,  1919, 
Ian  MacPherson, 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 

Dublin  Castle^  Dublin,  Ireland: 

Am  forwarding  you  by  mall  to-day  reply  to  your  statement  denying  facts  set 
forth  In  report  of  American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence,  dated  June  3, 
1919,  so  that  you  may  be  advised.  Meantime  I  can  not  overlook  the  Issue  of 
personal  veracity  and  honor  which  you  have  Injected  Into  the  controversy. 
This  is  to  inform  you  that  unless  you  Immediately  join  In  request  for  appoint- 
ment of  Impartial  committee  of  Inquiry  by  the  peace  conference  I  shall  publicly 
stigmatize  you  as  a  falsifier  and  your  answer  to  our  report  as  a  piece  of  willful 
mendacity  on  the  part  of  a  high  official  unparalleled  in  the  field  of  crooked 
politics. 

Frank  P.  Walsh, 
Chairman  American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  want  to  say,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator 
Fall,  that  we  will  be  very  glad  to  accede  to  whatever  is  the  pleasure 
of  this  committee. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  want  nothing  secret,  Mr. 
Walsh. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea.  Neither  do  we  want  any- 
thing secret.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  certain  elements  about 
it  that  we  thought  thev  would  prefer  to  have  held  confidential. 

Senator  Johnson  01  California.  They  were  our  delegates,  were 
they  not? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes ;  and  we  claim,  and  I  presented  a  legal  argument 
to  Secretary  Lansing  on  the  proposition,  that  they  had  in  no  way 
divested  themselves  of  their  official  character;  that  they  were  sent 
over  there  for  this  purpose;   that  they  not  only  had  the  right  to 
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attend  to  the  matter  in  hand,  but  that  they  had  the  right  to  hear 
any  representative  American  citizen  in  any  sort  of  representative 
capacity  that  had  anything  to  present.  We  will  be  glad  to  submit 
these  documents  under  whatever  rules  you  may  be  pleased  to  make. 
(Subsequently  the  committee  ordered  the  confidential  documents 
to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record,  and  they  are  here  printed,  as 
follows:) 

Interview  Between  President  Wilson  and  Messrs.  Edward  F.  Dunne  and 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  at  the  President's  House,  11  Place  Des  Etats  Unis,  Paris, 
Wednesday,  June  11,  1919. 

Mr.  Walsh  and  Gov.  Dunne  called  upon  the  President  by  appointment  at  2.15  p.  m. 
Gov.  Dunne  started  by  saying  that  Mr.  Walsh  would  open  the  case  (x)nceming  which 
we  called. 

Mr.  Walsh  stated  to  the  President  that  we  had  come  to  see  him  to  ask  him  if  he  would 
not  secure  a  hearing  for  us  before  the  "Big  Four,*'  or  whatever  other  committee  might 
be  delegated  to  hear  the  case  of  Ireland.  That  we  had  made  a  formal  request  of  Mr. 
Lansing  for  safe  conduct  for  Messrs.  de  Valera,  Griffith,  and  Plunkett,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  him  to  the  e£fect  that  it  would  be  futile  to  make  the 
request.  The  President  intemipted  Mr.  WaHi  and  said,  ''That  is  an  official  request, 
Mr.  Walsh."  Mr.  Walsh  stated  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  disentangle  this  official 
and  unofficial  business.  He  said,  "What  I  am  talking  about  is  the  denial  of  our 
request  that  the  Americans  should  intervene  to  get  the  MJe  conducts  for  these  men. " 
The  President  said,  "Well,  of  course,  since  tnat  time,  gentlemen,  you  know  the 
Senate  has  passed  a  resolution  upon  the  subject."  Mr.  Walsh  said,  'Well,  the  point 
of  our  request  to-day  is  that  if  we  are  to  assume  that  these  men  are  not  &:oiug  to  be 
allowed  to  come  here,  then  we  want  to  advise  you  that  the  people  of  Irelanaare  in 
actual  physical  captivity;  that  those  who  would  speak  for  tnem  are  not  allowed  to 
come  here,  and  are  restrained  by  the  force  of  an  army  of  occupation  which  is  now 
occupying  the  country." 

We  called  the  attention  of  the  President  to  the  fact  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
there  was  a  home-rule  bill  signed  by  the  King  and  which  ought  to  have  been  put  in 
operation,  but  in  violation  of  their  so-called  English  law,  it  was  not  put  into  operation. 
Later  the  time  for  its  operation  was  extended  for  a  year,  and  later  again  it  was  extended 
until  after  the  war.  Lloyd-George  then  ^ve  out  a  formal  call  for  a  convention.  The 
convention  was  organized  under  the  chairman^p  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  It  began 
to  reach  a  stage  where  it  looked  as  though  there  was  going  to  be  an  agreement ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  when  the  Irish  get  together,  north  and  south,  they  always  almost  agree. 
When  Lloyd-George  saw  there  was  ^oing  to  be  an  agreement,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
convention  stating,  among  other  things,  that  the  Ens:liBh  Government  would  recog- 
nize nothing  which  they  did  that  might  interfere  with  the  existing  system  of  taxa- 
tion and  conduct  of  the  array.  This  meant  that  no  matter  what  the  convention  did, 
England  could  still  exploit  Ireland  and  keep  her  under  subjection  by  her  army  of 
occupation. 

Mr.  Walsh  further  stated  that  England  now  has  a  blockade  against  Ireland  as  effective 
as  the  Allies  had  against  the  Central  Powers;  that  it  amoimts  to  an  impost  upon  every 
bite  of  food  that  the  people  of  Ireland  bring  in  from  the  outside,  ana  on  everything 
that  they  ship  outside  the  island.  Mr.  Wa6h  told  the  President  that  no  ehipi  were 
allowed  to  touch  at  any  port,  trans-Atlantic,  that  the  country  could  not  trade  with  the 
United  States  or  other  countries,  and  other  countries  could  not  trade  with  it.  That 
Ireland  was  the  most  lawabiding  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  a  great  respect 
for  law  and  order  and  the  rights  of  private  property,  but  that  unless  some  relief  was 
given-that  the  workers  there  would  have,  in  self-defense,  to  set  ufp  Soviet  govemmenrts 
or  do  something  else  to  relieve  the  situation. 

The  President  said,  ^' Of  course,  you  should  understand  that  no  small  nation  of  any 
kind  has  yet  appeared  before  the  Committee  of  Four,  and  there  is  an  agreement 
among  the  Committee  of  Four  that  none  can  come  unless  unanimous  consent  is  given 
by  the  whole  committee. " 

Gov.  Dunne  addressed  the  President,  and  said:  "Has  no  small  nation  complaining 
of  injustice  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  victor  nations  ever  appeared  as  yet?  "  The  Presi- 
dent said,  "There  is  no  nation  that  has  had  its  right  considered  by  the  peace  confer- 
ence except  those  that  were  actually  concerned  in  the  war.  We  have  not  attempted 
to  inquire  into  ancient  wrongs. " 

Mr.  Walsh  then  said,  "Mr.  President,  it  is  the  present  injustice^  and  the  guerilla 
warfare  that  now  exists,  that  we  think  should  receive  consideration.  Suppose  we 
present  a  case  of  this  kind,  a  country  in  which  a  state  of  war  actually  exists.    Do  you 
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mean  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  you  would  just  close  the  matter  and  let  the  war  jjo 
on?"  The  President  replied,  "I  am  only  one  of  this  conference,  why  should  this 
whole  thing  be  left  to  me?"  Mr.  Walsh  said,  "We  are  lea\ang  it  to  you,  Mr.  Prepi- 
dent,  because  you  are  the  commanding  figure  in  the  peace  conference,  and  because 
it  was  vou  who  raised  the  hopes  in  the  hearts  of  these  people  that  they  could  come  to 
you.  We  come  to  you  because  we  are  asking  you  to  use  your  powerful  influence 
with  the  other  members  of  the  committee  to  get  us  a  hearing. " 

Mr.  Walsh  further  said,  "In  my  conversations  with  the  representatives  of  the  Irish 
republic.  President  de  Valera  asked  me  to  ask  you  a  question.  I  will  read  from  your 
statements  at  the  time  we  entered  the  war. "    Mr.  Walsh  then  read  the  following: 

"Peace  should  rest  upon  the  rights  of  peoples,  not  on  the  rights  of  governments — 
the  rights  of  peoples,  great  and  small,  weak  or  powerful;  their  equal  right  to  freedom 
and  security  ana  self-government,  and  to  participation,  upon  fair  terms,  in  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  of  the  world. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦  #       '  #  « 

"It  is  the  principle  of  justice  to  all  peoples  and  nationalities,  and  their  right  to 
live  on  equal  terms  of  liberty  and  safety  with  one  another,  whether  they  be  strong 
or  weak.  Unless  this  principle  be  made  its  foundation,  no  part  of  the  structure  of 
international  justice  can  stand. 

"No  man,  no  group  of  men,  chose  these  to  be  the  issues  of  the  struggle.  They  are 
the  issues  of  it,  and  tney  must  be  settled  by  no  arrangement  or  compromise  or  adjust- 
ment of  interests,  but  definitely  and  once  for  all,  and  with  a  full  and  unequivocal 
acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  interest  of  the  weakest  is  as  safe  as  the  interest  of 
the  strongest.  ♦  *  ♦  The  impartial  justice  meted  out  must  involve  no  discrimina- 
tion between  those  to  whom  we  wish  to  be  iust  and  those  to  whom  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  just.  It  must  be  justice  that  plays  no  favorites  and  knows  no  standards  but  the 
equal  rights  of  the  several  peoples  concerned." 

Mr.  Walsh  continued:  "Now,  then,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  De  Valera  asked  me  to  aay 
to  you — ^inasmuch  as  you  state  these  are  the  issues;  that  there  must  be  no  arrangement 
or  compromise,  and  that  they  must  be  settled  definitely  and  once  for  all — ^to  ask  you 
now  wnere  is  the  place  to  settle  them  definitely,  once  for  all,  and  how  shall  his  people 
do  it.  Now  that  he  is  to  be  denied  the  right  to  come  here  by  England,  and  you  tell 
us  now  that  we  can  not  appear,  in  effect,  before  the  peace  conference,  he  asks  this 
question,  and  I  ask  you.  where  will  he  go?  Where  shall  hk  people  go?  If  it  is  to 
be  settled  definitely  and  once  for  all,  and  you  say  that  the  issue  is  made — and  we 
agree  with  you  that  it  is  made — now,  where  is  it  to  be  settled  definitely  and  once 
for  all?" 

The  President  said,  "Mr.  Walsh,  do  you  think  that  any  considerable  number  of 
people,  when  they  read  my  declarations,  thought  that  these  settlements  were  to  be 
maae  at  some  particular  place,  automatically,  immediately?"  Mr.  Walsh  replied, 
"Mr.  President,  I  can  speak  first  for  myself.  When  I  read  it,  I  believed  you  meant 
Ireland.  I  believe  that  practically  all  the  people  in  Ireland  believed  that,  and  all 
that  I  have  met  of  our  own  people  believed  it." 

Mr.  Walsh  continued,  "Mr.  President,  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  understand  the  Irish 
situation."  The  Prudent  replied:  "If  you  think  I  do  not  understand  the  Irish 
question,  what  did  you  come  to  me  about  it  for?"  Mr.  Walsh  repUed:  "I  do  not 
mean,  Mr.  President,  that  yon  do  not  understand  the  general  history  of  Ireland,  but 
I  do  say  that  you  do  not  know  what  ia  going  on  in  Ireland  to-day;  that  is,  its  exploita- 
tion by  England,  the  shooting  down  of  its  people  in  the  streets,  the  sea  blockade 
which  England  has  in  force  against  it — in  short — all  of  the  atrocities  that  are  being 

Practiced  upon  its  citizens  at  this  very  moment."  The  President  said,  "Of  course, 
do  not  claim  to  know  the  local  and  specific  matters  referred  to."  Mr.  Walsh  said, 
"I  believe  you  received  an  invitation  to  go  to  Ireland.  I  think  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  for  yourself  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world  if  you  accepted  that  invitation.  The 
people  would  be  delighted  if  you  went  to  Ireland,  and  get  an  understanding  of  the 
situation  at  first  hand." 

The  President  said:  "Now,  Walsh,  if  it  is  your  intention  to  go  back  to  America  and 
try  to  put  me  in  bad,  I  am  going  to  say  when  I  go  back  that  we  were  well  on  the  way 
of  getting  Mr.  De  Valera  and  his  associates  over  here;  we  were  well  on  the  way,  when 
you  made  it  so  difficult  by  your  speeches  in  Ireland  that  we  could  not  do  it;  that  it 
was  you  gentlemen  who  kicked  over  the  apple  cart." 

Mr.  Walsh  replied,  "Mr.  President,  have  you  read  the  statement  made  Ia'  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  both  officially  speaking  for  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  in  which  they 
stated  that  it  was  not  his  intention,  and  never  had  been,  to  grant  safe  conducts  to 
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these  men,  and  that  it  was  his  purpose,  in  having  an  interview  with  us  after  we  came 
back  fro  a  Ireland,  to  state  the  'Ejiglish  case'  to  the  American  press  representatives 
and  serve  England  and  not  serve  the  people  whom  we  were  representing  over  here. 
Did  you  read  that?" 

The  President  said,  ''Now,  Walsh,  I  am  not  Roing  to  discuss  anything  that  was  said 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons  or  House  ofLoj^s,  except  to  say  this,  that  I  was 
making  an  eflfort,  and  Col.  House  was  making  an  effort,  and  that  we  thought  we  were 
well  on  the  way  of  getting  de  Valera  and  his  associates  over  here,  but  the  speeches 
of  you  gentlemen  gave  sucn  offense  that  the  whole  thing  had  to  be  abandoned.** 

Mr.  Walsh  said,  "Mr.  Ih'esident.  I  have  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lansing,  to  which 
we  have  received  no  reply,  asking  him  what  were  the  utterances  that  offended  these 
gentlemen,  and  who  were  the  persons  who  were  offended.  Perhaps  you  may  be  able. 
Mr.  President,  to  answer  it.    Was  it  Mr.  Lloyd-George?** 

The  President  said,  "I  have  not  said  anything  about  Mr.  Lloyd-George.**  Mr. 
Walsh  said,  *' Who  was  it,  then,  to  whom  we  gave  offense?'*  The  President  replied, 
**Well,  I  would  say  that  you  offended  the  whole  British  Government."  Mr.  Walsh 
then  said,  ''Well,  then,  you  do  not  accept  what  Mr.  Lloyd-George  said  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  not  going  to  allow  them  over  in  any  event? '*  The  President  said,  "Mr. 
Walsh,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  Mr.  Lloyd-George.** 

Mr.  Walsh  said,  "Would  you  be  good  enough  to  see  the  gentlemen  who  were  offended, 
and  if  that  was  what  stood  in  the  way,  if  two  others  womd  come  before  them  that  had 
not  given  such  offense,  would  they  answer  their  request?'*  The  President  said 
"There  is  no  use  discussing  that;  I  don't  know  what  the  British  Government  would 
say.  and  I  have  said  all  I  can  say  on  the  subject.** 

The  President  continued,  "I  want  you  gentl  nen  to  understand  that  our  position 
is  this:  That  we  are  dealing  officially  with  these  Governments.  You  would  not  want 
us  to  make  representations  or  engage  in  an  effort  that  might  involve  the  sending  of 
troops  into  Europe,  and  I  know  that  our  people  would  not  want  that.  What  I  am 
saying  to  you  is  that  we  can  not,  and  imder  no  circumstances  could  we  have  at  any 
time  since  we  have  been  here,  do  anything  in  this  matter  of  an  official  nature;  but  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  I  have  the  deepest  sympathy  for  Ireland  and  her  people  and 
her  cause.  I  know  I  speak  for  the  others  when  I  say  that  all  we  could  do  unofficially  we 
have  been  doin^  and  will  do.*' 

Mr.  Walsh  said,  "In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  may  I  ask  if 
any  of  your  efforts  have  been  directed  toward  anything  except  securing  to  these 
people  the  right  of  self  determination,  and  thQ  right  to  have  a  free  government  just 
like  the  Goyemment  of  the  United  States?"  The  President  said,  '*What  I  will  say 
to  you  is  this:  That  vou  know  the  lines  that  we  were  discussinjf.''- 

Mr.  Walsh  siad,  '^Mr.  President,  the  IriBh  people  believe  in  these  principles  that 
you  laid  down,  and  believe  that  they  come  whclly  within  the  description  of  a  people 
whose  people  have  determined  their  own  rights  with  reference  to  their  government. 
And  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact:  That  no  mediations  or  negotiations  or 
intercourse  with  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  can  possibly  accomplish  any- 
thing at  this  time.  We  do  not  desire  to  have  any,  and  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  we 
do  not  desire  anyone  else  to  have  any  for  us.  The  attitude  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment is  this:  Bv  force  of  arms,  by  an  army  of  occupation  in  Ireland,  it  is  assuming  to 
legislate  for  Ireland.  It  can  do  anything  to  Ireland  or  for  Ireland  that  its  might  gives 
it  the  power  to  do.  So  that  if  England  has  anything  that  it  thinks  is  good  for  the 
Irish  people  it  has  the  power  to  impose  it  at  once.  In  addition  to  this  the  Irish  people 
have  a  right  to  say,  'We  will  die  oefore  we  will  live  under  any  such  law.'  So  that 
no  discussion  or  mediation  or  negotiation  that  you  or  anybody  else  would  have  with 
the  representatives  of  the  English  Grovemment  could  do  anything  for  Ireland.  Mr. 
President,  you  mentioned  having  your  attention  called  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  requesting  safe  conducts  for  Messrs.  de  Valera,  Griffith,  and 
Plunkett.'*  The  President  said,  "Yes;  you  saw  that."  Mr.  Walsh  said,  "Yes;  but 
I  only  saw  the  newspaper  text  of  it ;  we  wired  for  the  text  and  did  not  get  it. "  "  Well , '  * 
the  President  said,  "I  saw  that;  we  have  been  advised  of  it."  Mr.  Walsh  said,  "Mr. 
President,  what  action  do  you  propose  to  take  on  the  request  of  the  Senate?  "  The 
President  replied,  "That  is  a  matter  that  has  not  yet  been  taken  up  by  our  full  con- 
ference." 

Mr.  Walsh  said,  "Now,  then,  we  should  direct  our  efforts,  as  I  understand  it,  to  the 
other  rei^resentatives  on  the  committee  of  four  and  see  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  get  this  hearing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  be  unanimous?"  Gov.  Dunne  interjected  at 
this  point  and  said,  "That  would  include  calling  upon  Mr.  Lloyd-George?"  Mr. 
Walen  said,  "Not  necessarily."  To  the  President  Mr.  Walsh  said,  "If  we  are  not 
allowed  to  meet  you,  how  would  you  suggest  that  this  or  any  similar  matter  could  get 
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before  your  Committee  of  Four?"    "Well,"  said  the  President,  "I  know  of  no  way 
except  to  take  it  up  with  them  individually:*' 

Mr.  Walsh  said  to  the  President.  "Mr.  President,  when  you  uttered  those  words 
declaring  that  all  nations  had  a  right  to  self-^termination;  that  it  was  an  issue  that 
had  to  be  settled  and  once  for  all.  and  settled  ob  the  side  of  justice — those  expressions 
I  have  read  to  you — you  voiced  the  aspirations  of  countless  millions  of  people  that  had 
been  saying  them  to  each  other,  and  begging  governments  that  oppressed  them  to 
recognize  them.  When  you.  as  the  head  of  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world, 
uttered  them,  and  they  received  the  assent  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  nations, 
it  became  a  fact,  Mr.  President.  These  people  are  imbued  with  the  principle.  They 
may  be  killed  trying  to  vindicate  it,  but  they  can  no  longer  be  kept  in  subjection  by 
the  action  of  diplomats,  government  officials,  or  even  governments.  They  are  free 
now. ''  The  President  said:  "You  have  touched  on  the  gre^t  metaphysical  tragedy 
of  to-day.  My  words  have  raised  hope  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  people.  It  is  my 
wish  that  they  have  that;  but  could  you  imagine  that  you  could  revolutionize  the 
world  at  once,  could  you  imagine  that  those  peoples  could  come  into  that  at  once?  " 
Mr.  Walsh  replied.  "  I  can  imagine  them,  if  anyone  denied  it,  struggling  to  come  into  it 
at  once,  if  it  were  denied  in  the  place  where  they  expected  they  were  to  have  it  come 
and  to  have  it  settled  definitely  once  and  for  all. " 

The  President  said.  "  When  I  gave  utterance  to  those  words,  I  said  them  without  the 
knowledge  that  nationalities  existed,  which  are  coming  to  us  day  after  day.  Of  course, 
Ireland's  case,  from  the  point  of  view  of  population,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  strug- 
gle it  has  made,  from  the  point  of  interest  that  it  has  excited  in  the  world,  and  especi- 
ally among  our  own  people,  whom  I  am  anxious  to  serve,  is  the  outstanding  oa^e  of  a 
small  nationality.  You  do  not  know  and  can  not  appreciate  the  anxieties  that  I  have 
experienced  as  the  result  of  these  many  millions  of  people  having  their  hopes  raised 
by  what  I  have  said.  For  instance,  time  after  time  I  raise  a  question  here  in  accord- 
ance with  these  principles,  and  I  am  met  with  the  statement  that  Great  Britain  or 
France  or  some  of  the  other  countries  have  entered  into  a  solemn  treaty  obligation. 
I  tell  them  but  it  was  not  in  accord  with  justice  and  humanity;  and  then  they  tell 
me  that  the  breaking  of  treaties  is  what  has  brought  on  the  greater  part  of  the  wars 
that  have  been  waged  in  the  world.  No  one  knows  the  feelings  that  are  inside  of 
me  while  I  am  meeting  with  these  pe  )ple  and  discussing  these  things,  and  as  these 
thin^  that  have  been  said  here  go  over  and  over  in  my  mind  I  feel  it  m-^st  profoundly. 
It  distre^wes  me.  But  I  believe,  as  you  gentlemen  do,  in  Divine  Providence,  and  I 
am  in  His  hands,  and  I  don't  care  what  happens  me  individually.  I  believe  these 
things  and  I  know  that  countless  millions  of  other  people  believe  them. " 

Gov.  Dunne  said:  '*Mr.  President,  do  you  know  that  the  addresses  made  by  us  in 
Ireland,  which  you  say  have  given  offense  to  the  British  authorities,  were  along  these 

nes:  That  we  had  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  republican  form  of  government  in 
America  for  many  years,  and  that  we  had  grown  groat  and  prosperous  as  a  republic; 
that  we  were  pleased  to  note  that  they  had  in  a  fairly  held  election  determined  that 
they  desired  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  tliat  we  congratulated  them  upon 
their  choice  and  hoped  that  their  aspirations  would  be  consummated,  the  very  same 
sentiments  that  we  had  always  held  and  thought  in  America,  and  to  which  the  people 
of  Ireland  had  responded?" 

The  President  replied,  "Yes,  Gov.  Dimne,  but  suppose  that  during  our  war  of  the 
rebellion  an  Englishman  had  det^lared  that  the  Soutn  had  a  right  to  secede,  or  sided 
with  the  South,  nobody  would  have  criticized  him  for  that;  but  suppose  that  he  had 
gone  into  the  South  whale  the  rebellion  was  going  on  or  inmied lately  oef ore  the  rebel- 
lion, would  not  our  Government  have  said  that  he  was  fomenting  the  rebellion?" 

Gov.  Dunne  said:  "There  is  no  parallel  here.  Here  is  a  people  who,  after  the 
armistice,  held  an  election  under  the  forms  and  securities  of  British  law,  and  declared 
for  a  republic,  and  I  don't  believe  the  cases  are  in  any  way  similar." 

Mr.  Walsh  then  interjected:  "If  you  are  drawing  that  comparison  between  the 
Southern  States  attempting  the  exercise  of  that  called  'the  right  of  secession '  and  the 
case  of  Ireland,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  1  do  not  see  the  parallel.  Would  you  please 
state  in  what  way  the  cases  are  similar?" 

Mr.  Walsh  continued:  "Of  course,  Ireland  has  a  separate  nationality;  it  is  a  nation 
that  has  always  asserted  its  nationhood  except  when  repressed  by  overwhelming 
force,"  and  then  asked  the  President  where  the  parallel  was.  The  President  replied 
that  he  did  not  say  it  was  a  parallel  cape. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  interview  the  President  said:  "I  wish  that  you  would 
bear  in  mind  that  1  came  here  with  very  high  hopes  of  carrjdng  out  the  principles 
as  they  were  laid  down.  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  all  I  came  after.  I  should  say — 
I  should  say  that  there  was  a  great  deal — no.  1  will  put  it  this  way — there  were  a  lot 
of  things  that  1  hoped  for  but  did  not  get." 
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Mr.  Walsh.  Now,  when  we  went  over  there  we  expected  to  meet  this 
situation :  The  President  had  said  this  fight  was  for  the  right  of  small 
nations  to  control  their  own  lives  and  to  govern  themselves.  He  said 
that  the  issue  was  not  made  by  men  or  women,  but  was  made  by 
events ;  that  this  principle  was  to  apply  to  those  whom  we  did  not 
like  as  well  as  to  those  whom  we  did  liKe ;  that  there  was  to  be  a  peace 
conference  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  that  that  conference  was  to 
be  composed  not  of  diplomats,  as  such  conferences  had  been  before, 
not  of  statesmen,  not  of  governments,  but  of  peoples  through  their 
representatives;  and  so  these  people,  meeting  in  race  convention,  a 
homogenous  people  with  their  boundaries  fixed  by  God  himself,  by 
the  sea,  a  people  who  had  retained  their  culture  through  the  cen* 
turies,  a  people  who  had  maintained  their  social  institutions  in  spite 
of  all  sorts  of  repression  of  armies  of  occupation,  aye,  may  I  say,  a 
people  who  shed  their  most  precious  blood  at  least  once  every  genera- 
tion in  an  attempt  to  repel  the  invader  who  was  occupying  their 
country — these  people  met  in  race  convention  and  sent  us  as  their 
representatives  to  the  peace  conference,  and  we  believed  that  when 
we  got  there  we  would  find  a  conference  of  delegates.  These  people 
had  held  a  plebescite  in  December  under  the  forms  of  English  la^v, 
under  every  disadvantaj^  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  and  by 
an  overwhelming  majoritv  had  agreed  to  come  under  these  princi- 
ples for  which  so  many  of  our  soldiers  died.  When  they  did  it  they 
separated  from  England.    They  refused  to  go  to  Westminster. 

They  set  up  their  own  congress,  and  I  want  to  sa^  to  you  gentle- 
men, because  I  speak  here  as  an  American  of  America,  that  1  give 
the  American  thought  when  I  say  as  an  American  of  Irish  blood  that 
if  the  great  test  was  put  between  America  and  any  other  nation  upon 
this  earth,  including  the  one  for  which  we  have  so  deep  a  sentimental 
attachment,  that  we  would  see  Ireland  go  to  the  f atnomless  depths 
of  the  sea  and  disappear  as  compared  to  our  own  countrv,  but  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  when  these  men  separated  from  England, 
when  this  Irish  people  separated  from  England,  they  separated 
forever.  [Applause.]  They  have  a  volunteer  army  of  200,000 
trained  men,  not  well  equipped,  of  course,  but  none  wUl  say  in  this 

Sresence  that  they  will  not  go  out  with  their  rude  weapons  and 
ght  to  the  death,  because  men  are  doing  it  in  India,  where  women 
and  children  are  being  bombed.  They  are  doing  it 'in  Egypt,  where 
villages  are  being  ravaged  and  people  are  being  killed  on  tne  street. 
Thev  are  doing  it  in  20  different  countries  among  20  different  groups 
at  the  very  time  that  peace  was  signed.  So  we  believed  that  under 
the  declaration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  we  would 
present  our  case,  we  would  show  that  Ireland  came  strictly  within 
the  definition  which  he  gave  and  that  automatically  Ireland  would 
have  the  right  to  self-determination.  But  we  found  no  such  body 
in  Paris.  We  found  that  70  men  or  more  had  assembled  there;  that 
immediately  upon  assembling  they  had  abrogated  all  their  rights. 

They  were  like  the  minority  stockholders  in  a  corporation  that 
appointed  a  board  of  directors,  and  they  appointed  a  board  of 
directors  of  10.  The  main  body  had  met  only  four  times  in  session 
up  to  the  time  we  left  Paris.  They  appointed  a  board  of  directors  of 
10.  That  board  of  directors  appointed  a  committee  of  four.  One 
of  them  was  foimd  to  have  no  influence  and  was  set  aside,  so  they 
got  down  to  a  committee  of  three.    We  found  that  there  was  no  small 
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nation  given  a  hearing  before  that  board.  We  found  that  there  was 
no  abstract  right  contended  for  by  any  small  nation  laid  down  as 
the  principle  of  action  by  that  committee  of  three.  And  from  now 
on  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument  we  will  call  them  the  Big  Three 
instead  of  the  JBig  Four. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  present  over  there,  Mr. 
Walsh? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Senator,  I  hung  around  the  Hotel  Crillon  until 
I  wore  out  several  pairs  of  shoes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that 
you  arespeaking  from  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  am  speaking  from  personal  knowledge,  and  I  am 
putting  so  much  "  I "  m  this  case  that  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
a  witness  or  an  advocate  or  what  I  am  here ;  but  I  was  there,  and  the 
record  shows  at  least  thepart  that  I  took. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  ask  you  a 
question  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  indeed,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandeges.  Of  how  many  i)eople  did  this  board  of  di- 
rewctors,  as  you  call  it,  consist  at  the  time  you  were  corresponding 
with  them  with  a  view  of  getting  the  case  oi  Ireland  laid  before  the 
peace  conference? 

Mr.  Walsh.  There  were  10  of  the  board  of  directors,  but  it  hac 
vanished  down  to  3.  I  am  just  giving  my  view  of  it,  of  course,  as  I 
looked  at  it  at  first  hand,  in  a  sort  of  a  way.  We  were  Kansas  City 
and  Chicago  diplomats,  not  Parisian  diplomats.  We  had  to  take  it 
as  we  glanced  at  it,  and  we  found  that  committee  of  three.  Of 
course,  Japan  could  have  sat  in  there,  but  it  was  the  joke  of  Paris, 
"  What  are  the  Japs  going  to  do  ?"  The  other  members  were  wishing 
to  the  Almighty  that  they  would  do  something  besides  just  sit  there 
and  blink;  but  England  had  winked  e^t  Japan,  of  course.  Japan 
went  in  there  under  that  broad  plan,  the  equality  of  Nations,  the 
equal  recognition  of  all  nationals ;  but  Japan  already  had  her  secret 
treaty,  she  already  had  her  understanding.  She  did  not  need  to  be 
there.  What  she  wanted  was  to  maintain  her  grasp  on  Korea  and  to 
get  Shantung.    Of  course  she  dropped  out.    She  was  well  attended  to. 

Now,  instead  of  dealing  with  small  nations  over  there  they  dealt^ 
with  reparations,  they  dealt  with  indemnities,  they  divided  up  terri- 
tories, they  created  new  nationalities,  some  of  them,  I  understand,  by 
mistake.  They  drew  lines  and  sometimes  did  not  know  what  countrv 
some  of  these  nationals  were  put  into.  Around  that  place  were  all 
of  these  peoples  trying  to  get  a  voice.  I  believe  that  had  we  had  a 
little  more  practical  statesmanship  we  might  have  organized  the 
small  nations  of  the  world  on  the  principles  of  the  14  points  and 
started  put  and  won  it  for  the  world.  I  really  do  [applause] ;  be- 
cause the  Lithuanians  were  there,  the  Arabians  were  there,  the  Chi- 
nese were  there,  the  Esthonians  were  there,  the  Greorgia  republicans 
were  there,  the  East  Indians  were  there,  and  all  the  others  were 
there.  They  called  at  the  headquarters  of  the  American  commission, 
to  find  out  horn  us  what  was  the  reason  why  the  14  points  were  not 
beijig  applied.  So  after  thev  finished  this  work  as  far  as  it  could  be 
finished — the  departure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  put  an 
end  to  it — we  applied  to  the  "  Big  Three."    I  am  not  going  into  our 
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correspondence,  but  I  ttIU  say  this,  that  they  said  that  unofficially 
they  loved  us,  but  officially  they  were  ready  to  jump  out  of  the  win- 
dow when  we  came  in.  I  do  not  know  what  they  were  afraid  of. 
Surely  they  were  not  afraid  of  England.  Let  them  look  at  Ireland. 
Nine  hundred  soldiers  held  off  40,000  for  over  a  week.  Let  them 
look  back  to  the  history  of  our  own  country  that  fought  so  well 
against  unequal  odds.  Surely  it  was  not  fear.  But  as  I  say,  un- 
officially they  loved  us,  but  officially,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  do  not 
believe  they  liked  to  see  us  come  into  the  Crillon  Hotel. 

In  the  interviews  which  we  are  now  to  submit  under  the  request 
of  this  committee  we  will  give  the  interviews  that  we  had  with  all 
these  gentlemen.  Our  correspondence  will  show — I  want  to  speak 
plainly — how  they  dodged  us.  It  would  have  been,  I  may  say,  more 
agreeable  to  us  and  would  have  called  for  our  admiration  to  a  greater 
extent  if  thev  had  just  said,  "  We  don't  want  to  have  anythinj^  to 
do  with  you'';  but  they  did  not  do  that.  They  recognized  us  ]ust 
as  far  as  they  could  unofficially,  and  we  claim,  of  course,  officially. 
So  when  the  thing  broke  up 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Walsh,  I  suppose  there  must  have  been  some 
one,  aside  from  the  American  delegation,  that  was  objecting  to  your 
being  heard,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Oh,  yes;  let  me  tell  you.  Let  me  say  this.  Senator 
Borah,  as  it  will  appear  here,  that  we  were  prevented  from  being 
heard  by  the  representative  of  George  V  directly,  for  this  reason, 
because  now  as  I  study  this  covenant  of  the  league  I  see  many 
angles  that  I  did  not  see  before,  and  I  recall  that  when  that  com- 
mittee of  four  went  into  session  to  settle  the  fate  of  the  whole 
world  they  agreed  that  they  would  not  bear  anyone  except  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  we  were  the  people — ^that  is,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Irish  race ;  when  I  say  "  we ''  I  mean  the  representatives 
of  these  other  races— that  had  the  great  concern. 

Now,  when  that  committee  adjourned  by  the  departure  of  the 
President,  we  foi*  the  first  time  got  the  league  of  nations.  I  say 
here  now,  and  I  want  to  put  it  in  this  record,  that  that  league  of 
nations  was  never  assented  to,  even  by  the  ones  who  signed  it,  in 
the  sense  that  we  understand  it.  Anyone  who  was  present  at  the 
Quay  d'Orsai  when  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  was  so 
splendidly  and  dramatically  read  by  our  President,  and  has  seen 
them  jumping  up  all  over  the  room,  wanting  to  say  a  word — ^you 
could  not  tell  who  they  were — but  Clemenceau,  the  lion  of  France, 
blandly  said,  "There  being  no  objection,  the  covenant  of  the  league 
is  agreed  to."  We  used  to  have  what  we  called  mob  primaries  out 
in  Missouri,  and  I  guess  some  of  you  gentlemen  had  them,  where 
the  chair  would  recognize  only  one  man  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
10  to  bring  in  a  list  of  delegates  to  attend  the  convention,  and  the 
committee  of  10  always  returned  with  a  list  containing  their  owxx 
names,  and  then  the  meeting  adjourned.    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  speak  of  these  interviews  you  had.  Did 
you  have  a  stenographer  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No  ;  we  did  not  have  a  stenographer,  but  the  minute 
we  came  away,  every  time,  we  dictated  to  a  stenographer  what  had 
occurred  in  the  conference;  and  in  the  last  one,  the  one  with  the 
President,  I  had  a  gentleman  present  who,  of  course,  could  be  a 
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witness,  and  there  were  two  of  us,  Gov.  Dunne  and  myself,  and  we 
immediately  dictated  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  any 
dispute  about  the  facts.  If  so  we  would  like  to  appear  before  this 
committee  again,  and  perhaps  point  but  logically  other  things  that 
coincide  exactly  with  what  was  said  in  that  interview. 

Now,  as  I  say,  I  was  for  a  league  of  nations  such  as  I  have  tried 
to  set  out  here,  but  I  was  willing  to  take  a  bad  league  of  nations. 
I  was  willing  to  take  one  that  was  not  a  good  league  of  nations. 
I  had  gotten  the  French  thought — the  thought  of  France — ^that  this 
is  a  rotten  covenant  for  a  league  of  nations;  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  start  unless  you  have  some  sort  of  a  league,  and  you  can  not  have 
a  robust  and  a  good  league  by  strangling  it  to  death  in  infancy. 
I  had  a  good  deal  of  that  thought.  I  studied  that  league  covenant 
coming  back  on  the  boat,  and  having  studied  that  league  covenant 
I  say,  so  far  as  my  limited  capacity  goes  and  my  ability  to  under- 
stand it,  it  is  not  a  league  of  nations  to  prevent  war,  but  it  is  a 
league  of  nations  to  foment  war;  it  is  a  league  of  nations  to  put 
the  shackles  of  injustice  on  almost  half  the  people  of  the  world; 
to  embroil  us  in  wars  and  in  contests  such  as  our  country  has  never 
known  before. 

In  order  to  be  plain — it  is  with  regret  that  I  will  send  my 
resignation  to  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  coincidentally  with 
the  little  effort  I  am  making  to-day — I  hate  to  say  it,  but  I  say 
that  that  whole  covenant  of  the  league  is  so  shot  through  with 
injustice,  that  the  subtle  European  minds  have  so  covertljr  and 
successfully  planted  their  ideals  in  it  in  contradiction  to  the  ideals 
of  the  American  people,  that  no  interpretation  and  no  amendment 
can  make  it  an  honest  document.    [Applause.] 

Now,  if  I  may  be  indulged  for  a  moment,  about  this  league,  we 
have  a  certain  concept.  We  have  been  reproached  for  feing  a 
material  people.  Over  there  I  saw  a  cartoon  that  hurt  my  feelings, 
portraying  America  something  like  Davenport's  cartoons  used  to 
do,  with  dollar  marks  all  over  Uncle  Sam's  clothes.  We  have  been 
criticized  for  being  chasers  of  the  almighty  dollar  and  for  not 
having  the  high  spirit  that  ought  to  animate  people. 

Senator  Knox.  That  cartoon  represented  the  dollars  they 
wanted. 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  represented  the  dollars  they  wanted;  very  good. 
But  that  criticism,  as  I  say,  is  being  made,  Mr.  Senator.  Now 
we  have  certain  ideals.  This  Government  was  founded  upon  them. 
We  believe  that  they  have  not  only  been  good  for  us,  but  they 
have  been  good  for  the  world.  The  great  contribution  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  made  to  this  war  was  in  his  declaration  upon  going 
into  the  war,  in  the  addresses  that  he  made  to  you  gentlemen  at 
different  times,  and  in  public;  because,  as  I  had  the  privilege  of 
telling  him,  when  he  made  those  declarations  of  the  right  of  every 
man  and  women  to  control  their  own  life  destinies,  he  said  what 
was  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  brains  of  countless  millions  of  people — 
all  of  them,  practically,  except  the  men  who  held  mastery.  He 
declared  principles  for  which  thousands  have  died  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  ignominious  deaths  upon,  the  scaffold,  foi^ 
which  coimtless  millions  have  served  time  in  jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries; and  are  doing  it,  I  may  add,  in  Ireland  to-day;  and  when 
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he  did  it^  be  gave  utterance  to  the  idea  that  set  the  world  free.  By 
your  action  m  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  you  may  cause 
the  butchery  of  many  more  thousands,  but  that  ideal  will  live.  The 
people  of  the  world  have  been  made  free,  and  they  have  been  made 
free  by  us ;  and  if  our  temporary  servants — or  representatives,  to 
be  more  polite,  because  we  have  no  rulers — forget  those  principles, 
then  by  tne  strength  of  our  intellects  and  by  the  power  given  by  the 
Constitution  of  wie  United  States  we  will  ^t  new  servants  and 
other  representatives  who  will  carry  those  principles  to  their  final 
consummation.    [Applause.] 

I  will  only  tr)'  to  urge  the  fundamentals  of  this  plan. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  time  of  the  hear- 
ing be  extended  indefinitely,  until  it  is  concluded. 

Senator  New.  I  second  that  motion. 

Senator  Faul,  It  is  the  first  chance  that  the  American  people 
have  had  for  a  hearing  anywhere,  as  I  understand,  except  m  the 
Senate.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  do  not  like  to  take  the  time. 

Senator  Fall.  Go  on. 

Senator  Moses.  Let  us  have  the  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Borah.  We  have  got  25  days. 

Mr.  Wadsh.  I  have  all  the  rest  of  my  life. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  so  have  the  rest  of  us,  too. 

Senator  Mosei^  May  we  have  a  vote  on  this  motion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

Senator  Fall.  I  make  that  motion  that  the  time  be  extended 
three  hours — extended  more,  if  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  The  motion  is  that  the  time  be  extended  three 
hours. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Before  we  vote  on  that  let  me  ask 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that  we  arranged 
to  hear  the  Greeks  to-dav  and  to  give  them  an  hour,  and  as  they 
have  come  here  from  a  long  distance,  I  feel  boimd  to  give  them 
that  hearing. 

Senator  Fall.  The  three  hours  additional  need  not  necessarily  be 
consecutive.  They  may  take  their  hour  and  then  we  may  continue 
this  hearing,  which  is  very  interesting  to  me. 

The  Chadiman.  Certainly.  There  is  no  need  of  a  motion  for 
that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  simply  wanted  to  ask  Judge  Cohalan  if  he 
wanted  three  hours  more. 

Judge  Cohalan.  We  would  like  it  very  much.  Mr.  Ryan  gave 
way,  and  he  has  first-hand  information.  Gov.  Dunne  gave  way. 
We  would  like  very  much  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  hear  the  Greeks  this  afternoon,  but  of 
course  it  would  involve  a  break  in  your  hearing.  We  can  take  it  up 
later. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  am  going  to  close  as  quickly  as  I  possibly  can. 
There  are  a  few  things  I  would  like  to  say  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Take  your  time,  Mr.  Walsh.  The  committee  are 
ready  to  hear  you.     [Applause.] 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  had  we  not  better  settle  this  by 
voting  on  my  motion  for  three  hours'  additional  hearing?  Then 
we  can  take  a  recess  and  hear  the  Greeks  later. 
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The  Chairman.  Certainly,  I  think  we  can  give  them  all  the  time 
they  want. 

Senator  Fall.  I  will  move  to  extend  the  time  again,  if  they  have 
not  completed. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  can  arrange  that.  We  have  other 
hearings,  and  of  course  we  must  maintain  our  engagements. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  can  run  these  hearings  into 
next  week. 

Senator  Borah.  We  can  go  ahead,  and  if  nobody  calls  time  on 
them,  they  will  not  need  to  stop. 

Senator  Fall.  Nobody  will  call  time  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  try  and  make  an  arrangement  with  the 
Greeks  for  their  hearing  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  will  try  as  well  as  I  can  to  address  myself  to  what 
I  call  the  fundamentals  of  this  proposed  covenant  of  the  league  of 
nations,  to  give  you  if  I  can  what  is  in  my  mind  and  what  is  in  my 
conscience,  because  I  will  say  again  what  1  feel  impelled  to  say,  that 
this  whole  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  is  a  perversion  of  what 
the  men  who  really  favored  a  league  of  nations  intended  and  wished 
for. 

Senator  Harding.  Before  you  get  away  from  it,  I  would  like  to 
have  you  emphasize  and  give  us  a  little  more  light  on  one  thing: 
You  expressed  the  surprise  of  the  assembled  commissioners  over  the 
leag^ue  when  it  was  presented. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  Was  that  marked  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Oh,  it  was  very  marked.  They  jumped  up  all  over 
the  place  to  make  protests.  Man  after  man  got  up.  You  know 
there  was  an  awful  censorship  upon  this  whole  business.  We  fol- 
lowed the  publicity  very  closely,  on  account  of  our  own  little  em- 
bassy over  there.  It  was  impossible  at  that  time  to  get  anything 
about  Ireland  in  a  French  paper.  I  am  very  happy  to  ^y  that  since 
the  Persian  matter  and  since  the  developments  at  the  White  House 
conference  and  other  places  a  very  distinctly  different  reaction  is 
going  on  in  Paris.  Our  cable  advisers  tell  us  that  the  most  reaction- 
ary papers  in  Paris  are  in  favor  of  the  absolute  independence  of 
Ireland,  and  think  that  Ireland  was  badly  treated  at  the  peace  con- 
ference, and  looked  to  this  Senate  not  to  give  any  advice  and  never 
to  consent  to  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  as  it  is  at  present. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes'. 

Senator  Brandegee.  At  the  time  this  covenant  was  accepted  by 
the  plenary  conference  was  there  any  attempt  to  elucidate  its  pro- 
visions, to  explain  the  various  provisions  in  it,  or  any  debate  upon  it,, 
other  than  the  formal  set  speeches  of  the  heads  of  the  nations  which 
presented  it  to  the  conference? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Not  a  particle.  It  had  been  presented  before,  and 
there  were  some  objections  made  to  certain  parts  of  it,  and  it  went 
back,  and  this  meeting  was  called,  and  I  talked  to  one  of  the  most 
powerful  members  of  the  conference  outside  of  the  Big  Four.  He  is 
a  lawyer  of  very  fine  ability.  As  we  are  going  in  to  have  everything 
open,  I  will  say  that  it  was  Judge  Doherty,  of  Canada,  representing 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  night  before  he  did  not  know 
what  was  in  it. 
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Senator  Moses.  He  was  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  treaty,  was 
he  not? 

Mr.  Walsh.  He  was  a  signatory  to  the  treaty. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  would  liKe  to  have  you  or  some  other  gen- 
tleman who  speaks  for  your  side  of  the  question  state  why  this  cove- 
nant can  not  by  amendment  be  made  satisfactory.  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  it  is  such  a  dishonest  document  that  it  can  not  be  made 
honest  by  amendment. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes ;  I  say  that.    I  do  not  mean  personal  dishonesty. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  mean  intellectually  dishonest. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Such  an  undesirable  thing  for  the  United 
States  to  agree  to. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  want  either  you  or  some  other  gentleman 
who  addresses  us  to  explain,  in  view  of  article  26,  which  provides 
that  amendments  to  this  covenant  shall  take  effect  when  ratified  by 
the  members  of  the  league  whose  representatives  compose,  the  coun- 
cil, and  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  league  whose  repre- 
sentatives compose  the  assembly,  why  under  that  article  it  can  not 
be  amended  satisfactorily.  I  a^k  you  that  question  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  contained  in  the  letters 
which  I  receive  in  favor  of  the  covenant  is  that,  although  the  cove- 
nant has  its  imperfections,  no  human  document  can  be  expected  to 
be  perfect  when  it  originates,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  not  perfect,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  amended  very 
quickly,  and  that  therefore  this  league  covenant  can  be  amen<fed 
satisfactorily  if  we  will  only  go  into  it.  I  want  you  to  give  your 
reasons  why  you  say  it  can  not. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Very  good ;  I  will  try  to  answer  that,  Senator.  First, 
I  look  upon  this  document  in  this  waj :  It  is  either  a  thoroughgoing 
fraud  from  beginning  to  end,  to  which  a  respectable  nation  should 
not  ^ve  its  assent;  it  is  either  something  gotten  up  intentionally  and 
deliberately  to  deceive,  or  else  it  has  either  the  oirect  power  or  the 
potential  power  to  enforce  every  idea  in  it.  That  is  my  opinion  of 
this  document. 

I  believe,  if  we  surrender  to  this  proposed  covenant  of  the  league 
of  nations,  that  in  the  very  essentials  of  its  structure,  we  can  never 
escape. 

I  begin  by  my  opposition  to  article  10,  and,  as  I  suggested,  not 
limiting  it  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  but  that  it  shomd  apply  to 
any  country  that  had  the  fate  of  the  people  in  its  hands,  and  had 
determined  the  form  of  government  under  which  it  should  live  and 
which  government  was  oppressed  by  an  army  of  occupation.  I 
think  it  could  be  amended.  But  as  you  go  through  this,  as  has  been 
said,  11  is  just  as  bad  as  10,  and  12  is  just  as  bad  as  11,  and  you 
go  a  little  further  and  you  will  find  that  13  is  as  bad  as  11,  because  if 
a  dispute  arose,  and  believe  me,  gentlemen,  a  dispute  is  going  to  arise 
about  Ireland  mighty  quickly,  and  a  dispute  is  going  to  arise  about 
other  matters  as  far  as  France  is  concerned,  and  if  this  committee 
has  the  power — and  this  committee  has  the  power  if  it  is  a  fair  docu- 
ment and  not  a  false  document — it  has  the  authority  to  lay  down  the 
procedure  from  which  we  can  never  escape.    And  I  took  section  40 
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of  the  annex,  becaase  my  first  criticism  was  answered  by  a  gentle- 
man very  high  in  authority  who  said  that  this  vote  had  to  be  unani- 
mous, the  vote  of  the  assembly,  but  I  found  under  section  40  of 
the  annex  that  a  majority  vote,  a  bare  majority  of  the  council,  carries 
any  proposition  with  it  And  when  it  comes  to  arbitrament  of  these 
nations,  they  know  exactly  what  they  want  under  this  treaty,  and 
will  never  agree  to  arbitration,  and  it  goes  to  this  council  stacKed  in 
advance.  I  want  to  speak  plainly— why?  Because  they  have  secret 
agreements  entered  into  and  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
united  States  dividing  territory,  and  unless  the  chairman  has  re- 
ceived them  since  I  heard  the  argument  on  the  case  of  Egypt  the 
other  day,  they  are  still  undisclosed  to  the  separate  branch  of  the 
treaty-making  power,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  certainly 
not  to  our  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Sfost  things  connected  with  this  treaty  are  un- 
disclosed. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  would  say  now,  if  we  are  doing  it  all  open,  as  soon 
as  you  get  the  agreement  mentioned  by  Senator  Fall,  that  you  send 
it  to  us  so  tHat  we  may  find  out  if  Ireland  is  in  it. 

Senator  Borah.  You  were  speaking  about  article  40? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Article  40  of  the  annex. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  have  not  the  committee  print? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  I  can  find  it. 

Senator  Brandegeb.  Did  you  mean  a  majority  of  the  council  or 
of  the  assembly. 

Mr.  Walsh.  A  majority  vote  of  the  council  decides  the  whole 
thing. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  wish  you  would  read  that  provision. 

Mr.  Walsh.  All  right.  I  tmnk  I  can  find  it.  It  is  in  the  annex. 
It  is  chapter  3,  article  40. 

Senatoi*  Moses.  That  relates  to  the  Saar  Valley. 

The  Chairman.  Top  of  page  93,  article  40,  section  4. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  relates  to  the  Saar  Basin,  section  4. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  not,  as  I  read  it.  Let  us  consider  it,  because 
I  tried  to  weigh  it  with  great  care,  and  I  weighed  this  with  reference 
to  what  this  council  might  interpret  it  to  mean.  Now,  the  league 
contains  a  great  many  of  the  ideals  expressed  by  the  President,  but 
still  I  will  say  that  an  analysis  of  that  will  show  that  in  some  place 
there  is  something  that  points  out  that  this  is  not  a  covenant  that  is 
going  to  bring  peace  to  the  world. 

I  get  this  fiom  the  Congressional  Record.  We  have  the  covenant 
and  then  we  have  the  annex. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Just  cive  the  page  and  the  date  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Page  2479  oi  the  Concessional  Record  of  Thursday^ 
July  10,  1919,  That  was  my  first  notion  when  I  first  read  it,  that  it 
referred  to  the  Saar  Valley,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  does. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  want  you  to  put  it  in  the  record  of  the 
hearingof  this  committee. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  am  going  to  put  it  in  the  record,  and  then  try  to 
give  you  what  follows,  that  makes  me  say  that  the  interpretation  of 
fliis  can  be  made  to  show  that  it  refers  to  the  whole  annex. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Take  your  time  and  find  it. 

Senator  Borah.  I  suge:est  that  the  gentleman  proceed  and  that 
when  he  has  time  to  look  this  up  he  can  add  it  to  his  remarks. 
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Mr.  Wamh.  Yes, 

Senator  Moses.  In  other  words,  he  will  present  a  brief  on  it? 

Senator  Borah.  No;  he  can  present  his  remarks.  We  will  stay 
here  until  he  gets  through. 

Mr.  Waubh.  Yes;  I  will  find  the  clause  in  there,  if  that  refers  to 
the  whole  annex,  and  I  think  ft  does. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  you  will  look  at  page  67  of  the  annex,  it  is 
named  "Annex."    Then  it  concludes. 

On  page  93,  here  is  the  way  section  40  reads  [reading]  : 

In  all  matters  dealt  with  In  the  present  annex  the  decision  of  the  council  of 
the  league  of  nations  will  be  taken  by  a  majority. 

On  page  67,  if  you  will  read  through — it  is  named  '* Annex" — it 
shows  that  all  that  in  the  annex  is  limited  to  a  majority. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  did  not  so  get  it  out  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  will  try  to  come  back  to  it.  I  took  this  Congressional  Record  in 
my  analysis  and  that  is  my  conclusion.    I  will  come  back  to  that. 

Now,  then,  to  begin  with,  fimdamentally  I  say  that  the  setting  up 
of  this  assembly  and  council  absolutely  pushes  us  away  not  only 
from  the  ideas  of  our  government,  but  surrenders  us  in  this  way  to 
the  conception  of  monarchy  as  opposed  to  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

We  were  present,  as  I  say,  in  Paris.  We  were  there  at  the  time 
when  all  of  the  experts  were  resigning.  We  were  there  at  the  time 
when  all  of  Paris  understood  that  the  ideals  for  which  we  entered 
the  war  had  been  circumvented.  We  were  there  and  heard  the  secret 
treaties  discussed.  We  were  there  and  heard  not  only  the  facts,  but 
the  intelligent  men  and  women  from  many  of  the  struggling  nation- 
alities, and  all  of  them  drawing  the  point  of  departure  from  democ- 
racy to  autocracy  or  monarchy  just  as  I  am  going  to  try  to  draw  it 
here. 

We  start  with  this  council,  which  consists  of  the  reproscntative  of 
the  American  Republic,  the  minister  of  the  King  oi  England,  the 
minister  of  the  King  of  Italy,  the  minister  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
the  minister  of  the  King  of  Belgium,  the  minister  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  the  minister  of  the  King  of  the  Helenes,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Republic  of  France,  essentially  different  in  form,  of 
course,  from  our  own,  and  the  representative  from  the  Republic  of 
Brazil.  So  we  started  out  with  a  monarchical  institution  essentially 
to  pass  upon  all  questions  the  council  of  the  proposed  league  of  na- 
tions has  the  right  to  pass  upon. 

We  find  as  we  look  through  this  treaty,  first,  that  the  nations  are 
not  disarmed.  We  find  that  we  are  entering  into  obligations  our- 
selves to  increase  our  armament.  We  find  that  we  are  under  a  prac- 
tical obligation  to  increase  our  armament  fivefold.  We  find  that 
imder  the  authority — and  I  am  speaking  of  it  now  as  absolute  au- 
thority— ^that  this  is  a  virile  living  thing  that  is  intended  to  effectuate 
its  purpose,  with  all  the  influence  and  power  that  can  be  put  behind 
it  by  all  of  the  powerful  nations  of  the  eaith,  and  it  is  that  sort  of 
institution. 

Senator  Harding.  You  have  noted  that  the  President  has  said  that 
we  really  have  no  obligation  except  to  pass  upon  the  orders  of  the 
council  m  accordance  with  the  conception  of  justice. 
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Mr.  Walsh.  I  have  followed  that,  and  in  my  slight  study  of  meta- 
physics, it  is  too  deep  for  me.  I  read  it  over  and  over  again  and 
tried  to  put  it  in  the  blunt  way  I  have  by  saying  that  this  is  a  docu- 
ment of  liberty  and  power  or  it  is  an  essential  fraud ;  that  if  we  ad- 
mit there  is  such  a  thing  as  international  law,  under  international 
law  it  must  have  all  the  force  that  any  other  agreement  has  between 
nations,  or  it  has  not  any  at  all.  That  is  my  conception  of  it,  and  I 
give  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Now  as  long  as  we  are  a  powerful  nation  and  as  long  as  the  signa- 
tories with  us  have  work  to  do  for  their  kind  of  an  imperialistic 
character  in  the  world,  so  long  will  they  carry  America  along  with 
them.  If  we  furnish  the  men,  if  we  furnish  the  treasurer,  if  we 
spill  the  blood — and  it  must  be  done  at  once,  as  I  will  trv  to  show 
before  I  leave  my  remarks — then  we  go  along  with  our  fellow  im- 
perialists and  we  are  full  imperialist  criminals  with  them.  But  if 
our  one  man  on  that  league  of  nations  decides  that  we  will  not  go  on, 
then  it  will  be  found  that  we  did  not  need  this  large  army,  that  we 
will  drop  under  a  pledge  that  we  have  made  to  allow  the  council  to 
set  the  quantity  of  disarmament  or  armament  that  may  be  had.  We 
will  then  drop  down  into  a  small  armed  country.  Why?  Because  it 
is  not  necessary  to  police  our  country.  Why  ?  Because  if  we  refuse  as 
a  matter  of  fact  to  join  with  them  in  their  imperialistic  aggressions, 
and  they  have  the  power  under  it  to  allow  Germany — we  conjure 
hatred  with  that  name  of  old,  and  so  I  mention  it — ^if  we  admit 
Germany  afterwards  into  the  league,  then  England  could  right  away 
have  a  standing  army  or  navy  to  conquer  any  country  that  they  de- 
sired to  keep  under  subjection  or  to  place  under  subjection,  while  we 
would  have  a  small  army  if  they  disarmed  us  on  land  and  disarmed 
us  on  sea,  and  we  might  have  a  navy  half  as  large  as  England's,  and 
she  could  have  a  navy  twice  as  large  as  she  has  at  the  present  time. 

And  so  I  might  go  through  this  document.  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
it.    It  can  be  done.    But  I  know  you  gentlemen  have  done  it. 

I  would  do  it  if  I  had  the  power,  which  I  doubt. 

If  this  is  not  a  covenant  for  a  league  of  nations,  what  is  it?  Can 
there  be  any  dispute  about  it?  It  is  a  so-called  covenant  of  a 
league  of  nations  proclaimed  to  the  world,  and  honestly  by  its  ad- 
vocate— by  its  only  advocate,  who  I  believe  has  followed  this  thing 
through,  because  there  is  a  propaganda  going  on  in  this  country 
such  as  there  never  has  been  berore.  On  Broadway,  New  York,  I 
heard  a  Government  official  connected  with  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment in  Washington.  May  I  without  offense  to  the  gentleman  say 
that  he  has  never  read  this  league  of  nations  covenant.  But  he  had 
a  crowd  around  him  and  .was  speaking  for  it  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  saw  another  man  speaking  for  it  and  asking  his 
organization  to  indorse.    I  know  this  gentleman  has  not  read  it. 

It  is  called  a  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations.  It  is  a  catch- 
word. It  first  caught  my  consciousness.  It  is  a  catch  word,  and 
that  will  bring  behind  it  those  who  abhor  war  and  those  who  believe 
that  some  start  ought  to  be  made  with  a  league  of  nations.  But 
the  truth  ought  to  be  written  that  it  is  a  league  to  effectuate  and 
maintain  permanently  the  divisions  of  territory,  and  the  seizing  of 
the  lives  of  men  and  women  as  contained  in  secret  treaties  about 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  knew  nothing  when  he 
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made  these  utterances,  about  which  he  knew  nothing  when  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  about  which  we  knew  nothing,  and  for  the  upholding 
and  maintaining  of  the  principles  of  which  300,000  of  our  men  were 
killed,  ga^ed,  and.  wounded  in  foreign  lands,  which  can  not  be  denied 
here.  1  have  read  the  questions  asked  by  Senators  Borah  and  John- 
son. It  is  in  the  minds  of  all  of  you  that  when  that  Big  Three 
sat,  there  were  three  dominating  thoughts.  One  was  a  man  of  ideals, 
of  honest  ideals.  I  say  that  I  believe  that  if  our  President  could 
have  come  back  to  this  country  with  every  one  of  them  put  in  force, 
his  heart's  greatest  desire  would  have  been  met.  I  believe  that.  But 
when  he  got  there,  as  he  expressed  it,  he  had  in  mind  all  of  the 
principles  for  which  we  had  gone  to  war,  an  end  of  secret  diplomacy, 
an  end  of  back-door  intrigue,  an  end  of  the  power  of  one  man  to 

jt  into  a  squabble  with  another  and  call  to  arms  millions  of  people, 

le  young  manhood  of  the  country  that  he  happens  to  represent, 
that  there  was  to  be  an  end  to  this  thing  of  dividing  territory  re- 
gardless of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  that  always  and  ever  the  rights 
of  nationalities  were  to  be  considered,  that  always  and  ever  no  man 
hereafter  should  have  a  government  imposed  upon  him  that  his 
conscience  did  not  approve  of,  but  he  found  that  secret  treaties  had 
been  made  absolutely  abrogating  every  one  of  his  14  points.  What 
became  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas? 

The  recognition,  if  you  give  it,  and  I  trust  in  Qod  you  will  not, 
to  England's  protectorate  over  Egypt  means  that  England  takes 
Turkey's  right  to  the  Suez  Canal ;  means,  if  I  conjure  the  thought 
correctly,  that  it  gives  England  a  grip  on  every  quart  of  salt  wat«r 
in  the  world;  this  country,  attemptmg  to  enforce  ideals,  laying 
down  what  is  contained  in  some  parts  of  the  present  proposed  leapie 
of  peace,  the  present  covenant.  On  the  other  hand,  what  do  we 
have?  I  must  state  it  plainly.  I  do  not  believe  from  my  observation 
that  the  French  people  as  a  people  have  imperialistic  aims.  You 
can  not  get  the  tnought  or  the  reaction  I  believe  that  would  con- 
vince you  of  that.  At  any  rate,  I  believe  that  so  intent  were  they 
particularly  upon  getting  reparation  for  the  devastation  of  their 
country,  so  anxious  were  they  to  have  guaranties  for  their  future 
protection,  and  so  insistent  was  this  demand,  that  it  became,  as  the 
President  said,  a  state  of  mind,  and  nothing  else  so  far  as  France 
was  concerned  could  be  considered;  and  so  all  the  press  of  France 
sounded  that  one  notej  and  so  everything  was  censored  that  might 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  enforcement  of  our  ideals  as  expressed 
in  the  messages  to  Congress,  in  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the 
President. 

On  the  other  hand  was  the  representative  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  He  neld  his  eyes  to  high  heaven  and 
said  that  England  had  no  imperialistic  aim  in  the  war;  that  they 
did  not  propose  to  gain  1  yard  of  territory.  And  when  they  were 
urging  us  into  the  war,  you  remember  how  he  denounced — ^how  Mr. 
Asquith  denounced — what  they  called  the  lie  of  the  enemy,  that 
they  had  any  desire  for  any  territorial  aggrandizement.  But  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  was  there,  and  there  for  that  purpose  alone.  He 
emerged  with  his  mandatories  or  with  his  protectorates  or  whatever 
jou  call  them ;  and  I  point  to  them  and  I  point  to  Egypt  and  I  point 
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to  Ireland,  and  I  say,  whatever  they  call  them,  they  are  always  the 
same — and  I  say  that  at  the  very  f oimdation  of  it,  it  is  the  desire  and 
the  purpose  to  economically  subject  the  people  of  those  countries; 
to  keep  them  in  practical  slavery — ^the  producing  masses  of  those 
countnes.  The  people  who  produce  the  cotton  m  Egypt  are  not 
allowed  to  manufacture  the  goods  into  textiles  in  their  own  country, 
but  are  compelled  to  send  the  raw  material  to  England.  If  England 
did  not  get  that  economic  advantage,  as  they  have  in  Ireland  and  as 
they  have  in  every  country  into  which  they  have  gone,  she  would 
have  no  concern  in  going  in  there. 

I  have  no  hatred  of  England.  I  am  proud  of  her  achievements 
f  where  they  have  been  good.  But  I  say  in  the  very  genesis  of  the  im- 
perialist idea  is  corruption,  the  very  thought  of  holding  their  people 
for  economic  advantage  is,  governmentally  and  internationally,  if 
you  enter  into  it,  dishonesty. 

Now,  then,  she  emerged  with  an  added  control  over  something  like 
33,000,000  people,  with  an  area  in  land,  and  valuable  land,  gold  mines, 
diamond  mines,  the  richest  agricultural  land  existing  in  the  world,  in 
her  own  bag.  Did  she  do  it  honestly  and  fairly?  Can  any  league 
be  a  good  leagiie  that  has  this  honestly  as  its  genesis?  Was  it  fair,  I 
ask — was  it  fair,  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  let  me  ask — to  take  the 
lives  of  our  300,000  men  or  to  cripple  them ;  was  it  right  to  accept  our 
aid  under  the  declaration  we  made;  was  it  right  to  accept  our  aid 
after  Lloyd-George  and  Asauith  had  declared  that  they  wanted  no 
more  territory,  when  they  absolutely  had  the  obligation  so  far  as  it 
could  be  international  to  hold  that  territory,  and  when  they  had  in 
their  minds  that  they  would  do  exactly  what  they  did  do  with  the 
representative  of  the  United  States — that  instead  of  following  out 
the  principles  for  which  we  entered  the  war  they  would  get  an  agree- 
ment including  among  its  signatories  our  powerful  country,  wim  its 
great  resources,  to  effectuate  and  to  keep  forever  what  they  had 
already  gotten,  a  territory  five  times  larger  than  the  thirteen  original 
States  of  the  United  States  ?  As  I  say,  I  do  not  care  what  they  call 
it,  a  mandatory  or  what  not:  they. have  it,  and  by  force  of  arms  and 
by  the  help  what  they  think  we  can  give  them,  they  are  going  to 
keep  it. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  try  to  direct  a  few  observations,  that 
may  again  be  an  answer  to  what  Senator  Brandegee  asked,  as  to 
the  constitution,  the  constituent  elements,  of  this  league  of  nations, 
and  the  way  it  is  being  gotten  up.  Some  place  in  the  world  there 
is  a  committee  of  seven  men.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a 
democrat  upon  it — I  mean  democrat  in  its  wide  sense.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  a  man  on  it  that  l>elieves  in  the  representative 
form  of  government.  Has  this  committee  been  given  a  name — a 
committee  to  organize  a  league  of  nations?  Very  well,  some  place 
there  is  a  committee  sitting  in  the  world.    It  may  consist 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  anybody  on  this  committee  know  that  that 
authority  had  been  given? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  Senator  Fall  knew  it. 

Senator  Fall.  I  knew  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  I  shook  my  head,  I  meant  that  I  did  not 
know  the  names.  We  know  some  of  the  people  on  it  by  reference  to 
the  newspapers. 
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Mr.  Walsh.    I  have  observed  them.    They  all  have  been  published. 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Some  place  sitting  in  the  world  there  is  a  committee 
whose  personnel  is  unknown  in  toto  to  the  chairman  of  the  'Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  That  conmiittee  has  this  important  duty,  if 
you  do  not  know 

Senator  Fall.  Among  its  other  duties,  it  has  to  control  the  agenda. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Thgy  not  only  put  down  the  primary  organization, 
but  they  named  the  agenda  for  the  first  meeting. 

The  "Chairman.  And  they  also  arranged  the  personnel  and  the 
officers  of  the  knigue. 

Mr.  Walsh.  T^ey  have  gone  even  further  than  that,  anticipating 
that  the  Senate  would  not  perform  its  duty  under  the  Constitution 
and  advise  against  this  if  they  thought  that  it  was  wrong.  You 
will  refuse  to  give  your  consent  to  it  if  vou  believe  as  I  do  about  it. 
Anticipating  that,  Sir  Eric  Drummond  was  appointed  first  secre- 
tary general. 

want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  who,  I  know,  have  had  large  experi- 
ence in  constituting  boards  and  bodies,  that  a  general  secretary  with 
the  power  that  Sir  Eric  Drummond  has,  will  have  more  influence  upon 
the  conduct  of  that  board  than  will  a  majority  of  the  members.  I 
say  that  because  he  has  the  ability  to  and  he  will  make  the  suggestions 
as  to  the  agendum.  He  is  the  one  who  will  receive  the  protests  of 
people  who  claim  they  are  being  subjected  or  repressed.  He  is  the 
one  at  first  hand  who  passes  primarily  upon  every  act  that  that  com- 
mittee will  be  called  upon  to  perform.  So  I  say,  knowing  the  little 
that  I  do  about  constituting  boards,  and  in  cases  where  they  are 
brought  from  different  parts  of  our  own  country,  that  a  general  sec- 
retary of  a  board  composed  of  different-speaking  people  from  all 
over  the  world  is  the  man  who  will  control  that  body,  practically, 
if  not  absolutely. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  peoples  subject  to  restrictions  in  all  of 
the  countries  of  the  world.  As  I  heard  detailed  to  you  the  other  day, 
the  officers  of  the  Government  of  Egypt  have  the  right,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  to  be  diplomatically  represented  in  this  or  any  other  nation 
on  earth.  They  showed  me  their  papers,  and  they  came  from  their 
own  State  Department,  and  they  aid  not  need  to  be  viseed  by  Great 
Britain.  They  came  to  Paris.  They  were  shocked  when  they  came 
there  to  find  that  two  days  before  they  arrived  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  given  out  an  interview  in  which  he  recognized  the 

Srotectorate  of  England  over  Egypt,  and  adjured  the  people  of 
Igypt  not  to  commit  any  violence  or  do  anything  that  would  cause 
pain  and  suffering  to  the  inhabitants.  And  these  men,  precluded 
from  any  effort  to  get  into  the  conference,  spent  the  balance  of  their 
time  attempting  to  see  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  before 
he  left  he  advised  Saad  Pasha  Zagloul  that  it  would  be  impossible  on 
account  of  lack  of  time  to  see  him.  This  covenant  is  set  up  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Eric  Drummond  in  the  United  States.  How  is  Saad 
Pa§ha  Zagloul  to  come  in  ?  How  is  he  to  get  in  the  building  when  he 
could  not  get  in  the  countrj^  ? 

A  Bystander.  How  did  the  Irish  get  in! 

Mr.  Walsh.  Because  the  Irish  people  had  the  spirit,  because  those 
Irishmen  knew  the  genius  of  our  country,  knew  that  no  mere  pro- 
hibitory law  with  reference  to  criminals  could  keep  a  man  out  of 
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there  who  was  making  a  fight  for  liberty.  That  is  how  de  Valera  got 
in.  That  is  the  spirit  that  brought  him  in.  The  people  of  Ireland 
have  representatives.  They  have  sent  their  envoys,  sent  by  the  regu- 
lar government  of  Ireland,  to  Paris.  They  have  to  go  there  on  some 
specious  plea  or  on  disregard  for  some  restrictive  statute  or  ordi- 
nance or  regulation.  The  Egyptians  are  a  great  people.  There  are 
many  millions  of  people  there  crying  out  against  the  dominion 
which  they  despise,  in  order  to  come  into  the  league  of  nations. 
How  did  they  get  into  the  building?  The  answer  is  how  did  they  get 
into  the  country?  I  have  said,  and  I  say  again,  that  there  should  be 
no  pretense  that  we  are  going  to  hear  anyone  or  that  we  are  going  to 
have  any  part  in  European  affairs  if  the  right  of  every  decent  man 
to  come  and  so  freelj  across  the  earth's  surface  is  not  accorded  to 
him,  holding  him  strictly  amenable  to  the  laws  of  every  country  in 
which  he  may  be,  whether  those  laws  are  to  his  liking,  good  or  bad. 
But  we  can  not  talk  about  having  an  international  body  where  we 
have  restrictive  laws  that  would  keep  the  men  that  are  trying  to  get 
a  voice  for  their  people  from  freely  attending  the  place  where  the 
conference  is  to  be  held. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Senators,  this  question,  of  course,  to  my  mind, 
is  not  an  Irish  question.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  are  better  acquainted  with  our  laws  and  our  customs  and  the 
interpretation  of  our  constitution  than  any  other  people  on  earth, 
and  1  say  that  without  boasting,  and  they  are  convinced  that  this 
league  oi  nations  would  not  only  not  furnish  them  any  help,  but 
would  be  absolutely  destructive  to  their  efforts  for  independence,  and 
that  they  would  not  get  their  independence  at  all  until  the  next  war 
between  half  and  half  of  the  world  was  settled  and  democracy 
finally  triumphs.    That  is  the  answer  to  the  question. 

What  did  we  find  there?  We  went  through  Ireland;  we  visited  it. 
They  have  separated  from  England.  They  have  set  up  a  government 
of  their  own.  There  is  an  English  censorship  that  does  not  allow 
news  to  get  out.  We  got  there,  and  what  happened  in  Ireland  ?  We 
have  it  in  that  blue  book,  Gov.  Dunne  and  myself.  It  can  be  backed 
up  by  a  wealth  of  evidence  that  will  make  every  assertion  so  clear 
that  even  Mr.  McPherson,  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  could  not 
deny  it.  We  challen^d  them  to  appoint  a  committee  of  their  own 
to  investigate  conditions  in  Ireland.  Why?  Not  that  we  would 
embroil  the  United  States  in  any  contest  that  Ireland  is  having,  but 
in  order  that  you  may  do  nothing  that  will  make  the  chains  stronger 
upon  Ireland. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Did  you  read  the  speech  that  Senator  Walsh, 
of  Montana,  made  in  the  Senate  the  other  day,  in  which  he  claimed 
that  the  only  hope  for  the  Irish  cause  was  in  the  league  of  nations. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  that.  There 
is  so  much  being  published  now  that  I  can  not  read  it  all,  but  I  say 
this :  I  respectf ulfy  differ  from  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Senator 
Walsh.  As  I  say,  Ijust  came  from  Ireland.  Those  are  intelligent 
people  over  there.  We  have  referred  to  the  small  nations,  and  I  say 
that  it  warms  my  American  heart  to  see  the  way  those  people 
clamored  around  our  headquarters.  It  was  a  sort  of  headouarters 
for  the  oppressed  people  of  the  earth.  They  have  an  idea  that  the 
President^  14  points  are  absolutely  in  the  hearts  of  our  people.    They 
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have  an  idea,  and  have  it  very  strongly,  that  in  some  way  there  is 
some  power  that  is  never  going  to  allow  this  division  of  territory  to 
be  made.  So  we  met  these  people;  some  of  them  splendid  people. 
They  are  called  backward  and  subject  peoples,  and  small,  and  all 
those  diminutive  names.  We  found  a  state  of  war  going  on  in  Ire- 
land. They  have  a  volunteer  army  of  200,000.  They  have  their 
officers.  They  drill  daily,  practically  all  of  them  are  mobilized,  and 
they  have  their  maneuvers.  The  effort  to  repress  them  is  an  effort  of 
force.  We  ought  to  understand  this  thing  and  look  at  it  plainly. 
We  heard  about  the  so-called  murders,  and  I  shall  try  to  classify 
them.  Keference  has  been  made  to  the  constables.  They  are  not 
constables  such  as  we  know.  They  are  members  of  a  standmg  army. 
They  carry  rifles,  and  they  drill  with  rifles.  They  have  machine  guns. 
They  live  in  barracks  as  soldiers  do.  They  are  never  residents  of  the 
community  in  which  they  operate  as  constables.  So  they  are  soldiers. 
They  act  under  the  direct  command  of  the  commander  in  cliief  of  the 
English  army  of  occupation  in  Ireland.  They  took  prisoners,  the 
prisoners  they  took  are  republican  volunteer  soldiers  and  they  were 
taken  not  as  assassins,  but  in  broad  daylight,  in  the  large  cities  of 
Ireland. 

These  men  met  them,  and  they  met  them  in  a  way  which,  if  war 
was  declared  and  it  was  our  country,  because  of  the  fight  they  made 
t^gainst  unequal  odds,  they  would  be  entitled  to  a  medal  from  the 
Congi'ess  of  the  United  btates.  They  retake  the  prisoners  of  the 
English  army.  In  taking  them,  if  they  have  to  do  it,  they  kill  the 
soldiers  of  the  army  of  occupation,  of  course,  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
army  of  occupation  try  to  kill  them.  Is  it  a  state  of  war?  There 
is  the  most  crimeless  country  in  the  world.  There  is  jail  after  jail, 
built  to  hold  a  thousand  men,  with  10  common-law  prisoners  in 
them,  misdemeanants,  or  men  charged  with  felony,  and  hundreds 
of  men  charged  with  nothing  but  being  republicans.  Are  they 
criminals  ?  These  fights  and  flurries  at  arms  take  place  in  the 
large  cities  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  people  retake  their  prisoners  and 
take  them  awa^ — in  one  case  with  10,000  people  looking  on.  These 
people  are  their  soldiers  and  their  heroes.  They  protect  them  and 
they  fight  for  them  because  they  say  that  a  battle  is  going  on.  The 
English  army  is  in  Ireland  to-day  with  every  device  of  death 
immediately  at  command.  I  saw  them  build  the  emplacements  upon 
which  the  machine  guns  are  now  firmly  fixed,  covering  Liberty  Hall 
in  Dublin,  so  as  to  send  a  deathly  fire  into  the  headquarters  of  the 
national  labor  organization  of  Ireland.  And  why?  Because  I  say 
those  men,  the  most  conservative  labor  organization  in  the  worldf, 
going  along  lines  approved  of  by  all  men,  are  likewise  republicans, 
and  instead  of  treating  them  as  citizens  they  treat  them  as  criminals. 
Those  jails  were  created.  We  saw  men  confined  in  those  jails  that 
would  compare  with  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  ad- 
dress this  morning,  as  lawyers. 

We  saw  newspaper  men  there.  Senator  Johnson,  who  compare 
most  favorablv  with  any  that  you  know  in  California  or  with  the 
very  best  that  I  have  known,  who  own  and  edit  their  own  news- 
papers. We  saw  men  who  have  devoted  a  lifetime  to  doing  some- 
thing for  the  people  whom  they  represent — members  of  the  Irish 
Parliament — in  solitary  confinement.     We  saw  the  cells  in  which 
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they  had  been  confined.  They  were  taken  out  of  them  the  night 
before,  we  were  advised,  but  we  saw  the  underground  cells  in  which 
they  were  kept  in  solitary  confinement,  and  when  we  asked  the 
question  of  tne  govemor  of  the  jail,  or  made  the  assertion  at 
Mount  Joy,  he  did  not  deny  it.  We  heard  the  story  at  first  hand  of 
the  statement  of  the  women,  young  and  old,  those  whom  I  met,  and 
from  whose  lips  I  heard  the  story  which  I  would  not  undertake  in 
this  presence  to  detail  because  oi  its  loathsomeness.  I  heard  that 
story  from  the  lips  of  women  as  refined,  as  virtuous,  as  intellectual 
as  your  wife  and  daughter  and  mine,  and  I  can  pay  them  no  higher 
compliment;  and  what  I  say  is  going  on  all  through  Ireland  to-day. 

Talk  about  bolshevists !  "Property  is  absolutely  unsafe  in  Ireland. 
Baids  are  made  on  private  residences  and  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property  are  being  taken,  and  not  even  what  they  call  con- 
traband. Every  excess  that  applies  to  an  army  engaged  especially 
in  an  unjust  war  is  being  practiced  upon  the  Irish  people.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  ordinary  mercantile  establishments  are  taken 
away.  Everything  is  done  to  break  the  spirit  of  those  people.  Yet 
we  are  asked  to  show  that  at  a  time  a  commission  is  imdertaking  to 
establish  peace  they  are  trying  to  pass  this  covenant,  intended,  as 
they  claim,  to  prevent  war,  while  a  state  of  war  actually  exists  in 
Ireland  and  in  other  countries,  and  at  this  very  time  they  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  Irish  people. 

We  are  here  to  state  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  if  this  league  in  its 
present  form  is  consented  to  by  the  Senate,  200,000  men,  according  to 
their  own  statement — because  I  speak  onlv  by  what  they  sav — stand 
ready  to-day  before  the  world  to  bring  America  l)ack  to  the  ideals 
which  it  has  always  preserved. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  ifr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  now  ask 
Mr.  Michael  J.  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia,  another  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, to  come  forward  and  tell  his  experiences  in  Paris. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  MICHAEL  J.  RYAN. 

Senator  Swanson.  Mr.  Ryan,  before  you  begin,  I  think  I  should 
suggest  to  the  other  members  of  the  committee  that  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate  has  sent  for  us  to  come  and  make  a  quorum. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Why,  we  have  the  permission  of  the  Senate 
to  sit  during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Swanson.  Well,  we  can  not  break  up  a  quorum. 

Senator  Brandegee.  We  have  permission  to  sit  here. 

Senator  Borah.  Tell  them  to  adjourn. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  asked  by  the  chairman  of 
our  conference  to  participate  in  a  departure  from  our  program  upon 
which  we  agreed  this  morning.  It  was  then  contemplated  that  Mr. 
Walsh  should  speak,  and  then  that  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire 
and  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Montana  should  be  heard,  and  that 
the  closing  argument  upon  the  legal  propositions  advanced  by  the 
committee  should  be  made  by  Mr.  Bourke  Cockran,  to  whom  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  a  delight  for  all  of  us  to  listen.  I  am  asked  merely 
to  rise  for  a  moment  and  give  an  experience.  I  understand  that 
some  of  you  have  asked  that  those  who  visited  Paris  should  make  a 
little  statement* 
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We  reached  Paris — Mr.  Walsh,  Gov.  Dunne,  and  myself — on  the 
12th  or  13th  of  April.  We  immediately  sought  an  interview  with 
the  President  of  tne  United  States.  We  joined  in  a  letter  which 
appears  as  the  first  communication  signed  by  the  three  of  us,  ad- 
dressed to  the  President,  asking  for  an  interview.  We  set  forth 
the  purpose  of  our  coming,  to  wit,  that  safe-conduct  should  be 
granted  to  Eamonn  de  Valera,  the  president  of  the  Irish  republic, 
Arthur  Griffith,  and  George  Noble,  Count  Plunkett,  to  Paris  from 
Dublin,  so  that  they  might  present  the  cause  of  Ireland.  We  have 
set  it  forth  on  page  2  of  the  document  that  is  now  filed  with  each  of 
you.  Some  days  afterwards,  the  President,  through  his  secretary, 
caused  a  communication  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Walsh,  a^ng  Mr.  WaLsbi 
alone  to  visit  him,  which  he  did.  We  were  then  referred  to  Col. 
House,  and  our  commimications  during  mv  entire  stay  in  Paris  were 
with  Col.  House.  I  left  Paris  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  I  left  when 
we  learned  the  attitude,  as  will  be  discerned  from  the  communica- 
tion printed  in  the  pamphlet  to  which  I  have  heretofore  referred, 
signeci  by  Robert  Lansing,  in  which  he  says: 

I  regret  to  Inform  you  that  the  American  representatives  feel  that  any  further 
efforts  on  their  part  connected  with  this  matter  would  be  futile  and,  therefore, 
unwise.  , 

Col.  House  I  had  never  seen,  nor  had  I  read  much  of  him.  I 
belong  to  the  party,  as  Senator  Knox  knows,  of  which  President 
Wilson  is  the  official  head,  and  I  confess  that  I  was  curious  to  meet 
the  great  Col.  House.  He  imdoubtedly  treated  us  most  splendidly, 
and  ne  deserves  all  of  the  commendation  given  to  him  in  respect  to 
smoothness  and  velvetness  of  character,  and  I  doubt  whether  we 
could  at  all  find  fault  with  the  kindliness  and  courtesy  extended  to 
us  bv  him. 

I  have  listened  to  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  peace  con- 
ference, and  I  would  confirm  that  from  our  knowledge  of  tnat  which 
took  place  in  Paris,  with  this  detail.  I  think  we  were  ail  three  informed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  to  whom  was  theoretically 
allotted  the  preparation  of  the  league  of  nations  draft,  that  the 
perfected  instrument  was  handed  to  him  with  instructions  to  present 
it  within  10  minutes. 

Senator  Fall.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  would  rather  not  now  state.  I  shall  probably  in- 
form you  later  on  in  the  day  after  a  conference  with  our  people. 

Senator  Fall.  We  would  like  to  know, 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  am  sure  you  would.  And  the  draft  was  read.  There 
was  no  debate  upon  it.  After  its  reading,  the  first  man  to  interrupt 
was  the  representative  from  Japan,  who  stated  that  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  present  the  question  of  race  equality,  but  that  he  waived 
it  for  the  time  without  withdrawing  it,  or  without  being  misimder- 
stood  as  asserting  it.  The  representatiyes  of  Belgium  arose  and 
stated  that  they  had  hoped  in  view  of  Belgium's  sufferings  that 
Brussels  would  nave  been  selected  as  the  permanent  place  of  meeting 
rather  than  Geneva.  Some  representatives  of  the  South  American 
Republics  rose  up,  and  then  Chairman  Clemenceau  stated  that  there 
being  no  further  objections,  the  league  of  nations  was  adooted. 
There  was  no  roll  call,  and  those  of  us  who  had  heard  of  it,  envied 
the  skill  with  which  it  was  handled  and  adopted,  and  we  marveled 
at  it  all. 
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Senator  Borah.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  steam  roller 
in  Paris  and  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No  ;  we  regarded  it  with  admiration.  Some  of  us  had 
had  experience  in  Kansas  City,  in  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  and 
we  thought  that  we  had  learned  much  in  France  which  we  might  us& 
profitably  in  America.  At  the  last  interview  that  I  had  together  with 
my  colleagues,  with  Col.  House,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  we 
might  present  that  which  we  had — our  cause — ^to  three  of  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners.  We  demurred.  He  then  added  that  he  would 
join  in  hearing  us.  We  were  jocular  with  him,  and  as  I  say,  every- 
thing was  exceedingly  pleasant.  He  was  most  courteous,  and  we 
suggested  and  he  joined  in  the  suggestion,  that  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  listen  to  us  upon  the  Irish  question,  that  he  could  join 
three  of  his  colleagues.  There  was  a  suggestion  that  we  ought  to  have 
the  President,  and  I  am  very  positive  that  he  said  that  the  five  com- 
missioners had  never  met,  the  five  American  representatives  had 
never  met  to  consider  any  question.  I  mention  these  things  hesi- 
tatingly, but  at  the  urging  of  Judge  Cohalan,  with  the  thou^t  that 
they  might  be  makeweights  in  the  scale,  to  show  to  you  men  the 
direct  absence  of  consideration  of  the  peoples  pressing  for  hearings^ 
who  sought  to  be  resurrected  into  nations. 

The  interview  which  you  have  ordered  to  be  printed,  which  took 
place  with  the  President  after  I  had  gone,  showed  some  of  the 
reasons  moving  the  President  for  his  conduct,  because  he  there 
asserts  that  it  was  agreed  that  no  hearings  should  be  given  to  any 
representatives  of  anv  small  nations,  without  the  consent  of  the 
entire  Big  Four.  Oi  course  unanimous  consent  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. You  Senators  heard  the  cause  of  Egypt  presented  yester- 
day. It  was  to  me  a  sad  spectacle  to  see  20  men,  magnificent  in  their 
manhood — for,  being  somewhat  undersized  myself,  I  look  with  ad- 
miration upon  a  6- footer — treated  in  such  fashion  by  the  Paris  con- 
ference. Of  those  20  magnificent  specimens  of  Egyptian  manhood 
the  chairman  alone  did  not  speak  English.  All  ot  the  others  spoke 
many  tongues,  and  it  is  curious  that  at  least  two  of  them,  and  I  think 
pwhaps  three,  spoke  Gaelic,  although  neither  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Dunne^ 
nor  Mr.  Ryan  speak  a  word  of  Gaelic.  These  men  have  been  students^ 
at  various  universities,  and  those  of  whom  I  speak  specifically  had 
studied  medicine  in  Dublin.  They  were  at  Paris,  gentlemen,  able 
men,  asking  for  a  hearing,  and  a  hearing  was  denied  them. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  were 
informed  by  the  President  that  no  hearings  could  be  had  of  tbe 
smaller  nations  except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Big  Pour? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  was  not  present,  but  I  read  the  interview,  which  yoa 
have  given  permission  to  print,  and  that  statement  there  appears. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Does  this^ 
interview  show  whether  the.  President  stated  whether  he  had  made 
the  request  for  unanimous  consent  that  hearings  be  accorded  them? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  he  had  made  that 
request.  In  fact,  I  think  you  can  see  that  from  Mr.  Lansing's  letter, 
and  upon  the  receipt  of  that  letter  I  came  to  this  country,  believing 
that  our  hope  lay  more  in  America  than  in  Paris.    He  writes 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  writes? 
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Mr.  Ktan.  Robert  Lansing.  This  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Hon. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  and  it  appears  on  page  10  of  the  pamphlet  to 
which  I  have  heretofore  referred.  We  addressed  a  letter  to  th^ 
President  on  May  22,  1919,  asking  that  the  communication  which  we 
inclosed  be  transmitted  to  Monsieur  Clemenccau,  president  of  the 
peace  conference,  which  letter  will  be  found  on  page  8  of  the 
pamphlet  heretofore  referred  to.  I  wish  now  to  read  the  reply  to 
that  letter  which  is  signed  by  Robert  Lansing,  and  which  appears, 
as  I  say,  on  page  10  of  the  pamphlet  heretofore  referred  to.  The 
letter  is  as  follows : 

Amicbican  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Hotel  de  CrUlon,  ParU,  May  2^,  1919, 

Sir:  I  have  received  the  letter  which  you  and  Messrs.  Dunne  and  Ryan 
addressed  to  me  on  May  16  regnrdlnj?  the  Issuing  of  safe  conducts  by  the 
British  Government  to  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Orlfllth,  and  George  Noble 
Count  Plunkett,  In  order  that  they  may  proceed  from  Ireland  to  France  and 
return,  and  I  immediately  took  steps  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  facts  of  the 
case,  which  transpired  before  the  matter  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  your 
above-mentioned  letter. 

I  am  Informed  that  when  the  question  of  approaching  the  British  authorities 
w^ith  a  view  to  procuring  the  safe  conducts  in  question  was  first  considered, 
every  effort  was  made  in  an  informal  way  to  bring  you  into  friendly  touch  with 
the  British  representatives  here,  although  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  case  It  was 
not  possible  to  treat  the  matter  oftlclally.  The  British  authorities  having  con- 
sented that  you  and  your  colleagues  should  visit  England  and  Ireland  although 
your  passports  were  only  good  for  France,  every  facility  was  given  to  you  to 
make  the  Journey.  Before  your  return  to  Paris,  however,  reports  were  receivetl 
oi'  certain  utterances  made  by  you  and  your  colleagues  during  your  visit  to 
Ireland.  These  utterances,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  gave,  ns  I  am  in- 
formed, the  deepest  offense  to  those  persons  with  whom  you  were  seeking  to 
deal  and  consequently  it  seemed  useless  to  mtike  any  further  effort  in  connec- 
tion with  the  request  which  you  desired  to  make.  In  view  of  the  situation 
thus  created,  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  the  American  representatives  feel  that 
any  further  efforts  on  their  part  connected  with  this  matter  would  be  futile  and 
therefore  unwise. 

I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Lansing. 

In  this  correspondence  you  will  find  that  my  colleagues  challenge 
the  point  that  we  had  given  utterance  to  any  thought  which  gave 
oflFense  to  anyone.  We  went  to  Ireland  at  the  request  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Irish  people  and  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George.  Our  passports  were  amended,  mine  and  Mr.  Walsh's,  upon 
the  application  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Gov.  Dunne 
Lad  the  additional  distinction,  appearing  in  the  record,  of  his  pass- 
port having  been  amended  upon  the  application  of  the  President  and 
Mr.  Lloyd-George.  Why  this  signal  honor  was  given  to  him  I  do 
not  know.     Probably  the  typewriter  slipped  up  on  the  other  two. 

Senator  Knox.  Amended  in  what  respect? 

Mr.  Ryan.  In  this  respect.  We  made  application  when  we  went 
to  Europe  for  Franf^e  alone,  for  Paris.  We  did  not  contemplate  a 
visit  to  Ireland.  When  we  reached  there  suggestions  were  made  to 
us  of  meetings  and  time  was  being  lost,  and  in  the  meantime  we  were 
invited  to  go  to  Ireland.  We  then  sought  to  have  our  passports 
changed,  and  they  were  changed'  forthwith,  although  the  State  OflSce 
said  that  such  a  thing  had  never  happened,  that  it  would  take  at  least 
three  weeks  by  cable  to  effect  the  change.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
changed  within  an  hour  and  a  half  and  delivered  to  us;  changed  after 
that  message  had  been  received  from  the  State  Department.    We  did 
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go  to  Ireland,  and  we  saw  the  conditions  detailed  there.    We  visited 
all  parts  of  Ireland. 

At  the  request  of  the  representatives  of  Lloyd-George,  Gov.  Dunne 
and  I  visited  Belfast,  at  the  request  of  Sir  William  Wiseman,  the 
liaison  officer  between  the  two  Governments.  We  visited  all  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  the  conditions  portrayed  by  our  chairman  are  ex- 
actly as  portrayed.  They  present  to  different  minds,  of  course,  dif- 
ferent phases,  but  you  have  a  people  there  united  to  a  degree  un- 
paralleled in  their  history.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Iridi 
movement  during  all  of  my  life.  There  has  never  been  such  unanim- 
ity among  the  Irish  people,  and  there  has  never  been  such  a  unani- 
mous desire  for  their  recognition  upon  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Irish  blood  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  care  what  official 
place  men  may  hold,  through  whose  veins  flow  Irish  blood, 
when  they  seek  to  uphold  this  tyrannous  production,  then  I  say 
they  fly  in  the  face  of  the  desires  and  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  people. 
We  are  one  in  this  matter  as  never  before  in  our  history.  I  never  saw 
Ireland  until  I  saw  it  in  May  of  this  year.  They  are  a  wondrous 
people,  a  kindly  people,  yearning,  yearning  for  betterment.  By 
every  test  that  the  President  meted  out,  they  have  met  the  require- 
ments. Under  the  forms  of  British  law,  79  representatives  are 
hostile  to  English  rule  out  of  an  elected  101.  Seventy -nine  out  of  one 
himdred  and  one.  Seventy-three  of  those  seventy-nine  were  elected 
as  ultrarepublicans,  saying  they  would  not  sit  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  if  chosen,  and  upon  that  platform  they  were  chosen. 
There  was  division  among  the  people,  because  large  masses  of 
them  who  are  what  are  called  nationansts  still  believed  there  was  no 
hope  for  a  republic.  Therefore  they  didived  their  vote.  Men  there 
say  that  upon  a  plebescite,  the  nation,  four  to  one  at  least,  would  vote 
for  an  Irish  republic.  All  Provinces  in  Ireland  are  as  one.  For  30 
years,  may  I  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators,  every  one  of  the  four 
Provinces  in  Ireland  has  been  a  nationalist  Province. 

For  30  years  17  out  of  the  33  representatives  from  Ulster  have 
been  Nationalists.  When  men  speak  of  this  Ulster  question  and  say 
that  it  indicates  hostility  to  the  aspirations  of  the  rest  of  Ireland,  * 
they  speak  in  ignorance  of  the  history  of  Ulster.  The  best  blood  of 
Ulster,  the  people  of  Ulster,  have  been  the  radical  revolutionists 
of  Ireland.  The  united  Irishmen  who  first  proclaimed  and  sought 
the  establishment  of  a  republic — ^that  movement  was  originatedl)V 
the  Ulster  men,  not  Catholics,  in  1792.  The  greatest  name  in  Irish 
history,  the  one  most  loved,  the  one  to  whom  the  hearts  of  the 
people  go  out  in  greatest  enthusiasm,  was  the  founder  of  that  organi- 
zation, Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  the  man  who  died  in  the  rebellion  of 
1798  with  the  Ulster  Protestants.  And  need  I  say  to  you  that 
Robert  Emmet  was  also  a  Protestant,  though  not  an  Ulster  man. 
Those  of  you  who  walk  along  lower  Broadway  in  New  York  City 
will  see  as  you  come  up  to  Cortland  street,  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  two 
great  monuments,  higher  than  from  floor  to  ceiling  of  this  room, 
one  telling  of  the  life  of  the  brother  of  Robert  Emmet,  the  brother 
who,  fleeing  from  imprisonment,  sought  refuge  in  New  York  and 
became  its  attorney  general  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  American 
bar. 

The  other  is  a  monument  of  like  character  to  Dr.  McNevin,  who 
rose  to  the  head  of  American  physicians  in  the  early  days  of  the 
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nineteenth  centurj'.  These  men  are  typical  of  the  long  roll  of 
Ulster  men  who  fought  and  died  for  Ireland.  Why,  Senator  Knox, 
your  Pittsburgh  district  is  filled  with  the  names  of  the  Pattons  and 
men  of  that  character  whose  ancestors  died  in  Ireland  battling 
against  British  tyranny.  They  gave  to  Pennsylvania  so  ipany  of  its 
names,  Coleraine,  Donegal,  Tyrone,  and  Dungannon,  all  resplendent 
in  its  history.  Those  men  brought  these  old  names  to  their  new 
homes,  and  they  helped  to  make  that  ffreat  American  Commonwealth. 
They  reached  out  away  beyond  the  ATlegrhenies,  and  they  peopled  the 
West,  and  I  doubt  not  the  ancestors  of  many  of  you  were  of  that 
glorious  strain.  There  is  no  religious  question  in  this  Irish  move- 
ment. Excepting  O'Connell  and  Kedmond,  in  the  whole  long  line 
of  Ireland's  history,  when  we  call  the  roll  of  her  mighty  men,  there 
were  only  two  or  three  Catholics.  I  mean  in  the  last  150  years.  Moli- 
neaux  and  Swift  and  Wood  and  Grattan  and  Emmet,  and  Thomas 
Davis,  the  National  poet,  Archibald  Hamilton,  Rowan  and  Curran, 
and  John  Mitchell  and  Pamell  in  our  own  day.  The  men  who  make 
up  this  splendid  body  of  idealists,  even  though  their  writs  run  to  no 
foot  of  land,  these  men  have  been  animated  by  a  holy  hope  for  liberty. 
All  three  of  us  who  went  to  Paris — Dunne,  Ky an,  and  Walsh — were 
bom  in  this  country.  All  our  interests  are  here.  The  dust  of  our 
fathers  and  the  bones  of  our  children  are  alike  buri'^d  in  America. 
We  love  America  above  all  other  nations;  three  of  my  household 
went  into  this  war. 

One  of  my  kin  is  dead  at  Chateau-Thierry.  I  looked  for  his  grave 
over  there.  The  French  Government  conducted  me  and  Gov.  Dimne 
to  find  that  grave.  Our  kin  entered  this  war  believing  that  the 
United  States  meant  what  it  said,  that  the  right  of  self-determination 
should  be  given  to  all  peoples,  and  the  Irish,  no  matter  what  their 
feelings  were  that  no  war  snould  have  been  declared,  when  this  Con- 
gress spoke  they  rallied  to  a  man;  they  poured  forth  their  blood  and 
their  treasure,  whether  from  Massachusetts  or  Missouri  or  Pennsyl- 
vania or  California.  Wlierever  it  might  be,  the  Irish  rallied  to  the 
cause  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes ;  and  I  beg  of  you  Senators  to  exercise 

f'^our  rights  and  keep  the  pledged  faith  of  America.  Keep  troth  to  the 
iving  and  to  the  dead,  and  save  this  Nation  and  save  our  sons  from 
engaging  in  wars  to  which  neither  the  conscience  nor  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  shall  give  its  assent,  by  defeating  this  treaty. 
[Applause.] 

Those  men  brought  these  old  names  to  their  new  homes,  and  they 
helped  to  make  that  great  American  Commonwealth.  They  reachecl 
out  away  beyond  the  Alleghenies,  and  they  peopled  the  West,  and 
I  doubt  not  the  ancestors  of  many  of  you  were  of  that  glorious 
strain.  There  is  no  religious  issue  in  this  Irish  movement.  Except- 
ing O'Connell  and  Redmond,  in  the  whole  long  line  of  Ireland's 
history,  when  we  call  the  roll  of  leaders  of  her  mighty  men,  there 
were  few  Catholics — I  mean  in  the  last  150  years.  Molineaux  and 
Swift,  and  Grattan  and  Emmet,  and  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan, 
and  Curran  and  John  Mitchell,  and  Thomas  Davis,  the  national 
poet,  and  Pamell  in  our  own  day,  were  all  Protestants.  Regardless 
of  religion,  regardless  of  creed,  they  were  tvpes  and  forerunners  of 
the  splendid  body  of  idealists,  the"  men  wKo,  assembled  in  Dublin 
to-day,  speaking  lor  Ireland,  even  though  their  writs  run  to  no  foot 
of  land,  are  animated  by  the  same  centuries  old  holy  hope  for  liberty. 
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All  three  of  us  who  went  to  Paris — Dunne,  Ryan,  and  Walsh — 
were  born  in  this  country.  All  our  interests  are  here.  The  dust  of 
our  fathers  and  the  bones  of  our  children  are  alike  buried  in  America. 
We  love  America  above  all  other  nations.  Three  of  my  household 
went  into  this  war.  One  of  my  kin  is  dead  at  Chateau-Thierry.  I 
looked  for  his  grave  over  there.  The  French  Government  conducted 
me  and  Gov.  Dunne  to  find  that  grave.  Our  kin  entered  this  war 
believing  that  the  United  States  meant  what  it  said,  that  the  right 
of  self-determination  should  be  given  to  all  peoples,  and  the  Irish, 
no  matter  what  their  feelings  were  that  no  war  should  have  been 
declared,  when  this  Congress  spoke  they  rallied  to  a  man;  they 
poured  forth  their  blood  and  their  treasure,  whether  from  Massa- 
chusetts or  Missouri  or  Pennsylvania  or  California.  Wherever  it 
might  be,  the  Irish  rallied  to  the  cause  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  and 
I  beg  of  vou  Senators  to  exercise  your  rights  and  keep  the  pledged 
faith  of  America.  Keep  troth  to  the  living  and  to  tne  dead,  and 
save  this  Nation  and  save  our  sons  from  engaging  in  wars  to  which 
neither  the  conscience  nor  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall 
give  its  assent,  by  defeating  this  treaty. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Gov.  Dunne, 
the  third  member  of  the  commission  that  went  to  Pans,  former  gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  former  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWABD  F.  DUNNE. 

Mr.  Dunne.  Senator  Lodge  and  fellow  Senators,  I  with  my  col- 
leagues appreciate  the  gi'eat  courtesy  extended  to  ourselves  and  to 
those  who  will  address  you  after  I  have  concluded  my  brief  state- 
ment, and  I  will  not  unduly  trespass  upon  your  most  valuable  time. 

Permit  me  briefly  to  corroborate  in  general  the  statements  made 
so  eloquentljr,  so  forcefully,  and  so  truthfully  by  Mr.  Walsh  and  bjr 
Mr.  Ryan.  Let  me  tell  you  gentlemen  why  we  went  to  Paris.  We 
had  read,  as  every  American  citizen  has  read,  the  aims  and  objects 
of  the  American  Nation  as  expressed  by  its  Chief  Executive  in  enter- 
ing this  World  War.  We  believe  that  the  aims  and  objects  so  lucidly, 
so  clearly,  so  forcefully  stated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would,  when  that  war  was  consummated,  be  carried  out  at  the  confer- 
ence in  Paris. 

We,  with  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  this  country,  expected 
that  the  Irish  nation  would  not  be  made  an  exception  among  the 
weaker  nations  of  the  earth.  We  waited  with  patience  and  with  con- 
fidence that  at  the  conference  in  Paris  the  representatives  selected 
by  the  American  people  would  embody  in  the  terms  of  the  peace  that 
was  to  be  consummated  there  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  American 
people  as  expressed  by  its  President.  We  waited  until  the  1st  of 
February.  We  knew  that  in  Paris  the  envoys  of  the  Irish  nation 
were  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  conference  and  asking  a  safe  con- 
duct for  the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  to  Paris, 
so  that  they  could  present  to  this  conference  the  claims  of  the  Irish 
people  to  nationhood.  So  far  as  the  papers  of  America  were  con- 
cerned, and  so  far  as  the  papers  of  the  world  were  concerned,  the 
name  of  Ireland  was  not  mentioned  at  that  conference.  We  are  citi- 
zens of  America,  who  were  born  here,  who  love  and  admire  this  coun- 
try and  believe  in  keeping  its  faith;  we  happen  to  have  Irish  blood 
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in  our  veins,  but  all  three  of  us,  like  Mr.  Walsh,  were  born  here,  and 
we  all  feel  alike  about  this  country.  Like  Mr.  Walsh,  I  was  not 
identified  in  any  way  with  Irish  societies.  For  years  and  years  be- 
fore I  was  honored  by  that  great  convention  with  the  appointment  as 
one  of  its  commissioners,  I  had  devoted  all  my  life  to  American  citi- 
zenship solely,  and  had  been  honored  by  my  fellow  citizens  as  an 
American  citizen.  I  love  this  country  above  all  countries,  as  they  do, 
and  we  would  sink  Ireland  and  every  other  country  into  the  deep 
rather  than  sacrifice  the  interests  of  this  country. 

We  met  at  that  convention.  I  think  it  was  the  most  extraordinary 
convention  I  ever  attended.  Over  5,000  people  who  felt  as  we  did 
gathered  from  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  United  States,  and 
under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  that  convention  a  committee  of 
25  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Irish  people  be- 
fore the  American  commission  in  Paris  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  the 
right  of  Ireland,  as  determined  by  an  election  held  in  December, 
three  months  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  under  all  the  forms  and 
securities  of  British  law,  in  which  it  was  determined  by  three- 
quarters  of  the  Irish  people,  in  round  numbers,  that  an  Irish  republic 
was  bom,  and  a  declaration  of  independence  was  issued  such  as  the 
American  people  issued  in  1776. 

That  committee  of  25  honored  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Ryan,  and  myself, 
asking  us  to  become  a  commission  of  three  to  go  to  Paris,  to  appeal 
for  what  and  to  whom?  To  appeal  to  the  representatives  of  the 
American  Nation  in  Paris  for  the  right  of  the  Irish  people  to  be 
heard  in  Paris  along  the  lines  enunciated  by  the  President  when  he 
advised  the  American  people  to  enter  this  world-wide  war.  Before 
we  left  Washington  Mr.  Walsh,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
told  the  Secretary  of  State  the  object  of  our  mission.  It  was  avow- 
edly political.  It  was  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to 
obtain  a  hearing  for  the  Irish  nation  before  tne  world  peace  confer- 
ence. That  letter  is  on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  After  some 
delay  passports  were  issued.  I  believe  there  was  a  protest  from  the 
British  Government  which  delayed  us  48  hours,  but  the  Secretary  of 
State  granted  the  passports  upon  that  letter. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  whole  world  knew,  through  the 
newspapers,  the  object  of  our  mission,  which  was  avowedly  political. 

We  arrived  at  Paris.  We  were  careful  from  the  start  to  place  the 
objects  of  our  mission  in  writing  and  address  it  to  the  President  first. 
The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  President  and  we  were  accorded  a 
long  interview,  and  I  think  I  can  characterize  it  as  an  unofficially 
sympathetic  interview.  The  President  referred  us  to  Col.  House. 
We  had  several  interviews  with  Col.  House^  who  treated  us  with 
extreme  courtesy  and  acted  with  extreme  diligence,  but  also  unoffi- 
cially. 

I  think  Mr.  Walsh  interviewed  every  member  of  the  American 
delegation.  I  personally  interviewed  every  member  but  one,  Secre- 
tary Lansing.  We  pointed  out  that  we  came  as  American  citizens 
to  addressfive  American  citizens  in  their  official  capacity  as  the 
representatives  of  the  great  American  Republic,  and  all  that  we 
asKed  of  the  official  representatives  of  the  American  Republic  was 
to  use  their  good  offices  officially  to  obtain  for  the  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives oi  the  Irish  people,  elected  under  all  the  securities  of 
British  law,  the  right  to  plead  their  case  before  the  tribunal  in  Paris. 
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That  was  the  sole  object  of  our  mission.  Col.  House  acted  with 
extreme  diligence  and  courtesy,  as  my  colleagues  have  told  you.  I 
think  he  interviewed  Lloyd-George  on  the  subject,  and  gave  us  to 
understand  that  he  believed  we  were  going  to  get  for  them  that  safe 
conduct. 
The  Chairman.  Unofficially? 

Mr.  Dunne.  Unofficially,  but  told  us  that  Lloyd-George — ^I  sup- 
pose also  unofficially — desired  to  meet  the  members  of  the  delegation, 
and  we  believed  tliat  our  cause  was  so  impregnably  just  from  the 
standpoint  of  American  citizens  that  we  could  aflford  to  meet  and 
argue  with  Lloyd-George  the  justice  of  the  Irish  demand,  and  we 
consented  to  meet  him  at  any  day  he  might  designate,  and  a  day 
was  designated  to  meet  him.  On  the  day  designated  it  turned  out, 
and  I  thmk  truthfully,  that  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation 
in  the  preparation  of  the  final  draft  of  the  peace  conference  and  its 
presentation  to  the  German  representatives,  Lloyd-George  was  un- 
able to  keep  the  appointment  for  the  interview  with  us,  and  we  were 
courteously  so  iniormed  in  the  presence  of  Col.  House,  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wiseman.  It  was  then  suggested,  I  do  not  know  by  whom, 
that  as  the  safe  conduct  was  not  to  be  given  promptly,  and  as  the 
delegates  of  the  Irish  people  were  in  Ireland  and  we  were  in  Paris,  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  confer  with  them,  if  they  could  not  come 
to  Paris,  unless  we  could  go  to  Ireland. 

Thereupon,  by  prompt  cooperation  between  the  American  officials, 
French  officials,  and  British  officials,  we  were  given  passports  the 
next  day  which  stated  upon  their  face  that  our  mission  was  diplomatic, 
and  that  we  were  going  upon  an  unofficial  political  mission,  and  we 
avowedly  stated  that  our  desire  was  to  communicate  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Irish  people  and  to  become  acquainted  at  first-hand 
with  the  situation  in  Ireland.  There  was  no  disguise  about  the  object 
of  our  visit,  and  no  restrictions  or  limitations  of  any  character  were 
imposed  upon  us  either  by  the  British  premier  or  by  the  French  au- 
thorities or  by  the  American  authorities,  and  we  went  to  Ireland. 
And  this  is  what  we  found  there  in  Ireland,  a  component  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  without  any  of  the 
British  constitutional  securities  which  are  thrown  around  the  citizens 
of  those  Islands.  We  found  that  the  habeas  corpus  was  practically 
suspended,  because  of  the  restrictions  thrown  around  it  by  the  rulings 
of  British  courts,  which  made  it  an  idle  formality.  We  found  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  suspended.  Any  man  charged  with  political 
crime  in  Ireland  could  be  tired  only  blefore  a  British  court-martial, 
military  authorities,  or  before  a  removable  magistrate  without  a  jury, 
these  removable  magistrates  being  appointed  oy  the  crown,  many  of 
them  from  the  police  force,  sent  from  Dublin  and  different  districts 
in  Ireland,  removable  overnight,  earning  salaries  of  $4,000  a  year 
and  amenable  to  the  recall  of  the  Government  at  any  time. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  there  any  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  those 
military  magistrates  ? 

Mr.  Dunne.  None  that  I  know  of.  Men  were  arrested  without 
warrant.  We  found  that  houses  were  searched  without  warrant, 
and  men  when  arrested  were  imprisoned  in  British  jails  or  deported 
to  English  jails,  and  not  informed  what  charges  were  made  against 
them. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  The  previous  speaker,  Mr.  Walsh,  spoke  of 
men  being  taken  prisoners  in  this  fight  oetween  the  populace  and  the 
British  constabulary.    What  sort  of  a  trial  did  they  get? 

Mr.  Dunne.  My  information  is  that  they  got  a  trial  before  a  court- 
martial  or  a  removable  magistrate.  If  a  man  in  Ireland  makes  a 
speech  in  which  he  advocates  the  republic  he  is  immediately  brought 
up.  If  he  advocates  or  argues  in  favor  of  the  recognition  of  the 
Irish  republic,  they  take  that  man  up  before  a  court-martial  or  before 
a  removable  magistrate,  who  is  paid  $4,000  a  year. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Under  the  British  law  it  is  a  crime  to  advocate 
that,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Dunne.  Yes;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
people  have  gone  to  the  polls  openly  and  voted  for  that.  We  found 
that  men's  houses  are  searched  witnout  warrant ;  that  men,  women, 
and  childiren  are  arrested  without  warrant  and  confined  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Government,  either  in  an  Irish  jail  or  deported  to  an  Eng- 
lish jail.  A  boy,  11  years  of  age,  was  arrested  there  and  kept  in  jail 
for  two  months.  No  one  knew  where  he  was.  Finally  he  was  re- 
leased when  there  was  a  threat  of  an  investigation.  That  is  the  sit- 
uation we  found  in  Ireland. 

The  leaders  of  the  Irish  people,  the  men  who  were  elected  by  their 
constituents  to  the  British  Parliament,  refused  to  attend  the  British 
Parliament  and  organized  the  Irish  Parliament — the  Dail  Eireann; 
many  of  them  were  in  jail,  not  being  able  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Parliament,  with  the  result,  of  course,  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  being  so  overwhelmingly  with  them  that  when  they  get  them 
in  jail  they  can  not  keep  them  there.  Robert  Barton,  owner  of  a 
landed  estate,  1,200  acres  of  the  most  beautiful  country  ever  seen, 
with  a  manorial  residence,  an  officer  of  the  British  Government,  was 
compelled  by  the  British  authorities  to  take  charge  of  Irish  prison- 
ers and  saw  such  indecencies  committed  that  he  resigned  his  office 
as  a  protest,  becoming  a  Republican,  and  was  elected  to  the  Dail 
Eireann.  He  made  a  speech  during  the  campaign.  He  was  ar- 
rested  and  placed  in  Mountjoy,  remained  there  a  couple  of  weeks, 
and  then  managed  to  saw  a  oar,  left  a  very  polite  and  humorous 
note  addressed  to  the  governor  of  the  jail,  saying  that  he  did  not  like 
his  bill  of  fare  or  his  sleeping  accommodations,  and  would  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  jail  be  kind  enough  to  send  his  clothes  to  the  address 
given  in  Dublin.  He  was  a  man  of  such  prominence  and  his  case 
excited  so  much  interest  that  an  official  investigation  was  ordered, 
and  while  the  investigation  was  going  on  in  the  jail  the  deputv  war- 
den rushed  in  and  said,  "  My  God,  there  are  23  more  of  those  fellows 
gone  over  the  wall."    That  is  the  situation  in  Ireland. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  two  little  incidents  that  I  witnessed  with  my 
own  eyes.  Three  of  four  hundred  soldiers  under  the  command  of 
British  officers  surrounded  the  Mansion  House  in  Dublin,  and  three 
or  four  hundred  policemen  under  official  direction  surrounded  the 
Mansion  House  at  half  past  5  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  preventing  the  Lord  Mavor  of  Dublin  from  extending  an  official 
reception  to  the  delegates  from  America.  While  we  were  attempt- 
ing to  get  in,  some  guns  were  fired.  There  were  a  crowd  of  20,000 
or  30,000  people  around  the  house,  brought  there  by  the  mere'  fact 
that  the  military,  with  armored  guns,  were  around  the  Mansion 
House.    People  were  laughing  at  them  and  guying  that  ridiculous 
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display  of  military  force  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing 
a  social  function  tendered  by  the  chief  executive  of  the  great  city  of 
Dublin  to  the  three  gentlemen  who  had  come  there  from  America. 

A  few  hours  before  that  the  bedroom  of  the  chief  lady  of  Ireland 
was  desecrated  by  the  police,  seeking  as  they  claimed,  some  es- 
caped prisoners.    That  is  the  situation  which  we  found  in  Ireland. 

Now,  it  is  my  judgment  that  if  this  treaty  be  confirmed  by  this 
body — and  you  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  approving 
or  disregarding  this  treaty — ^if  section  11  be  approved  you  gentle- 
men will  be  acting  as  partners  in  the  enforcement  of  that  Innd  of 
law  upon  an  unwilling  people.  We  ask  you  to  reject  this  treaty 
as  American  citizens,  not  because  we  are  Irishmen,  but  because  the 
Government  over  there  as  it  now  exists  is  an  outrage  upon  consti- 
tutional government,  because  there  is  a  situation  to-day  that  rivals, 
if  it  does  not  exceed,  the  situation  that  prevailed  years  ago  under 
the  most  tyrannical  conditions  of  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  take  a  recess  now  until  2 
o'clock.  We  will  hear  the  Greeks  from  2  to  3,  and  then  we  wUl 
resume  this  hearing. 

(Whereupon,  at  1  p.  m.  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m.) 

AFTER    RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess, 
at  2  o'clock  p.  m..  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  1  have  here  a  protest  against  the  views  expressed 
in  the  morning  session,  signed  by  David  W.  Irvine,  Henry  Stewart, 
John  Kennedy,  Lieut.  Lewis  H.  Shaw,  Albert  E.  Kelley,  William 
H.  Cheney,  and  William  Balfpur.  I  told  these  gentlemen  that  we 
could  not  give  them  a  hearing  to-day,  but  I  would  give  them  a  hear- 
ing liext  week.  The  gentleman  who  represented  them  said  he  de- 
sired to  file  this  brief  and  have  it  published  in  our  hearings. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  a  brief  against  what  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  opposition  to  what  has  been  said  here  this 
morning.    It  will  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  this  hearing. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  no  objection  to  including 
within  our  hearings  everything  that  we  hear,  but  does  the  chairman 
think  that  we  ought  to  open  the  door  for  people  to  file  briefs? 

The  Chairman.  That  authority  was  given  when  we  started  the 
hearings— that  they  would  have  a  right  to  file  briefs. 

Senator  Knox.  The  first  thing  we  know  they  will  be  filing  books 
after  a  while.  I  think  anyone  who  has  anything  to  say  ought  to 
heard. 

The  Chairman.  This  relates  to  the  hearing  which  we  panted 
this  morning.  The  other  side  has  requested  to  be  heard  in  this 
way. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  we  ought  to  hear  them,  if  tHey  are  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  not  hear  them  to-day,  and  I  thought 
it  would  save  the  time  of  the  committee  to  permit  them  to  put  in  a 
brief.    We  have  done  that  on  several  occasions. 

Senator  New.  The  brief  is  in  lieu  of  a  hearing? 

Tlie  Chairman.  In  lieu  of  a  hearing;  yes. 

Senator  Knox.  I  do  not  want  to  insist,  but  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  if  they  have  anything  to  say  that  is  worth  hearing,  we  would 
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better  hear  them  rather  than  give  them  an  indefinite  right  to  prints 
because  that  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  control  the  right  to  print. 

Senator  Knox.  Perhaps  we  can. 

(The  brief  referred  to  will  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  to-day'a 
proceedings.) 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Cohalan,  I  will  ask  you  to  present  your 
next  speaker. 

Judge  Cohalan.  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  pleasure  now  of  present- 
ing to  you  Lieut.  Gov.  W.  W.  McDowell,  of  Montana. 

STATEHEirr  OF  HON.  W.  W.  MoDOWELL,  UETTTEHAHT  GOVESHOE 

OF  MOHTANA. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  when  I  came  to 
Washington  from  Montana  on  yesterdav  morning  with  the  seven 
governors  who  were  appointed  to  attend  the  ffovemors'  conference 
with  the  President  and  the  Attorney  General,  I  did  not  know  I  was 
to  have  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  of  appearing  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

I  have  been  told  by  the  gentlemen  having  this  movement  in  charge 
that  I  am  expected  to  speak  only  a  few  minutes,  and  that  they  would 
like  to  have  me  refer  to  the  reception  given  to  President  de  Valera, 
president  of  the  Irish  Republic,  when  he  came*  to  Montana  recently. 
As  my  time  is  verj'  limited.  I  will  devote  it  to  that  angle  of  the 
matter,  as  tending  to  show  tne  sentiment  of  the  people  on  the  ques- 
tion now  being  considered  by  this  committee. 

I  will  state  that  as  lieutenant  governor  of  Montana  my  duty  is  to 

fireside  over  the  State  senate,  and  as  such  presiding  officer  I  am 
amiliar  with  the  action  taken  by  the  legislature  in  its  last  regulnr 
session  held  in  January  and  Februarv  of  this  year,  and  also  the 
action  taken  at  the  special  session  held  a  few  weeks  ago. 

At  the  regular  session  of  the  legislature  last  winter  a  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted,  there  being  no  dissenting  vote  in  either 
the  senate  or  the  house,  asking  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavors to  bring  about  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Ire- 
land. 

Before  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature,  of  Montana  met. 
President  de  Valera,  of  the  Irish  republic,  came  to  Montana.  I  live 
in  Butte,  and  as  I  was  then  acting  governor  it  became  my  pleasure 
to  welcome  President  de  Valera  to  Montana  and  to  extend  to  him  the 
freedom  of  the  State.  The  reception  which  he  received  there  was 
the  most  enthusiastic  and  the  most  spontaneous  reception  that  I  have 
ever  seen  since  I  have  lived  in  Montana  during  the  past  24  years. 
Our  little  town  has  a  population  of  only  about  65,000  people,  but  there 
were  at  least  10,000  people  at  the  depot  to  |^eet  President  de  Valera 
when  he  got  off  the  tram.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  get 
through  tne  crowd  to  get  into  the  automobile  which  was  waiting  for 


have  ever  seen  in  uniform  in  Butte  before  or  since  the  war  started. 
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I  saw  a  great  many  horny-handed  sons  of  toil  break  through  the  line 
and  rush  up  to  the  automobile  to  shake  hands  with  the  president  of 
the  Irish  republic,  and  there  were  tears  in  their  eyes.  The  procession 
that  came  up  from  the  depot  with  him  was  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half 
long.  Every  musical  organization  that  we  could  get  together  in  the 
State  was  there,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Butte  and  the 
people  of  Montana  is  undoubtedly  very  strong  in  favor  of  Irish  inde- 
pendence. 

At  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  the  matter  of  again  pass- 
ing a  resolution  came  up  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  was  after  President 
de  Valera  had  been  invited  by  me  as  the  president  of  the  senate  to 
make  an  address  to  a  joint  session  of  the  legislature.  He  stayed  over 
several  days  so  as  to  make  this  address.  Some  little  opposition  de- 
veloped among  some  people  in  the  legislature  against  inviting  him. 
However,  he  was  unanimously  invited  to  address  the  legislature, 
which  he  did.  He  was  then  introduced  to  the  crowd  that  could  not 
get  into  the  legislative  hall,  waiting  in  front  of  the  capitol,  and  he 
received  the  same  kind  of  an  ovation  in  Helena  at  two  or  three  meet- 
ings that  he  had  received  in  Butte. 

Another  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  special  session  of  the 
legislature  asking  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  Congress  to 
do  what  they  could  to  bring  about  recognition  of  the  Irish  republic, 
and  this  matter  was  fought  out  on  its  merits,  and  finally  passed  both 
the  house  and  the  senaCe  by  a  good  majority.  I  mention  this  to  show 
that,  in  my  opinion,  three-fourths  or  the  people  of  Montana  and 
of  the  States  around  Montana  are*  thoroughly  and  heartily  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement  for  the  freedom  of  Ireland. 

Senator  Knox.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  right  here?  It  was  rep- 
resented to  us  this  morning  that  the  fate  of  the  Irish  Republic  de- 
pends upon  whether  or  not  we  reject  this  proposed  league  of  nations. 
Now^  you  say  the  sentiment  in  Montana  is  in  favor  of  an  Irish  re- 
public. How  is  the  sentiment  there  on  the  question  of  the  league  of 
nations? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  believe  the  opinion  in  Montana  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding States  is  one  of  decided  opposition  to  any  clause  in  any 
treaty  or  in  any  league  of  nations  that  will  in  any  way  stand  in  the 
way  of  Ireland  securing  her  freedom. 

Senator  Knox.  Then  if  Mr.  Walsh  is  correct  in  his  statement  this 
morning  that  to  adopt  this  league  at  all  would  defeat  the  Irish  repub- 
lic, your  jud^ent  is  that  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Montana 
would  be  against  the  whole  league? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  think  I  have  expressed  the  opinion  which  I  wish 
to  express  in  what  I  said  before. 

Senator  Knox.  All  right,  I  will  not  press  you  further. 

Senator  Fall.  Would  you  object  to  answering  this  question :  Is  it 
the  opinion  there  that  any  article  in  this  proposed  league  would  pos- 
sibly affect  the  freedom  of  Ireland? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  think  that  among  practically  all  of  the  Irish 
in  Montana  they  feel  that  it  would.  There  are  a  great  many  other 
people  in  Montana  and  in  the  adjoining  States  who  are  not  of  Irish 
blood,  who,  I  think,  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of 
Ireland,  and  would  be  opposed  to  any  clause  in  any  treaty  that  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  Irish  freedom. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  One  further  quesstion:  Do  voii 
think  guaranteeing  the  boundaries  of  the  British  Empire  will  atfect 
the  question  concerning  which  you  are  speaking  here  and  the  ques- 
tion that  we  have  before  us  to-dav  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Senator,  I  have  answered  that  question  as  far  as 
I  am  prepared  to  answer  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  wanted  to  be  perfectly  fair  on 
the  proposition  and  perfectly  fair  as  to  the  position  that  you  gentle- 
men take  in  respect  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  am  approaching  this  matter  from  a  somewhat 
different  angle  from  that  of  a  great  many  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  spoken  here  this  morning  so  eloquently  on  this  matter.  I  am  a 
Protestant.  My  ancestors  came  to  this  country  250  years  ago,  and 
I  am,  thoroughly  and  heartily  in  favor  of  Irish  freedom  and  in  help- 
ing them  to  obtain  it.  I  thmk  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Montana  and  the  surrounding  States  feel  the  same  way  about  it  re- 
gardl^s  of  whether  they  have  any  Irish  blood  or  not,  and  they  would 
be  opposed  to  any  clause  in  any  treaty  that  would  stand  in  the  way 
of  Ireland  securing  that  independence. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  I  wish  next  to  present  Mr.  John  A.  Murphy,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y,,  the  fourth  member  of  the  American  Commission  on 
Irish  Independence,  who  has  recently  come  back  from  Paris. 

STATEMEirr  OF  MB.  JOES  ABCHDEACON  MIULFUY. 

Mr.  MuRPHT.  Mr.  Cliairman  and  Senators,  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  the  committee  having  in  charge  the  American  Commission 
on  Irish  Independence,  I  left  on  the  21st  of  June  and  reached  Paris 
on  the  30th  of  June.  During  the  week  while  I  was  sailing  the  peace 
treaty  had  been  signed  and  the  President  and  the  presidential  party 
had  returned  to  America.  The  colleagues  with  whom  I  expected  to 
fall  in  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  work,  Messrs.  Walsh  and  Dunne, 
had  also  returned  from  Paris,  and  I  did  not  meet  them  in  France. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  for  a  while  the  situation  in  France,  as  a 
stranger  might  sense  it,  was  one  of  relaxation  after  the  strain  of 
the  peace  conference.  It  was  one  of  an  intense  amount  of  gossip  and 
whispers  and  reactions  from  the  results  of  the  peace  conference. 

During  the  most  of  the  time  I  was  there  I  was  busily  engaged  in 
presenting  the  case  of  Ireland  to  the  editors  of  the  French  papers 
and  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  presentation  of  it  before  Mr.  Clemen- 
ceau,  to  whom  it  was  stated  the  question  of  Ireland  was  referred  in 
his  capacity  as  president  of  the  peace  conference. 

After  being  in  Paris  for  about  two  or  three  weeks  I  became  ad- 
vised that  before  the  President  and  Mr.  Lansing  left  France  they 
had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Clemenceau  in  his  capacity  as  president 
of  the  peace  conference  that  no  action  would  be  taken  upon  the 
question  of  Ireland.  That  was  material  news  and  in  my  iudgment 
it  foreclosed  any  possibility  that  Ireland  may  have  or  might  expect 
to  have  of  prosecuting  her  cause  before  the  league  of  nations. 

On  June  22  I  wrote  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the  American  Commis- 
sion on  Irish  Independence  to  Mr.  Clemenceau,  and  if  you  will  per- 
mit me  I  will  reacl  the  letter,  or  if  you  desire  I  will  insert  it  in  the 
record.    It  is  on  page  65  of  the  brown  pamphlet. 
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The  Chairmak.  The  letter  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 
The  letter  is  as  follows : 

[Peraonal  and  urgent  ] 

AiOBBiOAN  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Paris,  July  22,  1919. 
M.  Geoboes  Clemenceau, 

President  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  Premier  of  France,  Paris. 
Monsier  le  Pbesidbnt  ;  We  are  in  receipt  of  Information  from  sources  of  high 
authorities  that,  as  president  of  the  peace  conference,  you  have  notified  Ameri- 
can peace  plenipotentiaries  that,  so  far  as  further  consideration  of  the  Irish 
question  is  concerned,  the  matter  is  one  in  which  you  will  take  no  action. 
We  understand  this  decision  covers: 

1.  That  the  resolution  of  the  American  Senate,  officially  forwarded  to  you 
by  the  American  Oommission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  and  the  recommendations 
contained  therein  expressing  sympathetic  support  to  the  people  of  Ireland  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  a  governm^it  of  their  own  choice,  is,  by  this  action, 
denied  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  your  entire  disregard  of  American  public 
opinion  as  rendered  in  the  deliberate  resolution  of  our  highest  legislatiYe 
body. 

2.  That  the  peace  conference  further  ignores  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Messrs. 
Walsh  and  Dunne  for  the  appointment  of  an  international  tribunal  to  investi- 
gate Into  the  charges  of  barbarities  and  inhuman  conduct.  In  violation  of  the 
rules  of  civilized  warfare,  perpetrated  by  the  British  Government  through  its 
military  forces  in  occupation  of  Ireland,  and  upon  its  defenseless  people. 

The  knowledge  of  your  decl.^ion  in  these  matters  has  been  up  to  now  with- 
held from  the  American  public.  The  results  of  the  publication  of  this  informa- 
tion will  doubtless  have  very  material  weight  at  this  time  while  the  attention 
of  the  United  States  Senate  is  occupied  in  matters  of  international  importance, 
in  which  we  feel  France  has  a  material  Interest  Arrangements  have  already 
been  made  for  giving  widespread  publicity  in  America  to  this  decision  on  your 
part  But  before  taking  this  step,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  an  audience 
may  be  granted  by  you  to  the  undersigned  to  present  the  importance  of  the 
situation,  particularly  in  its  relation  to  the  future  interests  of  France,  of 
America,  and  of  Great  Britain. 

There  are  20,000,000  citizens  of  Irish  blood  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
effect  of  this  information  when  published  there  needs  no  characterization  by 
us  to  indicate  how  grave  may  be  the  danger  to  the  continuance  of  those  same 
relations  of  amity  and  esteem  that  have  marked  the  friendships  existing  be- 
tween the  French,  American,  and  Irish  peoples. 

Trusting  that  I  may  be  accorded  the  honor  of  this  audience  with  you  at 
your  earliest  possible  convenience,  and  with  assurances  of  high  esteem  and 
respect,  we  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

American  CJommission  on  Irish  Independence, 

John  Archdeacon  Murphy,  Commissioner  in  Charge, 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  was  aware  that  the  information  I  had  received 
had  not  been  made  public  in  America,  and  that  it  was  held  under  the 
the  veil  of  secrecy  from  publication  by  request  of  the  American 
representatives.  After  the  letter  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Clemenceau, 
the  information  was  conveyed  back  to  me  in  circuitous  fashion  that 
if  I  were  to  make  public  the  information  that  I  had  outlined  in  that 
letter  to  Mr.  Clemenceau  it  would  not  be  wise  or  judicious,  while 
I  was  a  guest  in  Paris.  Therefore  I  refrained  from  making  it  pub- 
lic until  I  returned  to  America;  but  it  was  known,  not  in  one  circle 
but  in  many,  that  there  was  an  effort  made  to  conceal  from  the 
American  people  and  from  the  American  Senate  this  action  on  the 
part  of  Clemenceau  until  they  had,  as  it  was  hoped,  passed  favorably 
upon  and  ratified  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  speak  of  this  information  as  having  been 
conveyed  to  you  circuitously.  Do  you  know  from  whom  it  origi- 
nated! 
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Mr.  MuKPHY.  You  mean  the  information  that  it  should  not  be 
published  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

Mr.  MuRPHT.  No ;  I  can  not  say  tliat  of  my  own  knowled^,  except 
to  say  that  one  of  the  most  important  men  who  is  accredited  to  have 
the  ear  of  the  French  Government,  the  foreign  editor  of  Le  Temps, 
advised  an  associate  and  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Erskine  ChiUers,  a 
former  manor  in  the  British  army,  a  man  who  has  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Irisn  Republic  in  a  wholehearted  and  unadulterated  manner, 
and  one  of  the  oest  known  publicists  in  England.  The  foreign  edi- 
tor of  Le  Temps  conveyed  this  information  to  him  and  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  tnat  that  was  an  inspired  message.  I  did  not  say  that 
that  was  a  message'  brought  from  Mr.  Clemenceau,  but  either  Mr. 
Clemenceau  or  Mr.  Tardieu  were  the  only  two  who  had  knowledge  of 
it  unless  thev  conveyed  that  knowledge  to  some  one  else. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was,  in  your  judg- 
ment, did  that  information  repr^ent  the  French  opinion,  or  did  it 
represent  the  desire  of  the  American  commission  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  construed  it  as  representing  the  French  request, 
in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  American  commission. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  Murphy.  There  is  one  more  incident  that  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent to  you,  and  then  I  will  give  way  to  others.  I  am  not  ^ing  to 
occupy  your  time  with  the  ^livery  of  any  argument  on  this  ques- 
tion. There  is  a  short  presentation. of  one  phase  of  the  question  that 
with  your  permission,  I  will  ask  to  insert  in  the  record  later. 

At  or  about  this  time,  by  reason  of  family  connections  and  business 
interests,  I  desired  to  visit  England  and  Ireland.  I  made  my  re- 
quest before  Consul  Eeed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  for  an  amendment 
to  my  passport.  My  passport  did  not  give  me  permission  to  proceed 
anywhere  except  to  France,  as  it  stated,  to  attend  the  peace  confer- 
ence in  the  interest  of  self-government  for  Ireland.  I  was  told  my 
request  would  have  to  be  sent  to  Washington.  After  waiting  two 
w^is  on  the  pleasure  of  Washington,  as  they  explained  to  me,  I  had 
called  three  or  four  times  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  reply  to  my 
request  to  amend  my  passport,  and  on  August  8  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

United  States  Passport  Biibkau, 

Paris,  August  8,  1919. 

John  A.  Murphy,  Esq., 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  recent  cull  at  the  passport  burenu,  you  are  Inforiue*! 
that  a  telegram  has  been  received  from  Washington  Instructing  the  bureau  to 
refuse  to  amend  your  passport  for  Ireland. 

There  is  Inclosed  herewith  the  amount  of  0.80  franc  in  stamps,  which  repre- 
sents the  balance  due  you  after  the  cable  charges  have  been  deiiucted  from 
tlie  sum  of  100  francs  which  you  deposited. 
I  am,  sir, 

Respectfully  yours, 

E.  C.  Reed, 

American  Consul. 

I  felt  surprised,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  that  in  pursuit  of  my 
private  business  as  an  American  citizen  my  Government  should  deny 
me  the  right  to  proceed  to  the  British  Isles.  My  request  for  a  pass- 
port was  not  to  go  to  Ireland.    My  request  for  a  passport  was  to 
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proceed  to  the  British  Isles.  I  had  personally  said  that  my  purpose 
was  not  political;  that  I  desired  no  exemptions  from  the  laws  of  the 
land.  I  had  desired  to  proceed  there  for  family  and  personal  rea- 
sons. Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  on  the  other  matter  which 
I  wish  to  present  to  the  committee  1  wish  to  say  that  during  a  stay 
of  about  two  months  in  Paris,  where  I  met  many  of  the  editors  of 
the  French  press  and  many  of  the  public  men  of  France,  I  have  had 
opportunity  to  get  a  vision  of  the  proposed  league  of  nations  some- 
what different  from  that  which  would  naturally  otherwise  have  been 
given  to  me. 

From  my  training  and  environment  I  have  naturally  paid  most 
attention  to  the  economic  and  industrial  aspect,  of  the  treaty.  The 
trouble  with  the  treaty  is  that  it  is  neither  a  treaty  of  vengeance  nor 
a  treaty  of  justice ;  it  is  calculated  to  maintain  forever  a  commercial 
supremacy  to  one  or  two  of  the  high  contracting  parties.  I  regret 
to  say  that  America  does  not  seem  to  be  includea  as  one  of  those 
parties. 

The  condition  of  France  at  the  present  time,  as  admitted  to  me  in 

{•rivate  conference  by  their  thinking  minds,  is  one  of  gravest  import, 
ts  finances  are  in  a  depleted  condition;  it  has  exercised  its  power  of 
taxation  so  far  as  it  is  believed  the  people  of  France  will  endure, 
and  still  the  income  is  more  than  a  billion  dollars  below  the  abso- 
lute requirements  of  its  budget,  even  with  its  army  demobilized. 

I  spent  some  days  driving  over  the  devastated  regions  of  northern 
France,  and  the  paralysis  of  the  country  is  appalling.  The  difficul- 
ties of  obtaining  raw  materials  and  coal  are  greater  than  I  can 
describe. 

There  has  been  no  outlet  for  commercial  development  accorded 
to  it  by  this  present  proposed  treaty.  Even  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages which  have  accrued  to  France  from  its  old  protectorate 
of  the  Christian  people  of  the  Orient  is  being  imperiled  by  the 
British  control  in  Mesopotamia  and  the  Near  East.  Fifty-five  per 
cent  of  the  German  indemnity  which  is  supposed  to  be  obtained  by 
France  is  incomplete  and  uncertain  reparation.  Many  eventualities 
may  occur  which  would  defer  or  avoid  the  payment  of  these  in- 
denmities,  and  neither  France  nor  the  world  at  large  could  ever  be 
called  to  arms  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  at  the  point  of  the  sword 
payment  which  may  or  may  not  be  beyond  the  will  or  the  possibilities 
of  the  central  powers  to  pay. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  question  of  sovereignty  over  subject  people 
is  understood  in  a  more  material  way  abroad  than  we  generally 
understand  it  in  America.  It  is  understood  as  the  right  of  commer- 
cial exploitation,  and  whether  it  be  in  the  guise  of  mandatories  for 
itself  or  its  colonies,  the  British  Empire  has  most  successfully  ob- 
tained the  control  of  countries  and  people  which  are  more  than  a 
conunercial  compensation  for  the  losses  endured  even  by  the  British 
Empire  in  the  prosecution  of  war.  I  refer  to  the  control  that  Eng- 
land now  possesses  under  the  terms  proposed  by  this  treaty,  of  almost 
one-third  of  the  earth's  surface.  I  am  not  discussing  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  for  the  minute.  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Suez,  Aiden,  and  all 
the  other  strategic  points  held  by  England  are  solid  answers  in  denial 
of  the  assertion  that  the  freedom  of  the  seas  now  exists. 

This  present  treaty  proposes  to  subject  forever  the  sovereignty  of 
Egypt,  to  condemn  the  oldest  nation  in  the  world  to  serfdom  and 
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to  commercial  exploitation;  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  Persia,  Afghani- 
stan, Thibet,  Burmah,  India,  form  an  unbroken  chain  in  the  interest 
of  England  to  meet  and  to  connect  its  links  with  the  sphere  of  in- 
fluence claimed,  and  by  this  treaty  yielded  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  Japan. 

Japan,  whose  losses  in  this  war  were  of  a  negligible  quantity,  is 
to  be  confirmed  in  its  control  of  Korea  with  its  20,000,000  of  people, 
and  to  be  accorded  the  control  of  Shantung,  with  its  iron,  and  coal, 
and  mineral  resources,  and  its  many  millions  of  Chinese  inhabitants, 
and  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  conmiercial  jugular  vein  of 
China;  by  it,  and  through  its  waterways  and  railways  of  the  interior 
of  China,  will  be  acquired  by  commercial  and  treaty  advantages. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  more  than  glance  at  the  map  of  Africa  to 
see  that  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape  it  is  to  be  dominated  in  the  British 
interest. 

I  point  out  these  things  to  you  gentlemen  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  undying  antagonism  that  exists  between  the  principles  upon 
which  a  Government  like  ours  is  founded,  of  the  j)eople  and  for  the 
people,  and  the  principles  upon  which  an  imperial  government  is 
rounded,  where  tne  Crown  is,  if  not  the  right  divine,  at  least  it  is 
the  center  around  which  rallies  in  support  the  commercial,  the  mili- 
tary, and  selfish  oligarchies  of  privilege.  All  of  this,  which  I  believe 
you  will  admit  as  self-evident,  is  to  my  mind  trained  and  aimed  more 
especially  against  America  than  any  other  country  in  the  world ;  it 
is  asserted  that  our  factories  produce  in  eight  months  our  domestic 
requirements,  so  that  for  four  months  of  the  year  we  are  forced 
either  to  seek  foreign  markets  or  to  shut  dowa  our  factories.  Eng- 
land well  knows  that  it  can  not  stop  the  fertility  of  our  fields  from 
producing  cotton  and  com  and  the  necessaries  of  life  in  bounteous 
plenty;  nor  our  mines  in  their  production  of  raw  material  in  prac- 
tically unlimited  quantities;  nor  can  it  fetter  the  energy  ana  the 
power  of  American  industrial  and  commercial  development.  It 
therefore  seeks,  under  the  specious  title  of  a  league  of  nations,  to 
draw  a  wall  of  iron  around  the  markets  of  the  world,  where,  by  a 
preferential  imperial  tariff,  the  products  of  our  factories  will  be 
handicai>ped  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  foreign  market;  where  from 
time  to  time  a  slight  concession  here  and  there  on  their  part  may  be 
looked  upon  and  exploited  as  an  act  of  generosity  on  their  part 
toward  their  American  cousins,  and  so  through  the  aid  of  finance 
and  intrigue  an  invisible  British  Empire  may  be  superimposed  upon 
the  destinies  of  America. 

We  are  asked  to  abdicate  our  sovereignty  in  favor  of  a  sovereignty 
of  a  composite  body  in  which  we  have  but  one  vote  as  against  six 
votes  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  six  votes  of  the  British  Empire 
are  but  a  small  portion  of  its  influence.  It  will  be  in  a  position  to 
offer  to  every  country  in  the  world — France,  Italy,  Greece — special 
concessions  and  considerations  for  their  vote  on  every  question  that 
arises  wherein  American  interests  might  be  circumscribed  and  im- 
peded, regardless  of  principle  or  regardless  of  the  eternal  right 
m  the  controversy  involved. 

I  have  not  attempted  in  these  few  words  to  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion of  the  question  from  the  Irish  point  of  view,  because  I  wanted 
it  plain  that  my  objections  against  this  are  American  in  the  most 
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intense  and  vital  things.  But  I  respectfully  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration that  the  question  of  Ireland  is  interminably  involved  in 
this  whole  scheme  of  operation.  America  is  at  the  present  time 
engaged  in  the  development  of  a  mercantile  marine  to  make  it  inde- 

Sendent  of  either  the  good  will  or  capacity  of  any  other  power  in 
elivering  to  foreign  markets  the  products  of  our  factories,  and 
especially  for  our  trade  with  Europe.  Her  ships  must  have  a  point 
or  debarkation  as  well  as  embarkation.  In  otner  words,  a  line  of 
mercantile  marine  without  harbors  in  Europe  would  be  short  lived 
and  unprofitable.  The  harbors  of  England  are  and  will  be  insuffi- 
cient for  the  British  commerce;  the  harbors  of  Europe  will  be  domi- 
nated and  controlled  in  the  interest  of  their  respective  ffovemments. 
Ireland  alone  offers  to  America  friendly,  sufficient,  and  secure  har- 
bors for  the  termini  of  its  mercantile  marine  in  the  European  carry- 
ing trade.  From  these  harbors  by  packet  steamships  may  be  made 
the  quickest,  the  cheapest,  and  the  best  distribution  in  Europe  of 
American  goods  and  merchandise. 

What  the  attitude  of  England  would  be  to  bar  the  development  of 
Irish  harbors  in  this  connection  was  illustrated  in  1913,  when 
Europe  was  at  peace.  The  White  Star  Line,  at  the  instance  of  the 
British  Government,  discontinued  Queenstown  as  a  port  of  call.  The 
Hamburg- American  Line  announced  that  it  would  make  Queenstown 
a  port  of  call,  but  before  even  one  ship  of  that  line  made  a  call  at 
Queenstown,  the  British  Government,  in  pursuance  of  its  policy  of 
commercial  isolation  with  which  it  has  surrounded  Ireland  informed 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany  that  making  Queenstown  a 
port  of  call  would  be  considered  by  the  British  Government  un- 
friendly, and  it  was  undesirable. 

I  therefore  submit  for  your  consideration  that  the  recognition  of 
the  Irish  Republic,  the  de  jure  government  of  Ireland  is  not  only 
right  and  desirable  as  reasoned  by  every  standard  of  justice  and  of 
American  ideals,  but  that  America  has  an  enlightened  self  interest 
in  the  doin^  of  this  commendable  act. 

The  brevity  of  the  space  allotted  to  me  compels  me  to  deal  in  con- 
clusions rather  than  in  a  presentation  of  the  premises  and  the  logic 
of  the  case.  But  we  are  asked  by  this  treaty  to  subscribe  our  fortunes 
and  the  lives  of  our  children  and  their  children's  children  to  con- 
tinuation in  serfdom  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings  whom 
God  has  created  in  freedom  and  equality  j  we  are  asked  to  lock  the 
door  against  ourselves  as  an  American  nation  in  our  own  commercial 
development  and  while  reservations  and  amendments  may  draw 
many  of  the  fangs  from  this  thing  serpentine  of  iniquity,  the  Ameri- 
can answer  should  be  to  kill  it  and  in  its  place  erect  a  true  league 
of  nations  imbued  with  American  ideals  of  justice  and  equality  of  op- 

Sortunity  for  all.  To  lay  these  foundations  securely  and  broadly  and 
eeply  and  from  here,  in  America,  to  bring  about  a  league  of  nations 
that  shall  be  of  all  things  just  to  the  wond  and  all  its  peoples,  and 
shall  also  hill  this  threatened  encirclement  of  American  commerce 
that  lies  hidden  but  real  in  the  terms  of  the  proposed  treaty  you  are 
now  asked  to  sanction. 

Peace  can  only  come  and.  endure  as  a  result  of  justice,  and  until 
the  fabric  of  this  treaty  is  reconstructed  and  until  the  thought  that 
controls  its  reconstruction  becomes  American  in  its  democracy,  we 
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must  cease  to  be  a  people  following  our  traditions,  if  we  support  it, 
and  will  be  dragged  down  to  the  lowest  levels  of  commercial  greed. 

For  these  reasons  I  submit  that  the  defeat  of  the  entire  treaty  is 
the  most  American  thing,  is  the  most  humanitarian  thing,  is  the 
most  just  thing  that  can  now  be  done. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  The  last  speaker  before  Mr.  Bourke  Cockran  will 
be  Mr.  Daniel  C.  O'Flaherty,  of  Richmond,  Va. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DANIEL  0.  OTLAHEBTT. 

Mr.  O'Flaherty.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee : 
In  my  opinion  the  matter  which  we  are  considering  demonstrates  the 
wisdom  of  the  fathers  wlien  they  created  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  history  of  our  country  a  more 
momentous  epoch  has  ever  arisen  than  is  now  before  you.  It  is  the 
question  of  the  ratification,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  of  a  treaty  that  I  think  is  more  momentous  in  its  con- 
sequences to  the  people  of  the  world,  and  especially  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  than  anything  that  has  ever  come  before  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  speak  to  you,  gentlemen,  briefly,  not  as  a 
politician,  but  as  a  Democrat,  as  a  Virginian,  as  a  Southerner,  and 
if  I  may  say  so,  as  a  Protestant  and  a  Mason.  Some  people  have  said 
to  me,  and  I  have  been  told,  even  out  in  the  hall  here  to-day,  that 
this  is  a  religious  question.  I  say  to  you  that  it  is  not  a  religious 
question,  it  is  not  a  political  question,  but  it  is  a  question  which  every 
American  citizen  has  a  right  to  take  into  consideration.  I  repeat  that 
since  the  day  when  the  Liberty  Bell  rang  in  old  Philadelpnia,  pro- 
claiming the  Declaration  of  Independence,  no  more  important  matter 
has  ever  been  considered  by  the  people  of  this  country.  I  have  not 
time  to  go  into  it  in  the  way  oi  an  argument,  and  after  what  has 
been  said  here  to-day  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  it  to  such  dis- 
tinguished men,  constitutional  lawyers,  but  I  believe  that  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty,  with  articles  10  and  11  and  with  the  other  articles 
that  follow  along  after  it,  would  not  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy, but  it  would  make  it  vsafe  for  hypocrisy.    [Applause.] 

What  is  a  treaty  ?  It  is  a  contract  between  nations,  and  everything 
that  is  put  in  it  is  put  in  for  somebody's  benefit.  What  is  article  10 
put  in  there  for?  Is  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States?  We  do 
not  need  it.  For  whose  benefits  is  it  to  retain  the  integrity,  for 
instance,  of  the  British  Empire?  Somebody  says,  "Well,  how  does 
it  do  it?"  Let  us  take  an  illustration:  Suppose  Canada  or  Ireland 
should  desire  to  be  free.  Suppose  Egypt  should  become  free  by  the 
volition  of  England,  and  England  should  try  to  help  Canada  or  Ire- 
land. With  whom  would  we  go?  We  diould  have  to  fight  against 
Canada  in  favor  of  England.  Is  not  that  true?  I  say  as  a  lawyer 
that  in  my  humble  opinion  articles  10  and  11  of  this  treaty  bind 
Ireland  and  every  other  nation  that  is  under  the  hoof  of  England, 
hand  and  foot  to  the  cross. 

Why  should  we  not  speak  out?  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  in  my 
opinion  that  if  we  do  not  speak  out  at  this  awful  moment,  the  very 
stones  in  the  street  should  cry  out  for  us. 

I  do  not  claim  to  speak  for  all  the  people  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  you  have  on  this  committee  one  of  our  most  distinpiished 
sons,  who  has  his  own  opinion  on  this  subject  and  I  may  diner  with 
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him ;  but  we  have  the  right  to  come  and  be  heard,  and  I  come  to  you 
to-da>;  as  a  Virginian,  as  a  Southerner,  as  an  Irishman,  as  an  Irish- 
Amferican,  as  a  descendant  of  Irish  ancestors  back  for  a  thousand 
years.  But  I  am  first  an  American,  and  I  believe  that  some  of  these 
articles  are  the  greatest  blow  that  has  ever  been  aime^  at  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  to  you  to  bear  to  you  a  message  from  a  mass 
meeting  held  in  Richmond  the  other  day,  the  capital  of  Virginia, 
the  capital  of  the  old  Confederacy,  if  you  please,  the  home  State  of 
our  distinguished  President.    It  passed  this  resolution  unanimously. 

Senator  Brandegee.  JVas  it  a  large  mass  meeting? 

Mr.  OTlaherty.  Four  thousand  peoi)le,  a  large  mass  meeting  for 
a  city  of  our  size,  and  not  a  dissenting  voice.  It  unanimously  adopted 
these  resolutions : 

ResoH'ed,  That  we  <leclare  ourselves  unreservedly  in  favor  of  the  indepeml- 
-ence  of  Ireland,  and  demand  that  our  Government  recognize  the  Irish  Republicr; 
and 

Resolved,  That  we  register  our  opposition  to  any  proposed  league  of  nations 
which  does  not  protect  all  American  rights  and  Ideals  and  which  binds  us  to 
guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  British  and  Japanese  Empires. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  at  which  the  mayor  of 
the  city  presided,  and  to  which  his  excellency  the  governor  gave  the 
honor  of  his  presence.  I  believe  that  if  a  plebiscite  of  the  people  of 
Virginia  were  taken  without  a  word  of  discussion  to-day  you  would 
find  that  the  majority  of  them  would  be  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of 
Ireland.  [Applause.]  And  I  am  sure  that  if  you  were  to  go  before 
them  and  tell  them  what  is  being  done  and  tell  the  truth  of  the 
matter  they  would  be  still  more  greatly  in  favor  of  it. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  been  in  a  quandary.  It  is  not  my  desire  to 
embarrass  the  administration.  I  believe  in  that  great  Virginian  who 
is  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wilson,  but  I  felieve  that 
any  league  of  nations  which  perpetuates  the  British  Empire  in  its 
present  condition,  in  which  portions  of  that  empire  are  in  perpetual 
thraldom,  is  un-American,  unfair,  and  will  never  be  ratified  by  the 
will  and  the  wishes  of  the  American  people.  I  believe  I  would  be 
unfair  to  myself  as  an  American,  untrue  to  the  teachings  of  the 
great  Virginia  patriots  who  did  so  much  to  establish  this  Kepublic, 
if  I  did  not  raise  my  voice  at  least  against  articles  10  and  11,  espe- 
cially, of  the  proposed  league  of  nations,  which,  in  my  view,  rivet 
the  bands  that  bind  Ireland  to  England,  and  would  compel  us  to 
assist  England  in  keeping  Ireland  in  perpetual  thraldom.  I  trust 
in  the  wisdom  of  this  committee.  I  say  reverently  that  I  thank  God 
that  unto  men  like  these  were  committed  by  the  fathers  the  keeping 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  this  constitution,  that  we  may  te 
saved — I  hope  1  am  not  speaking  like  a  school  boy — that  we  may  be 
saved  from  the  rocks  ahead  of  us;  that  we  remember  what  George 
Washington  said  when  he  warned  us  to  keep  out  of  entangling  al- 
liances. Why,  this  is  a  cobweb  of  such  a  character  that  the  mind  of 
no  human  being  can  fathom  where  we  will  go  under  it.  So  I  hope 
that  this  committee  will  safeguard  the  rights  of  Ireland,  that  ancient 
nation,  so  that  she  may  take  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
She  is  a  nation;  she  has  been  a  nation;  she  has  every  element  of  a 
nation,  the  geography,  the  ethnology,  the  soil,  the  climate,  every- 
thing that  goes  to  make  up  a  nation.    Why  under  heaven  should  Ire- 
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land,  the  oldest  of  all  the  white  nations  on  earth,  be  the  only  one  that 
is  denied  her  freedom?     [Applause.] 

A  favorite  objection  of  those  who  are  opp^d  to  the  independence 
of  Ireland  is  what  they  glibly  call  the  "Ulster  question."  Alonff 
with  this  is  also  the  other  oft-repeated  statement  that  Irishmen  canX 
agree  among  themselves.  The  last  and  only  election  ever  held  in 
Ireland  in  which  the  question  of  self-determination  was  in  issue  was 
in  December,  1918,  in  which  outside  of  Ulster,  which  is  only  about 
one-fifth  of  Ireland,  not  a  single  constituency,  except  a  gerry- 
mandered one  in  Dublin,  was  carried  by  the  Unionists.  So  you 
have  the  greatest  unanimity  in  four-fifths  of  Ireland  for  a  republic. 

It  is  true  that  in  Ulster  the  Irish  do  not  agree  on  this  political 
<juestion,  or  rather  those  who  claim  not  to  be  Irish,  do  not  agree. 
Without  discussing  the  fact  that  we  never  agreed  upon  any  political 
issue  in  our  own  country,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
our  own  republic,  there  were  many  Tories,  none  Irish,  however,  and 
we  very  often  fail  to  agree  and  it  is  preferable  that  we  should  not 
always  agree. 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  analyze  the  Ulster  situation  from  an  im- 
partial standpoint,  taking  the  vote  of  December,  1918,  as  a  basis. 
I  say  an  impartial  standpoint  because  the  writer  of  this  article 
belongs  religiously  to  the  faction  that  claims  to  be  in  the  majority 
in  Ulster,  and  who  are  opposed  to  the  independence  of  Ireland,  but 
one  who  does  not  share  that  view.  I,  as  a  Protestant,  a  Mason,  and 
one  with  other  than  Irish  blood  in  my  veins,  can  not  be  accused 
of  being  partial  to  the  Catholic  Irish,  and  certainly  can  see  the  facts 
and  analyze  them  freely  from  the  point  of  the  Ulster  people,  if  it 
is  a  religious  question. 

The  chief  exponent,  as  is  well  known,  of  this  Ulster  bugaboo 
is  Mr.  Carson,  who  himself  until  recently  has  never  represented  a 
constituency  in  Ireland,  but  who  attempts  to  speak  for  the  Province 
of  Ulster,  and  his  ideas  have  been  widely  disseminated  through  the 
English  press  as  those  which  should  be  accepted  by  the  outside  world. 

Ulster  consists  of  nine  counties — Donegal,  Londonderry,  Antrim, 
Tyrone,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Mona^han,  Caven,  and  Armagh.  These 
nine  counties  in  the  election  which  was  held  for  Parliament  in 
1918  were  entitled. to  25  seats.  Out  of  these  the  Sinn  Feiners  car- 
ried 10,  the  Irish  party  which  was  not  with  the  Sinn  Feiners  but 
opposed  to  the  Unionists,  carried  4,  so  that  the  Carsonites  or  Union- 
ists, only  carried  11,  or  a  minority  in  Ulster.  Four  of  these  11 
seats  were  accredited  to  Antrim,  in  which  the  city  of  Belfast  is  situ- 
ated, and  all  these  representatives  are  Unionists.  So  that  outside 
of  the  county  in  which  Belfast  is  situated  there  were  only  eight 
Unionists  representatives  elected  in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  the  seven 
outside  of  Antrim,  and  the  one  in  the  gerrymandered  district  near 
Dublin,  as  against  73  Sinn  Feiners  and  6  of  the  Irish  Party  and  6 
Nationalists.  Since  that  election,  just  about  a  month  ago,  one  of 
the  constituents  in  Antrim  was  captured  by  the  Sinn  Feiners  in  a 
bye  election  showing  the  tremendous  change  in  the  sentiment  in  the 
only  stronghold  that  the  Unionists  had,  and  this  is  the  election  at 
which  Mr.  Carson  said  that  if  he  didn't  carry  he  would  resigii, 
which  of  course  was  nothing  but  a  bluff,  for  he  is  simply  the  agent 
of  the  English  Government,  and  is  not  likely  to  resign  his  job  so 
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long  as  he  can  hold  it.    The  majority  for  the  Unionists  in  those  con- 
stituencies last  December  averaged  about  6,000. 

These  are  the  cold  facts  in  the  case,  which  are  verified  by  the  offi- 
cial reports  whidi  I  have  before  me  as  to  the  election  of  1918.  We 
then  have  a  minority  of  a  small  section  of  the  country,  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  it,  asking  that  the  will  of  the  people  of  a  great  country  in 
which  a  million  votes  were  cast  be  heard  as  against  the  rights  of  the 
many. 

Belfast  in  the  last  election  cast  about  79,000  votes  for  the  Union 
and  39,000  for  the  Independence.  By  some  sanctity  unknown  to 
Americans  this  40,000  majority  who  claim  they  are  not  Irish  but 
Sotch-Irish,  claim  that  they  ought  to  rule  over  a  million  Irish 
who  are  not  only  shamed  to  be  called  Irish,  but  glory  in  the  dis- 
tinction. When,  therefore,  you  hear  anyone  repeat  the  statement 
that  Ireland  can  not  agree  as  to  what  she  wants,  simply  recall  these 
facts  and  ask  yourself  if  such  "  twaddle  "  should  receive  any  consid- 
eration at  the  hands  of  the  Americans  who  believe  in  majority  rule. 

But  rest  assured  that  Robert  Emmet,  a  Protestant  Irishman's 
epitaph  will  be  written  some  day,  and  monuments  will  be  erected  to 
others  without  regard  to  religion  or  creed,  but  simply  because  they 
were  friends  of  Irish  freedom;  and  further,  that  it  England's  fleet 
was  thrice  as  great,  and  her  gold  as  many  times  more  potent  in  dis- 
seminating fake  propaganda,  the  Irish  Republic  will  live. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  only  part  of  Ireland  which  can't  agree 
among  themselves  are  the  Irishmen  of  Ulster,  and  even  here  many 
have  said  that  the  will  of  the  rest  of  Ireland  should  prevail. 

The  fact  is  that  many  of  the  people  of  Antrim,  and  especially 
Belfast,  are  not  Irish,  but  are  Scotcn,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  errone- 
ousy  called  Scotch-Irish,  whatever  that  means,  for  that  term  is  a 
much  abusd  one  and  ignorantly  used,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  there         : 
is  no  such  a  race  as  Scotch-Irish  as  a  race. 

The  remedy  would  seem  to  be,  if  these  people  are  Scotch  or  En- 
glish and  feel  that  they  do  not  want  to  be  ruled  by  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  country,  to  take  a  boat  and  sail  across  to  Glasgow 
which  is  just  a  few  hours'  ride  and  let  the  great  mass  of  people  who 
dwell  in  Ireland  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country  to  suit  themselves. 
Belfast  is  nothing  more  than  a  mushroom  manufacturing  town, 
which  might  succeed  as  well  in  building  ships  and  making  linen  in 
Glasgow  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Irish  Sea.  As  well  might  the 
cities  of  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  and  Newport  News,  which  constitute 
about  the  same  proportion  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  say  that  we 
won't  play  with  you  at  all  because  we  don't  like  you  in  other  respects 
and  therefore  we  are  not  going  to  submit  to  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia.  In  other  words,  if  you  should  move  the  shipyards 
xrom  Belfast,  which  40  years  ago  had  a  population  of  less  than 
50,000,  to  the  Clyde  or  the  Firth,  you  would  get  rid  of  the  Ulster 
question  and  remove  the  only  argument  that  England  has.  But 
luckily  this  ancient  nation  has  never  recognized,  and  never  will  as 
long  as  the  blood  of  the  Gael  flows  through  Irish  veins,  the  govern- 
ment of  England  maintained  at  Dublin  Castle  by  force  of  arms^ 
fraud,  and  bribery. 

Another  argument  which  is  highly  esteemed  by  these  self-styled 
"  Better-than-thou  "  Irishmen,  is  that  while  we  have  not  the  popu- 
lation we  have  the  wealth  and  intelligence.    The  facts  in  the  case  as 
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to  this  canard  are  even  stronger  than  as  to  the  question  of  the  ma- 
jority in  Ulster. 

Leinster,  in  which  the  city  of  Dublin  is  situated,  is  a  much 
wealthier  province  than  Ulster.  The  city  of  Dublin,  with  her  popu- 
lation, which  is  really  about  the  same  as  Belfast,  is  assessed  with 
property  of  the  value  of  over  £11,000,000,  or  Dublin  is  assessed  about 
twice  as  much  as  Belfast.  Dublin  pays  an  income  tax  of  about  £200,- 
000.  The  whole  of  Leinster,  taken  together,  is  much  wealthier 
than  Ulster,  whose  wealth  is  the  lowest,  except  Connaught,  which  is 
in  the  extreme  western  part  of  Ireland  and  much  of  its  territory  is  a 
wild  and  rocky,  broken  sea  country  which  is  not  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation or  development. 

But,  say  these  same  objectors,  Ulster  is  Protestant  and  the  rest  of 
Ireland  is  Catholic,  and  therefore  the  majority  should  not  rule.  That 
is  democracy  with  a  reservation  which  American  people  can  not 
understand,  for  it  announces  that  if  the  majority  in  Ulster  are  Protes- 
tants they  should  rule,  if  Catholic  they  shoula  not.  Quoting,  how- 
ever, from  the  religious  census  in  the  9  counties  of  Ulster,  there  are 
690,134  Catholics,  451,566  Presbyterians,  48,490  Methodists,  and  other 
scattered  religious  denominations.  The  self-constituted  guardians 
of  this  part  of  Ireland  are  always  talking  of  taking  care  of  these 
Presbyterians.  This  is  wasted  sympathy,  for  in  the  history  of  Ire- 
land's fight  for  independence  since  the  days  of  Hugh  O'Neill  down  to 
the  present  time  the  majority  of  the  men  who  have  fought  for  Ire- 
land's independence  have  been  of  these  same  Irish  Presbyterians  or 
Protestant.  Wolftone,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  O'Connor,  and 
Emmet  were  all  Irish  Presbyterians.  John  Mitchell,  John  Philpot 
Curran  and  many  other  leaders  were  Protestants. 

The  only  leaders  that  Ireland  has  had  for  generations  who  were 
Catholics  were  Daniel  O'Connell  and  Redmond,  and  it  was  O'Con- 
nell's  fight  that  won  for  both  the  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  the 
right  oisuffrage.  The  great  emancipation  bill  which  freed  the  Catho- 
lics, freed  the  Presbyterians,  for  in  the  days  of  O'Connell,  no  one  but 
the  Church  of  England  could  vote  or  hold  office,  and  the  so-called 
Irish  Parliament,  which  voted  to  destrov  Ireland  and  carried  the 
Union,  was  a  Church  of  England  body  with  not  a  single  Catholic  in 
it.  What  then  becomes  of  the  foolish  statement  by  men  who  are 
otherwise  usually  intelligent  that  Ireland's  fight  for  independence  and 
throwing  off  of  the  British  yoke  has  been  a  religious  one?  In  the 
past  50  years  and  prior  to  the  Easter  rebellion  many  Irish  Protes- 
tants, for  political  offenses,  have  been  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered, 
and  aogs  have  lapped  their  blood  in  the  streets  of  Dublin. 

In  Ireland's  glorious  future  these  names  will  not  be  forgotten, 
though  they  are  not  heroes  in  the  sight  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  or 
Bonar  Law,  they  will  in  future  generations  be  revered  as  men  who 
would  not  hug  the  chains  that  bound  them,  nor  kiss  the  feet  that 
trampled  upon  them,  content  to  be  slaves  if  they  could  but  eat  and 
drink,  for  such  a  condition  is  natural  asphyxia  ih  which  the  breath- 
ing "  of  the  great  dumb,  stupid  animal  alone  gives  evidence  that  it 
lives  at  all." 

It  was  a  religious  question  in  a  sense  at  one  time,  to  give  help  to 
Protestants  and  Catholics  alike,  the  right  of  suffrage,  without  which 
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men  are  but  slaves,  and  this  was  carried  by  Irish  Catholics  and 
Irish  Presbyterians,  and  the  fight  which  is  being  fought  out  by 
the  Irish,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  America  and  in  Canada  and 
in  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand  and  in  South  America  by  the 
Friends  of  Irish  Freemen,  not  as  a  religious  question  but  as  a  ques- 
tion of  right,  and  the  tide  of  public  opinion  of  the  world  is  such 
that  no  man,  no  group  of  men,  or  no  one  nation  can  stop  it. 

As  I  have  saia  on  a  former  occasion,  "  Tell  me  what  is  the  imseen 
and  mystic  law  that  claims  the  fidelity  of  the  compass  and  keeps  it 
ever  pointing  to  the  polar  star?  "  Tell  me  this  and  I  will  tell  you 
why  Irishmen,  whether  they  come  from  the  golden  vale  of  Tipperary 
or  the  picturesque  hills  of  Connemara,  whether  smiling  in  the  sun- 
shine of  prosperity  or  groaning  under  the  load  of  adversity,  are 
drawn  to  the  IPrince  of  Connla,  of  the  Golden  Hair,  to 

That  sunny  land 
From  druids  and  demons  free, 
The  land  of  rest, 
In  the  Golden  West. 
On  the  verge  of  the  aznre  sea. 

Some  ask  me  the  question,  "  What  can  Ireland  do  ? "  I  reply, 
"  What  can  England  do  ?  "  She  has  reached  the  point  where  she  must 
respect  the  wi^es  of  over  4,000,000  people  in  Ireland  or  shoot  them 
down  with  machine  guns  or  starve  them  in  prison.  Does  she  dare 
do  it?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  outcome?  Gtermany  tried 
it  on  Belgium  and  England  will  tread  the  same  path  as  Germany 
if  she  persists  in  her  course.  Not  only  has  England  to  respect 
the  wishes  of  Ireland,  but  she  now  fully  understands,  I  hope,  what 
she  did  not  in  1776,  that  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind bids  her  halt. 

It  is  no  longer  a  fight  between  Ireland  and  England^  but  a  fiight 
between  England  and  the  enlightened  opinion  of  mankind,  and  she 
is  fast  learning  that  the  world  will  no  longer  let  her  hide  behind 
the  false  cry  of  protection  for  Ulster. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  O'Flaherty,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or 
two.  You  stated  that  in  your  opinion  a  plebiscite  taken  in  Virginia 
would  show  a  vote  of  four  to  one  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  Ireland? 

Mr.  O'Flaherty.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  a  majority.  Did 
I  say  four  to  one? 

Senator  Moses.  I  so  understood  you. 

Mr.  O'Flaherty.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that. 

Senator  Moses.  A  majority  of  the  people  of  Virginia  would  favor 
the  freedom  of  Ireland  and  would  so  express  themselves? 

Mr.  O'Flaherty.  I  said  they  would  if  there  was  a  plebiscite.  I 
believe  they  would  so  declare  themselves.  I  have  never  seen  a  Vir- 
ginian yet  that  was  not  in  favor  of  freedom,  and  especially  the  free- 
dom of  Ireland. 

Senator  Moses.  What  attitude  do  you  think  they  would  take  in 
Virginia  on  a  plebiscite  on  the  league  of  nations? 

Mr.  O'Flaherty.  I  would  not  want  to  answer  that.  If  you  would 
come  aroimd  and  ask  me  as  a  lawyer  I  would  not  want  to  answer  that* 
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STATEMEHT  OF  HOH.  W.  BOUBKE  COCKBAH. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  now  to  present  the  last 
speaker  of  the  hearmg.  I  want  to  say  first,  a  word  of  thanks,  and  to 
reserve  the  right  for  ming  statements,  which  you  gave  some  time  ago, 
from  a  great  many  people  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  I 
shall  not  take  up  further  time  now,  except  to  present  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  country  and  of  the  Irish  race,  a  scholar,  a  student  of 
affairs,  a  statesman,  and  an  orator,  Hon.  William  Bourke  Cockran,  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  answering  some  questions  that  were  propoimded  this  morning  to 
gentlemen  who  appeared  here  in  opposition  to  this  proposed  League 
of  Nations.  One  of  the  most  important  was  that  of  Senator  Borah, 
who  asked  if  it  were  true,  as  some  gentlemen  have  contended  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  that  if  this  League  of  Nations  be  established  it 
would  prove  a  very  effective  agency  through  which  Ireland  could 
obtain  her  independence.  I  take  it  that  Senator  Brandegee's  ques- 
tion was  put  in  amplification  of  Senator  Borah's  inquiry,  because  he 
said  Senator  Walsh  made  practically  the  same  statement  in  the  course 
of  debate. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  did  ask  such  a  question;  but  I  did  not  know 
that  Senator  Borah  had  previously  asked  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  shall,  therefore,  answer  both  Senators  together. 
I  think  that  Senator  Walsh  supplied  the  answer  to  his  own  conten- 
tion most  effectively.  He  said,  as  I  recollect,  that  there  were  three 
means  by  which  a  subject  nation  could  effect  its  independence.  One 
was  by  consent  of  the  governing  nation,  the  other  was  by  revolt  of 
the  subject  people  themselves,  the  third  was  by  outside  intervention, 
and  he  claimed  great  credit  for  the  proposed  League  of  Nations, 
because  it  prohibited  but  one  of  those  methods  of  rdief,  leaving  the 
other  two  open  and  available.  The  objection  to  this  position  is  that 
no  nation  ever  did  achieve  its  indepenaence  by  consent  of  the  domi- 
nant power,  or  by  naked  action  of  its  own  people.  Everv  successful 
revolution  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  was  effected  tnrough  out- 
side support.  The  American  Colonies  would  not  have  been  free  but 
for  the  intervention  of  France.  Cuba  would  still  be  under  the  domi- 
nation of  Spain  but  for  the  intervention  of  this  country,  and  Greece 
would  still  be  languishing  under  the  heel  of  the  Turk  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  assistance  of  Christendom.  So  that  when  Senator  Walsh 
says  that  by  this  treaty  subject  nations  are  deprived  of  but  one 
avenue  of  escape  from  servitude,  the  answer  is  that  they  are  deprived 
of  the  only  one  through  which  escape  can  be  effected. 

There  is  another  question  which  Senator  Brandegee  asked  that  I 
think  ought  to  be  answered.  He  inquired  whether  appeals  are 
allowed  from  decisions  by  a  single  oflBicial  committing  Irisn  men  and 
women  to  jail  for  long  periods.  At  this  time  Ireland  is  practically 
under  martial  law — which  means  no  law  at  all — or  what  is  virtually 
its  eauivalent,  ^  'The  defense  of  the  realm "  act.  Everybody  imder- 
stands  that  martial  law  is  suspension  of  law,  substituting  for  law 
which  is  a  regular  fixed  rule  of  conduct,  the  whim  or  judgment  of  a 
single  official.  In  Ireland,  imder  the  present  syBtem,  the  people  are 
governed  by  two  whims,  either  one  oi  which  constitutes  tne  rule  of 
conduct  for  the  population.    One  is  the  whim  of  the  commanding 
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military  officer,  and  the  other  is  the  whim  of  an  official  called  a  resi- 
dent magistrate,  apparently  for  the  reason  that  he  is  never  a  resident 
of  the  locality  in  which  he  officiates.  The  expression,  **R.  M./' 
officially  intended  to  signify  resident  magistrate,  will  describe  him 
much  more  correctly  as  '* removable  magistrate/'  He  is  the  only 
magistrate  tmder  the  whole  British  system  who  is  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown.  I  need  not  remind  the  chairman  of  this  body 
that  the  -chief  fruit  gained  by  the  revolution  of  1688  was  termination 
of  the  system  under  which  judees  were  removable  by  the  Crown,  and 
under  which  they  were,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Macaulay,  not  cham- 
pions of  truth  and  justice,  but '  ^greedy  and  ferocious  but<5hers,"  eager 
to  satisfy  every  demand  of  despotism. 

The  removable  magistrate  always  dreads  removal,  and  the  only 
way  to  avoid  it  is  by  delivering  the  judgment  which  the  prosecuting 
officers  desire.  The  effect  is  that  ii  a  man  makes  a  speech,  as  Mr. 
Walsh  told  you,  advocating  the  Republic — ^nay,  if  he  utter  a  word 
which  the  police  dislike — ^he  is  promptly  haled  before  either  a  drum- 
head court-martial  or  one  of  these  resident  magistrates  and  con- 
demned without  any  chance  of  appeal  to  the  hideous  indignities 
which  have  been  described  so  forcibly  here  to-day.  Nothing  could 
illustrate  more  strikinely  the  conditions  against  which  Irishmen  are 
in  revolt  than  this  deliperate  establishment  in  Ireland  by  the  English 
Government  of  a  judicial  system  so  fruitful  of  abuse  that  Englismnen 
themselves  rose  in  revolution  to  drive  it  from  their  own  coimtry. 

When  conditions  somewhat  similar,  though  I  do  not  think  they 
were  quite  so  onerous,  existed  in  Cuba,  the  chairman  of  this  cx)ni- 
mittee,  and  I  think  many  others  of  its  members,  were  quick  to  insist 
that  intervention  to  stop  those  outrages  became  a  task  imposed  upon 
us  by  our  primacy  of  civilization ;  that  continuance  of  a  government 
which  had  become  perverted  from  its  natural  functions  oi  defending 
peace  and  order  to  perpetrating  the  very  outrages  on  justice  which 
government  is  organized  to  prevent,  was  an  injury  to  civilization 
which  all  the  forces  of  civilization  should  combine  to  remove.  And 
we,  as  chief  among  those  forces,  drew  the  sword  and  ended  that 
abominable  system  in  Cuba.  A  worse  system  exists  to-day  in  Ire- 
land. It  can  be  terminated,  as  far  as  we  can  see  now,  by  no  means 
except  the  influence  of  this  American  Republic,  and  we  are  here  to 
protest  against  any  treaty.  League  of  Nations,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  that  wiU  exclude  consideration  of  the  monstrous  conditions 
that  afflict  Ireland  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  conscience  of  civili- 
zation, of  which  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  always  been  the 
foremost  and  best  exponent. 

I  pause  for  a  moment  to  say  that  if  there  be  any  other  Senator 
who  wishes  to  ask  me  about  present  conditions  in  Ireland  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  answer  him.  If  nobody  cares  to  put  a  Question,  I  shall 
proceed  to  discuss  the  treaty  now  before  you  purely  trom  an  Ameri- 
can standpoint. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  me  have  all  said,  with 
great  force  and  leeUng,  that  while  they  are  of  the  Irish  race  they  are 
of  American  birth,  and  that  they  love  above  all  other  things  the 
country  in  which  they  were  bom.  I  am  an  Irishman  by  birth  as 
well  as  by  blood.  And  the  reason  I  am  here  is  that  I  do  not  want 
the  (Jovemment  whose  shelter  from  my  earliest  youth  I  was  resolved 
to  seek,  whose  benefits  I  have  enjoyed,  to  be  emasculated,  impaired, 
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or  destroyed,  as  I  believe  it  will  be,  if  this  treaty  is  ratified.  And  in 
saying  this  I  speak  not  alone  for  myself — ^my  race  is  well-nigh  run — 
but  for  my  entire  generation  and  ttie  generations  that  are  to  follow. 
The  light  that  inspired  me  and  millions  like  me  to  cross  the  seas  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  suffer  to  be  extinguished,  but  that  through 
your  action  now  it  will  be  maintained  strong  and  effulgent  for  all  the 
children  of  men  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whether  the  right  of  this  country  to  interfere — at 
least  so  far  as  to  exert  its  moral  mfluence — for  deliverance  of  Ireland 
from  conditions  that  are  a  scandal  to  civilisation  shall  be  preserved 
or  whether  it  is  to  be  renounced  and  destroyed  by  ratification  of 
this  treaty,  is  not  an  Irish  question.  It  is  not  a  question  affecting 
solely  England^s  domestic  politics,  as  some  gentlemen  have  con- 
tended. It  is  an  international  question,  because  it  is  a  question 
affecting  the  peace,  and,  therefore,  the  welfare  of  the  entire  world. 
Judge  Cohalan  has  told  you  there  can  be  no  peace  throughout  the 
world  until  Irish  discontent  is  composed.  This  is  not — as  many 
mi^t  say — a  mere  expression  of  exa^erated  rhetoric.  It  iis  the 
sober,  accurate  statement  of  a  fact  which  all  history  attests. 

It  is  certainly  one  fact  of  history  which  none  can  dispute  that 
every  great  war  which  became  general — every  one  became  general 
by  England^s  entrance  into  it — and  which  has  scourged  the  world 
for  the  last  four  centuries,  that  is  to  say  since  the  emergence  of 
modem  civilization  from  the  wreck  of  feudalism,  has  had  its  begin- 
ning in  Ireland — every  one,  without  exception. 

This  last  war  which  has  lust  closed,  we  all  know  was  caused  by  the 
German  Emperor's  belief  that  civil  commotions  in  Ireland  made  1914 
the  period  when  he  could  strike  his  long-meditated  blow  for  world 
dommion,  with  the  strongest  hope  of  success.  The  great  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution  which  culminated  in  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
b^an  with  representations  of  the  united  Irishmen  tnrough  Wolfe 
Tone  to  the  revolutionarv  government  in  France  that  the  conditions 
then  prevaling  in  Ireland — brought  about  by  the  deliberate  recall  of 
Lord  FitzwilEam  and  the  refusal  of  concessions  which  had  been 
promised  to  the  Irish  people — ^had  made  the  land  ripe  for  rebellion. 
The  hostile  manifestations  by  the  French  people  and  their  govern- 
ment which  these  representations  provoked,  were  the  chiet  causes 
that  led  Pitt  reluctantly  to  join  the  alliance  against  France.  The 
attempt  of  Hoche's  expedition  to  land  in  Ireland,  which  was  frus- 
trated when  his  ships  were  blown  by  a  gale  out  of  Bantry  Bay  in 
1796,  marked  the  real  beginning  of  that  desperate  struggle  between 
England  and  France,  which  after  ravaging  Europe  for  a  generation 
ended  at  Waterloo.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was 
the  intervention  of  Louis  XIV  in  aid  of  the  Irish  attempt  to  maintam 
Janxes  II  in  possession  of  his  crown  which  brought  about  the  Grand 
Allia^nce  agamst  him,  that  afterwards  as  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession  plunged  Europe  in  the  disastrous  conflict  that  was  set- 
tled by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  The  great  war  between  Elizabeth  and 
Philip  II  oi  Spain  for  control  of  the  seas  began  with  a  descent  of 
Spanish  and  Portugese  soldiers  *on  the  coast  of  Kerry,  who  were  all 
killed  to  a  man  after  they  had  surrendered  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  whose  massacre  is  the  only  cloud  on  the  fame  of  that  knightliest 
figure  among  Elizabethan  warriors. 
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Why  is  it  that  every  world  war,  if  not  actually  caused  by  Irish  dis- 
content, has  yet  made  Ireland  the  theater  of  its  first  beginnings? 
This  can  not  be  due  to  a  mere  fortuitous  combination  of  circum- 
stances. My  purpose  is  to  show  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  has 
been  a  constant  invitation  to  every  country  with  a  grievance  against 
England  to  strike  her  at  that  spot  where  sne  was  believed  to  be  vul- 
nerable, and  where  she  will  continue  to  be  vulnerable  just  so  long^  as 
the  oppressions  against  which  the  Irish  people  have  struggled  for  eight 
centuries  are  suffered  to  exist.  So  that  the  Irish  question  is  not  a 
matter  that  affects  England  and  Ireland  alone,  and  one  which  there- 
fore can  be  called  domestic.  It  is  one  that  has  affected  the  peace  of 
the  world  for  four  centuries  and  which  will  continue  to  affect  it — in 
the  very  natiu'e  of  things — so  long  as  it  is  permitted  to  remain  an 
open  sore  in  the  side  of  Christendom.  To  compose  this  difficulty  and 
settle  it  is  a  task  imposed  upon  the  statesmanship  of  civilization, 
and,  therefore,  it  rests  pecuUarly  on  your  shoulders,  Senators,  charged 
as  you  are  at  this  moment  with  responsibility  for  the  conditions  under 
which  peace  is  to  be  reestablished  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Probably  the  greatest  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  Irish  question 
is  to  understand  just  what  itis.  It  has  been  so  misrepresented — and  by 
the  greatest  masters  of  ingenuity  in  misrepresentation  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen — that  many  men,  ordinarily  well  informed,  are  in 
doubt  as  to  just  what  it  is  that  causes  the  Irish  complaints.  We  are 
told  that  other  coimtries  have  been  conquered  as  Ireland  has  been, 
and  yet  they  have  long  since  ceased  to  complain  of  the  conquest,  or 
even  to  thiuK  about  it.  We  are  told  that  Irish  grievances  are  fanciful, 
not  real  •  that  they  are  not  caused  by  injuries  which  are  actual,  but 
by  recollection  of  ancient  injuries  springing  from  laws  which  have  long 
smce  been  repealed.  We  are  told  that  Ulster  is  prosperous  and  con- 
tended while  the  rest  of  Ireland  is  discontented  and  poor  because  its 
people  are  improvident,  shiftless,  idle;  and  that  this  demand  for 
Irish  independence  merely  embodies — ^whUe  it  disgmses — the  desire 
of  an  improvident,  shiftless,  idle  majority  to  obtain — and  abuse — 
the  power  of  taxation  over  a  thrifty  and  prosperous  Irish  minority. 

It  is  also  said  that  there  is  a  religious  question  involved;  that 
Ireland's  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  England  is  but  the 
intolerance  entertained  by  one  religious  sect  against  another — the 
disposition  of  Catholics  to  oppress  and  drive  Protestants  from  the 
country.  These,  I  think,  are  all  the  groimds  on  which  are  based 
opposition  to  recognition  of  the  Irish  repubUc.  They  are  set  forth 
in  a  brief  submitted  to  this  committee  by  certain  persons  claiming  to 
speak  for  Irish  Unionists,  which  I  have  iust  been  permitted  to  read. 
Now,  if  these  statements  are  true,  if  Ireland  has  been  reduced  to  its 

{)resent  condition  by  the  faults  or  vices  of  her  own  people,  sympathy 
or  them  would  be  useless.  They  are  incapable  of  improvement. 
They  must  inevitably  disappear  from  the  eartn  which  they  encumber 
and  discredit.  But  if  the  evils  which  afflict  the  Irish  people  be  the 
direct  result  of  laws  which  have  produced  intolerable  conditions,  that 
still  exist  although  the  laws  themselves  have  been  repealed,  and  if  it  be 
true  that  England  has  shown  she  Is  incapable  oi  doing  justice  in 
Ireland,  even  when  a  majority  of  the  English  people  are  really  anxious 
that  it  should  be  done,  and  the  English  ParUament  solemnly  resolved 
to  do  it,  then  there  can  be  but  one  outcome.  Either  English  rule  in 
Ireland  must  be  ended  or  the  Irish  people  must  be  exterminated. 
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That  is  the  alternative,  I  think  it  is  entirely  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion that  the  Irish  people  can  not  be  exterminated,  and  extermination 
being  impossible,  emancipation  is  imperative. 

Let  me  explain  to  you  why  it  is  that  although  these  oppressive 
laws  have  all  been  repealed,  the  conditions  they  produced  still  con- 
tinue. All  the  history  of  Ireland  ever  since  the  first  Norman  invasion 
has  been  an  imbroken  record  of  conquests,  and  seizure  of  lands — first 
the  devastation  of  land  always  followed  by  confiscation.  But  neither 
conquests  not  confiscation  sufficed  to  keep  the  coimtry  permanently 
impoverished.  From  the  first  landing  of  Strongbow  in  1172  down  to 
the  final  overthrow  of  Irish  independence  by  "William  III,  the  Irish 
people  after  each  invasion  and  devastation  restored  prosperity  with  a 
celerity  and  completeness  that  have  been  marvels  to  all  nistorians. 

Mount  joy,  under  Elizabeth,  reported  to  the  Queen  that  everything 
capable  of  supporting  life  in  Ireland  had  been  burned  to  the  roots, 
that  the  whole  Irish  population  had  been  exterminated,  except  a  few 
fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  morasses  where  they  could  not  be 
reached,  but  where,  for  lack  of  food,  they  must  inevitably  starve. 
And  yet  in  the  very  next  reign  Ireland  was  blooming  like  a  garden. 
In  the  time  of  Cliarles  I  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  had  already  awak- 
ened the  envy  and  cupidity  of  Englishmen;  but  the  Irish,  with  that 
peculiar  sense  of  loyalty,  which  is  one  of  their  characteristics — often 
misdirected  because  carried  to  excess — having  embraced  the  side  of 
the  King,  fell  under  the  vengeance  of  Cromwell.  Again  the  island 
was  devastated  with  fire  and  sword.  The  whole  of  theland  east  of  the 
Shannon  was  confiscated.  The  entire  native  population  outside  of 
many  thousands  who  were  slain,  and  other  thousands  sold  into  cap- 
tivity, was  transported  west  oi  the  Shannon  to  a  soil  which  was 
believed  to  be  so  sterile  that  it  could  not  afford  subsistence  to  human 
life.  Cromweirs  brief  statement  of  his  policy  was  that  the  Irish  must 
go  *Ho  hell  or  to  Connaught."  Well,  they  went  to  Connaught,  but 
they  did  not  go  to  hell  [laughter],  because  there  was  always  one  Irish 
champion  whom,  some  way  or  other,  the  British  arms  could  never 
overcome,  and  that  was  the  Irish  girl.  ^Vny  Englishman  who  re- 
ceived land  and  settled  upon  it  soon  fell  under  her  influence.  That 
was  already  so  clearly  apparent  in  the  time  of  Richard  II  that  he 
passed  the  statute  of  Kilkenny  forbidding  any  Englishman  who  had 
received  land  in  Ireland  from  marr^'ing  an  Irish  woman.  But  the 
Irish  girl  was  too  strong  for  statutes.  wShe  continued  to  marry  the 
English  settler  in  the  teeth  of  all  prohibitions,  and  the  offspring  of 
those  marriages  were  the  strongest  Irish  patriots. 

Although  the  land  had  been  laid  waste  with  a  fury  hardly  ever 

f paralleled  in  the  annals  of  mankind  by  the  Englisn  rarliamentary 
orces,  first  under  Cromwell  and  after  him  under  Ire  ton  and  Ludlow, 
yet  when  William  III  in  the  next  generation  faced  a  patriot  Irish 
army,  a  large  part  of  it  was  composed  of  the  sons  of  those  Ironsides  to 
whom  Cromwell  granted  land  in  Ireland.  After  that  dreadful  Crom- 
wellian  devastation  the  recovery  of  her  prosperity  by  Ireland  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II  is  declared  by  Macaulay  to  be  the  marvel  of  all 
history.     It  is  acknowledged  even  b}^  Fronde — who  will  not  be  sus- 

fected  of  any  partiality  toward  Ireland — that  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I  practically  the  entire  transportation  of  goods  by  sea  irom  the  Old 
World  to  the  New  was  carried  on  in  Irish  bottoms.  Irisli  cattle  and 
horses  commanded  the  highest  prices  in  English  markets,  and  Irish 
woolen  products  were  considerea  to  be  the  very  finest  in  the  world. 
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Almost  immediately  after  his  accession  this  king  for  whose  father 
Ireland  had  incurred  the  resentment  and  fnry  of  Cromwell,  yielding 
to  representations  by  merchants  of  Bristol,  excluded  Ireland  from 
the  operation  of  the  navigation  act.  The  effect  of  this  was  a  total 
destruction  of  the  Irish  shipping  trade,  from  which  it  has  never 
recovered.  Next,  in  obedience  to  a  demand  of  English  agricultural 
interests,  exportation  of  Irish  cattle  and  horses  to  England  was 
prohibited.  That  reduced  property  in  livestock  to  one-tenth  of  its 
former  value.  But  the  woolen  mdustry  remained,  and  probablj  from 
the  fact  that  the  energies  of  the  country  were  now  mainlv  directed 
to  it,  and  the  whole  capital  of  the  nation  largely  absorbed  in  it,  the 
manufacture  of  Irish  cloth  expanded  to  a  degree  unapproached  in 
any  other  country  of  the  world. 

But  when  William  III  finally  established  his  authority  by  the 
victories  of  Aughrim  and  the  Bojnie,  and  by  his  treason  at  Limerick 
the  surrender  of  which  he  accepted  on  terms  that  permitted  the 
garrison  to  march  out  of  the  city  and  the  country,  while  at  the  same 
time  guaranteeing  to  the  Irish  people  the  right  to  practice  their  faith, 
prosecute  their  trade  and  retain  their  property — a  treaty  that  was 
violated  the  moment  the  Irish  army  had  departed  from  Ireland), 
then  the  system  was  adopted  which  Edmund  Burke  has  described  in 
words  probably  famiUar  to  every  one  of  you.     He  said  the  Irish 

Senal  code  was  '^as  well  fitted  for  the  oppression,  impoverishment  and 
egradation  of  a  feeble  people  and  the  debasement  m  them  of  human 
nature  as  has  ever  proceeded  from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man^ 
That  system  produced  the  conditions  wmch  to-day  afllict  and  distress 
the  Irish  people  and  which  can  be  ended  only  by  ending  the  dominion 
of  England  over  the  country. 

After  all  former  confiscations  and  devastations  the  cx)untry 
recovered  rapidly  because  the  people  were  allowed  to  resume  posses- 
sion of  the  land.  But  the  devihshly  ingenious  system  adopted  by 
WilUam  III  and  his  immediate  successors  precluded  any  possibility 
of  an  Irishman  being  able  to  obtain  any  part  of  the  land  on  whicn 
he  lived. 

A  succession  of  statutes  enacted  dxu'ing  50  years  resulted  in  a  body 
of  laws  under  which  no  Catholic — that  is  to  say  no  native  Irishman — 
could  hold  land.  The  whole  surface  of  the  island  had  been  confis- 
cated. The  original  owners  of  the  soil  were  allowed  to  dwell  upon  it 
merely  as  tenants  at  wUl.  The  confiscated  lands  were  not  bestowed, 
as  in  former  cases,  upon  English  soldiers  who  settled  in  Ireland,  but 
upon  favorites  of  the  English  court  in  large  areas  of  5,000,  10,000, 
15,000  and  even  30,000  acres,  who  never  lived  in  Ireland,  who  never 
intended  to  live  in  it,  who  seldom  if  ever  visited  it.  Every  Catholic 
was  prohibited  not  merely  from  holding  land  but  from  leasing  it  for 
a  period  longer  than  5  years.  He  could  not  own  a  horse  worth  over 
5  poimds.  If  a  Catholic  appeared  in  a  public  place  mounted  on  a 
horse  any  Protestant  could  take  possession  of  the  animal  by  tenderii^ 
the  rider  a  5-pound  note.  Beyond  impoverishing  the  Irish  people  it 
was  sought  to  accomplish  their  degradation  by  forbidding  the  educa- 
tion of  vouth.  The  only  element  of  the  community  capable  at  that 
time  of  imparting  education  was  the  clergy,  and  the  priest  who  taught 
a  school  was  declared  guilty  of  a  capital  offense.  The  spectacle  was 
common  of  a  priest's  dead  body  hanging  in  chains,  executed  for  no 
other  offense  than  that  of  having  undertaken  to  instruct  an  Irish 
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boy.  Not  content  with  seeking  to  accomplish  the  intellectual  degra- 
dation of  the  people  these  statutes  sought  to  corrupt  their  morals  by 
imdermining  the  foimdations  of  the  family.  The  son  who  accuseH 
the  father  of  being  a  Catholic  and  proved  it  could  at  once  take  posses- 
sion of  the  estate.  The  wife  who  informed  on  her  husband  was  at 
once  accorded  a  separate  and  independent  interest  in  his  pro]>erty. 
So  that  wifely  loyalty  and  filial  piety;  every  emotion  which  in  civilized 
countries  is  ccmsidered  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a  community, 
and  therefore  to  be  encouraged  by  government,  was  perverted  m 
Ireland  to  tiie  injury  of  morals  and  the  disruption  of  society. 

Under  this  system  the  people  hardly  ever  came  in  contact  with  the 
owners  of  the  soil.  In  almost  every  instance  an  agent  represented 
the  alien  landlord.  The  value  and  efficiency  of  that  agent  wore  de- 
termined by  the  amoimt  of  rent  which  he  could  extort  from  the  un- 
fortunate occupants  of  the  land.  If  a  man  by  dint  of  arduous  labor 
improved  the  soil  he  occupied  and  made  it  more  valuable,  the  agent 
at  once  descended  upon  hrni  and  raised  the  rent.  Not  merely  were 
all  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor  confiscated  but  all  his  neighbors  were 
promptly  informed  that  imless  they  made  their  soil  equally  fruitful 
and  raised  the  same  amount  of  crops,  that  is  to  say,  paid  the  same 
rent,  they  would  be  evicted.  And  eviction  was  death.  Not  merely 
was  industry  made  unprofitable  by  this  hellish  system;  it  was  made 
unpopular.  The  laborious  man  did  not  benefit  himself,  but  he 
brought  disaster  upon  his  whole  neighborhood.  The  imfortunates 
who  were  evicted  were  left  to  starve  on  the  highways.  There  was 
no  other  occupation  in  which  they  could  find  a  livelihood  because, 
by  a  refinement  or  crueltv  that  is  almost  inconceivable,  the  only  in- 
dustry that  survived  the  nostile  legislation  of  Charles  II — the  woolen 
industry — ^was  entirely  destroyed  by  William  III.  It  was  not  taxed 
out  of  existence.  It  was  not  made  to  bear  burdens  imposed  avowedly 
for  support  of  the  State,  which  prevented  it  from  bemg  prosperous. 
It  was  prohibited  absolutely  and  unconditionally.  All  existing  fac- 
tories were  suppressed  and  the  people  were  forbidden,  under  heavy 
penalties,  from  attempting  to  engage  in  the  woolen  trade.  More 
than  that,  the  Irish  wool,  at  that  time — the  Australian  wool  not  yet 
having  become  available  for  the  world's  necessities — was  of  a  pecu- 
liarly valuable  character.  Not  merely  was  the  manuf actiu-e  of  woolen 
goods  prohibited  in  Ireland  but  exportation  of  Irish  wool  was  pro- 
hibitedf  to  any  place  except  six  English  cities,  the  idea  being  that  the 
English  manufacturers  by  these  restraints  would  be  enabled  to 
obtain  Irish  wool  on  his  own  terms.  But  there  was  an  extensive 
woolen  industry  in  the  low  countries  where  a  great  demand  arose  for 
Irish  wool  as  soon  as  its  manufactiu'e  was  suppressed  in  Ireland. 

Wool  that  would  bring  6  pence  at  Bristol  conmianded  1  shilling  and  7 
pence  in  Ypres  and  in  other  Flemish  towns.  Quite  naturally  smug- 
gling of  Irish  wool  to  the  Continent  became  one  of  the  chief  occupa- 
tions of  the  Irish  people.  But  the  worst  feature  of  this  oppressive 
measure  was  not  the  loss  of  money  or  of  property  that  it  entailed. 
It  was  this:  Wool  being  contraband,  trade  in  it  could  not  be  prose- 
cuted through  bills  of  exchange  and  other  devices  of  banking  which 
govern  commerce.  It  could  only  be  bartered  for  some  commodity 
not  easily  discovered,  for  everywhere  the  Irish  coast  was  patrolled 
by  British  officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  preventing  smuggling 
where  they  could,  and  punishing  the  smugglers  where  prevention 
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was  impossible.  Wool  was  exchanged  mainly  for  Flemish  wines. 
This  extensive  importation  of  wines  was  the  cause  and  the  beginning 
of  that  intemperance  that  has  been  the  curse,  Senator  [turning  to 
Senator  Phelan],  of  your  country  and  of  mine,  of  your  race  and 
mine,  for  250  years.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  Irish  were  a  temperate  race.  But  the  example  of  the  well- 
to-do  consuming  expensive  wines  soon  caused  a  demand  for  coarser 
and  cheaper  intoxicants  hj  the  less  prosperous.  To  meet  this 
demand  tne  manufacture  of  illicit  whisky  became  extensive  and  the 
people  gradually  sank  into  that  dreadfid  intemperance  from  which 
they  have  suffered  both  at  home  and  abroad  ever  since.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  curse  of  this  intemperance  has  been  Ireland's,  the  shame 
of  it  is  England's. 

I  am  not  saying  this  on  my  own  authority.  Here  again,  sir.  I  am 
quoting  from  James  Anthony  Froude — the  apologist  of  English 
excesses  in  Ireland — ^who,  indeed,  seems  to  complain  that  if  these 
enormities  had  gone  further  the  race  would  have  oeen  exterminated 
and  the  Irish  question  settled  j&nally  and  without  appeal. 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  these  proscriptive  laws  have  all  been 
repealed.  They  began  to  disappear  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  And  it  is  to  the  credit  and  glory  of  this  country  that  their 
disappearance  began  when  fugitive  Irishmen — Presbyterians  who  fled 
from  the  enforcement  of  the  test  acts  and  settled  m  Pennsylvania, 
and  Catholics  who  had  fled  from  other  parts  of  the  Island — ^were 
found  fighting  side  bv  side  under  the  banner  of  Washington  for  free- 
dom, justice,  and  rignt.  Up  to  that  time  rdigious  proscriptions  were 
not  confined  to  Ireland.  Tney  were  universal.  They  were  based  on 
the  assumption  that  anything  like  diversity  of  reli^ous  faith  among 
the  people  of  a  State  weakened  it,  and  therefore,  it  should  be  pre- 
vented by  the  Government.  The  Hugenots  were  placed  imder  serious 
disabilities  in  France,  so  were  the  Catholics  in  England.  But  in 
Ireland  it  was  the  distinctive  feature  of  these  proscriptive  measures 
that  they  were  not  intended  to  discourage  Catnolicism  or  encourage 
Protestantism,  but  to  degrade  the  whole  people  by  plunging  them 
into  ignorance,  and  by  corrupting  every  avenue  through  which  could 
be  remf orced  those  virtues  and  qualities  that  are  considered  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  everv  State.  In  Ireland  the  faith  professed  by 
the  people  was  proscriDed  with  a  violence  which  nowadavs  can 
hardly  be  understood.  And  this  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind,  when 
you  consider  the  Irish  question.  It  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  the  people  have  remained  steadfast  to  a  faith  that  had  been 
proscribed,  in  every  other  country  the  people  adopted  in  a  bodv 
the  religion  that  its  Government  established.  England  became  al- 
most uniformly  Protestant,  or  at  least  non-Catholic  under  Henry 
VIII;  almost  uniformly  Catholic  again  imder  Queen  Mary;  Protestant 
once  more  under  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  it  was  readv  for  another 
change  to  Catholicism — according  to  the  historians — it  James  II  had 
but  governed  with  a  little  more  sense.  And  so  the  religious  complex- 
ion of  the  French  people  was  decided  by  the  result  oi  the  religious 
wars. 

But  in  Ireland  the  majority  of  the  people  remained  immovably 
attached  to  the  faith  that  was  proscribed  and  prohibited  under 
drastic  penalties,  though  they  had  to  sacrifice  for  it  not  merely  eyenr 
element  of  property  they  possessed  but  every  hope  of  improving  theur 
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condition.  The  extraordinary  thing  about  their  tenacity  in  this 
respect  is  that  it  was  maintained,  wimout  those  aids  to  fervor  which 
the  Catholic  liturgy  affords.  Such  a  thing  as  a  ^reat  reli^ous  cere- 
monial had  not  occurred  in  the  country,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  for  150  years.  Their  lands  confiscated,  their  faith  pro- 
scribed, they  practiced  the  rites  of  their  church  crouching  in  garrets 
and  hiding  in  out-houses.  Driven  from  the  towns  and  viflages,  they 
took  refuge  in  some  mountain  glen,  and  there,  under  the  broad 
canopy  of  heaven,  the  rains  falling  on  them,  oftentimes  knee-deep  in 
mud,  with  sentinels  posted  at  each  end  of  the  glen  watching  for  the 
priest  hunter,  who  was  an  established  feature  of  these  conditions,  all 
cotemporary  writers  agree  in  saying  they  worshipped  with  a  fervor 
never  shown  in  the  stateliest  cathedral  ever  raisea  by  the  hands  of 
piety  to  the  worship  of  God.  Even  after  they  had  regained  the  right 
to  practice  their  faith  it  has  been  remarked*  that  they  showed  very 
little  regard  for  its  ceremonials.  But  nothing  could  swerve  them  from 
attachment  to  its  tenets  and  teachings.  And  as  they  remained  immov- 
ably attached  to  their  faith,  so  also  have  they  always  been  unswerv- 
ingly steadfast  in  maintaining  their  national  life.  It  is  a  peculiar 
feature  of  this  determination  to  maintain  their  national  existence  that 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  based  on  any  hope  for  the  future.  This  is 
clearly  reflected  in  their  poetry,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  melancholy 
in  the  world,  as  it  certainly  is  among  the  most  oeautif  ul.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  sorrow  has  always  been  the  source  of  exquisite 
poetry.  I  have  never  known  a  sublime  note  to  be  inspired  by  pros- 
perity. Not  merely  is  there  a  vein  of  profound  melancholy  through 
all  Irish  poetry,  but  it  never  expresses  any  hope  for  the  future.  Yet 
there  is  neyer  a  note  of  despair  in  it.  Every  line  of  it  breathes  the 
determination  of  Irishmen  to  love  the  old  socf,  maintain  the  old  faith, 

f>reserve  the  old  race,  though  they  never  again  should  see  the  light  of 
reedom.  Moore  describing  the  Harp  of  Tara,  silent,  abandoned,  the 
chord  alone  that  breaks  during  the  night,  telling  the  tale  of  its  ruin, 
concludes: 

Thus  Freedom  now  so  eeldom  speaks. 

The  only  throb  she  gives, 
Is  when  some  heart  indiniant  breaks, 

To  show  that  still  she  lives. 

Freedom  has  indeed  lived  in  the  hearts  of  Irishmen  under  all  cir- 
cumstances; under  the  darkest  skies  without  any  hope  of  deliverance. 
Even  when  there  was  no  chance  for  Irish  arms  to  fight  for  it,  there 
was  always  an  Irish  heart  ready  to  break  for  it.  Freedom^  though 
denied  them  as  a  possession,  has  always  remained  an  aspiration  from 
which  they  never  could  be  separated.  Such  a  people  can  not  be 
seduced  from  their  ideals  nor  diverted  from  asserting  their  right  to 
nationhood.  Such  a  people  can  not  be  dubdued,  and,  therefore.  Sen- 
ators, I  submit  to  you  with  all  frankness  and  perfect  confidence  that 
the  only  alternative  which  the  Irish  question  presents  is  extermination 
or  emancipation  of  the  Irish  people.  You  Senators,  to  whom  is  con- 
fided the  treaty-making  power  oi  this  Government^  will  not  stiff er  the 
destruction  of  such  a  race  as  this,  and  if  you  will  not  suffer  it  to  be 
destroyed,  then  you  must  insist  that  it  be  free.  There  is  no  alter- 
native.    [Applause.] 
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Now,  with  respect  to  the  religious  question:  It  can  not  be  denied 
that  Ireland  has  been  torn  by  religious  antagonism.  But  the  cause 
of  this  is  perfectly  simple.  Knd  it  should  be  remembered  that  when- 
ever the  Irish  succeeded  in  establishing  control  over  the  government 
of  their  own  country,  as  they  did  at  intervals — in  1642  and  again  in 
1688 — the  first  act  of  the  Catholics  when  they  became  dominant  was 
to  declare  absolute  religious  freedom  for  all.  The  reason  why  religious 
antagonisms  have  divided  the  Irish  people  is  because  in  that  country 
religion  was  made  the  test  of  political  rights  and  property  ri^ts. 
When  a  man  could  be  ousted  of  his  property  because  he  was  a  Cat^Uc 
(and  that  by  a  person  boimd  to  him  oy  the  closest  ties  of  kinship) ; 
when  a  man  could  be  deprived  of  the  horse  he  rode  by  a  total  stranger 
on  the  tender  of  a  5-pound  note  because  he  was  a  Catholic;  when  ne 
was  excluded  from  every  office  under  his  government  and  denied  the 
right  even  to  educate  his  child  because  he  did  not  profess  the  faith 
established  by  law,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  victims  of  such  oppres- 
sion and  the  beneficiaries  of  it  would  be  influenced  by  hostility  against 
each  other. 

I  should  add  here,  in  order  to  explain  why  Ulster  was  prosperous 
while  the  rest  of  the  coimtry  sank  into  misery  growing  ever  deeper, 
that  a  totally  different  system  of  laws  prevailed  in  the  one  place 
from  that  which  governed  the  other.  In  Ulster,  ever  since  its 
''plantation"  by  James  I,  there  was  in  force  what  is  called  ''Ukter 
Tenant  Right."  Under  it  the  occupant  of  the  soil  could  till  it  and 
improve  it  with  a  certainty  that  every  improvement  he  made  was 
his  property  to  enioy  it  while  he  remained  in  occupation. 

The  landlords  nad  no  longer  any  inducement  to  remain  in  the 
country.  Again  they  became  absentees,  and  the  remarkable  pros- 
perity produced  by  that  short  period  of  independence  was  changed 
to  a  long,  imbroken  period  of  progressive  decay.  Again  the  rack- 
renting  ascent  drew  from  the  soil  everything  which  it  yielded  beyond 
what  sufficed  to  afford  its  cultivators  the  barest  sul)Bistence.  And 
for  this  chance  to  live  there  was  the  fiercest  competition  among  the 
members  of  the  wretched  population,  each  one  eagerly  bidding 
against  all  others  for  the  privilege  of  cultivating  the  land  upon  any 
terms  whatever.  Under  this  competition  conditions  of  life  sank  so 
low  that  the  Irish  peasant  never  tasted  meat  from  one  year's  end  to 
the  other.  The  potato  became  the  sole  support  of  his  existence. 
And  when  in  the  years  of  '46  and  '47  there  was  a  general  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  throughout  Europe  it  was  a  source  of  loss  to  the  people 
in  other  countries,  but  in  Ireland  it  caused  actual  starvation.  We 
often  hear  of  the  "famine"  in  Ireland.  But  strictly  speaking  there 
was  no  famine.  While  the  people  were  dying  by  hunoreds  oi  thou- 
sands for  lack  of  food,  there  passed  before  their  eyes  along  the  high- 
ways droves  of  cattle,  wagons  laden  with  foodstuffs,  all  products  of 
their  own  labor  sent  out  of  the  country  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
paid  to  alien  landlords. 

In  any  other  country  in  the  world  these  abimdant  supplies  would 
have  been  seized  and  the  people  would  have  used  them  to  avert 
hunger.  In  Ireland  an  exaggerated  sense  of  property  led  the  people 
to  perish  of  starvation  rather  then  take  what  according  to  law  belonged 
to  the  landlord.  But  it  is  said,  Ireland  is  governed  by  exactly 
the  same  law  as  England  with  respect  to  land.     Quite  true,  but  the 
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conditions  established  under  these  laws  in  the  two  countries  are 
widely  different.  The  English  landlord  always  lives  upon  his  estate, 
the  Irish  landlord  seldom  if  ever.  The  EInglish  landlord  has  always 
held  himself  to  be  the  chief  of  an  industrial  family,  the  head  of  a  great 
industrial  organization,  dividing  the  whole  product  of  the  soil  with 
those  who  have  aided  in  cultivating  it. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  impressive  in  civilized  life  than  the  manner 
in  which  these  Ei^lkh  lords  of  the  soil  exercise  their  ownership 
over  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  cultivate  it  and  for  the  glory 
of  their  country.  The  manor  house  which  to  many  casual  observers 
is  a  mere  abode  of  elegant  luxury  is  actually  to  the  great  agricultural 
organization  of  which  its  owner  is  the  head,  what  the  countinghouse 
is  to  a  factory.  From  it  the  landlord  directs  all  the  energies  of  his 
t^iants  and  aependents.  This  landlord  is  never  '^off  his  job''  for  a 
moment.  Even  in  his  amusements  he  is  always  discharging  hia 
duty,  fulfilling  his  task. 

We  often  hear  of  the  claret-drinking,  fox-hunting  souire,  as  though 
his  whole  life  were  devoted  to  the  consumption  ot  wine  and  the 
hunting  of  foxes,  and  he  does  spend  a  good  part  of  his  time  in  these 
a^eeable  occupations.  [Laughter.]  But  when  he  is  hunting  over 
his  own  fields  and  those  of  his  neighbors  he  is  scrutinising  his  fences 
and  the  condition  of  his  farmers'  and  laborers'  cottages  andcomparing 
them  with  conditions  existing  on  the  estates  of  other  landlords. 
When  he  is  shooting  he  may  w  conscious  of  nothing  except  a  desire 
to  kill  partridge  or  snipe,  but  to  reach  this  game  he  must  walk 
through  the  stubble  in  which  the  birds  are  concealed  and  there  he  is 
necessarily  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  field  is  cultivated  by 
his  tenant.  If  the  fences  are  broken,  cultivation  of  the  field  inefficient, 
cottages  dropping  into  decay,  the  tenant  is  required  to  explain. 
If  that  tenant  can  show  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  these  conditions 
and  could  not  avoid  them  the  landlord  nimself  always  feels  bound 
to  repair  them.  If,  for  instance,  the  tenant  by  reason  of  a  large 
and  growing  family  finds  himself  imable  to  continue  paying  the  rent 
he  had  previously  paid,  no  English  landlord  woula  ever  think  of 
evicting  him.  The  opinion  of  fis  own  order  would  forbid  it.  To 
throw  a  deserving  man  out  on  the  hi^way  who  for  reasons  beyond 
his  control  was  no  longer  able  to  pay  his  rent  would  be  an  offense 
against  his  obligations  as  a  gentleman,  almost  worse  then  cheating 
at  cards.  But  while  public  opinion  in  England  makes  the  landlord 
a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  under  his  direction  cultivate  the 
soil,  the  Irish  landlord,  who  seldom  lived  in  the  country  or  saw  his 
property,  was  under  no  restraint  whatever  in  dealing  with  his  tenants. 
His  sole  object  was  to  obtain  and  enjoy  the  uttermost  penny  that 
his  agent  could  extort  from  them.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  very  same  man — and  I  am  speaking  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
matters  within  my  own  knowledge — who  in  England  is  the  very 
embodiment  of  paternal  care  for  his  tenants,  would  suffer  an  estate 
owned  by  him  in  Ireland  to  be  administered  with  a  ruthless  cruelty 
which  produced  conditions  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  in  this  coimtry. 
The  absentee  Irish  landlord,  though  he  was  oppressive,  was  not  always 
consciously  cruel  in  the  treatment  of  his  tenants.  The  system  made 
him  a  tyrant  or  at  least  tempted  him  to  tyranny  even  when  he 
himself  was  naturally  well  disposed. 
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One  man  of  my  own  acquaintance  who  is  still  living,  and  who 
occupies  a  very  prominent  position  to-day  in  English  public  life, 
the  younger  son  of  a  great  noole,  became  a  naval  officer  and  reoeived 
from  his  father  when  he  came  of  age,  a  property  that  yielded  about 
£  1,000  a  year.  This  property  whicn  he  had  never -seen  was  managed 
by  an  agent.  He  went  on  the  tiu^  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
the  thousand  poimds  which  constituted  his  annual  income  passed 
from  his  pockets  into  those  of  enterprising  bookmakers.  As  was 
usual  with  Irish  landlords  living  out  of  the  country,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  agent  asking  if  he  comd  not  send  him  some  more  money. 
The  agent  answered  that  the  income  from  his  property  might  easily 
be  doubled.  '*Why  the  mischief  then  don't  you  double  it,''  he 
asked.  **I  want  to  be  sure,"  the  agent  answered,  **that  I  will  be 
sustained."  Now  this  man  is  quite  an  extraordinary  person,  gifted 
with  a  mind  singularly  eflfective  in  analysis.  Concluding  from  the 
agent's  statement  that  there  was  something  about  the  matter  which 
needed  explanation,  he  resolved  to  visit  the  estate  and  ascertain 
for  himseli  the  real  condition.  The  agent  met  him  and  escorted 
him  over  the  property,  showing  him  various  farms  for  which  the 
rentals  paid  he  said  were  entirely  inadequate,  and  finally  reached  one 
which  seemed  to  be  particularly  well  kept  and  prosperous.  * '  There, ' ' 
said  the  agent,  '^is  one  of  the  best  farms  on  tne  estate.  It  is  easily 
worth  2  ^ineas  an  acre,  and  aU  that  the  tenant  pays  for  it  is  2  and 
6  pence. '  When  the  landlord  asked  why  the  higher  rental  was  not 
obtained  for  it  the  agent  asnwered  that  when  rentals  had  been 
raised  on  Irish  estates  the  agents  alwajrs  incurred  bitter  enmity. 
This  they  were  prepared  to  face,  but  they  had  not  always  been  sus- 
tained by  their  principals.  And  this  particular  agent  before  he  took 
any  steps  to  increase  rentals  wanted  to  be  assured  that  he  would 
be  supported  by  the  landlord  in  any  trouble  that  might  ensue. 

Now,  this  particular  landlord  from  lus  entrance  into  the  naval 
service,  had  always  made  it  a  rule  when  anything  under  his  authority 
went  wrong  to  go  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  it  for  himself.  Even 
after  he  rose  to  De  an  admiral— I  may  as  well  say  that  the  man  of 
whom  I  speak  is  Lord  Charles  Beresford — ^if  an  engine  on  any  ship 
of  his  fleet  was  reported  out  of  order  he  never  contented  hunseU  with 
sending  an  engineer  officer  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter.  He 
always  ordered  a  boat  lowered  and  went  and  ascertained  it  himself. 
And  so  when  the  agent  made  this  statement  about  the  farm  renting 
at  what  appeared  to  be  such  an  extraordinarily  low  rate  Lord  Charles 
concluded  that  he  would  go  and  see  the  tenant  personally  and  get  his 
side  of  the  matter.  The  following  morning  he  appeared  at  the 
cottage  door  and  was  welcomed  by  the  occupant,  whose  name  I 
think  was  Monahan.  To  enter  a  house  in  Ireland  no  introduction  is 
necessary.  Anyone  who  appears  on  the  threshold  is  sure  of  a  cordial 
reception.  After  exchanging  a  few  pleasant  words  with  Mr.  Monahan, 
Lord  Charles  made  some  oteervations  on  the  excellence  of  the  farm. 
Now,  an  Irishman  who  receives  congratulations  on  the  farm  he 
occupies  always  discerns  in  the  compliment  a  potential,  if  not  prob- 
able rise  of  rental.  And  so  when  Lord  Charles  asked  him  how  it 
happened  that  he  only  paid  2  and  6  pence  an  acre  for  land  easily 
worth  2  guineas,  the  tenant  said,  *' And  may  I  ask,  sir,  why  you  busy 
yourself  about  my  farm,  or  the  rent  I  pay?"  Whereupon  Lord 
Charles  said,  ''I  am  your  landlord."     Ancl  then  this  man,  well-nigh 
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80  years  of  age,  broke  down  and  wept  like  a  child.  The  dread  stroke, 
which  erery  Irish  tiller  of  the  soil  who  has  made  it  productive  always 
apprehends,  seemed  to  have  fallen.  In  piteous  accents  he  sobbed, 
'^Oh,  mv  lord,  for  the  love  of  God,  don't  take  thtf  farm  from  me.  It 
is  true  Tarn  paying  but  2  and  6  pence  an  acre  for  it,  but  when  I  came 
here  that  land  was  not  worth  6  pence  an  acre.  The  value  it  has 
to-day  Ls  the  result  of  work  put  into  it  by  me  and  my  boys  during  the 
last  50  years."  Four  sons,  the  oldest  nearly  50, 'the  yoimgest  over 
40  years  of  age,  had  all  spent  their  lives  in  helping  him  to  effect  this 
improvement.  *'My  lord,"  he  said,  *'I  will  give  you  half  of  it,  I 
win  pay  1  guinea  an  acre,  but  let  me  keep  the  rest,"  and  Lord 
Charles  said,  "No,  Mr.  Monahan,  I  am  sorely  in  need  of  money  but 
I  would  have  to  be  much  harder  up  before  1  could  take  away  from 
you  the  fruits  of  your  life  work  and  of  your  four  sons.  Keep  your 
farm  at  2  and  6  pence  an  acre  as  bng  as  you  live." 

Now,  suppose  this  particular  landlord  nad  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  lor  himself  just  how  his  agent  could  have  increased  the 
rentals  of  his  property,  that  tenant  and  his  four  sons  would  have  been 
evicted,  turned  out  on  the  road  to  die,  unless  they  could  obtain 
enough  money  to  buy  a  passage  to  this  country.  And  in  just  that 
way  and  uncier  just  sucn  oonditions  hundreds  of  thousands — aye, 
millions — of  Irishmen,  victims  of  this  accursed  system,  have  been 
driven  from  their  own  hearthstone  to  seek  asylums  in  this  country 
and  other  lands  beyond  the  sea.  But  their  love  of  Ireland  instead  of 
diminishing,  grew  deeper  by  absence  from  the  soU.  That  love  they 
have  transmitted  to  tneir  children,  and  to  their  children's  children, 
many  of  whom  have  never  seen  the  country  which  they  love  with  an 
ardor  that  is  unquenchable.  It  is  this  greater  Ireland  beyond  the 
seas  which  rises  now  to  denounce  that  accursed  system  before  the  bar 
of  public  opinion  throughout  the  world.  The  conscience  of  Christen- 
dom has  already  decreed  that  the  system  must  end.  And  I  pray, 
Senators,  that  you  will  not,  by  ratifying  the  treaty,  prevent  the 
United  States  from  proving  itself,  through  all  the  years  to  come,  as 
it  has  been  in  the  years  that  are  past,  the  most  effective  agent  in 
enforcing  the  decrees  of  civilization  in  favor  of  liberty  and  justice. 

So  you  see  the  conditions  produced  by  the  abhorrent  laws  of  the 
eighteenth  centurv  have  continued  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
laws  themselves  fcave  been  repealed  but  the  conditions  they  pro- 
duced remain.  It  is  true  that  in  law  Irishmen  can  now  purchase 
property  and  hold  it  without  any  disqualification  on  the  ground  of 
religion.  But  practically  land  m  Ireland  was,  until  very  recent 
years,  absolutely  unattainable;  first,  because  the  Irishmen,  excluded 
from  all  avenues  of  productive  industry  for  generations,  had  not  the 
capital  wherewith  to  purchase  land.  And  if  by  any  chance  he 
became  possessed  of  sufficient  means  to  purchase  land,  it  was  a  point 
of  honor  among  the  landlords  not  to  sell.  Thus  conditioas  originally 
produced  by  law  have  been  perpetuated  through  custom.  They 
continued  unbroken  until  the  Wyndham  act  of  1902  was  passed. 

The  results  produced  by  that  measure  before  the  war  were  amply 
sufficient  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  the  wonderful  industrial 
efficiency  which  enabled  the  Irish,  after  every  devastation  of  their 
country,  to  restore  prosperity  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
so  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  regain  access  to  their  soil,  had  not 
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deserted  them  or  diminished  in  the  slightest  degree.  Just  conaide^ 
for  a  moment  the  immediate  effects  of  that  legislation.  Remember 
that  bj  this  measure  the  Irish  land  was  not  taken  from  the  landlord 
and  given  to  the  tenants  without  compensation  of  any  kind  as  it 
had  been  originally  taken  from  its  occupiers.  It  was  taken  at  a  high 
valuation,  and  after  this  high  valuation  had  been  fixed  by  mutual  con- 
sent 12  per  cent  in  addition  was  given  to  the  sellers  as  a  bonus.  That 
was  all  cnarged  upon  the  land,  the  occupier  of  which  was  empowered  to 
take  possession  and  to  become  the  absolute  owner  on  paying  the 
total  amount  of  the  purchase  price  in  installments  extendmg  over 
62  years — I  think  that  was  the  number  of  years.  Under  that  law 
one-half  of  the  land  of  Ireland  passed  into  ownership  of  its  occupiers. 
The  transfer  involved  some  twelve  hundred  thousand  transactions. 
And,  what  absolutely  seems  to  transcend  the  possibiUties  of  human 
capacity,  there  was  not  a  single  default,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  fulfilling 
any  of  these  agreements.  Never  in  the  history  of  man  have  trans- 
actions on  a  scale  so  stupendous  occurred  without  a  single  breach  of 
agreement. 

Not  merely  was  the  letter  of  every  agreement  observed  by  the 
Irish,  but  they  cultivated  the  soil  thus  restored  to  them  with  such 
enwgv  and  emciency  that  by  1914  they  had  already  effected  a  won- 
derful revolution  in  their  condition.  The  cabins — the  hideous, 
noisome  cabins  which  I  myself  remember,  in  which  we  would  not 
suffer  a  pig  to  exist  now,  where  human  beings,  9  and  10  in  number, 
and  animals,  if  they  were  lucky  enough  to  have  a  pi^  or  two,  dwdt 
together  promiscuously  under  a  few  sods  placed  agamst  an  upright 
p<Me,  an  open  space  at  the  top  allowing  smoke  from  turf  and  such 
articles  as  they  burned,  to  escape — have  all  disappeared.  Decent 
white-washed  cottages  have  replaced  th^oi.  Implements  of  industry 
are  kept  in  excellent  order.  I  never  saw  better  horses  anywhere 
than  in  Ireland  while  I  motored  through  it  in  1913.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  Irish  people  were  once  more  on  the  very  threshold  of  a  prosperity 
such  as  had  blessed  the  land  between  1782  and  1800 — the  monuments 
of  which  are  those  beautiful  buildings  that  ornament  the  city  of 
Dublin  to  the  admiration  of  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  world. 

At  this  time  while  prosperity  was  returning  apace,  and  prospects 
brightening  steadily,  the  British  Grovernment  undertook  to  pass  a 
measure  of  home  rule,  encouraged  doubtless  by  the  excellent  use 
which  the  Irish  people  had  been  making  of  their  land.  This  measure 
did  not  in  fact  provide  for  home  rule  at  all.  The  body  it  proposed 
to  create  was  not  aparhament,  but  a  commission  to  propose  measures 
for  the  English  Parhament.  Certain  subjects  were  relegated  to 
this  new  body  but  the  power  of  the  English  Parhament  over  it  was 
supreme — so  complete  that  not  merely  was  the  right  reserved  to 
set  aside  any  act  which  the  Irish  Parhament  might  pass  but  where 
that  parhament  had  acted  on  a  subject  entirely  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  British  Parhament  was  free  to  pass  a  dinerent  act,  and  this  act 
of  the  Imperial  Body  was  to  prevail  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
Here  surely  was  a  measure  which  the  most  radical  English  opponent 
of  Irish  home  rule  could  well  have  afforded  to  accept.  Though  it 
did  not  estabhsh  an  Irish  Government  in  any  sense  of  the  word  yet 
the  Irish  representatives  who  then  appeared  to  speak  for  the  majority 
of  the  people,  accepted  it.    And  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
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that  its  enactment  might  effect  a  complete  settlement  of  this  diffi- 
culty which  for  centuries  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  mankind.  But 
a  number  of  I 'Isterites  encouraged  by  leading  politicians  of  England 
(openly  by  all  the  Tories  and  secretly  by  many  of  the  so-called  lib- 
erals) resolved  to  resist  by  arms  the  estabUshment  of  anything  re- 
sembling a  government  in  Ireland  even  though  the  limitations  of  its 
powers  reduced  it  to  little  more  than  a  shadow  or  simulacrum  of 
government.  These  men  were  among  the  most  prominent  of  the 
community.  They  organized  reriments,  paraded  them  in  pubhc 
reviews  and  audaciously  imported  1 00,000  stands  of  arms  to  be  em- 
ployed against  the  British  Government  if  it  undertook  to  enforce  a 
home  rule  act. 

Mr.  Carson,  who  had  been  a  high  official  of  the  crown,  oreanized 
what  he  called  a  provisional  government  and  one,  F.  E.  Smitn,  who 
is  not  an  Irishman,  who  has  not  a  drop  of  Irish  blood  in  his  veins, 
who  had  no  connection  whatever  bv  nlood  or  property  with  the 
island,  came  over  to  Belfast,  visited  various  places  in  TJlster  and 
joined  in  arrangements  to  resist  establishment  of  home  rule.  After 
this  rebellion  had  been  proclaimed  and  its  forces  actually  ora^nized, 
the  Irish  nationalists,  wno,  mind  you,  were  maintaining  m  omce,  the 
British  Government  then  in  power  (it  did  not  command  a  majority 
in  parliament,  except  by  the  votes  of  Irish  members)  undertook  to 
organize  a  volunteer  force  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  enforce- 
ment of  the  home  rule  measure.  And  then  what  happened  ?  This 
Government,  maintained  in  office  by  Irish  vot^s,  forbade  by  procla- 
mation admission  of  arms  into  Ireland,  after  the  Ulaterites  had 
obtained  arms  sufficient  to  equip  the  regiments  they  had  organized 
for  rebellion  but  before  the  nationaUsts  volunteers  were  able  to 
obtain  any  military  equipment  whatever.  But  even  this  did  not 
satisfv  these  audacious  rebels.  Disregarding  the  proclamation  of 
the  Government  and  flouting  its  authority  they  brought  a  cargo  of 
arms  into  an  Irish  port  and  were  suffered  to  land  them  witnout 
molestation  or'  interference.  Their  defiance  of  authority  was  in 
fact  treated  as  an  excellent  joke  and  became  a  subject  of  laughter. 
Gun  running  promised  to  become  the  favorite  sport  of  these  char- 
tered rebels — chartered  by  the  very  Government  they  were  defying. 
But  when  the  nationalists  undertook  to  bring  in  a  cargo  of  arms  the 
British  soldiery  appeared  upon  the  spot  and  with  bayonet  and  bullet 
prevented  them  from  landing  a  single  rifle,  shooting  down  women 
and  children  who  happened  to  be  spectators.  And  so  sedition  was 
preached  and  practised  with  impunity  in  Ulster  while  Irish  national- 
ist volunteers  when  they  attempted  to  sustain  the  Government 
were  prosecuted  and  dispersed  by  order  of  the  very  men  they  kept 
in  office.     But  even  that  was  not  all. 

Under  a  new  development  of  the  British  constitution  a  measure 
may  become  law  notwithstanding  its  rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords 
after  it  has  been  enacted  three  times  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
home  rule  bill  had  been  enacted  once,  and  while  the  second  enactmwit 
was  in  progress  the  military  authorities — not  the  yolxmteers — but 
the  r^iuarfy  organized  military  forces  of  the  Empire  encamped  at 
Kildare — ^were  notified  that  possible  violence  in  Ulster  might  reauire 
intervention  by  the  soldiery  to  overcome  it.  And  forthwith  aU  the 
high  officers,  with  the  exception  of  Gen.  Paget,  resigned  their  conmiis- 
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sions  and  announced  they  woidd  not  draw  their  swords  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  their  Government  because  it  woidd  be  drawing  them 
in  behalf  of  a  cause  which  the  Irish  people  supported  and  against 
the  Ulsterites  who  were  their  personal  iriends  and  with  whose  openly 

Erodaimed  intention  to  resist  oy  arms  the  operation  of  a  law  enacted 
y  the  British  Parliament  thev  were  in  full  sympathy.  And  these 
mutinous  officers,  instead  of  being  comir-martiafed,  de^aded,  dis- 
charged, and  shot,  were  not  even  questioned.  Not  merefy  were  they 
suffered  to  retain  their  commissions,  but  most  of  them  were  actually 
advanced  to  higher  commands. 

Can  you  wonder  at  what  followed  ?  The  Great  War  came  on.  Mr. 
Redmond,  acting  for  the  nationalists,  pledged  the  Irish  people  to 
support  the  British  cause.  I  think  he  made  a  capital  mistake  when 
he  said,  that  the  Irish  people  would  be  satisfied  to  wait  for  enforcement 
of  the  home  rule  bill  after  the  war  was  over.  However,  this  may  be, 
certain  it  is  that  when  the  enlistments  opened  Irishmen  went  to  the 
colors  in  great  numbers.  The  nationalist  leaders  asked  that  these 
Irish  soldiers  be  performed  separately  so  that  such  deeds  of  valor  as 
they  accomplished  would  redoimd  to  the  glory  of  their  race.  The 
request  was  denied.  They  were  drafted  into  various  regiments  and 
companies.  But  wherever  the  fortunes  of  war  were  desperate  and 
the  casualties  heaviest  there  Irishmen  were  f oimd  in  numoers  far  in 
excess  of  the  proportion  they  bore  to  the  entire  body  of  the  British 
soldiery.  And  though  they  suffered  heavier  losses  than  any  other 
men  in  the  English  service,  their  sacrifices  were  allowed  to  pass  unre- 
warded and  indeed  unnoticed. 

But  worse  was  to  follow.  While  Irish  nationalists  were  dying  by 
thousands  under  the  British  colors,  repeating  the  sacrifices  and  services 
of  their  ancestors  at  Flanders  a  centiu*y  earfier,  it  was  resolved  by  the 
British  Government  to  arrest  the  leaders  of  the  nationalist  volimteers 
and  seize  such  arms  as  might  be  found  in  their  possession.  That  purpose 
having  become  known  it  provoked  immediate  spontaneous  resistance. 
Without  preparation  or  opportunity  to  rally  even  the  scanty  force 
they  could  command  these  Irishmen  arose  in  revolt.  Numbering 
less  than  2,000  they  held  two  entire  British  divisions  at  bay  for  over 
a  week.  And  when,  aiter  a  display  of  gallantry  at  which  the  world 
has  wondered,  and  without  having  committed  any  excesses  as  their 
bitterest  enemies  acknowledged  they  laid  down  their  arms,  the 
leaders  (some  17  in  number),  were  shot  in  cold  blood.  These  men 
were  the  very  flower  of  Irish  life.  The  officials  who  took  the  lead  in 
butchering  them  or  in  directing  their  butchery  were  the  very  men. 
who  had  themselves  preached  rebellion  and  resistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Once  more  me  very  best  in  the  land,  men  of  resplendent 
genius,  of  virtue  personal  and  civic,  absolutely  unspotted  and  im tar- 
nished, were  slaughtered,  and  over  their  dead  bodies  the  basest  were 
rising  to  conspicuous  positions.  The  same  accursed  system  that 
raised  Einmet  to  the  scaffold  and  Norbury  to  the  peerage  has  in 
these  days  sent  the  brightest  ornaments  of  Irish  life  to  stand  before 
a  firing  squad,  and  raised  to  the  English  woolsack  the  man  who  had 
counsellea  the  course  these  victims  pursued. 

Now  this  simple  narrative  of  facts  which  we  all  remember,  demon- 
strates, it  seems  to  me  bevond  a  question,  the  absolute  incapacity  of 
England  to  do  justice  in  Ireland.     Everywhere  else  her  rule  may  be 
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beneficent.  In  her  own  country  she  maintains  a  government  cer- 
tainly better  than  any  other  in  Europe.  Many  think  it  the  best  in 
the  world.  But  in  Ireland,  by  the  confession  of  everyone,  her  own 
statesmen  included,  her  attempt  to  govern  the  country  has  been  the 
most  wretched  failure  in  the  whole  range  of  human  annals.  The 
reason  for  it  is  plain.  It  arises  from  a  difficultv  that  is  insuperable. 
For  nearly  250  years  all  le^lation  in  Ireland  has  proceedea  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Ulstente  is  a  superior  being,'  and  that  all  other 
Irishmen  are  his  inferiors.  This,  though  fantastically  absurd,  Is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  Because  you  can  not  very  well  rob  a  man  and 
then  admit  that  he  is  your  equal  or  that  he  is  possessed  of  any 
merit  whatever.  You  must  admit  and  declare  lum  unfit  to  enjoy 
either  liberty  or  property  at  the  same  time  that  you  despoil  him  in 
order  to  justifv  the  spoliation.  English  writers  and  pohticians  are 
driven  in  self-dfefense  to  contend  that  the  Irish  are  a  shiftless,  worth- 
less, thriftless  race,  the  IJlsterites  embodiments  of  industrial  effi- 
ciency and  frugality.  In  support  of  the  misrepresentation  they 
quote  the  prosperity  of  Ulster,  always  omitting  to  point  out  that  it 
Enjoyed  the  essential  conditions  of  prosperous  commerce  while  the 
rest  of  Ireland  was  excluded  from  them.  The  different  treatment 
always  extended  by  British  Government  (no  matter  what  partv  con- 
trolled it)  to  the  different  parts  of  Ireland,  can  not  be  explained 
upon  any  other  theory.  Remember,  it  was  not  only  English  tories 
who  have  discriminated  against  one  set  of  Irishmen  in  favor  of  the 
other.  Liberal  Englishmen  have  done  it  in  even  a  more  marked 
degree.  It  was  a  so-called  liberal  government  kept  in  office  by 
Irish  votes  that  persecuted  and  suppressed  the  Irish  nationalist 
volunteers  who  sought  to  support  the  measure  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  encouraged  the  IHsterite  recalcitrants  who  proclaimed  their 
intention  to  rebel  against  a  law  which  aimed  to  do  a  faint  measure 
of  justice  in  Ireland. 

All  of  which  shows  conclusively  that  England  can  not  do  justice  in 
Ireland.  She  is  absolutely  incapable  of  it.  Even  when  she  has  tried 
to  do  it,  she  has  failed  signally  and  dismally.  I  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  English  people  were  reaUy  anxious  to  establish  home  rule 
m  Ireland  before  the  war.  They  had  voted  in  favor  of  it.  Their  rep- 
resentatives in  Parliament  enacted  it,  and  yet  when  it  came  io 
putting  it  in  operation  forces  too  strong  for  the  Government  were 
able  to  prevent  it. 

And  aU  of  this,  Senators,  I  believe,  leads  to  one  conclusion.  Ireland 
must  be  released  from  this  incubus.  She  must  be  delivered  from  this 
body  of  death,  called  English  rule.  She  can  not  continue  to  exist 
under  it.  She  will  not.  She  would  not  deserve  to  exist  if  she  accepted 
these  conditions  of  degradation.  She  will  never  accept  them.  Her 
whole  history  shows  that.  There  is  no  way  in  which  her  national 
spirit  can  be  quenched.  Efforts  the  most  ruthless,  backed  by  the 
utmost  power  of  England  continued  through  centuries,  have  failed  to 
destroy  Ireland's  nationality.  All  the  leagues  of  nations  which  might 
be  formed  on  this  earth  coulcl  not  keep  Ireland  submissive  to  this  wrong. 
Thank  God  for  it.  In  saying  that  lor  Ireland,  I  think  I  can  say  as 
much  for  America,  too.  [Applause.]  T  do  not  believe  all  the  powers 
on  earth,  organized  in  a  league  of  nations  or  otherwise,  could  keep 
America  submissive  under  a  wrong.     [Applause.]     I  do  not  believe 
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there  is  any  chance  that  America  will  be  reduced  to  a  position  where 
her  people  must  revolt  against  her  Government  in  order  that  justice 
may  remain  their  birthright.  And,  therefore,  I  am  as  certain  as  I 
can  be  of  anything  that  this  treaty  will  be  rejected,  root  and  branch, 
as  an  abomination  which  the  American  people  can  not  take  to  their 
bosoms.  There  is  but  one  thing  necessary  now  to  effect  the  emanci- 
pation of  Ireland  and  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  It  is  that  we 
acknowledge  and  recognize  the  simplicities  of  the  situation  which 
this  war  has  created,  as  Senator  Knox  described  them  yesterday, 
and  then  govern  our  course  by  this  infallible  guide.  What  is  it  that 
the  world  needs?  Everyone  will  answer,  '^ Peace."  Of  course,  it  is. 
But,  what  is  peace  ? 

Peace  is  not  merely  the  removal  of  contending  armies  from  the 
field  of  battle.  It  means  deliverance  of  the  nation  from  the  pre- 
occupation and  obsession  of  wasteful  preparations  for  war.  For 
years  before  the  late  conflict  began  the  world  was  practically  in  a 
state  of  war.  It  was  paying  the  price  of  war.  Notwithstanding  a 
great  increase  in  the  production  of  commodities  prices  instead  of 
Falling  were  rising.  This  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  could  be 
accounted  for  on  no  basis  except  the  tremendous  expense  of  suj>- 
porting  5,000,000  of  men  in  the  very;  flower  of  their  productive 
efficiency  idle  in  barracks  and  equipping  them  with  the  weapons 
which  would  make  them  effective  in  battle.  That  was  a  terrible 
burden  before  the  war.  But  now  if  that  burden  is  to  continue  it 
must  destrov  or  at  least  imperil  the  solvency  of  the  entire  world. 
And  an  insolvent  world  must  necessarily  be  a  starving  world. 

Remember  that  during  the  100  years  of  peace  which  followed 
Waterloo  there  was  an  enormous  growth  of  population.  That 
growth  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  cities;  rural  populations 
neclined  rather  than  increased.  In  all  those  cities  there  is  not  a 
single  human  being  who  produces  the  necessities  of  his  own  exist^ice. 
Five  or  six  millions  of  people  have  established  themselves  on  the  ^ 
Hudson  River  and  the  East  Kiver  in  what  is  called  the  great  city  of  I 
New  York.  There  they  live  on  the  contributions  of  workers  from 
all  over  the  world.  Everything  that  enters  into  their  industry 
must  be  contributed  from  outside  the  city.  Anybody  who  has  ever 
looked  upon  those  great  chimneys  and  seen  the  smoke  of  manu- 
facture rising  to  the  heavens — incense  with  industry  burns  before 
the  throne  oi  God — must  realize  the  close  interdependence  between 
all  human  beings  in  the  world  to-day.  Everything  that  enters  into 
manufacture,  the  xerj  stones  of  the  structure  in  which  industry 
operates,  the  very  beams  of  the  building  in  which  it  is  sheltered,  the 
raw  materials  of  manufacture,  the  clothing  and  food  of  the  worker, 
all  come  from  outside.  The  dweller  in  the  cities  depends  for  his 
subristence  upon  the  labor  of  all  the  world. 

Before  the  war  4,000,000  of  these  5,000,000  people  lived  literally 
from  hand  to  mouth.  And  the  same  is  true  of  people  in  every  other 
great  city.  But  now  $250,000,000  of  the  capital  by  which  industry 
was  formerly  made  effective  has  perished.  Ten  million  human  beings 
in  the  flower  of  their  industrial  efficiency  are  dead,  maimed,  and 
rendered  inefficient.  With  this  loss  of  capital  and  of  productive 
energy  how  are  these  mighty  populations  to  continue  to  be  fed, 
clothed,  and  housed  ?  There  is  out  one  way.  The  waste  of  war  and 
of  preparations  for  war  must  be  ended.     All  over  the  world  men  must. 
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put  away  weapons  of  conflict  and  take  into  their  hands  implements 
of  industry.  If  disarmament  can  be  made  universal,  then  this  war 
will  be  converted  from  the  greatest  scour^  ever  laid  upon  the  backs 
of  the  himian  race  into  the  gireatest  blessing  which  a  Merciful  Provi- 
dence has  ever  extended  to  them.  It  is  the  imbroken  lesson  of 
history  that  sacrifices  imposed  on  one  generation  are  the  necessary 
price  of  every  great  advance  material,  and  moral,  accomplished  by 
other  generations.  The  French  Revolution,  which  caused  wars  that 
devastated  the  Old  World  for  over  20  years,  resulted  in  uprooting 
survivals  of  feudalism  which  had  seriously  hampered  industry,  and 
it  was  followed  by  an  improvement  in  human  conditions  so  remark- 
able that  when  we  contrast  the  conditions  of  the  world  during  the 
last  hundred  years  with  its  condition  during  any  previous  period,  it 
seems  as  if  we  were  considering  two  separate  planets  peopled  by  a 
wholly  different  species  of  animated  beings. 

And  after  our  Civil  War,  notwithstanding  its  enormous  waste,  thr 
substitution  of  free  labor  for  slave  labor  opened  a  fountain  of  pro*, 
perity  which  more  than  repaired  in  five  vears  the  terrible  destruction 
of  battle.  And  now  if  we  can  absorb  all  the  energies  of  mankind  in 
production  of  commodities  necessary  to  himian  subsistence,  the 
ravages  of  this  war  will  be  repaired  in  five  years,  and  the  human 
family  will  reach  a  plane  of  prosperitv  higher  than  it  has  ever 
achieved.  The  world  is  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Either  it  must 
take,  through  disarmament,  the  path  leading  upward  to  prosperity 
that  will  be  immeasurable,  or  else  through  efforts  to  maintain  huge 
military  establishments  it  must  sink  through  confusion  and  disaster 
to  ruin  which  will  be  irretrievable.  Which  path  shall  be  chosen! 
Your  action,  Senators,  on  this  treaty  will  decide.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
we  follow  the  path  marked  out  by  this  attempt  through  a  new  cove- 
nant to  perpetuate  the  conditions  from  which  we  hoped  that  the  war 
would  deliver  us,  if  we  increase  armaments  instead  of  abolishing  them, 
if  in  a  word  this  proposed  treaty  is  ratified,  the  league  of  nations, 
which  it  establishes,  which  is  a  league  not  to  promote  peace  but  to 
prohibit  peace,  as  Senator  Ejiox  has  well  said,  it  will  prove  to  be  the 

Seatest  curse  that  has  ever  blighted  the  prospects  of  humanity, 
pplause.] 

Bu})  I  have  not  the  slightest  apprehension  on  this  score.  Thank 
God,  a  spirit  of  genuine  Americanism  survives  in  the  Senate  which 
will  deliver  this  country  from  the  peril  that  threatens  it  and  dispel 
from  our  horizon  the  cloud  that  darkens  it.  I  think  I  may  say  with 
perfect  confidence  that  since  this  treaty  was  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  Senate  the  discussion  which  its  provisions  have  evoked  has  raised 
the  standard  of  senatorial  eloquence  and  senatorial  statesmanship  to 
a  plane  higher  than  ever  before  attained  in  its  history.  [Applause.] 
I  can  quote  speeches  delivered  by  men  who  sit  aroimd  me  tnat  can 
not  be  paralleled  by  any  delivered  in  the  Senate  since  its  organization, 
and  I  do  not  except  even  that  much-lauded  reply  of  Daniel  Webster 
to  Senator  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina.  When  we  realize  the  wealth  of 
information  those  speeches  disclose,  the  high  spirit  of  patriotic  devo- 
tion they  attest;  the  stem  resolution  in  the  teeth  of  misrepresentations, 
as  ingenious  as  they  are  reckless,  te  maintain  the  integrity  of  our 
institutions^  which  they  establish,  nothing  in  the  past  histery  of 
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Congress  compares  with  them.  But  even  if  the  Senate  were  indif- 
ferent or  inefficient  there  would  remain  the  unerring  judgment,  the 
infallible  wisdom,  the  sensitive  consciejice  of  the  iunerican  people. 
America  has  accomplished  the  greatest  things  ever  achieved  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  things  which  have  been  so  universally  recognized 
as  of  transcendent  value  to  civilization  that  even  if  they  comd  be 
changed  no  human  being  would  venture  to  disturb  them.  If  any- 
body had  the  power  to  disturb  them  and  should  attempt  it,  the  whole 
conscience  of  Christendom  would  rally  to  preserve  them  as  priceless 
possessions  of  the  whole  human  family.  Yet  these  great  achieve- 
ments were  attained  not  through  politicians  or  statesmen,  but  largely 
in  spite  of  them.  The  people  have  always  done  better  than  the  poh- 
ticians  or  statesmen  had  advised. 
Tlus  war  which  we  can  all  now  see  was  absolutely  essential  to 

? reservation  of  our  civilization  was  not  a  distinctive  policy  of  the 
'resident  who  conducted  it.  He  went  into  a  campaign  and.  sought 
reelection — ^with  perfect  sincerity  as  I  believe — upon  a  proposition 
that  he  had  kept  us  out  of  war.  He  could  not  have  mtended  to  advise 
a  declaration  of  war  when  he  called  the  extra  session,  because  he  did 
that  only  after  failure  of  a  measure  recommended  by  him  which  did 
not  look  toward  war  but  merely  to  the  arming  of  merchant  ships.  It 
was  essentially  the  war  of  the  American  people  not  of  the  American 
President. 

The  War  with  Spain  was  forced  upon  a  reluctant  Executive,  as  I 
think  the  chairman  of  this  committee  will  admit,  close  as  he  was  to 
the  administration  of  the  very  distinguished  President  who  caused  ita 
declaration.  And  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States  after  the 
Civil  War  was  not  what  anybody  had  suggested.  It  is  now  clear  that 
if  either  party  had  had  its  way  the  country  would  not  yet  have 
recovered  from  its  ravages.  I  remember  when  Mr.  Tilden  was — as 
I  believed  at  the  time  and  have  not  wholly  changed  my  opinion- 
cheated  out  of  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  elected,  I  thought  it 
was  the  end  of  this  Government.  I  thought  that  the  South  must 
remain  indefinitely  under  the  cruel  heel  of  oppression^  7^^  tivbI 
governments  in  tnree  different  States,  and  that  all  possibility  of  re- 
construction on  the  basis  of  reconciliation  had  faded  away  into  limit- 
less distance.  Looking  back  now,  I  can  see  that  it  was  the  providence 
of  Grod  that  put  the  task  of  withdrawing  the  Federal  troops  from  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Florida  into  the  hands  of  a  Republican 
President,  thus  mating  it  a  common  poHcy  of  the  whole  country, 
which  Democrats  were  delighted  to  welcome  and  which  Republicans 
were  not  in  a  position  to  criticize. 

The  War  of  1812  was  forced  on  President  Madison.  Senator  Knox, 
who  has  undoubtedly  studied  closely  the  archives  of  the  State  De- 
partment, knows  that  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  as  we  understand  it 
was  never  contemplated  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  sought  only  to 
acquire  the  Island  of  Orleans.  The  purchase  of  the  great  territory 
north  of  the  present  boimdary  of  Louisiana  waft. forced  on  him.  It 
was  accepted  as  a  necessary  condition  by  his  supporters,  and  urged 
as  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  whole  treaty  by  others,  on  the  grotmd 
that  these  desert  wilds  could  never  be  oi  any  value  to  us.  But  the 
people  builded  wiser  than  the  statesmen  of  those  years. 

And  now,  when  the  greatest  emergency  that  has  ever  confronted 
the  country  is  upon  us,  I  believe  that  the  people's  conscience,  the 
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people's  judgment;  and  the  people's  wisdom,  will  reinforce  the  deter- 
mination of  these  Senators  who  have  already  checked,  and  who  I 
believe  will  succeed  in  defeating,  the  attempt  by  this  treaty  to  betray 
the  causes  and  purposes  for  which  the  war  was  fought.  I  do  not 
charge  deliberate  treason  against  anyone,  but  I  do  say  that  betrayal 
of  the  causes  for  which  this  war  was  fought  and  won  will  be  the  net 
result,  if  the  purposes  of  those  who  negotiated  this  treaty  shall  be 
accomplished.  We  are  told  that  even  an  amendment  of  this  treaty 
will  lead  to  its  rejection.  Well,  what  of  that?  Suppose  it  is  de- 
feated, could  we  conceive  anything  more  auspicious?  The  league  of 
nations  which  it  imdertakes  to  establish  is  imperfect  by  the  conces- 
sion of  everybody. 

The  Shantxmg  provision  is  an  abomination.  Yet  we  are  told  that 
we  must  yield  to  that  abomination  and  make  ourselves  parties  to  it. 
My  God,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  did  it  come  to  pass  that  the  word 
"must"  can  be  addressed  to  the  American  Nation?  [Applause.] 
When  this  Nation  consisted  of  little  more  than  a  few  villages  strag- 

fling  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  for- 
«arance  of  the  greatest  military  power  in  the  world  at  that  time 
could  be  secured  by  a  substantial  advance  of  money.  The  answer 
was  given  without  an  instant's  hesitation:  *' Millions  for  defense; 
not  one  cent  for  tribute."     [Applause.] 

And,  sir,  are  we  now  to  pay  not  a  tribute  of  money  but  a  tribute 
of  infamv,  by  the  confession  of  everybody,  in  order  to  establish  a 
league  which  has  not  and  can  not  operate  for  peace,  but  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  as  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  Mr.  Knox  and 
other  Senators,  must  operate  to  make  war  freauent,  if  not  perpetual  t 
Is  there  in  that  treaty  one  single  word  of  whicn  any  American  should 
be  proud  ?  Does  it  liberate  a  single  people  who  seek  emancipation, 
except  as  an  act  of  vengeance  against  the  countries  that  were  over- 
thrown ?  Does  it  hold  out  a  word  of  hope  to  nations  that  are  lan- 
guishing in  chains  and  determined  to  breiJc  them  ?  Far  from  that, 
it  creates  new  spoliations  and  makes  us  a  party  to  them.  Without 
our  participation  they  could  not  become  enective.     [Applause.] 

But  we  are  told  that  we  can  ratify  this  treaty  and  pass  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  we  don't  like  these  infamies  at  tne  very  time 
that  we  are  perpetrating  them.  Now  I  can  have  some  respect,  at 
least  I  can  imderstand  the  attitude  of  a  man  who  perpetrates  an 
mf amy  because  he  wants  to,  but  I  have  no  patience  with  a  man  who 
after  making  himself  a  party  to  an  •infamy  seeks  to  excuse  himself 
by  saying  that  he  dislikes  it.  [Applause.]  One  man  is  formidable 
to  justice,  the  other  is  contemptible  in  every  sense.  But  thank  God 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  going  to  be  contemptible. 
[Applause.] 

Now,  in  all  this,  I  do  not  intend  the  slightest  reflection  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  think  1  ought  to  say  that. 
[Laughter.]     No,  no;  Senators,  let  me  say  this  to  you:  I  think  the 

Flace  of  the  President  in  history  is  a  high  one,  and  I  think  it  is  secure, 
think  it  is  so  secure  that  it  can  not  be  overthrown  bv  anything 
except  ratification  of  this  treaty,  and  against  that  the  oenate  is.  I 
thinK,  immovable.  His  definition  of  the  cause  which  led  us  into  tnis 
war  has  become  one  of  the  priceless  possessions  of  humanity.  The 
14  points  are  not  dead.    They  are  alive;  they  are  here.     [Applause.l 
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We  are  appealing  to  them  now,  and  the  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain. 
They  can  never  me. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  sincerely  deplored  his  going  abroad.  I 
did  not  believe  then,  and  I  do  not  believe  now,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  ever  justified  in  placing  his  person  under  the 

i'urisdiction,  or  in  the  power  of  a  foreign  Government,  especially  when 
le  is  engaged  in  a  negotiation  affecting  the  sovereimty  of  the  United 
States.  While  his  person  is  under  foreign  jurisdiction  he  can  be 
coerced  in  many  ways.  I  think  he  was  coerced  in  one  way  which 
proved  effective,  and  that  was  by  threatening  him  covertly  or  openly 
with  some  manifestation  of  disapproval  or  by  withholding  from  him 
the  applause  which  they  gave  him  in  overflowing  measure  when  he 
first  appeared  on  the  European  continent.  It  is  impossible  otherwise 
to  account  for  his  acceptance  of  provisions  in  this  treaty  which  he 
himself  declares  to  be  objectionable.  But  I  want  to  say  this:  The 
iv^orld  which  heard  the  words  he  uttered  when  uring  Congress  to 
declare  war  became  that  moment  a  different  world  from  what  it  had 
^ver  been  before.  I  wrote  Mr.  Tumulty  at  that  time,  and  I  felt 
deeply  in  mv  soul  that  this  address  of  the  President  would  pass  into 
history  as  tne  most  momentous  utterance  that  ever  feU  from  human 
lips  since  Pope  Eurban  II  preached  the  First  Crusade  at  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  over  800  years  ago.  When  he  said  this  war  was  waged  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  and  men  shed  their  blood  to  make 
his  declaration  effective,  it  became  impossible  for  the  earth  which 
received  that  libation,  ever  again  to  tolerate,  in  Ireland  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  conditions  those  heroes  died  to  overthrow,  [Ap- 
plause.] 

After  speaking  these  words  it  became  as  impossible  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  come  back  and  set  up  such  a  machinery  of  force  to  dominate 
the  world,  as  is  embodied  in  this  treaty,  as  it  would  have  been  for 
Godfrey,  of  Bouillon,  or  any  other  leader  of  the  Crusades  to  establish 
Mohammedanism  in  his  own  dominion  after  his  return  from  attempt- 
ing to  overthrow  it  in  the  Holy  Land.  Even  though  the  President 
has  himself  forsaken  the  14  points,  the  principle  embodied  in  them 
remains  to  render  the  dominion  of  brute  force  impossible  anywhere 
within  the  limits  of  civilization. 

How  the  reign  of  brute  force  will  be  abolished  in  Ireland  I  can  not 
tell  at  this  moment  anv  more  than  anyone  at  the  close  of  our  Civil 
War  could  have  foretold  the  splendidly  successful  reconstruction  of 
the  Southern  States  that  followed  it.  I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  will  recall  that  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  party  at  that 
time,  men  like  Charles  Sxminer  and  Thaddeus  M.  Stevens  and  Oliver 
P.  Morton,  patriots  of  the  highest  type,  believed  it  would  be  necessary 
to  take  the  most  drastic  precautions  against  a  renewal  of  secession. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  South 
believed  that  they  were  entitled  at  once  to  unconditional  restoration 
of  their  government  and  freedom  to  reestablish  their  social  and 
economic  life  as  they  pleased.  A  golden  mean  was  struck  between 
the  two.  Their  governments  were  given  back  to  the  southern  people 
when  it  became  clear  that  there  would  be  no  attenipt  to  restore 
slavery  or  to  fasten  the  Confederate  debt  on  any  part  of  this  country. 
And  then  those  States  which  had  been  ravaged  as  no  other  land 
had  been  ravaged  before,  whose  industrial  system  had  been  sub- 
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verted,  whose  cities  had  been  burned,  whose  fields  had  been  devas- 
tated, where  the  last  dollar  of  capital  had  been  expended,  rose  from 
the  ashes  of  defeat  almost  in  a  night  and  marched  forward  to  a  pros- 
perity greater  than. that  which  has  blessed  any  other  part  oi  thia 
coimtry. 

So  I  firmly  believe  that  out  of  all  this  discussion,  contention,  and 
confusion  oi  views,  the  thing  will  emerge  which  the  world  needs* 
And  that  is  disarmament.  When  disarmament  becomes  universal, 
then  peace  will  be  firmly  established,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  when  all  nations  are  disarmed  there  will  not  be  any  means  with 
which  any  of  them  can  fight  against  another.  Let  us,  then,  insist  that 
the  outcome  of  this  war  shaU  be  disarmament  of  all  nations.  We 
have  the  power  to  enforce  this  policy  and  we  need  not  lift  a  finger  to 
do  it.  As  Senator  Knox  pointed  out  yesterday,  the  whole  world  is 
bankrupt.  Many  nations  are  still  intent  on  maintaining  great  arma- 
ments, out  they  can  not  support  them  unless  we  give  them  the  means. 
It  is  certainly  impossible  for  any  of  them  to  reorganize  its  industry 
and  at  the  same  tune  maintain  a  great  military  establishment.  The 
hope  of  each  one  is  that  we  will  advance  it  the  capital  essential  to  its 
industrial  reorganization,  and  then  it  will  use  its  own  resources  to 
maintain  a  great  armament  on  land  and  sea. 

I  do  not  believe  any  American  would  object  to  aid  the  restoration 
of  stricken  Europe,  but  I  do  think  it  Is  our  paramount  duty  to  insist 
that  before  we  extend  the  benefit  of  our  resoiu^ces  to  any  other 
country  all  its  own  resoiu^ces  be  devoted  to  restoring  its  industry. 
We  should  not  aid  it  while  it  diverted  one  penny  of  its  own  posses- 
sions  to  military  enterprises.  To  force  universal  disarmament, 
therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  that  this  country  resume  the  r61e 
which  it  has  played  since  its  organization. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  a  great  war  has  ended^ 
leaving  one  power  able  to  maintain  the  greatest  armaments  on  land 
and  sea  and  that  power  does  not  want  to  establish  them.  That 
power  possesses  the  resoiu^ces  to  resuscitate  society,  and  it  does  not 
want  to  exercise  the  power  thus  given  it  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
benefit  the  whole  human  family.  And  now,  while  we  are  ready  to 
expend  our  treasure  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  world,  what  is  it  that  by 
this  treaty  we  are  asked  to  do  ?  As  Senator  Knox  well  said  yesterday, 
we  are  asked  to  use  our  resources  for  regeneration  of  the  world,  not 
according  to  our  own  idea  of  what  would  be  most  effective,  but  by 
submitting  our  judgment  to  that  of  other  nations  whose  policies 
have  led  them  to  the  pass  out  of  which  they  are  crying  to  us  for  deliv- 
erance. Now,  if  there  be  in  all  this  world  any  force,  country,  Gov- 
ernment, or  political  system  better  qualified  than  America  to  employ 
enormous  resources  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  by  enforcing  justice 
I  am  ready,  for  my  part,  to  see  our  resources  turned  over  to  that 
superior  agency.  But  where  is  it  ?  Where  can  it  be  found  ?  Where 
is  there  in  the  universe  any  force  comparable  to  the  United  States 
as  an  agency  to  use  unlimited  resources  for  the  improvement  of 
human  conditions?  Such  a  power  or  force  can  not  be  foimd.  It 
does  not  exist.  And  yet  we  are  asked  to  subordinate  our  control 
over  our  own  resources  to  the  judgment  of  nations  which  I  think 
nobody  here  will  dispute  are  inferior  to  us  in  intelligence  and  in  love 
of  justice.     We  are  asked  to  give  up  the  greater  for  the  less,  to  abase 
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ourselves  from  the  loftv  position  to  which  Providence  has  assigned 
us  and  deliberately  sink  to  a  lower  level.  But  it  is  said  that  u  we 
maintain  control  over  our  own  destiny  we  are  in  danger  of  isolation. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman  our  isolation  was  decreed  by  Almighty  God 
when  he  gave  us  the  first  place  in  civilization.  Eminence  is  always 
isolation.  But  the  eminence  which  we  have  always  enjoyed  is  not  an 
isolation  which  we  want  selfishly  to  retain.  No;  no;  no;  America 
invites  all  the  world  to  end  that  isolation  by  coming  up  and  sharing 
the  eminence  which  she  has  occupied  since  the  organization  of  this 
Republic.  [Applause.]  From  the  spirit  that  has  been  displayed  in 
this  gathering  here  to-day,  I  have  unbounded  confidence  that  this 
country  wiD  not  terminate  that  eminence  bj^  coming  down  from  it 
and  abasing  itself  to  the  preiudices  and  hostilities  and  cupidities  of 
those  European  powers  that  nave  plimged  the  world  into  the  welter 
of  blood  from  which  we  have  iust  delivered  them,  and  from  whose 
consequences  we  now  hope  to  snield  them. 

Senator  Knox  has  stated,  much  better  than  I  can  state  it,  the  true 
policy  we  should  pursue.  When  disarmament  is  secured  the  nations 
can  not  fight.  And  then  an  unarmed  world  will  naturally  and 
inevitably  produce  a  league  of  nations  to  adjust  disputes.  While 
imarmed  nations  can  not  ^ht  without  at  least  three  years^  preparation 
there  will  be  disputes  as  long  as  there  are  human  beings  on  the  earth. 
Now,  there  are  .but  two  things  that  men  or  nations  can  do  when  thev 
engage  in  disputes;  they  can  either  fight  about  them  or  they  can  talk 
about  them.  If  they  have  not  the  means  to  fight  then  there  is  nothing 
left  for  them  to  do  but  talk  about  them.  And  when  by  disarmament 
they  are  placed  in  a  position  where  all  they  can  do  is  to  talk,  they  will 
inevitably  take  measures  to  make  that  talk  effective,  which  means 
they  will  establish  tribunals  or  bodies  of  some  description  before  which 
these  disputes  can  be  adjusted,  if  they  are  capable  of  adjustment. 
Leagues  of  nations  can  not  produce  peace.  But  peace  can  and  will 
produce  a  leagtie  of  nations — a  true  league  of  nations— a  league 
capable  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  civilization.  And  with  all  the 
world  disarmed  no  nation  can  be  held  in  subjection  against  the  will 
of  its  inhabitants  to  another.  Ireland  will  be  free  ana  every  nation 
now  denied  the  blessings  of  liberty  will  obtain  them.  That,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  situation.  It  may 
not  come  immediately.  But  come  it  must  and  come  it  will.  Anv- 
thing  else  spells  not  merely  danger  but  ruin  to  civilization.  Mr, 
Chamnan,  these  are  the  conclusions  which  I  submit  respectfully  but 
most  hopefully  to  this  committee.  Peace— not  merely  cessation  of 
war,  but  cessation  of  preparations  for  war— is  absolutely  essential  to 
human  existence  xmder  the  conditions  which  now  govern  the  world. 

Peace  must  be  established  in  Ireland  before  it  can  be  made  perma- 
nent throughout  the  world.  Peace  can  not  be  established  in  Ireland 
by  England.  Eight  centuries  of  history  prove  that.  The  Irish 
people  who  have  resisted  foreign  domination  for  nine  centuries  will 
not  submit  to  it,  even  though  an  attempt  to  force  it  upon  them  were 
made  by  a  thousand  leagues  of  nations.  The  league  of  nations  here 
proposed  is  an  abomination,  an  attempt  to  use  the  conscience  of 
Christendom  to  sanction  and  perpetuate  wrongs  which  morality  and 
justice  condemn.  But  although  judgment  and  good  sense  may  have 
departed  from  quarters  where  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  they 
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would  be  founds  yet  we  feel  profoundly  confident  that  here  in  this 
body  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  will  be  vindicated  by  such  a  display 
of  patriotism,  such  an  exercise  of  vigilance,  as  will  insure  to  this 
people  the  rights  to  which  they  were  bom,  the  rights  which  some  of 
m  who  cameliere  from  other  lands  have  acquired  through  the  opera- 
tion of  our  constitutional  system;  and  by  maintaining  uiis  constitu- 
tion intact,  you  Senators  will  become  the  effective  instruments 
ordained  by  rrovidence  to  keep  trimmed  and  shining  before  the  eyes 
of  all  men  the  lamp  which  wiD  ^de  their  footsteps,  to  freedom,  to 
justice,  and  to  imending  prosperity. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  those  who  have  come  here,  and  on  behalf  of  those  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  addressing  you. 

BRIEF  OF  PROTEST. 

(The  brief  of  protest  heretofore  referred  to,  filed  in  opposition  to 
the  arguments  submitted  at  the  morning  session,  is  as  follows:) 

The  FoBEiGN  Relations  Committee, 

Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Gentlemen  op  the  CJommittee:  We  beg  to  present  a  formal  protest  to  the 
attempt  of  representatives  of  a  faction  In  Ireland,  known  as  the  Sinn  Fein 
party,  or  of  kindred  organizations  favoring  this  movement  in  the  United  States, 
to  have  the  so-called  Irish  question  thrust  Into  the  discussion  in  the  Senate 
of  the  peace  treaty  and  the  league  of  nations. 

In  presenting  our  brief  of  protest  we  do  so  as  American  citizens  of  Irish 
birth,  and  not  as  agents  of  a  foreign  government,  nor  as  local  political  faction- 
ists  with  an  ax  to  grind.  We  are  Just  plain,  hard-working  American  citizens, 
engaged  in  various  commercial  and  professional  callings,  prompted  by  a  legiti- 
mate sentiment  for  the  land  of  our  birth  and  by  a  whole-hearted  devotion  to  the 
land  of  our  adoption. 

We  are  not  here,  sirs,  to  argue  either  for  or  against  the  peace  treaty  and 
the  league  of  nations,  but  we  are  here  through  your  gracious  courtesy  to  de- 
clare ourselves  opposed  to  the  thrusting  of  a  foreign  political  issue  into  the 
■  discussion  of  that  great  subject. 

Our  opposition,  gentlemen,  is  based  on  the  following  arguments: 

I.  THE   ABGUMENT   OF   RIGHT. 

The  league  of  nations  is  a  proposal  to  unite  the  forces  of  the  allies  who 
fought  during  the  late  war  to  preserve  the  future  peace  of  the  world.  This 
faction  in  Ireland  has  no  right  to  be  considered  in  the  discussion,  for  they  failed 
to  support  the  allies  in  that  war  and  failed  to  do  their  part  in  the  struggle. 
We  present  two  simple  statements  in  our  argument : 

A.  They  failed  to  support  by  sentiment.  Their  propaganda  during  the  war 
period  was  hurtful  to  the  allied  cause. 

B.  They  failed  to  support  by  deed.  They  gave  and  comfort  to  the  foe  by 
creating  strife  and  turmoil  at  home.  The  British  Government,  In  order  to 
<iuiet  this  faction  could  not  and  did  not  enforce  conscription  in  Ireland. 
Granted  they  had  a  real  cause  to  present  at  the  bar  of  American  Judgment, 
they  have  no  more  right  to  be  heard  at  this  time,  when  they  failed  to  support 
the  allied  cause,  than  the  foe  has  to  be  heard  at  this  Juncture. 

II.  THE   ABGUMENT    OF   FACT. 

It  is  Stated  by  this  element  that  Ireland  has  not  self-government  and  is 
therefore  entitled  to  be  heard.  We  are  prepared  to  testify  by  actual  experi- 
ence that  Ireland  has  self-government  on  the  following  basis : 

A.  Ireland  has  the  franchise — franchise  in  local  as  well  as  national  govern- 
ment. 

B.  Ireland  has  r^resentatlve  government.  It  has  representatives  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
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C.  Laws  are  made  by  the  Parliament  in  the  same  manner  as  for  England, 
Scotland,  or  Wales — the  procedure  Is  the  same  in  each  case. 

It  is  further  stated  by  this  element  that  Ireland  is  suppressed  by  Britain* 
We  reply: 

First  It  Is  not  suppressed  religiously.  Freedom  of  worship  Is  granted  to 
all,  and  is  enjoyed  by  all. 

Second.  It  is  not  suppressed  Industrially.  Ireland  possesFes  some  of  the 
largest  plants  in  various  industries  to  be  found  in  the  world,  for  example, 
shipbuilding,  linen,  tobacco,  rope,  collar  and  shirt,  distilling,  etc.  The  lace 
industry  of  Ireland  is  proverbial.  Ireland  is  enjoying  prosperity  now  to  a 
vast  degree. 

lU.  THE  ABGUMENT  OF  HIBT(»tT. 

The  claim  Is  made  that  Ireland  was  and  should  be  a  nation.  This  claim  la 
false  and  the  assumption  Is  without  historical  grounds.  Ireland  neither  during 
the  Druldic  nor  the  Christian  periods  has  been  one  whole,  undivided  nation. 
The  four  provinces  represent  the  smallest  areas  of  nationhood.  Historically, 
Ireland  has  had  many  kings  and  rulers  at  the  one  time,  but  never  one  king  or 
supreme  chief.  Only  under  British  rule  has  Ireland  ever  approached  uaity 
in  these  historic  divisions.  The  present  political  divisions  in  Ireland  are  re- 
ligious and  not  racial. 

IV.  THE  ABGUMENT  OF  PRINCIPLE. 

We  are  opposed,  gentlemen,  to  the  Irish  question  being  thrust  into  American 
politics  for  the  following  reasons: 

A.  It  raises  a  racial  question.  American  citizenship  is  built  not  on  foreign 
nationality  but  by  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  United  States  exists  not  for  the  forelgnizlng  of 
America,  but  Americanizing  the  foreigner  who  seeks  to  live  in  our  land.  -  What- 
ever arouses  racial  feeling  in  America  is  dangerous  to  our  national  conscious- 
ness.   We  are  opposed  to  hyphenated  Americanism. 

B.  It  raises  a  religious  question.  This  is  foreign  to  the  principles  of 
American  national  life.  The  propaganda  of  this  element  is  such  as  to  arouse 
sectarian  animosity,  denominational  bigotry,  and  injects  religious  controveray 
into  American  politics.  We  are  opposed  to  the  religious  hyphenate  as  well 
as  the  racial,  whether  It  be  Jewish,  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  Christian 
Science,  or  otherwise.  The  Irish  question  at  home  is  a  matter  largely  of  re- 
ligious association,  and  this  Is  its  tendency  abroad. 

In  conclusion,  sirs,  we  feel  tht  the  Irish  question  should  not  have  official 
recognition  at  this  time,  when  in  the  interests  of  the  democracy  of  the  world 
there  should  be  fostered  a  friendly  feeling  between  the  two  great  English-      i 
speaking  democracies  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  British  Empire. 

We  desire  to  thank  you  in  behalf  of  thope  who  think  and  feel  as  we  do  on 
this  question,  not  only  of  Irish  birth,  but  also  as  direct  American  citizens,  as 
well  as  an  appreciation  of  ourselves  personally  for  your  courteous  treatment 
and  patient  hearing.    With  absolute  confidence  we  leave  the  matter  in  your  care. 

David  D.  Irvine, 
Henbt  Stewast, 
John  Kennedy, 
Lt.  Lewis  H.  Shaw, 
Albert  B.  Kelly, 
William  H  Chinny, 
William  Balfoitb. 

(The  following  documents,  numbered  from  1  to  25,  are  printed  as 
a  part  of  the  hearing  by  direction  of  the  committee :) 

No.  1. 

Statement  of  Rev.  Jambs  Qbattan  Mythen,  Assistant  linnsTKB  Ohszst 
Church,  Norfolk,  Va.,  as  made  to  the  Foreign  Relations  GoMiomB 
Saturday,  August  80,  1919. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  yonr  committee  has  aerfed 
notice  that  only  American  citizens  shall  appear  before  yon  in  relation  to  tlie 
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matters  which  you  are  discussing,  and  it  is,  therefore,  my  privilege  to  appeal 
to  you  primarily  and.  in  fact,  solely  as  an  American  citLsen  on  the  question 
to  which  you  have  given  a  hearing  to-day,  namely,  the  freedom  of  the  Irish 
people  in  their  motherland. 

As  you  note,  I  am  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  as  a 
follower  of  the  Nazarene  my  training  has  taught  me  to  be  a  pacifist  I 
could  in  no  other  way  in  conscience  follow  the  Prince  of  Peace,  however,  when 
in  holy  week  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  an  appeal  made  to  the 
American  people  through  his  address  to  the  Houses  of  Congress  assembled 
in  Joint  session,  promulgated  what  to  me  seemed  the  most  forceful  Christian 
utterance  since  the  days  of  Apostolic  inspiration,  whatever  difficulties  had 
previously  been  made  manifest  from  the  Christian  ethical  standpoint  in 
regard  to  war  were  swept  away.  As  a  man,  as  an  American,  then  Mr.  Wilson 
convinced  me  as  a  Christian,  it  was  my  absolute  and  bounden  duty  to  support 
the  great  crusade  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  the  modem  Peter  the  Hermit 

On  Blaster  Day  I  preached  a  sermon  in  favor  of  the  war,  and  when  the 
young  men  of  my  parish  enlisted  I  felt  that  I,  being  unattached,  economically 
responsible  for  no  one,  that  it  was  unbecoming  of  me  to  be  content  merely  to 
stand  in  the  pulpit  and  urge  other  men  to  give  their  lives  for  the  principles 
which  I  considered  worthy  of  life  giving.  And  so,  with  countless  numbers 
of  young  men  of  the  Nation  I  enlisted  voluntarily,  although  I  was  exempt  from 
the  draft  on  account  of  my  clerical  profession,  and  also  since  I  was  beyond 
the  draft  age.  I  was  content  to  serve  in  the  ranks  in  the  humblest  capacity, 
feeling  that  the  menial  tasks  which  fell  to  my  lot  were  noble  because  even 
In  their  small  wny  they  were  aiding  in  achieving  the  high  purport  of  the 
sacred  mission  to  which  our  country  had  committed  itself. 

It  was  not  at  Belgium  appealed  to  me  so  tremendously :  I  could  sympathize 
with  Belgium  because  I  am  of  Irish  extraction;  but  it  was  the  statements  of 
our  President  that  the  crusade  which  he  had  inaugurated  meant  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  world ;  that  all  peoples  everywhere  were  to  determine  for  them- 
selves the  sovereignty  under  which  they  might  desire  to  live.  When  he  spe- 
cifically told  us  that  it  was  not  against  the  German  people,  but  against  the  im- 
perial autocracy  of  Germany  that  we  were  to  fight,  I  understood  him  as  a  clear, 
logical  and  consequential  thinker,  and  I  knew  that  he  did  not  mean  alone  the 
new-bom  imperialism  of  Germany,  but  also  the  age-long  Imperialisms  of  which 
no  student  of  history  could  possibly  be  ignorant,  especially  the  author  of  "The 
New  Freedom." 

From  the  textbooks  of  Mr.  Wilson  I  had  learned  much,  and  so  I  gladly  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  war  in  which  we  were  to  exemplify  by  the  force  of  militant 
argument  the  principles  which  he  had  enunciated. 

During  my  career  in  the  Navy  I  was  charged  with  helping  along  the  work  of 
morale.  I  addressed  countless  numbers  of  enlisted  men;  I  wish  to  tell  you 
that  on  one  occasion  I  t)reached  in  St.  Johns'  Church,  Hampton,  Va.,  to  a 
congregation  composed  almost  entirely  of  men  In  uniform.  I  had  to  say  in 
defense  of  the  President  because  he  was  then  being  attacked,  that  he  did  mean 
all  that  he  had  said,  and  that  imperialism  everywhere  was  to  go.  I  distinctly 
mentioned  Ireland,  India,  and  Egypt  in  my  sermon.  A  member  of  the  Presi* 
dent's  wartime  Cabinet  was  an  auditor,  and  he  sent  for  me — I  mean  Dr.  Gar- 
field, the  B\iel  Administrator — and  he  told  me  that  I  had  echoed  the  thoughts 
of  the  President.  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  say  that  because  in  my  sermon  on 
that  day  I  had  said  that  if  the  thing  that  I  was  preaching  were  not  true.  I 
would  gladly  be  taken  out  and  put  up  against  a  wall  and  shot,  because  the 
uniform  I  was  wearing  under  my  priestly  vestments  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
the  world. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  if  a  treaty  of  peace,  so-called,  is  ratified 
by  you  as  the  coordinate  treaty-making  power,  and  the  so-called  league  of  na- 
tions receives  your  sanction,  I  shall  feel,  first  of  all,  as  an  American  citizen, 
secondly  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and,  thirdly,  as  an  enlisted  man  In  the 
Navy,  that  I  have  been  betrayed  not  only  by  the  executive  power  who  led  us 
to  a  victorious  war  and  brought  us  to  defeat  in  peace,  but  also  betrayed  by 
your  honorable  committee. 

However,  I  do  not  fear  such  results.  The  principles  enunciated  In  the  four- 
teen points  are  more  than  Mr.  Wilson's  theories.  He  wrote  them  first  in  black 
and  white  and  we  read  them,  but  since  that  time  they  have  been  written  in 
red  by  my  comrades,  your  sons,  and  your  brothers  in  the  fields  of  France,  and 
though  Mr.  Wilson  may  wish  to  erase  the  things  he  wrote,  he  can  not  erase 
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the  Indorsement  of  his  principles  wliich  has  been  written  in  blood  by  the  men 
who  fell  in  Flanders  and  France. 

The  Irish  issue  might  well  be  called  the  acid  test  of  our  international  hon- 
esty. It  is  an  acid  which,  if  properly  neutralized  will  work  well  for  the  com- 
mon weal,  but  if  left  in  sullen  despair  will,  without  doubt,  ally  itself  with 
every  agency  which  makes  for  discontent  and  through  which  it  may  find  a 
voice.  Is  it  the  will  of  this  h<morable  committee  to  throw  the  twenty  millions 
of  our  people  into  the  already  too  large  accumulation  in  the  discard  of  discon- 
tent? 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  attempt  to  convince  your  honorable  body  that 
there  is  no  question  of  religion  in  the  Irish  situation  as  it  is.  The  roster  of 
Irish  Protestants  who  might  well  be  called  the  Protestant  saints  of  Catholic 
Ireland  answers  that  question  for  me;  Grattan,  Wolfe,  Tono,  Lord  Edward 
Fizgerald,  John  Mitchel — grandfather  of  the  late  Mayor  of  New  York  City — 
Francis  McKlnley,  hanged  and  quartered  uncle  of  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States;  Robert  Emmet,  and  ParnelL  These  Protestant  lead^s  of 
Catholic  Ireland  need  no  apologists. 

There  is  a  religious  question,  however,  which  is  international  in  scope  when, 
for  instance,  from  the  Interior  of  India,  mercenary  Gurkhas  are  imported  to 
police  Ireland.  Those  Gurkhas  made  themselves  known  in  France  when,  strip- 
ped to  nothing  but  a  gee-string,  with  oiled  bodies,  with  a  knife  in  either  hand 
and  another  in  their  mouths,  disdaining  the  use  of  modem  weapons,  they 
leaped  like  tigers  at  the  foe.  This,  gentlemen,  is  England's  contribution  from 
India  to  Ireland.  And  from  Ireland  the  equally  mercenary  Sir  Michael 
0*Dwyer,  a  man  whom  all  Irishmen  repudiate,  was  sent  to  rule  over  the 
Punjab,  and  whose  rule  has  been  exemplified  in  these  last  few  months  by 
suppressing  particular  demonstrations  of  unarmed  Indians  by  the  use  of 
machine  guns  and  bombs  from  the  airplanes,  killing  thereby  in  cold  blood 
hundreds  ot  innocent  men,  women  and  children. 

These  are  the  ways  of  English  imperialism  which  maufacture  religious  an- 
imosities where  none  exist  in  reality.  Thus,  gentlemen,  does  England  attempt 
to  keep  her  belligerent  subjects  from  realizing  the  unity  of  purpose  which  they 
should  have  in  common  in  the  destruction  of  her  perfidious  empire.  She  tries 
to  make  tbe  Irish  hate  the  Indians  and  make  the  Indians  hate  the  Irish. 
So  has  she  done  in  Ireland.  She  has  created  a  fictitious  animosity  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic  which  exists  only  as  political  propaganda.  She 
claims  through  Sir  Edward  Carson  that  the  Protestant  religion  requires  for  its 
preservation  the  maintenance  of  British  rule  in  Ireland.  As  a  Protestant,  sir, 
and  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  religion,  I  resent  the  implication  that  Protes- 
tantism requires  the  sustenance  of  British  imperialism  to  maintain  itself  in 
Ireland  or  elsewhere.  Were  I  convinced  that  this  were  a  fact,  that  only 
through  the  power  of  British  arms  could  my  religion  maintain  itself  in 
Ireland,  then  I  would  repudiate  my  religion  at  once.  So,  it  is  quite  true 
that  in  this  country  we  have  heard  the  British  propaganda  that  there  is  a 
religious  difficulty  in  Ireland. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  sir,  and  gentlemen,  that  as  a  Protestant  Irishman, 
whose  family  to-day  in  Ireland  are  representatives  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
that  we  would  all  gladly  have  Ireland  free  under  any  religious  leadership  rather 
than  remain,  as  we  are,  the  only  white  race  still  in  slavery. 


No.  2. 


Statement  by  Fobmer  Congressman  Joseph  F.  O'Connell,  Representing  a 
Delegation  of  the  Bench  and  Bab  of  Massachusetts  Before  the  Senatz 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

August  30,  1919, 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  been  authorized  on  behalf  of  the  delegation  of  25 
lawyers  sent  here  to-day  by  the  bench  and  bar  of  Massachusetts  to  register  our 
protest  against  the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  now  under  consideration  in 
its  present  form,  and  to  say  to  you  that  the  proposed  league  of  nations  is  in  our 
Judgment  un-American,  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  ideals  of  the  American 
Republic. 

It  was  my  great  honor  and  distinction  to  sit  as  a  member  of  Congress  for 
four  years  in  the  great  Chamber  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  and  every 
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time  that  I  have  viewed  it  in  person  or  print  my  mind  has  traveled  back  to 
its  beginning  and  history. 

Sometimes,  Senators,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  we  forget  the  liistory  of  this 
very  building  in  which  you  will  assemble  in  deliberation  on  this  treaty.  Can 
^ou  forget  that  in  1814  British  troops  marched  from  Annapolis  on  their  errand 
•of  destruction  and  captured  Washington,  at  that  time  an  unfortified  city  I  I 
will  not  detain  you  to  narrate  all  the  violations  of  so-called  civilised  warfare 
that  were  committed  by  the  British  officers  and  troops  in  that  campaign,  but 
I  do  make  bold  to  recall  to  your  attention  the  infamous  conduct  and  unfor- 
getable  incident  conmiltted  by  the  British  troops  in  destroying  the  seat  of 
<mr  Government,  because  it  carries  with  it  the  evil  omen  of  what  it  will  do 
«gain  if  it  ever  secures  the  chance. 

The  story  of  the  exploit  of  Admiral  Cockbum  should  be  burned  into  the 
•memory  of  this  committee  and  every  member  of  the  Senate.  Let  me  refresh 
your  minds  on  a  few  of  the  details.  After  capturing  the  city,  Cockbum 
inarched  with  his  soldiers  into  the  Oapitol  building  and,  assembling  them  in 
the  House  Chamber,  addressed  them  as  follows,  as  we  are  told  by  English 
and  American  historians: 

**  We  have  met  to-day  in  the  building  dedicated  to  the  liberties  of  the  Ameri- 
can people — all  in  favor  of  burning  this  building  to  the  ground,  will  say  *  Aye '." 

The  vote  was  unanimous,  and  the  orders  were  given  "Bum  It"  And  the 
original  home  of  our  Government,  the  emblem  of  our  liberty  and  the  original 
house  of  our  (government  in  this  dty  was  destroyed  by  tlie  ruthless  devastating 
torch  of  the  British  soldier. 

Let  me  warn  you  who  are  inclined  to  trust  England  that  the  same 
spirit  of  contempt  for  the  American  Republic  still  persists  in  the  same  quarters 
that  inspired  the  orders  to  destroy  our  CapitoL  If  England  ever  secures  the 
power  of  dominating  American  ideals,  such  as  is  contemplated  in  the  proposed 
league  of  nations,  is  there  any  of  you  who  can  guarantee  to  the  American 
people  that  England  would  again  not  do  the  same,  if  not  worse,  than  Cockbum 
did  in  1814? 

This  incident  of  American  history  is  not  recalled  to  you  in  any  spirit  of  hatred 
against  Ehigland,  but  only  from  the  pmdence  of  my  American  dtisenship  that 
•can  not  still  the  fear  that  we  will  be  taking  a  grave  chance  in  entering  into  this 
proposed  entangling  alliance  with  monarchical  powers,  and  as  a  lawyer  repre- 
senting a  group  of  practicing  lawyers  I  counsel  and  advise  against  taking  any 
•chances  with  our  historical  and  traditional  enemy.  A  small  leak  can  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  the  mightiest  dam  and  your  care  should  be  to  prevent 
anything  that  might  lead  to  a  leak  of  American  and  republican  principles 
for  if  the  dam  that  has  been  built  to  protect  the  American  people  and  the 
principles  of  liberty  ever  gives  way  the  best  minds  of  the  world  must  agree 
that  no  man  can  foretell  the  awful  destruction  that  will  follow. 

The  President  may  cling  to  his  Ideals,  but  as  an  American  lawyer  and  on 
behalf  of  this  delegation  of  lawyers  from  New  England  we  deliberately  assert 
that  the  President  has  no  right  to  entertain  in  bis  official  capacity  ideals  that 
interfere  or  modify  or  control  in  the  slightest  degree  the  accepted  and  estab- 
lished ideals  of  American  liberty  as  laid  down  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  National  Constitution.  We  in  this  delegation  represent  the  tradi- 
tions and  teachings  of  James  Otis,  Samuel  and  John  Adams,  and  Daniel  Webster, 
and  we  fervidly  and  earnestly  appeal  to  you,  most  of  whom  are  lawyers,  in 
their  name  not  to  forget  the  basic  reasons  that  brought  about  the  establishment 
of  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  Republic  separate  and  distinct  from  all 
other  races  and  governments. 

We  urge  that  If  the  principles  of  a  republican  form  of  government  were  suffi- 
cient to  Justify  the  establishment  of  the  American  Republic  in  1776  they  are 
just  as  sound  in  1919  to  Justify  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  republic  in  Ire- 
land. This  Republic  was  established  on  the  doctrine  of  majority  rule  and  all 
authorities  agree  that  over  80  per  cent  of  the  Irish  people  have  followed  the 
-course  of  the  American  Republic  and  have  established  for  themselves  an 
Irish  republic,  and  hence  we  respectfully  urge,  that,  having  expressed  to  the 
Irish  people  the  sympathy  of  the  American  people  on  the  efforts  of  the  Irish 
people  to  secure  Independence  by  a  vote  of  60  to  1,  the  consistent  and  proper 
thing  to  do  now  is  to  officially  recognize  Ireland  as  a  republic.  You  have  heard 
to-day  from  the  lips  of  eminent  Americans  who  have  been  in  Ireland  enough  to 
Justify  you  in  acting  immediately  and  stating  to  the  world  that  you  are  satis- 
jQed  that  the  Irish  people  have  legally  established  themselves  as  a  republic. 
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So  much  has  been  called  to  your  attention  to-day  on  this  very  Important 
matter  that  I  will  not  tire  you  by  recurring  to  any  of  the  various  points  dwelt 
upon  by  those  who  have  already  addressed  you.  But  it  does  seem  pertinent 
to  lead  your  thoughts  to  tliat  old  bogey  and  masterpiece  of  British  propaganda, 
the  Ulster  question,  and,  at  the  risk  of  taxing  your  patience,  I  ask  your  in- 
dulgence to  read  an  authoritative  statement  from  Bmest  A.  Boyd,  one  of  the 
leading  Protestant  Irishmen  of  these  days  and  an  official  of  the  British  consular 
service:  Ulster  is  a  purely  geographical  term  which  describes  the  northern 
Province  of  Ireland  containing  the  nine  counties  of  Donegal,  Cavan,  Monaghan^ 
Tyrone,  Arma^,  Fermanagh,  Down,  Antrim,  and  Derry. 

This  region  is  intimately  and  gloriously  associated  with  the  greatest  tradi- 
tions, literary  and  historical,  of  the  Irish  nation  from  the  earliest  time,  when 
it  was  the  scene  of  the  epic  masterpiece  of  Celtic  literature,  down  to  the  eve 
of  the  union,  when  Wolfe  Tone  conceived  his  dream  of  the  United  Irishmen  in 
Belfast,  and  Grattan  founded  at  Dunegannon  the  volunteers  of  prophetic  sig- 
nificance. Evidently  this  Irish  Ulster  is  not  the  "Ulster"  which  has  called 
forth  the  rebellious  enthusiasm  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  his  English  friends. 
The  one  is  a  national,  the  other  a  political  phenomenon ;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  inverted  commas,  it  is  on  behalf  of  the  political 
*'  Ulster  "  that  a  plea  for  self-determination  is  often  raised  by  those  who  argue 
that  she  can  not  deny  to  Ulster  the  right  which  she  claims  for  herself.  In 
other  words,  the  demand  of  the  Irish  people  for  self-government  presents  itself 
as  indistinguishable  from  the  claim  of  **  Ulster  "  to  revolt  against  the  laws  of 
national  and  political  unity.  If  the  principle  of  national  be  the  test  to  the 
right  of  self-determination,  then  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  Ulster 
and  "  Ulster."  The  history  of  the  Plantation  of  Ulster  need  not  be  recapitu- 
lated to-day.  The  facts  are  historical,  and,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  them, 
they  are  hardly  the  best  foundation  to  a  claim  to  special  consideration  at  the 
expense  of  the  native  population  of  the  country  upon  which  the  settlers  were 
thrust 

The  present  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  acceptance  of  the  theory  that  Ulster 
is  a  homogeneous  entity  are  sufficient  to  dispense  with  a  return  to  ancient 
history  in  the  manner  of  which  we  Irish  are  accused  of  being  over  fond.  In 
1911  the  total  population  of  our  northern  Province  was  1,581,696,  of  which 
690,816  were  Catholic  Nationalists.  Politically,  this  division  was  emphasized 
by  the  return  of  17  Nationalists  as  against  16  Unionist  members  of  Parliament 
Even  since  the  last  election,  when  a  redistribution  of  seats  and  the  split  of  the 
Nationlist  vote  between  Nationalists  and  Sinn  Feiners  affected  these  figures  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Unionist,  there  is  still  a  majority  in  Ulster  united  wiUi 
the  majority  elsewhere  in  Ireland  so  far  as  the  demand  for  an  Irish  Parliament 
is  concerned.  Ulster  Is  neither  Unionist  nor  Protestant  Three  counties,  Done- 
gal, Canan,  and  Monoghan,  are  almost  wholly  Catholic.  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants are  about  equally  divided  in  Armagh,  Tyrone,  and  Fermanagh;  and  It  is 
only  in  the  three  counties  of  Down,  Antrim,  and  Derry  that  there  is  a  strong 
Protestant  Unionist  majority.  Even  there  Belfast  has  returned  one  Nationalist 
member  representing  the  Home  Rule  Catholic  minority.  If  the  four  counties 
known  as  Northeast  Ulster  are  grouped  together  for  electoral  purposes,  it  is 
found  that  5  Nationalists  are  elected  as  against  14  Unionists.  The  remaining 
five  counties  returned  12  Nationalists  and  only  2  Unionists.  Clearly,  it  is  im- 
possible to  consider  Ulster  as  a  political  and  religious  unity.  If  the  right  of 
Ireland  to  self-determination  be  granted,  not  only  will  a  minority  of  the  whole 
country  be  coerced,  but  a  minority  in  Ulster  itself. 

To  do  Ulster  justice,  those  interested  have  rarely  dared  to  base  their  demand 
for  separate  treatment  on  the  ground  of  a  majority  right  to  self-determination. 
Carsonia  is  frankly  antidemocratic  and  particularist,  demanding  specsd  conces- 
sions for  a  majority  on  the  sole  ground  of  local  advantage,  and  without  any 
thought  for  the  rights  of  the  majority  in  Ulster  or  for  the  remaining  Provinces  of 
Ireland.  It  is  alleged  that  Ulster  has  prospered  since  the  union,  that  it  is  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  England — ^not  the  Empire,  for  colonial  home  rule  is  abhor^ 
rent — that  its  interests  are  opposed  to  those  of  the  rest  of  Ireland,  and  that 
these  would  suffer  at  the  hands  of  a  legislature  representing  an  agricultural 
community  and  dominated  by  Catholicism.  The  very  arguments  cited  in  f^vor 
of  Ulster  are  a  proof  of  the  particularism  and  purely  local  selfishness  of  their 
champions.  So  far  as  the  prosperity  of  Ulster  Is  concerned  it  is  limited  to  a 
few  industries  In  a  restricted  area. 

The  Province  shows  the  second  highest  total  of  emigration  for  all  Ireland 
between  1851  and  1911— namely,  1,236,872— and  between  1841  and  1911   the 
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population  of  Ulster  had  declined  by  805477  persons.  Three  Ulster  counties 
^re  on  the  list  of  Irish  counties  with  the  greatest  number  of  emigrants,  and  two  of 
them  are  in  the  superprosperous,  supercontented  "  northeast  comer  " — ^namely* 
Antrim,  with  21)7,605,  and  Down,  with  102,571.  And  as  showing  that  this  de- 
cline of  man  power  Is  not  a  heritage  of  papal  superstition,  these  figures  are 
higher  than  those  of  the  third  county,  Tyrone,  whose  emigrants  over  the  same 
period  numbered  149.243. 

As  for  the  pretense  that  a  poverty  stricken  agricultural  population  would 
victimize  the  '*  prosperous  '*  industrial  minority.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  tax- 
able revenue  per  head  Is  lower  In  Ulster  than  In  Leinster,  being  £3  98.  8d.  In  the 
fonner,  £4  8s.  9d.  In  the  latter,  and  that  congested  districts,  with  all  the  mis- 
ery' the  words  can  note,  are  found  in  Ulster  no  less  than  in  Oonnaught  On  per 
capita  valuation  the  highest  northern  country  ranlis  only  twelfth  in  Ireland.  In 
fact,  what  Ulster  fears  even  more  than  It  fears  democratic  government  is  demo- 
cratic taxation.  Its  claim  to  self-determination  is  a  claim  for  capitalist  determi- 
nation alilie  for  Ireland  and  Ulster. 

Every  Irishman  knows  how  profound  is  the  indifference  of  Ulster  to  Eng- 
lish interests  or  English  sentiment  whenever  these  threatened  to  clash  with  the 
Interests  of  Carsonlsm.  The  professions  of  undying  affection  for  England  no 
more  corresponds  to  individual  sentiment  than  do  the  boastings  of  economic 
Independence  to  individual  interests.  Should  northeast  Ulster  become  CJarson- 
shlre  under  separate  English  administration,  nobody  would  be  more  seriously 
disturbed  than  the  Ulster  bankers  and  the  thousand  and  one  business  men  who 
do  not  own  the  few  favored  Industries  independent  of  Irish  support  In  other 
words,  these  purely  selfish  manifestations  of  loyalty  to  England  and  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland  made  possible  only  by  exploiting  popular  religious  bigotry 
<lo  not  represent  real  political  and  social  conditions.  They  are  as  remote  from 
the  facts  of  Ulster's  life  as  are  the  panic  fears  of  Catholicism  which  haunt  the 
imagination  of  the  Protestants  where  they  are  a  dominating  majority,  but  are 
proved  groundless  by  their  absence  in  the  scattered  Protestant  minorities  out- 
side of  northeast  Ulster. 

**  Ulster  "  Is  not,  as  has  been  shown,  a  geographical  entity ;  it  is  certainly  not 
^  national  organism ;  it  is  not  even  homogeneous  in  religion  and  politics.  It  is 
an  Integral  part  of  the  Province  whose  name  it  usurps,  and  Its  separatism  flour- 
ishes solely  because  a  small  portion  of  the  community,  led  by  strangers,  has 
not  been  exposed  to  the  process  of  Incorporation  into  the  national  and  economic 
being,  such  as  has  everywhere  resulted  in  political  unity.  We  do  not  anticipate 
<:lvll  war,  which  has  in  most  eases  preceded  tlie  welding  together  of  similarly 
-divided  communities,  for  we  hold  that  the  work  of  absorption  will  be  painlessly 
-effected  by  economic  pressure.  At  the  worst,  a  trial  of  strength  In  war,  as  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  Confederate  States  of  North  America,  would  lead  to  the 
definite  establishment  of  a  dominant  majority.  It  is  Immaterial  which  side 
should  win,  provided  one  were  irrevocably  defeated.  The  consequences  of  an 
Irish  civil  war  could  not  mean  one-quarter  of  the  misery,  waste,  and  disruption 
which  a  continuance  of  this  unsettled  problem  has  brought  upon  Ireland. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  are  not  even  two  parties  of  extremists  who  believe 
in  the  probability  of  civil  war,  and  one  set  of  extremists  in  a  nation  of  essen- 
tially moderate  and  well-disposed  people  will  have  some  difficulty  in  making 
Ireland  follow  the  example  of  other  countries  faced  with  the  same  problem. 

Irishmen  plead  that  as  the  word  **  Ulster  "  is  misused  in  this  connection,  so 
Is  the  word  **  coercion."  The  coercion  in  question  Is  the  same  as  that  to  which 
all  minorities  have  submitted.  It  does  not  stand  for  the  forcible  oppression  of 
an  Independent  people  by  an  alien  government,  for,  whatever  their  political 
origin,  Ulstermen  are  self-confessedly  and  aggressively  Irish.  They  are  asked 
to  rid  themselves  of  their  hallucinations  fostered  by  those  who  exploit  them 
brazenly.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  the  peoiJle  of  "  Ulster "  have  never  yet 
•been  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  Catholic  peasantry  became  articu- 
late in  the  person  of  Michael  Davltt,  the  Catholic  worker  in  James  Connolly, 
both  notable  spokesmen  of  the  Ideals  of  democracy,  it  Is  interesting  to  state. 
Orangeism  relies  upon  lawyers  and  capitalists  for  the  expression  of  its  views, 
and  these  representatives  have  a  consistent  record  of  opposition  to  every  pro- 
gressive measure  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  every  progressive 
idea  which  has  captured  the  Irish  peoeple.  To  witness  the  savage  carnivals, 
the  "  annual  brain  storm,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  In  which  "  Ulster  "  renews  its 
"barbarous  hatred  of  the  phantoms  which  blind  the  people  to  real  issues,  is  to 
understand  the  imperative  necessity  of  liberating  the  victims     They  can  be 
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freed  not  by  special  recognition  of  their  primitive  tribalism,  but  by  sharing: 
the  common  duties  and  privileges  of  Irish  self-government. 
Senators,  if  there  be  a  free  Ireland,  there  will  be  a  free  "  Ulster." 


No.  3. 


Statement  by  James  E.  Deeby,  Indianapolis,  National  PBSsmENT  of  thk 

Ancient  Obdeb  of  Hibernians  in  America. 

To  the  Foreign  Relations  Ck>MMTrrEE,  United  States  Senate  : 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  at  their  recent  national  convention  held  Uk 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  last  month,  adopted  a  resolution  insisting  that  in  the 
event  that  a  league  of  nations  covenant  was  adopted  that  provision  be  made 
therein  for  the  recognition  of  Ireland  as  a  member  thereof.  The  Hibernians 
feel  that  every  nation  in  the  world,  and  particularly  America,  was  inspired  to- 
victory  in  the  recent  war  by  the  thought  that  when  the  terms  of  peace  were 
drawn  up  the  world  would  be  made  safe  for  democracy  and  that  all  smaU 
nations  would  be  ^ven  the  right  to  determine  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  desired  to  live.  The  Hibernians  are  interested  in  this  question  now 
before  the  Senate  committee  solely  as  American  citizens  and  lovers  of  liberty. 
The  Hibernians  are  proud  of  the  record  for  100  per  cent  Americanism  made  by 
the  Irish  in  this  country  from  the  days  of  the  revolution  to  the  present  time. 

When  America  was  looking  for  outside  help,  prior  to  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, they  sent  Benjamin  Franklin  to  Europe,  and  in  no  country  did  he  receive 
more  encouragement  and  support  in  behalf  of  the  America  cause  than  from  Ire- 
land. They  not  only  held  meetings  throughout  Ireland  but  they  raised  fand» 
with  which  to  help  finance  the  colonies. 

Recently  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  asking  the  United  States 
Senate  to  ratify  a  treaty  with  France  regarding  her  boundaries,  urged  that  we 
were  but  repaying  our  debt  of  the  revolution.  History  records  the  fact  that  the 
first  troops  in  France  to  petition  permission  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  America 
In  the  days  of  the  revolution  were  the  members  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  a  part  of 
the  French  Army,  and  the  first  French  troops  to  land  on  our  shores  were  2,800 
Irishmen  under  Ck>unt  Dillion.  Likewise,  exiles  from  Ireland  found  their  way 
to  America  and  fought  throughout  the  war  in  the  continental  forces.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  60  per  cent  of  Washington's  Army  was  made  up  of  Irishmen.  In  an 
Investigation  made  by  the  English  Parliament  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  It 
was  shown  that  in  some  parts  of  the  American  Army  the  Gaelic  language  was 
spoken  more  than  the  English.  So  that  if  we  have  any  debts  to  pay  for  assist- 
ance rendered  us  in  the  war  of  the  revolution  Ireland's  claim  should  come  first 

As  the  league  of  nations  now  stands  we  feel  that  article  10  prevents  America 
repaying  her  debt  to  Ireland.  The  Hibernians  sincerely  trust  that  before  the 
terms  of  peace  are  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  that  the  Senate  will 
officially  recognize  the  republic  of  Ireland  as  a  free  and  independent  nation. 


No.  4. 


Statement  of  Rev.   F.  X.   McCabe,  C.  M.,  LL.   D.,  President  Depatjl 

University,  Chicago,  III. 

I  would  like  to  present  before  your  honorable  body  this  short  statem^it 
The  war  was  fought,  according  to  the  pledges  made  to  the  people  of  this 
country  by  the  President  of  tha  United  States,  to  put  an  end  to  all  autocratic 
forms  of  government,  and  thus  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy ;  to 
liberate  the  nations  held  in  bondage  by  stronger  powers  and  give  them  tJ^ 
opportunity  of  selecting  their  own  form  of  government.  On  the  strength  of 
these  pledges  American  men  fought  and  died,  and  their  sacrifices  and  valor 
won  the  war.  The  time  for  making  good  the  pledges  has  come.  As  American 
citizens  we  have  done  our  part  and  more  than  our  part  We  have  a  ri^t 
to  demand  that  the  pledges  made  be  kept  and  can  not  tolerate  post-armistice 
interpretations  made  by  the  Chief  Executive  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
fulfillment  of  those  pledges.  We  can  not  as  American  citizens  tolerate  a 
league  of  nations  that  impairs  the  sovereignty  of  these  United  States.  We 
believe  that  your  committee  will  stand  firm  and  save  our  country  from  the 
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catastrophe  of  being  made  the  cats-paw  In  European  politics.  We  feel  that 
you  can  see  that  both  the  treaty  and  the  league  of  nations  make  the  two 
greatest  empires  of  the  world  stronger  than  ever,  and  place  our  country 
between  them  to  be  crushed  by  their  combined  force  any  time  they  see  it  to 
their  interest  The  giving  of  Shantung  to  Japan  and  the  refusal  to  recognize 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  crimes  against  the  democratic  ideals  of 
our  country,  branding  us  before  the  world  as  absolutely  faithless  to  the  men 
that  died,  to  the  men  that  fought,  to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
oppressed  nations  of  the  world.  In  the  name  of  Justice  and  decency  repudiate 
the  league  of  nations  and  demand  the  fulfillment  of  America's  word  of  honor. 


No.  5. 


Statement    of   Mbs.    Mart    F.    McWhobteb,    National.  Pbesident   Ladies' 
AuxiLiABY,  Ancient  Obdeb  of  Hibernians  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
issued  the  call  to  American  manhood  to  go  to  the  battle  fields  of  Europe  to 
vindicate  American  ideals  of  democracy  none  answered  the  call  more  readily 
than  did  American  boys  of  Irish  blood. 

During  the  time  our  country  was  engaged  in  winning  the  war  the  women  of 
the  organization  which  I  represent  rendered  splendid  service  to  the  Nation  in 
every  line  of  war  work.  In  order  that  the  service  rendered  along  this  line 
might  be  of  the  very  best,  it  was  my  duty  to  visit  83  States  of  the  Union  during 
that  time.  During  these  visits  I  addressed  gatherings  of  the  members  of  this 
organization  in  from  two  to  eight  towns  in  each  one  of  those  States.  In  this 
way  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  many  of  the  mothers  of  the  American  boys 
of  Irish  blood  who  were  fighting  In  the  trenches  in  Flandera  The  sacrifices 
made  by  these  mothers  would  wring  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  most  hard- 
hearted. Many  of  them  are  widows  who  had  worked  hard  to  give  their  boys 
the  necessary  education  to  filll  good  positions.  A  soldier's  pay  was  a  very  poor 
substitute  for  the  salary  these  boys  were  earning.  I  know  well  that  in  many 
cases  these  widowed  mothers  had  to  go  to  work  again  in  order  to  keep  the 
little  home  Intact.  They  never  uttered  a  complaint,  because  th^  felt  that  their 
boys  were  given  to  a  holy  cause — that  of  freeing  the  enslaved  peoples  of  the 
whole  world,  among  which  they  surely  thought  were  Included  the  people  of  the 
land  of  their  origin,  Ireland.  And  so,  as  I  have  already  said,  they  bore  all 
their  privations  cheerfully  and  uncomplainingly,  and,  besides  earning  their 
dally  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  they  also  gave  splendid  service  to  Red 
Cross  and  other  war-service  societies. 

During  the  war,  while  every  member  of  my  organization  was  actively  en- 
gaged In  war  work,  you  may  know  very  little  was  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  recruiting  new  members,  hence  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  a  period 
of  reconstruction  has  set  In.  This,  too,  has  kept  me  constantly  traveling  from 
one  State  to  the  other.  I  find  a  great  change  in  the  spirit  of  our  members,  in 
which  keen  disappointment  Is  the  dominant  note.  The  glov^ing  words  of  our 
great  President  uttered  on  our  entrance  Into  the  World  War  have  no  longer 
the  power  to  inspire  and  uplift,  for  the  people  have  lost  all  faith  In  them.  I 
find  this  feeling  of  discontent  not  only  among  the  American  people  of  Irish 
blood,  but  among  other  Americans  as  well.  The  press  of  America,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  make  it  appear  that  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people 
favor  the  league  of  nations.  Gentlemen  of  the  conamittee,  there  is  a  growing 
spirit  of  opposition  to  this  proposed  league  that  It  would  be  well  for  those  who 
sincerely  and  honestly  love  America  and  who  wish  to  safeguard  America's  real 
Interests  to  heed.  If  is  my  honest  opinion  that  If  every  American  was  made 
familiar  with  what  this  league  really  means  to  America  there  would  arise 
such  a  storm  of  protest  against  It  that  It  would  be  heard  around  the  world. 
Liberty  loving  Americans  who  have  a  Just  pride  in  our  great  Nation  will  never 
stand  to  have  this  Republic  made  the  tall  of  the  British  kite. 

Speaking  for  the  people  of  Ireland  who  have  aroused  the  admiration  of  all 
liberty-loving  people  the  world  over  by  their  brave  fight  for  their  national 
rights,  I  have  this  to  say : 

The  contemplation  of  what  these  people  are  suffering  to-day  Is  the  cause  of 
great  agony  of  mind  to  those  of  their  blood  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
sanctity  of  the  Irish  home  is  violated  night  after  night.  I  ask  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  to  picture  the  condition  of  the  minds  of  the  mothers  in  Ire- 
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land — ^they  never  know  from  one  night  tx)  another  when  their  homes  are  to  be 
Invaded  and  the  children  of  their  affection  dragged  out  and  thrown  into  prison. 
Have  pity  on  these  mothers  and  refrain  from  an  act  that  will  continue  thli 
suffering  Indefinitely,  for  the  Irish  will  never  give  up  their  fight  for  freedom 
while  a  remnant  of  the  race  remains. 

The  Irish  republic  was  established  according  to  the  expressed  sentiments  of 
uur  great  President  *'  the  right  of  self-determination  for  all  peoples  '*  echoed 
around  the  world  at  the  time  this  now  famous  slogan  was  uttered — ^It  even  found 
its  way  Into  Ireland  despite  the  wall  of  silence  England  had  built  around  that 
unhappy  Island.  The  young  men  of  Ireland  were  Inspired  with  a  new  courage 
and  when  they  had  an  opportunity  last  December  at  the  general  election  they 
**  self-determined "  for  an  Irish  republic,  feeling  sure  they  were  carrying  out 
the  wishes  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  They  still  have  faith  in  our 
President  despite  unfavorable  appearances. 

Eamonn  DeValera,  the  President  of  the  Irish  republic,  is  In  our  midst  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  American  peolpe.  He  has  already  won  millions  of 
Americans  to  his  cause.  He  is  a  young  man  who  has  made  untold  sacrifices 
for  the  ideals  which  he  represents.  Life  would  be  very  easy  and  comfortable 
did  he  but  chose  to  abandon  those  ideals,  but  he  has  taken  up  the  harder  but 
the  nobler  cause  while  his  young  wife  and  his  six  small  children  languish  in 
Ireland  and  sigh  for  the  absent  husband  and  father.  Eamonn  DeValera  is 
typical  of  the  young  men  of  Ireland  to-day — surely  to  the  minds  of  all  liberty- 
loving  Americans  their  cause  is  a  Just  cause,  and  surely  this  is  the  time  for 
America  to  pay  her  long-standing  debt  of  gratitude  to  Ireland.  The  millions 
of  Americans  of  Irish  blood  expect  this  debt  to  be  paid  and  they  have  a  right 
to  expect  It. 

No.  6. 

Statement  submitted  by  District  Attorney  Joseph  C.  Pelletler,  of  Boston, 
supreme  advocate  of  the  Knights  of  Ck>lumbus,  and  speaking  In  behalf  of  the 
bench  and  bar  committee  of  the  Irish  Victory  Fund : 

After  hearing  the  wonderful  presentation  of  the  case  against  the  proposed 
league  of  nations  set  forth  in  such  logical,  powerful,  and  truly  American  spirit, 
I  feel  the  thrll)  of  the  schoolboy  after  first  learlng  the  story  of  Washington 
and  the  patriot  fathers  who  won  our  independence  and  made  possible  this  great 
Republic. 

Every  man  of  Irish  blood  or  descent,  every  man  from  the  country  of  op- 
pressed peoples  felt  that  the  14  points  laid  down  by  President  Wilson  justified 
the  last  sacrifice  and  the  greatest  conceivable  loss.  We  entered  the  World  War 
for  humanity,  for  democracy,  that  men  everywhere  might  be  lifted  from  op- 
pression and  restored  to  their  Ood-given  right  of  self-determination.  Which  of 
all  the  subject  peoples  of  the  world  so  nearly  fell  within  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed by  our  President,  which  of  them  all  so  clearly  appealed  to  the  American 
heart  and  head  and  hand  as  the  republic  of  Ireland? 

Always  a  nation,  ever  protesting  foreign  oppression,  more  recently  adopting 
a  free  government  by  public  vote,  to-day  as  ever  held  in  subjection  by  the  armed 
forces  of  the  dominant  aggressor  of  700  years,  Ireland  claims  her  right  to  rec- 
ognition, her  right  to  the  fruits  of  this  great  world  conflict,  and  the  American 
people  win  not  deny  her  rights.  The  league  of  nations  as  presented  ignores 
the  declaration  of  President  Wilson,  ignores  the  right  of  the  subject  people  of 
Ireland,  ignores  the  government  of  the  republic  of  Ireland  lawfully  set  up — 
to  adopt  it  as  written  is  to  deny  the  principles  upon  which  we  entered  the  war 
and  to  say  to  subject  peoples,  unless  the  Big  Four  say  so  you  shall  not  be  recog- 
nized, you  must  invoke  bloodshed  and  war  to  assert  your  rights,  and  we  wUl 
use  our  Joint  united  forces  to  keep  you  down. 

Gentlemen,  let  there  be  no  league  based  on  fraud,  on  the  rule  of  might !  Un- 
less the  republic  of  Ireland  is  openly  acknowledged,  let  us  refuse  to  Join  In  a 
conspiracy  to  dieat  the  downtrodden  of  the  world !  Let  us  insist  that  the  14 
points  be  accepted  as  declared,  not  subject  to  hidden  treaties  and  agreements 
making  them  null  and  void. 

No.  7. 

Statement  of  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Mahoney,  Chicago,  III.,  Fobmeb  State  Senatob. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  time  has  again  arrived  when  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  must  exercise  the  power  imposed  on  it  by  the  Constitution  for  the 
preservation  of  this  great  Nation.     As  president  of  the  United  Societies  of 
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Chicago,  I  am  commissioned  to  attend  the  meeting  of  your  committee  to-day 
to  Inform  your  honorable  body  of  the  views  of  some  750,000  people  of  Irish 
blood  who  reside  in  Chicago  upon  the  question  of  adopting  or  approving  the 
leagae  of  nations  pending  before  your  committee.  As  American  dtisens  we 
stand  unalterably  opposed  to  this  measure,  and  we  most  earnestly  call  upon 
your  committee  to  report  it  back  to  the  Senate  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  Senate  refuse  to  concur  in  and  approve  of  it  We  believe  that  the  country 
has  greater  cause  to-day  in  view  of  the  intrigues,  secret  treaties,  and  decep- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  great  nations  who  propose  to  be  the  signatories  wiUi 
us  to  this  proposed  league  of  nations,  to  refrain  from  entering  into  any  en- 
tangling alUance  with  European  nations  than  we  did  at  the  date  of  the 
warning  in  Washington's  Farewell  Address.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
we  have  prospered  In  attending  to  our  own  affairs;  let  us  sticlc  to  the  old 
plan.  Gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  freedom,  let  us  return  once  more  to  that 
honorable  and  independent  position  among  the  nations  under  which  we  have 
made  such  remarkable  progress,  that  to-day  we  are  the  foremost  Nation  of 
the  world.  Let  us  stand  firmly  for  the  struggling  young  republics  growing 
out  of  the  recent  war,  and  extend  to  them  our  early  recognition  and  support 
This  is  the  wish  of  the  people  of  Irish  birth  or  descent  in  the  United  States 
and  of  all  Americans  who  love  their  land. 


No.  8. 
Statement  of  Judge  O'Neill  Rtan,  or  St.  Louis. 

Senators:  As  I  understand,  you  desire  to  hear  our  views  on  the  league  of 
nations  in  so  far  as  we  represent  public  sentiment  in  our  respective  communi- 
ties, and  also  what  is  our  special  viewpoint  as  to  the  effect  of  the  league  on 
Ireland's  right  which  she  has  determined  to  a  republican  form  of  government 
Together  with  my  colleagues  from  St.  Louis,  I  represent  many  thousands  of 
Americans  of  Irish  birth  or  descent  in  various  organizations;  also  we  l>elieve 
we  speak  the  sentiments  of  many  more  thousands  of  the  race  who  are  not  in 
any  organized  bodies,  but  who  are  profoundly  interested  in  this  question  and 
who  believe  that  Ireland  should  be  recognized  by  this  Government  as  a  re- 
public. We  may  safely  say  that  all  for  whom  we  speak  are  confident  that  if 
this  league  is  adopted  in  its  present  form  and  this  Government  becomes  signa- 
tory, Ireland  will  continue  as  she  has  been  for  centuries,  a  subject  country, 
and  under  a  power  that  has  never  hesitated  to  drain  her  life's  blood  physically 
and  economically.  Personally,  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  my  country  becom- 
ing a  signatory  to  this  league  no  matter  what  amendments  or  reservations 
thereto  may  be  made.  I  believe  in  its  essence  it  strikes  at  and  is  antagonistic 
to  the  Constitution  of  our  country  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  human 
liberty  upon  which  that  Constitution  is  rested.  We  have  guaranteed  by  our 
Federal  Constitution  a  republican  form  of  government  to  every  State  of  the 
Union.  By  this  instrument  we  would  undertake  to  guarantee  the  perpetuation 
of  forms  of  government  which  are  hostile  to  our  own  both  in  their  principles 
and  in  their  practices.  That  the  United  States  should  undertake  to  guarantee 
with  its  blood  and  treasure  the  perpetuation  of  monarchies  and  empires  should 
be  unthinkable  to  any  sound  American  mind.  I  believe  this  sentiment  against 
any  league  of  nations  so  far  as  our  country  is  concerned  is  rapidly  growing, 
and  that  the  great  debates  which  have  been  going  on  in  the  Senate  chamber 
are  informing  and  convincing  the  American  people  who  have  hitherto  be^i 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  and  have  been  deluded  by  the  specious  pretext 
that  the  league  meant  peace. 

So  far  as  its  immediate  effect  upon  Ireland  is  concerned,  I  recall  the  ques- 
tion of  Just  this  morning,  that  Senator  Brandngee  addressed  to  Mr.  Walsh,  in- 
quiring if  he  had  read  the  address  of  Senator  Walsh  and  what  he  believed  as  to 
his  argument  that  this  league  would  protect  Ireland.  Mr.  Walsh  answered  he 
had  not  read  the  speech.  I  read  every  word  of  it,  as  I  have  read  perhaps  every 
word  of  all  the  addresses  upon  this  subject  in  the  Senate,  as  they  have  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  The  answer  is  that  the  argument  of  Senator 
Walsh  is  absolutely  fallacious.  By  article  10  we  undertake  In  substance  to  re- 
spect and  guarantee  the  territorial  Integrity  and  political  independence  of  the 
signatory  powers,  guaranteeing  that  territorial  integrity  against  external  ag- 
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gression.  No  one  but  knows  that  Ireland  unaided  can  not  throw  off  by  force 
the  yoke  of  British  tyranny.  But  in  one  of  two  ways  can  the  Irish  republic  be- 
come de  jure  facto  as  it  is  now  de  facto.  One  is  by  its  recognition  by  the  United 
States  and  the  effect  of  that  being  to  compel  its  recognition  by  England,  and  the 
other  is  by  revolution  aided  by  outside  power.  Ireland  to-day  is  an  armed 
camp.  It  is  under  a  military  despotism  like  unto  that  to  which  Belgium  was 
subjected  by  Germany,  and  Egypt  is  now  subjected  by  England,  and  Korea  by 
Japan.  If  this  league  were  joined  In  by  this  Nation,  and  Ireland  sought  to 
overthrow  that  power  which  now  dominates  her  by  military  force  and  there 
was  interference  on  her  behalf  by  any  other  country  so  that  the  words  "ex- 
ternal aggression"  came  into  effect,  if  England  needed  or  asked  our  aid  It 
would  become  our  duty  at  once  to  give  to  her  our  military  jwwer  to  destroy 
Ireland's  efforts  at  freedom.  In  other  words,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  Ire- 
land unaided  to  successfully  revolt  against  English  power.  We  would  guarantee 
by  this  covenant  that  no  foreign  power  could  Interfere  on  her  behalf  without 
knowing  that  this  Nation  would  with  her  money  and  men  take  England's  side 
of  the  conflict.    That  is  the  plain  reading  of  the  covenant. 

However  my  own  feeling,  and  as  I  said  before,  I  believe  the  feeling  Is  grow- 
ing enormously,  Is  that  In  no  circumstahces  and  with  no  reservations  or  amend- 
ments, should  we  become  signatory  to  the  league.  Not  even  if  Ireland  were  in- 
dependent, if  she  were  a  republic,  and  her  territorial  integrity  and  form  of 
government  guaranteed  by  this  Nation,  would  it  still  be  either  just  or  wise 
for  this  Nation  to  become  party  thereto.  That  I  say,  in  view  of  what  we  know 
to  be  the  gross  injustices  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  subject  peoples 
that  have  been  perpetrated  by  at  least  two  of  the  great  signatory  powers 
and  that  we  would  guarantee  if  we  became  party,  and  we  know  not  what  other 
secret  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  other  peoples  are  plundered  and 
their  countries  divided  like  the  vultures  plucked  at  the  vitals  of  Prometheus, 
Ireland  would  not  want  her  liberty  at  the  expense  of  the  liberties  of  other  peo- 
ples. The  Senate  alone  stands  between  the  people  of  this  country  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  Government,  and  those  who  would  destroy  the  people  and  vio- 
late the  Constitution.  Many  of  you  gentlemen  have  made  a  magnificent  fight 
against  this  league,  and  once  again  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  people  of  this 
country  must  turn  to  the  Republicans  to  save  it  from  desecration  and  division. 


No.  9. 


Statement  of  Daniel  T.  O'Connell,  Dibectob  of  the  Ibish  National  Bubeatj, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  wave  of  spontaneous  support  of  the  cause  of  Ireland  that  has  swept 
America  and  finds  voice  at  this  hearing  Is  convincing  prQ<>f  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  demand  that  Ireland  be  free. 

The  teachings  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  John  and  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Hancock,  James  Otis,  and  the  patriots  who  founded  the  United 
States  have  not  been  forgotten.  America  is  aroused  in  defense  of  the  liberdes 
the  Revolutionary  patriots  won  for  the  colonists,  their  descendants,  and  the 
millions  of  emigrants  and  their  descendants  who  found  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  protection  from  oppression  and  all  the  privileges  of  human  liberties. 

The  league  of  nations  treaty  now  before  the  Senate  must  be  rejected. 
It  is  the  product  of  British  scheming.  If  ratified  it  will  destroy  our  most 
cherished  traditions,  and  Ireland  will  be  more  fettered  by  British  chains  than 
ever  before. 

No.  10. 

Resolutions  of  Ibish  National  Assembly,  Expbessing  Thanks  to  United 

States  Senate. 

Dr.  Patrick  McCartan,  envoy  of  the  republic  of  Ireland  In  the  United  States, 
August  25, 1919,  handed  to  Vice  President  Marshall,  as  President  of  the  Senate, 
a  parchment  communication  from  the  Dail  Eirann  (Irish  national  assembly) 
expressing  the  thanks  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  for  lie 
recent  action  of  the  Senate  in  requesting  the  American  commission  to  the  peace 
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oonfrence  to  secure  for  President  Eamon  de  Valera  and  his  colleasrues  on  the 
Irish  republic's  peace  commission  a  hearing  before  the  peace  conference  at 
Paris ;  and  for  the  expression  of  the  Senate's  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of 
the  Irish  people  to  govern  themselves.  The  following  Is  the  text  of  the  com- 
munication in  full: 

To  THE  PbESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UlTITED  STATES, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Sib:  We  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  subjoined  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Dall  Eriann  in  session  assembled  In  the  Mansion 
House,  Dublin,*  on  17th  June,  1919. 

Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  our  high  esteem. 

Abthitk  GaiFFrrH,  Acting  President. 
Sean  O'Celleagh,  Speaker, 

*'  The  duly  elected  representatives  of  Ireland  assembled  In  legislative  sessioo 
in  Dublin,  this  17th  day  of  June,  1919,  before  taking  up  the  business  of  the 
day,  desire  to  record  their  appreciation  of  the  action  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  behalf  of  Ireland,  and  in  particular  of  the  following  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

"  *  That  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  earnestly  requests  the  Amerlcaa 
peace  commission  at  Versailles  to  endeavor  to  secure  for  Eamonn  de  Valera, 
Arthur  Griffith,  and  George  Noble  Count  Plunkett  a  hearing  before  the  peace 
conference  in  order  that  they  may  present  the  case  to  Ireland. 

"  *And,  further,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  expresses  Its  sympathy  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  Irish  people  for  a  government  of  their  own  choice.* 

**Jt  is  therefore  resolved,  That  the  elected  government  of  Ireland  be,  and  Is 
hereby  directed  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the  Irish  nation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  declare  that  the  people  of  Ireland  cherish  no  designs  upon 
the  rights  of  territories  of  other  nations,  but  ardently  seek  to  live  in  cordial 
peace  with,  and  as  one  of,  the  free  nations  of  the  world;  and  to  assure  the 
people  of  America  that  the  ties  of  blood  and  friendship  which  subsisted  between 
both  nations  in  the  days  of  their  subjection  to  one  common  oppressor  have  en- 
dured and  are  indissoluble.*' 


No.  11. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Euoene  F.  Kinkead,  Forkeb  Member  of  Congress  and 

Former  Major,  Untted  States  Army. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senate  not  to  accept  any  covenant  which  would  prevent  this 
Nation  from  following  its  time-honored  traditions  in  giving  aid  to  peoples 
striving  for  independence.  The  covenant,  as  framed,  would  keep  Ireland, 
Egypt,  India,  Korea,  and  colonies  in  South  Africa  in  bondage.  To  accept  It 
would  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  we  entered  the  World  War  and  align  us 
on  the  side  of  autocracy  and  against  the  right  of  peoples  to  determine  for 
themselves  the  character  of  government  under  which  they  shall  live.  This 
right  we  concede  to  Germany.  Shall  we  deny  it  to  Ireland?  We  can  only  judge 
the  future  by  the  past,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
as  distinguished  from  its  great  people,  should  convince  all  fiiir-minded  Amer- 
icans that  the  adoption  of  article  10  of  the  covenant  will  rivet  anew  the  chains 
on  Ireland.  Seventy-five  years  ago  President  John  Tyler  declared  that  he  was 
no  half-way  man  regarding  Irish  independence.  To-day  75,000,000  Americans 
demand  that  the  covenant  that  shall  form  the  basis  of  any  league  of  nations 
shall  embody  the  same  principle. 


No  12. 

Statement  of  Katheeini  Hughes,  Segsetabt  Irish  National  Btjbkat;. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  In  1916  hero  hearts  in 
Ireland  again  rose  in  armed  rebellion  and  proclaimed,  "  In  the  name  of  God  and 
of  the  dead  generations  from  which  she  receives  her  old  traditions  of  nation- 
hood,*' that  Ireland  had  a  God-given  right  to  freedom. 
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They  fell — Ireland's  latest  of  hero  rebels — but  in  the  travail  of  1916  the  Re- 
public of  Ireland  was  born.  This  Republic  lives  to-day,  as  truly  a  Republic  as 
that  of  America  In  1778.  when  its  Ck)ngress,  through  its  envoy,  Franklin,  pledged 
Itself  to  aid  in  the  liberation  of  Ireland  if  her  oppression  by  England  continued. 

This  Republic  of  Ireland  has  to-day  the  recognition  of  but  one  State — ^that  of 
Russia — as  the  American  Republic  in  its  infancy  had  only  the  recognition  of 
France.  The  man  who  presides  over  the  Congress  of  Ireland  to-day  was  elected 
to  that  position  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  representatives  of  the  Irish 
Congress,  elected  in  their  turn  by  the  combined  ballots  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
Irish  Nation. 

There  is  not  in  the  world  to-day  a  government  more  essentially  "  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people"  than  that  of  the  Irish  Republic,  yet  if 
America  ratifies  the  peace  treaty  with  its  component  league  of  nations,  guaran- 
teeing the  integrity  of  the  British  Empire  as  it  exists  in  international  dny. 
America  would  be  guilty  of  aiding  to  suppress  this  government  of  the  Irish 
I)eople;  it  would  be  throttling  Ireland's  heroic  expression  of  self-determination 
made  by  ballot  last  December  in  the  face  of  an  English  army  of  occupation; 
It  would  be  reforging  England's  chains  on  Ireland  by  Increasing  the  "  right  of 
might "  which  alone  keeps  her  bound  to-day. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  America  rejects  this  league  of  nations  and  Its  sections 
buttressing  British  imperialism,  America  will  be  free  to  give  oflScial  recognition 
to  the  government  of  the  Irish  republic  and  so  make  Ireland  to-day  in  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  world  an  Independent  nation.  This  a  free  America  can  do  without 
a  drop  of  bloodshed  and  with  only  a  passing  protest  from  England,  so  lately 
America's  associate  In  a  war  for  democracy. 

If,  however,  America  ratifies  this  treaty  and  component  league,  she  will  not 
be  free  to  act  as  liberator  of  this  gallant  little  country,  which  is  the  motherland 
of  20,000,000  in  America — ^not  free  to  be  liberator  of  Ireland,  which  was  first 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  America  in  her  struggle  for  liberty — not  free  to  be  liberator 
of  Ireland,  whose  president  even  now  is  America's  gift  to  Ireland,  for  Eamonn 
<le  Valera  was  born  undei*  the  folds  of  Old  Glory. 

This  invaluable  gift  was  renewed  by  America  in  1916,  when  nothing  but  his 
American  birth  stood  between  Eamonn  de  Valera  and  the  rifles  of  the  execu- 
tioners, who  had  taken  the  lives  of  his  comrades  in  arms. 

America  has  lately  been  associated  in  a  great  world  war  and  has  exchanged 
views  with  many  other  States,  but  I  can  not  believe  that  America  has  sacrificed 
or  will  sacrifice  one  iota  of  Its  historic  principles  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
national  freedom,  which  make  America  to-day  the  hope  of  oppressed  peoples 
everywhere. 

America  is  true  to  the  America  of  the  past,  and  America  will,  I  firmly  beUeve, 
soon  give  Eamonn  de  Valera  to  Ireland  a  third  time — not  as  a  child  of  destiny 
nor  as  an  imprisoned  rebel,  but  as  a  victorious  president.  On  that  day  America 
will  not  only  give  Ireland  her  president.  She  will  also  give  to  Ireland  the 
priceless  gift  of  freedom.  She  will  reestablish  Ireland  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
as  a  sovereign  nation. 

No.  13. 

Statement  of  Mb.  Patbick  J.  Lynch,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Clerk  of  the 

Supreme  and  Appellate  Courts  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  citizens  of  Irish  blood  are 
appearing  before  your  committee  in  the  earnest  hope  that  out  of  the  great 
world  confiict  recently  ended  there  may  come,  as  a  part  of  the  fruits  of 
victory,  a  fulfillment  of  the  great  principle  of  self-determination  for  all  na- 
tions, weak  and  small,  as  laid  down  by  President  Wilson. 

Throughout  all  the.  annals  of  civilization  there  is  no  parallel  of  the  stead- 
fast and  continuous  courage  shown  by  the  Irish  people  for  more  than  700 
years,  cherishing  without  intermission  the  hope  and  national  aspiration  of 
that  freedom  for  which  they  have  so  often  fought  Racially  the  Irish  are 
a  separate  people;  theirs  Is  a  national  spirit;  their  country  is  their  own,  and 
has  been  wrested  from  them  only  by  the  power  of  might,  not  upon  the  great 
Ood-given  principle  of  right 

At  this  time  when  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  all  peoples,  the  world  over, 
especially  those  long  oppressed,  is  to  gain  their  national  freedom,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  charter  enunciated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  tbt 
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right  of  all  nations,  great  and  small  alike,  to  live  under  that  form  of  gOTern- 
ment  which  they  themselves  want,  and  such  hopes  are  being  realized  by 
younger  nations,  surely  Ireland  may,  in  truth  and  Justice,  ask  that  the 
centuries-long  struggle  in  this  dawn  of  the  new  era  of  making  the  world  safe 
for  democracy  be  ended  forever. 


No.  14. 


Joint  Statement  of  Rev.  John  J.  Mokan,  of  Younostown,  Ohio,  and 
Ghables  p.  Mooney,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Reporting  in  Behalf  of  the 
State  Convention  of  the  Ancient  Oboeb  of  Hibernians  of  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committeb: 

Ireland  has,  by  its  recent  vote  at  the  last  parliamentary  election  held  In 
that  country,  given  expression  to  its  demand  for  complete  independence  and 
Toiced  its  opposition  to  a  union  with  Great  Britain  by  a  vote  of  1,616,779  in 
favor  of  an  Irish  republic  as  against  308,713  votes  in  favor  of  the  union* 
As  the  men  who  advocated  complete  separation  had  been  leaders  of  the 
revolution  of  1916,  and  most  of  them  had  Just  been  released  from  British 
prisons,  because  of  their  part  therein,  they  squarely  raised  the  issue  of 
complete  separation  in  their  campaign  for  election.  There  can  be  no  ques* 
tloD  raised  that  the  Irish  people  misunderstood  the  issue  involved  in  that 
election.  It  was  an  overwhelming^  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ex- 
pressing the  light  of  self-determination  and  expressing  their  desire  to  estab- 
lish an  Irish  republic  and  govern  themselves. 

Since  that  election,  the  executive  officers  have  been  elected  and  are  now  in 
a  position  to  take  over  the  government  of  that  country  and  perform  all  of 
the  functions  of  government  so  that  the  question  of  separation  of  Ireland 
from  England  is  not  one  that  may  become  a  serious  problem  in  the  future. 
It  Is  the  present  existing  condition — a  condition  which  has  resulted  in  the 
occupation  of  Ireland  by  a  large  military  force  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
war.  Large  districts  throughout  Ireland  have  been  occupied  and  the  free 
movement  of  the  people  has  been  repressed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  move- 
ments of  the  Belgians  were  repressed  during  the  Invasion  of  that  country  by 
Germany;  in  other  words,  Ireland  to-day  is  in  a  condition  of  insurrection 
and  England  is  using  the  same  methods  that  were  used  by  Germany  when 
they  occupied  Belgium.  The  right  of  self-government  of  Ireland  and  the 
expression  of  the  people  for  separation  was  supported  by  the  American  people 
as  enunciated  by  our  President  that  small  nations  desiring  self-government 
and  giving  expression  to  that  desire  would  have  the  protection  of  this  great 
Republic  in  establishing  a  government  suitable  to  their  desires  and  wishes. 
The  effect  of  article  10  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  is  to  com- 
pletely withdraw  that  promise  of  protection  and  to  declare  instead  that  we 
will  not  permit  small  nations,  excepting  such  as  were  In  i>ossesslon  of  the 
enemy,  to  etablish  and  exercise  the  rights  and  functions  of  independent 
government 

The  men  who  are  fighting  for  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  as  it  now 
exists  with  article  10  included  therein  are  as  false  to  the  principles  under  which 
we  were  asked  to  enter  the  war  as  a  human  being  can  be  false  to  any  princi- 
ple, because  in  accepting  article  10  we  are  doing  the  reverse  of  what  we  prom- 
ised to  do.  You  may  ask  what  effect  article  10  of  the  league  of  nations  will 
have  on  Ireland.  This  question  Involves  the  present  International  status  of 
Ireland  as  distinct  from  the  wishes  of  the  people  as  expressed  In  the  last 
election.  Under  International  law,  Ireland  Is  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  Empire  and  I  presume  In  considering  article  10  you  are  bound  to 
recognize  her  status  as  such.  This  being  so.  In  adopting  that  part  of  article 
10  which  reads  as  follows : 

"  The  high  contracting  parties  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against 
external  aggression  the  territorial  Integrity  and  existing  political  independence 
of  all  States  members  of  the  league.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression,  or  in  case 
of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggression,  the  executive  council  -shall  advise 
upon  the  means  by  which  the  obllgaton  shall  be  fulfilled." 

In  other  words,  you  are  undertaking  to  pledge  this  Great  Republic  to  con- 
tinue Ireland  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  under  article  11  you  are 
placing  In  the  hands  of  the  countries  party  to  this  treaty,  namely  the  United 
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States,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  France,  and  Italy,  and  such  other  countries  as  may 
become  a  party  to  the  league,  the  power  of  determining  for  this  ho6y  the 
necessity  of  entering  into  a  war  with  any  country  that  should  attempt  to  assist 
the  Irish  people  In  their  struggle  for  independence.  This  Is  not  a  possibility, 
as  It  has  arisen  in  the  history  of  Ireland  in  the  last  three  centuries.  In  1601 
Spain  landed  armed  officers  In  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Irish 
people  in  securing  its  independence.  If  there  had  been  a  league  of  nations  at 
the  time,  the  league  under  articles  10  and  11  would  be  obliged  to  come  to  the 
a^lstance  of  England,  and  had  we,  when  we  obtained  our  Independence,  bec<Hne 
a  party  to  such  league  of  nations,  we  would  have  been  obliged  to  enter  into  war 
with  France  In  1798  when  Napoleon  sent  Gen.  Humbert  with  6,000  men  and 
landed  in  Killala  Bay  In  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Irish  in  secui^ 
Ing  independence.  International  conditions  may  bring  about  a  simllai;  situation 
at  any  time. 

The  effect  of  article  10  is  to  talse  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  power  to  declare  war  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  to  this  covenant.  In  other  words,  the  adoption  of  the 
covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  is  a  surrender  or  an  attempt  to  surrender  the 
power  to  declare  war  which  is  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
To  my  mind  the  insuperable  obstacle  of  articles  10  and  11  is  that  he  takes  away 
from  Congress  the  power  of  making  war  and  places  it  in  the  hands  of  a  body 
other  than  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  granted  power  to  Con- 
gress by  the  States  to  declare  war  is  a  delegated  one  and  Is  limited  to  tlie 
power  expressly  granted  for  such  powers  as  may  be  necessarily  implied  from  the 
granted  power.  The  declaration  In  article  1,  section  7,  of  our  Constitution  is, 
^*  The  Congress  shall  hove  power,  among  other  things,  to  declare  war." 

This  section  does  not  say  that  this  body  shall  have  power  to  delegate  the 
right  to  declare  war  to  any  other  body.  This  can  be  done  only  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  An  amendment  transferring  the  power  to  declare  war 
from  Congress  and  give  It  to  the  high  contracting  parties  In  the  league  of 
nations. 

I  am  here  first  as  an  American  citizen  to  protest  against  the  adoption  of  the 
league  of  nations ;  as  an  American  citizen,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Ohio  and 
an  accredited  representative  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  of  OMa,  not 
only  on  the  ground  that  such  action  would  be  unconstitntiooal,  but  on  the 
larger  ground  that  it  is  wholly  immoral  for  this  country,  the  leading  R^[MibUe 
in  the  world,  to  endeavor  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  which  has  for  its  objeet 
(he  repression  of  the  rights  of  a  llberty-lovlng  people  to  decide  for  themselyes 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they  desire  to  live. 


No.  15. 


Statement  of  Matthew  Cummings,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Ex-National 

OF  THE  Ancient  Obdeb  of  Hibebnians. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I 
believe  that  It  Is  admitted  by  falr-mlrided  men  everywhere  that  Ireland  Is  en- 
titled to  her  freedom.  The  Governments  of  Australia  and  Canada  have  passed 
resolutions  repeatedly  in  favor  of  Irish  freedom.  The  labor  organizations  of 
>:ngland  have  gone  on  record  demanding  that  justice  be  done  to  Ireland  and 
that  she  should  be  allowed  to  determine  her  own  form  of  government.  The 
legislatures  of  a  majority  of  the  States  in  the  Union  have  passed  resolutions 
advocating  Irish  independence.  The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  later  on  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  a  vote  of 
67  to  1  advocated  freedom  for  Ireland  and  asked  our  representatives  in  Paris 
to  see  to  it  that  Ireland  got  a  hearing  at  the  peace  conference.  The  Irish  race 
convention,  representing  20,000,000  in  America  of  Irish  blood  sent  three  com- 
missioners to  Paris  for  the  piirpose  of  having  President  Wilson  and  the  Ameri- 
can representatives  at  the  peace  coneference  place  the  Irish  question  before 

The  President  on  this  country  entering  the  war  stated  repeatedly  that  all 
nations  must  be  granted  the  right  to  determine  their  own  form  of  government, 
and  more  than  a  million  American  boys  of  Irish  blood  fought  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  convinced  that  American  success  'd  the  war  meant  also  the  freedom  of 
the  land  of  their  ancestors.  If  the  pledfew  made  by  our  Government  during  the 
war  are  not  carried  out,  a  stigma  will  rest  upon  the  splendid  traditions  of  this 
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country.  Therefore  we  appeal  to  you  as  the  treaty-making  power  under  the 
CJonstitutlon  of  our  country  to  see  to  it  that  the  pledges  to  small  nations  made 
by  the  Chief  Executive  In  the  dark  hours  of  the  war  are  fulfilled  and  That 
Ireland  should  be  accorded  the  right  of  self-determination.  We  earnestly  pro- 
test against  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  and  ask  that  It  be  rejecte<l 
as  a  whola  We  believe  that  It  is  impossible  to  amend  It  so  as  to  protect  Ameri- 
can rights  and  sovereignty.  We  believe  that  In  articles  10  and  11  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  league  of  nations  is  adopted  Ireland  would  be  deprived  of  her  liberty 
for  all  time  and  that  the  people  of  that  long-suflferlng  country  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  lead  their  o^vn  life  in  their  own  way  and  under  their  own 
form  of  government,  at  peace  with  the  world  and  established  as  an  Independent 
nation. 


No.  16. 


Statement  Presented  by  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Irish   Victory 

Fund,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  delegates  to  this  hearing  from  Massachusetts,  representing  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  875,000  persons  In  the  Irish  racial  group  In  Massa* 
chusetts,  wish  to  add  their  protest  against  the  approval  in  any  form  of  the 
proposed  league  of  nations. 

The  enactment  of  this  proposed  league  will  accomplish  efTectually  what  the 
British  Government  has  In  various  ways  been  trying  to  bring  about  for  more 
than  a  generation,  to  wit,  the  creation  of  a  supertreaty  body,  which  will 
nullify  the  power  of  the  whole  people,  as  represented  In  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  pass  on  and  approve  treaties  with  foreign  Governments. 

We  protest  against  this  treaty  because  of  its  certainty  of  economic  enslave- 
ment of  the  United  States,  with  Its  Inevitable  consequence  In  unemployment 
and  attending  train  of  evils. 

Because  of  Its  geographical  isolation  from  the  sources  of  raw  material  and 
the  buying  population  of  the  United  States,  New  England  has  a  peculiar 
Interest  in  the  failure  of  the  Paris  conference  to  even  mention,  provide  for,  or 
to  regulate  the  *'  freedom  of  the  seas,*'  and  in  thus  doing  has,  as  a  result  of  the 
victory  over  the  Central  Powers,  substituted  the  menace  of  British  sea  control, 
based  on  "  navalism  "  for  the  "  militarism  "  defeated  through  American  inter- 
vention. 

From  the  headquarters  of  Tory  sentiment  we  appeal  to  the  American  spirit, 
which  in  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  opposed  a  similar  British 
attempt  to  control  the  seas  and  gave  to  the  world  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

We  appeal  to  the  spirit  which,  in  the  forties,  after  the  advent  of  the  iron 
ship,  met  another  English  attempt  to  control  the  seas  by  building  In  15  years 
the  largest  merchant  marine  up  to  that  time  ever  produced  in  the  world,  and 
contrast  this  with  this  attempt  in  the  proposed  league  of  nations  again  to 
enslave  the  merchant  marine  of  this  country. 

We  appeal  to  the  spirit  which  built  the  Panama  Canal  that  our  surplus 
products  could  have  opened  to  them  the  markets  of  the  Orient,  and  contrast 
It  with  the  action  which  in  1913  removed  by  law  the  preferences  to  American 
shipping  then  obtained,  and  to-day  in  the  Shantung  outrage  has  closed  to  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  a  market  of  a  half-billion  souls. 

We  protest  against  British  dominance  over  the  cables  and  mall  commtinlca- 
tlons  of  the  world,  and  refer  the  committee  to  the  recent  report  of  the  United 
States  Foreign  Trade  Council  on  this  subject. 

We  refer  the  Senate  committee  to  the  report  of  the  Senate  investigation 
committee  of  1913  on  the  operations  of  the  alien  shipping  trust,  the  conditions 
then  complained  of  and  admitted  to  exist,  which  remain  to-day  to  menace  the 
commercial  future  and  economic  progress  of  the  United  States. 

We  respectfully  suggest  to  your  honorable  committee  that  they  investigate 
the  stifling  of  American  aspirations  for  freedom  of  the  seas,  through  the  in- 
fluence in  the  various  chambers  of  commerce  and  business  organizations  in 
the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  of  the  paid  agents  of  steamship  com- 
panies, and  others  representing  foreign  shipping  interests. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  before  coming  to  a  decision  on  this  question 
your  honorable  committee  make  inquiry  Into  the  action  during  the  war  of  the 
British  Government,  which,  through  "  orders  In  council "  not  sanctioned  by  inter- 
national  law  or   the  comity  between  friendly   nations,   committed  numerous 
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acts  obviously  designed  to  cripple  our  commerce  and  trade  during  the  war,  and 
especially  with  relation  to  the  effect  of  these  **  orders  In  council "  as  obvious 
preparation  for  the  proposed  British  league  of  nations  now  being  considered. 

We  protest  against  any  situation  which  permits  British  vessels  to  demand 
and  to  get  free  wharves  in  practically  all  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
which  represent  approximately  5  per  cent  Interest  on  an  American  investment 
of  $200,000,000,  and  which  puts  It  within  the  power  of  the  alien  shipping 
trust  to  deny  American  cities  the  right  t6  do  foreign  business  through  these 
ports,  except  at  Its  pleasure. 

This  we  do  in  the  name  of  justice,  of  honor,  and  in  the  American  spirit  of 
Independence.  While  the  United  States  remains  on  the  seas  by  favor  of  any 
foreign  Government,  this  country  is  in  economic  slavery. 

This  is  an  American  question.     If  America  settles  this  question  right  and 
the  principles  under  which  we  entered  the  war  are  insisted  on,  Ireland,  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  will  share  in  the  resulting  benefit. 
We  are  Americans  first,  last,  and  always. 

We  ask  that  the  present  proposal  for  the  league  of  nations  be  opposed  for 
the  honor  of  our  country. 

Boston  AD\r[80RY  C5ommittkb 

Ibish  Victory  Fund. 
John  Morton,  Chairman; 
Edward  P.  McSweeney, 
John  H.  H.  McNamee, 
Edward  W.  Quinn, 
Daniel  Foley, 
Daniel  T.  0*Connell, 
James  O' Sullivan, 
•  Delegates, 

No.  17. 

Letter  of  Thomas  F.  Cooney  and  Others. 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  SO,  1919. 
To  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate, 

WasJiington,  D,  C, 

Sirs  :  The  Irish  race  of  Rhode  Island,  through  its  duly-accredited  represen- 
tatives, in  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  your  committee,  held  on  Saturday, 
August  80,  1919,  to  consider  a  proposed  league  of  nations,  hereby  enters  its 
protest  against  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  league  in  its  present  form. 

The  reasons  for  our  protest  are:  That  it  Is  un-American  in  that  it  tL^ans 
the  abandonment  of  the  traditions  and  ideals  for  which  this  country  has 
always  stood ;  that  it  creates  an  alliance  with  European  powers  and  forces  us 
to  take  part  in  the  embroilments  of  those  powers;  that  it  means  the  enslave- 
ment of  millions  of  people  ,*  and  that  it  denies  to  those  people  the  right  to  de- 
termine for  themselves  the  form  of  government  under  which  they  want  to 
live;  and  that  it  means  the  absolute  surrender  of  the  principles  for  which 
this  country  fought 

Further,  we  protest  against  the  ratification  of  the  proposed  league  and  peace 
treaty,  because  it  falls  to  recognize  the  government  of  the  republic  of  Ireland, 
a  government  that  is  the  choice  of  80  per  cent  of  tiie  people  of  Ireland,  and 
which  is  prevented  from  functioning  in  every  department  because  of  the 
military  power  maintained  by  England  In  Ireland — a  military  that  is  brutal 
and  savage  in  its  treatment  of  the  Irish  people. 

Further,  it  condones  and  perpetuates  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  promises  made 
by  the  representatives  of  England  in  procuring  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war. 

The  representatives  of  the  Irish  race  in  Rhode  Island  urge  upon  your  con- 
sideration, in  support  of  this  protest,  the  numberless  and  invaluable  contri- 
butions of  the  Irish  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  American  form'  of 
government,  to  which  they  have  looked  throughout  its  history  for  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  the  inalienable  right  of  freedom — ^"That  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

The  protest  herewith  presented  is  submitted  by  us  primarily  as  American 
citizens,  mindful  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  owed  by  our  country  to  Ireland,  and 
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desirous  of  preserving  the  fandamental  principles  of  our  government  In  their 
pristine  strength  and  purity. 

Ths  Ixisr  Racx  of  Rhode  Island, 
By  Thomas  F.  Ooonst. 

OoBNKUUs  0.  Moon. 

Patuck  J.  Mttbpht. 

Daniel  B.  Dohestt. 


No.  18. 


Telegram  to  ([Congressman  Nolan  Representing  the  Unanimous  Sentiment 
OF  THE  Irish  Societies  of  California  Against  Section  10  of  the  League  or 
Nations. 

San  Francisco,  Oauf.,  Augiut  29, 
Hon.  John  I.  Nolan,  Washington  D,  C, 

Please  represent  our  San  Francisco  and  nothem  California  societies  and  Irish 
freedom  fund  committee  of  California  at  hearing  before  committee  to-morroT% 
morning. 

Andrew  J.  Qallaghei. 


No.  19. 


Joint  Statement  or  Michael  L.  Fahet,  Paul  F.  Spain,  and  Joseph  T.  Bren- 

NAN,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Ireland's  claim  for  independence  was  given  a  new  birth  upon  the  declaration 
of  President  Wilson  when  our  nation  joined  in  the  contest  for  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many. For  centuries  her  patriots  had  waged  the  fight  for  freedom  against  a 
world  tyrant,  against  a  people  who  dominated  through  force,  a  people  who. 
ruled  with  an  iron  hand,  whose  hands  were  red  with  blood  and  who  were  guilty 
of  the  most  abominable  crimes. 

What  country  in  all  the  world  has  suffered  as  Ireland  in  the  contest  to  regain 
independence?  The  moat  outrageous  crime,  and  the  one  to  which  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given,  which  England  perpetrated  upon  the  Irish  people  occurred 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  when,  through  its  cruel  laws,  the  Irish  people 
were  scattered  throughout  the  world.  But  that  result,  as  shown  to-day,  strength- 
ened her  people,  and  to-day  their  power  will  be  shown  to  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  compel  England  to  grant  to  Ireland  the  independence  her  people  have  long 
prayed  for. 

No.  20. 

Statement  of  Hugh  O'Neill,  of  Chicago,  Speaking  as  a  Representative  or 
THE  Committee  of  One  Hundred  for  an  Irish  Republic. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee. 

The  Americans  of  the  Irish  race  in  the  great  Middle  West,  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  America,  urge  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  league  of  nations  because  it 
impairs  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  violates  the  principles  for  which 
we  entered  the  war,  creates  an  unholy  alliance,  nullifies  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  creates  a  superstate,  endangers  the  Constitution,  destroys  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  recognizes  the  breakdown  of  nationalism  and  the  creation  of 
an  International  power,  gives  to  England  the  control  of  the  seas,  and  guarantees 
to  England  the  possession  of  Ireland  against  the  wish  of  the  Irish  people. 

The  league  of  nations  impairs  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  because 
it  places  the  United  States  Government  under  the  control  of  a  superstate 
operating  through  an  assembly  and  a  council,  the  United  States  in  the  assem- 
bly having  onl>'  1  vote  In  45,  and  England  saving  6  and  the  practical  control 
of  the  majority  of  the  other  votes,  and  in  the  council  only  1  vote  in  9  and 
no  vote  at  all  when  her  Interests  are  at  stake.  Because  it  requires  us  to 
maintain  permanent  armies  upon  foreign  soil  to  police  the  discontented  sub- 
jects of  bloated  monarchies  or  crush  the  tumults  of  peoples  indulging  in  the 
wild  theories  of  socialism  or  anarchy. 
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Because  it  takes  away  from  the  United  States  Ck>ngres8  tlie  right  to  de- 
clare war  or  conclude  peace.  Because  it  creates  a  supergovernment  that 
would  be  an  unrestrained  and  unlimited  trust  which  would  dominate  our 
international  and  domestic  affairs.  The  league  of  nations  violates  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  America  entered  the  war,  and  as  the  President,  the  spokes- 
man of  America,  says,  **We  entered  the  war  for  the  ultimate  peace  of  the 
world  and  for  the  liberation  of  its  people;  for  the  rights  of  nations  great  and 
small  and  the  privilege  of  men  everywhere  to  choose  their  own  way  of  life 
and  obedience;  for  the  reign  of  law  ba^^ed  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  small  nations;  for  affording  material  guaranties 
of  political  and  territorial  independence  for  great  and  small  nations  aUke. 

"  We  are  fighting  for  the  liberty,  the  self  government,  and  vindicated  de- 
velopment of  all  people."  (May  26,  1917.)  "And  that  the  people  of  the  world 
shall  choose  their  own  masters  and  govern  their  own  destinies,  not  as  we  wish, 
but  as  they  wish." 

The  league  of  nations  creates  an  unholy  alliance  and  violates  the  doctrine 
of  George  Washington  as  to  no  entangling  alliances.  Are  we  ready  to  admit 
that  Washington  was  a  dreamer,  that  nationlism  has  broken  down,  and  that 
a  Bolsheviki  internationalism  shall  be  the  form  of  our  new  freedom?  An 
alliance  would  be  destructive  of  American  liberty,  and  an  alliance  with  Eng- 
land in  a  league  of  nations  would  be  abhorrent  to  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people. 

The  league  of  nations  would  nullify  the  Declaration  of  Independence  because 
It  ignores  the  fundamental  truth  declared  as  the  basis  of  good  Government 
that  all  just  governments  derive  their  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. It  ignores  the  self-evident  truth  that  all  peoples  are  bom  free  and 
equal,  because  it  would  leave  the  Irish  in  political  servitude  and  seal  their 
doom  by  article  10,  which  guarantees  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  signatory 
powers. 

The  league  of  nations  endangers  the  Constitution  because  it  suspends  the 
guarantees  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  constitution.  It  limits  tbe 
functions  of  the  Congress,  limits  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  dislodges  the  powers  of  both  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  and  either  assumes  them  or  places  them  under  the  control  of  the 
President,  thereby  making  him  a  virtual  dictator. 

The  league  of  nations  destroys  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  It  takes  away  from 
It  the  character  of  a  national  policy  and  reduces  it  to  the  level  of  a  regional 
understudy. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  league  of  nations. 


No.  21. 


Statement  op  Richabd  W.  Wolfe,  of  Chicago,  Former  pREsroENT  CoQg 
County  Real  Estate  Board  of  Chicago,  in  Behalf  of  the  Committek  of 
100  FOR  AN  Irish  Repxtblic. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  opposed  to  the  proposed  league  of 
nations  because  its  provisions  are  in  opposition  to  the  great  principles  for 
which  our  country  fought  in  the  big  war,  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy and  to  secure  the  rights  of  small  nations.  This  denial  of  the  principles 
for  which  we  fought  has  filled  the  hearts  of  American  citizens  with  dis- 
appointment, dissatisfaction,  and  unrest. 

I  am  further  opposed  to  the  proposed  league  of  nations  because  it  would 
doom  Ireland  to  perpetual  servitude  to  England.  To  do  this  would  be  a 
grave  injustice  not  only  to  Ireland  but  also  a  grave  wrong  to  America. 

You,  gentlemen,  have  red  blood  in  your  veins,  and  you  resent  an  insult. 
You  are  human,  and  you  resist  and  strike  back  at  anybody  or  anything  that 
robs  you  of  your  property,  your  rights,  and  opportunities. 

It  is  because  of  these  very  human  reasons  that  the  Irish  question  is  an 
American  question.  We  of  the  Irish  race  in  America  resent  insult  and  resist 
and  strike  back  at  the  enemy  who  would  rob  us  and  assassinate  our  char- 
acter. England  in  order  to  maintain  her  hold  upon  Ireland  thinks  it  desira- 
ble to  destroy  the  influence,  assassinate  the  character  and  Injure  in  every 
conceivable  way  the  Irish  race  in  this  country.  So  that  it  takes  10,  20,  or  80 
per  cent  more  brains  and  more  energy  for  a  man  of  the  Irish  race  than  for 
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a  man  of  the  English  or  Scotcb  races,  or  other  races  to  accomplish  tlie  same 
results  in  this  country.  Now,  there  can  not  be  inflicted  upon  a  part  of  the 
conmiunlty  or  a  part  of  the  nation  a  loss  or  injury  without  corresponding 
loss  and  injury  to  the  community  or  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  stage  Irishman  was  manufactured  in  the  London  music  halls  and 
shipped  to  this  country  to  aid  the  deadly  work  of  the  murderer  of  the  Irish 
character  by  that  deadliest  of  weapons,  ridicule.  Newspapers,  books,  periodi- 
cals, the  lecture  platform,  and  more  recently  the  motion  picture — every  avenue 
of  publicity — has  been  used  to  besmirch  the  Irish  race  in  America.  Provost 
Marshal  Crowder  has  reported  that  the  percentage  of  Irish  who  waived  ex- 
emption was  much  higher  than  that  of  ESngllsh  or  Scotch  or  other  races.  But 
the  English  propagandists  would  have  us  believe  differently.  England  has 
spent  millions  for  propaganda,  and  the  lies  told  about  the  Irish  are  enough 
to  curse  the  world.  It  is,  I  submit,  sound  American  policy  to  remove  the 
cause  of  this  friction,  of  this  humiliation,  insult,  and  injury  to  American 
citizens  of  the  Irirti  race.  The  cause  is  the  enslavement  of  Ireland  by  England. 
A  free  Ireland  would  remove  the  motive  for  English  attack  upon  American 
citizens  of  the  Irish  race. 

Besides,  it  would,  more  than  anything  else,  help  to  bring  about  that  which 
every  good  American  citizen  wants  to  see,  that  it  is  a  hamonious  American 
nation,  all  of  the  races  coming  together  in  the  melting  pot,  and  commingling 
and  uniting  for  the  common  good  of  the  Republic.  There  should  be  no 
friction  between  the  English  race  and  the  Irish  race  in  this  country,  and  there 
would  be  none  if  Ireland  were  free,  because  then  the  business  of  the  propa- 
gandist was  at  an  end.  The  paid  lecturers  spreading  poison  and  hate  against 
the  Irish  race  in  America  would  be  out  of  a  Job.  The  Irish  question  is  an 
American  question,  and  we  appeal  to  you  to  look  upon  it  as  such. 

We  went  to  war  to  right  the  wrongs  of  small  nations,  to  make  democracy 
safe  for  the  world.  Ireland  by  a  plebiscite  has  declared  for  a  republic.  Indeed, 
Ireland  is  the  only  one  of  the  small  nations  that  has  had  a  plebiscite  and 
expressed  its  self-determination.  How  can  any  American  consistently  deny 
Ireland's  right  to  a  republican  form  of  government?  How  can  any  American 
d^iy  a  republic  in  favor  of  an  empire  with  a  caste  system  which  is  mediocre 
where  the  law  of  primogeniture  and  entail  persists,  where  a  state  church  takes 
part  in  government,  where  a  house  of  lords  rules  with  all  its  power  of  titles, 
wealth,  and  prestige? 

Ireland's  case  furnishes  the  supreme  example  of  merciless  profiteering  and 
exploitation.  Let  us  take  the  figures  on  Irish  population.  I  quote  from  a 
British  publication,  the  Statesman's  Year  Book.  It  shows  that  in  the  year 
1800  the  population  of  Ireland  was  6,000,000,  while  the  population  of  England 
was  8,000,000.  In  1850  the  population  of  Ireland  rose  to  nearly  9,000,000. 
The  population  of  Ireland  to-day  is  less  than  4,500,000.  The  population  of 
England  is  86,000,000.  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  English  economist,  has  stated 
that  Ireland  can  support  a  population  of  25,000,000.  And  everyone  who  knows 
anything  about  it  knows  that  Ireland  can  support  a  population  of  25,000,000 
to  30,000,000.  Belgium  has  a  poulation  of  8,000,000  and  is  less  than  one-third 
the  size  of  Ireland.  Belgium  and  Holland  combined  are  not  so  large  as  Ireland. 
The  decline  in  population  is  an  arrow  sign  as  to  Ireland's  decay  in  other  ways — 
Industrially,  socially,  educationally.  Before  the  war  Ireland  was  doing  less 
than  one-third  of  1  per  cent  of  the  export  business  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  ruling  class  of  England  is  blind,  as  privileged  classes  have  always  been 
blind.  If  it  was  not  blind,  this  English  ruling  class  would  realize  that  Ireland 
fully  populated  and  prosperous  would  be  a  better  customer  and  certainly  a 
better  friend  to  England  than  Ireland  depopulate<l  and  disaffected.  Ireland 
would  be  a  profitable  customer  of  this  country,  far  more  so  than  countries  far 
away  whose  trade  we  are  eager  too  get.  Ireland  occupies  a  very  advantageous 
position  in  the  highway  of  commerce,  a  position  similar  to  that  of  important 
business  corners  in  the  center  of  city  life. 

Ireland  free  would  be  a  country  of  25,000,000  to  30,000,000,  prosperous  and 
thriving,  and  of  great  potential  value  to  America. 

The  question  is  asked,  Would  we  go  to  war  with  England  to  free  Ireland? 
That  is  not  a  fair  or  honest  question.  That  question  is  not  now  before  ua 
*  That  question  was  settled  when  we  went  into  the  war  for  democracy  and  the 
rights  of  small  nations,  and  when  England  accepted  our  aid  with  that  declara- 
tion sent  out  to  the  world.  To  keep  faith  with  our  soldiers  dead  in  France  and 
Planders  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  keep  faith  with  the  crippled  and 
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maimed,  to  keep  faith  with  weeping  mothers  and  sad  firesides  of  America,  that 
is  the  question  now  confronting  us.  AVe  asli  you  to  save  American  honor. 
It  is  not  America,  but  England,  that  would  go  to  war  should  you  decide  to 
preserve  the  ftdth.    England  will  not  dare  do  it 


No.  22. 


Address  of  Mb.  Shaemas  O'Sheel,  Rkpbesenting  the  Wiluaji  Psabse  Bbanch 
OF  the  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom  and  the  William  Roonet  Societt,  Both 
OF  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators  of  the  committee,  within  recent  months  not  only 
have  I  been  made  aware  of  the  sentiments  of  the  two  sodties  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  here,  but,  having  addressed  46  audiences  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire,  I  have 
felt 'the  pulse  of  thousands  of  American  citizens,  and  I  am  convinced  that  in  the 
two  thoughts  which  are  all  I  shall  try  to  present  to  you  I  correctly  represent 
very  widespread  and  deeply  felt  convictions. 

In  the  first  place,  Americans  of  Irish  blood  oppose  any  such  league  of  nations 
as  here  proposed  far  more  vehemently  from  a  purely  American  standpoint  than 
from  any  thought  for  Ireland.  A  fact  which  is  proved  by  the  earnest  and 
thoroughgoing  approval  which  every  audience  I  have  addressed  has  expressed 
when  I  said  that  if  Irish-Americans  were  to  be  offered  the  bribe  of  immediate 
liberation  of  Ireland,  with  the  repayment  to  Ireland  of  every  penny  ever 
drained  out  of  her  by  England  as  the  price  of  their  support  of  a  league  whidi 
would  infringe  American  rights,  there  would  not  be  a  man  or  woman  of  all 
the  millions  of  them  who  would  consider  the  proposition  for  a  miniite. 

The  other  thought  is  this :  Two  or  three  Senators  have  asserted  that  Ireland's 
real  hope  for  liberation  must  be  found  in  paragraph  2  of  Article  XI  of  the 
present  league-of -nations  covenant,  which  reads : 

"It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  fundamental  right  of  each  member  of  the 
league  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  assembly  or  of  the  council  any  circum- 
stance whatever  affecting  international  relations  which  threatens  to  disturb 
either  the  peace  or  the  good  understanding  between,  nations  upon  which  peace 
depends." 

The  idea  advanced  is-  that  under  this  paragraph  a  member  of  the  league 
might  befriend  Ireland  by  bringing  its  condition  under  military  rule  to  the 
attention  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  league.  That  is  undoubtedly  true- 
so  true  that  the  English  authors  of  the  league  covenant  have  guarded  against 
it  by  a  paragraph  which  I  think  has  not  yet  been  noticed  to-day,  paragraph  7 
of  Article  XV,  as  follows : 

'*  If  the  dispute  between  the  parties  is  claimed  by  one  of  them  and  is  found 
by  the  council  to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which  by  international  law  is  solely 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  that  party  the  council  shall  so  report  and 
shall  make  no  recommendations  as  to  its  settlement" 

It  has  been  proved  here  to-day  beyond  even  the  attempt  to  question  that  the 
case  of  Ireland  is  not  a  domestic  matter,  but  under  all  international  law  an 
international  matter ;  but  that  is  not  the  point ;  the  point  Is  that  the  council  shall 
decide  whether  they  will  conidder  and  promulgate  it  as  a  domestic  or  an  inter- 
national matter.  If  they  decide  that  it  is  domestic,  that  is  the  end.  If  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  being  slaughtered  and  the  American  people  were  aflame 
to  help  them,  our  Government  could  not  even  protest  further  after  the  council 
shall  have  decided  that  massacre  of  the  Irish  people  is  an  English  domestic 
concern.  Surely  it  will  be  said  the  American  members  of  council  and  assembly 
would  never  in  such  circumstances  agree  to  such  an  Interpretation,  but  if  they 
did  not  and  all  others  did,  there  being  no  unanimous  decision,  surely  the 
majority  decision  would  necessarily  prevail  to  the  extent  of  estoppng  all  action 
by  the  leage  or  its  members. 

"And  the  final  point  to  consider  is  that  this  paragraph  was  not  in  the  original 
draft  of  the  league  mnde  public  in  February,  but  added  entirely  anew  in  the 
revised  draft — ^purposely,  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  purposely  to  further  safe- 
guard England  against  American  sympathy  for  Ireland  being  expressed 
tiirough  the  league.    I  thank  you." 
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No.  28. 

Statement  or  R.  E.  O'Malley,  or  Kansas  Oitt,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  here  as  the  authorized  representative  of  the  Irish- Ameri- 
<;an  Societies  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  having:  a  roemhership  of  more  than  5,000 
persons.  I  know  of  no  better  method  of  expressing  their  opinion  on  this  im- 
portant question  than  to  file  with  you  a  set  of  resolutions  adopted  at  the  thirty- 
second  annual  picnic  of  the  Irish- American  Societies,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  held 
in  Fairmont  Park  on  Sunday,  August  17. 

The  majority  of  the  people  I  represent  are  American  bom  and  of  Irish 
ancestry. 

In  addition  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  resolutions  filed  herewith,  I 
think  I  can  say  without  fear  of  truthful  contradiction  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  my  community  are  opposed  to  the  document  known  as  the 
League  of  Nations  nnd  opposed  to  any  document  that  might  involve  this  Nation 
in  entangling  alliances. 

(The  resolutions  referred  to  follow:) 
Whereas  there  is  now  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  that  body's 
ratification  or  rejection  an  Instrument  known  as  the  league  of  nations 
covenant;  and 
Whereas,  article  3  of  said  covenant  gives  the  British  six  votes  in  the  league's 
assembly  to  America's  one,  even  in  passing  on  America's  questions.  We, 
with  a  hundred  million  population,  are  given  only  the  same  voting  power  as 
the  negro  Republic  of  Liberia  in  Africa,  the  nondescript  kingdom  of  Hedjas 
In  Asia,  and  the  semlsavage  island  of  Hayti  in  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  and 
Whereas  under  article  8  the  representatives  of  foreign  nations  advise  us 
what  size  fleet  and  army  America  should  have;  and,  once  the  size  is  agreed 
on,  it  can  never  be  increased  except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  those  for- 
eign nations:  and 
Whereas  article  10  binds  us  to  make  war  for  monarchies  against  smaller  na- 
tions seeking  freedom  from  imperialism,  militarism  and  tyranny,  should 
any  one  of  said  smaller  nations  In  its  struggle  for  freedom  receive  help  from 
outside  sources  such  as  was  given  our  own  l)eloved  country  by  Prance  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  such  as  we  gave  the  Republic  of  Cuba  In  its  struggle 
for  freedom  from  the  horrible  atrocities  inflicted  on  it  by  the  Spanish  King- 
dom. Under  article  10  we  are  bound  if  China  should  ever  attempt  to  recover 
Shantung,  which  is  under  the  peace  treaty  given  to  Japan,  to  wage  war 
against  a  friendly  people,  who  have  patterned  their  Government  after  our 
own,  in  the  interest  of  a  pagan  monarchy.  Likewise,  should  the  recently 
formed  Irish  republic  resist  further  misrule  by  Britain  and  outside  aid 
is  given  her,  we  as  Americans  are  compelled  to  send  our  boys  across  the 
seas  to  fight  a  people  struggling  for  freedom  from  oppression,  a  people  that 
in  America's  struggle  against  the  same  nation  that  is  now  the  oppressor  of 
.  the  Irish  race  gave  their  encouragement,  sympathy,  men  and  a  sum  of 
$300,000,  a  large  sum  indeed  at  that  time,  for  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence; Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Irish-American  societies  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  gathered 
at  their  thirty-first  annual  picnic,  held  at  Falrmount  Park,  Sunday,  August  17, 
1919,  gratefully  acknowledge  the  patriotic  service  Senator  James  A.  Reed 
is  rendering  our  country  in  his  able  and  courageous  opposition  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  this  measure  and  respectfully  urge  Senator  Selden  P. 
Spencer  to  Join  with  Senator  Reed  in  an  unrelenting  effort  to  prevent  this 
shameful  abdication  of  this  Nation's  sovereignty  and  this  unwarranted  attempt 
to  make  Great  Britain  a  super-state  with  six  votes,  while  out  great  Republic, 
which  is  and  should  remain  the  leading  Nation  of  the  world,  is  ranked  along- 
side the  petty  kingdoms  and  barbaric  nations  of  the  world.    Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  most  heartily  approve  the  Mason  resolution  appropriating 
necessary  funds  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  diplomatic  repre- 
sentation to  the  republic  of  Ireland  and  that  copies  of  these  resolutions  be 
forwarded  by  the  chairman  of  this  gathering  to  the  distinguished  Senators 
mentioned  herein  and  to  the  Hon.  William  T.  Bland,  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  this  district ;  also  to  the  press  of  the  State. 
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No.  24. 

Unanimously  Adopteii  by  the  Delegates  to  the  Central  Labor  Union  of 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  13,  1919. 

Presented  by  William  J.  Boyle  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Resolved^  That  this  Central  Labor  Union,  representing  upward  of  300,000 
workmen,  record  Its  protest  against  the  adoption  by  the  United  States  of  the 
league  of  nations  as  at  present  constituted.  It  has  even  been  the  policy  of 
America  to  encourage  democracy  everywhere  and  It  Is  unthinkable  that  we 
should  now  array  ourselves  on  the  side  of  autocracy  by  agreeing  to  article  10  of 
the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations,  which  would  compel  us  to  aid  In  keeping 
millions  of  the  people  of  the  world  in  perpetual  bondage.  We  abhor  the 
thought  that  any  group  of  men  other  than  Americans  be  empowered  to  dictate 
our  policies  In  peace  or  war.  Our  slogan  Is,  "  America  first,"  and  we  especially 
approve  that  part  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  delegates  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  convention  held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  9-30,  1919, 
which  declares,  "That  nothing  in  the  league  of  nations  con  be  construed  as 
in  any  way  Interfering  with  tne  freedom  of  Ireland  as  recognized  by  the  vote 
of  this  covention." 

No.  25. 

Statement  of  Edward  F.  McSweeney,  of  Boston,  Member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Irish  Victory  Fund  and  National  Officer  Friends 
OF  Irish  Freedom. 

« 

As  I  have  stated  in  a  series  of  articles  published  by  the  Boston  American, 
the  desperate  need  of  civilization  today  Is  peace — from  armed  strife;  from 
capitalistic  oppression ;  from  industrial  terrorism ;  to  get  the  world  back  to  a 
semblance  of  brotherhood  between  men.  Above  all,  the  Amerlcon  people  want 
peace  with  honor.  Only  two  years  ago  a  presidential  election  was  won  on  the 
slogan  that  "  He  kept  us  out  of  war."  At  that  time  Belgium  had  been  occupied 
for  more  than  three  years;  the  richest  parts  of  France  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Germans  and  the  allied  enemy  was  irresistibly  pushing  forward  to  control 
of  the  channel  ports;  England  was  threatened  with  Invatlon  and  starvation. 
For  three  years  and  three  months  the  world  was  ringing  with  stories  of  atroci- 
ties, outrages,  barbarism;  yet  the  American  people  were  so  opposed  to  war 
that  even  with  all  the  facts  before  them  they  decided  the  choice  of  the  greatest 
officer  In  the  world  on  the  antiwar  issue. 

At  this  time  the  German  plans  for  world  control  were  substantially  consum- 
mated, the  Teutonic  dream  of  centuries  was  about  to  come  true.  From  Berlin 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  the  Central  Powers  were  practically  in  mastery,  and  with 
the  ultimate  victory  which  was  admitted  unless  America  intervened,  Germany 
would  retain  its  control  over  South  Africa,  which,  with  Siberia,  will  in  another 
generation  be  the  source  of  the  world's  food  supply. 

The  imminent  collapse  of  Russia  assured  German- control  of  the  wealth  of 
food  and  minerals  of  Siberia  and  the  other  undeveloped  parts  of  the  former 
dominion  of  the  Romanoff 

GERMANS    fought    WITHOUT   PRETENSE. 

Moreover,  there  was  no  German  pretense  about  the  rights  of  small  people, 
self-determination,  freedom,  or  democracy. 

German  control  was  autocracy,  based  on  the  power  of  might  over  right. 

When  the  presidential  campaign  was  held  In  1916  this  was  the  exact  situation 
in  Europe,  yet  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  the  United  States  voted  to  reelect 
the  President  who  had  asked  for  their  support  because  "  he  kept  us  out  of 
war." 

When,  in  response  to  the  urging  of  the  Allies,  the  President,  in  1917,  an- 
nounced that  American  intervention  was  necessary,  he  laid  down,  In  language 
which  seemed  divinely  inspired,  a  declaration  of  purposes  which  made  partici- 
pation seem  a  holy  cause — another  Crusade  to  save  the  world  from  sin;  to 
repeat  in  our  generation  the  story  of  the  American  Revolution.  With  purest 
altruism  and  without  hope  of  reward,  the  United  States  entered  the  war  to 
insure  for  the  world  forever  the  things  for  which  Washington  fought  and 
secured  by  American  independence. 
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The  war  was  won  by  the  intervention  of  the  United  States,  and  to-day, 
eight  months  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  national  delirium  of  joy 
shown  at  its  ending  has  not  been  justified.  The  great,  patient,  loyal  heart  of 
America  is  uneasy.  The  end  of  the  war  has  brought,  not  happiness  and  con- 
tentment,  but  doubt  and  apprehension. 

At  the  root  of  the  national  distress  is  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the 
United  States*  delegates  to  the  peace  conference  to  fulfill  the  solemn  promises 
made  to  the  nation  when  it  entered  and  won  the  war;  to  the  4,000,000  young 
men  called  into  armed  service,  75.000  of  whom  were  killed  believing  that  they  died 
for  a  high  ideal ;  and  to  the  250,000  more  or  less  permanently  maimed,  each  one 
a  living  demand  for  redemption  of  our  pledges. 

The  altruistic  and  unselfish  spirit  which  fiamed  into  action  with  the  Presi- 
dent's declarations  of  the  purposes  for  which  he  made  the  call  for  arms  has 
not  changed  in  the  slightest.  The  United  States  asks  for  nothing,  wants  nothing 
but  it  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  after  defealng  German  military  despotism 
it  is  now  asked  to  abandon  American  ideals  and  repudiate  America.  Having 
won  the  war,  the  United  States  Is  denied  the  right  to  dictate  any  vital  part  of 
the  peace  pledges  to  accept  a  monarchical  dominance,  based  on  "  navallsm."  It 
welcomed  eagerly  the  idea  of  a  league  of  nations  which  "was  In  line  with  the 
declaration  which  caused  us  to  enter  the  war,  but  as  the  facts  became  known, 
the  people  are  determined  to  repudiate  the  proposed  **  league  of  nations,"  written 
by  Lord  Cecil,  which,  in  Its  lengthy  preamble,  does  not  even  mention  or  hint  at 
"liberty,"  or  "self-determination,"  while  confirming  mastery  of  the  world  In  the 
great  powers.  At  its  beet,  the  proposed  league  of  nations  Is  a  provocation  to 
war,  and  at  Its  worst  a  buttress  of  imperialism. 

ENGLAND   BLAMED  FOR  GREAT    WAR. 

The  nation,  willing  to  make  full  allowances  for  the  necessary  give  and  take 
of  confiicting  national  interests  to  achieve  the  main  end  in  view,  has  been 
reluctantly  forced  to  believe  that  If  the  peace  conference  had  inslste<l  on  a 
peace  based  on  our  declaration  of  purposes  made  before  we  entered  the  war 
the  world  would  to-day  be  well  on  the  road  to  peace,  and  that  the  seduction 
of  American  Ideals  and  pledges  by  allied  flattery,  intrigue,  and  power  of  per- 
suasion win,  if  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  establish  with  crushing  force  the 
secret  treaty  agreements ;  regarding  which,  on  April  7,  1917,  at  I..eeds,  President 
Jowett,  of  the  Independent  labor  party  of  England,  said:  "The  world  war 
came  as  the  result  of  England's  secret  treaties." 

It  will  perpetuate  the  diplomatic  intrigiies  and  selfish  balance-of-power 
agreements  with  their  Inevitable  consequences  of  human,  racial,  and  economic 
oppression,  which  It  was  the  hope  of  the  United  States  the  war  would  remove 
forever. 

The  league  of  nations,  In  short,  will  undo  the  work  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. It  will  make  Great  Britain  supreme  in  the  world.  Under  the  pretense 
of  friendship  it  is  a  carefully  laid  and  skillfully  worked  out  plan  to  retain, 
hamper,  and  dwarf  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  progress  to  its  manifest 
destiny  to  be  the  leading  commercial  nation  of  the  world,  a  consummation 
urgently  to  be  desired  in  the  interest  of  civilization,  because  the  history  of  the 
United  States  has  proved  that  its  progress  has  ever  been  accompanied  by  a 
willingness  to  give  equal  freedom  to  all,  as  opposed  to  the  repressive  and  arro- 
gant overlordshlp  which  has  been  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  British 
control,  which  for  centuries  has  made  it  a  definite  policy  to  cripple  or  remove 
by  whatever  means  at  hand  its  business  rivals. 

It  was  British  hatred  of  colonial  progress  and  hope  to  destroy  a  potential 
commercial  rival  that  caused  the  American  Revolution. 

It  destroyed  the  commerce  of  Holland,  Spain,  and  France. 

It  has  repeatedly  tried  to  control  or  destroy  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Every  time  it  has  had  opportunity  it  has  shown  Its  hatred  of  this 
country. 

It  has  now  destroyed  Germany  and  would  again  control  this  country. 

It  went  to  war  with  China  to  force  it  to  accept  the  opium  trade,  and  then 
took  Hongkong  and  $30,000,000  Indemnity. 

TKISI^  OPPOSITION  TO  PACT. 

• 

The  Irish  stock  in  America  has  found  here  economic,  religious,  and  political 
freedom.  Their  first  allegiance  is  here.  They  are,  above  all,  Americans. 
Bitter  experience  for  centuries  of  the  economic,  political,  and  religious  degrada- 
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tion,  due  to  English  rule  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  variouB  processes  by 
which  Great  Britain  reaches  its  goal,  has  given  the  States  Senate  permits 
our  best  friend  among  the  nations  to  be  wronged,  stolen  its  principal  com- 
mercial district  from  China  to  be  exploited  by  Britain's  partner  in  the  Orient, 
Japan,  which  did  not  send  a  soldier  to  Europe  to  aid  the  war. 

While  the  nation  abhors  war,  there  is  a  price  which  is  too  hifi^  to  be  paid 
for  a  shameful  peace.  This  is  a  strictly  American  question,  yet  the  commonest 
defense  of  the  league  is  that  opposition  to  it  is  stirred  up  wholly  by  Irish 
hatred  of  England.  That  the  American  Irish  are  against  the  league  proposed 
is  true,  but  not  for  the  reason  given.  The  first  object  of  every  person  of  Irish 
blood  in  this  country  is  the  safety,  pro[q;>erity,  and  happiness  of  the  United 
States. 

As  they  made  the  largest  single  racial  contribution  to  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  during  the  war,  they  are  to-day  the  largest  single  racial  force 
in  the  present  struggle  to  save  America  from  the  consequences  of  the  surrender 
of  American  liberty  at  the  Paris  conference. 

APATHY  ABBOAD  BBGABDINO  IXAQVE, 

This  much  may  be  said  in  addition — if  the  persons  of  Irish  blood  in  the 
United  States,  who  accepted  without  reservation  the  President's  promises  and 
in  every  way  met  the  call  in  men,  money,  and  war  service,  not  obtruding  them- 
selves, keeping  quiet  under  a  systematized  campaign  of  falsehood  and  mis- 
representation, would  now  consent  to  remain  silent  under  the  fact  that  they 
are  under  this  proposed  league  marked  to  be  the  only  subject  white  race 
on  earth,  they  would  in  justice  forfeit  the  respect  of  all  men — ^worse  than 
this — they  would  lose  their  self-respect,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  an 
automatic  discrimination  against  themselves  in  every  field  of  human  activities. 
As  Americans  first,  however,  they  put  the  United  States  first.  When  its  liberty 
and  future  are  safeguarded,  Ireland  will  incidentally  be  benefited,  because 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  principle  involved. 

The  astounding  fact  Is  that  the  United  States  Is  the  only  Nation  where  the 
league  of  nations  is  taken  seriously.  The  apathy  concerning  it  among  the  allied 
nations  Is  because  It  Is  known  to  be  what  it  actually  is :  A  British  plan  to  get 
dominance  over  the  United  States,  which  the  other  nations  are  satisfied  to  let 
happen,  while  each  (with  the  exception  of  Italy),  shares  In  the  division  of  loot 
parceled  out  In  secret  treaties  made  during  the  war,  and  confirmed  in  Lord 
Cecirs  league  of  nations. 

As  the  creditor  Nation  of  the  world,  the  only  one  with  no  ax  to  grind,  the 
United  States  was  In  a  position  to  command  compliance  In  the  peace  negotiations 
with  the  ideal  which  forced  It  Into  the  war.  At  the  beginning  every  wish  was 
compiled  with.  When  President  Wilson  proposed  the  ridiculous  conference  In  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Russian  Reds,  the  conference  smiled,  shrugged  its 
diplomatic  shoulders,  and  consented,  whereupon  Mr.  Wilson  appointed  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  the  Rev.  Herron,  whose  peculiar  notions  re- 
garding marriage  and  other  long-observed  American  Ideals  are,  to  say  the  least, 
liberal.  Inasmuch  as  the  Nation  has  since  the  war  become  familiar  with  the 
Herron  type  of  Internationalists,  who  have  come  into  prominence  and  power.  It 
loyally  gagged  hard  and  swallowed.  The  Prince's  Island  conference,  as  the  wise 
ones  who  voted  for  It  expected,  never  was  held. 

EUROPEAN  **  GRATITUDE  "  PATHETIC, 

The  gratitude  of  the  people  of  the  European  nations  to  the  United  States  as 
represented  In  its  Chief  Executive  was  pathetic.  They  believed  that  he  was  the 
magic  worker — they  wanted  and  expected  him  to  give  to  them  peace,  three  meals 
a  day,  and  a  roof  over  their  head,  and  got  a  Pandora's  box,  from  which  the 
colony  of  mischiefs  is  escaping  despite  the  assurance  that  It  would  remain  closed. 
The  world,  and  the  United  States  in  particular,  is  beginning  to  realize  what 
Wellington  meant  when  he  said  after  Waterloo:  "There  is  only  one  thing  worse 
than  defeat — vlctorj\" 

France  has  so  little  confidence  in  the  league,  as  a  power  to  restrain  war,  that 
it  insisted  on  and  obtained  a  separate  defensive  alliance  with  the  United  States. 

In  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  August  8  the  premier  said  that  the 
league  offered  Belgium  so  little  guaranty  of  peace  that  it  forces  that  nation  to 
look  to  its  own  defense.  Italy,  which  alone  has  been  denied  its  secret-treaty  loot, 
is  defiant  and  resentful. 
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When  the  league  was  presented  to  the  British  Parliament,  its  reception, 
according  to  the  London  press,  was  derisive  laughter,  the  joke  being  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States.    It  was  naturally  not  opposed. 

The  King  of  England  imid  un precedent* hI  honor  to  Lloyd-George  on  his  home- 
coming from  Paris  because  of  his  diplomatic  victories  for  Britain,  and  well  he 
might.  While  the  power  of  everj*  other  monarchy  has  been  lessenetl,  where  not 
abolished,  Great  Britain  is  in  political  control  of  every  third  human  being  on 
earth,  and  is  absolute  on  the  seas ;  its  only  formidable  European  rival  is  out  of 
the  way ;  it  has  only  one  real  business  competitor  left — the  United  States, 
which  it  obviously  proix)ses  to  subdue  by  the  arts  in  which  it  has  no  peer — 
diplomatic  finesse,  flattery,  deception.  Intrigue. 

To  accomplish  this  end  a  campaign  of  British  misrepresentation  has  been 
permitted  to  be  carried  on  in  this  country  and  in  South  America,  in  which 
country  it  is  designed  to  stifle,  obstruct,  ond  control  the  competition  of  the 
Unlte<l  States.  In  the  United  States  it  has  largely  been  directed  to  isolate  the 
Irish  question  from  the  other  questions  of  British  imperial  policy  In  their  rela- 
tion to  American  interests  to  force  it  forward  as  matter  peculiar  to  the  Irish 
and  by  Invoicing  religious,  racial,  and  personal  passions,  in  the  intensity  of  the 
controversy,  to  sidetrack  discussion  of  matters  of  vital  interest. 

Decided  on  merit,  there  can  be  no  permanent  union  between  the  government 
theories  of  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  is  the  marriage  of  the  serpent 
and  the  dove,  doomed  in  advance  to  disaster. 

"  MILITARISM  "    AND    "  NAVAUSM." 

There  is  no  differen(»e  to  the  future  of  liberty  b<»tween  **  militarism  "  as  repre- 
sented by  Germany  and  **  navalism,''  which  is  the  i>ower  behind  the  Govern- 
ment whose  policy  is  thus  explained  by  Lord  Thring : 

"ilie  means  by  which  the  poj^sessions  of  Great  Britain  were  acquired  have 
been  various  as  the  possessions  themselves.  Wliat  is  the  link  which  fastens 
eacli  of  these  possessions  to  the  mother  country?  The  inherent  and  indestructi- 
ble right  to  exercise  imiwrlal  powers:  in  other  words,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Queen  and  the  British  Parliament.  What,  again,  is  the  common  bond  of  union 
between  these  vast  colonial  possessions,  dlfTering  in  laws,  in  religion,  and  in 
the  character  of  the  population?  The  same  answer  must  be  given,  namely,  the 
sovereignty  of  Great  Britain.  The  mode  in  which  the  mati*rials  composing  the 
British  Empire  have  been  cemented  together  Is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  man- 
ner of  the  construction  of  the  American  Union.  In  the  case  of  the  American 
Union  independent  States  voluntarily  relinquisheed  a  portion  of  their  sover- 
eignty to  secure  national  unity,  and  intruste<l  the  guardiansliip  of  that  unity  to 
a  representative  body  chosen  by  themselves.'* 

While  Lord  Thring  is  in  error  in  his  conception  of  the  "  guardianship  "  of 
American  sovereignty,  which  reposes  in  the  people  alone,  he  draws  a  correct 
picture  of  the  power  of  British  sovereignty,  the  exact  opiK>site  of  the  purposes 
of  which  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  With  "  militarism  "  temporarily 
defeated,  inevitably  to  grow  again  if  the  league  of  nations  is  approved  by  the 
United  States,  the  present  fight  is  on  "  navalism,*'  the  present  and  future 
menace  of  world  peace. 

HOW   KNOLAND  HAS  DOMINATKD  THE   WOHU). 

With  the  exception  of  one  decade  in  the  nineteenth  century,  about  the  fifties, 
when  the  Unitetl  States  awakened  and  took  the  control  of  the  seas,  only  to 
relinquish  it  again  with  the  coming  of  the  Civil  War,  England,  by  the  power 
of  her  navy,  has  absolutely  dominated  the  world. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  in  November,  1918,  the  United  States  had  a 
quarter  of  a  million  more  soldiers  In  France  than  Great  Britain,  the  balance  of 
British  soldiers  necessary  to  equalize  the  number  of  United  States  forces  at  the 
front  having  been  diverted  to  police  duty  in  Egypt,  India,  and  Ireland. 

The  British  Navy  was  strengthened  constantly  during  the  war.  The  United 
States  was  permitted  to  build  a  merchant  marine,  but  without  freedom  of  the 
seas,  which  was  not  even  brought  up  for  discussion  at  Paris.  England  retains 
the  power  over  the  United  States  that  it  has  exercised  for  a  generation  to 
control  rates,  freights,  sailings,  and  ports,  which  leaves  this  country  in  com- 
mercial bondage  to  It.  As  a  result  the  workingmen  of  the  United  States  are  Id 
Imminent  danger  of  being  unemployed  for  four  months  of  each  year, 
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Secretary  Lansing  made  two  statements  in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  Justify  the 
defeat  of  the  league  of  nations  as  being  Inimical  to  the  future  of  American 
commerce. 

One  was  that  the  **  freedom  of  the  seas  was  not  discussed."  While  it  later 
appeared  in  President  Wilson's  belated  submission  of  his  draft  that  a  weak  and 
innocuous  mention  was  made  of  this  subject,  it  did  not  even  skim  the  surface 
of  "  navalism,"  the  real  menace  of  world  peace.  And  the  other,  that  the  secret 
treaty  between  England  and  Japan,  by  which  England  gave  something  she  did 
not  own  to  a  nation  which  had  no  right  to  receive  it,  was  known  before  the 
terms  of  the  peace  treaty  were  decided,  and  objection  was  made  against  it  t» 
Mr.  Wilson,  without  effect,  by  himself  and  his  colleagues. 

When  the  nation  contrasts  the  verbal  chastisement  which  Mr.  Wilson  gave 
Italy  over  the  Flume  claims,  largely  of  academic  Interest  to  this  country,  with 
his  concealment  and  final  Indorsement,  against  the  advice  of  his  colleagues,  of 
the  pro-Engllsh-antl-American  antlhonor  and  decency  Shantung  deal.  It  most 
be  admitted  that  the  American  people  have  shown  wonderful  patience,  although 
there  is  little  doubt  of  their  resentment  and  determined  opposition,  which  will 
be  shown  in  the  final  action  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  President  has  decided,  however,  that  the  league  must  go  through,  what- 
ever hnppens,  and,  with  his  marvelous  skill  In  phrasing,  dragged  Into  his  ad- 
dress to  Congress  on  the  "  cost  of  living  "  an  appeal  to  wage  earners  to  come 
to  his  assistance.  Before  doing  this,  workmen  and  manufacturers  should  con- 
sider the  consequences  to  themselves,  their  families,  and  the  Nation. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  said  that  the  control  of  shipping  meant  control  of  world 
trade,  and  this  meant  control  of  the  world. 

For  more  than  20  years  the  need  of  a  foreign  market  for  the  surplus  products 
of  the  United  States  has  been  manifest.  To  facilitate  access  to  the  trade  of  the 
Orient  and  the  Far  East,  which  is  thrown  away  by  the  Shantung  steal,  President 
Roosevelt  built  the  Panama  Canal  to  offset  the  advantages  to  British  shipping 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  When  It  was  completed,  an  advantage  to  American  ships 
using  it  was  given  by  law.  This  displeased  Great  Britain,  which  protested  with- 
out effect  until  the  Democratic  administration  came  Into  power  In  1913,  when, 
in  violation  of  campaign  promises,  the  law  was  repealed. 

Britain  was  not  only  mistress  of  the  seas,  but  could  and  did  control  advCTS^ 
the  Internal  policies  of  this  country  designed  to  encourage  and  extend  our  sea 
power. 

Under  Improved  methods  of  production,  tremendously  stimulated  by  the  war. 
the  workers  of  the  United  States  can  produce  In  eight  months  all  that  the  coun- 
try can  consume  In  a  year.  The  solution  of  unemployment  and  Its  accompanying 
evils  Is  In  disposing  of  our  surplus  products  of  manufacture  in  the  open  markets 
of  the  world.  The  neglect,  as  admitted  by  Secretary  Lansing,  even  to  discuss  at 
Paris  the  matter  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  is  unexplalnable,  when  we  realize 
that  In  a  United  States  Senate  Investigation  held  In  1913,  recorded  in  several 
volumes  of  testimony,  It  was  conclusively  demonstrated,  and  admitted  by  the . 
representatives  of  the  Shipping  Trust,  that  under  trust  methods  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  United  States  before  the  war  to  build  or  maintain  a  merchant 
marine. 

HOW   FOBEIONEBS   HFT   BOSTON    PORT. 

A  small  body  of  foreigners  sitting  in  an  office  In  London  could,  and  did,  not 
only  determine  the  price  and  character  of  American  freight,  but  could  determine 
and  limit  the  ports  In  America  from  which  freight  and  passengers  could  be  sent 
Means  were  provided  where  competition  by  independent  American  transportation 
companies  was  made  Impossible.  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  were 
forced  to  build  and  maintain  expensive  marine  terminals,  the  use  of  which  the 
Shipping  Trust  received  free,  while  the  alien  ships  receiving  these  favors  had 
to  pay  for  similar  facilities  In  their  home  ports. 

This  was  possible  only  because  It  was  within  the  power  of  the  Shipping  Trust 
to  close  to  forelgrn  trade  any  one  of  these  ports  refusing  to  comply  with  its 
demands. 

Neglect  of  the  United  States  after  the  Civil  War  to  maintain  its  sea  strength 
left  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  war  with  its  merchant  marine  only  two- 
fifths  what  It  was  in  1855  and  substantially  the  same  tonnage  as  the  United 
States  had  in  1810. 

Under  Shipping  Trust  control  exports  of  the  United  States  were  restricted 
largely  to  the  food  and  raw  materials  which  E^urope  could  not  get  along  without 
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As  a  result  of  this  control,  the  price  of  products,  such  as  cotton,  copper,  pot- 
ash, food,  meat,  and  grains  was  in  most  cases  dominated  in  England,  and  In 
9oroe  combinations  by  England  and  Germany  together. 

ENGLAND  FLOUTS  AMERICAN  BIOHTH. 

During  the  war  England  contemptuously  disregarded  and  opposed  our  busi- 
ness rights.  It  held  up  our  ships  dealing  with  neutral  nations,  blacklisted  and 
confiscated  our  products,  and  refused  to  permit  our  doing  business  with 
neutral  countries,  while  it  sold  the  same  kind  of  goods  to  these  neutrals. 
In  its  effort  to  get  control  of  trade  formerly  done  by  Germany  It  shut  us  out 
of  South  America.  When  our  progressive  manufacturers  attempted  to  bulld> 
up  the  dye  industry  it  put  embargoes  on  exports  to  the  United  States  of  log 
wood  and  barks  from  Central  America — all  this  through  its  control  of  tho 
seas. 

Cotton  grown  in  the  Southern  States  was  sold  by  English  middlemen  to* 
continental  European  manufacturers  at  a  lower  price  tlian  the  same  cotton 
could  be  bought  by  cotton  manufacturers  In  New  England.    Of  eighteen  mil- 
lions* worth  of  manufactured  cottons  imported  Into  Argentina  the  year  before- 
the  war,  the  United  States,  the  greatest  producer  of  raw  cotton  in  the  world., 
sold  but  $300,000  worth. 

One  can  not  read  a  dally  pap<er  without  seeing  various  items  which  indicate 
that  England  has  her  finger  in  every  business  pie  in  ail  corners  of  the  world. 

Further,  nothing  In  the  league  of  nations  prevents — in  fact,  it  encourages — 
the  right  of  England  and  Japan  to  prefer  each  other  In  their  re8|)pctive  Cf>lonies 
and  thus  automatically  to  discriminate  against  the  products  of  the  UnlttMl 
States. 

Nothing  In  the  league  regulates  or  prevents  shipping  arrangements  to  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  create  lower  rates  for  Japanese  and  British  shipping  than 
for  United  States  commerce. 

ANOTHKB  BLOW  TO  AMEBK  AN  TRADE. 

In  June,  1916,  there  was  held  at  Paris  an  "  economic  alliance  "  of  the  Entente 
rowers,  whirh.  while  the  purposes  were  disguised,  was  actually  designed  to  sub- 
stitute a  system  of  trade  preferences  for  the  most-favored-nation  relation  upon 
which  the  commercial  Intercourse  of  Europe  and  America  rested  before  the  war. 

It  was  openly  stated  at  this  Paris  conference  that  this  would  operate  against 
the  competition  of  the  United  States,  and  carry  its  commerce  below  normal 
equity  In  world  commerce. 

The  feeling  of  the  British  shipping  interest  toward  the  United  States  was 
expressed  in  the  following  quotation  under  date  of  August  10.  1916,  from  Fair- 
play,  the  leading  journal  devoted  to  shipping  finance  in  England : 

"America  so  far  has  evaded  the  fight,  but  she  Is  bound  to  recognize  two 
things  (apart  from  the  fact  that  we  are  not  out  to  be  beaten)  :  Firstly,  that  the 
nations  who  win  this  war,  whether  they  be  the  Allies  or  the  Central  Powers, 
will  not  be  in  a  temper  to  stand  any  nonsense  from  any  neutrals;  that  the  win- 
ning combatant  countries  will  represent  the  main  armed  forces  of  the  world, 
and  that  no  one  else  will  be  In  the  running.  Secondly,  America  will  appreciate 
that  the  Allies,  pace  Mr.  Asquith,  do  Intend,  where  It  pays  them  to  do  so,  to  put 
up  a  tariff  wall  between  themselves  and  neutrals.  They  mean  to  restore  them- 
selves and  to  become  self-supporting — at  some  expense  it  may  be  while  the 
operation  lasts,  but  certainly  not  for  the  benefit  of  neutrals.  And  If  this  be  so, 
then  America  has  perhaps  a  somewhat  awkwardly  restricted  market  She  has 
already  experienced  the  pleasure  of  a  Chinese  boycott,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
war  she  will  be  facing  as  a  competitor  a  Japan  which  economically,  financially, 
and  by  treaty  is  a  vastly  different  proposition  from  the  Nation  which  could  be 
openly  flouted  over  California  Issues  a  few  years  back." 

WRITTEN  Al-TER  SECRET  PACT  WITH  JAPAN. 

The  fact  that  this  friendly  comment  was  written  shortly  after  the  secret 
treaty  between  Japan  and  England  was  made  is  so  significant  that  comment  is 
not  necessary. 

In  January,  1917,  at  the  very  time  when  Balfour  and  Vlvlonl  were  In  the 
United  States  pleading  with  President  Wilson  for  American  Intervention,  a 
great  convention  was  being  held  at  Pittsburgh  by  the  United  States  National 
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Foreign  Trade  Council,  at  which  1,000  delegates  from  the  largest  buslneas 
concerns  In  the  United  States  were  protesting  against  the  action  of  the  Parte 
Alliance  and  devising  methods  to  avert  Its  threatened  consequences. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  growth  in  United  States  exports  daring  the 
war  is  a  healthy  indication  of  progress  and  that  we  are  on  a  firm  foreign-trade 
basis.  It  is,  in  fact,  quite  the  contrary,  because  this  Increase  has  been  brought 
about  almost  wholly  by  the  export  of  war  needs,  which  substantially  ceased 
with  the  war.  Our  trade  balance  during  the  war  on  a  peace  basis  went  steadily 
downward.  We  gained  money  during  the  last  Ave  years  in  our  foreign  trade, 
but  not  business. 

Nothing  practical  has  been  done  by  the  United  States  Government  to  stabilise 
our  foreign  commerce,  and  the  league  of  nations  threatens  it  with  paralysis. 

A  most  important  but  little  considered  factor  in  British  plans  is  its  control 
of  the  mechanics  of  news  distribution.  Through  this  power  it  could  and  did 
during  the  war  refuse  to  neutral  nations  the  right  to  communicate  with  each 
other  on  their  strictly  neutral  business  and  personal  matters.  Before  the  war 
merchants  in  the  United  States  complained  repeatedly  of  Interference  with 
their  mail  and  cables. 


S0-CALTJ:D  "  LTBI-JITY  "  MEANINGLESS. 

While  the  world  is  compelled  to  get  the  consent  of  any  one  notion  to  sail  the 
aeas  or  freely  to  communicate  with  each  other,  the  liberty  for  which  the  war  was 
won  is  a  meaningless  word.  Under  date  of  August  8,  1919,  the  United  States 
Foreign  Trade  Council  announces  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  take  up 
the  matter  of  American  systems  of  cables  and  wireless.  Present  conditions  are 
flescribed  as  "  Intolerable." 

Any  nation  that,  in  addition  to  contiol  of  the  seas  (whi<'h  (Jrent  Britain  has 
under  the  league)  can  dominate'  the  world's  food  supply  of  the  earth,  is  double 
master  of  the  worhl's  destiny.  In  1912  James  J.  Hill  culled  attention  to  the 
progressive  diminution  in  food  production  of  the  United  States,  and  looking 
ahead  not  for  a  year,  but  :i  generation,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  Unlte«l 
States  and  Canada  are  fast  getting  in  a  position  where  they  will  not  bo  much 
more  than  able  to  feed  themselves.  Tlie  same  conditions  apply  in  South 
America  and  Australia.  If  the  peace  treaty  and  league  are  approve<l,  Plngland. 
which  can  not  produce  within  its  own  Island  boundaries  food  enough  to  supply 
it  for  more  than  two  months  in  the  year,  Is  In  control  of  the  future  food  supply 
of  the  world. 

When  the  attempt  was  made  by  ('ecil  Rhodes  to  reduce  the  Boer  Republic  to 
vassalage  to  Great  Britain,  afterwards  successful,  after  one  of  the  most 
iniquitous  wars  In  the  world's  history,  he  openly  declared  it  his  ultimate 
purpose  to  paint  the  map  of  the  world  red.  and  as  the  first  step  to  run  a  railroad 
line  from  Cairo  to  the  cape. 

The  treaty  of  peace  has  actually  painted  Africa  red.  and  it  Is  important  for 
us  in  this  country  to  know  that  in  Africa  there  has  been  tumerl  over  to  England 
one  of  the  largest  potential  food  areas  left  in  the  world,  and  American  assist- 
ance is  also  being  exerted  to  place  Siberia,  the  second  largest  potential  unused 
food-supply  area  in  the  world  under  the  control  of  Great  Britain. 

WHEN  BBmSH   ATTITUDE  WILL  CHANGE. 

A  Great  Britain  freed  from  dependence  on  the  food  supply  of  the  United 
States  will  be  a  vastly  different  nation  to  deal  with  than  a  Great  Britain  which 
would  starve  without  us.  ^,        ^  ^^ 

Since  the  war  the  United  States  has  become  the  creditor  nation  of  the  world. 
If  we  gauge  correctly  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  country  we  are  safe 
in  assuming  that  the  tremen<lou8  debts  due  the  United  States  by  the  rest  of 
the  world  will  not  be  used  as  a  source  of  exploitation,  coercion,  or  oppressioa. 
but  since  we  are  in  the  dominant  financial  position  by  virtue  of  our  national 
resources,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  shall  permit  injustice  to  be  done  the  people 
of  our  country  by  allowing  British  fhianclal  manipulation  to  neutralize  this 
sltimtion  adversely  to  our  national  interest.  w  i,  ^# 

England  has  a  floating  debt  of  twenty-seven  billions,  eight  and  a  JJjlf  of 
which  comes  due  this  year.  There  is  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  United  Stttes 
of  more  than  four  billions.  On  the  ordinary  basis  of  business  England  is  to-dty 
bankrupt,  with  Internal,  economic  conditions  making  It  worse. 
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There  are  signs  and  portents  of  a  secret  campaign  now  beginning,  wliich  has 
for  its  object  the  purpose  of  repudiating  not  only  the  interest,  but  the  principal, 
of  the  United  States  war  loans.  It  may  be  that  somehing  of  this  nature  must 
be  agreed  to  by  the  United  States  to  save  the  world,  but  whatever  action  is 
talcen  must  not  be  to  restore  England's  lost  financial  leadership,  but  equally  to 
sustain  the  credit  and  economic  security  of  all  nations  alike.  Only  a  rigid  in- 
quiry by  the  CJongress  into  these  questions,  and  especially  as  to  the  process  by 
which  the  exchange  value  of  the  pound  sterling  is  being  maintained  at  what 
many  believe  to  be  an  artificial  ratio,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  will 
enable  the  people  to  deal  fairly  with  debtor-nations,  ahd  in  the  real  spirit  of 
world  peace  determine  the  problems  and  resi)onsIbllitles  of  the  position  of  the 
United  States  as  a  creditor  for  the  world. 


<*  rwnvki     n^Y<v«>   ** 


l£AT  CIX>SR  FAB  EASTBRIT   "  OPKN   DOOB. 

Aside  from  the  humiliating  betrayal  of  China,  our  best  friend  and  most 
powerful  potential  partner  among  the  nations,  in  its  sacrifice  to  the  commercial 
ambition  of  England*s  ally  and  secret  partner,  Japan,  the  people  of  the  Unite<l 
States  are  vitally  concerned  in  the  control  of  the  *'  Key  to  the  Orient  "  by  Japan 
and  England.  Hong  Kong,  tlie  other  Important  entrance  to  China,  Is  also  in 
control  of  Great  Britain,  whose  Joint  control  with  Japan  of  Klaochow  will  mean 
the  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  the  "  oiK»n  door  *'  estubli8he<l  as  a  result  of 
American  diplomacy.  It  will  give  monopoly  to  the  two  principal  competitors  of 
the  United  States  to  a  market  of  a  half  billion  i»eople.  While  the  principal 
opposition  to  the  Shantung  pact  Is  based  on  our  betrayal  of  a  friend,  lie  commer- 
cial consequences  to  America  of  approving  any  league  which  shuts  it  out  of  the 
•*  open  door  "  to  the  Orient  merits  serious  consideration. 

Other  items  might  be  added  to  this  protest.  The  tremendous  expansion  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  United  States  merchant  marine,  on  an  oil  burning  basis, 
frees  this  country  froni  the  dependence  on  English  coaling  bases  throughout 
the  world,  which  have  been  the  principal  sources  of  her  soa  strength.  The 
change  of  motor  power  from  coal  to  oil  would  have  given  opiwrtunlty,  under 
real  "  freedom  of  the  seas,"  for  the  United  States  to  compete  on  a  basis  of  equal- 
ity. British  control  of  the  oil  fuel  fields  In  Russia,  China  and  Mexico  should  be 
denied  and  these  localities  made  free  for  themselves  and  the  world. 

These  considerations  are  presented  in  the  belief  that  they  are  American  issues 
vitally  connected  with  the  discussion  regarding  the  league  of  nations,  which,  as 
proposed,  settles  every  one  of  them  adversely  to  the  United  States. 

If  America  is  true  to  hei-self  In  this  crisis,  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Senate  will  transform  and  purify  the  politics,  policies,  and  business  practices  of 
the  whole  world. 


THE  CASE  FOR  GREECE. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  hear  the  case  of  the  Greeks  at  this  time, 
whom  we  appointed  to  hear  this  morning.  The  hearing  was  un- 
avoidably postponed  and  we  will  give  them  one  hour,  which  is  as 
much  time  as  we  can  devote  to  their  hearing,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
to  finish  this  other  hearing  subsequently. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WIUIAU  S.  FELTON. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Felton,  you  reside  in  Salem,  Mass.? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Were  you  at  the  Paris  conference? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  appear  as  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  the 
Friends  of  Greece.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
a  convention  was  held  last  week  in  Washington  comprising  350  dele- 
gates from  all  over  the  country,  representing  75  cities  and  towns. 
They  gathered  in  Washington  to  express  their  views,  and  to  bring 
those  views  upon  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  Thrace  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 500,000  Americans  of  Greek  origin  and  descent  in  this 
country,  of  whom  60  per  cent  are  American  citizens. 

Interested  in  this  convention  and  represented  by  what  might  be 
called  non-Grecian  delegates  are  a.  very  large  number  of  liberty- 
loving  Americans,  who  sent  delegates  from  their  number  to  join 
with  the  Grecian- American  delegates.  This  convention  left  behind, 
authorized  to  represent  it  upon  this  occasion,  a  committee  of  four 
gentlemen,  of  which  the  chairman  is  Prof.  George  M.*  Boiling,  pro- 
fessor Greek  language  and  literature  at  the  State  University  of 
Ohio,  at  Columbus.  Prof.  Boiling  has  also  been  professor  of  com- 
parative philology  and  Sanscrit,  and  has  contributed  upon  these  sub- 
jects a  number  of  well-known  technical  articles  and  works.  Mr. 
N.  J.  Cassavetes,  director  of  the  Pan  Epirotic  Union,  organized  by 
Americans  of  northern  Epirotic  origin,  its  purpose  being  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  people  the  desire  of  the  Christian 
northern  Epirotic  populations  for  union  with  Greece.  Mr.  Cassa- 
vetes is  the  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
organization  on  Americanization.  The  third  member  of  the  com- 
mittee is  Mr.  Constantine  C  Moustakis,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  chairman 
of  the  educational  committee  for  Greek  immigration  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  fourth  member  of  the  committee  is  Paul  Demos,  a  lawyer 
of  Chicago,  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  board  of  administration  of 
the  Chicago  Law  School,  president  of  the  American  Association  of 
the  Greek  Community  of  Chicago,  and  now  chairman  of  the  Greek 
branch  of  the  Americanization  committee  in  Chicago,  formerly  sec- 
retarjr  of  the  Chicago  Liberty  loan  committee,  foreign  language 
division. 
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Before  presenting  Prof.  Boiling,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  read 
a  brief  letter,  which  I  think  will  make  its  own  appeal.  It  is  from  a 
Greek  girl  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  reads  as  follows : 

AU0U8T  24,  1919. 
Hod.  William  S.  Felton, 

Chairman  Delegation  of  the  CommiUee  of  the  Friends  of  Greece^ 

WaBhington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sib:  I  am  a  poor  little  Greek  girl,  16  yearn  old.  I  have  given  to 
United  States  all  I  had. 

My  dear  brother,  Daunis  Malfredas,  before  he  volunteered  in  the  Army,  he 
waa  with  me  in  New  York.  He  went  to  France  and  he  died  there  for  liberty. 
He  died  in  France;  he  never  came  back  to  me.  He  left  me  in  New  York  all 
alone.    He  died  for  liberty,  Justice,  and  democracy. 

Please  tell  the  Americans,  tell  the  American  women,  tell  the  American  girls 
that  lost  their  brothers  like  myself  to  help  you,  to  speak  to  our  President 
to  give  Greece  her  rights.  Please  tell  them  to  help  the  Greek  girls  and  women 
get  their  freedom  from  the  Bulgarians  and  Turka 

I  wish  I  was  a  man  to  come  and  speak  to  the  President  myself.  The  Greeks 
and  the  Greek  women  of  Thrace  they  prefer  to  die  but  not  to  go  under  the 
Bulgarians. 

Ftom  a  little  girl  that  lost  her  brother  in  the  war  for  liberty. 

EuoiNiA  Malfreda, 

New  York,  N,  Y. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  Prof.  Boil- 
ing, who  will  conduct  the  hearing  from  this  point. 

STATEMENT  OF  FBOF.  GEOBOE  H.  BOLUHG. 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Felton  has  just  read  to  you  a  very  touching  appeal,  and  he  has 
sjpoken  of  the  congress  that  has  sent  us,  and  oi  what  it  represents 
directly.  I  should  like  to  emphasize,  first  of  all,  that  it  represents 
also,  among  others,  Americans.  Their  number  it  is  impossible  to 
compute,  but  I  have  in  mind  all  those  who  recognize  the  indebtedness 
of  the  modem  world  to  ancient  Greece,  who  admire  and  love  the 
heroic  spirit  of  self -sacrifice  with  which  the  Greeks  have  thrown 
themselves  into  our  great  struggle  for  liberty  and  who  believe  that 
Greece,  under  the  leadership  of  Eleutherios  Venizelos,  is  pursuing  a 
policy  characterized  by  wisdom  and  moderation  and  conducive  to 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  above  all  as  Americans.  Our 
friendship  for  Greece  has  given  us  knowledge  of  certain  facts,  has 
enabled  us  to  gain  certain  points  of  vie^  which  are  not  accessible  to 
all  of  our  fellow  citizens.  We  desire  now  to  serve  America  by  pre- 
senting to  you  this  knowledge  and  these  points  of  view,  believing 
that  you  will  find  them  of  value  in  the  consideration  you  are  about 
to  give  to  our  treaties  with  the  Allies  of  the  Central  Powers,  Bulgaria 
and  Turkey. 

The  question  on  which  all  hinges  is  the  disposition  to  be  made  of 
Thrace,  and,  with  your  permission,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  that 
question. 

To  define  sharply  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived,  I  shall 
quote  the  pertinent  paragraph  in  the  resolution  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor King  on  August  13  and  referred  to  your  committee : 

Beaolvedt  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  in  the  treaties  of  peace  with 
Bulgaria  and  with  Turkey  western  or  Bulgarian  Thrace,  inclucUng  Adrianople, 
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to  the  line  from  Enos,  on  the  .l^;?ean  Sea.  to  Midia,  on  the  Black  Sea,  shonld  be 
awarded  to  Qreese,  proper  facilities  for  Bulgarian  commerce  to  be  reserved  at 
Salonki,  Ravalla,  and  Deleagatsh. 

The  solution  there  proposed  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
request  of  Greece  as  presented  by  Mr.  Venizelos.  In  the  peace  con- 
ference it  is  indorsed  by  the  delegates  of  Great  Britain,  of  France, 
of  Italy,  and  of  Japan.  It  had  the  support,  we  are  told,  of  the 
first  experts  attached  to  our  delegation  in  Taris.  But  the  latest 
report  is  that  our  new  experts  have  reached  other  conclusions,  so 
that  our  delegates  to  the  conference  are  now  urging,  in  opposition 
to  all  of  our  Allies,  a  very  different  settlement  of  the  question;  and 
one,  too,  which  is  open  to  the  gravest  objections. 

We  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you,  your  conmiittee,  and  the  Senate 
use  all  the  powers  intrusted  to  you  by  the  Constitution  to  secure 
such  treaties  with  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  as  shall  conform  to  the 
spirit  and  substance  of  Senator  King's  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say — and  I  know  that 
you  are  informed  on  the  subject — ^that  our  delegates  array  them- 
selves as  against  giving  Thrace  to  Greece? 

Prof.  BoLLiKO.  That,  we  understand,  is  the  only  hitch  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  that  is  correct.  That  is  the  way  I  under- 
stood it. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  have  it  appear  clearly  in  the  record. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  was  in  the  newspapers  the  other  day  that 
Assistant  Secretary  Polk  had  arrived  at  a  compromise  of  the  ques- 
tion.   Do  you  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not? 

Prof.  BoLLiNO.  Are  you  referring  to  the  article  published  a  week 
ago  in  the  New  York  Times? 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  think  it  was  about  that  time;  yes;  in  which 
compromise  one-third  of  Thrace  was  to  be  given  to  Greece. 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  We  have  no  direct  information  on  the  subject 
We  have  no  official  connection  with  anybody.  We  have  only  the 
sources  of  information  that  are  open  to  American  citizens,  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  such  a  plan  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Polk  would  ever 
gain  the  firm  support  of  Venizelos. 

The  first  (question  involved  is  a  question  of  fact — ^the  character  of 
the  population  of  Thrace.  While  we  are  not,  of  course,  basing  our 
request  upon  historical  considerations,  we  nevertheless  believe  that 
an  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  the  present  distribution  of 
this  population  was  brought  about  will  help  to  carry  conviction, 

A  little  more  than  1,000  years  B.  C,  the  innabitants  of  the  Balkana 
could  have  been  classified  on  the  basis  of  language  into  three  well- 
defined  groups.  The  trunk  of  the  peninsula  was  divided  between 
tiie  Illyrians  on  the  west  and  the  Thracians  on  the  east,  while  its 
southern  extension  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  All  three  wera 
members  of  the  Aryan  family  of  languages  and  all  were,  relatively 
speaking,  newcomers  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Two  of  these  lan- 
guages have  passed  away  without  leaving  any  but  the  most  insignif- 
icant traces ;  for  of  lUyrian  and  Thracian,  practically  nothing  is  left 
save  a  few  names  of  persons  and  localities.  The  future  was  in  ibe 
possession  of  the  third  group---of  the  Greeks.  They  were  distin* 
flashed,  among  many  other  things,  by  a  genius  for  colonization- 
tor  an  ability  to  go  among  other  peoples  and  not  only  govern,  but 
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assimilate  them — ^that  is,  make  Greeks  of  them  in  language,  ideals, 
and  feelings.  They  flowed  across  the  islands  of  the  jiEgean,  first  to 
the  shores  of  Asia  Minor. 

.  Then  the  tide  turned  toward  the  northern  coast  of  the  JEgean 
through  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  into  the  Black  Sea, 
reaching  as  far  as  Trebizond  and  the  Crimea.  The  movement  began 
in  the  eighth  century  B.  C,  lasted  through  the  seventh,  and  on  into 
the  sixth  century.  Tne  result,  as  far  as  it  concerns  us,  is  a  fringe  of 
Greek  cities  running  around  the  coast  from  Salonica  to  Constanti- 
nople and  beyond.  These  cities  were  then  the  outposts  of  civilization, 
but  by  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  they  were  equal  to  any  part 
of  Greece  in  art,  science,  or  general  cultivation.  How  rapidly  their 
influence  worked  upon  the  natives  of  the  hinterland  is  unknown 
in  detail;  but  proniment  Athenian  families  like  those  of  Miltiades 
and  Thucydides  were  soon  intermarrying  with  the  Thracians  and 
proud  of  the  connection.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that 
the  frontier  of  Greek  influence  reached  at  this  time  a  line  arawn 
west  from  Midia.  A  century  later  Philip  of  Macedon  founded 
Philippollis  and  other  cities  in  the  interior  of  the  country  and  fought 
his  way  to  the  Black  Sea  at  Varna,  spreading  (Jreek  civilization  as 
he  went.  A  few  years  later  Alexander  completed  his  father's  work, 
by  carrying  the  frontier  to  the  Danube.  It  is  very  significant  that  his 
fighting  seems  to  have  begun  when  he  reached  the  Balkan  range — 
the  old  boundary  between  Bulgaria  proper  and  Eastern  Rumelia. 
Apparently  that  was  then  the  limit  or  the  Grecian  influence. 

Under  the  Romans,  the  land  remained  Greek  in  lan^age  and  civ- 
ilization. Thrace  being  the  last  province  (46)  in  this  part  of  the 
world  to  be  incorporated  in  their  empire.  The  Latin  language  never 
gained  south  of  the  Danube  a  foothold  comparable  with  that  which 
it  won  beyond  that  river.  That  points  to  the  presence  in  all  Thrace 
of  a  more  highly  civilized  people,  of  a  Greek  speaking  population. 

Coming  to  the  retrogression  or  Hellenism  in  this  territory,  I  need 
not  trouble  you  with  the  raids  of  the  Celts,  of  the  Goths,  of  the 
Huns,  and  of  the  Avars.  These  marauding  peoples  came  and  went 
without  permanent  results.  But  there  was  another  great  migration, 
which  I  must  mention — ^the  coming  of  the  Slav.  Its  effect  is  seen 
even  to-day  in  the  presence  of  the  Slovenes,  the  Serbo-Croates,  and 
the  Bulgarians  in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  The  movement  began  from 
the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  early  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era 
and  lasted  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  It  affected  most  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula  profoundly — ^but  the  remarkable  thing  is  the 
extent  to  which  Thrace  (in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word)  escaped. 
The  situation  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  on  the  ethnological  map  pub- 
lished by  L.  Niederle  (Slovanske  Starozitnosti  ii,  2,  1910,  p.  296), 
showing  the  status  in  tne  seventh  and  eighth  centuries. 

The  red  circles  on  this  map  represent  the  Bulgars  proper.  Like 
the  Huns  and  the  Turks,  they  were  a  Tartar  people  from  Asia.  The 
modem  Bulgarian  is  a  cross  between  them  and  the  Slav — a  hybrid 
people  with  Tartar  name,  Slavic  language,  and  mixed  blood.  Into 
the  combination  the  Bulgar  put  what  the  Slav  had  lacked— initiative 
and  organization.  They  established  a  kingdom  in  the  region  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Balkan  mountains — ^the  territory  that  is  Bul- 
garian in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  and  was  known  as  such  from 
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1878  to  1885.  It  was  a  state  with  a  checker  career  into  which  I  shall 
not  go.  It  dreamed  fitfully  of  vast  dominion.  The  dreams  took 
shape  at  times  and  led  the  Bulgars  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople 
and  Salonica.  But  these  cities  were  never  destined  to  be  theirs.  The 
dreams  vanished — the  Bulgar  could  never  establish  himself  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Aegean.  His  subjection  in  1393  to  the  Turk  put 
an  end  to  such  efforts.  Bulgars  then  disappear  from  history  until 
the  year  1877. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  title  of  the  red-backed  volume 
containing  the  map  to  which  you  have  referred? 

Prof.  BoLLiNO.  blovanske  Starozitnosci,  by  Dr.  L.  Niederle,  pro- 
fessor of  Ceske  at  the  University  of  Praze. 

I  have  told  this  story  at  some  len^h  to  lead  up  to  the  question: 
Must  we  expect  to  find  in  Thrace  a  JBulgarian  population  or  a  pop- 
ulation that  is  part  Turkish,  part  Greek?  On  the  answer  to  that 
question  the  whole  issue  depends.  For,  as  Americans,  we  believe 
that  the  most  fundamental  of  all  rights  is  the  right  of  a  people  not 
merely  to  cood  government  but  to  self  government.  That  is  some- 
thing entitled  to  precedence  over  considerations  of  policy  and  over 
economic  desires. 

Who,  then,  make  up  the  population  of  Thrace?  The  most  reliable 
statistics  available  are  those  of  the  Turkish  Government  for  1912, 
which  have  been  used  both  by  Venizlos  (Greece  before  the  peace  con- 
gress of  1919,  appendix  2)  and  Prof.  Sotariades  (an  ethnological 
map  illustrating  Hellenism  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  Asia  Minor, 
London,  1918).  These  figures  come  from  an  ally  of  Bulgaria,  and 
yet  they  show  that  in  the  whole  of  Thrace  there  are  957,^30  Turks, 
730,000  Greeks,  112,000  Bulgarians,  183,000  Armenians,  65,000  Jews, 
and  151,000  inhabitants  of  other  nationalities. 

The  Turks  are  thus  the  most  numerous  element  in  the  population. 
But  there  is  one  thing  on  which  all  parties  are  agreed.  Four  and  one- 
half  centuries  of  misrule,  tyrannv,  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks  have  rendered  it  impossiole  to  plan  for  any  contmuance  of 
Turkish  Government  in  Europe.  The  Turks  must  either  leave  Thrace 
or  accept  the  government  of  some  other  people.  Their  destiny  is  clear. 
Of  the  remaining  element  the  Greeks  have  a  large  plurality,  and  in 
particular  they  outnumber  the  Bulgarians — the  only  others  to  be  con- 
sidered seriously — in  the  proportion  of  7  to  1. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  possible  to  bring  an  objection  to  the  form 
of  this  presentation  of  the  case.  I  wish  to  consider  it  in  order  to  show 
that  the  vital  issue  remains  unaffected.  It  may  be  said  that  Mr. 
Venizelos  is  asking  only  for  a  part  of  Thrace  and  that  our  statistics 
should  refer  only  to  that  part.  I  recognize  the  force  of  such  an  ob- 
jection and  will  attempt  to  present  such  statistics.  They  can  not  be 
given  with  absolute  exactness,  because  the  figures  are  based  on  the  old 
administrative  district  and  the  new  lines  cut  across  them.  The  inex- 
actness, however,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  to  our  advantai 
I  subtract,  therefore,  the  vilayet  of  Constantinople  and  the  Sandjal 
of  Eodosto  and  Gallipoli,  which  lie  in  the  main  beyond  the  Enos- 
Midia  line,  with  a  population  of  489,000  Greeks  and  9,000  Bul^rs. 
I  subtract  also  four  northern  Sandjaks — ^Achi-Tchelembi,  Kirdjali, 
Mustapha-Pasha,  T^movo— not  claimed  bv  Mr.  Venizelos,  because 
they  contain  only  9,000  Greeks  to  35,000  Bulgarians. 
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The  result  is  232,000  Greeks  as  against  68,000  Bulgarians,  or  a  pro- 
portion of  over  3  to  1 — certainly  a  sufficient  preponderance  on 
which  to  base  a  valid  claim.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  other 
nationalities  (except  the  Turks,  348,000)  have  practically  disap- 
pnered,  there  being  but  5,000  Armenians  and  13,000  Jews.  In  the  ter- 
ritory claimed,  the  Greeks  are  thus  much  more  than  double,  the  Bul- 
gars,  Armenians,  and  Jews  taken  together. 

iienator  Knox.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Greeks  are  willing  to 
give  up  the  territory  when  the  population  is  so  disproportionate  ? 

Proi.  BoLLiNG.  That  is  the  offer,  for  the  nationalization  of  every- 
thing bejrond,  and  concessions  so  liberal  sureljr  entitle  them  to  favor- 
able consideration  when  they  present  other  claims. 

To  attempt  a  similar  calculation  for  the  various  divisions  said  to 
•be  proposed  by  Mr.  Polk  for  the  partition  of  Thrace  is  impossible. 
The  details  of  liis  plan  are  reported  too  indefinitely  and  his  lines 
seem  to  conflict  more  seriously  with  the  administrative  districts. 
You  can  form  a  better  judgment  by  consulting  an  ethnological  map. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  character 
of  the  authors  of  the  maps  which  support  our  contention.  I  have 
already  cited  the  map  of  Soteriades.  He  is  a  professor  of  history 
:at  the  University  of  Athens.  His  map  is  basea  upon  these  figures 
:iind  so  adds  nothing  more  to  our  claim.  But  there  is  the  map  pub- 
lished by  Herman  Hirt  (Die  Indo-Germanen,  Strassburg,  1905-1907, 
map  2).  It  is  on  a  small  scale,  but  clearly  corroborates  our  position. 
Prof.  Hirt  is  the  leading  authority  of  the  world  upon  the  question  of 
the  original  home  of  the  Aryans  and  their  dispersion  through  Europe 
and  Asia.  No  scholar's  opinion  is  entitled  to  greater  weight.  His 
work  has  been  largely  with  the  Slavic  languages — that  fact,  his  Ger- 
man nationality,  the  date  of  his  book,  all  combine  to  free  him  from 
any  suspicion  of  prejudice  in  the  case.  Then  there  is  the  map  facinc 
page  20  in  the  Balkans,  Oxford,  1915,  written  by  four  English 
scholars,  Nevill  Forbes,  Arnold  T.  Toynbee,  D.  Mitrany,  D.  G.  Ho- 
garth, at  a  time  when  it  was  hoped  that  Bulgaria  could  be  won  to  the 
side  of  our  allies.  Of  these,  Toynbee  and  Hogarth  are  eminent 
names  in  the  field  of  classical  scholarship.  Another  excellent  map  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Rise  of  Nationality  in  the  Balkans,  by  R.  W. 
Seton- Watson,  lecturer  in  East  European  history.  King's  College, 
University  London,  London,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Toynbee  is  one  of  the  great  classical  scholars. 

Prof  BoLLiNO.  Yes;  and  Mr.  Hogarth,  as  you  will  remember,  is 
the  great  explorer  at  Ephesus. 

Then  we  have  a  book  with  quite  a  remarkable  map  by  Amadore- 
Vergilj,  entitled  La  Questione  Rumeliota  e  la  Politica  Italiana.  The 
map  is  ethnological,  but  it  shows  the  distribution  of  Greek  and  Bul- 
garian schools  and  churches.  I  would  be  glad  if  the  Senators  would 
look  at  it,  because  it  proves  not  only  the  population  but  it  shows  also 
that  the  Greeks  are  better  educated,  more  interested  in  education,  as 
well  as  more  numerous  than  the  Bulgars. 

Senator  Swanson,  does  that  answer  your  question? 

Permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  character 
of  the  maps.  We  know  that  there  are  others  that  show  a  different 
result — a  Bulgarian  population  where  a  Bulgarian  corridor  was 
wanted.    Soteriades  mentions  one  such  "issued  under  the  auspices 
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of  the  Daily  Telegraph  by  the  firm  of  Geographia  (Ltd.).'^  I  have 
not  been  able  to  consult  it.  Another  was  published  by  Leon  Do- 
minian ;  a  third  appeared  in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  for 
December,  1918.  Of  the  last  two,  one  was  by  a  graduate,  the  other 
by  a  former  professor  of  Roberts  College.  Is  there  any  significance 
in  this  fact? 

Senator  Brandeqee.  Can  you  state  briefly  what  conclusions  you 
draw  from  the  study  and  consideration  of  the  maps  and  the  volumes 
upon  which  you  rely,  what  deductions  you  draw  ? 

Prof,  BoLLiNO.  That  the  population  of  the  part  of  Thrace  in  ques- 
tion is  overwhelmingly  Greek  as  compared  with  Bulgarian. 

Senator  Swanson.  How  is  it  as  compared  to  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation ? 

Prof.  BoLLiNO.  The  Turks,  as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  have  a 
plurality  over  the  Greeks,  a  substantial  plurality. 

Senator  Swanson.  "What  is  that  substantial  plurality? 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  In  the  whole  of  Thrace  there  are  957,000  Turks  and 
730,000  Greeks.  In  this  particular  part  of  Thrace  there  are  232,000 
Greeks.    I  do  not  recall  at  the  moment  but  I  think  it  is  348,000  Turks. 

Senator  Moses.  When  you  say  Turks,  you  mean  Mohammedans? 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  Verjr  largely.  I  mean  people  who  feel  that  their 
national  consciousness  is  Turkish. 

Senator  Moses.  Many  of  them  are  not  of  Ottoman  blood? 

Prof.  BoLLiKO.  Many  of  them  are  not  of  Ottoman  blood. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  citation  of  authorities,  nor  with 
the  statement  of  what  we  could  prove  by  the  testimony  of  American 
citizens  familiar  with  Thrace  and  with  the  nationality  and  senti- 
ments of  its  population.  Our  opponents  seeiu,  indeed,  to  bo  incline^l 
to  shift  their  position.  Our  statistics,  they  say,  are  right  for  1912, 
and  our  maps,  also.  But  the  Bulgars  have  held  the  country  since 
1913 — their  troops  have  been  there  during  the  w^ar — and  the  ethnol- 
ogy of  the  country,  they  tell  us,  has  chanj^ed.  We  should,  they  urge^ 
recognize  the  changed  condition.  In  plain  lanj^uage,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  means  w^e  should  reward  murder  and  frightfulness.  Such  an 
argument  needs  no  answer. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  view  of  the  situation  is  based  upon 
the  principle  of  a  people's  right  to  self-determination. 

In  the  part  of  Thrace  asked  for  by  Mr.  Venizelos  there  are  more 
than  three  Greeks  to  every  Bulgar.  They  represent  a  population 
which  has  held  to  this  land  for  over  2,500  years  in  spite  of  indescrib- 
able cruelty  and  oppression.  They  desire  ardently  to  govern  them- 
selves by  uniting  again  with  the  land  from  which  their  fathers  came. 
It  seems  to  us,  as  Americans,  a  plain  duty  to  place  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  this  desire. 

Mr.  Cassavetes  will  now  explain  to  you  the  plans  suggested  for 
the  thwarting  of  this  desire,  the  reasons  urged  in  their  support,  and 
our  reasons  for  finding  them  unsatisfactory. 

I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  attention. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Before  you  leave  the  stand,  will  you  allow 
me  to  ask  one  question.  You  alluded  in  one  portion  of  your  remarks 
to  the  books  published  by  a  professor — one  Iby  a  professor,  and  the 
other  by  a  graduate  of  Roberts  College,  and  made  some  suggestkuis 
about  that  college.    That  college  comes  out  in  a  good  many  of  our 
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hcnriiigs  on  these  mattei-s.  What  is  its  position  there?  Does  it 
wield  any  influence  in  its  vicinity  on  political  questions,  or  the  deter- 
mination of  any  such  matters  as  we  have  been  discussing? 

Prof.  BoLLFNG.  Senator,  if  you  will  recall  in  the  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  to  which  you  allude,  it  was  claimed  there  that  it 
was  Roberts  College  that  was  responsil)le  for  this  new  plan,  and  at 


allege, 
inembei's  of  the  committee  may  be  able  to  inform  you  more  definitely. 

Senatf)r  Brandeoke.  I  ixMiiember  at  the  time  the  conunittee  was 
<'(>nsi<l('ring  the  wisdom  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Turkey, 
and  Bulgaria,  that  sovernl  clergymen  api)eared  before  the  commit- 
tee protesting  against  it,  and  th:it  they  wei-e  interested  in  Roberts 
(.'ollege.    That  was  one  of  the  reasons  f  asked  the  question. 

Frof.  BoixiN(i,  AVe  see  statements  such  as  were  made  in  the  New 
York  Times,  which  I  have  quoted,  and  I  a-^k  you  gentlemen  whetl\er 
it  is  not  a  strange  coincidence  that  two  maps  giving  a  pro-Bulgarian 
view  of  the  situation  should  be  that  connected  with  Roberts  College? 

Senator  Moses.  Did  you  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  your  state- 
ment, before  I  came  in,  discuss  the  commercial  question  to  show  that 
the  outlets  to  the  Agean,  which  the  Bulgars  desire,  are  not  necessary 
to  their  development? 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  No;  I  have  left  that  to  the  others  who  will  follow. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  germane  to  the  sub- 
je(  t,  but  for  my  own  information,  which  is  meager  on  this  subject, 
you  spoke  of  the  Bulgarians  as  being  a  cross  between  two  nations? 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  Slavs  and  Bulgars. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  Slavs? 

Prof.  BoixiNG.  The  Slavs  are  one  of  the  Indo-European  people. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  the  Slavs  Tartars? 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir.  The  earlier  homes  of  the  Slavs  would  be 
along  the  middle  and  the  upper  courses  of  the  Dneiper,  and  going 
back  joining  with  the  Lithuanians,  and  then  closely  with  the  Ger- 
mans. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  the  Tartars  Mongolians? 

Prof.  BoLLiNO.  That  is  not  an  anthropological  but  a  linguistic 
term,  but  I  believe  that  is  correct, 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  N.  J.  CASSAVETES. 

Mr.  Cassavetes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  the  honor,  together  with  my  distinguished  colleague,  Prof. 
Boiling,  to  present  to  you  the  sentiments  of  half  a  million  Americans 
of  Greek  descent.  As  an  American  of  Greek  descent,  I  desire  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  we  have  come  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  only  as  American  citizens  to  plead  the  case  of  an 
allied  and  friendly  nation  which  looks  for  justice  at  the  hands  of 
America.  Whatever  the  decision  of  our  Government  in  the  case  of 
Thrace,  we  wish  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  will  in  no  wa-y 
affect  the  loyalty  of  the  American  citizens  of  Greek  descent  to  th^ 
country,  norin  any  way  interfere  with  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties  to  their  adopted  country. 
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My  distinguished  colleague  has,  I  believe,  established  beyond 
doubt  the  fact  that  the  numerical,  cultural,  and  economic  supe- 
riority of  the  Greeks  in  Thrace  is  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  1  in 
favor  of  the  Greek  element.  This  fact  alone  should  be  sufficient  to 
induce  our  country  to  decide  in  favor  of  Greece  in  the  question  of 
Thrace.  Unfortunately,  we  understand  froln  the  reports  which 
come  to  us  from  Paris  that  our  American  delegation,  while  admit- 
ting the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Greek  element  in  Thrace,  is 
not  prepared  to  allow  Thrace  to  be  united  with  the  mother  country 
Greece.  What  imperative  reasons  are  forcing  themselves  upon  our 
delegates  at  Paris  to  -disregard  the  principle  of  nationality  in  favor 
of  the  ally  of  our  enemies  and  at  the  expense  of  one  of  our  faithful 
Allies?  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  trace  on  the  map  the  latest  plan 
submitted  by  our  American  delegation  at  Paris  in  connection  with 
the  solution  of  the  Question  of  Thrace.  According  to  this  plan,  the 
entire  Province  of  Tnrace  is  divided  into  two  parts,  eastern  and  west- 
em  Thrace,  separated  by  the  river  Hebrus  or  Maritza.  Eastern 
Thrace  is  further  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  line  running  from  the 
Gulf  of  Saros  to  the  town  of  Midia  on  the  Black  Sea. 

That  portion  lying  to  the  east  of  this  line  is  to  become  international 
with  Constantinople ;  the  other  part  is  to  be  ^iven  to  Greece.  West- 
em  Thrace  is  divided  into  three  part,  as  follows:  The  territory  in- 
cluded between  the  old  Greek  frontier  on  the  ^gean  Sea  and  the 
town  of  Maronia  between  a  line  running  north  of  this  town  to  a  dis- 
tance halfway  between  the  sea  and  the  old  Bulgarian  frontier  and 
between  a  line  from  this  central  point  to  the  old  Greek  frontier  is 
given  to  Greece.  The  portion  included  between  the  Maritza  River 
and  the  Greek  portion  of  Western  Thrace  is  internationalized  and 
the  rest  of  Western  Thrace  is  given  to  Bulgaria.  The  most  important 
objection  to  this  plan  is,  of  course,  the  violation  of  the  principle  of 
nationality  and  that  of  the  economic  unity  of  the  Province  of  Thrace. 
No  less  serious  an  objection  is  the  fact  that  the  portion  of  Eastern 
Thrace  given  to  Greece  is  absolutely  disconnected  from  Greece  proper, 
remains  suspended  in  the  air,  without  harbors  on  the  Black  Sea  or  on 
the  ^gean,  a  temptation,  inviting  Bulgarian  aggression,  with  Greece 
absolutely  incapable  of  rendering  military  assistance  in  case  Bul- 
garia should  decide  to  invade  the  territory.  What  are  the  reasons 
adduced  by  the  American  delegation  at  Paris  in  justification  of  this 
plan?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  contended  that  Bulgaria  needs  an  eco- 
nomic outlet  on  the  JEgean.  Secondly,  it  is  argiied  that  unless  Bul- 
garia has  a  guaranty  of  a  free  access  to  the  iEJgean  Sea,  she  will  not 
cease  from  plotting  and  preparing  for  a  Balkan  war.  Thirdly,  it  is 
argued  that  the  American  delegation  is  forced  to  oppose  Greek 
claims  to  Thrace,  in  order  to  discourage  the  desire  of  the  Great 
Powers  for  splitting  Bulgaria  between  Roumania  and  Serbia.  We 
shall  take  up  these  arguments  one  by  one. 

Bulgaria  has  no  economic  need  of  an  outlet  to  the  Aegean.  Bul- 
garia, a  nation  of  four  million  and  a  half,  has  two  excellent  ports, 
on  the  Black  Sea — Varna  and  Bourgas.  Roumania,  a  nation  of 
15,000,000,  has  only  one  port  on  the  same  sea — Constanza.  With  the 
internationalization  of  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles,  Bulgaria 
can  not  be  said  to  be  barred  from  an  access  to  the  Aegean.  The  only  • 
port  included  in  the  international  strip  of  Thrace  is  the  port  of  the 
De-de  Agach.    This  port  is  absolutely  unavailable  for  commercial 
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purposes.  The  De-de  Agach  is  only  an  open  roadstead,  which  will 
take  millions  of  dollars  to  render  available  for  commercial  purposes. 
Bulgaria  has  held  that  port  since  1913,  and  she  not  only  has  not  seri- 
ously attempted  to  use  this  port  for  commercial  purposes,  but  she  has 
not  passed  any  legislation  providing  for  future  improvement  of  this 
port  for  commercial  purposes.  She  has,  however,  provided  the 
I)e-de  Agach  with  a  verv  small  railroad  line,  which  was  meant  to 
feed  the  submarines.  Jfor  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  with  the 
internationalization  of  this  port  Bulgaria  will  avail  itself  of  it 
No  Bulgarian  government  would  be  willing  to  make  financial  appro- 
priations for  the  improvement  of  this  port,  which  will  not  be  in  the 
possession  of  Bulgaria.  The  eastern  portion  of  Bulgaria,  in  which 
the  two  great  ports,  Varna  and  Bourgas,  lie,  is  the  commercial  and 
industrial  part  of  Bulgaria,  and  it  so  happens  that  it  wields  a  pre- 
ponderant influence  in  the  politics  of-  the  country.  It  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  this  preponderant  influence  will  permit  an  appropria- 
tion in  favor  of  improving  the  port  of  the  De-de  Agach,  which  is  not 
Bulgarian  and  which  will  mean  the  death  of  the  ports  of  Varna  and 
Bourgas  and  the  transference  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  center 
of  Bulgaria  irom  that  portion  of  the  country  to  the  internationalized 
strip  of  Thrace.  It  becomes  evident,  then,  that  by  internationalizing 
a  portion  of  western  Thrace,  Bulgaria's  economic  necessity,  if  there 
be  any,  can  not  be  satisfied. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  argument,  namely,  the  fear  that  un- 
less we  give  a  guarantee  to  Bulgaria  of  a  free  access  to  the  Agean 
Sea  she  will  agitate  for  war  in  the  Balkans.  This  argument  may 
be  considered  from  two  points  of  view.  It  is  either  an  American 
concession  to  a  threat  on  the  part  of  Bulgaria,  or  a  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  American  delegates  and  an  attempt  to  placate  Bulgaria.  If 
it  is  an  admission  of  threat  on  the  part  of  Bulgaria,  the  American 
delegation  by  yielding  to  this  threat  is  clearly  admitting  that  there 
is  no  moral  force  behind  the  forces  of  the  Allies  to  enforce  jus- 
tice. If  it  is  merely  a  fear  and  an  attempt  to  placate  the  Bul- 
garians, the  American  delegation  shows  that  it  ignores  the  lessons 
of  the  events  which  have  transpired  since  1913,  and  also,  it  seems 
to  ignore  the  dreams  and  ambitions  of  Bulgaria.  In  1912  Mr. 
Venizelos,  in  the  hopes  of  establishing  the  Balkan  league,  and  in  full 
realization  of  the  fact  that  Bulgaria  would  not  consent  to  become 
a  member  of  that  league  without  serious  concessions  on  the  part  of 
Greece,  offered  Bulgaria  not  only  the  whole  of  Western  Thrace  and 
a  very  large  portion  of  Eastern  Thrace,  but  also  the  largest  portion 
of  eastern  Macedonia  at  a  small  distance  from  Salonica.  Was  Bul- 
garia satisfied?  In  the  summer  of  1913  she  treacherously  attacked 
both  Greece  and  Serbia,  in  the  hopes  of  seizing  Salonica  and  Mon- 
astir,  and  in  the  hopes  of  reaching  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  Bul- 
garian armies  were  completely  crushed.  At  the  treaty  of  Bucharest 
Sfr.  Venizelos  was  disillusioned  as  to  the  possibility  of  pacifying 
Bulgaria  with  any  concessions  lesser  than  the  entire  Balkan  penin- 
sula. This  time  he  refused  to  repeat  the  error  of  1912,  and  insisted 
upon  occupying  Thrace,  but  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary,  each 
vieing  with  the  other  for  the  friendship  of  Bulgaria  as  a  military 
power  in  the  Balkans,  imposed  upon  Mr.  Venizelos  the  necessity  of 
yielding  Thrace  to  Bulgaria.  Was  Bulgaria  placated?  Imme- 
diately upon  the  occupation  of  Thrace  the  Bulgarian  authorities 
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initiated  the  most  cruel  persecutions  against  the  Greek  element,  and 
in  1914  Bulgaria  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Germany,  and  Turkey. 

In  1915  France  and  England  insisted  that  Mr.  Venizelos  should 
make  concessions  to  Bulgaria  in  Eastern  Macedonia,  in  order  that 
she  might  be  detached  from  the  Central  Powers.  Mr.  Venizelos, 
while  completely  convinced  that  Bulgaria  was  already  determined  to 
throw  her  weight  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers  in  the  expectation 
of  annihilating  Serbia,  of  crushing  Roumania,  and  of  driving  Greece 
to  the  old  boundaries  of  1912,  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  allied 
powers  and  offered  Bulgaria  the  port  of  Kavala.  We  read  in  the 
Echo  de  Bulgaria  of  January  1,  1916,  the  following  editorial,  repub- 
lished in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  Januarv  3, 1916: 

These  three  instances  in  the  course  oi  six  years  show  beyond  doubt 
the  ambitions  of  Bulgaria  in  the  Balkans;  that  infinitely  greater  con- 
cessions have  been  made  to  Bulgaria  by  Mr.  Venizelos  and  have  proved 
futile,  and  that  the  thought  of  the  American  delegates  that  Bulgaria 
would  be  satisfied  and  placated  with  the  internationalization  of  a 
strip  of  Thracian  territory  is  undeniably  erroneous. 

In  closing  the  reply  to  the  second  contention  of  our  delegates  we 
should  not  fail  to  understand  that  an  international  strip  of  territory, 
far  from  succeeding  in  placating  Bulgaria,  will  only  expose  the  east- 
ern Thracian  portion  which  will  be  given  ito  Greece  to  constant  dan- 
gers from  Bulgaria  and  will  encourage  Bulgaria  to  watch  for  aB 
opportune  moment  to  invade  this  international  strip.  The  unfortu- 
nate events  that  took  place  between  1900  and  1906  in  Macedonia 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  European  commission  of  control  will  in- 
evitably be  repeated  in  this  international  strip  of  Thrace. 

The  Bulgarians  will  subsidize  immigration  into  western  Thrace, 
and  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  counteract  this  movement  for  the  alteration 
of  a  national  character,  will  do  the  same  in  their  turn.  Friction  wiU 
be  inevitable;  revolutionary  and  guerilla  warfare  will  take  place  in 
the  international  territory,  in  which  the  Greek  element  will  side  with 
the  Greek  revolutionists  and  the  imported  Bulgarians  with  the  Bul- 
garian comitadgis.  War  will  thus  be  inevitable.  We  have  so  far 
proved  that  the  plan  of  internationalizing  a  part  of  western  Thrace, 
far  from  creating  conditions  which  will  roster  permanent  peace,  cre- 
ates the  causes  tor  inevitable  wars.  Bulgaria  will  not  be  satisfied, 
no  matter  what  concessions  the  peace  conference  is  disposed  to  make. 
The  only  plan  which  can  be  a  guaranty  of  a  permanent  peace  in  the 
Balkans  is  the  plan  originally  suggested  hy  Mr.  Venizelos  and  sub- 
scribed to  at  first  bjr  the  American  delegation  at  Paris.  That  plan 
is,  as  indicated  on  this  map,  that  Greece  should  occupy  those  portions 
of  Thrace  west  of  the  Saros-Midia  line  to  such  points  in  the  north  as 
are  preponderantly  Greek,  leaving  the  district  of  Moustapha-Pacha 
and  of  Tirlove  to  Bulgaria,  because  here  the  Bulgarian  element  is 
numerically  superior  to  the  (jreek.  This  plan  is  a  guaranty  for  peace 
in  the  Balkans,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  isoased  on  absolute 
justice.  The  Greek  Nation  will  be  completely  satisfied,  and  the  better 
elements  of  the  Bulgarian  Nation,  which  are  not  poisoned  with  im- 
perialistic ideas,  will  be  satisfied  with  this  solution  of  the  Thracian 
question. 

In  case  Bulgaria  should  think  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Balk- 
ans, a  strong  irreece,  with  a  united  Thracian  front,  sJlied  to  Sert>ia 
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and  to  Boumania  will  be  a  convincing  argument  to  the  practical  Bul- 
garians that  it  will  not  pay  them  to  launch  again  upon  the  adven- 
tures of  1913  and  1915. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  last  argument,  that  the  American  delega- 
tion is  forced  to  oppose  the  claims  of  Greece  in  order  to  discourage 
the  desires  of  the  allied  powers  of  Europe  for  the  complete  extinc- 
tion of  Bul^ria.  We  believe  that  American  diplomacy  can  protect 
Bulgarian  mtegrity  by  other  means  more  just  and  honorable.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  do  injustice  to  Greece  in  order  to  defend  Bulgaria 
from  foreign  aggression.  But  if  it  is  necessary  that  Greece  should 
give  the  first  example  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-denial  to  the  other 
allied  Balkan  States,  we  may  respectfully  indicate  that  Mr.  Venize- 
los  has  already  cone  to  the  limit  of  such  sacrifices.  The  (Jreek  people 
have  dreamed  S>t  centuries  for  the  reestablishment  of  Hellenism  in 
Constantinople.  That  portion  of  Thrace  which  is  to  be  inter- 
nationalized and  is  to  include  Constantinople  as  its  capital  is  Greek 
in  history,  in  population,  in  commerce,  and  in  culture,  and  yet  the 
Greek  people  resign  themselves  to  the  abandonment  of  their  claims 
upon  the  most  cherished  portion  of  the  Thracian  Province  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  rivalries  of  the  great  powers  and  to  contribute  as  much 
as  is  within  their  power  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  peace. 
But  Greece  not  only  has  made  conceptions  in  Thrace,  but  also  has 
offered  willingly  half  a  million  Greeks  on  the  Black  Sea  to  make 
possible  the  creation  of  an  Armenian  State.  In  view  of  such  sac- 
rifices we  hardly  believe  justifiable  the  insistence  of  our  delegates 
to  force  upon  Greece  the  necessity  of  greater  sacrifice,  which  may 
exasperate  the  Grecian  people  and  alienate  their  friendship  for 
America  and  for  the  allied  powers. 

In  concluding,  we  wish  to  repeat  that  Bulgaria  has  no  need  of 
economic  access  to  the  Aegean;  that  the  internationalization  of  a 
strip*  of  Thrace  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  principle  of  nationality, 
but  will  also  create  causes  for  future  wars  in  the  Balkans;  it  fails  to 
placate  Bulgaria  and  is  certain  to  alienate  thp  friendship  of  (irrcece, 
it  encourages  Bulgaria  to  hope  for  a  possibility  of  invading  eastern 
Thrace  and  the  internationalized  strip,  and  renders  Greece  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  meeting  a  Bulgarian  aggression.  In  other  words, 
it  strengthens  the  enemy  of  yesterday,  and  the  certain  enemy  of  to- 
morrow by  weakening  our  ally  of  yesterday,  who  of  necessity  must 
be  our  ally  of  to-morrow.  Justice  and  sane  policy  dictate  that  Greece 
should  have  those  portions  of  Thrace  which  are  claimed  by  Mr.  Veni- 
zelos.  With  Venizelos  at  the  head  of  a  strong  Greece,  we  may  be 
certain  that  Bulgaria  can  be  pursuaded  to  throw  off  her  imperialistic 
dreams  and  to  recognize  the  community  of  interests  between  the  Bul- 
garian and  the  Greek  nations,  the  one  being  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, the  other  a  commercial  and  industrial  one. 

Prof.  BoLUNO.  Mr.  Cassavetes  has  finished  his  argument  unless 
there  is  some  question,  which  we  will  trj'  to  answer. 

We  feel  that  this  is  a  simple  matter  of  justice  and  have  full  confi- 
dence in  the  action  that  the  Government  will  take. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  Tues- 
day morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  5.85  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  September  2, 1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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KOKDAY,  8BPTBHBBB  2,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
commttteb  of  fobsign  relations, 

Washingionj  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjourmnent  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426,  Senate  Cfffice  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Brandegee,  Ejiox,  New, 
Moses,  Swanson,  and  Pomerene. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  We  will  hear  those  who  desire  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  Hungary.  .Our  time  is  very  short.  We  can  give  you  gentlemen 
only  an  hour,  as  we  have  another  hearing  set  for  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  EXTGEHE  PIVlHT,  HATIOHAL  SECSETABT  OF 
THE  HTTHGABIAH-AMESICAH  FEDEBATIOV. 

Mr.  PivAnt.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Kelations,  before  presenting  our  case  to  you  on  behalf  of  the 
Hungarian- American  Federation,  F  wish  to  express  our  thanks  for, 
and  appreciation  of,  the  spirit  of  fair  play  evinced  by  the  willingness 
of  your  conunittee  to  have  us  testify  before  you  in  the  case  of 
Hungary. 

We  feel  that  in  appearing  before  you  we  are  performing  a  civic 
duty  and  are  serving  the  best  interests  of  our  country  as  well  as  of 
mankind,  for — 

(1)  We  endeavor  thereby  to  prevent  the  United  States  of  America 
from  becoming  an  active  partner  to  the  unwarranted,  unjust  and 
arbitrary  disintegration  and  annihilation  of  a  country  that  has  existed 
in  the  territorial  condition  now  to  be  disturbed  for  over  a  thousand 
years  and  had  become  a  recognized  factor  of  civilization; 

(2)  Bv  placing  at  the  dispbsal  of  your  committee,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  American  people  the  true  facts  of 
the  case,  we  endeavor  to  prevent  that  judgment  be  based  on  the 
one-sided,  or  unreal,  or  fabricated  statements  which  have  been 
spread  broadcast  by  the  claimants  of  Hungarian  territory  for  several 
years  past; 

(3)  The  fate  of  what  had  been  known  until  the  armistice  as  Hun- 
gary is  not  a  matter  of  indiflFerence  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  shown  by  various 
factors  of  public  opinion  in  this  country.  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
peace  of  Europe  depends  on  it. 

In  order  to  add  to  the  lucidity  of  our  brief,  we  bee  leave  to  give 
first  a  concise  account  of  the  treatment  accorded  to  Hungary  during 
the  armistice,  then  present  our  data  and  ai^guments  grouped  as  to  (1) 
the  historical;  (2)  the  racial  or  ethnographic;  (3)  the  religious:  (4)  the 
economic;  ana  (5)  the  political  or  international  aspects  of  tne  case, 
and,  finally,  state  our  conclusions. 
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On  the  ni^ht  from  October  30  to  October  31,  1918,  after  much 
agitation  lasting  several  months,  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Budapest, 
the  Capital  of  Hungary,  which  put  Count  Michael  K&rolyi  into  power, 
demanded  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  opening  oi 
negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  Shortly 
afterward  a  republican  form  of  government  was  adopted  by  the 
Hxmgarian  National  Coimcil  based  on  tmiversal  male  and  female 
suffrage,  and  Kdrolyi  was  elected  temporary  president.  It  was  quite 
logical  to  have  Kdrolyi  head  this  movement,  for  K&rolyi  had  been  the 
leader  of  the  party  in  the  Himgarian  Parliament  opposed  to  the  alli- 
ance with  Germany,  he  had  openly,  and  with  considerable  risk  to  his 
person,  avowed  his  friendship  for  the  Allies,  and  had  been  a  radical 
democrat  and  pacifist. 

It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  had  the  Allies  not  unnecessarily 
opposed^umiliated,  deceived  and  driven  into  despair  the  decent  ana 
orderly  K&rolyi  Government,  not  to  speak  of  having  given  it  some 
weU-deserved  encouragement,  most  of  the  chaos,  Dl,oodshed,  and 
sutf  ering  still  prevailing  in  Eastern  Europe  could  have  been  avoided 
and  Bolshevism  would  never  have  come  to  power  in  Hungary.  (We 
refer,  for  instance,  to  Prof.  Philip  Marshall  Brown's  illuminating 
article  in  the  magazine  section  of  the  New  York  Times  for  July  27, 
1919.  Prof.  Brown  had  been  one  of  our  experts  to  the  peace  com- 
mission.) 

On  November  7,  1918,  Coimt  Michael  Kdrolyi,  with  a  stafif  of 
experts,  went  to  Belgrade  to  conclude  an  armistice  with  the  French 

feneral  Franchet  d'Esperey,  conamander  of  the  allied  forc^  in  the 
Jast.  The  general  treated  Kdrolyi,  the  head  of  a  noble  nation,  as 
no  gentleman  would  think  of  treatmg  a  servant;  he  told  him  he  hdd 
the  fate  of  Himgary  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and  could  destroy  her 
by  turning  her  neighbors  loose  on  her  (which  he  subsequently  did); 
and  replied  to  K&rolyi's  request  to  facilitate  the  importation  of  coal 
in  order  to  keep  the  mills  running  with  these  historic  words: 

** What  the  h — ^1  do  you  want  coal  for?  A  100  years  ago  you  used 
windmiQs.     Why  can  not  you  get  along  with  them  now  ? 

The  armistice  dictated  by  Gen.  Franchet  imposed  very  heavv  obli-. 
gation  of  an  economic  kind  on  Himgary,  A  very  considerable  part 
of  her  military  supplies,  rolling  stock,  river  boats,  and  Uve  stock  was 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  AlBes.  The  Hungarian  Army  was  to  be 
reduced  to  five  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  division  of  cavalry. 
The  territory  south  of  the  line  of  demarcation  (which  ran,  roughly 
speaking,  along  the  River  Maros  and  continued  southwestwaurd 
on  an  artificial  line  across  the  Tisza  and  the  Danube  to  the  river 
Drave),  viz..  one-third  of  Hungary,  was  to  be  open  to  occupation 
by  the  aUiea  or  associated  armies.  The  occupation  was  to  be  tem- 
porary, and  the  territorial  questions  were  to  be  settled  finally  by  the 
peace  conference. 

There  was  only  one  provision  in  the  armistice  not  unfavorable  to 
Hungary,  and  that  was  to  the  effect  that  the  civil  administration, 
even  of  the  occupied  territories,  should  remain  in  the  hai\ds  of  the 
Hungarian  Government^  thus  assuring  the  continuance  of  the  cen- 
tralized system  for  the  distribution  of  food,  coal,  and  other  necessaries 
of  life.  It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  at  that  time  Hungary  had 
enoiigh  food  to  last  im til  the  next  harvest;  in  fact,  she  had  a  little^ 
surpms  which  she  was  willing  to  give  to  Vienna  or  Prague  in  exchange 
of  certain  manufactures  ana  coal. 
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Although  the  Hungarians  have  speedily  fulfilled  their  oblii^ations. 
this  provision  of  the  armistice  has  been  violated  by  the  Allies  ana 
their  associates  from  the  very  first,  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  all 
the  famine,  idleness,  and  anarchy  in  Hungary. 

The  western  part  of  the  territory  laid  open  to  occupation  was 
invaded  in  November  by  the  Serbian  armjr,  which  was  followed  in 
tiie  eastern  part  by  the  Rumanian  army  in  December.  The  Ru- 
manians were  somewhat  late,  because  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
armistice  they  had  hardly  any  army  worth  speaking  of.  Their  first 
soldiers  arriving  in  Hungary  were  very  badly  equipped,  manv  of  them 
wearing  straw  hats  in  December  and  low  moccasins  instead  of  shoes 
or  boots.  But  they  were  not  bashful  at  all  about  helping  themselves 
to  the  militaiy  stores  in  Hungary,  and  soon  looked  spick  and  span. 

The  first  thing  the  occupying  armies  did  was  to  annex  the  occupied 
territories,  remove  all  the  Hungarian  oflficials  who  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  ruler  of  the  invaders,  denationalize  the  Him- 
garian  schools,  and  discharge  the  Hungarian  professors  and  teachers 
who  could  or  would  not  teach  in  the  language  of  the  invaders. 
Exactly  the  same  procedure  was  followed  later  bj  the  Czechs,  who, 
under  the  pretext  of  *' occupying  strategically  important  points,'* 
overran  and  formally  annexed  northern  Hungary.  Of  course,  all  this 
was  contrary  not  only  to  the  law  of  nations,  but  also  to  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  armistice;  nevertheless,  the  Allies  approvecf  of  it 
and  paid  no  attention  te  K&rolyi's  frantic  notes  of  protest. 

But  the  Roumanians  were  not  satisfied  with  occupying  and  annex- 
ing those  parts  of  Hungary  which  lie  south  of  the  line  of  demarcation. 
Having  made  sure  of  it  that  Hungary  had  disarmed  lierself,  they 
trans^essed  the  line  of  demarcation  and  gradually  advanced  to  the 
river  Tisza,  getting  what  they  styled  the  **  imperium, "  or  sovereignty, 
over  aU  the  coveted  Hungarian  territory  except  two  counties  in  the 
south  held  by  the  Serbians.  This  disgracefm  war  on  a  disarmed 
country  during  a  period  of  armistice  is  without  a  parallel  in  modern 
history;  it  was  illegal,  dishonorable,  and  cowardly.  Yet  the  Allies 
approved  of  it,  made  Karolyi's  position  more  antl  more  untenable, 
and  finally  drove  what  was  left  of  Hungary  mto  the  arms  of  Bolshe- 
vism, which  could  have  been  easily  averted  by  the  application  of  a 
little  horse  sense,  not  to  speak  of  justice  and  humanity. 

Two  of  the  many  authentic  reports  of  incidents  illustrative  of  the 
Roumanian  idea  of  government  and  the  rights  of  racial  minorities 
are  given  here. 

A  few  days  after  last  Christmas  an  Ilimgarian  captain  walked 
with  his  wife  on  the  main  street  of  Kolozsvar,  the  ca}>ital  of  Transyl- 
vania, which  is  a  purely  Hungarian  city,  rich  in  historical  associations 
dear  to  every  Hungarian,  and  is,  by  the  way,  a  good  distance  beyond 
the  line  of  demarcation.  A  Roumanian  patrol  was  passing  by,  and 
the  lady  observed  te  her  husband  in  Hungarian  that  yesterday  she 
had  seen  these  same  fellows,  who  were  wearing  new  Hxingarian 
uniforms  and  boots,  in  ragged  clothes  and  worn-out  moccasins, 
whereupon  the  soldier  in  charge  of  the  patrol,  who  had  overheard 
the  remark,  placed  tlie  captain  and  his  wife  under  arrest  and  marched 
them  oflf  to  headquarters.  There  the  lady  and  her  husband  were 
stripped  by  soldiers,  and  25  strokes  of  the  birch  were  administered 
on  their  bare  bodies. 
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This  waa  reported  with  full  names  and  other  data  to  Prof.  C5oolidge, 
of  Harvard  University,  who,  as  an  expert  attached  to  the  American 

feace  commission,  spent  a  few  days  in  Budapest  in  January  last. 
t  was  further  reported  to  him  that  the  Serbians  had  also  introduced 
flogging  as  a  pimishment  in  those  r^ions  of  Hungary  which  were 
occupied  by  them. 

The  other  incident  is  reported  in  a  letter  from  a  professor  of  tho 
University  of  Kolozsvar  to  the  editor  of  the  London  Nation  and 

{lublished  among  the  editorials  of  that  periodical  on  July  12,  1919. 
treads: 

On  May  10  the  HoumaniaiiB,  replying  on  military  force,  declared  our  umvendty  to 
be  the  property  of  the  Roumanian  State,  and  invited  our  professors  to  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Roimiania  and  its  King.  Relying  on  international  law  we  unanimously 
refused  to  commit  such  an  act  of  treason  to  the  faUierland.  Thereupon,  48  hou^s 
after  the  dispatch  of  their  demand,  our  university  was  surrounded,  during  lesson  time, 
by  armed  forces.  The  professors  were  expelled  from  their  chairs,  our  laboratory 
equipment  was  seized,  and  nearly  2^500  students  were  dispersed  by  the  immediate 
suspension  of  our  university  life.  Furthermore,  the  assistant  profeflBon*  and  ptaff 
were  forced,  on  pain  of  immediate  expulsion,  to  remain  in  their  places  and  continue 
their  clinical  work  under  the  control  of  their  old  students  of  Roumanian  nationality. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  all  this  is  contrary  to  international  law.  It  is  enough  to 
remind  you  that,  according  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  international  law,  every 
militarv  occupation  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  is  merely  temporar}',  and  ha? 
no  judicial  conserjuences.  Furthermore,  article  75  of  the  Hague  Convention  ex- 
pressly forbids  any  citizens  of  occupied  territory  from  being  invited,  or  forced  to  take 
the  oath  of  alle;^ance  to  the  concjuerinij  power,  while  article  50  provides  that  the 
property  of  schools  and  scientific  institutes,  even  if  they  belong  to  the  State,  must 
be  considered  to  be  private  property. 

The  Czechs  are  reported  to  have  acted  in  the  same  way  toward 
the  Universities  of  Pozsony  and  Kassa,  two  large,  important  and 
historically  prominent  Hungarian  cities,  in  which  the  Slovaks  form 
only  an  insignificant  part  of  the  population. 

K&rolyi  was  an  extreme  pacifist  who  was  opposed  to  armed  re- 
sistance, taking  the  ground  that  the  occupation  of  Hungary  was 
only  temporary  and  the  Allies  would  in  the  end  right  the  wrong. 
B61a  Kun  thought  differently  and  organized  a  '^red"  army — ^wheth^ 
in  excess  of  the  six  divisions  allowed  in  the  armistice  or  not,  we  do 
not  know — ^with  which  he  tried  to  regain  some  of  the  territory 
illegally  taken  away  from  Himgary  during  the  armistice.     He  ap- 

Eears  to  have  been  successful  against  the  Czechs,  nevertheless  ceased 
is  attacks  when  so  ordered  by  the  Allies.  When  his  government  in 
Budapest  was  finally  overthrown  the  '*red"  army  collapsed,  and 
the  Koumanian  army,  standing  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tisza 
near  Szolnok,  viz.,  several  hundred  miles  beyond  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion, crossed  that  river,  marched  on  Budapest  and  even  crossed  the 
Danube  into  western  Hungary.  It  was  one  of  those  easy  Roiunanian 
'* conquests,*'  for  there  was  no  armed  force  to  resist  tnem,  and,  as 
has  been  reported,  they  made  most  unscrupulous  use  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. 

This  outrage  incensed  even  the  supreme  council  in  Paris,  which  is 
perhaps  beginning  to  see  that  the  sport  with  disarmed  Htmgary  had 
been  carried  too  far.  But  Koumania,  which  at  first  was  the  ally  of 
Austria-Himgary,  then  went  over  to  the  Allies,  then  made  a  separate 
peace  with  the  Central  Powers,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice 
was  a  humble  supplicant  before  the  Allies,  snaps  her  fiinsers  at  them 
now  that  she  has  plenty  of  food  and  a  large  army  in  the  field  with 
nobody  to  oppose  it. 
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Thore  matters  now  stand.  Hungary  is  still  blockaded,  she  is  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  outside  world,  famine  and  idle- 
ness still  continue  in  a  naturally  rich  coimtry,  and  whatever  is  left 
there  the  Roumanians  are  taking  away  by  force. 

In  judging  the  case  of  Hungary  care  should  be  taken  not  to  con- 
found it  with  that  of  Austria.  iThe  Empire  of  Austria,  which  has 
never  lawfully  included  the  Kingdom  of  Himgary,  came  into  existence 
only  in  1804,  and  was  a  conglomeration  of  former  kii^loms,  prin- 
cipalities, and  duchies,  or  parts  of  them,  added  by  the  Hapsburgs  to 
the  original  Archduchies  of  Lower  and  Upper  Austria  through  con- 
quest, marriage,  or  fraud.  Austria  has  never  been  a  nation,  has  never 
had  a  language  of  her  own,  and  is  now  being  dissolved  into  her  con- 
stituent parts,  or  into  groups  of  such  parts,  which  can  hardly  be 
objected  to  on  historical  grounds. 

Hungary,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  a  hom^eneous  country 
practically  within  her  present  boundaries  for  more  than  a  millen- 
nium, has  had  a  distinct  language  of  her  own,  and  can  not  be  dis- 
solved into  her  constituent  parts,  because  she  has  no  constituent 
parts,  except  Croatia  which  had  been  a  separate  crownland  of 
Himgary  with  a  high  degree  of  national  autonomy  or  home  rule. 
This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  Croatians  whose  aspirations 
were  for  complete  independence  which  was  freely  granted  them 
by  the  recent  j&Arolyi  Government.  Hungary  prover  (viz,  Hungary 
without  Croatia)  can  thus  be  onljr  dismembered  or  partitioned 
even  as  Poland  had  been  partitioned  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Reference  to  ''the  Maramouresh,''  *'the  Krishana''  (tliis 
name  is  unintelligible  to  Hungarians),  Transylvania,  ''the  Banat," 
or  "the  Bachka''  are  apt  to  mislead  the  uninitiated  into  the  belief 
that  these  terms  denote  separate  provinces  of  Hungary,  whereas 
these  regions  are  integral  parts  of  Hungary  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tost  and  last  namea,  which  are  two  Hungarian  coimties,  they 
form  not  even  separate  adininistrative  units. 

The  basin  of  the  middle  Danube,  encircled  by  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  had  been  the  tramping  ground  of  a  multitude  of  races — 
Celts,   Teutons,  Dacians,   Goths,   Slavs,   Huns,   Avars — during  the 

g'eat  migration  of  nations.  None  of  those  races,  not  even  the 
Oman,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  permanent  government  in  that 
region  which  nature  itself  has  cut  out  to  form  one  country.  It  was 
left  to  the  Hungarians,  or  Magyars,  who  under  their  leader  Arp&d 
conquered  that  country  toward  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  to 
rear  there  a  solid  fabric  of  government  which  has  withstood  all 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  for  a  thousand  years. 

"The  Hungarian  constitution,' '  to  quote  the  words  of  the  greatest 
English  authority  on  Hungary,  the  Hon.  C.  M.  Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
"which  has  been  obscured  at  intervals,  violated  at  tinaes,  and  sus- 
pended for  a  period,  only  to  prove  its  indestructibility,  is  the  product 
of  no  charter  or  fundamental  statute,  but  is  the  result  of  a  slow  process 
of  development,  of  a  combination  of  statute  and  customary  law 
which  finds  its  nearest  parallel  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  remarkable 
that  two  such  different  races  should  have  proceeded  on  such  similar 
lines  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Asiatic  people,  which,  both  as 
r^ards  language  and  primitive  institutions,  introduced  an  entirely 
new  element  into  Europe.  The  four  blows  with  the  sword  directed 
at  his  coronation,  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  by  every  Hungarian 
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King  down  to  Francis  Joseph  are  an  emblem  and  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  Magyar  people  has  had  to  maintain  itseu  by  force' d' 
arms  a^nst  the  unceasing  attacks  of  alien  neighbors;  and  the  fact 
that  a  few  thousand  wanderers  from  Asia  were  able  to  preserve  th^ 
individuality  and  institutions  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean  of  Slavs, 
Germans,  and  Turks,  and  obtained  comparatively  quickly  a  position 
of  enquality  with  members  of  the  European  family,  argues  me  pos- 
session of  exceptional  military  and  political  qualities,  of  exceptional 
cohesiveness,  oi  a  stoical  capacity  for  endurance,  and  of  a  rooted  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and  in  their  future  which  no  vicissitudes  <rf 
fortune  have  been  able  to  destroy.  The  alien  jai^on  first  heard  by 
European  ears  twelve  hundred  yeai-s  ago  has  mamtained  its  exist- 
ence m  spite  of  the  competition  of  German  and  Slav  dialects,  of 
deliberate  discouragement  ahd  temporary  n^lect,  and  has  devel- 
oped into  a  language  which,  for  fullness  and  expressiveness,  for  the 
purpose  of  science  as  well  as  of  poetry,  is  the  equal  if  not  the  superior 
of  tne  majority  of  European  tongues." 

St.  Stephen  (907-1038)  was  the  first  ruler  of  Hungary  to  be  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and,  having  to  choose  between  Byzance  and 
Rome,  he  wisely  chosie  the  latter,  thereby  saving  his  people  from 
absorption  by  tne  Slavs  and  his  country  from  sinlang  to  the  level  of 
the  Balkan  States. 

In  1222  the  Hungarian  Diet  wrung  from  a  weak  king  the  Bulla 
Aurea,  or  Golden  Bull,  which — in  close  resemblance  to  the  Magna 
Charta  of  England,  wnich  preceded  it  only  by  a  few  yeai-s — ^ia  a 
fundamental  charter  of  Hungarian  liberty  and  one  of  the  proofs  of 
the  great  political  capacity  of  the  Hungarian  race. 

Alter  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Arp6d  (1308) 
the  country  was  ruled  for  200  years  by  kings  from  varions  dynasties, 
among  whom  Louis,  the  Angevine,  surnamed  the  Great,  whose 
dominion  extended  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  and  Matthias 
Corviuus,  surjiamed  the  Just,  son  of  John  Hunyady,  the  Turk- 
beater,  were  the  most  noteworthy. 

The  fight  against  the  growing  power  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  had 
begun,  and  tne  Uon's  share  of  defending  Christiaiuty  against  the 
onslaught  of  Moslemisra  fell  to  Hungary.  It  retarded  her  own  pro- 
gress, but  faciUtated  the  development  of  civilization  in  the  West  of 
Eiu'ope.  In  1526,  after  the  fateful  battle  of  Moh&cs,  the  country 
was  divided  into  three  parts,  to  be  reunited  only  after  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  Turks  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  century. 
One-third  of  the  country  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Tiu-ks,  'IVansyl- 
vania  (southeastern  Hungary)  was  ruled  by  Hungarian  princes,  and 
the  rest  was  under  the  riue  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

.  Until  1867  the  pohcy  of  the  Hapsburgs  had  been  twofold:  To 
Germanize  and  Romanize  Hungary,  and,  acting  on  their  motto  divide 
ut  imperes,  to  play  off  one  race  against  the  other.  In  the  latter  they 
succeeded  only  too  well,  but  their  other  efforts  failed  against  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  Hungarians  in  defending  their  nationality 
and  reUgious  freedom.  There  is  only  one  absorbent  civilization  in 
Hungary,  the  Hungarian,  and,  while  more  than  one-half  of  the  people 
belong  to  the  Catholic  Church,  Hungary  is  stiU  the  easternmost  bul- 
wark of  Protestantism.  The  uprisings  in  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  centuries,  led  bv  Bocskay,  Bethlen,  and  R6k6ezi,  were 
made  just  as  much  in  the  dfefense  of  religious  liberty  as  of  national 
independence. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  In  your  brief  there  is  a  map  labeled  ''Map 
of  Hungary." 

Mr.  rrvANT.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  does  the  central  white  part  of  it 
refer  to  ? 

Mr.  PivAny.  That  is  the  little  part  which  it  is  proposed  to  leave  to 
Hungary — only  20  per  cent  of  the  country. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  what  I  supposed.  It  is  not  labeled 
on  the  map. 

Mr.  PiVANY.  No.  In  1848  the  Hungarians  rose  again  against  the 
autocracy  of  the  Hapsburgs,  under  the  leadership  of  Louis  Kossuth, 
the  champion  of  European  democracy.    The  interest  of  the  American 

?eople  in  the  gallant  struggle  of  Hungary  was  so  great  that  President 
'aylor,  in  June,  1849,  sent  a  **8pecial  and  confidential  agent"  to 
Hungary  in  the  person  of  Ambrose  Dudley  Mann,  of  Virginia,  who, 
however,  arrived  too  late,  for  Russia,  the  greatest  military  power  of 
the  age,  had  intervened  in  favor  of  the  Hapsburgs,  with  Great  Britain 
and  5>ance  looking  on  without  a  word  of  protest.  (See  Mann's 
report  in  Appendix  A.) 

In  1851  Kossuth,  who  had  been  freed  from  internment  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  Daniel  Webster,  was  invited  to  the  United 
States  as  the  guest  of  the  Nation,  and  met  with  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion, to  which  only  that  given  to  Lafeyette  may  be  compared.  His 
tour  of  the  United  States  failed  in  its  principal  object  of  securing 
American  support  for  the  next  uprising  of  the  Hungarians,  and  is 
now  remarkanle  mainly  for  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  advocate 
in  America  the  very  principles  which  President  Wilson  had  been 
propounding,  viz,  the  right  of  self-determination,  a  league  of  nations 
'to  protect  it,  the  partaking  of  America  in  the  affairs  of  tne  Old  World, 
and  the  abolition  of  secret  diplomacy  as  the  root  of  all  international 
intrigue. 

In  1859  Kossuth  arrived  at  an  understanding  with  Cavoiu*  and 
Napoleon  III  to  carry  the  Austro-Italian  war  into  Hungary,  where- 
upon the  Hungarians  would  rise  again  to  expel  the  Hapsourgs.  But 
Napoleon,  getting  frightened  by  nis  own  success,  broke  his  word, 
ana  concluded  the  premature  peace  of  Villa  Franca,  thereby  shatter- 
ing all  hopes  of  the  Hungarians. 

Having  been  forsaken  by  the  western  powers  three  times,  in  1849, 
1852,  and  1859,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Hungary  finally  con- 
sented to  the  compromise  of  1867  with  Austria  ana  the  Hapsburgs 
which  restored — at  least  on  paper — ^her  constitution? 

Hungary^s  imfortunate  connection  with  the  Hapbures  forced  upon 
her  b7  t£e  attitude  of  the  west«m  powers  and  t^  threatemng 
Russian  peril,  led  inevitably  to  the  alliance  with  Germany.  That 
the  Russian  or  Slavic  peril  to  Hungary  was  not  imaginary  nas  been 
proved  by  recent  events. 

In  the  condenmation  of  Hungary  for  having  entered  the  German 
alliance  these  facts  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  should  also  not  be 
forgotten  that  imder  tlie  political  arrangement  between  Austria  and 
Hungary,  known  as  dualism,  Hungary  had  no  control  of  her  foreign 
policy  and  of  her  army. 

Of  the  four  claimants  to  Hungarian  territory  two,  viz,  Serbia  and 
German  Austria,  have — as  far  as  it  is  known  to  us — not  based  their 
claims  on  historical  grounds. 
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King  down  to  Francis  Joseph  are  an  emblem  and  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  Magyar  people  has  had  to  maintain  itsen  by  force'  of 
arms  a^nst  the  unceasing  attacks  of  alien  neighbors;  and  the  fact 
that  a  Few  thousand  wanderers  from  Asia  were  able  to  preserve  their 
individuaUty  and  institutions  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean  of  Slays, 
Germans,  and  Turks,  and  obtained  comparatively  quickly  a  position 
of  equality  with  members  of  the  European  family,  argues  the  pos- 
session of  exceptional  military  and  poUtical  qualities,  of  exceptional 
cohesjveness,  oi  a  stoical  capacity  for  endurance,  and  of  a  rooted  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and  in  their  futiu^e  which  no  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  have  been  able  to  destroy.  The  alien  jargon  first  heard  by 
European  ears  twelve  hundred  years  ago  has  mamtained  its  exist- 
ence m  spite  of  the  competition  of  German  and  Slav  dialects,  of 
deliberate  discouragement  and  temporary  n^lect,  and  has  devel- 
oped into  a  language  which,  for  fullness  and  expressiveness,  for  the 
purpose  of  science  as  well  as  of  poetry,  is  the  equal  if  not  the  superior 
of  tne  majority  of  European  tongues." 

St.  Stephen  (907-1038)  was  the  first  ruler  of  Hungary  to  be  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and,  having  to  choose  between  fiyzance  and 
Rome,  he  wisely  chosie  the  latter,  thereby  saving  his  people  from 
absorption  by  the  Slavs  and  his  country  from  sinlang  to  the  level  of 
the  Balkan  States. 

In  1222  the  Hungarian  Diet  wrung  from  a  weak  king  the  Bulla 
Aurea,  or  Golden  Bull,  which — in  close  resemblance  to  the  Magna 
Charta  of  England,  wnich  preceded  it  only  by  a  few  yeare — is  a 
fundamental  charter  of  Hungarian  liberty  and  one  of  the  proofs  of 
the  great  political  capacity  of  the  Hungarian  race. 

Alter  the  extinction  of  the  male  hue  of  the  house  of  Arp&d  (1308) 
the  country  was  ruled  for  200  years  by  kings  from  various  dynasties, 
among  whom  Louis,  the  Angcvine,  surnamed  tlie  Great,  whose 
dominion  extended  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  and  Matthiaa 
Corviuas,  suriiamed  the  Just,  son  of  John  Hunyady,  the  Turk- 
beater,  were  the  most  noteworthy. 

The  fight  against  the  growing  power  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  had 
begun,  and  tne  lion's  share  oi  defending  (^hrigtianity  against  the 
onslaught  of  Moslemism  fell  to  Hungary.  It  retarded  her  own  pro- 
gress, but  faciUtated  the  development  of  civiUzation  in  the  West  of 
Eiu*ope.  In  1526,  after  the  fateful  battle  of  Moh&cs,  the  country 
was  divided  into  three  parts,  to  be  reunited  only  after  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  Turks  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  century. 
One-third  of  the  country  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Tiu-ks,  Transyl- 
vania (southeastern  Hungary)  was  ruled  by  Hungarian  princes,  and 
the  rest  was  under  the  rifle  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

.  Until  1867  the  policy  of  the  Hapsburgs  had  been  twofold:  To 
Germanize  and  Komanize  Hungary,  and,  acting  on  their  motto  divide 
ut  imperes,  to  play  off  one  race  against  the  other.  In  the  latter  they 
succeeded  only  too  well,  but  their  other  efforts  failed  against  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  Hungarians  in  defending  their  nationality 
and  religioTis  freedom.  There  is  only  one  absorbent  civilization  in 
Hungary,  the  Hungarian,  and,  while  more  than  one-half  of  the  people 
belong  to  the  Catholic  Church,  Hungary  is  still  the  easternmost  bul- 
wark of  Protestantism.  The  uprisings  in  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  centuries,  led  bv  Bocskay,  Bethlen,  and  RILk6czi,  were 
made  just  as  much  in  the  defense  of  religious  Uberty  as  of  natioBal 
independence. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  In  your  brief  there  is  a  map  labeled  ''Map 
of  Hungary." 

Mr.  rivANT.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  does  the  central  white  part  of  it 
refer  to  ? 

Mr.  PiVANT.  That  is  the  little  part  which  it  is  proposed  to  leave  to 
Hungary — only  20  per  cent  of  the  country. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  That  is  what  I  supposed.  It  is  not  labeled 
on  the  map. 

Mr.  PivAnt.  No.  In  1848  the  Hungarians  rose  again  against  the 
autocracy  of  the  Hapsburgs,  under  the  leadership  of  Louis  Kossuth, 
the  champion  of  European  democracy.    The  interest  of  the  American 

?eople  in  the  gallant  struggle  of  Hungary  was  so  great  that  President 
'a5?lor,  in  June,  1849,  sent  a  ''special  and  confidential  agent''  to 
Hungary  in  the  person  of  Ambrose  Dudley  Mann,  of  Virginia,  who, 
however,  arrived  too  late,  for  Russia,  the  greatest  military  power  of 
the  age,  had  intervened  in  favor  of  the  Hapsbiu-gs,  with  Great  Britain 
and  5>ance  looking  on  without  a  word  of  protest.  (See  Mann's 
report  in  Appendix  A.) 

In  1851  Kossuth,  who  had  been  freed  from  internment  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  Daniel  Webster,  was  invited  to  the  United 
States  as  the  guest  of  the  Nation,  and  met  with  an  enthusiastic  recej^- 
tion,  to  which  only  that  given  to  Lafeyette  may  be  compared.  His 
tour  of  the  United  States  failed  in  its  principal  object  of  securing 
American  support  for  the  next  uprising  of  the  Hungarians,  and  is 
now  remarkable  mainly  for  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  advocate 
in  America  the  very  principles  which  President  Wilson  had  been 
propounding,  viz,  the  right  of  self-determination,  a  league  of  nations 
'to  protect  it,  the  partakmg  of  America  in  the  affairs  of  tne  Old  World, 
and  the  abolition  of  secret  diplomacy  as  the  root  of  all  international 
intrigue- 
In  1859  Kossuth  arrived  at  an  understanding  with  Cavour  and 
Napoleon  III  to  carry  the  Austro-Italian  war  into  Hungary,  where- 
upon the  Hungarians  would  rise  again  to  expel  the  Hapsbur^.  But 
Napoleon,  getting  frightened  by  his  own  success,  broke  his  word, 
ana  concluded  the  prematiu^e  peace  of  Villa  Franca,  thereby  shatter- 
ing all  hopes  of  the  Hungarians. 

Having  been  forsaken  by  the  western  powers  three  times,  in  1849, 
1852,  and  1859,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Hungarv  finally  con- 
sented to  the  compromise  of  1867  with  Austria  and  the  Hapsburgs 
which  restored — at  least  on  paper — ^her  constitution? 

Hungary's  imfortunate  connection  with  the  Hapburgs  forced  upon 
her  by  the  attitude  of  the  western  powers  and  the  threatening 
Russian  peril,  led  inevitably  to  the  alliance  with  Germany.  That 
the  Russian  or  Slavic  peril  to  Hungary  was  not  imaginary  nas  been 
proved  by  recent  events. 

In  the  condemnation  of  Himgary  for  having  entered  the  Grerman 
alliance  these  facts  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  should  also  not  be 
forgotten  that  imder  tlie  political  arrangement  between  Austria  and 
Hungary,  known  as  dualism,  Hungary  had  no  control  of  her  foreign 
poUcy  and  of  her  army. 

Of  the  four  claimants  to  Hungarian  territory  two,  viz,  Serbia  and 
German  Austria,  have — as  far  as  it  is  known  to  us — ^not  based  their 
claims  on  historical  grounds. 
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The  Bohemians,  or  Czechs,  have  made  some  allusion  to  the  semi- 
mythical  Moravian  Empire  of  Svatpoluk,  which  is  alleged  to  have 
extended  over  parts  of  northern  Hungary  and  been  disrupted  by  the 
incursion  of  the  Hungarians  in  the  mnth  century.  The  Slovaks,  it 
is  alleged,  are  the  descendants  of  Svatopluk's  Moravians. 

The  Rumanians  have  advanced  a  more  definite  claim  to  priority  of 
occupation  in  the  theory  of  their  descent  from  the  Daco-Romans 
who  nad  lived  in  Transylvania  before  the  migration  of  the  nations. 

Both  of  these  theories  have  been  proved  by  mstorical  reasearch  to 
be  false.  But  even  if  they  were  not  false,  the  principle  of  priority  of 
occupation  has  never  been  defined  in  the  law  of  nations.  How  many 
years  of  occupation  is  required  to  establish  a  valid  title  to  a  country? 
One  hundred  years,  or  500  years,  or  more?  If  occupation  for  a 
thousand  years  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  a  valid  title  to  a  country, 
then  we  may  be  called  upon  some  day  to  relinquish  our  title  to  Texas, 
and  California,  and  otner  parts  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of 
Mexico,  or  Spain,  or  the  Indians,  and  the  whole  map  of  Eiu'op>e  may 
have  to  be  made  over,  too.  And  it  is  certainlv  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  go  back  for  a  title  to  a  coimtry  to  a  perioa  before  tiie  migration  of 
the  nations  even  if  the  continuity  of  the  race  dispossessed  stamped 
their  civilization  on  the  whole  country. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  there  a  pretender  or  claimant  to  the  King- 
dom of  Hungary  ? 

Mr.  PivANY.  No,  sir;  there  is  not.  According  to  the  Hungarian 
constitution,  if  the  Hapsburgs  become  extinct,  then  the  right  of 
electing  another  king  goes  back  to  the  nation. 

Senator  Brandegee.  There  was  a  king  of  Hungary  before  Austria 
absorbed  it,  was  there  not  ? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  Yes;  there  were  native  Hungarian  kings  up  to  1526^ 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  there  any  descendant  of  those  who  claims 
the  right  to  be  king  ? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  No;  they  have  all  become  extinct. 

Now,  coming  to  the  racial  or  ethnographical  aspect  of  the  case,  I  do 
not  wish  to  trouble  the  committee  with  figures.  I  beg,  however,  to 
refer  the  committee  to  the  statistical  table  which  is  attached  to  the 
brief,  and  a  glance  at  it  wiU  show  these  two  thin^:  First,  that  in  all 
the  regions  which  it  is  proposed  to  wrest  from  Hungary  that  par- 
ticular race  in  whose  favor  that  region  is  claimed  is  in  the  minority. 
That  is  the  first.  But  the  second  fact  is  this,  that  by  the  proi>osed 
dismemberment  of  Hungary  more  than  one-half  of  the  Hungarian 
race,  the  principal  race  vmich  is  in  a  majority  in  the  country  at  large, 
would  get  outside  of  the  new  Himgarian  Government  and  would  have 
to  live  under  foreign  governments.  Now.  to  say  that  such  a  settle- 
ment is  based  on  the  self-determination  oi  races  or  nations  I  claim  is 
sheer  humbug.  It  is  impossible  to  call  that  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  self-determination,  where  the  dominant  race  is  being  split  into  four 
or  five  parts  and  only  the  minority  of  that  race  is  to  remain  imder 
the  old  government. 

Senator  Knox.  If  I  understand  this  map  here,  this  shaded  portion 
represents  Hungary  as  it  was. 

Mr.  PiVANY.  As  it  was  without  Croatia — ^Himgary  proper. 

Senator  KInox.  Before  they  began  to  trifle  with  her  anatomy. 

Mr.  PivAny.  Yes. 
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'  Senator  Brandboee.  You  say  that  this  settlement  in  the  case  of 
Hungary  is  not  based  upon  self-determination,  and  that  the  claim 
that  it  is  is  a  humbug. 

Mr.  PivANY.  Yes. 

Senator  Branbeoee.  Have  you  looked  through  the  treaty  as  to 
other  settlements? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  The  treaty  has  not  been  published  yet. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Oh,  yes;  it  has. 

Senator  Kirox.  You  mean  the  Austrian  treaty? 

Senator  Brandeoee.  No;  the  treaty  of  Versi^iUes.  Have  you 
looked  through  the  treaty  of  Versailles? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  Yes;  I  believe  in  the  treaty  with  Germany  there  is 
really  a  small  limitation  of  Germany  rights  by  the  boundaries  of  the 
Central  Powers  which  are  to  be  settled. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  But  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  judge,  has  the 
principle  of  self-determination  been  the  rule  adopted  m  the  German 
peace  treaty  ? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  Austrian  peace  treaty  ^ 

Senator  Brandeoee.  No;  the  treaty  of  VersaiUes,  the  allied  powers 
with  Germany. 

Mr.  PivAny.  I  believe  as  a  whole  it  is  because  I  want  to  point  out 
this  fact:  Germany  is  going  to  be  deprived  of  only  10  per  cent  of 
her  continental  territory,  and  that  10  per  cent  consists  of  recent 
conquests,  or  comparatively  recent  conquests,  territories  with  over- 
whelming non-German  population,  while  in  Hungary  they  want 
to  take  away  not  10  per  cent  but  80  per  cent  of  the  country,  and  all 
her  territory  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Hungary  for  a  thousand 
years.  Is  Hungary,  which  played  a  subordinate  part  in  the  great 
world  drama,  to  be  punished  eight  times  as  severely  as  Germany, 
which  was  the  leading  actor  and  manager'^  Is  there  any  justice  m 
that  settlement'^ 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  justice  in  giving 
Shantung  to  Japan  ? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  I  do  not  believe  so^  Senator. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  was  gettmg  your  idea  of  what  self-determi- 
nation is;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  PiVANY.  I  believe,  Senator,  that  self-determination  can  be 
exercised  only  through  plebiscites.  Now,  all  the  claimants  to  Hun- 
garian territory  are  strongly  opposed  to  plebiscites.  What  does  that 
mean  ?    That  means  that  they  know  the  wealmess  of  their  own  case. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  speak  of  the  Magyars.  What  is  the 
blood  and  stock  of  the  Magyars  ? 

Mr.  PrvANY.  It  is  a  non-Aryan  race.  It  belongs  neither  to  the 
Teutonic  nor  the  Latin  nor  the  Slavonic  root  of  races.  There  are  four 
races  and  the  Magyars,  I  should  say,  destined  to  form  a  buffer  state 
between  those  three  races. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  do  not  want  their  destination,  but  their 
origin. 

Mr.  PiVANY.  Their  origin  is  from  a  non-Aryan  stock. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  are  they;  what  stock?  Are  they  an 
Indo-European  race? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  They  belong  to  the  Finn-agarian  root  of  races.  In 
Europe  the  Finns  are  their  linguistic  kindrw. 
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Senator  Bbandboee.  Are  they  related  to  the  Mongolian  race,. or 
Tartars  1 

Mr.  PiVANY.  I  doubt  it. 

Senator  Bbandeqee.  Or  the  Turkish  1 

Mr.  PiVANY.  To  the  Turkish  they  may  be.  The  Turkish  is  the 
southern  branch  of  that  race  of  which  the  Hungarian  is  the  northern 
branch  of  the  big  group  of  races. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Very  good.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  inter- 
rupting. 

Mr.  riVANY.  I  am  pleased  to  answer  your  (questions.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  in  an  attempt  to  justify  the  partition  of  Himgary  the 
argiunent  has  been  advanced  that  the  minor  races  or,  rather,  some 
of  the  minor  races  of  Hungary  have  to  be  liberated  from  oppressicm 
by  the  Himgarians.    The  charge  of  racial  oppression  by  the  Hun- 

farians  is  not  borne  out  by  the  fact,  for  whatever  oppression  there 
as  been  in  Hungary  has  been  on  class  lines,  and  not  on  racial  lines. 
The  masses  of  the  Hungarians  or  Magyars  had  to  suffer  from  it  just 
as  much  as  had  the  masses  of  the  non-Magyars ;  and  whosoever  man- 
aged to  rise  above  the  masses  belonged  to  the  ruling  classes  without 
regard  to  race  or  creed. 

The  attitude  of  the  Hungarian  Government  toward  the  non- 
Magyars  (who  are  immigrants  or  the  descendants  of  immigrants) 
had  been  the  same  as  that  of  our  own  Government  toward  the  non- 
English-speaking  immigrants:  Perfect  equality  before  the  law,  but 
no  recognition  as  racial  groups  or  States  within  the  State.  What  is 
right  if  done  by  the  American  Government  in  America  surely  can 
not  be  wrong  ii  done  by  the  Himgarian  Government  in  Hungary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Hungarian  Government  had  gone  a  ^reat 
deal  further  in  its  liberalism,  for  it  granted  considerable  subsidies 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  educational  establish- 
ments of  the  non-Magyar  races.  There  were  thousands  of  schools, 
in  which  the  language  of  instruction  was  other  than  Himgarian,  it 
being  stipulated  only  that  the  Hungarian  language  be  also  taught  as 
a  subject  of  instruction  three  hours  a  week. 

I  will  not  read  the  figures  now.     1  have  them  in  the  brief. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  really  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  more 
than  to  refer  to  your  points  tnat  are  sustained  byyour  brief?  Of 
course,  we  will  read  your  brief,  read  it  carefully.  The  ordinary  rule 
in  the  presentation  of  a  case  in  court  is  by  verbal  argument  to  point 
out  the  main  point  of  the  brief  and  not  read  the  brief.  This  seems 
to  be  pretty  long.  I  only,  make  the  suggestion  that  perhaps  you 
might  condense  your  points,  as  a  guide  to  the  proper  reading  of  the 
brief. 

Mr.  PivANY.  Yes.  I  want  to  point  out  as  one  of  the  important 
points  that  even  if  the  charge  of  racial  oppression  were  true,  as  it  is 
not,  the  principle  that  immigrants  have  the  right  to  invoke  the 
assistance  of  the  coimtry  whence  they  have  immigrated  against  their 
country  of  adoption,  would  hardly  be  recognized  by  our  Governm^t. 
On  that  principle,  the  Germans  of  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  in  which 
States  theV  were  and  perhaps  stiU  are  in  the  majority,  if  that  prin- 
ciple should  be  invoked,  they  could  appeal  to  the  Kaiser  himself  for 
the  annexation  of  those  States  to  Germany,  or  at  least  for  their 
liberation  from  American  rule. 
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T  wanted  to  point  out  further  that  Hungary  had  been  the  eastern- 
most bulwark  of  Protestantism.  East  and  south  of  Himgary  there 
is  no  Protestantism,  and  very  little  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Now, 
it  is  well  known  that  in  Romnnaia  and  Serbia  the  Greek  Chlhodox 
Church  is  the  State  church,  which  is  a  very  intolerant  church,  and 
creed  and  race  ctow  there  together.  The  Catholics  have  a  wonderful 
organization  which  is  able  to  protect  them  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
the  Protestant  churches  are  national  organizations  and  the  partition 
of  Hungary  would  disrurt  this  nation^  organization  and  condemn 
them  to  practical  extinction. 

As  to  the  economical  aspect,  I  want  to  say  that  the  Uttle  part  of 
Hungary  which  is  to  be  left  to  Himgarv  is  al^olutely  unable  to  exist 
by  itself,  because  it  is  a  purely  agricultural  part,  a  part  of  a  great 

Slain.    The  different  regions  of  Hungary  are  commercially  inter- 
ependent.     Separately  they  can  not  exist;  together  they  form  a 
fine,  self-supporting  organism. 

As  to  the  political  or  international  aspect  of  the  case,  1  wish  to 
emphasize  this,  that  the  value  of  the  settlement  which  is  to  be 
arrived  at  in  Paris  depends  on  this:  Will  it  readjust  the  affairs  of 
eastorn  Europe  so  as  to  improve  them  or  not.  If  they  are  not 
improved,  of  course  the  settlement  would  not  be  of  value,  and  would 
l>e  a  permanent  menace  to  peace.  We  claim  that  the  Hxmgarian 
race,  the  Magyar  race,  is  the  only  one  which  is  able  to  establish  a 
permanent  government  in  that  part  of  Europe.  We  claim  that  that 
race  has  shown  its  quality,  its  ntness,  its  great  capacity  to  rule  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  that  the  other  new  States  are  at  best  only 
trials.  We  do  not  know  whether  they  will  be  able  to  do  their  part 
or  not. 

So  I  beg  to  present  now  the  conclusions. 

1.  Hungary  has  existed  as  a  State  and  nation  for  over  a  thousand 
years,  in  a  territory  where  no  other  race  had  been  able  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  permanent  political  organization.  Surely,  possession 
of  such  length  and  the  demonstration  of  such  political  capacity  ought 
to  secure  a  clear  and  indisputable  title. 

2.  No  other  country  has  any  claim  on  any  part  of  Hungary  that 
could  be  based  on  *' historical  rights." 

3.  The  distribution  of  the  various  races  in  Hungary  positively 
prevents  any  territorial  readjustment,  by  which  more  homogeneous 
conditions  could  be  created  tnan  existed  till  now. 

4.  Hungary  has  always  been  the  land  of  religious  liberty  and  toler- 
ance. Roumanian  and  Serbian  rule  over  large  parts  of  Hungary  would 
disrupt  the  Hungarian  Protestant  churches  and  threaten  Protestantr 
ism  with  extinction  in  the  east  of  Europe. 

5.  Hungary  is  a  natural  geographic  and  hydrographic  unit,  to  disr 
turb  whicn  could  not  possibly  help  in  stabilizing  conditions. 

6.  Hungary  is  also  a  most  distinct  economic  unit,  all  parts  being 
interdependent.  Separately  they  can  not  exist,  together  they  are  a 
self-supporting  organism. 

7.  Not  only  would  the  cause  of  peace  not  be  promoted  by  the  par- 
tition of  Hungary,  but  a  new  Balkan,  or  Macedonia,  would  be  created 
right  in  the  heart  of  Europe  and  become  the  source  of  permanent 
strife  and  complications. 

8.  Should  the  foregoing  facts  and  circumstances  be  considered  as 
o|  unsufficient  force  and  importance  to  bar  the  claims  of  neighboring 
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nations,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  have  any  part  of 
Hungary  placed  under  a  new  sovereignty  without  giving  the  peoples 
of  such  parts  an  opportunity  to  exercise  the  right  of  self-determma^ 
tion  by  plebiscites  under  fair  conditions. 

9.  Hungary  ought  not  to  be  dismembered  in  punishment,  because 
this  would  not  be  warranted  by  Himgary's  acts  and  deeds  bef<»re 
and  during  the  war.  Not  onlv  was  she  not  able  to  keep  out  of  the 
war,  but  dev^elopments  since  the  armistice  justified  Hungary's  daim 
that  her  existence  had  been  in  constant  peril. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Why  was  she  not  able  to  keep  out  of  the 
war? 

Mr.  PivAny.  Because  she  was  forced  into  the  connection  with  the 
Hapsburgs  and  thus  into  the  German  alliance.  It  was  not  pos^Ue 
for  ner  to  keep  out  of  the  war. 

I  have  explained  before  that  they  have  tried  to  get  rid  of  the 
Hapsburgs  several  times,  from  1849  to  1869,  in  three  cases,  and  in 
every  instance  Hungary  was  forsaken  by  the  western  powers  so  we 
believe  that  the  Hapsburg  government  was  practically  forced  on 
Hungary  by  the  attitude  of  the  western  powers. 

The  Chairman.  The  population  of  Hungary  is  about  half  Protes- 
tant, is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  PivANY.No;  out  of  a  population  of  some  18,000,000  a  little 
more  than  4,000,000  are  Protestant.  Hungary  has  the  largest  unit 
of  the  Calvanistic  or  the  Presbyterian  church  of  any  country  in  the 
world.    There  are  more  Presbyterians  there  than  here. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  religious  belief  of  the  other 
14,000,000  out  of  the  18,000,000?  If  only  4,000,000  are  Protestant, 
what  are  the  other  14,000,0000? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  About  one-half  of  them  are  Roman  and  Greek 
Catholic,  and  I  believe  there  must  be  over  half  a  million  of  Hebrews, 
and  the  rest  belong  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  mostly  Rou- 
manians and  Serbians. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  there  no  Mohammedans  there  at  all? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  Not  worth  taking  into  account.  In  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  there  are  large  numbers  of  Mohammedans. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  generally  related  to  the  Slav  popu- 
lation when  I  asked  you  about  the  condition.  I  was  speakm^  of 
the  pure  Hungarians,  that  you  call  Magyars.  About  half  of  those 
are  Protestant,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  Yes;  in  fact,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hungary 
and  the  Unitarian  Church  consist  almost  exclusively  of  Magyars,, 
and  the  Unitarian  Church,  which  is  the  mother  of  the  Unitarian 
Qiurch  in  Eurojpe,  and  has  had  a  close  connection  with  the  English 
and  American  churches  for  centuries,  would  lose  all  her  congr^ations, 
except  where  the  Magyars  have  retained  control.  But  throughout 
all  the  territories  clauned  by  Roumania  that  church  would  simply 
cease  to  exist.  They  would  not  allow  that  church  to  exist.  We  feel 
that  Himgary  can  be  saved  from  destruction  only  by  America,  as  tiie 
United  States  is  the  only  powerful  country  which  has  not  been  a 

Earty  to  the  immoral  secret  treaties  upon  which  the  claimants  of 
[imgarian  territory  are  pressing  their  claims. 
In  voicing  our  protest,  therwore,  against  the  proposed  partition 
of  Hungary  as  contrary  to  the  demand  of  justice  and  incompatible 
with  the  requirements  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace  we  respcHOtfully 
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ask  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  refuse  to  have  our  country 
become  a  party  to  the  annihilation  of  a  civilized  nation. 

Senator  Knox.  Let  me  ask  jou  a  question.  You  speak  of  these 
various  territories  as  being  claimed  by  the  French,  by  Roumania, 
and  by  Serbia. 

Mr.  PivAny.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  What  do  you  mean  by  ** claimed"  ? 

Ifr.  PivAny.  They  have  advanced  these  claims  at  Paris. 

Senator  Knox.  Have  you  any  indication  that  they  have  been 
allowed  as  claims  ? 

Mr.  PivAny.  We  have  two  indications — first,  newspaper  reports, 
and,  second,  that  the  Allies  have  allowed  the  invaders  to  go  into  that 
territory. 

Senator  Knox.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  how  accurate  is  this  map 
likely  to  be,  in  view  of  the  Austrian  treaty;  whether  these  claims 
have  been  so  far  conceded  that  you  are  pretty  sure  they  are  going 
to  be  allowed. 

Mr.  PivAny.  We  know  what  each  of  the  races  wanted,  and  we 
know  pretty  well  what  they  did  not  get.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  exaggeration  in  this  at  all,  oecause  the  Roumanians  really 
want  to  getdown  to  this  river  Tisza.  In  fact,  they  have  gone  there 
and  have  gone  over  there. 

Senator  Knox.  Still,  this  will  be  subject  to  verification  by  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  PiVANY.  Yes;  of  coimse  this  is  not  final.  This  is  merely  an 
attempt  to  show  it  graphically. 

Senator  Knox.  Of  course  this  question  Is  not  involved  in  the 
German  treaty. 

Mr.  PxvAny.  This  question  is  not  involved  in  the  German  treatv, 
except  that  there  is  an  allusion  that  Germany  acknowledges  all  tne 
boundaries  as  they  shall  be  set  in  the  futiu'e. 

Senator  Knox.  She  agrees  to  be  bound  by  whatever  they  do  ? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Have  you  any  information  about  what  is 
contained  in  the  treaty  between  the  AUies  and  Austria? 

Mr.  PivIny.  We  have  only  what  has  been  published  in  the  news- 
papers. On  the  map  you  can  see  this  Uttle  part  here  south  of  the 
Danube  in  western  Hungary  which  has  been  demanded  by  Czecho- 
slovakia. I  understand  from  the  newspapers  reports  that  little  part 
has  been  awarded  to  Austria  and  not  to  Czecho-Slovakia.  Of  course 
that  is  unofficial.  We  do  not  know.  All  we  have  is  what  is  contained 
in  the  newspaper  reports. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Your  organization  is  called  the  Hxmgarian- 
American  Federation  ? 

Mr.  PivAny.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  you  in  communication  with  the  people 
in  Hungary  ? 

Mr.  rivANY.  At  present  I  am  not,  but  I  have  been  in  Hungary  as  a 
newspaper  correspondent,  from  September,  1916,  to  the  end  of 
January  of  this  year;  so  I  was  there  during  the  first  revolution, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  and  during  the  armistice. 

Senator  Brandegee.  As  such  newspaper  correspondent  did  you 
come  into  personal  touch  with  prominent  men  in  the  Government  of 
Hungary? 
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Mr.  PiviNT.  Yes;  I  did  with  practically  aU  excepting,  of  course, 
the  Bolsheviki.    They  were  unknown  i)eople  in  my  time  there. 

Senator  Branbegee.  When  I  asked  if  **you"  were  in  communica- 
tion I  meant,  if  jour  organization  was  in  communication  ?  Do  they 
receive  communications  from  the  people  of  Hungary  ? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  No;  our  organization  does  not.  Our  organization 
is  purely  an  American  organization,  started  12  years  ago. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  did  not  mean  to  intimate  that  it  was  not 
an  American  organization,  but  being  the  Hungarian-American  Fed- 
eration, I  did  not  know  but  you  had  letters  from  people  in  Hungary 
so  that  you  would  know  what  their  attitude  has  been  upon  public 
questions. 

Mr.  PivAny.  Before  the  war  we  could  get  letters,  but  postal  com- 
mimication  has  not  been  reopened  with  Hungary.  That  is  one  of 
our  complaints  to  the  State  Department;  but  we  do  get  newspapers 
from  there. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  PiVANY.  And  also  we  sometimes  get  letters  through  neutral 
countries,  not  to  our  oi^anization,  but  to  us  as  individuals. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Inasmuch  as  we  get  no  information  at  all  as 
to  what  is  in  the  proposed  treaty  between  the  Allies  and  Austria  and 
Hungary,  we  are  compelled  to  rely  upon  newspaper  reports,  just  as 
you  are. 

Mr.  PivANY.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  wondered  if  you  knew  whether  the  views 
represented  in  your  brief  and  in  your  statement  before  us  were  the 
views  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Magyar  people  in  Hungary. 

Mr.  PiVANY.  Yes;  I  am  absolutely  sure  of  that,  because  I  know 
their  history,  I  know  their  sentiments,  and  I  was  there  diuing  the  first 
part  of  the  armistice. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  your  presentation  of  the  matter  here 
represent  simply  your  personal  views  as  a  newspaper  correspondent 
over  there,  or  are  there  other  people  in  the  Hungarian-American 
Federation  who  know  about  Hungarian  aflfairs  ? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  Yes;  our  president,  Mr.  Henry  Baracs,  is  right  here. 
In  fact,  he  collaborated  with  me  in  making  up  this  statement. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  do  you  mean  in  the  last  statement  you 
made: 

**We  feel  that  Hungary  can  be  saved  from  destruction  only  by 
America,  as  the  United  States  are  the  only  powerful  country  who  nave 
not  been  a  party  to  the  immoral  secret  treaties  upon  which  the  claim- 
ants of  Hungarian  territory  are  pressing  their  claims. " 

To  what  secret  treaties  do  your  refer? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  One  secret  treatv  between  the  quadruple  entente — 
that  is  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Russia,  and  Roimiania,  con- 
cluded sometime  in  August,  1916.  The  secret  treaty  between  Rou- 
mania  and  the  Entente  has  been  published,  I  believe,  by  the  Lenine 
government  in  Russia,  found  among  the  archives  of  Russia,  and  the 
essence  of  that  treaty  was  that  the  Allies  tried  to  induce  Roumania, 
which  was  an  ally  of  Austria-Hungary,  to  break  her  contract  witii 
AustrisrHungary,  to  throw  the  treaty  away  as  a  mere  scrap  of  paper: 
and  in  return  for  that  they  promised  to  Roimiania  big  slices  oi 
Hungarian  territory.  They  promised  things  that  did  not  belong  to 
her.    Roumania  held  back  for  a  long  time,  and  when  she  Uiotq^t 
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that  Hungary  had  become  exhausted,  and  there  was  a  big  victory  of 
the  Russians  in  June,  1916,  then  she  entered  into  agreements  with  the 
Entente  and  in  August,  1916,  invaded  the  country. 

Senator  Bbandeoeb.  Are  there  other  secret  treaties  than  that, 
which  you  have  in  mind  ! 

Mr.  PrviNY.  I  do  not  know.  There  must  be  some  treaty  between 
^rbia  and  the  Entente  and  there  must  be  some  treaty  between 
"Czechoslovakia  and  the  Entente,  but  the  text  of  those  treaties  has 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  published;  but  as  I  understand  our 
country  is  not  a  party  to  the  secret  treaties  and  is  not  bound  by  them. 

Senator  Brandegee.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
secret  treaties  there  may  be  between  these  nations,  is  there? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  thd 
Magyars  who  are  now  in  Siberia  ? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  We  get  letters  from  them. 

Senator  Pomebene.  What  is  their  attitude  with  respect  to  this 
matter? 

Mr.  PivAny.  They  have  only  one  thing  in  mind.  They  want  to  get 
away  from  there,  because  thev  are  starvmg,  they  are  dying  from  dis- 
ease and  from  huneOT,  and  they  have  no  clothing,  no  soap,  and  no 
medical  supplies.  We  have  applied  to  the  State  Department  to  help 
them  and  to  the  American  Rea  Cross  to  help  them.  We  wanted  to 
send  money  and  supplies  to  them.  The  American  Red  Cross  an- 
swered that  they  could  not  do  anything  and  the  State  Department 
fmswered  the  same.  Then  we  asked  the  Danish  Legation  m  Wash- 
ington whether  they  would  transmit  our  remittances  to  them,  and 
the  Danish  Legation  do  transmit  our  remittances  to  the  Hungarian 
prisoners  of  war.  We  received  an  order  from  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment just  a  few  days  go  permitting  the  sending  of  parcels  to  Vladi- 
vostok, where  the  American  mail  ends.  Beyond  Vladivostok  there 
is  no  American  mail,  but  the  maUs  from  there  are  being  forwarded 
by  the  Danish  consular  agent. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  BELA  SEEELT. 

Dr.  Sekely.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  on  behalf  of  the  Hungarian-American  Press  Association.  I 
am  not  here  to  plead  for  new  territories,  for  spoils  of  war,  or  conquest. 
I  have  come  to  ask  of  you  justice,  magnanimity,  and  fairness  to  a  de- 
feated people.  A  Hungarian  by  birth,  but  an  American  by  choice 
and  by  adoption,  I  ought  to  feel  perhaps  awed  in  the  presence  of  the 
honorable  body  before  which  I  am  now  pleading  the  cause  of  a  mar- 
tyred and  agonizing  nation,  but  knowing  your  high  sense  of  duty 
toward  all  mankina,  I  feel  instead  almost  inspired  to  let  thought 
and  feelings  run  high  and  freely,  so  as  to  permit  you  to  look  down 
deep  into  a  himian  lieart  that  is  filled  with  sorrow  and  despair  over 
one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

For  the  past  1,000  years,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, Hungary  has  had  the  same  frontiers.  For  the  past  10  cen- 
tiu'ies  Himgary  has  been  and  still  is  a  nation  with  a  great  destiny, 
the  roots  of  which  reach  back  to  the  very  foundations  of  the  State. 
In  896,  the  first  years  of  Hungarian  history  in  Europe,  Prince  Arpad 
solemnly  promised  for  himseu  and  his  successors  that  they  would 
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rule  the  country  according  to  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  chosen 
chieftains  of  the  nation.  At  a  time  when  all  of  eastern  Europe  was 
inhabited  by  half  savage  people,  and  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
ruled  by  autocratic  kings,  the  Hungarians,  yet  heathens,  had  organ- 
ized a  constitutional  government  which  in  1222,  only  a  few  years 
after  the  Enfflisn  Magna  Charta  received  its  written  guaranty  in  the 
document  called  bufl  d'or,  and  signed  by  KLing  Andrew  II.  They 
remained  not  very  long  heathen,  but  in  1001  embraced  Christianity. 
Then  Himgary  began  to  play  the  double  part  she  acted  so  honorably 
and  often  so  dramaticallv  in  European  history.  She  joined  western 
civilization,  and  defended  it  against  all  attacks  coming  from  the  East. 
For  150  years  she  fought  the  Turks,  preventing  them  at  the  cost  of 
her  own  blood  and  flesn  and  liberty  to  conquer  western  Eiu'ope. 
*  Senator  Knox.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  here.  Geo- 
graphically, what  was  Himgary  a  thousand  years  ago  as  compared 
with  this  map  which  you  have  presented  here  ? 

Dr.  Sekely.  Practically  it  was  the  same  geographically,  and  it 
could  not  have  been  otherwise,  because,  as  you  gentlemen  know, 
Hungary  is  a  geographical  unit.  It  is  the  finest  and  most  complete 
and  most  perfect  geographical  unit  in  Europe.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
Carpathians,  and  on  the  south  by  rivers,  and  it  is  no  mere  chance 
that  this  country  was  preserved  for  a  thousand  years;  but  the 
valleys  from  the  mountains  go  down  to  the  center  of  the  country, 
the  rivers  aU  flow  to  the  Danube,  and  by  its  natural  boundaries  it 
was  really  predestined  to  be  and  to  form  a  country. 

Senator  Knox.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  it  is  substantially 
true,  then,  that  the  Hungary  that  is  proposed  to  be  dismembered  is 
the  same  Hungary  geograpnically  that  was  established  a  thousand 
years  ago  ? 

Dr.  Sekely.  The  same  country. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know. 

Dr.  Sekely.  And  permit  me.  Senator,  to  give  you  this  further 
infoimation,  which  is  very  important.  Mr.  Pivfiny  mentioned  it, 
but  I  want  to  emphasize  it,  that  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
Hungary,  of  the  races  that  now  claim  territory  from  its  living  body 
were  oruy  a  very  few  of  them  present  then.  Neither  Roumanians 
nor  Serbians  nor  any  other  nationality  was  there.  There  were  only  a 
few  Slovaks.  The  Roumanians  and  Serbians  immigrated  mostly 
during  the  Turkish  invasion.  They  came  from  Turkey  and  were 
welcomed  by  Hungary.  The  Roumanians  came  into  Hungar3"  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  Serbians  also,  and  multiplied  and 
increased  afterwards.  If  they  had  been  oppressed,  how  would  it  be 
possible  that  they  are  still  Roumanians  ana  Serbians  ?  In  700  or  800 
years  an  autocratic  government  would  have  annihilated  them,  but 
Hungary  never  wanted  anything  else  except  that  they  should  be 
Hungarian  citizens  and  live  their  own  lives  otherwise. 

In  this  connection  Michelet,  the  great  French  historian,  paid  a 

flowing   tribute   to   the   Hungarian  people.     In  his   **Histoire   de 
'ranee,''  volume  8,  page  346,  in  apologizing  for  not  dealing  more 
extensively  with  Hungary,  he  says  as  foflows  in  a  footnote: 

It  is  a  cruel  sacrifice  not  to  say  anything  here  of  the  hero  of  Europe.  I  am  sp^Jdng 
of  the  Hungarian  people.  Shall  I  die,  then,  always  postponing  to  pay  the  debt  history 
owes  her?  Yet  infamous  and  lying  compilations  appear  everywhere.  The  Hungarians 
are  loath  to  answer  them.  When  they  do  speak  they  speak  to  the  whole  world.  I  hope 
that  our  historiography  will  pay  the  debt  of  our  hearts  to  this  heroic  people,  which  by 
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its  deeds,  by  its  sufferinjjs,  and  by  its  noble  voice  elevates  us  and  makes  us  jn^ater. 
It  is  generally  accorded  that  the  Hungarians  are  a  valiant  people,  but  this  valiance  is 
simply  the  manifestation  of  a  high  depree  of  morality.  In  ever>'thins:  they  do  or  say, 
I  always  hear  "sursum  corda."  The  whole  nation  is  an  aristocracy  of  valiance  and 
dignity. 

But  despite  the  unceasing  wars  with  Turkey,  Hungary  has  at- 
tained;  in  the  fifteenth  century,  under  the  leadership  of  its  national 
King  Matthias  Corvin,  a  high  degree  of  culture  and  ci^nlization. 
Scientists,  writers,  and  artists  from  all  over  Europe  flocked  to  Buda, 
the  capital  of  Hungary,  which  at  the  time  was  the  center  of  intel- 
lectual life  in  eastern  and  central  Europe.  In  Pressburg,  the  ancient 
royal  seat  of  Hungary,  where  its  kings  were  crowned,  a  great  uni- 
versity and  many  scientific  societies  were  founded,  as  well  as  the 
first  printing  shop  established  in  1473.  The  everlasting  onslaughts 
of  the  Turks,  however,  were  bleeding  the  country  to  death,  ana  for 
this  reason  Hungary  elected  in  1526  Ferdinand  of  Hapsburg  to  the 
Hungarian  throne.  The  country  hoped  to  get  from  Tiim  material 
help  against  the  Turks  and  thus  be  able  to  continue  the  peaceful 

Sursuits  of  its  destiny.  Unhappily  the  remedy  was  worse  than  the 
Iness.  Instead  of  helping  Hungarv  to  keep  out  the  Turks,  the  Haps- 
burgs  meant  to  make  a  German  t*rovinco  of  Hungarv  and  takmg 
advantage  of  her  exhausted  condition  caused  bv  the  Turkish  wars, 
deprived  her  of  her  independence.  Since  then  fiungarian  history  is 
a  story  of  unceasing  effort  to  deliver  the  country  from  the  Hapsburg 
rule  and  to  regain  its  freedom  and  liberty. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  Hungary  revolted 
eight  times  against  the  Hapsburgs,  three  times  with  French  aid, 
but  the  prevailing  European  coalitions  always  crushed  Hungary's 
noble  fignt  for  freedom.  In  1848.  under  the  leadership  of  Louis 
Kossuth,  Hungary  once  more  revolted  against  the  Hapsburgs,  and 
this  time  her  armies  were  victorious,  when  the  Russian  Czar  rushed 
200,000  fresh  troops  to  the  help  oi  the  Austrian  Emperor.  Thus 
Hungary  again  was  crushed  ana  defeated.  But  the  glorious  deeds 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution  caUed  the  attention  of  the  whole  civilized 
world  to  Hungary's  plight.  Louis  Kossuth  turned  for  help  to  the 
western  countries  of  Europe,  to  France  and  England  and  finally  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  Who  does  not  Know  of  the  glorious 
reception  the  great  patriot  was  given  in  this  country?  Never  in  the 
history  of  America  was  a  foreigner  received  with  greater  honors  than 
Kossuth.  Congress  assembled  in  a  joint  meeting  and  was  addressed 
by  the  wonderful  orator  whose  impassioned  burning  speeches  were 
the  wonder  of  two  continents.  But  though  he  got  all  the  s^Tnpathy 
he  could  have  wished  for  his  cause,  material  help  was  lacking  and 
none  of  the  great  powers  made  it  their  business  to  interfere  with  the 
Austrian  Emperor  in  his  treatment  of  Hungary.  After  Hiingary's 
defeat  in  1879,*  an  autocratic  military  rule  was  established  in  Hun- 

{jary,  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  Hungarian  lanpiage,  confiscating  all 
iberties  and  privileges  of  a  free  people.  This  lasted  nearly  20  years 
when  the  coxmtry  at  last  gave  up  hope  to  get  help  froni  France  and 
England  and  in  order  to  lead  at  least  the  normal  life  of  a  State, 
it  submitted  to  the  so-called  compromise  of  1867,  by  which  Hungary 
was  granted  in  internal  affairs  an  autonomy,  but  the  direction  of  her 
foreign  policy  and  the  control  of  her  army  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
emperor  king. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this  brief 
survey  of  Hungarian  history  gives  you  the  key  to  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  Himganan  people  when  the  great  war  broke  out  in  1914. 
The  Hapsburg  ruler  bemg  the  absolute  master  of  the  Austro-Hunga- 
rian  army  and  the  sole  director  of  the  monarchy's  foreign  poUcy, 
Hungary  was  handed  over,  bound  hand  and  toot,  to  the  shortsighted, 
selfish  interests  of  the  dynasty,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  coimtry, 
its  men,  its  riches,  its  political  future,  were  being  sacrificed  for  the 
dynastical  aims  and  ambitions  of  the  Hapsbui^.  Western  Europe, 
which  had  refused  Hungary  its  help  in  1848  and  forced  it  to  submit 
to  the  Hapsburgian  yoke  in  1867,  saw  in  1914  the  resources  of  Hungary 
used  agamst  her.  ^ut  can  you  blame  for  it  Hungary?  No  more 
than  you  can  blame  the  Croatians,  the  Serbians,  the  Slovaks  and 
the  Roumanians  of  Hungary  and  of  Austria  that,  though  their  hearts 
were  set  against  the  Hapsburgs,  they  submitted  to  the  iron  rule  ol 
war  which  forced  them  by  the  power  of  martial  law  to  join  the  colors 
•oi  the  Hapsburgs. 

Still  even  the  compromise  of  1867  was  unable  to  stifle  the  Hun- 
garian people's  desire  for  deliverance.  The  Independence  Party, 
which  did  not  recognize  the  dualistic  pact,  grew  constantly  in  number 
and  influence.  Count  Karolyi,  the  leader  of  the  Independence 
Party,  went  in  January,  1914,  to  Paris  where  he  had  a  conference 
with  President  Poincare,  asking  his  help  for  Hungary's  struggle  for 
freedom.  From  Paris  Count  Karolyi  went  to  the  United  States  in 
order  to  ask  Americans  of  Hungarian  descent  to  help  him  in  his 
fight  for  the  justice  of  their  native  land.  Three  months  later  he 
returned  once  more  to  the  United  States  bent  upon  organizing 
American  help  for  their  fight  for  independence.  Tne  outbreak  oi 
the  war  founa  Karolyi  in  America,  which  he  immediately  left,  and, 
after  having  been  interned  for  a  brief  period  in  France,  he  went  back 
to  Hungary.  He  did  not  keep  back  his  disapproval  oi  the  war.  He 
openly  agitated  against  Germany.  He  frankly  declared  that  his 
sympathies  were  with  the  Allies.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  just  imagine  what  this  really  meant.  But  though 
in  war  times  the  life  of  one  man  does  not  coimt  much,  the  powers 
that  were  then  did  not  dare  to  touch  Count  Karolyi,  because  they 
knew  that  the  people  behind  him  would  rise  in  anger  and  crush  them 
should  they  make  an  attempt  upon  his  life.  All  intimidations 
notwithstanding,  he  went  on  with  the  work  of  enlightening  the 
country  and  fixing  frankly  the  responsibility  for  the  world  war. 
And  then,  when  the  President  of  the  United  States  sent  his  message 
to  the  whole  civilized  world,  people  everywhere  listened  with  rapture 
and  it  seemed  that  a  new  Moses  had  arrived  who  from  the  heights  of 
the  Capitol  at  Washington  announced  the  14  new  commanSnents 
of  a  God  of  justice  and  righteousness.  The  self-determination  of 
the  people  and  the  principle  that  no  territories  should  be  shifted 
from  one  State  to  another  without  the  consent  of  the  people  who 
live  upon  those  territories,  sounded  like  the  bugle  call  of  a  new  world 
in  which  justice  and  fairness  would  rule. 

To  the  Hungarian  people  President  Wilson's  14  points  meant  the 
materiaUzation  of  their  fondest  hopes  for  freedom  and  independence. 
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to  the  dual  monarchy.  The  fighting  power  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Army,  composed  of  three  nationaUties  had  suddenly  come  to  an  end. 
The  whole  Austro-Hungarian  Axmy  began  to  dispand. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  conmuttee,  is  it  necessary 
for  me,  after  this  exposition  of  the  situation  in  the  dual  monarchy  to 
insist  upon  the  fact  that  through  the  victory  of  the  Allies  the  Hun- 
garian people  have  been  freed  and  made  independent  just  Uke  the 
other  oppressed  people  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy — the 
Czechs,  the  Poles,  the  Jugo-Slavs?  At  last — at  last  Hungary  has 
been  able  to  bring  her  revolution  of  four  centuries  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion and  indeed  she  established,  shortly  after  the  proclamation  of 
the  14  points,  a  republican  form  of  government  and  a  real  democracy. 

But  unfortunate  is  the  destiny  of  some  nations.  The  very  day 
that  saw  the  birth  of  the  new  Hungary,  free  from  her  fetters  and  free 
from  the  Hapsburg,  threw  her  into  the  throes  of  another  sort  of 
agony.  Count  KArolyi,  the  head  of  the  republican  government  of 
mmgary,  signed  the  armistice  made  at  Belgrade,  which  stated  that 
the  Entente  powers  should  occupy  Hungary  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  it  was  understood  that  troops  of  the  neighboring  coimtries, 
which  coveted  Hungarian  territones,  would  not  form  the  army  of 
occupation. 

As  soon  as  the  Hungarian  Army  disbanded,  however,  Czechs, 
Serbians,  and  Roumanians  flooded  the  country,  passed  the  demarca- 
tion lines,  and  two-thirds  of  the  country  was  soon  in  their  possession, 
leaving  only  Budapest,  and  a  few  surrounding  coimties  in  Hungarian 
hands.     The  armistice  expresslv  stated  that  in  the  territories  occu- 

Eied  by  Entente  troops  the  civil  administration  should  remain  in  the 
ands  of  the  Hungarians  and  that  the  troops  would  not  interfere  with 
the  administration  of  domestic  a£fairs,  but  the  invaders  drove  away 
Hungarian  employees  of  the  Goyeminent  and  put  in  their  own  offi- 
cials and  then  declared  the  territories  occupied  by  them  a  part  of 
their  own  country,  because  they  had  established  a  government  in 
them.  They  prohibited  the  speaking  of  the  Hiingarian  language; 
they  closed  up  coramimications  from  these  district  to  the  rest  of 
Hungary.  The  coimtry  was  hermetically  sealed  by  the  troops  of  the 
Czechs,  Serbians,  and  Koumanians,  imable  t>o  have  any  contact  with 
the  outside  world  or  even  to  commimicate  with  two-tlurds  of  her  own 
population.  No  one  was  permitted  to  go  in  or  out.  No  mail  passed 
through.  Transportation  was  cut  off,  with  the  result  that  the  people 
could  not  get  food  even  from  other  parts  of  their  own  count^  and 
they  were  starving  and  being  driven  to  desperation. 

Count  Karolyi  protested  to  th^  Entente  against  the  violation  of  all 
the  terms  of  the  armistice  and  against  the  reign  of  terror  of  the  troops 
of  occupation,  which  even  b^an  using  corporal  pimishment.  He 
implored  repeatedly  the  statesmen  at  raris  to  give  him  a  hearing, 
to  permit  him  to  present  Himgary's  side,  to  plead  for  her  rights,  to 
throw  light  upon  tne  true  conditions  of  affairs.  But  an  answer  never 
came. 

Then  people  began  to  doubt  that  justice  woiild  be  done  to  Himgary. 
They  lost  their  hope  in  the  future.    They  received  no  word  of  encour- 

3;ement  from  Pans;  they  saw  only  that  the  neighboring  countries  of 
ungary,  not  satisfied  to  have  regained  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, were  carried  away  now  by  imperialism  and  coveted  the  land, 
the  coal,  the  woods,  the  gold,  the  ore  mines,  and  the  most  fertile 
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parts  of  Hungary.  And  the  Hungarian  people  realized  that  thus  dis- 
membered this  country  would  be  unable  to  exist.  And  they  asked 
themselves  what  has  become  of  those  beautifiil  American  principles 
laid  down  in  the  14  points  of  President  Wilson?  Oh,  now  tney 
trusted  America,  how  they  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  those  enuncia- 
tions, how  they  pinned  their  fate,  theit  future,  the  whole  existence  of 
their  country  to  that  wonderful  message  from  Washington,  announc- 
ing the  beginning  of  a  new,  better  world.  And  now,  here  they  were, 
victims  of  the  violations  of  the  armistice  terms,  their  country  overrun, 
dismembered,  crushed  under  the  very  eye  of  the  Paris  peace  confer- 
ence and  in  the  name  of  it. 

No  wonder,  when  on  top  of  all  this  the  Paris  peace  conference  gave 
penuission  to  the  Romnanians  to  advance  still  farther  with  their 
armies,  that  the  prestige  of  Count  Karolyi,  which  was  based  upon  his 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  Allies,  crumbled  to  pieces  in  the  teeth  of 
these  facts,  that  he  then  threw  up  his  hands,  resimed  his  office,  and 
the  reins  of  the  Government  were  seized  by  Bela  Kun,  the  Bolshevik 
leader  and  former  secretary  of  Lenine. 

ft  would  be  useless  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  horrors  of  the  Bolshevik 
regime  in  Hungary.  They  are  known  to  you  all,  Senators.  But 
when,  after  having  tolerated  for  four  months  the  despicable  rule  of  the 
Bolsheviki  in  Hungary,  the  Paris  peace  conference  finally  sent  a 
message  to  the  people  of  Hungary  giving  them  one  week's  time  to 
overt&ow  the  Bela  Kun  regime  and  to  form  a  government  acceptable 
to  the  Allies,  promising  in  that  case  the  lifting  of  the  blockade  and  the 
beginning  of  actual  peace  negotiations,  the  Hungarians  foimd  yet  in 
spite  of  all  their  misfortunes  force  and  energy  enough  to  chase  away 
Bela  Kim  and  his  satellites  and  to  form  a  government  which  was 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Allies.  But  dia  they  keep  faith  with 
Hungary?  IVenty-four  hours  after  the  constitution  of  the  new 
government,  whicn  immediately  disbanded  the  Red  troops,  the 
Roumanians  took  advantage  of  tne  fact  that  Hungary  once  more  was 
without  an  armed  force  and  they  marched  into  Buaapest  and  occupied 
the  capital  of  Hungary.  They  overthrew  the  new  government, 
installed  the  Archduke  Joseph,  a  Hansbur^,  as  governor  of  the 
countrv,  and  then  having  allied  themselves  with  the  old  reactionary 
forces  began  to  pillage  and  to  plunder  the  country.  The  Paris  peace 
conference  protested  against  Roumanian  conduct,  demanded  that  the 
Roumanian  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  .Budapest.  The 
Roumanians,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  this  and  are  still  in  Buda- 

f>est.  America  sent  a  very  strong  protest,  calling  attention  to  the 
act  that  robbing  babies'  hospitals  dnd  thereby  causing  the  death  of 
18  sick  babies  on  one  day  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  pnnciples  which 
the  world  has  been  pretending  it  has  been  fighting  for  during  the  last 
five  years. 

According  to  a  cable  dispatch  of  the  New  York  Times  dated  August 
26,  a  list  of  plunder  taken  out  of  Hungary  since  August  17  reached 
Paris  that  day.  It  includes  everything  from  typewriters  to  110  race 
horses  and  many  other  animals  from  the  Hungarian  "Government 
stud  farms.  Thousands  of  Hungarian  workmen  have  been  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  removal  of  all  machinerv  from  the  factories  in 
which  they  were  employed.  Four  thousana  telephones  have  been 
taken  from  private  homes.  The  Roumanians  have  taken  60  per 
cent  of  the  Hungarian  locomotives,  practically  all  the  passenger 
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equipment,  and  5,000  freight  oars.  All  these  items  are  taken  as 
samples  from  a  much  longer  list  of  plunder  removed  only  in  four  or 
five  days.  Before  that  had  gone  cattle  and  food.  In  other  words, 
adds  the  Times  correspondent,  Roumania  is  doing  to  Hungary 
exactly  what  Germany  aid  to  Belgium. 

With  this  difference,  however,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  that  whatever  abominations  were  comnutted  in  Belgium 
they  accomplished  in  time  of  war,  which  is,  of  course,  no  excuse, 
but  an  explanation.  War  is  cruel,  war  is  ruthless,  war  is  brutality, 
war  is  hell.  But  now — ^now  the  Paris  peace  conference  has  drawn 
up  a  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  which  is  supposed  to  guarantee 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  deal  out  justice.  Now — now  there  is  no 
war  any  longer,  but  an  armistice,  if  not  peace  altogether.  And  yet, 
Eoumania,  a  charter  member  of  the  league  of  nations,  is  violating 
all  the  laws  of  nations  as  well  as  those  of  humanity,  and  she  is  not 

f)revented  by  the  other  great  charter  members  of  this  so-called 
eague  of  peace,  to  pilfer  and  plunder  and  rob  and  crush  an  exhausted 
and  unfortimate  nation. 

The  American  press  almost  unanimously- condemned  Roumanians 
behavior,  one  or  two  apologists  remarking  that  Roumania  was  only 
taking  back  what  Gen.  Makenzen  has  taken  out  of  Roumania.  Now, 
let  me  tell  you,  Senators,  that  whatever  Makenzen  and  the  G^man 
armies  may  have  taken  out  of  Roimiania,  they  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  ever  giving  to  Himgary  anything  they  took.  But  even  had  Hun- 
garian troops  themselves  dm-inc  the  war  robbed  Roumania — ^which 
they  never  did — ^retaliation  robbery  during  the  period  of  the  armis- 
tice, with  the  peace  conference  sitting  at  Paris  and  with  the  charter 
of  A  league  of  peace  ready  for  adoption,  is  against  the  new  rules  of  a 
virtuous  world. 

What  is  one  of  the  main  rules  of  this  new  world  1  The  self-deter- 
mination of  people.  Now,  are  the  people  of  Himgary  to  be  asked 
whether  they  want  to  belong  to  another  country?  Are  they  to  be 
asked  whether  they  want  to  give  practically  all  their  woods,  all  their 
coal  mines,  all  their  metals,  all  their  salt  mines  and  the  richest 
wheat-growing  parts  of  their  country  to  foreign  nations  as  it  is 
intended  to  take  them  from  them.  Are  they  to  be  asked  whether 
they  want  to  tear  to  pieces  their  1,000-year-old  association  ?  YThether 
they  want  to  be  subject  to  foreign  rule?    Is  there  going  to  be  a 

Flebiscite  in  Hungary  ?  A  plebiscite  held  imder  proper  sMeguards  ? 
mean  by  that  that  no  army  of  the  nations  which  means  to  profit 
by  territorial  ag^andizement  should  be  permitted  in  the  territory 
wnere  the  vote  will  be  taken,  but  neutral,  possibly  American  troops, 
should  look  out  for  the  free  expression  of  tne  will  of  the  people. 

In  this  respect  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  nationalities 
of  Hungary — ^with  the  exception  of  the  Slovaks— have  migrated  into 
the  Hungarian  territory.     They  were  permitted  to  keep  their  lan- 

fuage  and  nationality  and  all  that  was  demanded  of  tnem  was  to 
e  good  Hungarian  citizens,  and  they  were  that,  they  are  that  even 
now.  Race  is  not  everything;  a  nation  means  more  than  race;  it 
means  geographical  miity,  common  culture,  common  tradition, 
common  history,  common  ideals.  Ask  the  Slovaks  in  Hungary 
whether  they  want  to  be  Czechs  and  they  will  answer  no.  In  fact, 
they  have  a  few  months  ago  founded  in  the  city  of  Kassa  a  Slovak 
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repnblic  which  was  suppressed  by  armed  force  of  the  Czechs.  AA 
the  600,000  Magyars  and  Saxons  (also  Hungarians  by  feeling  and 
thought)  whether  they  want  to  become  Serbians  or  Roumanians. 
Ask  even  the  Roumanians  of  Transylvania  whether  they  want  to 
become  part  of  one  of  the  most  autocratically  ruled  countries — 
Roumama — ^instead  of  being  part  of  a  free  democracy  and  liberty- 
loving  country  as  Hungary.  A  plebiscite,  therefore,  is  the  onlv  just 
and  equitable  means  of  solving  the  problem  of  Hungary,  and  1  pray 
of  you,  Senators,  do  not  give  your  consent  to  any  Hungarian  treaty 
of  peace  which  would  smft  Hungarian  territorv  to  another  State 
witnout  the  consent  of  the  people  who  live  upon  those  territories. 

Now,  this  leads  me,  however,  to  the  question  of  the  league  of 
nations.  Should  any  injustice  be  done  to  Hungary; — ^it  is  not  mipos- 
sible — ^will  then  this  league  furnish  the  means  of  right  in  the  future 
wrongs  done  to  Himgary  I 

No,  Senators.  This  ''league  of  injustice"  intends  to  build  an 
impregnable  and  indestructible  Chinese  wall  around  the  subjugated 
races;  a  wall  as  high  as  to  shut  out  all  rays  of  hope  for  liberation;  a 
wall  so  strong  through  the  united  cooperation  of  the  mightiest  nations 
of  the  earth  as  to  imbue  the  peoples  which  had  been  caught  in  the 
diplomatic  net  of  the  Paris  peace  conference,  as  the  Hungarians,  or 
else  had  been  ignored  by  it,  as  the  Irish,  with  the  paralyzmg  knowl- 
edge of  their  utter  impotency  to  escape  and  to  be  free  again.  Instead 
of  loy  it  brings  sorrow,  instead  of  hght  it  sheds  darkness,  instead  of 
rigntmg  wrongs  it  commits  new  ones,  instead  of  developing  inter- 
nationcd  law  it  makes  the  law  of  egotism  international  instead  of 
heralding  the  dawn  of  a  new  world;  it  means  the  doom  of  all  the 
highest  aspirations  of  mankind  toward  imiversal  justice,  faimess,^ 
and  square  deal. 

It  does  all  that  with  a  deceiving  smile  and  with  an  abundance  of 
hypocritically  sweet  words.  Some  years  ago  The  Devil,  a  wonder- 
fully clever  and  highly  successful  play  by  a  Hungarian  author,  was 
shown  throughout  the  United  States.  This  devil  was  different  from 
the  evil  figure  as  it  lived  in  the  imagination  of  the  world.  In  looking 
at  him  you  would  not  know  him,  he  had  neither  horns  nor  a  pointed 
beard,  nor  was  he  lame.  On  the  contrary  he  was  smooth-faced, 
elegant  of  figure,  showing  the  manners  oi  a  polished  gentleman, 
wearing  the  finest  clothes  from  a  Fifth  Avenue  shop  and  saying 
brilliant  things,  so  briUiant,  indeed,  that  he  finally  succeeded  in  per- 
verting the  mind  of  a  most  virtuous  lady  into  looking  upon  highly 
improper  things  as  the  very  pinnacle  of  angelic  virtue.  Yet,  no 
virtuous  fair  lady  ever  was  seduced  by  more  alluring  phrases  and 
more  high-sounding  promises  than  a  war-worn  world  is  now  tempted 
to  believe  that  this  lea^e  of  brutal  force  is  a  league  of  peace.  This 
league  of  nations  indeed  is  Satan  in  evening  clothes,  Lucner  masquer- 
ading as  the  Angel  of  Paris,  but  when  you  look  closer  to  it  you  will 
discover  under  the  dark  shadows  of  the"  white  wings  the  hoofs  of  the 
devil.  And  by  God,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
you  have  looked  close  and  you  have  discovered  articles  10  and  11 
and  the  other  unmistakable  signs  of  his  satanic  majesty. 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  a  few  words.  » 

I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  this  body  is  not 
making  the  treaty.  As  far  as  my  Imowledge  goes,  the  peace  treaty 
with  Hungary  is  ready  but  not  submitted  yet.    These  territorial 
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Spoils  are  claims  of  foreign  neighboring  cotintries  put  forth  before  the 
peace  conference. 

It  is  understood  that  the  most  extreme  claims  have  been  granted. 
Therefore,  in  looking  at  this  map,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gent^men  of 
the  committee,  you  will  get  a  full  knowledge,  as  exact  and  full  a 
knowledge  as  it  is  possible  of  what  is  going  to  happen.  Our  plea  is 
this:  We  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, upon  your  firm  stand  upon  the  question  of  the  lea^e  of  na- 
tions, and  we  implore  you  that  at  a  time  when  the  Htmgarian  treaty 
will  come  before  you  and  before  the  Senate  you  shall  do  justice  and 
be  fair  and  magnanimous  with  Hungary. 

8TATEMEVT  OF  MB.  HEVBT  BABACS. 

If  it  please  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  make  just  a  few  remarks 
to  complement  Mr.  Piv&ny^s  address. 

Firetly,  I  w^ould  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  interesting  fact 
that  it  is  possible  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  true  situation  in  regard  to 
the  relation  of  the  parts  of  Himgary  to  be  taken  away  from  her  and  the 
racial  make-up  of  their  population,  without  having  to  go  to  Himgary, 
right  here  in  the  United  States  of  America.  We  want  you  to  know 
that  there  are  great  multitudes  of  American  citizens  of  Hungarian 
extraction  who,  or  whose  parents  or  grandparents,  hailed  from 
districts  of  Hungary  that  are  now  imder  tne  rule  of  some  claimant  of 
Hungarian  territory,  even  though  no  formal  treaty  has  yet  sanctioned 
the  territorial  chan^es^  and  that  great  multitudes  of  Himgarians, 
hailing  from  such  districts,  reside  in  this  country  who,  while  not  yet 
fully  naturalized  have,  at  all  times,  done  their  full  duty  toward  the 
Umted  States.  A  closer  scrutiny  will  also  reveal  that  from  a  great 
many  coimtries,  included  in  the  disputed  areas,  more  Himgarians 
emi^ated  to  America  than  people  of  other  races. 

The  mere  fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in 
America  alone  who  come  from  the  very  parts  of  Hungary  that  are  to 
be  permanently  annexed  to  other  countries,  and  who  are,  undoubtedly, 
of  the  Hungarian  race,  ought  to  serve  and  be  accepted  as  a  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  total  lack  of  justification  of  the  proposed  terri- 
torial changes.  For  the  only  acceptable  rebuttal  of  this  evidence 
would  be  for  the  other  side  to  claim  that  this  numerical  relation 
between  Hungarians  and  non-Himgarians  from  those  coimtries  exists 
in  America  only  and  that  the  numerical  relation  is  quite  different  in 
the  countries  themselves.  This,  however,  would  mially  and  com- 
pletely dispose  of  the  cry  of  Hungarian  oppression  in  those  sections 
of  Hungary,  for  who  could  be  made  to  beUeve  that  the  oppressors 
leave  their  country  in  greater  numbers  than  the  oppressed  ones  ? 

The  fact  I  referred  to  ought  also  to  act  as  a  warning  that  no  peace 
of  any  duration  can  be  established  with  such  territorial  changes,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  it  ought  to  indicate  that  a  close  and  fair  scrutiny 
of  the  fate  of  Hungary  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  prove 
of  great  force  in  strengthening  the  faith  of  great  masses  of  good 
Americans  in  the  sense  of  justice  and  altruism  of  America,  their 
country. 

As  a  second  remark,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  feature 
of  the  situation  that  to  my  knowledge  has  not  yet  received  due  con- 
sideration. 
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We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  boon  this  peace  is  going  to 
prove  for  new  Hungary  which,  though  shorn  of  a.  lar^e  part  of  her 
territory,  will  at  last  and  at  least  be  able  to  live  the  life  of  an  inde- 
pendent, self-governing,  happy  nation. 

Mr.  Pivdny  has  proved,  conclusively,  the  impossibility  of  a  satis- 
factory physical  existence  of  such  a  new  Hungaiy,  because  she  would 
be  without  most  of  the  indispensable  economic  requirements.  But 
nations  are  like  human  beings.  Physical  life  alone  is  not  worth 
living  without  a  spiritual  life.  Of  what  use  is  the  strongest,  healthiest 
body,  and  how  long  can  such  a  body  exist,  if  there  is  no  soul  to  direct 
its  actions?  Of  wnat  use  is,  as  a  nation,  the  largest  area  of  land, 
inhabited  by  the  greatest  multitude  of  people,  if  there  is  no  national 
soul,  no  national  spirit  to  direct  its  career  ? 

And  it  is  the  soul,  the  spirit  of  the  Himgarian  nation  the  proposed 
disintegration  of  Hungary  threatens  with  extinction.  For  most  of 
the  places  and  regions  to  which  are  attached  the  most  sacred  tradi- 
tions of  the  Hungarian  nation,  and  which  formed  the  comer  stones 
of  her  culture  ana  civilization,  would  be  lost  to  her. 

To  give  just  a  few  illustrations:  Pozony  (Pressbure),  for  centuries 
the  capital  and  coronation  city;  Kassa,  the  resting  place  of  Rakoczi, 
the  hero  of  the  greatest  popular  uprising  against  the  Hapsbui^; 
Monok,  the  birthplace  of  lx)uis  Kossuth;  Mxmkacs,  a  landmark  on 
the  road  the  Magyars  took  when  they  entered  their  future  home  and 
the  bhthplace  of  Michael  Munkacsy;  Komarom,  the  native  town  of 
Maurus  Jokai,  are  to  be  under  Czecho-Slovak  rule. 

Kolozsvar,  so  closely  connected  with  and  symbolic  of  the  glorious 
part  Transylvania  played  in  the  history  of  the  Himgarian  nation 
and  of  the  entire  civihzed  world;  Torda,  where  Hunyadi,  the  Turk 
beater,  first  saw  the  light,  the  land  of  the  Szeklers,  these  heroes  of 
Hungarv's  many  fights  for  liberty;  Arad.  the  Hungarian  Golgotha, 
where  the  13  martyrs  were  executed  on  October  6,  1849,  and  where 
most  of  them  were  buried,  are  to  become  the  possession,  and  are 
already  occupied  by  Roumania. 

Bacs  County  and  other  parts  of  southern  Hungary  which  are  full 
'  of  reminders  of  the  battles  with  the  Turks  and  of  the  revolution  of 
1848-49,  are  to  be  ruled  by  Serbia.  The  birthplace  of  Francis  Liszt 
is  coveted  by  German  Austria. 

There  would  be  no  shrine  left  where  Hungarian  could  go  in  pil- 

? primage  to  pay  homage  to  the  glories  of  the  past  and  to  gain  inspiration 
or  continued  noble  efforts.  All  those  great  traditions  would  be  super- 
seded by  the  one  sad  knowledge  that  they  were  all  in  vain,  that  tney 
are  lost  forever. 

I  dare  say,  therefore,  that  to  take  away  all  this  territory  from 
Hungary  means  the  killing  of  the  soul  of  the  Hungarian  nation.  And 
how  long  could  and  would  it  be  a  nation  with  her  soul  torn  out? 

And  still,  I  do  not  hesitate  stating  that  if  the  future  of  world's 
democracy  and  the  success  of  the  plans  to  secure  permanent  peace 
demand  that  the  Hungarian  nation  and  the  State  of  Hungary  be 
offered  as  a  sacrifice;  if  the  best  interests  of  civilization  are  served  by 
eliminating  the  Hungarian  nation  and  the  State  of  Himgary  as  its 
factors  and  hj  replacing  them  by  the  Servian  and  Roumanian  na- 
tions; if  the  triumph  of  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  self-determination 
of  nations  and  nationalities  can  not  be  made  complete  and  convincing 
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^thout  depriving  the  Hungarians  and  other  races  inhabiting  old 
Hungary,  of  exercising  that  right,  in  punishment  for  belonging  to  the 
vanquished  participants  of  the  world  s  war;  if  all  these  presumptions 
end  suppositions  are  weU  taken  then,  though  with  a  bleeding  heart 
and  an  agonized  soul,  I  recant  all  I  said,  wiui  honest  conviction,  and 
based  iipon  what  I  know  to  be  honest  truths  in  the  cause  of  Hungary. 

But  1  fear  not  that  the  verdict  of  this  committee  and  the  verdict 
of  the  Senate  will  place  me  in  such  a  position.  I  trust  that  this 
verdict  will  be  such  as  to  give  a  new  lease  of  life  to  old  Hungary.  As 
long  as  the  Senate  of  America  refuses  to  sanction  Hungary's  dismem- 
berment, there  will  be  a  Hungary,  a  Hungarian  nation. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  close  my  remarks  with  what  Dr.  Piv6ny 
said  in  the  beginning  of  his  remarks.  I  want  to  thank  you  most 
sincerely  on  behalf  of  the  Hungarian-American  Federation  for  the 
courtesy  that  you  have  extended  to  us.  We  came  here  directly  from 
a  convention  of  the  Hungarian-American  Federation,  held  in  Cleve- 
land yesterday  and  the  day  before,  where  several  hundred  delegates 
assembled  from  all  parts  oif  the  country,  some  of  them  old  American 
citizens  of  the  second  generation.  As  they  bade  us  good-bv  they 
gave  us  their  blessing  with  the  hope  that  our  mission  would  be  suc- 
^cessful.     Once  more  we  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 

STATEHEVT  OF  HK.  0.  TELFOKD  EBICKSOV. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  you  will  imderstand 
with  what  appreciation  we  appear  before  you  to-day,  when  we  tell 
you  that  during  the  eight  months  in  which  the  fate  of  Albania  has 
been  hanging  in  the  b^ance  before  the  peace  conference,  this  is  the 
first  and  sole  opportunity  we  have  had  to  present  our  case  before  a 
deliberative  body  upon  its  own  merits.  Before  the  Greek  conmiission 
in  Paris  we  were  asked  to  appear  in  rebuttal  of  their  claims  to  por- 
tions of  Albanian  territory,  but  there  was  never  a  conimission  ap- 
pointed in  the  peace  conference  to  consider  Albania's  claims.  There 
was  never  an  opportunity  given  the  Albanian  delegation  to  appear 
before  any  other  delegation  as  a  bodv  or  any  other  commission.  I 
say  this  in  order  to  express  more  fully  than  I  could  otherwise  our 
Appreciation  for  this  opportunity  this  morning. 

Senator  Moses.  May  1  interrupt  you  just  a  moment,  Mr.  Erickson  ? 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  just  who  the  Albanian  delegates  at 
Paris  represented.     Did  they  represent  the  provisional  government  ? 

Mr.  ETrickson.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  was  the  head  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Turkan-Pasha  was  the  head  of  the  delegation  and 
Mehmet  Bey  was  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

Senator  Moses.  Where  was  its  seat  of  government  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  At  Durazzo. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  that  Government  exercising  governmental 
functions  through  any  portion  of  Albania  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  No,  because  Albania  was  entirely  occupied  by  the 
military  forces  of  Italy,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  with  small  parts 
by  Greece,  Serbia,  and  through  this  military  occupation  the  civil 
government  was  extinguished. 

In  the  memorandum  submitted  to  the  three  great  powers.  Great 
JBritain,  France,  and  Russia,  now  known   as    the  secret  pact   of 
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London,    t^e   following    are    the   stipulations    with    reference   to 
Albania: 

Article  6.  Italy  shall  obtain  in  full  ownership  Valona,  the  island  of  Saseno, 
and  territory  of  sufficient  extent  to  assure  her  against  dangers  of  a  military  kbd — 
approximately  between  the  River  Voiussa  to  the  north  and  easti  and  the  district  of 
Gnimara  to  the  south. 

Article  7.  Having  obtained  ♦  ♦  *  the  Gulf  of  Valona,  Italv  undertakes,  in 
the  event  of  a  small  autonomous  and  neutralized  State  being  formed  in  Albania,  not 
to  oppose  the  possible  desire  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  to  partition  the 
northern  and  southern  districts  of  Albania  between  Montenegro,  Serbia,  and  Greece. 
The  southern  coasts  of  Albania,  from  the  frontier  of  the  Italian  territory  of  Valona  to 
Cape  Stylos,  is  to  be  neutralized.  To  Italy  will  be  conceded  the  right  of  conducting 
the  foreign  relations  of  Albania;  in  any  case  Italv  will  be  bound  to  secure  for  Albania 
a  territory  sufficientlv  extensive  to  enable  its  nrontiers  to  join  those  of  Greece  and 
Serbia  to  the  east  of  the  Lake  Ochrida. 

From  note  2:  The  following  districts  on  the  Adriatic  shall  by  the  work  of  the 
Entente  Powers  be  included  in  the  territory  of  Croatia,  Serbia,  and  Montene^pro 
*  *  *  to  the  south  of  the  Adriatic  where  Serbia  and  Montenegro  are  interested, 
the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Planca  to  the  River  Drin  *  *  *  and  St.  Giovanni  di 
Medua.  The  port  of  Durazzo  can  be  assigned  to  the  independent  Mohammedan 
State  of  Albania. 

Supplemental  y  to  this  pact  must  be  included  the  receat  agreement 
enterea  into  between  Italy  and  Greece,  reported  to  be  as  follows: 
Greece  to  support  Italy's  claim  to  Valona  and  Hinderland,  and  also  has 
aim  to  be  mandatorjr  power  over  the  '^Independent,  Mahommedan 
State  of  Albania;"  m  compensation  for  which,  Italy  supports  tiie 
claims  of  Greece  to  Southern  Albania,  or  Northern  Epirus,  as  the 
Greeks  call  it.  Presumably  Jugo-Slavia  will  be  offered  the  same 
terms,  Italy  supporting  her  claims  to  Albanian  territory  to  the  north 
and  northeast  as  intimated  in  the  pact  above  quoted. 

That  will  leave  to  the  '*Indepenaent,  Mahommedan  State  of  Alba- 
nia," an  area  of  about  6,200  sauare  mUes  (a  Uttle  lai^er  than  the  State 
of  Connecticut)^  and  a  population  of  approximatdy  400,000.  The 
cities  of  Scutari,  Kortcha,  Valona,  Argyrocastro,  Tepelin,  Delvino, 
the  ports  of  San  Giovanni  di  Medua,  Valona,  and  Santa  Quaranta, 
will  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  amputations  (Vranje  and  Dulcigno  by 
the  treaty  of  Berlin,  the  highlands  of  Iloti,  Gruda,  Plava,  Gusigna, 
the  province  of  Kossova,  containing  over  800,000  Albanians,  with  the 
cities  and  districts  of  Ipek,  Jakova,  Prisrend,  Mitrovitza,  Prishtina, 
Ushkup,  Dibra,  Struga,  Ochrida,  and  the  province  of  Chameria,  by 
the  treaty  of  London,  1913)  which  have  been  performed  during  the 
last  50  years. 

This  Torso,  labeled  "The  Independent,  Mahommedan  State  of  Al- 
bania" and  consigned  to  Italy  lor  a  "painless  death,"  constitutes, 
gentlemen,  a  "Shantung"  in  the  Balkans,  which  you  will  see  upon 
investigation  is  a  more  unscrupulous,  cruel,  immoral,  and  dangerous 
adventure  in  national  spoliation  than  is  Japan's  in  China.  Permit 
me  for  a  moment  to  draw  a  parallel:  Shantimg  taken  away  from  China 
leaves  280,000,000  Chinese  and  nearly  nineteen-twentieths  of  her 
territory  intact.  If  this  pact  is  carried  out  in  Albania,  less  than  one- 
third  of  her  legitimate  territory  and  about  one-sixth  of  her  population 
will  remain,  not  free  and  independent,  but  under  an  Italian  protec- 
torate, against  the  protest  ana  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  resolute 
will  of  tne  entire  Albanian  population  in  the  Balkans,  numbering 
2,500,000  souls. 

In  short,  it  contemplates  the  deliberate  assassination  of  a  race, 
and  that  in  the  name  of  the  most  sacred  principles  of  our  Christian 
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civilization.  Once  more:  Japan  did  not  take  Shantung  from  China, 
but  from  Germany — an  enemy  in  war.  By  this  pact  it  is  proposea 
to  sieze  and  dismember  an  independ^it  State  wEicn  had  been  created 
and  instituted  by  these  very  powers  (plus  Germany  and  Austria)  in 
December,  1912;  they,  themselves,  assuming  the  solemn  responsi- 
bility of  safeguarding  the  **  independence,  neutrality,  and  temtorial 
integrity  of  the  Albanian  State."  Again,  Kiaochow  had  been  in 
Germany's  hands  for  20  years;  she  had  acquired  it  by  treaty  with 
China,  to  which  the  great  powers  had  acquiesced.  She  had  invested 
large  sums  of  money  in  improvements  there,  and  Japan  by  her 
treaty  with  the  powers  merely  acquires  these  rights  and  possessions. 
On  the  other  hand,  Valona  is  and  always  has  been  an  integral  part 
of  the  Albanian  State.  No  Italians  had  residence  there;  no  Italian 
or  other  foreign  capital,  enemy  or  otherwise,  had  been  invested  in 
improvements.  In  short,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  right  or  justice 
upon  which  to  base  Italy's  claim,  unless  it  be  the  '*Shfwle"  of  Julius 
Caesar,  for  it  did  once  pertain  to  his  possessions,  as  did  most  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.  In  three  particulars,  however,  the  two  Shantungs 
are  alike:  Both  are  representatives  of  ancient  civilizations,  both  are 
rich  in  natural  resources,  and  both  are  being  despoiled  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  absolutely  loyal  to  the  Allies — ^far  more 
loyal  certainly  than  many  others  who  to-day  are  sharing  richly  in 
the  spoils  of  war.  Permit  me  a  word  of  amplification  on  the  last 
two  points :  Just  behind  Valona  is  by  far  the  richest  and  most  exten- 
sive valley  in  Albania  with  a  large  river  flowing  through  the  midst 
for  irrigation.  Colonized  by  Italians  and  put  under  their  intensive 
cultivation  it  would  be  a  gold  mine  of  revenue.  In  addition  there 
are  proven  oil  deposits,  lakes  of  asphalt,  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  many 
oilier  minerals,  besides  large  and  very  valuable  forests.  The  ex- 
ploiting of  these,  with  the  customs  revenues  which  can  be  easily 
concentrated  at  Valona,  would  be  exceedingly  useful  to  Italy « 
bankrupt  treasury,  provided  America  can  be  persuaded  to  loan  hei 
the  necessary  funds  for  operation. 

I  affirm,  too,  that  Albania  was,  so  far  as  her  circumstances  per- 
mitted her  to  be,  absolutely  loyal  to  the  allied  cause.  However, 
bear  this  in  mind,  please:  That  her  neighbors — Serbia,  Greece,  and 
Montenegro,  with  wnom  she  would  naturally  be  allied,  had  less  than 
three  jears  before  done  their  utmost  to  destroy  the  Albanian  State 
and  divide  it  among  them;  that  actually  a  milhon  and  a  half  Alban- 
ians, and  half  their  territory  had  been  taken  away  from  her  and  given 
to  these  States  by  the  Treaty  of  London,  1913;  that  the  sufferings  of 
this  population  under  their  foreign  master,  thanks  to  the  official 
reports  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  and  other  eye-witnesses,  had  been 
such  as  to  stir  the  soul  of  Europe  and  America,  as  Belgium  was 
destined  to  do  later;  that  Austrian  and  Italian  ambitions  in  the 
Balkans,  of  which  Albania  was  to  be  the  victim,  were  well  understood 
by  every  Albanian;  that  furthermore,  their  territory  was  early 
invaded  by  foreign  armies,  Italians,  Greeks,  Serbs,  and  Austrians, 
who  were  nghting  over  their  soil,  while  E^ad  Pasha  and  his  reaction- 
aries were  terrorizing  the  central  part  much  as  Villa  has  done  northern 
Mexico.  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  how  much  could  one  in  justice  demand 
of  them  under  the  circumstances — ^victims  as  they  were,  whichever 
way  the  scales  turned,  facing  the  danger  of  further  mutilation, 
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enslavement,  and  even  death.  Yet  this  is  what  happened  therer 
When  the  Serbians  retreated  through  Albania,  not  only  were  thejr 
not  molested,  but  food  and  succor  were  freely  bestowed  by  th^ 
Albanians  out  of  their  own  extreme  poverty.  When  the  Frenck 
came  to  Kortcha  and  encouraged  the  Albanians  with  hopes  of 
national  freedom,  by  permitting  them  to  organize  the  Kortcha. 
Republic,  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  recruit  a  battalion  of  Albanian 
sharpshooters,  which  did  valiant  service  for  the  Allies,  as  the  follow- 
ing citation  proves:  ''The  First  Battalion  of  Albanian  Sharpshooters: 
After  having  distinguished  itself  in  the  battles  of  Strelza,  of  Ostro- 
vitza,  and  Kamia,  as  well  as  the  battles  of  Bofnia,  imder  the  energetic^ 
leadership  of  its  commander,  Major  Holtz,  has  shown  the  most 
excellent  military  qualities  and  proved  itself  to  be  a  troop  of  the  first 
class.  Serving  alwaj^  as  the  vanguard  of  our  troops,  it  has  always- 
been  taking  the  lead  in  incessantly  driving  the  enemy  without  giving* 
him  time  to  breathe,  and  by  capturing  himdreds  of  prisoners  and  im- 
mense quantities  of  war  material."  This  citation  was  issued  by 
Gen.  Henry,  commander  of  the  French  Army  of  the  Orient,  anil 
Mai.  Reynard-Lespinasse,  governor-delegate  of  the  territory  of  Kort-^ 
cha,  adds  this  comment:  ''This  distinguished  recomition  places  the 
battalion  of  Albanian  sharpshooters  among  the  best  re^ments  of 
France.'' 

When  America  entered  the  war,  hundreds  of  Albanians  hastened 
to  enlist  in  her  armies,  many  of  whom  lie  sleeping  to-day  on  the  battle 
fields  of  Finance.  The  Albanians  of  America  likewise  offered  to  raise 
a  large  expeditionary  force  to  fight  for  the  allies  and  went  so  far  as 
to  elect  Lieut.  Col.  Aubrey  Herbert,  of  the  British  Army,  as  their 
commander,  to  which  his  Government  gave  assent;  but  at  the  last 
moment  Italy  refused  hers.  Why  ?  Presumably  she  saw  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  carrying  out  her  pact  if  Albania  were  admitted  into  the 
circle  of  the  allies:  just  as  the  Balkan  States  had  refused  theirs  at 
the  time  of  the  Balkan  war.  Had  Italy  known  what  little  difference 
that  was  to  make  (as  witness  China's  case),  the  allies  might  have  had 
the  services  of  the  Albanians  in  the  Balkans  at  a  time  \nien  it  would 
have  meant  the  turning  of  the  tide  of  war.  The  fatal  weakness  of 
the  Balkan  campaigns  was  the  lack  of  a  strong  native  force,  perfectly 
acclimated  and  familiar  ^ith  the  territorv  and  method  of  warfare 
best  adapted  to  it,  as  the  Albanians  were. 

Another  hundred  thousand  could  have  been  easily  recruited  and 
set  to  lead  a  campaign  which  would  have  saved  the  Serbian  disaster^ 
cut  off  commumcation  between  the  Central  Powers  and  Turkev^ 
taken  the  Austrians  in  the  rear,  and  perhaps  ended  the  war  a  year 
sooner.  Naturally,  Albania  would  have  expected  her  independence,, 
and  evidently  that  was  regarded  as  too  great  a  price  to  pay. 

But  this  point  should  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  are  planning 
Albania's  dismemberment:  That  not  only  are  those  100,000  men  stiu 
there  as  a  fighting  force,  but  scores  of  thousands  besides,  who  are 

f prepared  to  Sied  their  last  drop  of  blood  that  their  country  may  be 
ree.  The  2,500,000  Albanians,  occupying  one  solid  block  of  territory 
and  constituting  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  population,  whatever  flag 
may  be  flying  over  them — and  there  are  to-day  six — are  no  more 
reconciled  to  them  than  they  were  to  the  Crescent  of  the  Turks.  The^ 
same  spirit  has  tiurned  theu*  blood  to  fire  that  kindled  the  veins  of 
our  forefathers  when  they  forsook  their  plows  and  forges  for  their 
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flintlocks  at  Lexington  and  Concord;  and  nothing  can  quench  it  or 
kUl  it  till  their  coiintry  is  free.  Forty  and  eight  years  ago  when  the 
European  Powers  heartlessly  rejected  her  plea  for  independence  at 
the  Berlin  Congress,  became  parties  to  the  Turkish  tyranny  which 
ruled  over  them,  besides  giving  portions  of  their  territory  away,  the 
whole  nation  arose  en  masse  in  armed  rebellion,  and  neither  the 
Powers  nor  the  Turks  could  force  them  to  surrender  their  territory, 
nor  Greece  and  Montenegro  take  it  away.  Finally  Montenegro's 
portion  was  changed  to  a  coast  town  whicn  the  Powers  could  cover 
with  the  guns  of  their  fleet  and  thus  the  Albanians  were  forced  there 
into  a  suflen  surrender;  but  Greece  never  got  hers  till  1913  under  the 
Treaty  of  London.  During  these  years  the  national  sentiment  in 
Albania  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  if  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment insists  on  pursuing  her  imperialistic  policy  there,  as  she  seems 
determined  to  do,  it  will  mean  **war  to  the  Knife  and  the  knife  to  the 
hilt,''  so  far  as  the  Albanians  are  concerned.  In  fact  the  Albanian 
people,  weary  of  the  endless  uncertainty  of  the  Paris  Conference  in  • 
regard  to  their  fate  have  already  begun  to  take  matters  into  their 
own  hands,  as  have  those  who  wisn  to  despoil  her,  and  there  is  fighting 
all  along  the  line  to-day.  Italy  staggering  under  her  colossal  burden 
of  poverty  and  debt,  from  her  two  wars,  desperately  needs  peace,  but 
she  will  not  find  it  by  her  present  methods  and  policy.  Her  enemies 
and  rivals  know  this  perfectly  well,  hence  their  bland  acquiescence 
to  her  demands  is  with  the  *' arriere-pensee''  that  the  trouoles  she  is 
brewing  for  herself  will  be  so  much  gain  for  them. 

Had  Italy  pursued  an  open  policy  of  befriending  Albania,  accepted 
their  program  of  indepenaence,  with  ethnical  boundaries,  she  would 
have  earned  through  the  program  at  the  peace  conference  with  ease 
and  won  the  everlasting  gratitude  and  friendship  of  the  Albanian 
nation.  A  strong  and  mendly  state  on  the  east  would  have  been  an 
infinitely  better  security  to  her  political  interests  than  all  her  entrenched 
annies  and  fortifications  over  there  plus  the  unrelenting  hatred  of  the 
entire  population.  Furthermore,  with  three  short  raihv^ay  lines  con- 
necting up  with  those  already  built  in  Serbia  and  Macedonia,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  trade  of  the  Balkans  would  take  its  natural 
course  westward  into  the  Adriatic,  Italy,  and  Europe,  instead  of 
south  and  east,  as  at  present,  a  consideration  of  inunense  value  to 

Tne  true  friends  of  Italy,  of  which  I  count  myself  one,  know  this 
and  are  urging  the  Government  to  desist  before  it  is  too  late.  A  very 
large  group  in  the  Italian  Parliament,  supported  by  great  numbers  of 
pubhc  men,  have  protested  and  are  protesting  against  this  policy 
pursued  by  the  former  and  present  governments. 

Gentlemen  of  the  conmuttee,  I  nave  dwelt  at  length  upon  the 
larger  phase  of  the  Albanian  problem,  because  it  is  tne  key  to  the 
whole  Balkan  situation,  as  any  expert  who  has  studied  the  question 
at  first  hand  wiU  testify. 

But  I  dare  not  close  this  plea  without  touching  upon  the  Albanian 
case  for  its  own  sake  and  on  its  own  merits,  apart  from  what  Italy, 
Serbia,  Montenegro,  Greece,  France,  Great  Britain,  or  any  other 
power,  great  or  small,  may  think  about  it,  their  plea  for  independence.  • 

We  base  our  right  to  this  first  of  all  on  historical  grounds.  For 
3,000  years  of  uninterrupted  history  and   imnumbered    centuries 
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behind  that — for  there  is  neither  record  nor  tradition  of  their  coming — 
Uie  Albanians  have  lived  in  the  land  and  defended  it  with  tiieir 
blood.  Submerged  by  the  many  waves  of  foreign  invasions  which 
have  swept  over  them — ^Vandal  aad  Goth,  Hmi  and  Roman,  Byzan- 
tine and  Norman,  Serb  and  Bnlgar,  the  armies  of  the  Crusadersy 
Saracen  and  Turk,  and  countless  others — ^yet  always  surviving,  main- 
taining intact  their  language,  customs,  traditions,  ideals,  ph;^ical 
type,  and  ethnical  character. 

Again  we  base  her  claims  on  grounds  of  racial  worth. 

The  excuse  which  civilization  has  employed  to  justify  their  exter- 
minating of  the  aborigines  populations  and  possessing  their  lands 
has  always  been  that  they  were  mere  weeds  encumbering  the  ground, 
A  tremendous  propaganda  has  been  systematically  conducted  for 
many  years  to  discredit  the  Albanian  people  by  those  who  would 
dispossess  her  people.  '^Brigands,''  '* outlaws,"  lovers  of  blood  feud 
ana  rebellion,  haters  of  one  another,  enemies  of  mankind,  and  Turks 
at  heart  are  some  of  the  lurid  characters  by  which  they  have  been 
described.  As  one  who  has  lived  among  them  with  a  wife  and  family 
of  small  children  for  many  years,  I  must  characterize  aU  such  state- 
ments as  caliunnies  and  lies.  I  have  seen  them  amid  unspeakable 
hardship  and  suflfering,  cruelty  and  wrong — they  have  been  tried  by 
fire  and  they  are  gold. 

Among  them  are  to  be  found  to-day  virtues  enshrined  which  even 
the  more  advanced  and  cultured  nations  would  do  well  to  possess  in 
e^ual  measure.  In  Albania  when  a  man  gives  his  word  he  gives 
hunself  with  it  in  pledge  of  its  fulfillment,  and  he  wUl  sacrifice  nim- 
self  to  save  his  word  of  honor.  In  Albania  the  hearth  is  the  altar 
and  throne  of  the  nation's  life,  and  she  who  presides  in  the  home  as 
priestess  and  queen  is  inviolate  and  inviolable  in  her  virtue  where- 
ever  she  goes.  There  is  practically  no  such  thing  in  Albania  as  a 
dishonored  home. 

Sober,  clean  blooded,  industrious,  frugal,  lovers  of  home  and 
children,  keen  intellectually,  poets,  dreamers — of  one  ^eat  dream, 
Albania  free — given  to  hospitality,  to  the  sharing  of  theu*  last  crust, 

Sentlemen  and  gentlewomen  to  the  heart's  core,  faithful  to  the 
eath,  that  is  the  type  of  people  I  have  f  oimd  and  whom  I  am  proud 
and  honored  to  represent  at  this  time. 

They  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  worth 
as  an  independent  nation,  because  they  have  never  been  independent, 
but  that  genius  is  there  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  wherever  it  has 
been  planted  in  congenial  soil  it  has  blossomed  abimdantly.  If  not 
the  first,  certainly  she  was  one  of  the  first  who  passed  through  the 
Balkan  gate  between  East  and  West  to  begin  laymg  the  foundations 
of  Europe's  civilization.  She  gave  to  Greece  many  of  her  ancient 
gods  and  her  most  famous  oracle,  while  no  small  number  of  philo- 
sophers and  poets  which  created  the  Golden  Age  for  Greece  were 
bom  among  the  Albanian  Mountains.  Out  of  her  loins  sprang 
Alexander  the  Great,  world  conqueror;  several  Roman  wnperors  were 
Albanian  bom,  among  them  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  Europe's 
first  Christian  Emperor  and  first  to  proclaim  our  holy  religion  as 
official  throujghout  the  Empire.  St.  Jerome  translated  the  Bible 
into  the  Latm  tongue  and  it  has  remained  the  standard  for  the 
great  Catholic  Church  to  this  day.     She  has  given  popes  to  the 
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diurdi  and  defended  the  faith  against  apostates  and  heretics  at  a 
time  when  they  were  rendine  the  church  apart  everywhere. 

Albaniaiis  fought  for  half  a  century,  Europe's  battle  of  Chris- 
tianity against  Islam  and  prevented  the  Crescent  from  supplanting 
the  Cro88  in  many  a  European  capital.  When  their  sacrea  leader 
Skenderb^,  whom  an  historian  characterized  as  ''a  saint  like  St. 
Louis  of  France,  a  diplomat  like  Talleyrand,  and  a  general  like 
Alexander  the  Great, "  was  beating  back  the  Janissaries  of  Mahomet 
II  nimibering  from  ten  to  fifteen  to  his  one,  from  the  gates  of  Europe, 
she  applauded  him;  but  when  after  24  years  of  imdefeated  battle, 
he  fell,  not  a  hand  was  raised  to  help  him:  Albania  was  simply  aban- 
doned, forg'otten,  and  left  to  sink  into  such  oblivion  that  she  oecame 
one  of  the  least  known  of  all  the  races  on  the  globe.  Passing  under 
that  cruel  yoke,  the  gates  of  Europe  were  closed  against  her,  while 
for  fom*  and  a  half  centuries  she  was  ravaged  and  plundered,  scourged 
with  fire  and  sword,  maligned  and  defamed,  her  racial  ideals,  lan- 
guage, national  aspiration  treated  as  s(Hne  evil  thinjg  to  be  stamped 
out  at  any  cost-  her  enemies  rewarded  for  their  crimes  a^inst  ner 
and  she  punished  for  the  criminal;  her  sons  drafted  to  fight  me  battles 
of  her  oppressors  or  turned  against  each  other  in  fratricidal  war; 
her  people  driven  into  exile  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  where  in 
strange  lands  throiigh  lone  and  weary  centuries,  they  have  kept 
their  national  vigils  undimmed  in  the  undyine  hope  of  a  better  day. 
Yet  their  genitis  never  died.  They  supplied  tneir  conquerors  with  a 
score  and  a  half  of  srand  viziers  and  most  of  their  efficient  and  honest 
governors.  They  helped  Greece  win  her  war  of  independence,  and 
what  was  their  reward  t  Despoiled  of  territory  and  condemned  to 
further  bondage  imder  the  Turks,  by  the  statesmen  representmg 
Christian  Europe  at  the  Berlin  congress,  to  serve  them  as  a  barrier 
between  the  Slavs  and  the  Adriatic  I 

For  Albania's  ethnical  boimdaries,  I  beg  to  refer  to  my  colleagues, 
who  can  speak  with  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject.  I 
desire  to  offer  one  or  two  su^estions  for  a  solution  of  the  problem 
and  I  am  finished. 

We  have  presented  to  the  State  Department  and  the  Am^ican 
delegation  at  Paris  a  proposal  that  the  peace  conference  appoint  a 
boundary  commission  to  settle  botindaries  between  Serbia,  Greece, 
and  Albania.  That  said  commission  shall  be  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  powers  having  no  direct  interests  in  the  Balkans.  That 
they  visit  the  territory,  study  the  ethnical  character  of  the  people, 
language,  type,  etc.,  arrange  lor  plebiscites  wh«'ever  possible  and  so 
base  their  decisions  on  the  will  and  character  of  the  people  them- 
sdves,  their  report  to  be  accepted  by  the  conference  and  lea^e  of 
nations  as  a  basis  of  settlement.  Because  of  the  marked  individual- 
ity of  the  Albanian  race,  this  is  not  difficult  and  it  is  absolutely 
essential,  if  peace  is  to  be  obtained. 

We  further  propose,  for  the  administration  of  Albania:  The 
appointment  by  the  league  of  nations  of  a  commission  consisting  of 
two  Italians,  two  Albamans,  and  three  Americans,  one  of  the  latter 
to  be  appointed  executive  head  of  the  commission.  Thus  Italy's 
interests  will  be  recognized  and  amply  protected,  Albania  will  be 

given  a  voice,  holding  a  balance  of  power,  while  the  majority  mem- 
ers  will  represent  a  disinterested,  benevolent  power,  concerned 
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alike  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  States  concerned.  Th6  commissioli 
would  concern  itself  with  the  organization  of  an  autonomous  gov- 
ermnent;  looking  to  its  absolute  independence  under  the  guaranty 
of  the  lea^e  oi  nations.  This  *  involves  for  Ammca  no  responsi- 
bilities which  she  does  not  assume  upon  becoming  a  member  of  the 
league  and  yet  it  gives  her  an  xmequaled  opportunity  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  saving  a  race  from  destruction  and  laying  the  foundations 
for  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Balkans.  Millions  of  Albanians,  belea- 
guered with  armies  within  their  own  land,  or  exiled  in  foreign  lands, 
have  fixed  their  hopes  on  America  to  save  them.  It  was  the  con- 
clusion of  the  American  delegation  at  Paris,  after  months  of  careful 
study,  that  America  was  the  only  power  that  could  save  Albania  and 
reconcile  the  Balkan  peoples  with  each  other.  I  am  revealing  no 
secret,  I  think,  for  it  was  openly  spoken  in  Paris,  that  both  Mr. 
Vene^elos  and  Mr.  Pascitch  expressea  themselves  as  willing  in  behalf 
of  their  respective  States,  to  submit  the  boimdary  and  any  other 
issue  involved,  to  America  for  settlement.  With  America  assuming 
the  modest  r61e  which  I  have  indicated,  requiring  neither  a  single 
soldier  from  her  armies,  nor  a  single  dollar  from  her  treasury,  such 
is  her  moral  force,  such  the  respect  and  confidence  in  which  she  is 
held  by  the  Balkan  peoples,  that  I  venture  to  predict  that  within 
five  years,  she  wpula  be  able  to  remove  racial  friictions,  reconcile 
political  oiflferences,  unite  the  peoples  by  railways,  trade  routes, 
commercial  enterprises,  social,  educational,  and  political  interests, 
and  convert  this  ** cockpit  of  Europe''  into  one  of  the  most  peaceful 
and  prosperous  regions  of  the  whole  world. 

,  Grentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  selfish,  or  of  narrow  vision,  but  my 
conviction  is  shared  by  many  of  the  greatest  experts  in  the  world 
who  have  studied  the  world  situation  and  it  is  this:  Unless  the 
Balkan  situation  is  definitely  and  finally  dealt  with  in  wisdom  and 
justice  another  war  within  two  or  three  years  is  inevitable.  In  the 
naiAe  of  heaven  that  would  bless  the  world  with  peace  and  heal  its 
gaping  wounds,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  bled  wnite  with  war  and 
groajimg  under  its  burdens,  while  filled  with  feajcs  of  still  further 
Eorrors  impending,  we  beg  you  to  lay  hold  on  this  supreme  oppor- 
tunity? Over  yonder  beyond  the  eastern  horizon  whence  came  a 
i^an,  divinely  guided,  as  1  believe,  to  discover  this  fair  land  for  our 
home  and  happiness— just  a  Utde  beyond — ^Ues  a  UtUe  child  of  the 
nations,,  robbed  of  its  patrimony,  mutilated  of  its  members,  dis- 
owned by  those  who  stood  sponsors  at  its  christening— an  abandoned 
waif  on  the  great  international  highway  of  the  world.  What  is  its 
fate  to  be  ?  Will  you  in  the  name  of  our  beloved  America  save  her  t 
If  not,  I  must  ask  on  behalf  of  the  present  and  coming  generations, 
for  what  have  our  billions  been  spent  ? 

I  must  ask  in  the  name  of  the  mothers  and  the  wives  and  the 
orphans  of  those  thousands  of  America's  sons  who  have  given  th^- 
lives  in  sacrifice  for  this  course,  why  have  they  died  ? 

Senator  Moses.  In  setting  up  tnese  neutral  Mohammedan  states, 
to  which  you  have  referred,  does  that  division  of  Albanian  territory 
follow  lo^cally  the  religious  division  of  the  population  ? 

Mr.  Eriokson.  Not  at  all.  It  has  no  regard  at  all  to  the  religious 
population. 

oenator  Moses.  Under  that  distribution,  what  becomes  of  iixe 
CathoHc  tribes  in  the  north  and  the  south  ? 
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Mr.  Erickson.  The  Catholic  tribes  of  the  north  for  the  most  part 
are  turned  over  to  Monten^ro  and  Serbia.  The  tribe  of  the  Merdite 
numbers  about  40,000.  That  for  the  most  part  remained  in  the 
Mohammedan  state.     There  are  no  modifications  in  that  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  What  is  the  total  Mohammedan  population  of 
Albania  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Which  Albania  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Ancient  Albania,  the  Albania  that  you  and  I 
know  of. 

Mr.  Erickson.  About  two  and  one-half  million  Albanians,  the 
population  being  65  per  cent  Mohammedan. 

Senator  Moses.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  central  portion  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes;  but  very  generally  extended  also  in  the  north 
and  the  south.  In  fact,  up  m  the  north,  outside  of  the  present 
territory  of  Albania,  the  first  boundaries  of  Albcuiia,  the  great 
majority  of  the  papulation  is  Mohammedan,  90  per  cent. 

Senator  Moses.  That  portion  of  Albania  which  was  annexed  to 
Montenegro  following  the  treaty  of  Berlin  contained  a  considerable 
amount  of  Mohammedans. 

Mr.  Erickson.  They  were  entirely  Mohammedans. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  there  stiU  mufti  there  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  the  same  mufti  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes.  That  indicates  what  they  propose  to  make  of 
the  Mohammedan  faith. 

The  Chairman.  A  request  has  been  made  that  this  printed  state- 
ment in  regard  to  Hungary  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  If  there  is 
no  objection,  it  will  be  done. 

(The  brief  entitled  "The  case  of  Hungary,"  offered  by  Mr.  Piv6ny 
is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

The  Oasb  of  Hunq^jiy. 

|A  brief  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  Hun- 
garian American  Federation,  404-406  Superior  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio.] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  before  pre- 
senting this  brief  to  you  we  wish  to  express  our  thanks  for,  and  appreciation  of ^  the 
spirit  of  fair  play  evinced  bv  the  willingness  of  your  committee  to  have  us  testify 
before  you  as  to  the  case  of  Hungary. 

We  feel  that,  in  submitting  this  brief,  we  are  performing  a  civic  duty  and  are  serving 
the  best  interests  of  our  country  as  well  as  of  mankind,  for  (1)  we  endeavor  thereby  to 
prevent  the  United  States  of  America  from  becoming  an  active  partner  to  the  unwar- 
ranted, unjust,  and  arbitrary  disintegration  and  annihilation  of  a  country  that  has 
existed  in  the  territorial  condition  now  to  be  disturbed  for  over  a  thousand  years  and 
had  become  a  recognized  factor  of  civilization;  (2)  by  placing  at  the  disposal  of  your 
committee,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  American  people  the  true  f&cts  of 
the  case  we  endeavor  to  prevent  that  judgment  be  based  on  the  one-sided,  or  unreal, 
or  fabricated  statements  which  have  been  spread  broadcast  by  the  claimants  of  Hun- 
garian territory  for  several  years  past;  (3)  the  fate  of  what  had  been  known  until  the 
armistice  as  Hungary  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  shown  by  various  factors  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country.    On  the  contrary,  the  very  peace  of  Europe  depends  on  it. 

In  order  to  add  to  the  luciditv  of  our  brfef ,  we  beg  leave  to  give  first  a  concise  account 
of  the  treatment  accorded  to  Hungary  during  the  armistice,  then  present  our  data  and 
arguments  grouped  as  to  (I)  the  historical,  (II)  the  racial  or  ethnographic,  (III)  the 
religious,  (IV)  tne  eoncomic,  and  (V)  the  political  or  international  aspects  of  the  case, 
and,  finally,  state  our  conclusions. 
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Hungary's  trbatmbnt  during  the  armisticb. 

On  the  night  from  October  30.  to  October  31,  1918,  after  much  agitation  lasting 
several  months,  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Budapest,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  whi<£ 
f>ut  Count  Michael  Kdrolyi  into  power,  demanded  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, and  the  opening  of  neoptiations  tor  the  conclusion  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  republican  form  of  government  was  adopted  by  the  Hungarian 
National  Council  based  on  universal  male  and  female  sufhra^,  and  Kirolyi  was  elected 
temporary  president.  It  was  quite  logical  to  have  K&rolyi  head  this  movement,  for 
Kirolyi  haa  been  the  leader  of  the  party  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  opposed  to  the 
alliance  with  Germany,  he  had  openly,  and  with  considerable  risk  to  his  peraon, 
avowed  his  friendship  for  the  Allies,  and  had  been  a  radical  democrat  and  pacifist. 

It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  had  the  Allies  not  unnecessarily  opposed, 
humiliated,  deceived  and  driven  into  despair  the  decent  and  orderly  Kdrolyi  Govern- 
ment, not  to  speak  of  having  ^ven  it  some  well-deserved  encouragement,  most  of  the 
chaos,  bloodshed,  and  suffering  still  prevailing  in  eastern  Eiut)pe  could  have  been 
avoided  and  Bolshevism  would  never  have  come  to  power  in  Hungary.  (We  reCer 
for  instance,  to  Prof.  Philip  Marshall  Brown's  illuminating  article  in  the  magazine 
section  of  the  New  York  Times  for  July  27,  1919.  Prof.  Brown  had  been  one  of  our 
experts  to  the  peace  commission.) 

On  November  7,  1918,  Count  Michael  Kirolyi,  with  a  staff  of  experts,  w^it  to 
Belgrad  to  conclude  an  armistice  with  the  French  general,  Franchet  d'Eaperey, 
commander  of  the  isillied  forces  in  the  East.  The  general  treated  Kdrolyi,  the  head 
of  a  noble  nation,  as  no  gentleman  would  think  of  treating  a  servant;  he  told  him  he 
held  th*e  fate  of  Hungary  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and  could  destroy  her  by  turning 
her  neighbors  loose  on  her  (which  he  subsequently  did);  and  replied  to  KArol^ri's 
request  to  facilitate  the  importation  of  coal  in  order  to  keep  the  mills  running  with 

these  historic  words:  "What  the  h ^1  do  you  want  coal  for?    A  hundred  yean  ago 

you  used  windmills.    Why  can  not  you  get  along  with  them  now?  " 

The  armistice  dictated  by  Oen.  Franchet  imposed  very  heavy  obligations  of  an 
economic  kind  on  Hungary.  A  very  considerable  part  of  her  military  supplies, 
rolling  stock,  river  boats  and  live  stock  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Allies.  Tlie 
Hungarian  Army  was  to  be  reduced  to  five  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  division  of 
cavauy .  The  territory  south  of  the  line  of  demarcation  (which  ran,  roughly  speaking, 
along  the  river  Maros  and  continued  southwestward  on  an  artificial  une  across  t£a 
Tisza  and  the  Danube  to  the  river  Drave),  viz^  one-third  of  Hunjgary,  was  to  be  open 
to  occupation  by  the  allied  or  associated  armies.  The  occupation  was  to  be  tempo- 
rary, and  the  territorial  questions  were  to  be  settled  finally  by  the  peace  conference. 

There  was  only  one  provision  in  the  armistice  not  unfavorable  to  Hun^ary^  and  that 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  civil  administration  even  of  the  occupied  territories  should 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Hungarian  Oovemment,  thus  assuring  the  continuance  ci 
the  centralized  system  for  the  distribution  of  food,  coal,  and  other  necessaries  of  life. 
It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  at  that  time  Hungarv  had  enou^  food  to  last  until 
the  next  heirvest;  in  fact,  she  had  a  little  surplus  which  she  was  willing  to  give  to 
Vienna  or  Prague  in  exchange  of  certain  manufactures  and  coal. 

Although  the  Hungarians  have  speedilv  fulfilled  their  obligations,  this  jNcoviflion  d 
the  armistice  has  been  violated  by  the  Allies  and  their  associates  from  the  very  firai, 
which  is  the  principal  cause  of  all  the  famine,  idleness  and  anarchy  in  Hungary. 

The  western  part  of  the  territory  laid  open  to  occupation  was  invaded  in  November 
by  the  Serbian  Army,  which  was  loUowea  in  the  eastern  part  by  the  Roumanian  Army 
in  December.  The  Roumanians  were  somewhat  late,  because  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
armistice  they  had  hardly  any  army  wcMrth  speaking  of.  Their  first  soldiers  arriving 
in  Hungary  were  very  badly  equipped,  many  of  them  wearing  straw  hats  in  December 
and  low  moccasins  instead  of  snoes  or  boots.  But  they  were  not  bashful  at  all  about 
helping  themselves  to  the  military  stores  in  Hungary,  and  soon  looked  spick  and  qpaa* 

The  first  thing  the  occupying  armies  did  was  to  annex  the  occupied  t^ritories, 
remove  all  the  Hungarian  officials  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
ruler  of  the  invaders,  denationalize  the  Hungarian  schools,  and  disdiaige  the  Hui^ 
^arian  professors  and  teachers  who  could  or  would  not  teach  in  the  language  of  th» 
mvad^B.  Exactly  the  same  procedure  was  followed  lata:  by  the  Czechs  wIk),  under 
the  pretext  of  '* occupying  strat^cally  important  points,''  overran  and  formaUy 
annexed  northern  Hungary.  Of  course,  all  this  was  contrary  not  only  to  the  law  ot 
nations,  but  also  to  the  specific  provisions  of  the  armistice;  nevertheless,  the  Altiea 
approved  of  it  and  paid  no  attention  to  Kirolvi's  frantic  notes  of  protest. 

But  the  Roumanians  were  not  satisfied  with  occupyingand  annexing  those  parts  ol 
Hungary  which  lie  south  of  the  line  ot  demarcation.    Having  made  sure  of  it  tibat 
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Hungary  had  disanned  hereeli,  they  tranmeBBed  the  line  of  demarcation  and  giadu* 
ally  advanced  to  the  river  Tisza,  getting  wnat  they  styled  the  "imperiura/'  or  sover- 
eignty, over  all  the  coveted  Hungarian  territory  except  two  counties  in  the  south  held 
by  ^e  Serbians.  This  disgraceful  war  on  a  disarmed  country  during  a  period  of 
armistice  is  without  a  parallel  in  modem  history*  it  was  illegal >  dishonorable,  and 
cowardly.  Yet  the  Allies  approved  of  it,  made  K6rolyi*s  position  more  and  more 
untenable,  and  finally  drove  what  was  left  of  Hungary  into  the  arms  of  Bolshevism, 
which  could  have  been  easily*  averted  by  the  application  of  a  little  horse  sense,  not  to 
speak  of  justice  and  human  tiy. 

Two  of  the  manv  authentic  reports  of  incidents  illustrative  of  the  Roumanian  idea 
of  government  and  the  rights  of  racial  minorities  are  given  here. 

A  few  dajrs  after  last  Christmas  an  Hunsarian  captain  walked  with  his  wife  on  the 
main  street  of  Kolozsvar,  the  capital  of  Transylvania,  which  is  a  piurely  Hungarian 
city,  rich  in  historical  associations  dear  to  every  Hungarian,  and  is,  by  the  way,  a  good 
distance  beyond  the  line  of  demarcation.  A  Roumanian  patrol  was  passing  by,  and 
the  lady  observed  to  her  husband  in  Hungarian  that  yesterday  she  had  seen  these 
same  fellows,  who  were  wearing  new  Hungarian  uniforms  and  boots,  in  ragged  clothes 
and  worn-out  moccasins,  whereupon  the  soldier  in  chai^^e  ot  tibe  patrol,  who  had  over- 
heard the  remark,  placed  the  captain  and  his  wife  under  arrest  and  marched  them  off 
to  headquarters.  There  the  lady  and  her  husband  were  stripped  by  soldiers  and  25 
strokes  oi  the  birch  were  administered  on  their  bare  bodies. 

This  was  reported  with  full  names  and  other  data  to  Prof.  Coolid^,  of  Harvard 
Unrversit^r,  who,  as  an  expert  attached  to  the  American  peace  commission,  spent  a 
tew  days  in  Budapest  in  January  last.  It  was,  further,  reported  to  him  that  the 
Serbians  had  also  mtroduced  flogging  as  a  punishment  in  those  regions  of  Hungary 
which  were  occupied  by  them. 

The  other  incident  is  reported  in  a  letter  from  a  professor  of  the  Universitv  of 
Kolozsvar  to  the  editor  of  tne  London  Nation  and  published  among  the  editorials  of 
that  periodical  on  July  12,  1919.    It  reads: 

''On  May  10  the  Roumanians,  relying  on  military  force,  declared  our  university  to 
be  the  propertv  of  the  Roumanian  State,  and  invited  our  professors  to  take  the  oath 
of  fidebty  to  koumania  and  its  King.  Relying  on  international  law  we  unani- 
mously refused  to  commit  such  an  act  of  treason  to  the  fatherland.  Thereupon,  48 
hours  after  the  dispatch  of  their  demand,  our  universitv  was  surroimded,  during  lesson 
time,  by  armed  forces.  The  professors  were  expellea  from  their  chairs,  our  labora- 
tory equipment  was  seized,  ana  nearly  2,500  students  were  dispersed  by  the  immediate 
suspension  of  our  university  life.  Furthermore,  the  assistant  professors  and  staff  were 
forced,  on  pain  of  immediate  expulsion,  to  remain  in  their  places  and  continue  tJieir 
clinical  work  under  the  control  of  their  old  students  of  Roumanian  nationality. 

''It  is  needless  to  add  that  all  this  is  contrary  to  international  law.  It  is  enough 
to  remind  you  that,  according  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  international  law, 
every  military  occupation  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  is  merely  temporary, 
and  has  no  judicial  consecjuencee.  Furthermore,  article  75  of  the  Hague  C^onvention 
expressly  forbids  any  citizen  of  occupied  territory  from  bein^  invited  or  forced  to 
tf^e  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  conquering  power,  while  article  56  provides  that 
the  property  of  sdiools  and  scientific  institutes,  even  if  they  belong  to  the  State, 
must  be  considered  to  be  private  property.*' 

The  Czechs  are  reported  to  have  acted  in  the  same  way  toward  the  universities  of 
Pozsony  and  Kassa,  two  laige,  important  and  historicallv  prominent  Hungarian 
cities,  in  which  ^e  Slovaks  form  only  an  insignificant  part  of  the  population. 

Kdrolyi  was  an  extreme  pacifist  who  was  opposed  to  armed  resistance,  taking  tiie 
ground  that  the  occupation  of  Hungary  was  only  temporary  and  the  Allies  would  in 
the  end  right  the  wrong.  B^la  Kun  thought  differently  and  oiv^anized  a  '^Red'* 
Anny — ^whether  in  excess  of  the  six  divisions  allowed  in  the  armistice  or  not,  we  do 
not  know — ^with  which  he  tried  to  regain  some  of  the  territory  illegally  taken  away 
from  Hungary  during  the  armistice.  He  appears  to  have  been  successful  against  tl^ 
Csechs,  nevertheless  ceased  his  attacks  when  so  ordered  by  the  Allies.  When  his 
government  in  Budapest  was  finally  overthrown  the  "Red"  Annv  collapsed,  and  tJie 
Roumanian  army,  standing  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tisza  near  Szolnok,  viz.,  seveial 
hundred  miles  beyond  the  line  of  demarcation,  crossed  that  river,  marched  on  Buda- 
pest and  even  crossed  the  Danube  into  western  Hungary.  It  was  one  of  those  easy 
Roumanian  "conquests,"  for  there  was  no  armed  force  to  resist  them,  and,  as  has  besn 
reported,  they  made  the  most  unscrupulous  use  of  their  oppOTtunities. 

This  outrage  incensed  even  the  supreme  council  in  Pans,  which  is  perhaps  begin- 
ning to  see  ^at  the  sport  which  disarmed  Hungary  had  been  carried  too  far.  Bat 
Roumania,  which  at  first  was  the  ally  of  Austria-Hungary,  then  went  over  to  the 
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Allies,  then  made  a  separate  peace  with  the  Central  Powets,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  armistice  was  an  humble  8U)>plicant  before  the  Allies,  snaps  her  fingers  at  th<^ 
now  that  she  lias  plenty  of  food  and  a  lar^e  army  in  the  field  with  nobody  to  oppose  it. 
There  mAtters  now  stand.  Hungry  is  still  blockaded;  she  is  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world;  famine  and  idleness  still  continue  in  a  naturally 
rich  country,  and  whatever  is  left  there  the  Roumanians  are  taking  away  by  force. 

I.  THE  mSTORICAL  ASPBGT. 

In  judging  the  case  of  Hui^^ary,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  it  with  that 
of  Austria.  The  Empire  of  Austria,  which  has  never  lawfully  included  the  Kin^i^lom 
of  Hungary,  came  into  existence  only  in  1804,  and  was  a  conglomeration  of  former 
kingdoms,  principalities,  and  duchies,  or  parts  of  them,  added  by  the  Hapsbuigs  to 
the  original  archauchies  of  lower  and  upper  Austria  through  conquest,  marriage,  or 
fraud.  Austria  has  never  been  a  nation,  has  never  had  a  language  of  her  own,  and  is 
now  being  dissolved  into  her  constituent  parts,  or  into  groups  of  such  parts,  which 
can  hardly  be  objected  to  on  historical  grounds. 

Hungary,  on  tne  other  hand,  has  been  a  homogeneous  country  practically  within 
her  present  boundanes  for  more  than  a  millennium,  has  had  a  distinct  language  of  her 
own,  and  can  not  be  dissolved  into  her  constituent  parts,  because  she  has  no  con- 
stituent parts,  except  Croatia,  which  had  been  a  separate  crownland  of  Hungary, 
with  a  high  degree  of  national  autonomy  or  home  nile.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
the  Croarians,  whose  aspirations  were  for  complete  independence,  which  was  freeJy 
gmnted  them  by  the  recent  Kdrohi  Government.  Hungary  proper  (viz,  Hungary 
without  Croatia)  can  thus  be  only  dismembered  or  partitioned  even  as  Poland  had  been 
partitioned  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

References  to  "the  Maramouresh.*'  "the  Krishana"  (this  name  is  uninteiligiUe 
to  Hungarians),  Transylvania,  "the  Banat,"  or  "the  Bachka"  are  apt  to  mislead  the 
uninitiated  into  the  belief  that  these  terms  denote  separate  Provinces  of  Hungary, 
whereas  these  regions  are  integral  parts  of  Htmgary  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  and  last  named,  which  are  two  Hungarian  counties,  they  iorm  not  even  separate 
administrative  units. 

The  basin  of  the  middle  Danube,  encircled  bv  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  had  been 
the  tramping  ground  of  a  multitude  of  races— Celts,  Teutons,  Dacians,  Goths,  Slavs, 
Huns,  Avars— during  the  great  migration  of  nations.  None  of  these  races,  not  even 
the  Roman,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  permanent  government  in  that  region  iHiich 
nature  itself  has  cut  out  to  form  one  country.  It  was  left  to  the  Hungarians,  or  Mag- 
yars, who,  under  their  leader  iVrpid,  conquered  that  country  toward  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  to  rear  there  a  solid  fobric  of  government  which  has  withstood  all 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  for  a  thousand  years. 

"The  Hungarian  Constitution,"  to  quote  the  words  of  the ^reateat  English  autfamity 
on  Hungary,  the  Hon.  C.  M.  ELnatchbull-HugesBen,  "which  has  been  obecured  at 
intervals,  violated  at  times,  and  suspended  for  a  period,  only  to  prove  its  indestrucd- 
bUity,  is  the  product  of  no  charter  or  fundamental  statute,  out  is  the  result  of  a  sloir 
process  of  development,  of  a  combination  of  statute  and  customary  law  whi<^  finds 
Its  nearest  parallel  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  remarkable  that  two  such  different  nces 
should  have  proceeded  on  such  similar  lines  as  the  An^lo-Saxon  and  the  Asiatic 
people,  which,  both  as  regards  language  and  primitive  institutions,  introduced  an 
entirely  new  element  into  Europe.  The  four  blows  with  the  sword  directed,  at  hk 
coronation,  to  the  four  cardinid  points,  by  every  Hungarian  king  down  to  Frands 
Joseph,  are  an  emblem  an4  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Magyar  people  has  had 
to  maintain  itself  by  force  of  arms  against  the  unceasing  attacks  of  alien  neighbocs, 
and  the  fact  that  a  few  thousand  wanderers  from  Asia  were  able  to  preserve  their 
indi\'iduality  and  institutions  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean  of  Slavs,  Germans,  and  Turks 
and  obtained  comparatively  quickly  a  position  of  equality  with  membefs  of  the 
European  family,  air^ee  the  possession  of  exceptional  nmitaiy  and  political  qualiuee, 
of  exceptional  cohesiveness,  of  a  stoical  capacity  for  endiurance,  and  of  a  rooted  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and  in  their  future  which  no  -vdcissitudee  of  fortime  have  been 
able  to  destroy.  The  alien  jargon  first  heard  by  European  ears  twelve  hundred  years 
a^  has  maintained  its  existence  in  spite  of  the  competition  of  Crerman  and  Slav 
dialects,  of  deliberate  discouragement,  and  t^porary  neglect  and  has  developed 
into  a  language  which,  for  fullness       '  '  '      ^  *     _• 

well  as  of  poetry,  is  the  equal 

St.  Stephen  (907-1038)  was 
and,  ha\ing  to  choose  between  Byzance  and  Rome,  he  wisely  chose  the  latter,  thereby 
saving  his  people  from  absorption  by  the  Slavs  and  his  country  from  sinking  to  the 
level  of  the  Balkan  States. 
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T«  11222  the  Hunp;arian  Diet  wrung  from  a  weak  king  the  Bulla  Aurea,  or  Golden 
Bull,  which— in  cloee  resemblance  to  the  Magna  Charta  of  England,  which  preceded 
it  only  by  a  feW  years — ^is  a  fundamental  charter  of  Hungarian  liberty  and  one  of  the 
proofs  of  the  great  political  capacity  of  the  Hungarian  race. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  this  house  of  Arpdd  (1308)  the  country  wae 
ruled  for  200  years  by  kings  from  various  dynasties,  among  whom  I.ouis,  the  Angevine, 
sumamed  the  Great,  whose  dominion  extended  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  and 
Matthias  Oorvinus,  stunamed  the  Just,  son  of  John  Hunyady,  the  Turk  beater,  were 
the  most  noteworthy. 

The  fight  against  the  growing  power  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  b^un,  and  the 
lion's  sluure  of  defending  Christianity  against  the  onslaugnt  of  Moslemism  fell  to 
Hungary.  It  retarded  her  own  progrees-but  facilitated  the  development  of  civilization 
in  the  West  of  Europe.  In  1626,  after  the  fateful  Battle  of  Mohacs,  the  country  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  to  be  reunited  only  after  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Turks  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  One-third  of  the  country  fell  under  the 
sway  of  the  Turks,  Trajisylvaiia  (southeastern  Hungary)  wa6  ruled  by  Hungarian 
princes,  and  the  rest  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

Until  1867  the  policy  of  the  Ha]>sburg8  had  been  twofold :  To  Germanize  and  Roman- 
ize  Hungary,  and,  acting  on  their  motto  "divide  ut  imperes,"  to  plav  off  one  race 
against  the  other.  In  the  latter  they  «ucceeded  only  too  well,  but  their  other  efforts 
fuled  against  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Hungarians  in  defending  their  nationality 
and  religious  freedom.  There  is  only  one  absorbent  civilization  in  Hungary,  the 
'Hungarian;  and,  while  more  than  one-half  of  the  people  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
Hungary  is  still  the  easternmost  bulwark  of  Protestantism.  The  uprisings  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  led  by  Bocskay,  Bethlen,  and  R&koczi,  were 
made  just  as  much  m  the  defense  of  religious  liberty  as  of  national  independence. 
•  In  1848  the  Hungarians  rose  again  against  the  autocracy  of  the  Hapsburgs  under 
the  leadership  of  I^ouis  Kossuth,  9ie  champion  of  European  democracy. 

The  interest  of  the  American  people  in  tne  gallant  struggle  of  Hungary  was  so  great 
that  President  Tayjor,  in  June,  1849,  sent  a  "special  and  confidential  agent"  to 
Hungary  in  the  person  of  Ambrose  Dudley  Mann,  of  Virginia,  who,  however,  arrived 
too  late,  for  Russia,  the  greatest  militarypower  of  the  age.  had  intervened  in  favor  of 
the  Hapsburgs,  with  Great  Britain  and  Fran  ?e  looking  on  without  a  word  of  prdtesli 
(See  Mannas  report  in  Appendix  A.) 

In  1851  Kossuth,  who  had  been  freed  from  internment  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
Daniel  Webster,  wias  invited  to  the  United  States  as  the  guest  of  the  nation,  and  met 
with  an  enthusiastic  teception,  to  which  onl^  that  given  to  Lafayette  may  be  com- 
pared .  His  tour  of  the  United  States  failed  in  its  principal  object  of  securing  American 
support  for  the  next  uprising  of  the  Himgarians,  and  is  now  remarkable  mainly  for  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  advocate  in  America  the  very  principles  which  Iresident 
Wilson  had  been  propounding,  viz,  the  right  of  self-determination,  a  league  of  nations 
to  protect  it,  the  partaking  of  America  in  tne  afiEairs  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  abolition 
of  secret  diplomacv  as  the  root  of  all  international  intri^e. 

It  may  be  noted  here,  for  its  bearing  on  American  history,  that  between  three  and 
four  thousand  of  Kossuth's  compatriots  found  ah  asylum  in  the  United  States,  and  when 
the  proposition  of  a  "government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people, "  was 
on  trial,  nearly  1,000  of  them  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army,  a  proportion  not  equaled  by 
any  other  race.  Their  militaryprowess,  intelligence,  and  aevotion  was  proved  by  the 
fact  that  out  of  this  handful  of  Himgarians  two  reached  the  rank  of  major  general  and 
five  became  brigadier  generals. 

In  1859  Louis  Kossuth  arrived  at  an  understanding  with  Cavour  and  Napoleon  the 
Third  to  carry  the  Austro-Italian  War  into  Hungary,  whereupon  the  Hungarians  would 
rise  again  to  expel  the  Hapsburgs.  But  Napoleon,  getting  frightened  by  his  own  suc- 
cess, oroke  his  word,  and  concluded  the  premature  peace  of  ViUafranca,  thereby 
shattering  all  hopes  of  the  Hungarians. 

Having  been  forsaken  by  the  western  powers  three  times,  in  1849,  1852,  and  1859, 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Hungary  finally  consented  to  the  compromise  of  1867  with 
Austria  and  the  Hapsburgs,  which,  restored — at  least  on  paper — ^her  constitution? 

Hungary's  unfortunate  connection  with  the  Hapsburgs,  forced  upon  her  by  the 
attitude  of  the  western  powers  and  the  threatening  Russian  peril,  led  inevitably  to 
the  alliance  with  Germany.  That  the  Russian  or  Slavic  peril  to  Hungary  was  not 
imaginary  has  been  proved:  by  recent  events. 

In  the  condemnation  of  Hungary  for  having  entered  the  German  alliance  these 
facts  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  should  also  not  be  forgotten  that  under  the  political 
arrangement  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  known  as  Dualism,  Hungary  had  no  con- 
trol of  her  foreign  policy  and  of  her  army. 
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Of  the  four  claunantB  to  Hungarian  territoiy  two,  viz  Serbia  and  Gennan  Amtria, 
have — as  ftu*  as  is  known  to  ub — not  based  theur  claims  on  hi^x>rical  grounds. 

The  Bohemiana,  or  Czechs,  have  made  some  allusion  to  the  semimythical  Moravian 
Empire  of  Svatopluk,  which  is  alleged  to  have  extended  ov^  parts  of  northern  Hun- 
guy  and  been  oisrupted  by  the  inciunion  of  the  Hungarians  in  the  9th  century. 
The  Slovaks,  it  is  alleged,  aie  the  descendants  of  Svatopnik's  Moravians. 

The  Roumanians  have  advanced  a  more  definite  claim  to  priority  of  occupation  in 
the  theory  of  their  descent  from  the  Daco-Romans^  who  had  lived  in  Transylvania 
before  the  migration  of  the  nations.  The  Houmaman  claims  are  treated  more  M'ly 
in  Appendix  B. 

Both  of  these  theories  have  been  {nxived  by  historical  research  to  be  false.  But 
even  if  they  w«re  not  false  the  principle  of*  priority  of  occupation  has  never  been 
defined  in  the  law  of  nations.  How  many  years  of  occupation  is  required  to  establish 
a  valid  title  to  a  country?  One  himdred  years,  or  500  yetuKt  or  more?  If  occupation 
for  a  thousand  years  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  a  valid  title  to  a  country,  then  we  may 
be  called  upon  some  day  to  relinoui^  our  title  to  Texas,  and  Colifomia.  and  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  Mexico,  or  Spain^  or  the  Indians,  ana  the  whole  map 
of  Europe  may  have  to  be  made  over,  too.  And  it  is  c^tainly  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  ffo  back  for  a  title  to  a  country  to  a  period  before  the  migration  oi  the  nations,  even 
if  tne  continuity  of  the  race  dispossessed  by  sevaral  subsequent  conquerors  could  be 
proved^ 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Hungary  by  the  Hungarians,  or  Magyars,  the  country 
was  sparsely  settled,  and  the  non-Ma^ar  races  were  speedily  absorbed  by  them.  AD 
the  non-Magyar  races  now  living  in  Hungary  are  later  immigrants.  The  Magyars 
have  built  up  and  maintained  the  State  tat  a  thousand  years  and  have  stamped  thdr 
civilization  on  the  whole  country. 

^  On  historical  ^unds^  therefi^re,  only  the  Hungarians,  and  no  one  else,  have  any 
right  to  Hunganan  territory. 

n.  THB  RACIAL  OR  BTHNOORAPHICAL  ASPBCTw 

HuBgaryproper  covers  a  territory  of  109,216  square  miles  with  a  total  population 
flf  18,264,53d. 

Racially  the  Hungarian,  or  Magyar,  race  predominates,  making  up  54.5  p^  cent, 
i.  e.,  more  than  one-half,  of  the  population  and  beii^  numerically  more  than  three 
times  as  strong  as  the  next  race  in  numbers,  the  Roumanians.  Of  the  urban  popula- 
tion fully  76  per  cent  are  Magyars.  But  it  is  not  numbers  alone  that  count,  and  the 
Magyars — to  use  tlie  words  (»  Daniel  Webster — **  stand  out  from  it  above  their  neigh- 
bors in  all  that  respects  free  institutions,  constitutional  government,  and  a  hereditary 
love  of  libwtv."    (See  Appendix  A.) 

'Hie  central  plains  of  Hungary  are  populated  almost  whcdly  by  the  Ma^^yars.  Toward 
the  perii^ieries  their  numbm  diminiim,  althou^  ri$^t  on  the  Hungarian-Roumanian 
border  tnere  are  three  counties  almost  «itirely  Magyar.  But  they  are  present  every- 
where,  and  in  the  peripheries  the  various  races  are  so  intermingled  that  it  is  impossible 
to  cut  out  large  territories  on  a  racial  basis  without  incorporating  large  minorities  of 
other  races,  which  of  course  object  to  such  incorporation. 

The  dismemberment  of  Hungary  has  been  proposed  in  order  to  secure  the  right  of 
self-determination  of  small  nations.  The  perusal  of  the  statistical  table  uid  map 
attached  hereto  will  eudly  convince  everyoodv  open  to  conviction  that  the  claims 
put  forward  by  the  imperialistic  neighbors  of  Hungry,  and  apparently  approved  at 
Paris,  can  not  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  that  |»inciple.  On  the  contrary,  those 
claims  are  direct  denials  of  the  right  of  self-determination,  for  in  each  of  ^e  sections 
claimed  by  the  four  netghboring  countries  the  particular  race  claiming  it  is  in  the 
minority.  Neither  is  it  in  accord  with  the  fetcts  tnat  by  the  proposed  dismembermcmt 
of  Hungary  the  Magyar  race  would  be  confined  to  its  ethnic  limits,  for  in  the  t^ritories 
to  be  wrested  from  Hungary  the  Magyars  would  have  a  v^  large  plurality  and. 
together  with  the  German  element,  would  form  a  majority.  Tne  ethnic  limits  of  the 
Magyar  race  are  hard  to  define:  they  c^tainly  reach  beyond  the  boundariee  of  Hun- 
gary into  Roumania  and  Croatia. 
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Claimed  by  RoomaniA 

ClaUaed  by  the  Csedks 

Claiined  by  Serbia 

Claimed  by  Austria...^ 

Less— 

In  dispute  between  Roomania 
and  Serbia 

In  dispute  between  Austrians 
andCxedis 

T'^tal  claims 

Total  of  Hmigary 

Remainder , 


Sqi 
mUes. 


49,979 

25,540 

15,809 

8,895 


100,348 


«,787 


8,895 


Populatlnp. 


Total. 


8,841,379 

4,079,615 

2,950,467 

574,343 


84,611 
109,216 


24,605 


14,445,694 


1,115, 


574,348 


12,755,365 
18,264,533 


5,509,168 


Magyars. 


Nuwher. 

2,429,446 

1,577,015 

1,220,560 

367,746 


5,564,767 


S0e>3S6 


367,746 


5,018,656 
9,944,627 


4,925,971 


Pm 
cent, 
35.5 
S8.7 
41.6 
64.0 


1S.7 


64.0 


39.8 
54.5 


89.4 


Qermans. 


Number, 
742,656 
468,796 
680,644 
144,706 


2,036,808 


331,608 


144,706 


1,560,433 
1.903,357 


342,924 


Per 

cent. 

10.8 

1L5- 

23.0 

25.2 


n 


25.2 


12.2 

ia4 


6.2 


Slovaks. 


Number. 

127,088 

1,663,341 

50,248 

1,364 


1,831,981 


19,228 


1^364 

1,811,404 
1,946,357 


134,968 


Per 

eenL 

l.t- 

4a^ 

1.7 

.8- 


1.7 


.8 
14^ 

la? 


2.6^ 


Claimed  by  Roo- 
mania...  

Claimed  by  the 
Czechs. 

Claimed  by  Serbia. . 

Claimed  by  Austria. 


In  dispute  be- 
tween Rou- 
manfa    and 

Serbia 

Less— 

In  dispute  be- 
tween Aus- 
trians and 
Csedis , 


Total  claimed. 
Total  of  Hun- 
gary  


Square 
miles. 


49,979 

25,540 

15,829 

8,805 


100,243 


6,787 


8,805 


Popnlatloa. 


Roumanians. 


Num- 
ber. 
2,980,201 

2,400 

256,499 

51 


3,198,151 


84,611 
109,216 


Remainder I  24,605 


255,907 


51 


2,942,133 
2,948,186 


Per 
cent. 
43.0 


8.7 


22.9 


23.0 
16.1 


6,053 


.1 


Ruthenians. 


Num^ 

ber. 

199,283 

253,404 

10,810 

67 


463,503 


41 


57 


463,405 
464,270 


866 


Per 

cent. 

2.9 

6.2 
.3 


3.6 
2.5 


Croatians. 


Num- 
ber. 
5,762 

57,834 

113,822 

55,206 


232,624 


4,558 


55,206 


172,865 
194,808 


Per 

cent. 

0.1 

1.5 
8.8 
9.6 


Serbians. 


Num- 
ber, 
291,096 

388 

427,876 

28 


719,385 


Per 

cent. 

4.3 


14.5 


.4 


9.6 


269,656 


28 


1.4  449,702 
1.1  1461,516 


24.3 


3.5 
2.5 


21,943 


.4 


11,814 


.2 


Otiiers. 


Num- 
ber. 
106,913 

66,837 

5,188 


368,470 


26,520 


5,188 


336,767 
401,412 


64,645 


Per 
cent, 
1.0 

1.6 
6.4 


3.4 


.9 


3.8 
X2 


1.3 


The  Roumanians  claim  nearly  one-half  of  the  territory  of  Hungary,  26  counties  out 
of  63,  with  a  total  population  of  nearly  7,O0O,OOO,  out  of  which  not  quite  8,000,000,  or 
43  per  cent,  are  Roumanians,  and  many  of  them  are  disinclined  to  be  ruled  by  the 
boyars,  as  the  Junkers  of  Roumania  are  called.  In  the  15  counties  of  Transylvania 
(southeastern  Hungary)  alone  the  Roumanians  have  indeed  a  bare  majority,  but  it 
is  right  there  on  tiie  southeastern  border  that  large  contiguous  territories  are  peopled 
by  Sz^kel^  Magyars  and  Saxon  settlers. 

In  practically  all  the  towns  of  10,000  and  over  the  Magyars  are  in  the  majority,  and 
in  the  few  instances  in  which  they  are  not,  the  majority  is  German.  Yet  the  Koli- 
manians  claim  such  important  Magyar  cities  as  Maroe-Vasarhely,  Nagyvarad,  Szatmar, 
Arad,  and — last  but  not  least —  Kolozsvar,  the  capital  of  Tnuisylvania.  Kolozsvar, 
the  Precious  (Kineses  Kolozsvar),  as  the  Hungarians  love  to  call  it^  is  a  beautiful  city 
full  of  historical  associations  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  Hungarians;  it  has  a  university, 
several  colleges,  museums,  and  libraries,  it  is  the  center  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Hungary,  and  a  commercial  emporium  as  well.  All  that  has  been  created  by  the 
Magyars  through  the  work  of  centuries.  The  Roumanians  have  had  no  part  in  it» 
constituting  only  12  per  cent  of  the  population. 
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It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  Roumanian  people  of  Hungary  are  on  a  much  h^er 
level  of  civilization  both  as  to  literacv  and  to  wealth  than  their  brethren  in  the  £ng- 
dom  of  Roumania,  where  they  surely  can  not  complain  of  racial  oppression.  The 
same  applies,  even  in  a  higher  d^ee,  to  the  Serbian  people  of  Hungary  as  compared 
with  the  people  in  the  Serbian  Kingdom. 

The  claims  of  Serbia  to  Hungarian  territory  rest  on  a  still  more  slender  basis  than 
those  of  Koumania.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Serbians  of  Hungary  are  descendants 
,0f  refugees  who  had  found  there  an  asylum  against  Turkish  oppression,  they  form  only 
a  small  minority  of  the  population  of  the  regions  claimed.  Their  claim  embraces 
15,829  square  miles  with  a  population  of  nearly  3,000,000,  of  whom  <mly  427,876,  or 
14.5  per  cent,  are  Serbians,  and  113,822,  or  3.8  per  cent,  are  OitMktians.  Even  if  we 
suppose  all  the  smaller  races  collected  in  the  census  under  the  heading  of  "others" 
to  be  Shokatses,  Bunyevatses,  and  Slovenes,  races  kindred  to  the  Serbians,  the  total 
of  aU  Jugo-Slavs  in  the  regions  claimed  would  be  less  than  25  per  cent. 

It  is  worthv  of  note  that  in  the  territory  which  both  Serbia  and  Roumania  claim^ 
the  so-called  Banat,  neither  the  Jugo-Slavs  nor  the  Roumanians  have  even  a  plurality. 
According  to  newspaper  reports,  in  this  r^on  the  city  of  Temesvar  has  been  awarded 
to  Roumania  and  the  city  of  Versecz  to  Serbia.  In  the  former  the  Roiunanians  consti- 
tute only  10.4  per  cent,  in  the  latter  the  Serbians  constitute  only  31.4  per  cent  of  the 
population. 

.  The  Czech  claims,  as  originally  formulated,  were  based  on  the  principle  of  race, 
and  comprised  only  that  part  of  northern  Hungary  in  which  the  Slovak  people  were 
numerically  predominating.  Even  that  was  contrary  to  the  right  of  seundetermina- 
tion,  for  the  majority  of  the  Slovak  people  of  Hungary  want  no  union  with  the  Czechs. 
They  said  so  openly  in  their  national  meeting  held  at  Kassa  in  December  last,  de- 
claring that  the  Slovaks  are  a  nation  free  and  independent  from  both  Bohemia  and 
Hungary,  but  reco^zing  the  force  of  economical  laws  they  would  be  willing  to  enter 
into  a  federation  with  the  rest  of  Hungary. 

Later,  however,  the  Czechs  threw  the  ethnic  principle  overboard  and  increased 
their  demands  so  as  to  join  hands  in  the  northeast  with  the  Roumanians,  and  in  the 
west,  by  setting  up  a  "corridor"  with  the  Jugo-Slavs,  no  matter  what  foreisi  races 
they  would  have  to  incorporate  in  their  new  empire.  Thus  the  remainder  of  Hun^rary 
would  be  surrounded  by  an  iron  ring  of  Slavs  and  Roumanians,  and  cut  off  from  direct 
communication  with  westerq  Europe.  The  Czechs  claim  from  Hungary  now  a 
territorv  of  25,540  square  miles  with  a  total  population  of  over  4,000,000,  of  whom  only 
1,653,341,  or  40.5  per  cent,  are  Slovaks,  hardly  more  than  the  Magyars  in  the  same 
regions. 

They,  too,  want  to  incorporate  in  their  new  empire  a  number  of  impK)rtant  Magyar 
cities,  such  as  Pozsony  and  Kassa,  for  instance,  both  being  Hungarian  university 
towns  and  the  centers  of  culture  and  trade  for  large  regions.  These  two  cities  are 
also  rich  in  historical  associations,  the  former  having  been  the  seat  of  the  Hungarian 
Diet  for  centuries,  where  many  kings  of  Himgary  h^  been  crowned,  and  the  latter 
having  been  prominently  connected  with  the  war  of  liberation  led  by  F^uncis  R^6czi, 
whose  earthly  remains  rest  there  in  the  beautiful  old  cathedral.  The  Slovak  element 
in  these  and  many  other  towns  is  almost  negligible. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  Bohemia  the  Czechs  insist  on  the  historical  principle  in 
order  to  keep  German  Bohemia  within  their  country.  In  Hungary,  however,  they 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  historical  principle,  for  on  the  historical  principle  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Hungary  would,  of  course,  remain  intact. 

The  "corridor"  in  the  west  of  Hungary  coveted  by  the  Czechs  is  claimed  also  by 
Grerman  Austria,  and,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  will  be  awarded  to  the  latter. 
This  territory  covers  3,434  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  574,343,  of  which  only 
144,708,  or  25.2  per  cent,  are  Germans,  while  367,746,  or  64  per  cent,  are  Magyars. 

Should  all  the  claims  be  satisfied,  there  would  remain  to  Hungary  only  24,605  square 

miles  rout  of  109,216)  with  a  population  of  5,509,168  (out  of  18,264,533).    Less  than 

one-half  (4,925,971)  of  the  Magyars  would  belong  to  this'* New  Hungary,"  while  the 

-lai^ger  half  of  the  race  (5,018,656)  would  have  to  live  in  foreign  countries  or  be  forced 

to  emigrate  from  what  had  been  their  homes  for  many  centiuies. 

The  statistical  data  used  here  were  compiled  from  the  Hungarian  census  of  1910, 
there  being  no  later  figures  to  go  by.  Since  the  charge  has  repeatedly  been  made — 
without  producing  any  proof — ^that  the  Hungarian  statistics  is  unreliable,  and  that 
the  returns  as  to  the  mother  tongue,  or  nationality,  had  been  falsified  to  favor  the 
Magyar  race,  some  authentic  information  on  the  subject  is  submitted  in  Apj>endix  C. 

In  an  attempt  to  justify  the  partition  of  Hungary  the  argument  has  been  adx'anced 

at  the  minor  races  (or,  rather,  some  of  the  minor  rices)  of  Hungary  have  to  be  **  Ub&- 

ted"  from  the  oppression  by  the  Hungarians.    The  charge  of  racial  oppression  by 

the  Hungarians,  however,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts,  for  whatever  oppreseion 

there  had  been  in  Hungary,  had  been  on  class  lines  and  not  on  racial  lines.     The 
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maasee  of  the  Hungarians,  or  Magyars,  had  to  suffer  from  it  just  as  much  as  hftd  the 
masses  of  the  non-Magyars;  and  whosoever  managed  to  rise  above  the  masses,  belonged 
to  the  ruling  chisees  without  regard  to  race  or  creed.  .    : 

The  attitude  of  the  Hungarian  Government  toward  the  non-Magyars  (who  are  immi- 
grants or  the  descendants  of  immigrants)  had  been  the  same  as  that  of  our  own  govern- 
ment toward  the  non-English-speaking  immigrants.  Perfect  equality  before  the  law, 
but  no  recognition  as  racial  groups  or  states  within  the  state.  What  is  right  if  done 
by  Uie  American  Government  in  America,  surely  can  not  be  wrong  if  done  by  the 
Hungarian  Government  in  Hungary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Him^arian  Government  had  gone  a  great  deal  further  iti  its 
liberalism,  for  it  granted  considerable  subsidies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  educational  establishments  of  the  non-Magyar  races.  There  were  thou- 
sands of  schools  in  which  the  language  of  instruction  was  other  than  Hungarian,  it 
being  stipulated  only  that  the  Hungarian  language  be  also  taught  as  a  subject  of  In- 
struction three  hours  a  week. 

In  1917  the  Roumanians  of  Hungary  had  5  theological  seminaries,  B  p»reparatory 
flchools,  4  colleges,  1  high  school,  1  commercial  high  school,  1  manual-training  school, 
and  more  than  3,000  elementary  schools,  for  the  support  of  which  they  received 
7,767,765  crowns  from  the  Hiingarian  Government,  which  in  the  same  year  paid  them 
also  7,746,533  crowns  for  the  support  of  their  ecclesiastical  establishments,  or  alto- 
gether about  15,000,000  crowns  C$3,000,000\  while  an  equal  number  of  Calvinists,  or 
Presbyterians — an  almost  purely  Magyar  commimity — ^received  only  11,000,000 
crowns. 

If  we  take  further  into  consideration  that  the  Roumanian  churches  of  Hungary 
enjoyed  complete  autonomy  and  that  the  Roumanians  in  Hun^;ary  had  also  a  chain 
of  prosperous  banks,  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  illegitimate  political  propa- 
ganda, it  must  be  evident  to  everyone  that  the  story  of  racial  oppression  in  Hungary 
18  a  malicious  falsehood. 

This  had  been  also  the  prevalent  opinion  in  the  English-speaking  countries  up  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  entente  cordiale  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  or  the 
change  of  British  foreign  polic;^  from  anti-Slavism  to  philo-Slavism.  About  that 
time,  as  if  by  a  hinc  from  Downing  Street,  a  series  of  attacks  were  launched  against 
Hungary  by  Scotus  Viator  (Mr.  Seton  Wat«on)  and  his  followers,  casting  the  shadow 
of  the  coming  world  war  before  it. 

A  vindication  of  the  Hungarians  from  the  charge  of  racial  oppression  haa  come 
recently  from  an  entirely  unexpected  quarter,  the  supreme  council  of  the  principid 
allied  and  associated  powers.  It  is  demanding  certain  guaranties  from  the  new  States 
for  ihoi  protection  of  racial  and  religious  minorities,  embodied  in  articles  7,  8,  and  9 
of  the  treatv  with  Poland,  as  published  in  the  newspapers.  Anyone  familiar  with  that 
most  troublesome  of  questions,  the  ''nationality  question  of  Eastern  Europe, "  will  see 
at  once  that  those  articles  are  but  an  extract  from  the  Hungarian  Act  44  of  1868,  com- 
monly known  as  the  nationality  law.  Their  essence  is:  "Cultural  autonomy"  for  the 
minor  races,  but  only  one  State  and  one  State  language.  Roumania  refused  to  sub- 
scribe to  those  articles.  Evidently  she  does  not  intend  to  give  her  new  Hungarian 
subjects  the  same  rights  which  the  Roumanians  have  enjoyed  in  Hungary. 

But  even  if  the  char^  of  racial  oppression  were  true,  as  it  is  not,  the  principle  that 
immigrants  have  the  right  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  country  whence  they  had 
immigrated  against  their  coimtry  of  adoption,  could  hardly  be  reco^^nized  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. On  that  principle  the  Germans  of  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  in  which  States 
they  were,  and  perhaps  still  are,  in  the  majority,  could  have  invoked  the  help  of  the 
Kaiser  for  the  annexation  of  those  States  to  Germany,  or  at  least  for  their  "liberation" 
from  American  rule. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  each  of  the  four  neighboring  countries  of  Hunjjary  is  strenu- 
ously opposed  to  submit  its  claim  to  the  verdict  of  a  plebiscite  under  fair  conditions, 
thus  admitting  the  weakness  of  its  case.  Each  wants  the  right  of  self-determination 
to  be  applied  only  to  its  own  race  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Magyars  and  of  other  races  of 
Hungary,  whereas  President  Wilson,  in  his  address  to  Congress  of  February  11,  1918, 
distinctly  declared  that  *'  Peoples  and  Provinces  are  not  to  be  bartered  about  from 
sovereignty  to  sovereignty  as  if  they  were  mere  chattels  and  pa\vn8  in  a  game." 

And  in  his  speech  to  the  Diplomatic  Corps  on  the  4th  of  .Tjily  of  last  year  President 
Wilson  solemnly  announced  that  one  of  the  foiu*  ends  for  which  the  associated  peoples 
of  the  world  were  fighting  was  *'  the  settlement  of  every  (luestion,  whether  of  terri- 
tory, of  sovereignty,  of  economic  arrangement,  or  of  political  relationship,  upon  the 
hasis  of  the  free  acceptance  of  that  settlement  by  the  people  immediately  concerned, 
and  not  upon  the  basis  of  material  interest  or  advant£^e  of  any  other  nation  or  people 
which  may  desire  a  different  settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior  influence  or 
mafltery.'' 
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'  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  partition  of  Hnn^iarv  on  a  racial  or  ethnographic 
im  not  onl^  inexpedient  and  impracticable,  but  is  also  in  contradiction  to  the  requiro- 
mentB  of  justice  and  morality. 

m.  THE  REUQIOUS  ASPECT. 

Hungary  has  been  the  land  of  religious  liberty  par  excellence.  Although  the  Haps- 
burgs  tot  three  centuries  tried  to  Germanize  and  Catholicize  Hungary,  their  efforts 
failed  against  the  indomitable  spirit  of  religious  and  political  liberty  of  tne  Hungarians, 
and  it  IS  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  various  uprising  of  the  Hungarians  against 
Hapsbuiv  autocracy  the  Catholics  fought  side  by  side  with  their  Protestant  brethrm 
for  the  liberty  of  conscience.  In  1568,  when  Transylvania  was  a  separate  Hungarian 
principality  and  not  yet  under  Hapsburg  rule,  the  Transvlvanian  Diet  at  Tarda 
enacted  the  legal  equality  of  all  Christian  denominations  in  the  country,  thus  creating 
a  precedent  which  was  followed  by  western  Europe  only  much  later. 

To  Hungary  fell  also  the  lot  of  protecting  Chnstianity  against  the  onrurii  of  Turk 
and  Tartar,  and  while  through  these  wars  her  own  progress  was  retarded,  she  helped 
the  development  of  Christian  civilization  in  the  west  of  Europe. 

Hungary  has  to  this  day  remained  the  eastern  bulwark  of  Protestantism.  East  and 
south  of  Hungary  there  is  no  Protestantism  and  hardly  any  lUnnan  Catholicism,  for 
there  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  prevails,  whose  antagonism  to  western  Christianity 
and  whose  religious  intolerance  are  well  known. 

In  Roumania  and  Serbia  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  is  the  state  church,  and  creed 
and  race  go  there  together.  Roumania  particularly  has  been  notorious  for  her  religious 
intolerance  both  to  the  Protestants  and  the  Hebrews. 

When  we  deal  here  more  particularly  with  the  &ite  of  the  Protestant  churches,  it  is 
for  the  reason  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  a  most  admirable  international  organizatkm 
which  can  do  a  great  deal  for  the  protection  6f  her  adherents.  The  Protesftani 
churches,  on  the  other  hand,  are  national  organizations  which  would  be  entirdy 
disrupted  by  the  partition  of  Hungary. 

In  Hungary  proper,  according  to  the  census  of  1910,  there  were  a  little  more  timn 
four  million  Protestants  divided  as  to  denominations  as  follows: 

Reformed  (Presbyterians) 2, 603, 381 

Lutherans 1, 306, 384 

Unitarians 74, 275 

Baptists,  Methodists,  Adventists,  etc 17,066 

Total 4,001,106 

The  Presbyterians  and  Unitarians  are  almost  exclusively  Magyars,  the  Lutherans 
are  about  equally  divided  among  the  ^la^ars,  Germans,  and  Slovaks.  The  Presby- 
terians and  the  Unitarians  have  entertained  close  relations  with  Iheir  brethren  m 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  centuries,  and  the  Reformed  Church  of  Hun- 
gary IB  also  a  member  of  the  world  alliance  of  churches  holding  the  Presbyterian 
system  of  government. 

In  the  26  counties  claimed  by  Roumania  1,526,597  people,  or  22.3  per  cent  of  the 
population,  are  Protestants.  In  the  15  counties  of  Transylvania  aJone  there  are 
o9o,089  Protestants^  or  26  per  cent  of  the  population. 

In  the  26  counties  there  are  25  colleges  maintained  by.  or  connected  with,  the 
Protestant  churches,  besides  a  Isurge  number  of  grammar  schools  and  elementary  schools. 
All  these  institutions  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  their  Protestant  character,  if  not  of 
total  extinction  under  Roumanian  rule.  And  counting  in  the  losses  of  the  Hun- 
garian Protestant  churches  in  the  other  territories,  which  it  is  proposed  to  wrest  from 
Hungry,  the  remainder  of  the  churches  would  be  practically  crippled  and  unable  to 
continue  a  healthy  life,  being  stripped  of  more  than  half  ot  their  educational  insti- 
tutions and  congregations. 

The  Lutheran  Church  of  Hungary  would  lose  at  once  all  of  her  theological  seminaries 
and  colleges,  those  of  Sopron,  R>zsony,  and  of  Eperjes,  institutions  that  have  served 
from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  for  the  training  of  her  ministers.  This  same  church, 
deprived  also  of  the  majority  of  her  adherents,  would  see  her  very  roots  cut  off. 

A  similar  fate  would  befall  the  Reformed  Church  of  Hungary.  She  would  loee, 
apart  from  her  law-college  at  Marmaros-Sziget,  the  theological  seminaries  and  colleges 
at  Sarospatak,  Maros-Vasarhely  and  at  Kolozsvar.  llie  latter  was  founded  ori^nslly 
by  the  ereat  Prince  Gabriel  Bethlen,  the  victorious  ally  of  Gustavus  Adolphm. 
Ajnong  the  teachers,  who  made  it  famous,  we  find  Alstedius,  Bisterfeld,  Isaac  Baaire, 
and  other  renowned  men.  The  Sarospatak  College  was  founded  as  a  Protestant 
institution  at  as  early  a  date  as  1550,  and  it  was  here,  that  J.  A.  Comenius,  the  great 
reformer  of  education,  taught.    Alone  in  her  Tiransylvanian  district  the  Reformed 
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Church  would  loee  further  7  colleges,  3  preparatory. schools,  1  giris*  secondary  school, 
and  about  600  primary  schools.  More  than  a  thousand,  that  is  naif  of  the  total  number, 
of  the  congr^tions  of  the  Reformed  Church  would  become  scattered  under  the 
foreign  rule  of  different  countries.  It  need  not  be  said  that  this  would  completely 
paralyze  this  hitherto  most  numerous  unit  of  the  Calvinistic  Church  in  Europe. 

The  Unitarian  Chiurch  would  fare  still  worse,  if  possible.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
h&t  members  are  exclusively  Magyars,  all  of  her  congregations,  with  the  exception 
of  three,  would  come  under  Roumanian  rule.  This  unit  referred  to  in  Britain  and  in 
America  as  the  oldest;  one  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  holding  always  a  leading  nart  in 
the  cultivation  of  liberal  thou^t,  would  be  doomed  to  complete  ruin.  Ana  what 
could  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  Adventiste,  and  other  denominations,  less  important 
in  numbers  tnan  on  account  of  their  lively  missionary  activity,  except  should  they 
come  under  the  rule  of  Roumania  and  Serba?  The  priests  of  these  countries  never 
ceased  to  emphasize  that  it  was  disloyal  for  a  Roumanian  or  a  Servian  to  follow  any 
other  creed  than  the  Orthodox. 

What  this  unfortunate  situation  means  for  Protestanism,  any  one  familiar  with 
church  history  will  readily  understand.  It  means  dan^r  to  all  the^  lofty  principles 
represented  by  Protestantism,  and  it  means  the  triumph  of  empty  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  priestcraft  represented  by  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  It  means  the  victory  of 
eastern  superstitution  over  the  civilization  of  the  West. 

That  the  spirit  of  the  East  is  not  an  imaginary  danger  to  western  civilization  is  shown 
by  the  fact  tnat  one  of  the  first  things  the  Roimianians  did  after  entering  Transylvania 
was  to  arrest  and  imprison  the  bishop,  or  superintendent,  of  the  Hungarian  Reformed 
Church,  Charles  Na^,  D.  D.  In  many  instances,  when  they  occupied  an  Hungarian 
town,  they  ordered  the  clei^T™©^  to  offer  thanksgivings  in  the  churches.  The 
minister  or  priest  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  order  was  simply  thrown  into  prison. 

And,  according  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  March  17, 1919,  the  Roumanian  army 
of  invasion  has  made  captive  some  other  religious  leaders  of  Transvlvania,  including 
Joseph  Ferencz,  the  Umtarian  superintendent,  who  is  87  years  old;  Samuel  Barabas 
(CaMmst),  Matthias  Eisler  and  Morris  Glasner  (Hebrew  rabbis),  Prof.  Alexius  Boer 
{Calvinist),  and  Julius  Arkosy  (Unitarian  inspector  of  schools). 

In  the  lights  of  these  facts  the  refusal  of  M.  Bradanu,  the  premier  of  Roumania,  to 
subscribe  to  the  guaranties  for  the  protection  of  racial  .and  religious  minorities  is  not 
difficult  to  understand. 

The  partition  of  Hungary  would  sound  the  deathknell  to  Protestantism  in  the  east 
of  Europe. 

IV.   THE   ECONOMICAL  ASPECT. 

The  late  French  geographer  and  savant.  Prof.  Reel  us.  remarked  in  one  of  his  books 
that  Hungary  is  the  most  compact  geographical  unit  in  Europe.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  convince  everybody  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  The  Carpathians  form 
a  solid  mountain  wall  around  two-thirds  of  the  country,  and  for  the  other  third  the 
Danube,  Drave,  Lajta,  and  Morava  Rivers  are  the  natural  boundaries. 

The  whole  country  belongs  to  one  hydrographic  system,  there  being  only  three 
unimportant  streams  which  do  not  join  the  Danube  or  its  tributaries  wilMn  its 
boundaries. 

It  is  nch  in  natural  resoiurces  which,  however,  are  so  distributed  that  the  different 
regions  are  economically  interdependent.  The  great  central  plain  is  a  most  fertile 
grain-producing  region,  but  has  practically  no  timber  and  minerals.  Northern  and 
northeastern  Hungarv  is  rich  in  timber,  coal,  iron  ore,  and  salt,  but  is  a  poor  am- 
<niltural  country.  Southeastern  Hungary  has  natural  gas  (which  indicates  me 
presence  of  oil),  coal,  salt,  copper,  gold,  and  silver  mines,  but  being  mostly  moun- 
tainous, does  not  produce  sufficient  quantities  of  cereals.  Each  region  needs  products 
of  which  the  other  regions  have  a  surplus.  Separately  they  can  not  exist,  together 
they  form  a  fine,  self-  supporting  organism. 

The  proposed  partition  of  Hungary  would  leave  to  her  only  a  part  of  the  central 
plain. 

The  only  hard-coal  mines,  those  around  Petrozseny,  would  go  to  Roumania.  The 
next  best  coal  mines,  in  the  vicinity  of  Salgo-Tarian,  are  coveted  by  the  Czechs;  and 
the  coal  mines  in  Baranya  County  are  demanded  by  the  Serbians.  Hungary  would 
retain  only  the  soft-coal  mines  around  Esztergom,  which  can  not  produce  enough  to 
supply  the  railroads,  leaving  nothing  for  heating  and  the  lighting  and  manufacturing 
plants. 

All  the  iron-ore  fields  and  the  splendid  iron  works  at  Diosgyor,  Ozd,  and  other 
places,  which  owe  their  development  to  Hungarian  brains  and  money,  would  be  lost 
to  the  Czechs.  Eighty-six  per  cent  of  Hungary's  wool  industry  would  go  to  the 
Czechs  and  nearly  all  of  the  rest  to  Roumania.  The  latter  country  would  also  get 
more  than  one-half  of  Hungary's  cellulose  and  pax>er  factories. 
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While  more  complete  statistical-  data  are  not  at  present  at  our  dispoeal,  it  is  clear 
even  from  the  above  facts  that  the  **new  Hungary'*  would  be  stripped  of  practically 
all  her  resources  of  raw  material  and  the  greater  part  of  her  industries.  She  woul3 
have  no  outlet  to  the  sea  and,  with  no  natural  boundaries,  would  be  condemned  to 
economic  strangulation  by  her  selfish  and  imperialistic  neighbors. 
.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that,  while  Germany  was  deprii-ed  of 
only  10  per  cent  of  her  continental  territory  and  that  10  per  cent  consists  of  compara- 
tively recent  conquests,  Hungary  is  to  lose  80  i>er  cent  of  her  territory,  sil  of  which 
she  Has  held  for  a  thousand  years. 

Is  Hungary,  which  played  a  subordinate  part  in  the  great  drama,  to  be  punished 
eight  times  as  severely  as  Germany,  the  chief  actor  and  manager? 

V.   THE   POLITTCAL   OR  INTERNATIONAL  ASPECT. 

Coming  to  the  political  aspect  of  the  readjustment  of  the  world's  affairs,  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  proi>oeed  mode  or  disposal  of  Hungary's  territory,  there  can  hardly  be  any 
dissent  of  opinion  as  to  the  truism  that  the  permanency  and  stability  of  peace  de- 
pends to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  permanency  and  stability  of  the  politically  organ- 
ized bodies:  i.  e.,  States,  as  they  will  emerge  from  the  peace  treaties. 

The  logical  sequel  of  this  truism  is  that  m  deciding  if  any  political  changes  ought 
to  be  made,  the  first  and  paramount  consideration  should  he  whether  the  proposed 
changes  will  add  to  the  permanency  and  stability  of  conditions.  It  seems  to  oe  quite 
apjmrent,  therefore,  that  even  though  the  political  status  as  it  existed  before  and 
during  the  war  should  be  adjudged  as  unsatisfactory,  no  changes  should  be  permitted 
that  will  make  matters  worse  instead  of  improving  them. 

Applying  these  truths  to  Hungary,  this  question  has  to  be  faced: 

mil  the  interests  of  mankind  and  of  all  involved  races,  and  in  particular  the  in- 
terests of  a  permanent  peace  be  better  served  by  the  disturbing  of  the  territorial,^ 
historical,  political,  and  economic  unity  of  Hungary  and  by  the  substituting  for  the 
natural  boundaries  new  boundaries  that  can  not  do  full  justice  to  everj^body  or  to 
anybody,  no  matter  how  carefully  they  are  drawn,  than  by  leaving  this  territorial,* 
historical,  political,  and  economic  unit  undistiu-bed  and  by  gi^'ing  a  new,  truly 
democratic  Hungarian  Republic  an  opportunity  to  assure  the  tree  development  of 
all  races,  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  allied  and  associated  powers  in  the  treatjr 
proposed  for  Poland  and  which  lines  are  identical  with  the  fundamental  principles 
concerning  the  protection  of  racial  minorities  as  incorporated  in  the  laws  of  Hungary'? 

In  order  to  ^et  the  proper  answer  to  this  question,  the  following  undisputable  facts 
are  to  be  considered: 

1.  As  hereinbefore  shown,  Hungary  proved,  for  over  a  thousand  years,  her  ability 
to  maintain  a  politically  well-organizea  state  in  a  part  of  Europe  where  no  other  race 
succeeded  in  that  task  before. 

2.  The  goal  of  Hunmry  has  always  bet,n,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  her  history 
and  laws,  to  be  a  politically  one  nation,  even  though  composed  of  many  races,  all 
these  races  to  enjoy  all  liberties  and  ngnts  as  long  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the 
interests  of  the  politically  one  nation.  That  this  ^oal  has  been  a  just  one  is  best  proved 
by  the  fact  that  in  creating  new  nations  the  Pans  conference  tries  to  enable  them  to 
reach  that  very  goal .  It  may  be  added  that  whatever  errors  may  have  been  committed . 
by  Hungarv  in  the  treatment  of  her  nationalities,  whatever  wrongs  the  vanous  races 
may  have  been  complaining  of,  were  solely  due  to  the  zeal  to  realize  such  a  goal, 
such  an  ideal.  New  Hungry  certainly  profited  by  the  errors  of  the  past  and  has 
learned  that  the  old  ideal  must  be  adapted  to  the  new  conditions,  to  the  new  thoughts 
dominating  the  world. 

■  3.  Hungary  has  given  the  evidence  of  centuries  of  her  total  lack  of  imperialistic 
tendencies  and  of  her  sole  desire  to  protect  her  own  national  existence,  with  due 
respect  for  all  her  neighbors  and  without  any  designs  on  any  part  of  their  territory. 
This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  decidedly  imperialistic  tendencies  of  her  neighboro, . 
all  of  whom  would  like  to  aggrandize  themuelves  not  only  at  the  cost  of  Hunsar>%  but 
also  at  the  cost  of  each  other.  And  inasmuch  as  the  peace  of  the  future  demands, 
primarily,  the  elimination  of  all  imperialism,  Hungary  s  territory  can  only  be  saved 
from  becoming  the  battle  field  of  imperialism  by  leaving  it  in  care  of  the  only  nation 
in  that  part  of  Europe  which  is  absolutely  free  of  all  taint  of  imperialism. 

The  claimants  of  Hun^rian  territory  try  to  overcome  this  very  apparent  weakness 
of  their  political  aspirations  by  pleading  that  the  disruption  of  Hungary  is  required: 

(a)  In  order  to  establish  democracy  in  that  section  of  Europe,  and  {b)  to  erect  a 
wall  against  German  imperialism. 
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Both  pleas  are  without  any  real  foundation  and  can  easily  be  disposed  of. 

(a)  Although  the  propaganda  maintained  by  Hungary's  neighbors  in  this  country 
in  the  last  few  yeaift  exerted  all  its  efforts  to  make  the  American  people  believe  that 
the  Hungarians  are  a  race  of  oppressors,  real  **  Prussians,  ^'  who  have  no  respect  for  the 
rights  of  people,  the  fact  remains  and  can  be  proved  by  all  recognized  books  on  his- 
tory in  all  civilized  languages,  that  no  country  and  no  race  is  better  fitted,  more  able, 
and  better  prepared  to  champion  the  cause  of  true  democracy  in  eastern  and  south- 
eastern Europe  than  Hungary  and  the  Magyars. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  next  to  England.  Hungary  has  the  oldest  constitu- 
tion. It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  for  many  centiuies,  these  two  constitutions 
were  the  onlv  safeguards  of  peoples'  rights  against  the  kings'  prerogatives,  and  so 
really  were  tne  forerunners  of  modem  democracy.  Neither  should  it  be  forgotten 
that,  when  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  revival  of  Homan  law  in  its  Pyzantine  form 
brought  an  invasion  of  ideas  of  despotism  and  absolute  rule  all  over  Europe  and  so" 
crushed  all  the  free  institutions  of  the  mediaeval  nations,  it  left  standing  alone  two 
constitutions,  the  English  constitution  and  the  Hungarian  constitution. 

Finally,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  very  reason  caused  these  two  nations 
to  be  among  the  last  ones  to  adopt  such  suffrage  laws  without  which  no  real  democracy 
is  possible.  History  teaches  that  a  period  of  autocracy  led  most  everywhere  (we  speak 
of  Europe,  of  course)  to  the  establishment  of  truly  democratic  institutions.  There 
were  no  periods  of  autocratic  rule  of  sufficient  length  in  the  history  of  Hungary  to  cause" 
such  changes,  and  as  a  result  the  introduction  of  modem  democracy  became  a  rather 
slow  process,  which  slowness,  however,  does  not  reflect  upon  Hungary's  readiness, 
adaptability  for  real  democracy,  and  does  not  justify  the  recent  attacks  against  the 
Hungarian  nation,  accusing  her  of  shamming  democracy  ior  the  hidden  purpose  of 
perpetuating  what  the  accusers  like  to  call  the  rule  of  the  aristocratic  classes. 

A  comparison  of  Hungary's  history  with  that  of  her  neighbors,  of  Hungary *8  laws 
and  institution  with  those  of  her  neighbors,  of  the  condition  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
and  of  the  laboring  men  in  Hungary  and  in  the  territories  of  her  neighbors,  of  Hun- 
gary's civilization  with  that  of  her  neighbors,  will  readily  given  the  only  possible 
answer  to  the  question:  Which  State,  which  race  can  best  be  intrusted  with  the 
important  task  of  making  democracy  safe  in  that  part  of  the  world? 

(b)  The  plea  of  the  Czechs,  of  Houmania,  and  Serbia  that  Hungary  must  be  dis- 
membered so  that  a  solid  wull  could  be  erected  against  all  possible  future  imperialistic 
designs  of  Germany,  is  apparently  making  the  deepest  impression  in  not  too  well 
versed  circles,  and  yet  this  plea  is  the  most  futile,  tne  most  flimsy,  the  most  ludi- 
crous of  all. 

History  shows  that  the  Hungarian  nation  has  been  ever  since  ite  conception  the 
natural  opponent  and  counterbalancing  Victor  of  Germanism.    In  fact,  while  €om- 

Eelled,  first  by  the  Turkish  peril,  and  m  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
y  the  Russian  danger  and  oy  tne  refusal  of  the  Western  Powers  to  stand  bj  her, 
to  accept  the  ^apsburg  rule,  Hungary  had  to  keep  on  and  did  keep  on  a  continuouB 
fight  against  the  tendency  of  the  Hapsbuigs  to  Gennanize  Hungary  and  to  make 
her  an  Austrian,  and  thereby  practically  a  German  Province  with,  an  autocratic 
government.  This  attitude  of  Hungary  and  of  the  Magyais  deseves  all  ihe  more 
appreciation  in  the  disposal  of  Hungary's  fate,  as  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  tJie 
Croatians  and  Roumanians  of  Hungary  have  always  courted  the  favor  of  the  Haps- 
hwr^f  not  offering  any  resistance  to  their  Germanizing  tendencies,  and  becoming 
willing  tools  of  their  plans  of  absolutism. 

The  Hungarian  wait  has  proved  its  worth  for  centuries.  A  Slavic  and  Roumanian 
wall  is  an  unknown  and,  therefore,  uncertain  factor.  Only  a  strong  and  self-supporting 
Hungary,  independent  from  the  German  Hapsburgs,  can  form  a  secure  and  stable, 
barrier  against  Germany's  **  Drai^  nach  dem  Osten.  '  And  such  a  Hungary  would  do 
more.  She  would  also  be  an  effective  bar,  and  the  only  possible  bar,  i^^ainst  all 
imperialistic  tendencies  of  her  neighbors,  which  must  be  considered  a  very  (usturbing 
element  for  the  future. 

Furthermore,  the  Hungarians  belong  neither  to  the  Teutonic  nor  the  Slavic  norliie 
Latin  group  of  races,  and  seem  thus  to  be  destined  to  form  a  buffer  State  amongst  them. 
The  deeper  one  delves  into  the  political  aspect  of  the  entire  situation  the  more  he 
must  get  convinced  that  the  proposed  disintegration  of  Hungary  can  not  possibly 
ameliorate  matters,  and  that  it  is  tne  vital  interest  of  mankind,  of  all  involved  races, 
and  of  permanent  peace  that  Hungary  should  emerge  from  the  present  cataclysm  as 
a  strong,  self-supporting  State. 
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CONCLUSION. 

To  resume,  we  have  established  by  the  fore^ing  the  following  facts: 

1.  Hungary  has  existed  as  a  State  and  a  nation  tor  over  a  thousand  years  in  a  terri- 
tory where  no  other  race  had  been  able  to  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  political 
organization .  Surely,  possession  of  such  length  and  the  demonstration  of  such  political 
^^pacity  ought  to  secure  a  clear  and  undisputable  title. 

2.  No  other  country  has  any  claim  on  any  part  of  Hungary  that  could  be  based  on 
^'historical  rights." 

3.  The  distribution  of  the  various  races  in  Hungary  positively  prevents  any  terri- 
torial readjustment,  by  which  more  homogeneous  conditions  could  be  created  than 
•eidsted  till  now. 

4.  Hungary  has  always  been  the  land  of  religious  liberty  and  tolerance.  Roumanian 
and  Serbian  rule  over  large  parts  of  Hungary  would  disrupt  the  Hungarian  Protestant 
Churches  and  threaten  protestantism  wim  extinction  in  the  east  of  Europe. 

5.  Hungarv  is  a  natural  geographhic  and  hydrographic  unit,  to  disturb  which  could 
not  possibly  help  in  stabilizing  conditions. 

6.  Hungary  is  also  a  most  distinct  economic  unit,  all  parts  being  interdependent. 
Separately  they  can  not  exist,  together  they  are  a  self-supporting  organism. 

7.  Not  only  would  the  cause  oi  peace  not  be  promoted  by  the  partition  of  Hungary, 
but  a  new  Balkan,  or  Macedonia,  would  be  created  right  in  the  heart  of  Europe  and 
l>ecome  the  source  of  permanent  strife  and  complications. 

8.  Should  the  foregoing  facts  and  circumstances  be  considered  as  of  insufficient 
force  and  importance  to  bar  the  claims  of  neighboring  nations,  it  certainly  ought  not  to 
be  permittea  to  have  any  part  of  Hungary  placed  under  a  new  sovereignty  without 
giving  the  peoples  of  such  parts  an  opportunity  to  exercise  the  right  of  sell-determi- 
nation by  plebiscites  under  fair  conditions. 

9.  HungiEury  ought  not  to  be  dismembered  in  punishment  because  this  would  not  be 
warranted  by  Hungary's  acts  and  deeds  before  and  during  the  war.  Not  only  was  she 
not  able  to  keep  out  of  the  war,  but  developments  since  the  armistice  justined  Hun- 
•gary's  claim  that  her  existence  had  been  in  constant  peril. 

We  feel  that  Hungary  can  be  saved  from  destruction  only  by  America,  as  the  United 
States  are  the  only  powerful  country  which  has  not  been  a  party  to  the  immoral  secret 
treaties  upon  which  the  claimants  of  Hungarian  territory  are  pressingtheir  claims. 

In  voicing  our  protest,  therefore,  against  the  proposed  partition  of  Hungary  as  con- 
trary to  the  demands  of  justice  and  incompatible  with  the  requirements  of  a  just  and 
lasting  peace,  we  respectfully  ask  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  refuse  to  have  our 
•country  become  a  party  to  the  annihilation  of  a  civilized  nation. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Hungarian  American  Fbdbration, 
Henry  Barac»,  PreMent, 
EuoENB  PivXny,  Secretary . 
OuEVBtAND,  Ohio,  September  i,  1919. 

APPBNMX  A.      EXCERPTS  FROM  STATEMENTS  OF    AMERICAN  AND    BRFHSH    PUBUC 

MEN. 

In  June,  1849,  when  Hungary,  under  the  leadenihip  of  Louis  Kossuth  was  t>attling 
lieroically  against  fearful  odds  for  freedom  and  Independence^  President  Ziachary 
Taylor  appointed  Ambrose  Dudley  Mann,  of  Virginia,  **  special  and  confidenti^ 
ittent  to  Hungary,''  and  instructed  him  to  report  on  conditions  in  that  country  with 
the  view  of  acknowledging  its  independence.  However,  the  dispatching  of  the 
American  agent  was  of  no  assistance  to  Hungary  which,  abandoned  by  the  Western 
Powers,  had  to  succumb  to  the  combined  attacks  of  the  two  greatest  military  poweis 
of  the  age,  Austria  and  Russia. 

In  his  message,  dated  March  28,  1850,  transmitting  the  correspondence  relating  to 
Mann's  mission  to  the  Senate,  President  Taylor  wrote  as  follows:   - 

My  purpose,  as  freely  avowed  in  this  correspondence,  was  to  have  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  Hungary  had  she  succeeded  in  establishing  a  government  de 
^to  on  a  basis  sufficiently  permanent  in  its  character  to  have  jiutlfied  me  in  doing 
so,  according  to  the  usuages  and  settled  principles  of  this  Government,  and  although 
she  is  now  fallen,  and  many  of  her  gallant  patriots  are  in  exile  or  in  chains,  I  am  free 
still  to  declare  that  had  she  been  successful  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  government 
as  we  could  have  recognized,  we  should  have  been  the  first  to  welcome  her  into  the 
lamily  of  nations . ' ' 
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As  CongresBman  Henry  J.  Steele,  of  Pennsylyania,  recently  said  in  a  public  speech, 
had  Hungary  then  not  been  abandoned  to  her  &te,  the  development  of  democracy  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  would  have  taken  a  different  turn,  and  it  would  not  liave 
been  necessary  in  1917  ''to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy''  by  a  sanguinary  war. 

The  American  agent  sent  to  Hungary  also  felt  that  the  abandonment  of  Huns^ary  at 
that  critical  juncture  was  a  fatal  mistake.  In  his  report  to  Washington,  dated  Vienna, 
September  27, 1849,  he  said: 

^'In  not  formally  expressing  her  disapproval  of  the  policy  avowed  in  the  manifesto  of 
Nicholas  of  14th  May  last,  Great  Britidn  either  misconceived  the  nature  of  the  obli- 
gations imposed  upon  her  as  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  of  the  European  powers 
or  was  ignorant  of  the  principles  and  interest  involved  in  the  issue.  Had  she  pro- 
claimed in  emphatic  language  within  24  hours  after  this  manifesto  reached  Downing 
Street  that  she  was  prepared  to  resist  an  armed  intervention  by  any  power  adverse  to 
Hungary,  the  Czar  would  scarcely  have  had  the  termerity  to  march  nis  army  .across  his 
frontiers.  The  deplorable  omission  of  such  duty  changes  completely  the  relations  of 
power  in  European  States. '' 

Autocracy  having  been  victorious,  Louis  Kossuth,  the  champion  of  European 
democracy,  was  interned  in  Asia  Minor.  In  1851  he  was  liberated ,  mainly  througn  the 
efforts  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  brought  to  the  United  States  in  a  national  vessel  as  the 
guest  of  the  nation. 

Daniel  Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  second  time,  whose  celebrated 
Hiilsemann  letter  had  nearly  led  to  war  with  Austria  on  account  ojf  Hungary,  was  the 
principal  American  speaker  at  the  congressional  banquet  tendered  in  honor  of  Kossuth 
in  Washington,  January  5,  1852. 

''It  is  remarkable^''  he  said  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  "that,  on  the  western 
coasts  of  Europe,  political  light  exists.  There  is  a  sun  in  the  political  firmament,  and 
that  sun  sheds  his  light  on  those  who  are  able  to  enjoy  it.  But  in  eastern  Europe,  gen- 
erally speaking,  and  on  the  confines  between  eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  there  is  no 
political  sun  in  the  heavens.  It  is  all  an  Arctic  Zone  of  political  life.  The  luminary 
that  enlightens  the  world  in  general  seldom  rises  there  above  the  horizon.  The 
light  which  they  possess  is  at  beat  crepuscular,  a  kind  of  twilight,  and  they  are 
under  the  necessity  of  groping  about  to  catch,  as  they  may,  any  stray  gleams  of  the 
light  of  day.  Gentlemen,  the  country  of  which  your  guest  to-night  is  a  native  is  a 
remarkable  exception.  She  has  shown  through  her  whole  history,  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  years,  an  attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  of  law  and  of 
order,  and  obedience  to  the  constitution  which  the  will  of  the  great  majority  have 
established.  That  is  the  fact,  and  it  ought  to  be  known  wherever  the  question  of 
the  practicability  of  Hungarian  liberty  and  independence  are  discussed.  It  ought 
to  be  known  that  Hungary  stands  out  from  it  above  her  neighbors  in  all  that  respects 
free  institutions,  constitutional  government,  and  a  hereditary  love  of  liberty. 

"Gentlemen,  my  sentiments  in  regard  to  this  effort  made  by  Hungary  are  here 
sufficiently  well  expressed.  In  a  memorial  addressed  to  Lord  Jotin  Russell  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  said  to  have  been  written  bv  Lord  Fitzwilliams  and  signed  by  him  and 
several  other  Peers  and  members  of  Parliament,  the  following  language  is  used,  the 
object  of  the  memorial  being  to  ask  the  mediation  of  Ent^land  m  favor  of  Hungary: 

" '  While  so  many  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  engaged  in  revolutionary  movements, 
and  have  embarked  in  schemes  of  doubtful  policy  and  still  more  doubtful  success,  it 
is  gratifying  to  the  undersigned  to  be  able  to  assure  your  lordships  that  the  Hunga- 
rians demand  nothing  but  the  recognition  of  ancient  rights  and  the  stability  and 
integrity  of  their  ancient  constitution.  To  your  lordships  it  can  not  be  unlcnown 
that  that  constitution  bears  a  striking  family  resemblance  to  that  of  our  own  country. ' " 

"Gentlemen,  the  progress  of  things  is  unquestionably  onward.  It  is  onward  with 
respect  to  Hun^jary.  It  is  onward  everywhere.  Public  opinion,  in  my  estimation 
at  least,  is  making  great  progress.  It  will  penetrate  all  resources,  it  will  come  more 
or  less  to  animate  all  minds,  and  in  respect  to  that  country,  for  which  our  sympathies 
to-night  have  been  so  strongly  invoked,  I  can  not  but  say  that  I  think  the  people  of 
Hungary  are  an  enlightened,  industrious,  sober,  well-inclined  community,  and  I 
wish  only  to  add,  that  I  do  not  now  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  form  of  government 
which  may  be  proper  for  Hungary.  Of  course,  all  of  you,  like  myself,  would  be  glad 
to  see  her,  when  she  becomes  independent,  embrace  that  system  of  government  which 
is  most  acceptable  to  ourselves.  We  shall  rejoice  to  see  our  American  model  upon 
the  lower  Danube,  and  on  the  mountains  of  Hunofary.  But  that  is  not  the  first  step. 
It  is  not  that  which  will  be  our  first  prayer  for  Hungary.  That  first  prayer  shall  be 
that  Hungary  may  become  independent  of  all  foreign  power,  that  her  destinies  may 
be  entrusted  to  her  own  hands,  and  to  her  own  discretion.    I  do  not  profess  to  imder- 
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stand  the  social  relations  and  connections  of  races  that  may  affect  the  public  institu- 
tions of  Hungary.  All  I  say  is  that  Hungary  can  regulate  these  matters  for  herself 
infinitely  better  than  they  can  be  regulated  for  her  by  Austria,  and  therefore,  I  limit 
my  aspirations  for  Hungary  for  the  present  to  that  single  and  simple  point. 

* 'Hungarian  independence.  Hungarian  control  of  Himgarian  destinies,  and 
Hungary  as  a  distinct  nationality  among  the  nations  of  Europe.'' 

But  let  us  turn  to  more  recent  utterances  of  authors  still  h\dng.  Mr.  Archibald  R. 
Colquhoun  in  his  book  entitled  The  Whirlpool  of  Europe,  published  by  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  in  1914  (which  is  by  no  means  too  friendly  to  Hungary),  wrote  under  the  caption 
Slav  and  Magyar,  as  follows: 

"Although  modified  in  appearance,  in  customs,  and  in  character  bjr  the  people 
they  have  assimilated,  the  Maygars  have  retained,  throughout  all  viciasituoes,  an 
extraordinar>'  homogeneity.  Hungary  has  been  a  sovereign  nation  and  a  kingdom 
since  1000  A.  D.,  and  has  never  owed  alliance  to  any  monarch  who  has  not  been 
affirmed  and  crowned  by  her  estates.  Moreover,  the  Hungarian  is  the  only  complete 
nation  under  the  Austrian  crown.  Even  Bohemia,  claiming  similar  historic  nghta, 
does  not  occupy  the  same  position.  Her  people  are  not  intact;  Czechs  are  living 
under  Prussian  rule,  Czech  territory  has  been  reduced  by  the  conquest  of  ne^h boring 
states.  Moreover,  mere  is  within  Bohemia  a  second  nation,  the  Cfermans,  with  equsu 
rights  to  the  Czechs.  Their  position  is,  therefore,  constitutionally  different  from 
tmt  of  Hungary  as  a  free  sovereign  state  and  nation.  The  rest  of  the  peoples  under 
Austrian  rule  are  detached  fragments  of  nations,  remnants  of  ancient  states." 

In  the  chapter  on  Hungary  and  the  Hungarians,  Mr.  Colquhoun  continues: 

**The  Ma^[yars,  as  said  already,  occupy  a  unique  position  in  the  dual  monarchy, 
not  only  politically  but  racially,  because  they  are  an  entu*e  and  homogeneous  nation. 
The  undeniable  fact  that  they  are  by  no  means  a  pure  race,  but  have  assimilated  other 
peoples,  and  have  undergone  physical  and  mental  modifications  in  consequence, 
does  not  detract  from  their  position.  like  the  United  States  (on  a  much  larger  scale) 
this  little  nation  has  been  strong  enough  to  stamp  its  individuality  on  alien  peoples.'^ 

''It  is  stated  that  it  is  better  for  a  stranger  to  address  the  middle  and  lower  class 
people  in  French  or  English  first,  not  with  the  expectation  of  being  understood,  but 
as  a  passport  to  favor,  after  which  he  may  get  the  desired  information  in  Gennan. 
Although  this  is  mainly  the  result  of  a  nolicy  of  Magyarization,  there  is  an  elemeni 
at  worK  in  producing  it  which  is  more  tnan  mere  State  policy  of  compulsion.  It  is 
agreed  by  many  foreigners  living  in  Hung^uy  that  there  is  a  contagion  about  the 
nationalist  aspiration  which  is  almost  irre^stible.  In  no  country  in  the  world  are 
there  to  be  seen  so  many  divers  races  making  one  (despite  local  jealousies)  in  their 
support  of  Hungarian  national  tradition,  and  all  are  as  vehement  in  their  advocacy 
of  Hungarian  independence  as  the  Magyars  themselves.  Jews  and  Germans  swell 
with  patriotic  pride  ovot  their  ''ancient  constitution,"  and  more  than  one  instance 
could  De  cited  of  Hungarian  patriots  (some  well  known  as  the  exponents  of  the  Magyaia 
to  Europe)  who  have  not  one  drop  of  Magyar  blood. 

"The  contagion,  the  attraction,  are  in  Magyar  people  themselvas,  and  surely  in 
this  magic  quality  lies  the  secret  of  their  success.  The  magnetic  force  they  exercise 
is  doing  work  which  mere  coercion  or  maneuvering  could  not  accomplish.  Elements 
of  weakness,  of  unevenness,  and  of  danger  there  are,  but  the  core  of  the  matter,  the 
character  of  the  true  Magyar,  is  not  only  sound,  but  is  displaying  that  most  valuable 
and  intangible  of  qualities — the  power  of  attraction  and  assimilation." 

But  the  standard  book  on  Hungary  is  tiie  Political  Evolution  of  the  Hungarian 
Nation,  by  the  Hon.  C.  M.  Knat(£b\iill-Hugessen,  published  in  two  volumes  by  the 
National  Review  office,  London,  in  1908,  wnich  no  one  who  wants  to  judge  the  case 
of  Hungary  intelligentiy  can  afford  not  to  know. 

Grerman  scholars  have  a  reputation  for  thoroughness  in  research  work,  not  even  the 
most  insignificant  details  escaping  their  attention  in  coUectinff  material.  But  it 
takes  an  Englishman  (or  a  Frenchman)  to  sift  the  essential  from  me  nonessential  and 

ftresent  the  often  contradictory  evidence  in  a  way  which  will  not  confuse  the  reader, 
t  IB  this  rare  gift  of  clear  vision  and  sober  judgment  which  makes  the  work  of  the 
Hon.  C.  M.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  so  valuable. 
The  following  quotaK;ions  are  from  the  last  chapter  of  his  book: 
"British  public  opinion  has  apparently  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Magyars 
are  consistently  guilty  of  the  employment  of  methods  of  barbarism  in  their  treatment 
of  subordinate  races.    Trial  by  newspaper,  condemnation  without  investigation,  are 
such  labor-saving  processes  that  their  employment  is  naturally  popular,  more  espe- 
cially when  the  means  of  forming  a  considered  opinion  are  not  easily  accessible.     'Die 
Magyars  are  themselves  largely  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  judgment  has  been  allowed 
to  be  passed  on  them  on  tne  ex  parte  statements  of  self-interested  agitatora  and  oi 
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humanitarian  philosophers  and  that  they  are  left  to  console  themselves  with  the 
conviction  that  the  abuse  of  which  they  are  made  the  target  is  begotten  of  ignorance 
of  ac;tual  facts,  of  past  history,  and  of  the  vital  considerations  of  national  expediency. 
The  problem  presented  by  the  persistence  of  minor  nationalities  is  not  confined  to 
Hungary,  but  affects  a  large  piurt  of  Europe,  from  Ireland  to  Bessarabia,  and  the 
measure  of  the  abuse  lavished  by  the  spectator  of  the  process  of  absorption,  which  is 
going  on  as  slowly  and  as  surely  now  as  in  the  past,  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  absorbing  nation.  What  RXissia  had  done  with  impunity  would 
have  evoked  the  thimders  of  Exeter  Hall  if  perpetrated  by  a  weaker  country.  Wres- 
chen  passes  almost  unperceived,  while  a  petty  Slovak  village  earns  European  noto- 
riety through  the  disturbances  resulting  from  the  dismissal  of  a  disorderly  priest. 
The  Irishman  and  the  Pole  have  a  recent  historical  basis  for  their  claims  to  inde* 
pendent  existence,  as  well  as  the  justification  of  antiquity,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
case  of  the  fragmentary  nationalities  of  Hungary. 

"The  aboriginal  population  oi  what  is  now  Hungary — scattered  incohedve  tribes 
incapable  of  resisting  Magyar  arms  or,  later,  Ma^var  civilization — died  out  or  was 
absorbed  by  the  superior  race.    The  process  of  civilization  was  purelv  Magyar.    The 
development  of  governmental  institutions  proceeded  along  purely  Magyar  lines  and 
bore  hardly  a  trace  of  either  Slav  or,  save  for  the  fact  that  I^tin  was  the  literary  me- 
dium, of  western  influence.    As  we  have  seen,  the  mass  of  the  existing  nationalities 
was  imported  or  filtered  into  the  country  long  alter  it  had  received  a  permanent 
Magyar  stamp-^desirable  or  iindesirable  aliens,  who  in  most  cases  repaid  the  hospi- 
tality they  received  by  lending  themselves  to  the  disruptive  policy  of  the  Hapsbur^. 
The  disappearance  or  absorption  of  the  abori^nes  was  due  not  to  fire  or  sword  or  vio- 
lent compulsion  but  to  the  essential  superiority  of  the  Magyar  nation;  so  convinced 
of  that  superiority  that  Lt  never  saw  the  necee8it>r  of  Magyarizing  races  which  in  the 
early  days,  having  no  conscious  feeling  of  individuality,  would  have  been  as  wax 
to  receive  the  permanent  impress  of  Magyar  nationality.    The  gates  were  opened 
wide  to  European  culture  from  the  time  of  St.  Stephen,  whose  maxun,  **regnum  imius 
linguae  uniusque  moris  debile  et  imbecille,"  show  shis  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
only  lan^age  and  civilization  which  had  hitherto  counted  for  anything  in  Htmgary 
was  the  Magyar,  as  well  as  his  appreciation  of  the  benefits  derivable  from  contact 
with  the  west.    There  is  no  approximately  pure  race  in  Europe  except  the  Basque, 
the  Jews,  and  the  Gypsies,  but  there  are  many  countries  in  which  the  factors  have 
existed  which  produce  the  fusion  of  heterogeneous  elements  into  a  single  nation — 
common  recollection  of  dangers  stu'mounted,  common  religion,  and  common  civiliza- 
tion.   Such  factors  were  largely  wanting  in  Himgary.    The  dangers  surmounted 
were  surmoimted  by  the  Maj^ars,  who  alone  did  the  fighting,  the  bearing  of  arms  in 
defense  of  the  fatherland  being  the  privilege  of  the  nobility.    There  was  no  common 
history,  for  history  was  made  solely  by  the  Magyars.    There  was  no  community  of 
religion,  as  St.  Stephen  turned  to  Rome  for  the  national  religion  instead  of  to  the 
Eastern  Church,  thereby,  in  all  probability,  saving  the  Ma^ars  from  degeneration 
to  the  level  of  the  Balkan  races  and  from  ultunate  al^rption  m  the  ocean  of  Slavdom. 
''Civilization,  such  as  it  was.  was  purely  Magyar,  and  all  governmental  institutions 
were  directly  developed  from  the  germ  evolved  by  the  Magyar  national  genius  before 
the  great  migration  westwards.    The  races  imported  into  Hungary  at  a  later  date 
arrived  too  late  to  alter  accomplished  facts  even  if  they  hadpossessed  a  far  higher 
degree  of  civilization  than  any  of  them  had  in  fact  attained.    Wnat  they  chiefiy  cared 
for  was  freedom  to  exercise  their  various  religions,  and  such  freedom  they  received 
at  the  hands  of  Hungary,  the  land  par  excellence  of  religious  tolerance.    The  better 
class  aliens  received  the  rights  of  nobility  or  became  fused  in  the  Magyar  nation. 
The  inferior  elements  remained  apart,  in  a  condition  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
that  of  the  ^at  mass  of  Magyar  peasants,  and  had  little  or  no  consciousness  of  dis- 
tinctive nationality,  or  power  to  resist  a  deliberate  policy  of  magyarization,  had  such 
a  policy  ever  entered  tne  heads  of  the  predominant  race,  which,  unfortunately,  it 
never  did.    Unfortunately  for  the  reason  that  succeseive  Hapsburgs  were  enabled 
to  utilize  the  forces  of  ignorance  for  the  purposes  of  their  traditional  policy  of  divide 
ut  imperes— of  centralization  and  absolutism.    For  the  existence  of  nostility  to  the 
Magyar  idea,  tentative  and  embryoiuc  before  1848,  the  Magyars  have  to  thank,  in  the 
first  place,  their  own  consciousness  of  a  superiority  which  made  deliberate  magyar- 
ization superfluous,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  Hapsbiurg  connection.    There  never 
has  been  any  rec(^nized  citizenship  in  Hungary  but  Magyar  citizenship.    Thoueh 
from  time  to  time  the  Hapsbiugs  encouraged  the  separatistic  tendencies  of  the  Serb, 
the  Croat,  the  Saxon,  and  me  Slovak,  the  fact  remains  that  from  the  time  of  St.  Stephen 
to  the  present  day  there  has  been  and  is  no  territory  in  Hungary  but  the  territory 
of  the  Sacred  Crown.    Austria  made  a  last  attempt  to  produce,  a  mongrel  federalism 
in  Hungary  in  1861,  and  now  itself  suffers  from  the  poison  of  particularism  of  nation- 
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alifltic  antagonism  which  the  Hapsbuigs  so  long  tried  to  infuse  into  Hungary  for  their 
own  pur]M>9es. " 

'*  Nothing  can  be  more  misleading  than  the  majority  of  the  mai)8  which  purport  to 
flhow  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  constituent  races  of  Hungiuy.  'nie  oroad, 
uniform  smuoffes  of  color  which  indicate  that  this  part  is  Maeyar,  this  Roumanian, 
this  Serbian,  this  Slovak,  and  so  on,  and  servpi  as  a  text  for  the  discjuisitions  of  the 
prophets  of  federalism,  obscure  the  fact  that  the  various  races  are  so  intermingled  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  so  interspersed  with  Maygars,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ' 
«fifect  clear-cut  geographical  subdivisions  for  federalistic  purposes  such  as  are  possible  ' 
in  Bohemia,  where  the  country  is  peopled  by  only  two  races,  the  Germans  and  the 
Osechs,  between  wh^^m  the  lines  of  demarcation  are  comf  aratively  easily  drawn.  A 
^nce  at  the  map  appended  to  the  recent  book  of  Mr.  £mest  baloghy  (A  Magyar 
Kultura  6b  a  Nemzetis^ek,  Budapest,  1908)  would  do  more  to  dispose  erroneous 
notions  as  to  racial  distribution  than  many  pages  of  statistics.  Minute  squares  of 
oolor,  showing  the  interpenetration  of  the  nationalities,  replace  the  familiar  broad 
fimudges,  and  the  result  bears  as  much  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  ethnographical 
map  of  Hungary  as  a  pheasant 's  plumage  does  to  the  tricolor.  Ine  great  central 
plain  of  the  Danube  and  the  Tisza  is  almost  solidly  Magyar,  as  is  the  east^n  part  of 
Transylvania:  elsewhere,  except  in  the  Serbo-Croatian  district  south  of  ihe  Szava, 
the  patchwork  diversity  of  color  points  an  unmistakable  moral — ^the  impossibility  of 
a  territorial  subdivision  for  purposes  of  local  autonor^y,  which  would  not  result  in 
the  subjection  of  Magyar  and  German  intelligence  to  inferior  types,  whose  sole  claim 
to  political  differentiation  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  speak  a  bastard  variety  of  the 
languages  of  more  important  races,  llie  Magyar  element  is  wanting  in  not  one  of 
413  electoral  divisions;  the  German  only  in  37.  Slovaks  are  absent  from  211,  Rou- 
manians from  235,  Croatians  344,  Serbians  from  351.  Ruthenee  are  to  be  found  in 
^7  divisions,  and  fragments  of  other  races  in  no  less  than  360.  As  r^ards  the  18 
divisions  of  what  Brote  and  other  agitators  regard  as  Roumanla  irredenta — Transyl- 
vania and  Hungary  up  to  the  Tisza— the  Roumanians  are  in  an  actual  majority  in 
only  11.  Magyars  and  Germans  form  over  37  per  cent  of  the  population:  and  in  no 
single  district  in  which  the  Roumanians  are  in  the  majority  is  there  an  admixture 
of  lees  than  11  per  cent  of  other  nationalities.  Thougn  the  Magyars  constitute  no 
more  than  54J  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of  Hungary  proper,  they  are  more 
than  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  numerically  strongest  nationality,  whereas  the 
German  population  of  Austria  forms  no  more  than  38 J  per  cent  of  tne  inhabitants 
of  the  hereditary  Provinces.  Between  the  subordiante  races  there  is  no  cohesion  or 
solidarity;  the  Magyar  is  the  only  binding  element.  Panslavism,  Pangermaniem. 
and  Panroumanism  have  alterated  from  time  to  time,  and  in  every  case  the  source 
of  agitation  was  to  be  found  outside  the  limits  of  Hungary.  Roumanians  and  Slovaks 
have  nothing  in  common.  The  Roumanian  hates  the  Serbian,  and  the  Serbian  the 
Roumanian." 

APPENDIX  B.   ROUMANIA*8  TERRTTORIAL  CLAIMS. 
[From  a  treatise  entitled  "Roamania  in  Hungary/'  by  Eugene  Phrany.) 

Roumanians  claim  to  Hungarian  territory  is  based  in  the  &  it  place  on  the  principle 
•of  priority  of  occupation.  It  is  not  disputed  that  the  Hungarians  had  conquered 
Hungary  a  thousand  years  ago,  l.ave  tuilt  up  a  state  there  and  have  he'.d  the  country 
for  a  thousand  years.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  before  the  migration  of  nadone 
Transylvania  and  other  parts  of  Hungary  had  been  the  home  of  the  Daco-Komans, 
and  it  is  further  claimed  that  the  Vlachs  or  Vallachians — ^these  are  the  appeUatioDB 
by  which  the  Roumanians  had  been  known  until  recently — a:e  the  descendants  of 
those  Daco-Komans. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  theory  of  the  Daco-Roman  origin  of  the  Macha  has 
been  proved  to  be  false,  the  principle  of  the  priority  of  occupation  has  never  been 
defined  in  the  Law  of  Nations.  How  many  years  of  occupation  is  required  to  estab- 
lish a  valid  title  to  a  country?  One  hundred  years,  or  five  hundred  years,  or  more? 
If  occupation  for  a  thousand  years  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  a  valid  title  to  a  country, 
then  we  may  be  called  upon  some  day  to  relinquish  our  title  to  Texas,  and  California, 
and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  Mexico,  or  Spain,  or  the  Indians,  and 
the  whole  map  of  Europe  may  have  to  be  made  over,  too.  And  it  is  certainly  the 
height  of  absiurdity  to  go  back  for  a  title  to  a  country  to  a  period  before  the  migration 
of  the  nations  even  if  the  continuity  ot  the  race  dispossessed  by  several  subsequent 
conquerors  could  be  proved,  which  in  the  case  of  the  \lachs  or  Roumanians  can  not 

be  proved. 

The  theory  of  the  Daco-Roman  origin  of  the  Vlachs  was  conceived  in  the  mind  of 
Bonfinius,  an  Italian  hmnanist,  living  at  the  court  of  Matthias  Coryinus,  King  of 
Hungary,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  patrons  of  the  sciences  and  arts  in  the  fifteenth 
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century.  Bonfinius  apparently  got  his  idea  from  a  superficial  reading  and'  mis- 
interpretation of  lordaiies's  history,  but  he  did  not  go  into  any  deeper  examination 
of  tiie  subject,  and  the  theory  was  soon  for^tten.  In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  under  the  spell  of  ue  nationalistic  revival  caused  by  the  Napoleonic  wan^ 
George  Sinbk/,  an  Hungarian  of  Vlach  descent,  took  up  Bonfimus's  iaea,  and  with 
considerable  ingenuity  evolved  a  feinciful  theory  of  the  descent  of  the  Vlachs  from 
the  Daco-Romans. 

This  stimulated  research  by  historians  and  philologists  of  other  nationalities^  notably 
the  late  Prof.  Paul  Hunfalvy,  a  savant  of  international  fame,  Benedict  Janc86,  Ladislauff 
R6th^,  and  others,  and  it  was  finally  established,  and  admitted  even  by  Roumanian 
historians,  that  the  theory  is  untenable.  The  legions  employed  b^  l^jan  and  his 
successors  to  subdue  the  Dacians  came  mostly  from  Spain  and  Asia  Minor,  tb%t  is, 
they  were  not  of  Roman  blood ;  the  Lower  Moesia  referred  to  by  lordanes  was  south  of 
the  Danube  (on  the  Balkan  JPeninsula),  not  north  of  the  Danube  (Transylvania)^ 
and  all  evidence  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  Vlachs  were  Balkan  Slavs  who  had  become 
latinized  in  their  speech  some  time  between  the  fifth  and  tenth  centuries.  The  great 
influence  of  lUyrian  on  the  Vlach  language  makes  it  probable  that  the  latter  originated 
near  the  Adriatic  shore.  Thence  the  Vlachs,  who  are  described  by  all  Byzantine 
authors  as  goatherds  and  thieves,  nadually  pressed  northeastward  and  crossed  the 
Danube  into  what  was  called  in  Hungarian  documents  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Gumania,  later  Transalpina  or  TJngro-Vlachia,  viz,  the  present  Vallachia,  which  was 
then  a  dependency  of  Hungary  ana  is  now  the  southern  part  of  the  Roumanian  King- 
dom. They  gradually  filtered  or  sneaked  also  into  Transylvania  and  other  parts  of 
Hungary. 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  at  the  tipie  of  the  conquest  and  settlement 
of  Hungary  by  the  Hun^^arians  there  were  any  Vlachs  in  Transylvania  at  all.  The 
first  mention  of  Vlachs  in  an  Hungarian  document  was  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  in  1293  their  number  was  still  so  small  that  it  was  proposed  to  settle  than  all  oo 
one  crown  estate. 

AH  indirect  evidence,  for  instance,  that  of  the  geographical  names^  is  also  against 
the  Transylvanian  origin  of  the  Vlachs.  The  old  names  of  mountains,  rivers,  and 
places  are  of  Slavic  or  of  Hungarian  derivation,  or  else  they  belong  to  some  prehistoric 
language.  The  Roumanian  geographical  names  now  in  use  in  Transylvania  are  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  and  are  generaUy  translations  or  corruptions  of  the  Slavic 
or  Hungarian  appellations. 

Could  there  be  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  of  the  Transyl- 
vanian origin  of  the  Roumanians  than  that  they  have  borrowed  their  very  name  of 
Trans^'lvania  from  the  Hungarians?  They  call  that  country  Ardeal,  which  has  ne 
meaning  whatever  in  the  Roumanian  language,  being  merely  a  corruption  of  the  Hun- 
garian Erdely,  which  is  a  contraction  of  the  older  ionn  Erdo-elve,  meaning  Transyl- 
vania, or  the  land  beyond  the  forest.  If  it  were  true  that  Ihey  had  been  there  before 
the  Hung£urian8,  the}^  surely  would  have  had  a  name  for  that  country,  and  would  have 
preserved  it  at  least  in  their  traditions. 

Likewise  they  have  no  Roumanian  name  for  the  little  town  which  stands  on  the  site 
of  Sarmisegethusa,  the  royal  seat  of  Decebalus,  King  of  Dacia.  Is  it  now  called 
Gredistye  (Slavic)  and  Varhely  (Hungarian),  both  names  meaning  "Burgsite." 

Roumanian  propagandist  arbitrarily  give  Roumanian  names  to  Hungarian  places, 
rivers,  etc.  For  instance,  they  call  Kolozsvar,  a  thoroughly  Hungarian  city,  Cluj, 
the  river  Koros  is  Krish  tor  them,  and  their  propaganda  writings  &ey  speak  of  the 
Maramouresh  (which  means  the  Hungarian  County  of  Marmaros),  the  Krishana 
(which  means  nothing  at  all),  and  of  the  Banat  of  Temesvar  as  if  they  were  separate 
Provinces,  of  course  Roumanian  Provinces  stolen  from  the  civilized  Koumanians  by 
the  wicked  Hungarians.  All  these  regions  have  been  integral  parts  of  Hungary  for  a. 
thousand  years. 

Transylvania,  indeed,  had  been  separated  from  Hungary  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  even  then  she  was  a  Hungarian  principality,  the  Piedmont  of  Hungry.  Gabriel 
Bethlen  and  Francis  Rakoczi  II,  who  led  the  revolts  of  Hungarians  against  the  Haps- 
burgs  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  were  princes  of  Transylvania. 
The  princes  of  Transylvania  did  also  a  great  deal  for  shedding  the  light  of  civilization 
in  Vallachia  where  up  to  modern  times  unspeakable  conditions  prevailed.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  Rakoczis  had  the  Bible  translated  into  the  Vlach  language,  and 
sent  missionaries  into  Vallachia  to  teach  the  ignorant  Vlach  priestfl. 

The  Roumanians  hold  the  world  record  for  principicide,  or  the  assassination  of 
princes,  with  Serbia — ^whose  record  in  this  regard  is  not  to  be  despised,  either — a  bad 
second.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Vallachian  voyvodes,  or  ruling  princes,  died 
violent  deaths.  Some  of  tJiem  managed  to  escape  their  subjects  and  place  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Hungary.    lafe  in  Vallachia  seems  to  have  been  just  one 
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aflsassination  after  another.  The  historian  Anthonius  Verantius,  writing  toward  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  remarked  that  "the  Vlachs  are  in  the  habit  of  murdering 
their  voyvodee  secretly  or  publicly.  It  is  considered  remarkable  if  a  voyvode  reaches 
the  thiixl  year  of  his  voyvodeship;  some  times  the  Vlachs  dispose  of  two  or  three 
voyvodes  ia  a  couple  of  years." 

In  the  history  ol  Hungary  of  a  thousand  years  not  one  regicide  has  occurred.  This 
fact  alone  speaks  volumes  for  the  respective  political  capacities  of  the  three  races. 
Yet  in  the  proposed  Balkanization  or  Macedonization  of  Hungary  the  Hungarians  are 
to  be  eliminated  as  political  factors  in  the  favor  of  races  with  such  records.  How  this 
can  make  for  peace  and  democratic  development,  and  not  for  chaos  and  war,  it  is 
difficult  to  see. 

The  second  basis  of  the  Roumanian  claims  to  Hungarian  territory  is  the  right  of  self- 
determination.  They  point  out  that  in  several  counties  in  southeastern  Hungary  the 
Roumanians  are  in  the  majority ^  which  is  auite  true.  But  it  is  also  true  that  those 
countries  form  no  contiguous  temtor)^,  and  tnat  right  on  the  border  between  Hungary 
and  Roumania  there  are  three  adjoining  counties  almost  purely  Hungarian,  to  the 
flouth  of  which  there  are  h^e  Saxon  settlements.  It  is  impossible  to  cut  out  any 
lar^e  unbroken  territory  for  Roumania  without  incorporating  large  minorities  nf  Him- 
^anans  and  Germans,  whom  it  would  be  unjust  to  subject  to  Roumanian  rule,  because 
in  point  of  education,  wealth,  and  everything  that  counts  for  civilization  they  are  far 
superior  to  the  Roumanians.  The  Roumanians  want  the  ri^ht  of  self-determination 
applied  merely  to  the  Roumanian  part  of  the  population,  which,  as  has  been  shown, 
is  in  the  minority,  taking  the  26  counties  claimed  as  a  whole.  The  right  of  self-determi- 
nation can  be  exercit^ed  only  through  a  plebiscite,  and  to  this  the  Roumanians  sue 
strongly  opposed,  admitting  thus  the  weakness  of  their  case. 

A  tnird  ar^ment  advanced  by  the  Roiunanian  propagandists  is  the  ''liberation  ^  ol 
the  Roumanians  from  Hungarian  oppression.  The  cnaige  of  racial  oppression  by  the 
Hungarians,  however  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts,  for  whatever  oppression  there  had 
been  in  Hungary  had  been  on  class  lines  and  not  on  racial  lines.  The  masses  of  the 
Hungarians  or  Magyars  had  to  suffer  from  it  just  as  much  as  had  the  masses  of  the 
non-Magyars;  and  whosoever  managed  to  rise  above  the  masses  belonged  to  the 
ruling  classes  without  regard  to  race  or  creed. 

The  attitude  of  the  Hungarian  Government  toward  the  non-Magyars — ^who  are  immi- 
grants or  the  descendants  of  immigrants — had  been  the  same  as  that  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment toward  the  non-English-speaking  immigrants:  Perfect  equality  before  the  law 
but  no  recognition  as  racial  ^ups  or  States  within  the  State.  What  is  right  if  done  by 
the  American  Government  in  America  surely  can  not  be  wrong  if  done  by  the  Hun- 
garian Grovemment  in  Hungary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Hungarian  Government  had  gone  a  great  deal  further  in  its 
liberalism,  for  it  granted  considerable  subsidies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  educational  establishments  of  the  non-Magyar  races.  There  were  thousands  of 
schools  in  which  the  language  of  instruction  was  other  than  Hungarian,  it  beinp  stipu- 
lated only  that  the  Himgarian  language  be  also  taught  as  a  subject  of  instruction  three 
hours  a  week. 

In  1917  the  Roumanians  of  Hungary  had  five  theological  seminaries,  six  preparatory 
schools,  four  colleges,  one  high  school,  one  commercial  high  school,  one  manual-train- 
ing school,  and  more  than  3,000  elementary  schools,  for  the  support  of  which  they  re- 
ceived 7,767,765  crowns  from  the  Hungarian  Government  which,  in  the  same  year, 
paid  them  also  7,746,533  crowns  for  the  support  of  their  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
or  altogether  about  15,000,000  crowns — $3,000,000 — while  an  equal  number  of  Ol- 
vinists,  or  Presbyterians — an  almost  purely  Magyar  community — ^received  only 
11,000,000  crowns. 

If  we  take  further  into  consideration  that  the  Roumanian  churches  of  Hungary 
enjoyed  complete  autonomy  and  that  the  Roumanians  in  Hungary  had  also  a  splendid 
chain  of  prosperous  banks  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  illegitimate  politick 
propagancla,  it  must  be  evident  lo  everyone  that  the  story  of  racial  oppression  in 
Hungary  is  a  malicious  falsehood. 

That  the  Roumanians  do  not  possess  the  Hungarian  spirit  of  liberality  was  proved 
once  more  by  M.  Bratianu,  the  Premier  of  Roumania,  wnen  he  left  the  peace  conftf- 
ence  because  he  would  not  subscribe  to  the  guaranties  for  the  protection  of  racial 
and  religious  minorities  demanded  from  all  new  or  enlarged  States  by  the  supreme 
council  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers.  It  is  evident  that  Roumania 
does  not  intend  to  accord  the  same  rights  to  her  future  Hungarian  subjects  as  the 
Roumanians  have  enjoyed  in  Hungary,  for  the  guaranties  demanded  are  modeled 
after  the  Hungarian  act  44  of  1868,  commonly  known  as  the  nationality  law,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  an  unexpected  vindication  of  Hungary  from  the  charge  of  racial  oppres- 
sion by  the  supreme  council  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 
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But  even  if  the  charge  were  true,  as  it  is  not,  the  principle  that  immigrants  have 
the  right  to  invoke  ihe  assistance  of  the  country  whence  they  had  immigrated  against 
their  country  of  adoption,  could  not  be  recognized  by  our  Government.  On  that 
principle  the  Germans  of  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  in  which  States  they  were,  and 
perhaps  still  are,  in  the  majority,  could  have  invoked  the^  help  of  the  Klaiser  for  the 
annexation  of  those  States  to  Germany. 

Finally  there  is  the  sentimental  appeal  for  the  union  or,  as  some  propagandists  are 
pleased  to  say,  the  reunion  of  all  Koumaniins  in  one  body  politic.  Of  course,  to  speak 
of  the  reunion  of  all  Eoimianians  is  sheer  humbug  and  mendacity,  for  what  has  never 
been  united  before  can  not  be  reunited.  As  to  the  union  of  all  Roumanians  it  is 
hardly  an  object,  the  accomplishment  of  which  would  be  in  the  interest  of  civilization. 
The  proposed  union  would  not  be  complete,  anyway,  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Eoumamans  in  Bessarabia  and  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula  would  be  left  outside  of  it. 
And  the  restricted  union  as  planned  could  be  accomplished  only  by  the  disunion,  or 
splitting  up,  of  the  Hungarians,  a  race  far  superior  in  civilization,  religious  and  racial 
tolerance  and  political  capacity  to  the  Roumanians,  thereby  calling  forth  a  new  and 
more  dangerous  irredentism  than  any  hitherto  known. 

So  from  whatever  angle  we  examine  the  claims  of  Rou mania  to  Hungarian  territory, 
we  find  that  they  are  not  justified  on  any  of  the  principles  or  pleas  advanced. 

APPENDIX  C.   THE  AUTHENTICITT  OF  THE  HUNGARIAN  CENSUS. 

(Sxtrmct  (ram  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Alqrslas  Kovics,  LL.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Hcmgarlan  statist J(  ;.l 

office,  in  Budapest.] 

The  census  takers  had  been  everywhere  first  of  all  the  teachers,  ha\dng  been  oblij^d 
t)y  the  census  law  to  act  in  that  capacity.  From  the  year  1910  we  have  no  information, 
but  in  1900  of  the  30,650  census  takers  15,111  were  teachers.  In  the  same  year  the 
number  of  all  the  male  teachers  in  the  country  was  20,970.  Hence  three-fourUis  of 
the  teachers  had  taken  part  in  the  euumeration.  In  1910  their  number  must  haye 
been  still  greater,  on  the  one  hand,  because  the  town  teachers  were  also  obliged  to 
take  part,  on  the  other  hand  because  the  village  notaries  have  been  superintendents 
and  tnus  could  not  act  as  census  takers.  In  non-Hungarian  regions  naturally  the 
census  takers  were  mostlv  non-Hungarian  teachers  and  clergymen. 

After  the  assortment  of  the  census  material,  too,  when  the  results  for  the  individual 
communities  were  at  hand,  the  statistical  office  has  taken  special  pains  to  obtain  the 
data  of  the  moUier  tongue  a  faithful  picture  of  reality.  To  this  end,  it  has  compared 
the  data  of  the  single  communities  with  the  results  of  the  former  census,  and  if  the 
differences  were  striking,  explanations  were  demanded  from  the  respective  communal 
or  district  authorities.  After  such  informations  either  the  data  were  accepted  for 
true  or,  as  it  often  happened,  the  erroneous  entries  were  corrected  through  com- 
missioned officials  by  consulting  the  i>eople  of  the  place.  The  correspondence  and 
minute  books  referring  to  it  may  be  still  inspected. 

Thus  the  statistical  office  has  done  all  that  was  possible  to  obtain  true  data  as  to  the 
mother  tongue.  But,  in  spite  of  all  carefulness  and  precaution,  both  at  the  recording 
and  at  the  elaboration,  smaller  mistakes  might  have  crept  in,  just  as  it  happens  in 
all  demographical  enrollments,  in  recording  age,  occupation,  denomination,  etc., 
be  it  the  most  perfect  census  method  of  tne  world.  It  is  important,  however,  to 
notice  that  such  little  blunders,  being  committed  for  and  against,  in  the  last  result 
balance  each  other. 

But  the  objections  brought  forth  against  the  authenticity  of  the  census  can  be 
refuted  by  the  census  itself  as  well  as  by  other  records  of  the  statistical  office.  The 
chief  objection  is  against  the  number  of  the  Hungarians.  It  is  stated  that  the  statistical 
number  of  the  Hungarians  is  put  higher  than  their  number  in  reality  is  by  entering 
ever>'body  who  speaks  Hungarian  into  the  class  of  those  whose  mother  tongue  is 
Hungarian.  This  is  refuted  by  the  datum  of  1,875,789  souls  who  speak  Hungarian 
without  having  it  for  their  mother  tongue.  The  number  of  those  who  know  Himgarian 
is  published  also  (in  Magyar  Statisztikai  K6zlem6nyek,  vol.  42)according  to  communi- 
ties. In  this  publication  anyone  can  see  that  the  number  of  those  who  know  Hun- 
firian  does  not  agree  with  the  number  of  those  whose  mother  tongue  is  Hungarian, 
xceptions  are  only  some  far  out-of-way  communities.  The  above  objection  is  refuted 
also  by  the  data  referring  to  the  knowledge  of  languages.  According  to  the  detailed 
results  of  the  census  the  number  of  : 

Hungarians  knowing  German  was 1, 254, 410 

Germans  knowing  Hungarian  was 756, 970 

Himgarians  knowing  Slovak  was 547, 130 

Slovaks  knowing  Hungarian  was 417, 300 

Hungarians  knowing  Roumanian  was 400, 090 

Roumanians  knowing  Hungarian  was 373, 820 
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HimganaQB  knowing  Ruthenian  waa 49, 841 

Ruthenians  knowing  Hung;arian  was 64, 915 

Hungarians  knowii^  Croatian  and  Serbian  was 178, 508 

Croatiansand  Servians  knowing  Hungarian  was 178,985 

Except  the  German,  in  the  other  languages  there  is  but  little  difference  between 
the  number  of  Hunganans  speakmg  a  non-Himgarian  tongue  and  that  of  the  non- 
Hungarians  speaking  Hungarian.  The  number  of  Hunganans  speaking  German  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  Germans  speaking  Hungarian  because  in  Himgary  German  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  also  the  language  of  international  and  commercial  intercourse. 
These  figures  prove  that  the  languages  mutually  spoken  mutually  equal  each  other. 
That  is,  supposing  the  Hungarians  speaking  also  Roumanian  to  be  really  Roumanians 
and  the  Rumanians  speaking  also  Hungarian  really  to  be  Hungarians,  by  this  their 
proportions  would  not  change. 

Tne  correctness  of  the  nationalistic  data  is  proyed  also  by  the  relinous  census  in 
divisions  where  race  and  creed  are  most  identical.  In  the  15  Transylvania  counties 
the  denominational  and  nationalistic  statistics  in  comparison  is  this: 

There  are: 

Roman  Catholics,  Calvinlsts,  Unitarians,  and  Israelities,  altogether 906, 460 

Hungarians 918, 217 

Lutherans 229, 028 

Germans 234,085 

Greek  Catholics  and  Greek  orientals 1, 542, 26S 

Roumanians  and  others  (mosUy  gypsies) 1,  b'i^-  065 

In  the  division  of  the  confluence  of  the  Tisza  and  Maros  there  are: 

Greek  Catholics  and  Greek  orientals  together 1, 160, 581 

Rumanians  and  Serbans  together 1, 136, 284 

In  the  county  of  Szilagy  there  are: 

Greek  Cathohcs  and  Greek  orientals  together 142, 542 

Roumanians,  Ruthenians,  Serbans  and    others  *'  together 138, 280 

Thus  the  denominational  proportions  justify  the  percentage  of  the  national  ties. 
This  congruence  of  the  denominational  and  nationalistic  data  can  be  traced  and 
proved  from  community  to  community. 

In  disputing  the  correctness  of  the  Hungarian  census  data  the  Roumanians  used  to 
refer  to  their  own  church  lists  which  are  claimed  to  give  a  much  higher  number  than 
the  official  statistics.  On  this  basis  it  is  supposed  to  find  3,600,000  or  even  4,000,00C 
Roumanians  in  Hunp;ary  against  the  official  number  of  2,948,000. 

How  untenable  this  claim  is  can  be  shown  from  the  work  of  a  distinguished  Rou- 
mahian  author,  Nicolae  Mazere,  professor  at  Jassy.  M.  Mazere,  in  his  work  "Karta 
Etnografica  Transilvanici, ' '  of  1909,  has  drawn  an  ethnographical  map  of  Transyl- 
vania according  to  communities,  and,  thinking  the  Hungarian  data  unreliable,  he 
wished  to  use  the  church  lists.  But  in  the  introduction  of  his  work  he  is  compelled 
to  confess  that  "the  church  lists — ^the  only  Roumanian  sources  at  disposal — are  entirely 
impossible  to  use.''  (Ibidem,  p.  12.)  After  having  reviewed  the -shortcomings  of 
the  church  lists  he  savs:  "This  I  do  not  write  for  the  sake  of  mere  criticism  but  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  church  lists  can  not  serve  as  basis  for  a  scientific  work." 
(lb.,  p.  13.)  Therefore,  in  composing  his  ethnographical  map  he  follows  the  records 
of  the  official  Hungarian  statistics,  and  has  to  confess  that  "this  map  will  cause  some 
disappointment  among  the  Roumanians,  because  the  Roumanians  have  imagined 
Transylvania  to  be  far  less  Hungarian.'*    (lb.,  p.  13.) 

The  nationalistic  relations  of  the  country  are  not  known  to  the  statistical  office 
from  the  census  alone.  The  office  gathers  information  on  the  mother  tongue  yearly 
from  demographical  papers  and  from  school  statistics.  These  data  collected  after 
personal  declarations,  confirm  in  every  respect  the  results  of  the  census,  and  they  are 
all  the  more  reliable  as  they  can  be  compared  in  every  community  with  tibe  census 
data. 

The  census  gives  the  following  nationalistic  percentages: 

Hungarians 54. 5 

Germans 10. 4 

Slovaks 10.7 

Roumanians 16. 1 

FvUthenians 2. 5 

Croatians 1. 1 

Serbians 2. 5 

Others 2.2 

Total 100,0 


• 
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in  the  same  census  year,  In  1910,  the  proportion  of  the  i>ride8  and  bridegrooms, 
atnd  the  births  and  deaths  according  to  mother  tongue  was  as  follows: 


• 

Bride- 
grooms. 

BridM. 

Bom 
aUve. 

Died. 

Hm^Aiii^Tv;  T ^ .  ^ .  .  .  ^ .  ^ ,  .  X .  .  . 

54.5 
10.0 
9.6 
18.3 
2.3 
1.0 
2.8 
1.5 

54.1 
10.4 
9.9 
18.2 
2.3 
1.0 
2.7 
1.4 

54.2 
9.5 
11.6 
16.8 
2.8 
1.2 
2.8 
1.6 

51.  S 

Owmftiw ..,.,.,...  .................. 

9.6 

Slovaks 

11. S 

18.9 

"RnthwiIftTis r T ...., ...  . 

2.7 

fJl^OfttiHTW , ^ 

1.1 

Servians 

3.3 

Others 

1.8 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

These  fijrures  reiterated  from  year  to  year  with  but  little  deviations  corroborate  the 
nationalistic  relations  revealed  by  the  census.  Tt  must  be  remembered  that  the 
discrepancy  in  comparison  to  the  census  results  finds  its  sufl5cient  explanation  in  the 
different  conditions  of  age,  mortality,  and  fecundity  among  the  different  nationalities 
clearly  described  in  the  demographical  publication)?  of  the  statistical  office. 

Last  we  quote  the  figures  indicating  the  percentar**  of  the  students  of  elementary 
and  repetition  schools  according  to  their  mother  tongue  in  the  school  year  1910-11: 

Hungarians 54.  R 

Germans 12.  2 

Slovaks 13.7 

Koumanians 11.  8 

Kuthenians 2. 4 

Oroatians 1.2 

Serbians 2.  4 

Others 1.5 

Total 100.0 

These  figures,  of  course,  are  influenced  bv  the  circumstance  that  the  different 
nationalities  send  their  coildren  into  school  in  different  proportions.  The  data, 
however,  are  extant  in  each  denomination  and  in  each  school;  thus  they  may  be  com- 
pared in  every  community  with  the  official  data.  The  percentage  of  the  Roumanians 
among  the  school  goers  is  smaller  than  in  the  population.  But  it  is  well  known  that 
the  schooling:  of  the  Roumanians  is  backward  also  in  Roumania. 

After  all,  the  Hungarian  statistical  office  is  willing  at  any  time  to  submit  its  predse 
method  and  its  careful  and  conscientious  employment  in  the  nationalistic  enrollment 
to  the  criticism  of  the  International  Statistical  Institution— iEiJone  competent  to  judge 
in  the  case. 

The  Chaibman.  The  Albanians  are  entitled  to  20  minutes  more. 

STATEMENT   OF  MB.   C.   A.   CHEKEfiZI,   OF    COLTTHBIA  TTNI- 

VEBSITY. 

Mr.  Chekbezi.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  honorable  members,  with 
profound  appreciation  of  the  honor  as  well  as  of  the  privilege  of  being 
accorded  a  nearing  on  the  Albanian  problem  before  this  committee, 
I  come  before  you  to  lay  forth  the  case  of  northern  Albania  as  well 
as  a  few  general  considerations  that  go  into  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

As  I  do  not  like  to  weary  you  with  any  historical  discussion  of  the 
case,  and  as  this  particular  case  is  very  strong  on  its  own  merits,  I  will 
only  refer  to  the  present  situation. 

The  London  conference  which  recognized  the  creation  of  the 
Albanian  State  in  1912  assimed  to  Albania,  while  the  other  part  and 
the  whole  of  the  vilayet  of  Kossovo  were  given  to  Serbia  ana  Monte- 
negro, along  with  more  than  1 ,000,000  Albanians  who  form  90  per  cent 
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of  the  total  populatjpn  of  the  Provmces.    As  a  matter  of  history,  this  I 

was  eflFected  through  a  compromise  reached  between  Austria  and  | 

Russia  in  accordance  with  wnich  Albania  was  to  have  Scutari  and 
the  Serbo-Montenegrins  the  rest  of  the  vilayet  of  Scutari  and  the 
whole  of  that  of  K!ossovo.  This  was  done,  of  course,  imder  the  old 
system  of  equilibrium  and  compromise. 

Now,  it  happens  that  this  part  of  Albania,  and  especially  the 
r^on  assigned  to  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  have  an  Albanian  popu- 
lation that  is  nothing  short  of  being  mdomitable,  and  whicn  nas 
always  stood  as  the  stronghold  and  bulwark  for  the  rest  of  Albania. 
It  has  been  this  population  that  has  almost  always  given  the  signal 
for  rebellion  against  the  Turks  and  other  invaders.  It  was  among 
these  people  that  the  famous  Albanian  League  of  Prisrend  was 
formed  in  1878  to  prevent,  as  it  effectually  did,  the  carryingout  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  relative  to  the  handing  over  to 
Montenegro,  Serbia,  and  Greece  of  Albanian  territories.  It  was  again 
this  population  that  gave  the  decisive  blow  to  the  regime  of  Abdtd 
Hamid  II  in  1908,  by  joining  the  Yoimg  Turks,  and  waen  the  latter 
embarked  on  their  policy  of  forcible  Ottomanization  of  the  .subject 
races  of  Turkey,  the  Albanians  of  this  region  took  up  their  arms  to 
vindicate  not  only  their  national  rights,  but  also  those  of  the  other 
subject  races  that  had  been  cowed  to  abject  submission  by  the 
ruthless  policy  of  the  Young  Turks.  The  crowning  act  of  the  patri- 
otic activities  of  these  same  people  was  performed  when  they  wrung. 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  m  the  summer  of  1912,  the  autonomy  oi 
Albania  from  Turkey  within  the  four  vilayets,  namely,  those  of 
Kossovo,  Scutari.  Monastir,  and  Janina. 

Nevertheless,  tne  London  conference  of  1912-13  did  not  take  into 
consideration  either  the  above-mentioned  facts  or  the  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants.  Yet,  could  any  one  reasonably  expect  that  mis  indomi- 
table race  would  meekly  submit  to  the  foreign  rule  of  Serbia  and 
Montenegro,  after  it  had.  done  so  much  for  Albania  ?  The  fact  is  that 
since  the  day  of  their  forcible  incorporation  in  Serbia  and  Montengro, 
the  Albanians  of  Kossovo  and  of  the  northern  highlands  of  Scutari 
have  been  in  a  constant  state  of  unrest  and  rebeUion.  During  the 
two  years  of  the  independent  existence  of  Albania,  1912-1914,  the 
only  neighborly  relations  that  existed  between  her  and  her  Slav 
neighbors  have  been  in  the  form  of  continuous  border  warfare,  the 
subjected  Albanians  striving  incessantly  to  accompUsh  their  union 
witn  the  mother  country  within  the  confines  of  which  they  would 
take  refuge  whenever  they  were  hard  pressed  by  their  assailants. 
During  the  great  war,  the  Austrians  invaded  northern  Albania,  and 
this  unwelcome  foreign  invasion  did  alleviate  to  some  extent  the 
unbearable  situation  of  the  oppressed  population.  But  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Austrian  troops,  the  Serbians,  now  reinforced  also 
by  the  Jugo-Slavs,  sought  to  subjugate  again  the  Albanians  of 
Kossovo,  and  ever  since  last  December  continuous  warfare  has  been 
raging  on  between  the  Albanians  and  the  Jugo-Slavs.  Massacres  and 
atrocities,  such  as  are  reported  to  be  occurring  also  in  Montengro, 
are  taking  place  every  day,  and  at  this  moment,  when  we  make  use 
of  the  privilege  accorded  to  us  to  raise  our  voice  in  your  presence  in 
their  behalf,  the  unfortunate  native  population  is  being  ix)mbarded 
by  Jugo-Slav  artillery  and  its  towns  and  villages  destroyed. 
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But  has  the  peace  conference  done  anything  to  put  an  end  to  this 
•awful  situation?  No,  the  peace  conference  has  not  done  anything 
-so  far,  although  the  Albanian  delegation  in  Paris  has  repeatedly 
Acquainted  it  with  the  events  that  are  taking  place  in  northern 
Albania.  On  March  14  last,  the  Hon.  Guinness  asked  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  whether  he 
Tiad  any  information  to  the  effect  that  the  Serbians  were  attacking 
the  Albanians  in  the  provinces  of  Ipek  and  Djakova:  whether  this 
region  was  assigned  to  Montenegro  in  1913  by  the  London  conference 
but  has  never  been  occupied  by  the  Montenegrins,  and  whether  the 
•question  of  its  definitive  assignment  will  be  submitted  to  a  new 
examination  before  the  peace  conference. 

The  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Harms- 
worth,  replied  that  His  Majesty^s  Government  are  informed  of  the 
fravity  yf  the  situation  in  that  region  and  that  it  was  the  subject  of 
iscussion  among  the  allied  Governments  and  also  amone  the  dele- 
fates  assembled  at  the  peace  conference.  He  concluded  his  reply 
y  the  following  statement:  '*I  beheve  that  up  to  the  present  no 
a,ttempt  has  been  made  to  occupy  these  districts  (by  alhed  troops) 
and  do  not  take  it  to  be  consistent  with  the  pubhc  interest  to  make 
any  further  declaration  in  this  regard." 

But,  although  five  months  have  elapsed  since  then  and  the  carnage 
is  still  going  on,  absolutely  nothing  had  been  done.  And  not  only 
that,  but  it  seems  that  the  peace  conference  does  not  show  any 
anxiety  to  take  into  consideration  this  burning  issue.  In  fact, 
President  Wilson  had,  some  time  ago,  dispatched  Maj.  Furlong  to 
Montenegro  to  inquire  into  the  events  taking  place  in  this  country, 
where  300,000  Slav  Montenegrins  are  violently  resisting  the  rule  oi 
their  kindred  Slav  Serbians;  but  the  President  does  not  seem  to 
have  shown  any  concern  over  the  fate  of  more  than  1,000,000 
Albanians  who  have  every  right  to  oppose  Serbian  and  Jugo-Slav 
rule  and  who  are  now  fighting  beside  tne  Montenegrins. 

This  is  not  all,  however.  As  though  the  rebel  Albanian  Province 
of  Kossovo  is  assiu-ed  to  them,  the  Jugo-Slavs  are  formidating 
further  pretensions  on  additional  Albanian  territories.  In  the 
memorandum  submitted  to  the  Peace  Conference  on  February  18 
last,  the  Jugo-Slav  delegation  puts  forth  claims  on  the  Province  of 
Scutari  as  far  as  the  port  of  Alessio,  including  the  northern  basin  of 
the  Drin  River.  This  province  is  now  occupied  by  Allied  troops  that 
seem  to  hold  it  with  the  intention  of  idtimately  handing  it  over  to 
the  Jugo-Slavs.  The  new  Jugo-Slav  claims  are  countenanced  bv  the 
inhuman  and  monstrous  secret  treaty  of  London,  April,  1915.  When- 
ever you  turn  to  Albania  you  will  dways  find  that  the  wishes  of  the 
Albanian  people  and  their  legitimate  rights  as  a  nation  strike  against 
the  provisions  of  that  ungodly  treaty.  In  accordance  with  it, 
Valona  should  go  to  latly,  northern  Albania  to  Serbia,  southern 
Albania  to  Greece,  and  what  is  left  woidd  form  an  Italian  colony. 

In  reaUty,  neither  the  Servians  nor  the  Italians  nor  the  Greeks 
have  any  valid  claims  on  any  of  the  Albanian  lands,  but  for  the 
sinister  stipidations  of  that  tretay.  As  I  am  specifically  speaking 
of  the  Jugo-Slav  claims,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  they  have  no  other 
additional  basis  except  historical  considerations.  They  say  that 
the  plain  of  Kossovo  and  the  highlands  of  Scutari  have  formerly 
been  in  their  possession,  but  that  since  the  seventeenth  century  they 
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have  been  expelled  by  the  Albanians.  As  a  matter  of  fact  and 
history,  the  truth  is  the  other  way  around.  It  is  univeraalljr  acknowl- 
edged tcnday  that  the  Albanians  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  not 
only  of  Albania  proper  and  of  Koasovo,  but  also  of  Serbia  and 
Montene^;ro,  while  the  Serbians  have  made  their  appearance  in  those 
regions  m  the  sixth  century  A.  D.  only.  At  comparatively  brief 
intervab  they  had  been  able  to  hold  some  of  these  territories,  and 
then  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Albanians  got  the  upper  hand 
and  succeeded  in  expelling  them  from  the  region  of  Kossovo  and 
from  the  mountains  of  Scutari. 

At  anv  rate  we  are  not  here  to  discuss  the  historical  considerations 
of  the  claims  put  forward  on  either  side,  because  that  would  provoke 
endless  discussions  and  because  in  this  instance  we  are  not  confronted 
by  a  theory  but  by  a  condition.  Much  as  we  may  desire  and  are  able 
to  put  forth  the- irrefutable  argument  of  the  existence  of  90  per  cent 
strong  Albanian  population  in  those  districts  which  is  at  this  moment 
contesting  the  nght  to  exist  hj  the  force  of  arms,  we  nevertheless 
waive  arguments  and  demand  jtist  one  thing  that  we  feel  sure  we 
have  a  nght  to ;  that  the  people,  whether  in  southern  or  in  northern 
Albania,  whether  in  Kossovo  or  at  Valona,  be  given  a  chance  to  freely 
express  their  sentiments.  We  want  that  the  riffht  of  plebescite  he 
extended  to  Albania  to  its  fullest  extent.  Let  the  people  speak  for 
themselves,  and  we  are  ready  to  abide  by  their  verdict,  whether 
favorable  or  imf avorable  to  tis.  Is  this  aslang  too  much  ?  And  yet 
the  peace  conference  does  not  seem  to  be  wiUing  to  concede  mi& 
elementary  right  to  the  Albanians. 

And  speaking  of  plebescite,  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  to  you 
one  notable  occmrence.  In  an  interview  published  in  the  Washing- 
Star,  May  16,  Prof.  Andreades,  special  envoy  of  Greece  to  the  United 
States,  stated  that  the  Greek  character  of  northern  Epirus  may  be 
easily  attested  by  an  official  investigation  among  the  Epirots  who  are 
now  living  in  the  United  States.  Happily,  such  an  investigation  has 
already  taken  place.  Last  May,  the  Epirotic  Union  of  America  sent 
to  the  Peace  Cfonference  and  to  several  United  States  Senators,  as  I 
understand,  a  printed  declaration  bearing  1,756  names  from  natives 
of  the  region  feoritza-Kolonia,  one  of  the  two  provinces  that  make 
up  northern  Epirus,  who  are  presumed  to  favor  union  with  Greece. 
Tne  whole  thing  was  done  in  secret,  although  the  declaration  states 
that  it  is  intended  for  publicity  so  that  the  rivals  mj^  y^ify  the 
names.  I  was  recently  visiting  the  office  of  Senator  William  King^ 
and  there  I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  copv  of  the  declaration.  Thwe- 
upon,  our  pan-Albanian  Federation  of  America  started  an  inquiry 
of  its  own  and,  based  on  its  own  results,  it  sent  a  statement,  as  a 
counter  declaration,  to  the  Peace  Conference  with  3,250  original  sig- 
natures of  Christian  Albanians  only — Cleaving  out  the  Moslem  Alba- 
nians whose  number  is  still  greater — native  of  the  same  district.  Pray 
note  the  niunbers:  1,756  so-called  Epirots  as  against  3,250  Christian 
Albanians  only.  Should  not  we  take  this  as  a  plebescite  in  accordance 
with  the  statement  of  Prof.  Andreades  ?  But  this  is  not  all,  for  the 
inquiry  made  by  the  pan-Abanian  Federation  brought  out  the  fact 
that  a  ^eat  nimiber  of  the  signatures  appended  to  the  Epirotic 
declaration  are  forged  and  another  number  are  false.  If  you  want 
any  proofs,  I  have  them  here ;  this  bundle  of  papers  contains  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Albanians  who  were  shocked  to  find  their  names  in  the 
Epirotic  declaration. 
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Naturally,  we  have  already  informed  the  peace  conference  of  all 
these  things.  But  we  are  afraid  that  the  oiplomats  assembled  in 
Paris  are  not  inclined  to  take  anything  seriously  unless  there  is  some 
strong  power  behind  it.  Unfortunately,  Albania  is  not  backed  up 
by  any  such  power. 

This  is  why  we  have  received  so  gratefully  the  news  that  we  would 
be  given  a  hearing  before  this  committee  that  in  our  eyes  seems  to  be 
the  impartiid  Areopagus  of  the  world.  What  we  expect  from  you  is 
that  yon  only  back  up  the  demand  for  plebiscite  in  every  disputed 
Albanian  territory.  We  know  that  the  ISenate  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  this  committee  is  a  part,  can  and  may  use  its  powerful  moral 
influence  for  the  recognition  and  the  genuine  appucation  of  the 
principle  of  plebiscite  to  Albania  by  the  peace  conference  which  has 
so  far  taken  cognizance  of  the  existence  ot  Albuiia  only  whenever  the 
Question  has  arisen  of  compensating  some  other  State  out  of  the 
Albanian  lands. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  members:  Three  million  people  who 

{)rize  liberty  above  anything  else  and  have  fought  for  it  for  centuries 
ook  now  upon  you  as  the  last  resort  to  enable  them  to  exercise  the 
elementary  right  of  self-expression  that  belongs  to  human  beings. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHRISTO  A.  DAKO,  PRESIDENT  AND 
REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  ALBANIAN  NATIONAL  PARTT. 

Mr.  Dako.  As  a  supplement  to  the  statement  made  by  my  col- 
league, I  want  so  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  situation  in 
Albania.  During  the  last  40  years  Albania  has  suffered  several  ampu- 
tations. The  last  amputation  was  made  in  1913  after  the  Balkan 
war.  Through  that  treaty  Greece  got  a  large  part  of  the  Albanian 
territory;  but  she  is  not  satisfied  with  what  she  ^ot  at  that  time,  so 
she  is  asking  for  something  more.  They  base  theu*  claims  not  on  the 
national  basis,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  language,  or  the  race.  It  meant 
that  the  population  of  the  country  which  they  claim  to-day  is  inhabi- 
ted by  Albanians,  who  speak  Albanian,  and  who  are  by  race  Alba- 
nians. They  admit  that,  but  they  say  **What  does  language  mean? 
It  does  not  mean  anything.  What  does  the  race  mean  ?  It  does  not 
mean  anything.  That  which  makes  nationality  is  sentiment,''  and 
they  claim  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  the  territory  feel 
that  they  are  Greeks  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  five  centuries  the 
Greek  cnurch  has  been  allowed  by  the  Greek  Government  to  carry 
on  a  very  strong  religious  and  educational  propaganda  to  nationalize 
the  Albanians,  thev  have  not  been  able  to  do  so,  and  I  want  to  say, 
gentlemen,  here,  that  none  of  the  Albanians  in  that  section  of  the 
country  feel  that  they  are  Greeks,  and  on  the  basis  of  those  facts, 
gentlemen,  I  want  to  remind  you  of  certain  event*. 

In  1914  Greece  was  asked  by  the  European  power  to  evacuate 
those  sections  of  the  temtoTj  which  she  is  claiming  to-day,  and  she 
has  evacuated  only  a  part  of  it.  She  evacuated  omy  the  district  of 
Kortcha.  But  the  second  day  after  the  Greek  reply,  they  attempted 
to  enter  Kortcha  and  for  several  months  we  were  in  danger.  The 
Greeks  took  Kortcha  with  the  purpose  that  they  would  be  able  to 
defeat  the  Tiu'kish  Government  and  then  come  before  Europe  and 
say  that  the  inhabitants  did  not  want  this  Kortcha  to  be  included 
in  Albania.     But  if  this  territory  was  Greek  in  sentiment,  why  did 
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they  not  accept  the  Greeks  when  they  came  there  as  liberators.  We 
captured  all  the  soldiers  that  were  caught  after  the  movement  was 
repulsed  by  the  civil  population,  and  found  that  they  were  not 
natives  of  Kortcha  but  Greek  soldiers.  Then  later  on  the  Greeks 
did  not  give  up  their  fight  but  continued  making  attacks  on  the 
frontier  lor  three  years.  Finally  the  Albanians  had  to  give  up  on 
account  of  lack  of  ammimition,  and  the  Greeks  came  ana  they  were 
repulsed  on  the  whole  section.  I  have  maps  showing  the  villages- 
burned  by  the  Greek  troops  in  1914.  If  the  inhabitants  of  that 
district  felt  that  they  were  Greeks,  why  did  the  Greeks  bum  all  the 
villages?  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  were  kiUcKl  or 
fled  for  their  lives.  I  have  pictures  here  and  statements  made  not 
only  by  Albanians  but  by  Americans  who  have  visited  the  place,  and 
whose  reports  I  have  m  this  leaflet,  which  show  that  350,000 
Albanians  were  driven  from  the  territory  when  the  Greeks  invaded. 

Senator  Brandegeb.  What  is  that  leaflet  ? 

Mr,  Dako.  It  is  ^'Christian  Work,"  published  in  1914. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  date  of  it  ? 

ISr.  Dako.  August,  1914. 

Now,  all  these  pictures  show  that  the  country  of  the  Albanians^ 
which  Greece  is  claiming  on  the  basis  that  the  inhabitants  feel  that 
they  are  Greeks,  that  they  would  rather  die  than  be  included  in 
Greece.  We  have  not  come  here  to  ask  that  such  and  such  a  town 
or  such  and  such  a  territory  of  Albania  be  included  in  independent 
Albania,  but  we  do  beg  of  you,  gentlemen,  to  see  that  a  conmussion 
representing  the  States  should  consider  the  interests  of  Albania, 
and  go  on  the  spot  and  investigate  and  decide  the  fate  of  the  inhabi- 
tanta  of  Albania. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  the  Albanians  make  this  or  similar  rep- 
resentations to  the  peace  conference  in  Paris  1 

Mr.  Dako.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  presented  all  these  matters,  as  Mr. 
Erickson  said,  to  the  peace  conference,  but  it  has  never  ^ven  any 
hearing  to  the  Albanian  delegation,  although  the  Albanian  inde- 
pendence was  proclaimed  in  1918,  and  the  European  powers  recog- 
nized her  independence  and  guaranteed  her  neutraUty.  But  in  spite 
of  that  fact,  alter  this  Great  War  we  hoped  that  our  independence 
would  be  maintained,  and  we  can  not  understand  why  new  States 
are  recognized,  Czechoslavakia,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  her 
independence  being  recognized,  and  the  Poles,  but  we  do  not  imder- 
stand  what  is  the  reason  of  taking  the  independence  of  States  that 
have  not  been  independent  and  not  us,  who  nave  been  recognized  as 
independent  by  the  Allies. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  think  the  Albanians  could  maintain  a 
stable  Government  ? 

Mr.  Dako.  I  am  convinced  of  that,  Senator.  I  have  been  in 
Albania,  and  I  have  been  in  Turkey,  and  I  observed  conditions 
diuing  my  imprisonment  there  in  Scutari,  and  if  I  had  not  believed 
the  JQbanians  were  able  to  govern  themselves  I  would  never  had 
taken  the  gun  or  the  pen  to  write  against  that  Turkish  rule. 

Mr.  Erickson.  May  I  state  in  addition  to  that  that  we  have  had 
a  practical  demonstration  of  the  abihty  of  selfgovemment  in  the 
Republic  of  Kortcha.  When  the  French  were  m  there  they  gave 
over  the  government  to  the  Albanians,  and  they  organized  a  govern- 
ment and  issued  their  own  currency,  issued  their  own  stamps^  con- 
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trolled  their  own  affairs,  and  when  the  government  was  finally  dis- 
banded because  of  political  influence  brought  to  bear  outside,  they 
had  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  some  3,000,000  francs. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  file  your  statement  with  the  stenographer. 

(Mr.  Dako's  additional  statement  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as 
follows:) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  statement  made  by  my  colleague  allow  me  to  say  the  following 
regarding  southern  Albania: 

The  ethnographic  boundary  of  southern  Albania,  beginning  from  Prelepe,  runs 
south,  between  the  lakes  of  Prespa  and  Ostrovo,  then  strikes  east,  leaving  out  Kastoria 
to  a  point  nearly  south  of  Lake  Frespa,  whence  it  runs  due  south  to  the  Greek  frontier 
before  the  Balkan  wars*. 

During  the  last  40  years  Albania  suffered  several  amputations,  made  by  the  European 
surgeons,  who  have  little  respect  for  the  sacred  principles  of  nationality  and  self- 
determination.  .  The  last  amputation  in  the  south  was  made  in  1913  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances: 

In  1912  all  the  Balkan  States  have  solemnly  declared  before  the  world  that  the 
purpose  of  their  war  against  Turkey  was  not  to  conquer  and  subjugate  any  foreign 
race  but  to  free  their  own  compatriots,  the  Slavs  and  the  Greeks,  who  were  suffering 
in  Macedonia  under  the  Ottoman  oppression.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  war  undertaken 
for  the  defense  of  the  principle  of  nationality.  Indeed  it  waa  on  the  express  and 
solemn  agreement  of  this  very  principle  presented  to  the  great  powers  by  President 
Poincaire,  that  the  Balkan  war  was  localized  and  the  Balkan  allies  were  left  alone 
to  liqiddate  the  Macedonian  question.  But  shortly  after,  the  Balkan  allies,  intoxi- 
cated by  the  unexpected  success  of  their  military  operations,  forgot  their  solemn 
engagements  made  with  the  great  powers  and  began  to  manifest  openly  their  real 
aim  of  dividing  Albania  between  themselves,  a  country  which  hsa  no  racial  afiUiations 
with  either  of  them. 

To  attain  their  aim  they  began  a  systematic  press  campaign  against  the  Albanians, 
using  all  the  brains  and  money  at  their  disposal.  They  worked  unceasingly  to  contra- 
dict the  trubh-  by  trying  to  promote  the  belief  that  the  Albanians  lack  national  consci- 
ousness and  therefore  do  not  form  a  distinct  naHonality. 

England,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany  rejected  the  view  of  the  Balkan  allies,  and 
determinea  to  support  the  claims  of  Albania,  and  on  the  20th  of  December,  1912,  the 
ambassadorial  conference  of  London  solemnly  recognized  the  independence  of  Albania, 
which  the  Albanians  themselves  proclaimed  in  November  28,  1912. 

But,  unfortunately,  in  spite  of  the  assurances  given,  that  the  question  of  the  southern 
boundary  will  be  settled  m  a  shorter  length  of  time  than  that  of  the  north,  the  great 
powers  contemplating  to  base  their  work  upon  the  agreement  of  July  1,  IsiSO,  never- 
theless this  question  remained  open  till  December,  1913.  After  a  long  wrangle  be- 
tween France  and  Italy,  the  ambassadorial  conference  decided  August,  1913^  mat  the 
boundary  between  Albania  and  Greece  should  run  from  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
Korteha  district^  thus  leaving  Kortcha  to  Albania,  to  Cape  Styles.  For  the  delimita- 
tion of  the  frontier  between  these  two  points  the  ambassadorial  conference  appointed 
a  mixed  commission  to  go  on  the  spot  and  draw  the  line,  taking  as  basis  the  language 
and  the  sentiment  of  tHe  inhabitants. 

It  took  the  commission  three  months  to  get  ready  to  start.  Finally  they  met  in 
Monaster  and  in  October,  1913.  they  proce^ed.  In  studying  the  conditions  and  in 
trying  to  find  out  the  true  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  they  met  with  difficulties  and 
unpleasant  experiences  from  the  agents  of  Greece.  The  British  del^:ate,  who  was 
unjustly  suspected  of  favoring  the  Albanians,  was  fired  at  by  a  Greek  woman  while 
in  Arghirokastra. 

Meanwhile,  European  diplomacy  intervened  and  asked  the  commission  to  draw 
the  boundary  not  on  the  basis  of  their  investigation  and  study  but  on  the  basis  of  a 
compromise,  which  the  great  powers  arrived  at  to  suit  their  own  affairs.  By  this 
compromise  the  districts  of  Kortcha,  Koloma,  Permete,  and  Arghirokastra  with  all 
its  valley,  were  included  within  the  boundaries  of  independent  Albania,  while 
Konitza,  the  district  of  Pindus,  Janina,  the  capital  of  southern  Albania,  and  the 
whole  Province  of  Chameria,  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  Albanians  of  the  Moslem 
creed,  was  given  to  Greece.  Thus,  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers,  faithful 
disciples  of  the  old  school  diplomacy,  ignored  the  rights  of  the  people  and  drew  an 
Albania  on  the  map,  which  shut  the  Albanians  in  the  narrow  mountains,  the  most 
ancient  race  of  Europe  being  forced  to  yield  towns  and  low  lands  to  the  Serbians 
and  the  Greeks  and  starve  on  the  ridge  of  sterile  crags.    Mr.  Wadham  Peackock, 
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flpeaHng  of  the  boundary  drawn  bv  the  London  conference,  savs,  '*  From  the  C3mical 
way  in  i^hich  large  populations  of  Albanians  are  ignored  ana  handed  over  to  their 
hereditary  enemies,  it  is  obvious  that  the  great  powers  are  not  over  anxious  to  found 
an  Albanian  principality  which  could  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  succens.  The 
nascent  Albaiua  is  cut  down  to  a  minimum,  and  if  Europe  had  wished  to  make  tiie 
new  state  dependant  on  Austria  or  Italy,  she  could  have  hardly  set  it  about  more 
effectively.  There  is  not  much  future  for  an  Albania  of  this  sort,  but  the  Shkipetars 
are  a  dogged  race,  who  have  survived  many  tyrants,  though  so  far  they  have  onlv 
had  to  face  death  by  the  sword  and  not  strangualtion  by  tiie  red  tape  of  a  bureaucracy. '' 

Again,  the  European  diplomacy  instead  of  asking  Greece  to  evacuate  the  territorieB 
assigned  to  Albania,  as  it  was  decided  she  grant^  to  Greece  first  one  month,  then 
anoUier,  changing  the  date  from  December  31,  1913,  to  March  1,  1914^  giving  Greece 
plenty  of  time  to  complete  her  intrigues  and  preparations  for  the  Epirotian  tragedy, 
which  she  was  planning  to  play.  The  last  diplomatic  pourparlers  between  the  great 
powers  and  Greece  regarding  the  evacuation  of  these  regions  by  the  Hellenic  troops 
are  w>rthy  of  record  for  they  help  one  to  understand  the  events  which  followed. 

On  February  13,  1914,  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers  presented  to  the 
Greek  Grovemment  a  collective  note  r^arding  southern  Albanian  frontier  and  the 
Aegean  Islands.  The  powers  intimated  that  they  had  decided  to  give  Greece  the 
islands  occupied  by  her.  with  the  exception  of  Tenedos,  Imbros,  ami  Castellarizzo. 
The  islands  will  not  be  aefinitely  handed  over  to  Greece  until  the  Greek  troops  have 
evacuated  the  territory  assigned  to  Albania,  the  Hellenic  Government  undertaking 
to  offer  no  resistance,  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  wish  of  the  powers.  The 
evacuation  of  Albania,  the  note  said,  will  be  b^:un  on  March  1  at  Kortcha  and  will 
be  concluded  about  March  31, 1914. 

In  its  reply  the  Greek  Government  agreed  to  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  powers. 
The  Hellenic  Government  at  the  same  time  stated  that  orders  will  be  given  to  the 
Greek  troop  to  evacuate  the  territories  assigned  to  Albania  in  due  time,  and  solemnly 
declared  that  they,  will  otter  no  resistance  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  wim 
of  the  powers. 

The  Greek  reply,  however,  proposed  a  rectification  of  frontier,  one  near  Arghiro- 
kastra,  and  another  near  Kortcha,  and  offered  in  exchange  a  long  but  narrow  strip 
of  coast  line  between  Stylos  and  Cape  Pagonia,  as  well  as  $1,000,000.  The  Greet 
Government  expressed  the  hope  that  these  rectifications  will  be  settled  upon  the  basis 
suggested,  and  proposed  that  the  Hellenic  troops  should  withdraw  only  to  "the 
natural  frontiers  '  of  the  respective  districts,  pending  a  definite  settlement. 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  must  add  that  during  the  Greek  occupation  the 
Oreek  military  authorities  oiganized  in  all  parts  of  the  country  "sacred  regiments 
of  volunteers,"  formed  mostly  of  Cretans,  Just  what  the  Greek  Government  had 
determined  to  do  with  these  *" sacred  r^ments  of  volunteers,"  having  their  head- 
quarters at  *'the  natural  frontiers"  of  the  district  of  Kortcha  and  Aighirokastra,  will 
be  fully  appreciated  later  on.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1914,  the  Greelra  evacuated  the 
district  of  Kortcha,  and  the  Albanian  authorities  entered  the  city  quietly  and  with- 
out ostentation.  But  we  still  had  the  Greek  bishop,  the  only  Gfreek  resident  in 
Kortcha,  to  contend  with.  His  holiness  attempted  in  every  waypoeaible  to  frustrate 
all  our  advance  toward  independence  of  thought  and  deed.  We  were  in  constant 
conflict,  and  in  April  matters  reached  the  crisis.  Under  the  able  direction  of  Maj. 
Snellen,  of  the  Dutch  mission,  we  established  a  small  force  of  gendarmes^  but  it  was 
pitifully  small,  numbering  about  100  men,  and  while  suflScient  for  ordinary  police 
duty,  was  hardly  equal  to  the  task  of  combating  Greek  intrigue,  accompanied  by 
authorized  attacxs  organized  and  instituted  by  the  Greek  military  authorities. 

Just  when  fair  promises  of  the  right  to  be  a  nation  were  filling  all  our  hearts  with  hope 
and  joy  to  have  these  hopes  shattered  and  absolutely  swept  away  is  indeed  heart 
breakiuk. 

At  2  a  clock  after  midnight  April  2,  1914,  we  were  aroused  by  the  sounds  of  churdi 
bells,  followed  by  gun  shots.  Half  awake,  I  suspected  that  something  unusual  was 
happening.  We  all  got  up  and  went  around  trying  to  peep  through  the  window  and 
see  what  was  going  on;  but  nothlR^  \d8ible,  as  it  wab  too  dark.  Shots,  hurried  steps, 
whispers,  was  what  we  heard .  Waited  impatiently  until  the  dawn,  when  to  our  groit- 
est  surprise  we  heard  eheerp  to  the  Greek  rule.  At  once  we  comprehended  the  greatesit 
danger  in  which  we  were  found.  We  saw  Cretans  like  mad  men  running  up  and  down 
in  confusion,  shooting  any  way  and  whosoever  they  could  and  screaming,  **Lonc  live 
Greece!  "  After  a  five  days'  severe  fight  in  the  streets,  the  leader  of  the  Greek  dis- 
guised attack,  the  bishop,  was  arrested  and  soon  after  his  arrest  the  Hellenic  coup  de 
main  for  the  possession  of  the  coveted  district  failed  and  the  repetition  of  the  Barthol* 
omlan  massacres  was  avoided  at  this  time. 
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ThuB  ended  the  attack  upon  'Kdrtcha,  which  the  Greeks  claim  Was  a  civil  tipjrising 
a^inst  the  incluaion  oi  the  Province  within  the  limits  of  independent  Albania.  Yet 
there  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  attack  was  engineered  and  executed  by  officers  and 
men  of  the  Greek  army  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  Greek  bishop.  The  failure 
of  this  attack  demonstrated  the  futility  of  the  Greek  argument  that  Kortcha  is  a  Greek 
city,  for  the  attack  was  repulsed  by  the  civil  population  and  not  Insti^^ated  by  them. 

The  failure  to  prove  Kortcha  a  Greek  Province  bv  this  means  did  not  (kter  the 
Greeks  from  continuing  their  attacks,  however,  ana  for  several  months  the  Greek 
Army  hammered  at  the  frontier,  bombarding  the  whole  Province  from  three  sides 
with  long-range  guns.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  a  general  attack  began,  and  on  July 
6,  1914,  the  Albanians  on  account  of  lack  of  ammunition  had  to  give  up.  Together 
with  government  officials  350,  .'00  people  fled  for  their  lives,  50,000  crowded  in  Berat, 
a  town  of  15,000  population;  a  hundred  thousand  took  refuge  in  Elbassan,  and  the 
rest  wandered  for  a  good  while  and  then  went  for  shelter  under  the  olive  trees  of 
Vallona.  It  is  impossible  to  depict  the  horrors  which  the  Albanian  people  experi- 
•enced  at  this  time.  Bodies  of  young  women,  who  had  been  stranglecl  to  death  and 
outraged  by  Greek  soldiers  were  found  in  manv  places.  Taking  yosseflsion  of  Kodra, 
A  village  near  Tepeleni,  the  Greeks  invited  all  the  villagers,  men,  women,  and  children 
to  eather  in  the  church.  When  all  were  assembled,  295  in  number,  the  Greek  officers 
ordfered  the  soldiers  to  fire  on  them.  All  were  killed :  their  heads  cut  down  and  hung 
on  the  church  walls.  Gen.  De  Wier,  of  the  Dutch  mission,  went  himself  to  Uiis 
village,  saw  this  terrible  Greek  cruelty,  and  took  the  picture  of  this  horrible  sight. 

Speaking  of  the  work  of  destruction  of  the  neighbors  of  Albania,  the  Hon.  Aubrey 
Heroert,  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  says: 

''It  is  my  conviction  that  these  people  were  systematically  exterminated  in  various 
frontier  areas  of  Alvania,  by  those  who  had  sworn  to  befnend  them.  In  addition 
to  all  her  misfortunes,  Albania  has  suffered  this  great  calamity,  that  the  world  at 
la^  IB  ignorant  of  what  is  happening  in  that  comer  of  the  Balkans.*' 

The  claims  of  Greece  to  soutnem  Albania,  or  Epirus,  as  thev  like  to  call  it,  rest  on  a 
hoary  confusion.  She  has  been  throwing  dust  in  the  face  of  the  civilized  world  for 
centuries  by  calling  every  ''Orthodox  Christian"  Greek,  defying  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  majority  of  the  population  of  the  Albanian  territory  given  to  Greece  by  the 
London  conference,  as  well  as  that  of  the  region  claimed  by  Greece  at  Paris,  is  Moslem 
Albania,  while  the  Christian  minority,  thou^  members  of  the  "Orthodox  Church," 
is  Greek  neither  by  race,  language,  or  sentiment.  Indeed,  if  the)r  were  Greek  by 
feeling  why  did  350,000  of  them  flee  before  the  Greek  army  when  they  iU^^ally  invaded 
eouthem  Albania  in  1914,  just  a  few  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War, 
and  went  to  starve  under  the  olive  trees  of  Vallona?  If  they  were  truly  Ureeks  by 
feeling,  why  did  the  Greek  army  massacre  so  many  of  those  who  could  not  eet  away, 
and  why  did  they  devastate  the  whole  countrv?  Tne  Christain  inhabitants  of  southern 
Albania  or  Epirus  are  "Greeke"  only  in  tne  sense  that  the  Roumanians  and  the 
Slavs  were  Greeks  a  few  decades  ago,  when  they  had  the  misfortune,  too,  of  being  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  "Orthodox  Church"  of  Constantinople. 

Generally  speaking,  the  thoroughly  non-Greek  character  of  the  Albanian  territory 
given  to  Greece  by  the  London  conference,  as  well  as  that  chdmed  by  her  at  the  peace 
conference  under  the  name  of  Epirus,  can  be  seen  by  the  following  testimonies: 

Viscountess  Strangford,  traveling  in  1863,  states:  *  *We  started  on  Jime  1,  intending 
to  make  Janina,  the  capital  of  southern  Albania,  out  farthest  point.  As  we  had 
-divided  upon  the  plain  into  three  or  four  different  parts,  the  first  thing  to  be  done, 
when  we  reached  Delvina,  was  to  find  each  other;  but  this  was  not  accomplished 
until  we  had  wandered  far  and  wide,  loudly  dioutin^  and  inquiring  from  every  man, 
women,  and  child  we  could  see.  We  were  decidedly  in  difficulties,  for  it  was  t^e  hour 
of  the  midday  sleep  and  our  inquiries  were  made  in  Greek,  while  the  seeming  answers 
were  given  in  Albanian,  neither  party  in  the  least  understanding  the  other.'' 

Mr.  Mavromnatis,  the  Greek  counsel  at  Scutari,  writing  in  Afaopolis.  30  years  a^, 
states:  "Ethnically  Albania  can  be  divided  in  five  zones.  First,  soutnem  Albania, 
which  extends  from  the  Greek  frontier  up  to  the  Shkumbi  River;  second,  central 
Albania,  which  extends  from  Shkumbi  to  Matti*  third,  northern  Albania,  which 
oxtends  from  Matti  up  to  Montenegro;  fourth,  northeaatem  Albania,  which  embraces 
No\dbazar,  Prizrend,  Frishtinaj  etc.:  and  fifth,  western  Macedonia,  from  the  Ochrida 
and  Prespa  Lakes  up  to  Monastir  ana  Perlepe." 

Considering  specifically  some  of  the  most  important  towns  of  this  region,  we  can  say, 
first  in  r^ard  tg  Janina.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Janina  was  attacked  by  the 
Turks,  its  fortresses  were  defended  by  Albanians  and  not  by  Greeks.  To  this  testified 
history,  which  says,  that  after  Janina  was  besieged,  3,000  heads  of  Albania's  inhabit- 
ants of  Janina  w^re  used  to  make  a  pyramid  of  trophy.    On  the  other  hand,  Janina  Ib 
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called  by  the  best  impartial  authorities,  the  capital  of  southern  Aibaoia.  H^ere  were 
the  headquarters  of  Ali  Pa^ia  of  Tepeleni,  the  independent  ruler  of  southern 
Albania,  to  whose  court  diplomatic  representatives  from  England  and  France  were 
accredited.  In  1878  Greece  begrod  Europe  for  a  rectification  of  her  northern  bound- 
ary, but  by  the  same  assemblyJanina  was  officially  declared  as  belonging  to  Albania 
and  so  was  left  to  her. 

The  great  French  coimsel,  Laurent  Pouqueville,  speaking  about  Ai^phirokastra,  says: 
"There  are  in  Arghirokastra  about  2,000  Moslem  Albanian  families.  The  bidiop 
complained  that  there  were  only  60  Christian  families  thrown  aside  the  plains  out  of 
town." 

The  report  of  the  foreign  representatives  of  Monastir  vilayet  and  especially  that  of 
the  Swedish  cbargt^,  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Macedonian  gendarmerie  proves  fully 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Kortcha,  town  and  district,  are  purely  of  Albanian  nationality. 

August  Dozon,  French  consul  and  distii^uished  scnolar  visited  Kortcha  in  1875. 
In  his  report  he  says,  in  psut,  '*The  population  of  Kortcha  is  entirely  Albanian.'' 

The  people  of  the  district  of  Kortcha  number  132,000  of  which  100,000  are  Modem 
Albanis  and  32,000  orthodox  Christians,  Albanians.  The  town  of  Kortcha  itself  has  a 
population  of  22,000,  of  whom  there  is  but  one  resident  Grf«k  by  nationality,  the 
Disnop,  sent  there  by  the  patriarch  to  anathematize  all  tho»e  who  refusing  to  call 
themselves  Greek  worked  for  the  uplifting  of  their  nation.  But  in  spite  of  this  ecclesi- 
astical and  school  propaganda  made  during  the  Turkish  r^^[ime  witn  such  great  saciir 
fices  by  the  Greek  patriarch,  the  inhabitants  of  these  distncts  have  always  conserved 
their  national  consciousness,  as  the  rest  of  their  fellow  countrymen  throughout  the 
coimtry,  their  language  and  their  customs.  Under  the  Turkish  r^^fime,  when  our 
nationality  was  denied  to  us,  and  when  we  were  persecuted  and  imprisoned,  Kortcha 
had  the  nrst  Albanian  schools,  and  always  has  been  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
Albanian  national  aspirations,  with  its  schools,  papers,  and  societies.  Kortcha  is 
also  the  headquarters  of  the  Albanian  Orthodox  League,  whose  purpose  is  to  eman- 
cipate the  orthodox  Albanians  from  the  yoke  of  the  Greek  clergy. 

During  the  yoimg  Turkish  r^ime,  Kortcha  has  manifested  anew  its  national  aspira- 
tions by  a  meeting  of  12,000  men  held  against  the  young  Turk  scheme  of  forcing  the 
Albanians  to  write  their  language  with  tne  Arabic  characters,  instead  of  Latin.  All 
the  forei^  consuls  are  witnesses  of  the  spontaneous  national  manifestations  as  well  as 
of  the  blood  ^ed  in  the  summer  of  1911  by  the  yoimg  Christian  Albanians,  who 
fought  for  liberty.  They  also  are  witnesses  of  the  f'rm  stand  of  the  people  of  Kcntcha 
durmg  the  summer  of  1914  and  how  stubborn  they  fought  the  Greek  Army  who 
attacked  the  place  and  like  the  Huns  committed  unspeakable  atrocities  with  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  them  to  deny  their  nationality  and  claim  union  with  Greece. 

We  are  here  not  to  ask  tlutt  such  and  such  a  town  or  district  be  included  within  the 
boundaries  of  Albania.  We  have  come  here  to  beg  your  hoiiorable  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Conmiitteo  to  see  that  a  commission  representing  countries  which 
have  no  personal  interest  in  Albania  be  sent  on  the  spot,  see  the  conditions  with  thcar 
own  eyes,  and  decide  the  fate  of  Chameria  and  the  rest  of  the  districts  which  are  in 
dispute. 

To  mighty,  just,  and  freedom-lovinff  America  we  eameetiy  appeal  for  justice.  We 
do  not  ask  but  that  which  is  our  own  from  time  immemorial. 

Christo  a.  Datso, 
President  and  Representaiive  of  the  Albanian  National  Partv 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Erickson,  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question. 
What  are  the  Albanians,  ethnically  ?  You  speak  of  them  as  having 
been  there  before  all  these  other  races.     What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ethnologists  and  anthropolo- 
gists are  not  absolutely  a  unit  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Albanians,  but 
are  practically  so  that  they  constitute  a  remnant  of  the  Pelaapan  race 
that  built  those  ffreat  monoliths  in  the  Balkans;  that  after  the  Pelas- 
gian  rac^  came  mey  were  in  three  branches. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  Aryans,  then? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes. 

The  Epirots,  the  Macedonians,  and  the  Illyrians  speak  all  the  same 
to^ue  or  branches  of  the  same  tongue. 

Tne  Chairman.  Their  language  is  of  Aryan  derivation. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes;  with  a  construction  like  the  Latin. 
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Senator  Moses.  Is  the  instruction  at  the  school  at  Elbassan  in  the 
Albanian  language  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  No;  in  Albania  there  had  been  no  schools  where 
Albanian  instruction  had  been  permitted;  but  it  had  been  in  Italian. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  is  closed. 

Senator  B[nox.  May  I  bring  a  matter  up  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Knox.  A  few  days  ago  two  very  prominent  Persian 
citizens  called  on  me  to  inform  me  of  this  state  of  facts  that  though 
Persia  had  been  upon  the  list  of  those  who  are  to  be  invited  to  jom 
the  league  of  nations  yet  that  here  very  recently  these  'Persian 
gentlemen  only  received  information,  within  the  past  10  days  it 
appears,  that  Great  Britain  since  the  project  of  the  league  has  oeen 
brought  forth,  has  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Persia  in  complete 
violation  of  her  fundamental  law  and  would  substantially  put  the 
sovereignty  of  Persia  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  These  gentle- 
men had  possession  of  the  material  part  of  this  treaty.  I  tola  them 
that  it  had  not  been  the  rule  of  this  committee  to  hear  foreigners  upon 
that  subject,  but  that  they  perhaps  mi^ht  be  able  to  find  an  American 
citizen  who  was  suflBciently  interested  in  Persia  to  ^ve  us  this  infor- 
mation, which  I  think  is  highly  important  and  hiriily  interesting. 
They  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  Mr.  Charles  W.  Kussell,  whom  I 
have  known  intimately  for  several  years.  He  was  my  assistant  as 
Attorney  General  and  was  ambassador  to  Persia  during  the  Taft 
administration.  Mr.  Russell  is  here  and  he  says  he  does  not  want 
more  than  25  or  30  minutes  to  present  this  matter  and  I  think  perhaps 
it  would  be  more  convenient  to  bear  him  now  than  at  some  other 
time. 

The  Chairman.  To-day  you  mean? 

Senator  Knox.  I  mean  now. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  if  the  committee 
desires. 

Senator  Knox.  I  move  that  Mr.  Russell  be  heard  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  1  will  ask  Senator  Brandegee  to 
preside.  The  committee  meets  at  10  o'clock  to-morrow  to  near  a 
representation  of  Swedish  American  gentlemen  in  regard  to  the 
Aland  Islands,  and  also  to  give  10  or  15  minutes  to  the  representative 
of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  in  regard  to  what  was  said  to-day. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  CEABLES  WEIXS  BTTSSEIX. 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Knox  has  stated  very  cor- 
rectly what  I  propose  to  discuss,  and  that  is  the  treaty,  or  a  supposed 
treaty,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Persian  Cabinet  which  actually 
turns  oyer  to  Great  Britain  the  total  sovereignty,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
of  Persia.  That  is  to  say  it  gives  Great  Britain  control  of  the  purse 
and  the  sword,  which  constitute  the  assurance 

Senator  Swanson.  You  have  a  copy  of  the  specific  treaty? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes,  I  have  a  copy. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  have  seen  several  magazine  articles,  but  I 
have  never  seen  a  full  copy  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  wish  to  read  part  of  it. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  wiQ  put  the  whole  treaty  in  the  record! 
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S^iator  Moses.  Will  you  please  state  the  origin  of  the  document) 

Mr.  Russell.  The  original  of  the  document  is  simed  by  two 
Persians,  S.  Hassein  Khan  and  Mohamed  Ameen.  S.  Hassein  Ehan 
I  know  very  well.    He  was  formerly  in  the  Persian  Legation. 

Senator  Swanson.  Where  did  you  get  a  copy  of  that  ?  How  do 
you  know  it  is  absolutely  authentic? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  know  the  facts  to  be  true. 

Senator  Swanson.  How  do  you  know  that  that  specific  treaty  is 
authentic  ?    What  is  it  published  in  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  It  is  not  published  at  all.  I  jgot  it  confidentially, 
and  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  teUing  how  I  got  it.  I  can  assure  you, 
however,  it  is  authentic. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is  a  copy  of  the  original  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  With  no  modification? 

Mr.  Russell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  you  are  satisfied  that  the  treaty  was 
entered  into  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  am  satisfied. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Let  me  ask  if  that  has  been  made  public  by 
-Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  not  think  it  has. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  It  is  a  secret  treaty,  then,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  It  is  not  a  secret  treaty.  It  could  not  be  kept  secret 
through  the  subject  matter  of  it. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  mean  it  is  secret  in  the  sense  that  it  has  not 
been  published  by  either  of  the  parties. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  think  so,  Senator. 

Senator  Swanson.  There  is  an  election  going  on  in  Persia  now  that 
will  elect  a  parUament  that  will  ratify  it. 

Mr.  RrssELL.  It  will  never  ratify  it. 

Senator  Swanson,  But  to  decide  whether  it  is  to  be  ratified. 

Mr.  Russell.  But  there  is  no  intention  to  ratify  it  before  putting 
it  in  effect. 

Senator  New.  When  was  this  negotiated  ?    What  is  the  date  of  it! 

ifr.  Russell.  It  is  only  very  recent.  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago 
that  the  news  of  it  had  arrived,  and  it  must  be  very  recent.  I  do 
not  know  the  exact  date. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Does  the  treaty  itself  provide  that  in  order 
to  be  valid  it  must  be  ratified  by  the  parUament  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

Senator  Swanson.  The  constitution  of  Persia  requires  that,  does 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  The  constitution  of  Persia  requires  that. 

Senator  New.  Requires  ratification  by  the  rersian  Parliament  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  The  constitution  of  China  requires  similar  ratifica- 
iion.    The  Shantung  tieaty  went  into  effect  without  that. 

Mr.  Russell.  This  will  also,  probably. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Does  the  constitution  of  Persia  provide  that 
they  can  convey  the  property  of  Persia  to  any  other  nation  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Unquestionably  not,  sir,  and  that  is  the  point  that  I 
wish  to  make.  Neither  the  parliament  nor  the  executive  could  make 
^uch  a  treaty,  nor  both  together.     I  can  quote  the  constitution  here. 
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Senator  SwANSON.  That  has  boen  discussed  in  the  September 
magazines^  I  think  in  several  of  them.  The  magazines  of  the  Sep- 
tanM)6r  issues  have  discussions  of  that  treaty,  but  none  of  them  had 
a  copjr  of  it.  The  reason  I  was  anxious  to  know  was  whether  you  are 
satisfied  that  this  was  an  pu  then  tic  treaty. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  think  if  you  will  let  me  read  some  of  it,  it  soimds 
like  an  authentic  treaty.     QReading:] 

It  is  hereby  agreed  by  the  Persian  Government  on  the  one  hand  and  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  minister  acting  on  behalf  of  his  Government  on  the  other  hand,  as  follows: 

1.  llie  British  Government  reiterates  in  the  most  categorical  manner  the  under- 
takings which  they  have  repeatedly  given  in  the  past  to  respect  absolutely  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  rersia. 

Senator  Knox.  They  all  be^  that  way. 
Mr.  Russell  (reading): 

'  2.  The  British  Government  will  supply,  at  the  cost  of  the  Persian  Government,  the 
services  of  whatever  expert  advisers  may,  after  a  consultation  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, be  considered  necessary  for  the  several  departments  of  the  Persian  administra- , 
tion.  These  advisers  shall  be  engaged  on  contracts  and  endowed  with  adequate- 
powers,  the  nature  of  which  shall  be  a  mf»^tter  of  agreement  between  the  Persian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  advisers. 

S.  The  British  Government  will  supply,  at  the  cost  of  the  Persian  Government,  such 
o£&cer8  and  such  mimitions  and  equipment  of  modem  type  as  may  be  adjudged  neces- 
sary by  a  joint  conmiiesion  of  military  experts,  British  and  Persian,  wnich  shall  he 
assembled  forthwith  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  needs  of  Persia  in  respect  ta 
the  formation  of  the  uniform  force  which  the  Persian  Government  ]>urposes  to  create- 
for  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  order  in  the  country  and  its  nrontiArs. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  financiering  the  reforms  indicated  in  clauses  two  and  three  of 
this  agreement  the  British  Government  offers  to  provide  or  arrange  a  substantial  loan 
for  the  Government  of  Persia  for  which  adequate  security  shall  be  sought  by  the  twa 
Governments  in  consulation,  in  the  revenues  of  the  customs  or  other  sources  of  income 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Persian  Government.  Pending  completion  of  negotiations  for 
such  a  loan  the  British  Government  will  supply  on  account  of  it  such  funds  as  may 
be  needed  for  initiating  the  salient  features  of  reforms. 

5.  The  British  (jovemment,  fully  reccgnizing  the  uigent  need  which  exists  for  the 
improvement  of  communications  in  Persia,  both  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  trade- 
ana  the  prevention  of  famine,  is  required  (?)  to  cooperate  with  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment for  the  encouragement  of  Anglo-Persian  forms  of  transport;  subject  always  to 
the  examination  of  the  problems  by  experts  and  to  agreement  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments as  to  the  particular  projects  wnich  may  be  most  necessary,  practicable,  and 
prc^table. 

6.  The  two  Governments  agree  to  the  appointment  forthwith  of  a  joint  committee 
of  experts  for  the  examination  aud  revision  of  the  existing  customs  tariff  with  a  view 
to  its  reconstruction  on  a  basis  calculated  to  accord  with  the  legitimate  interests  of 
the  country  and  to  promote  its  prosperity. 

Now,  then,  I  wish  to  show  the  animus  of  this. 

Senator  Swanson.  Is  that  all  the  treaty  ? 
^  Mr.  Russell.  That  is  all  I  know  of.    I  think  that  is  all,  sir.    The 
signature  is  not  here. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  all  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  think  it  is  all  the  treaty. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Will  you  let  me  ask  a  question  there. 

I  saw  in  the  papers  the  other  day  that  the  Shah  of  Persia  was  com- 
ing to  this  country.    There  is  a  Shah  of  Persia  at  present,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes;  there  is. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  does  the  cabinet  of  Persia  make  this 
treaty  instead  of  the  Shah  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Under  the  constitution  the  Shah  has  no  responsi- 
bility. 

Senator  Brandegee.  He  is  not  a  party  to  it  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Legally,  not. 
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Senator  Bbandeoee.  He  does  not  sign  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  He  does  not  sign. 

Senator  Swanson.  Have  you  looked  at  the  constitution  of  P0:Bia 
to  see  whether  a  treaty  for  the  loan  of  money  requires  ratification  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  is  mostly  for  the  loan  of  money,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  It  takes  on  the  form  of  disarmament  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  The  control  of  the  Anny  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  That  and  the  loaning  of  money. 

Senator  E^nox.  And  the  determination  hj  the  commission  of  the 
size  of  the  army  and  the  amount  of  ammunition,  etc. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Before  you  proceed,  will  it  interrupt  you  to 
ask  a  ouestion  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  No. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Is  there  anything  in  this  treaty  that  we  are 
now  considering,  the  peace  treaty  with  Germany,  that  affects  this 
question  about  which  you  are  raising  objection?  Perhaps  Senator 
Knox  has  given  some  attention  to  this  Question. 

Senator  Knox.  The  only  relevancy  tnat  it  seems  to  have,  to  my 
mind,  is  that  it  was  announced  when  the  list  of  nations  was  given  out, 
fiome  months  ago,  that  were  to  be  invited  to  become  members  of  the 
lea^e,  Persia  was  to  be  one  of  those  that  was  to  be  invited. 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  in  the  treaty  itself,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  E^nox.  If  that  is  in  the  treaty  itself,  all  the  better.  It 
struck  me  as  a  serious  thing  if  after  the  league  was  projected  and  af t^ 
they  were  all  to  go  into  this  league  as  independent  factors,  and  even 
on  the  assiunption  that  Persia  might  be  a  dependent  nation,  if  there 
was  to  be  a  provision  in  the  league  as  to  how  mandatories  were  to  be 
appointed  for  the  backward  nations,  if  one  of  the  proponents  of  the 
league  and  one  of  the  powerful  members  of  the  league  should  make  a 
secret  agreement  by  wnich  she  got  such  a  hold  on  one  of  the  members. 

Senator  Moses.  On  page  43  of  the  committee  print  appears  the 
annex  to  part  1  of  the  treaty,  which  is  the  covenant  of  the  leagae  of 
nations.  That  annex  is  divided,  first,  ''Original  members  of  the 
league  of  nations  signatories  on  the  treaty  of  peace. "  Then  follows 
A  list  of  13  States  '*  invited  to  accede  to  the  covenant, "  and  one  of  the 
13  States  so  invited  hj  the  treaty  is  Persia. 

Mr.  Russell.  That  is  right. 

Senator  New.  I  merely  wish  to  remark  that  it  was  in  order  to 
develop  whether  anything  of  this  kind  was  going  on  that  I  asked 
Secretary  Lansing  here  on  the  occasion  of  his  hearing  if  there  wwe 
any  secret  treaties  of  which  he  knew,  and  if  there  were  any  assurances 
that  there  would  be  any  other  secret  treaties,  and  it  develops  now 
that  our  aUies  and  our  associates  in  the  league  of  nations  are  making 
secret  treaties. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  could  not  be  a  secret  treaty. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Just  wait  until  Senator  New  has  finished. 

Senator  New.  It  is  a  secret  treaty.  Nobody  else  has  been  given 
an  imderstanding  that  anvthing  of  the  kind  was  imder  negotiation, 
and  I  think  on  tne  face  of  it  it  is  plainly  apparent  that  it  is  a  secret 
treaty  in  order  to  give  one  of  our  aUies  a  greater  hold  of  one  of  the 
so-called  backwara  nations  than  she  had  at  the  time  the  league  of 
nations  scheme  was  outlined. 
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Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand,  your  position  then  would  be 
that  under  the  lea^e  the  United  States  could  not  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  a  South  American  Republic  concerning  money  or  any- 
thing.   Is  that  your  contention  ? 

Senator  New.  No;  that  is  not  my  contention. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  is  not  a  secret  treaty.  It  must  be  ratified 
by  the  parhament  in  Persia. 

Mr.  KussELL.  It  will  never  be  ratified. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  it  must  be  ratified  in  order  to  be  effective  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  Consequejitly  it  could  not  be  a  secret  treaty. 
The  only  question  was  if  rersia  and  Great  Britain  were  to  enter 
into  an  a^eement  regarding  the  subject  of  loaning  money  and 
furnishing  oflBicers  for  the  British  Army,  and  that  would  not  be  a  bit 
different  than  if  we  were  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  Mexico 
or  a  South  American  Repubhc. 

Mr.  Russell.  It  would  be  very  much  different,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  read  some  history. 

Senator  Moses.  May  1  interrupt  ? 

Senator  Bkandegee.  One  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Russell.  What  is  the  question  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  What  is  the  difference  between  this  and  any 
agreement  1 

Mr.  Russell.  The  difference  is  this:  For  a  himdred  years  Persia 
has  been  bedeviled  bv  Russia  and  England,  and  this  is  a  continuation 
of  that  kind  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  England,  as  I  can  show  by 
this  pamphlet,  a  copy  of  which  I  mtend  to  give  to  every  Senator. 

Senator  Swanson.  Does  she  pledge  her  sovereignty  and  integrity? 

Mr,  Russell.  She  alwajrs  does  that. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  it  help  change  the  essential  conditions  in 
the  case  at  all  if  we  admitted  that  this  treaty  is  another  open  cove^ 
nant,  openly  arrived  at  ? 

Senator  Knox.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  a 
secret  treaty  or  open  treaty.     It  is  what  the  treaty  does. 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  exactly  the  point. 

Senator  B[nox.  It  would  be  a  reasonable  understanding  and  there- 
fore be  validated  by  article  21  of  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Swanson.  Is  it  not  an  original  understanding,  like  the 
Monroe  doctrine  ? 

Mr.  Russell,  I  want  to  say  this,  that  it  is  not  a  secret  treaty,  as 
it  was  not  made  in  secret,  ana  it  is  not  the  kind  of  treaty  which  the 
Constitution  excepts  from  ratification  by  the  national  assembly. 
The  Constitution  provides  [reading] : 

No  treaty  shall  be  made,  nor  a  concession  given,  nor  any  national  property  trans- 
ferred except  after  ratification  and  approval  by  a  majority  of  Parliament,  save  when 
only  secret  treaties  are  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  country. 

And  then  further  down  [reading]: 

Treaties  which  may  be  in  the  interest  of  the  government  and  nation  to  keep  secret 
are  excepted. 

Now,  I  contend  that  the  subject  matter  is  such  that  it  would  not 
be  allowed  to  be  kept  secret,  the  turning  over  the  whole  power  of 
the  Government  to  a  foreign  power. 
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Now,  then,  I  want  to  read  a  few  thingB  to  show  the  aniimis  of  the 
treaty,  the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  and  this  pamphlet  contains  in 
chronological  order 

Senator  Swanson.  What  pamphlet  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Signed  by  tnese  two  Persians. 

Senator  Swanson.  Who  are  thev  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  not  know  Mohanmied  Ameen,  but  S.  Hassein 
Khan  used  to  be  a  member  of  the  Persian  Legation.  They  are  both, 
I  understand,  Mohammedans,  Persians  by  birth,  consequently 
Aryans  and  kin  to  us. 

.  Now,  then,  if  you  will  let  me  read  right  here  a  little  of  this  pamphlet, 
I  think  you  will  see  the  animus  and  intention  of  the  treaty.  CReading :] 

By  a  new  treaty  with  the  Britiah  Government  Persia  has  been  sold  to  Great  Britain. 
It  is  necessary  that  it  be  known  that  in  the  year  1906,  as  the  result  of  a  revolution, 
Persia  acquired  a  constitution. 

And  it  is  this  constitution  which  is  quoted  here,  and  the  thing  that 
is  of  concern  in  this  treaty,  among  others,  is  whether  it  ^inll  be 
approved  by  the  national  assembly.     [Reading:] 

The  British  Government  has  concluded  a  treaty  at  a  moment  when  there  is  no 
Parliament  in  session  to  ratify,  and  with  a  cabinet  which  is  a  creature  brought  into 
being  as  a  result  of  pressure  by  the  British  Government,  and  which  has  not  been 
presented  to  the  Parliament  by  a  young  Shah,  who  has  constantly  becoi  threatened 
with  dethronement  if  he  Mis  to  support  Briti-ui  projects,  and  who  has  no  legal  rig^t 
or  power  to  sign  the  treaty  without  the  approval  of  ParUament. 

Senator  E[nox.  How  old  is  he?    Do  you  know? 
Mr.  Russell.  I  attended  his  coronation  in  1914.    He  was  then  IS 
years  old.     [Reading:] 

It  is  said  that  the  British  are  going  to  advance  $10,000,000  for  this  treaty.  Is  it  not 
stranse  that  she  wants  to  purchase  a  country  three  times  as  big  as  Fruice  in  such  an 
illegal  way  and  for  really  nothing?  Because  whatever  she  arranges  to  pay  to  the 
Persian  Government  is  to  be  paid  in  bank  notes,  while  the  consesaion  of  me  bank 
notes  has  been  eiven  to  the  Engli^  bank  called  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  and 
there  is  not  at  all  any  actual  control  on  publishing  the  bimk  notes.  It  is  to  be  said 
the  payment  of  millions  means  iLe  deli^reory  of  some  pieces  of  paper.  In  the  Kngiirfi 
Parliament  it  has  been  said  that  the  Briti^  Crovemment  will  respect  the  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  Persia  and  again  that  this  treaty  will  be  proposed  to  the  peace 
conference. 

Respecting  the  integrity  and  independence,  which  always  have  been  promised  by 
the  British  Grovemment,  some  details  will  be  mentioned,  as  follows,  to  prove  the 
reliability  or  the  contrary  of  such  promises.  But  is  it  not  wonderful  to  have  it  said 
in  the  British  Parliament  that  probably — even  probably — ^will  be  submitted  to  iite 
peace  conference  such  a  shameful,  illegal  treaty? 

No  constitution  could  have  been  intended  to  give  the  Parliament 
or  the  executive  or  both  the  power  to  approve  such  a  national  hari- 
kari. 

Senator  Swanson.  Have  you  not  seen  somewhere  that  an  election 
is  being  held  there  for  the  pmT)ose  of  rejecting  or  ratifying  the  treaty  I 

Mr.  KussELL.  No. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  have  seen  in  the  magazines  that  an  election 
is  pending. 

Mr.  Russell.  An  election  is  pending. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  that  is  an  issue  1 

Mr.  Russell.  An  election  goes  cm  there  for  a  Icmg  time. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  that  the  treaty  is  an  issue  in  the  election  t 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct. 
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Senator  Brandboeb.  What  is  the  date  of  the  papers  from  which 
you  are  reading? 

Mr.  Etssell.  August  9. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  know  whether  this  treaty  has  heen 
sent  to  the  peace  conference  or  not? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  am  pretty  sure  it  has  not,  but  1  do  not  know. 

Senator  Swanson.  it  has  been  discussed  in  the  British  ParUament, 
has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  In  a  way. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  it  acted  upon  by  the  British  ParUa- 
ment or  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  not  know  that,  sir. 

It  says  here  [reading]: 

In  the  English  Parliament  it  has  been  said  that  the  British  Government  will  respect 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  Persia  and  again  that  this  treaty  will  be  proposed 
to  the  peace  conference. 

That  statement  was  made  that  it  would  probably  be  proposed  to 
the  peace  conference  on  account  of  the  outcry  that  the  French  were 
making  about  the  treaty.  They  Uke  to  have  a  word  in  Persia  every 
now  and  then.  They  had  some  oflS.cial  business  themselves  there  at 
one  time.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  action  taken.  It  may 
have  been  ratified  by  the  British  ParUament. 

Senator  KInox.  Tnis  hearing  will  develop  the  facts.    That  is  the 

Soint  of  it.    If  there  are  any  questions  aoout  this  thing,  this  will 
evelop  the  truth. 
Mr.  KussELL.  Now,  then,  a  little  later  along  it  says  [reading:] 

On  the  Slst  of  August,  1907,  when  a  treaty  wa^  made  between  Russia  and  England 
for  l^e  arrangement  of  three  zones  in  Persia,  which  raised  ereat  commotion,  in  order  to 
silence  the  Persians,  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  the  British  Miinster  in  Teheran,  wrote  an 
official  letter  to  the  Persian  Government  containing  the  following  lines:  ''Neither  of 
the  two  Governments  who  have  signed  the  treaty  wants  anything  from  Persia  and  this 
treatv  does  not  harm  or  mean  any  loss  either  to  Persia  or  any  other  powers,  because  this 
is  only  an  agreement  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  that  hereaft^  neither  of  the 
two  shall  take  anv  step  against  the  other.  So  Persia  is  quite  free  and  able  to  use  all 
her  energies  for  the  welfare  of  herself,  and,  if  there  was  any  prohibition  for  develop- 
ment of  the  country  before,  hereafter  there  would  be  no  prohibition.  The  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  Persia  is  respected. " 

I  wish  to  remind  you  now  that  the  railroads,  the  means  of  tJ*ans- 
portation,  have  to  be  arranged  by  cooperation  with  Great  Britain. 
That  is  to  keep  the  people  ^om  building  railroads  in  Persia;  except 
any  few  that  sne  might  want. 

This  letter  was  handed  to  the  Persian  Government  on  September  4, 
1907,  while  in  the  introduction  of  the  said  treaty  of  1907  is  written 
also,  in  effect,  as  follows:  ''As  both  Great  Britain  and  Russia  have 
been  and  are  respecting  and  not  touching  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  Persia" — ^now  Jet  us  see  how  the  truthfulness  of  their 
promises  has  been  manifested. 

On  June  23,  1908,  they  were  quietly  supporting  Mohamad  Ali  Shah  when  by  his 
orders  the  Parliament  was  bombarded  bv  the  Russian  officer,  Ool.  LiakhofF,  and  a 
number  of  Liberals  and  Deputies  were  killed,  captured,  and  hanged. 

Senator  Knox.  I  do  not  think  that  this  that  you  are  reading  is 
relevant  to  the  question.  As  you  are  going  to  put  it  into  the  record, 
I  suggest  that  you  get  down  to  the  meat  of  the  thing,  if  there  is  rny 
more  meat  in  it.    Ithink  that  is  about  all. 
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Mr.  RussBLL.  I  think  that  you  made  my  speech  before  I  got  a 
chance  to  make  it. 

Senator  E^nox.  I  am  jglad  to  serve  you  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  am  glad  you  did.  Senator. 

Now,  then,  I  did  not  Imow  what  the  committee  would  do  or 
attempt  to  do.  As  I  see  it,  it  is  turning  over  the  absolute  control  of 
the  functions,  of  all  the  administration,  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
Goverjmient,  and  especially  the  sword  and  the  purse,  to  a  foreign 

flower,  which  has  been  oppressing  Persia  in  connection  with  Russia 
or  a  hundred  years.  Now  that  Russia  is  out  of  the  game,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  policy  of  the  English  ought  to  be  abandoned.  She 
ought  to  learn  oetter  manners.  I  see  no  reason  for  her  going  ahead 
in  the  same  old  way  or  a  little  worse,  because  the  fact  that  Russia  was 
there  was  some  kind  of  a  safeguard  for  Persians  independence. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  prohibited  from 
making^loans  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Why,  Senator,  I  do  think  that  I  should  put  it  as 
strongly  as  that,  that  they  should  be  prevented  from  making  loans 
from  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  think  that  Great  Britain  in  all  probability 
should  be  prohibited  from  making  loans  to  credit  nations  t 

Mr.  Russell.  Great  Britain  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  loans 
to  Persia  which  have  been  the  cause  of  oppression. 

Senator  Swanson.  In  making  loans  and  building  railroads  ?  For 
that  pm*pose  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  loans  where 
other  people  could  not. 

Senator  Moses.  If  they  had  a  consortiiun  in  Persia,  lust  as  has 
been  proposed  in  China,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  tnat? 

Mr.  Russell.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Moses.  What,  ir  your  opinion,  is  going  to  be  the  practical 
effect  of  this  treaty  ?  Is  it  going  to  put  Persia  imder  a  virtual  British 
protectorate  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Absolutely,  yes. 

Senator  Moses.  What  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  voting  strength 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations  when  Persia 
becomes  a  member  ?    Will  it  increase  Great  Britain's  vote  by  one  I 

Mr.  Russell.  I  hardly  think  so. 

Senator  Bbandeqee.  I  have  not  followed  you  in  your  process  of 
proving  that  Persia  is  losing  her  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Russell.  Why,  she  has  turned  over  "practically  the  purse  and 
the  sword  bv  this  treaty,  which  says  that  the  British  shall  fiumish 
experts  of  all  kinds  for  the  various  departments — that  is,  the  financial 
department  included — and  is  to  furnish  oflScers  for  the  army  that  is 
to  DC  created. 

Senator  B[nox.  And  what  I  think  is  even  a  more  significant  fact, 
just  abandoning  your  expression  of  '*the  purse  and  the  sword,"^  she 
is  giving  her  whole  financial  affairs  under  tne  control  of  Great  Britain 
by  virtue  of  loans  and  the  appointment  of  financial  advisers  and 
experts  to  handle  not  only  those  loans  but  to  handle  her  taxation. 

Then  another  great  attribute  of  sovereignty  that  she  is  giving  up  is 
that  the  size  of  me  army  and  the  equipment  are  all  to  depend  upon 
the  joint  commission,  of  which  Great  Britain  is  to  be  a  member. 
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All  of  those  things  are  a  surrender  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  of 
the  most  important  character,  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  the  whole 
sovereignty  or  not. 

Senator  New.  I  understand  that  the  army  is  to  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  British  officers. 

Senator  Knox.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes.  And  these  advisers  are  not  only  advisers,  but 
in  any  case  they  must  take  the  advice,  as  this  pamphlet  will  con- 
vince the  Senators.  And  I  wish  to  state  that  the  histoncal  facts  down 
to  the  time  of  my  leaving  Persia  in  October,  1914,  states  in  this 
pamphlet,  I  know  definitely  to  be  correct,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  the  others  are  correct. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  China  has  made  similar  treaties  witii  other 
powers,  has  she  not,  as  to  financial  advisers  f 

Mr.  Russell.  There  would  be  similar — ;— 

Senator  Knox.  I  can  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  was  asking  only  for  information. 

Senator  Knox.  The  only  advisers  China  has  had  imder  our  treaties 
have  been  men  to  see  that  the  funds  that  were  loaned  to  China  were 
hctoestly  expended  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  loaned. 
For  instance,  when  we  loaned  money  to  build  a  railroad,  we  appointed 
an  officer  to  see  that  the  railroad  was  built  with  the  monej.  I  think 
Great  Britain  loaned  money,  and  she  appointed  an  adviser  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Those  are  practically  inspectors  as  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  money. 

senator  Knox.  Yes;  and  general  advisers,  as  Morgan  Shuster  was 
on  financial  matters.     They  went  as  private  individuals,  not  as 
representatives  of  the  Government. 
.    Senator  Brandegee.  One  more  question,  then  I  have  done. 

It  appears  by  the  proposed  treaty  that  Persia  is  to  be  asked  to  join 
the  league  of  nations,  but  the  league  of  nations  is  not  yet  in  existence. 
Great  Britain  and  Persia  are  in  the  process  of  making  this  treaty  to 
which  you  refer.  What  do  you  suggest  that  the  Senate  can  do  afcout 
it? 

Mr.  EussELL.  I  wish  the  Senator  to  make  a  ringing  protest  against 
the  whole  thing,  and  if  the  Senators  will  read  this  pamphlet  carefully 
and  accept  my  statement  that  all  the  historical  facts  up  to  the  time 
that  I  left,  in  October,  1914,  are  true,  they  will  be  convinced  that  such 
a  protest  ought  to  be  made. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  will  put  the  pamphlet  in  the  record, 
and  also  the  copy  of  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes. 

(The  pamphlet  referred  to,  containing  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  is 
herewith  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows: 

The  New  Strangling  op  Persia— Great  Britain's  Promises  and  Their  Ful- 
fillment— ^A  Hundred  Years  Oppression. 

The  inspiring  words  of  President  Wilson  at  the  crisis  of  the  Great  War  found  lodg- 
ment in  the  public  conscience  of  the  worid,  quickened  the  pulse  of  nations  long 
subject  to  oppression,  and  opened  wide  the  door  of  hope  to  peoples  who  till  then  were 

in  despair.  .  ,     ,. ,      ^   ■•    i     'xi.  x         w.««^ 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  words  were  spoken  which  did  not  deal  with  t^porary 
expedients  or  with  an  adjustment  of  the  issues  of  the  war  in  the  interests  of  the  strong 
4md  at  the  expense  of  the  weak. 
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Then,  it  was  sought  to  lay  the  founaiitionB  of  a  peace  which  would  not  be  merely 
the  reeetablifihrnent  of  an  artificial  equilibrium  among  the  powers,  but  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  true  accord  founded  upon  jiistice  and  right.  All  nations,  great  and  small, 
were  presumed  to  be  equals,  although  up  to  that  moment  such  equality  and  liberty 
were  unkoown  to  the  philosophy  of  international  politics. 

The  words  of  President  'Mlson  were  as  a  rainbow  consoling  humanity  in  its  hour  of 
travail,  pointing  to  a  path  flooded  with  the  light  of  hope  and  destined  to  lead  to  a 
new  era. 

After  a  vigil  of  50  years,  Alsace  and  Lorraine  have  been  reunited  to  France.  Italy, 
wdcomes  to  her  bosom  her  children  of  Italia  Irredenta.  Poland's  martyrdom  is  over 
and  her  independence  a  fact.  The  Jugo-Slavs  are  gathered  to  their  mother  Serbia, 
Bohemia  has  finally  heard  the  tocsin  ring  out  the  hour  of  her  deliverance. 

But  Persia,  of  glorious  history,  and  the  Persians,  the  outposts  of  civilization,  who 
have  been  the  prey  of  two  great  powers  for  a  century  and  whose  progress  has  been 
arrested  by  external  forces,  find  themselves  laboring  under  a  new  foreign  oppression. 
When  they  wished  to  adopt  the  European  methods  in  their  economic  ana  political 
systems,  they  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  powers  who  only  thought  of  weaken- 
ing them  and  suppressing  their  independence.  Notwithstanding  that  promises  have 
b^n  solemnly  made  to  respect  Persia's  independence  and  territorial  inte^ty,  these 
promises  have  not  been  observed,  and  the  violation  of  her  sovereignty  should  give 
an  unquestioned  right  to  Persians  to  lay  their  claims  before  the  peace  conference  and 
the  lea^e  of  nations,  especially  before  the  liberal  peoples  of  the  world,  and  above  all 
the  Umted  States  of  America,  whose  President  has  opened  the  door  of  hope  to  all 
nations. 

By  a  new  treaty  with  the  British  Grovemment  Persia  has  been  sold  to  Great  Britain. 
It  is  necessary  that  it  be  known  that  in  the  year  1906,  as  the  result  of  a  revolution, 
Persia  acquired  a  constitution.  Her  new  status  was  recognized  by  all  the  powers, 
after  the  fundamental  law  was  ratified  by  the  nation  and  proclaimed  by  the  Shah 
(Mos^ffarod-din). 

In  that  constitution  it  is  written  (a)  the  King  shall  not  interfere  with  the  govern-, 
mental  functions.  (&)  The  Government  shall  consist  of  a  prime  minister,  selected 
by  the  King,  presented  to  and  confirmed  by  the  Parliament,  and  then  the  jaime 
minister  is  to  form  his  cabinet,  (c)  No  treaty  shall  be  made  nor  a  concession  given, 
nor  an^  national  property  transferred  except  after  ratification  and  approval  by  a  ma- 
jority in  Parliament,  save  only  when  secret  treaties  are  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
the  country,  (d)  The  Kin^  before  being  crowned,  on  coronation  day,  and  before 
ascending  the  throne,  shall  app^  before  Parliament  and  make  an  oath  that  he  will 
do  nothing  contrary  to  the  constitution  or  the  interests  of  the  coimtry.  The  present  * 
Shah,  who  is  23  years  of  age,  at  the  age  of  18  took  such  an  oath  and  was  given  the  crown. 

Articles  16,  22,  24,  25,  39,  and  44  of  the  fundamental  law  are  as  follows: 

Art.  16.  In  general,  all  laws  necessary  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Government  and 
Kingdom  and  the  regulation  of  State  affairs  and  for  the  constitution  of  ministries 
must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Nations^  Assembly  (Parliament). 

Art.  22.  Whenever  a  part  of  the  revenue  or  property  of  the  Government  or  State 
is  to  be  sold,  or  a  change  of  frontier  or  border  becomes  necessary,  it  will  be  done  with 
the  approval  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Art.  24.  Treaties,  conventions,  the  granting  of  concessions,  or  monopolies,  either 
commercial,  industrial,  or  ainlcultural,  whether  the  other  party  be  a  native  or  a  for- 
eigner, can  only  be  done  wim  the  approviJ  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Treaties  which  may  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  and  Nation  to  keep  secret 
are  excepted. 

Art.  2o.  All  loans  to  the  Government  of  any  nature  whatsoever,  whether  internal 
or  foreign,  will  be  made  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Art.  39.  No  sovereign  can  ascend  the  tnrone  unless,  before  coronation,  he  appears 
before  the  National  Araembly,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  the  Senate  and  the  cabinet  of  ministers  swears  the  following  oath; 

'*  I  take  the  Lord  most  High  to  witness  and  I  swear  by  the  Holy  Word  of  God  and  by 
all  that  is  sacred  before  Goof,  that  I  will  devote  all  my  energy  to  preserving  the  inde- 
pendence of  Persia,  guarding  and  protecting  the  limits  of  the  realm  and  the  ri^ts  of 
the  people.  I  will  be  the  guardian  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  constitution  oC 
Persia  and  will  rule  in  accordance  with  it  and  the  laws  which  have  been  decreed,"  etc. 

Art.  44.  The  sovereign  is  absolved  from  all  responsibility. 

The  British  Government  has  concluded  a  treaty  at  a  moment  when  there  is  no 
Parliament  to  ratify,  and  with  a  cabinet  which  is  a  creature  brought  into  being  as  a 
result  of  pressure  by  the  British  Government,  and  which  has  not  been  presented  to 
the  Parliament  by  a  young  Shah,  who  has  constantly  been  threatened  with  dethrone- 
ment if  he  fails  to  support  British  projects  and  who  has  no  legal  right  or  power  to  sign 
the  treaty  without  the  approval  of  Parliament. 
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There  is  no  doubt  concerning  the  illegality  and  invalidity  of  the  treaty,  and  the 
irorld  should  iudge  whether  the  British  Govemnient,  by  r^iaon  alone  of* its  might, 
abould  compel  the  execution  of  this  spurious  instrument  while  the  peace  conference 
.is  sitting  and  while  a  league  of  nations  is  being  formed  to  prevent  tne  commission  of 
«uch  wrongs  to  weaker  nations  as  Great  Britain  is  guilty  of  in  this  indefensible  Pftcf. 

It  is  said  that  the  British  are  going  to  advance  $10,000,000  for  this  treaty.  Is  it 
not  strange  that  she  wants  to  purchase  a  coimtry  three  times  as  big  as  France  in  such 
an  illegal  way  and  for  really  nothing?  Because  whatever  she  arranges  to  pay  to  the 
Peiflian  Government  is  to  be  paid  in  bank  notes,  while  the  concession  of  the  bank 
notes  has  been  given  to  the  English  bank  called  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,  and  there 
is  not  at  all  any  actual  control  on  publishing  the  bank  notes.  It  is  to  be  said  the  pay- 
ment of  millions  mean^  the  delivery  of  some  pieces  of  paner.  In  the  English  Parlia- 
ment it  has  been  said  that  the  British  Government  will  respect  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  Persia  and  again  that  this  treaty  will  be  proposed  to  the  peace 
conference. 

Res^rti^  the  integrity  and  independence,  which  always  has  been  promised  by 
the  British  uqvemment,  some  details  will  be  mentioned,  as  follows,  to  prove  the  relia- 
bilitv  or  the  contrary  of  such  promises.  But  is  it  not  wonderful  to  have  it  said  in  the 
British  Parliament  that  probably — even  probably — ^will  be  submitted  to  the  peace 
conference  such  a  shameful,  illegal  treaty? 

On  the  3l8t  of  August.  1907,  when  a  treaty  was  made  between  Russia  and  England 
for  the  arrangement  of  three  zones  in  Persia,  which  raised  great  commotion,  in  order 
to  silence  the  Persians  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  the  Britisn  minister  in  Tehattn,  wrote 
an  official  letter  to  the  Persian  Government  containing  the  following  lines:  "Neither 
of  the  two  Governments  who  have  signed  the  treaty  wants  anything  from  Persia,  and 
this  treatv  does  not  harm  or  mean  any  loss  either  to  Persia  or  any  other  powers,  because 
this  is  only  an  agreement  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  that  hereafter  neither  of 
the  two  shall  take  any  step  against  the  other.  So  Persia  is  quite  free  and  able  to  use 
all  her  energies  for  the  welfare  of  herself,  and  if  there  was  any  prohibition  for  develop- 
ment of  the  country  before,  hereafter  there  would  be  no  prohibition.  The  ipdepend- 
enco  and  intesrity  of  Persia  is  respected.**  This  letter  was  handed  to  the  Persian 
Government  on  September  4,  1907,  while  in  the  introduction  of  the  said  treaty  of 
1907  is  written  also,  in  effect,  as  follows:  "  As  both  Great  Britain  and  Russia  have  been 
and  are  respecting  and  not  touching  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Persia" — 
now  let  us  see  how  the  tnithfulness  of  their  promises  has  been  manifested. 

On  June  23,  1908,  they  were  quietly  supporting  Mohamad  Ali  Shah  when  by  his 
orders  the  parliament  was  bombarded  by  the  Russian  officer  Col.  Liakhoff,  and  a 
number  of  liberals  and  deputies  were  killed,  captured,  and  banged.  The  nation 
once  more  started  a  revolution  and  dethroned  the  said  traitor  shah  on  July  16,  1909. 

When  the  Persian  Parliament  approved  that  all  the  advisers  for  the  finance  depart- 
ment ought  to  be  employed  from  America,  and  fortunately  the  honest  and  strong 
American  Mr.  W.  Morgan  Shuster,  as  a  private  American  citizen  not  representing  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  was  appointed  as  treasurer  general,  and  with  his 
American  colleagues  commenced  the  development  of  the  finance,  and  a  sum  of  money 
was  l3ang  in  the  treasury,  in  violation  of  the  signed  documents  concerning  his  abdica- 
tion they  caused  the  dethroned  king  to  attack  Persia.  Although  before  the  national 
forces  he  was  not  successful,  yet  one  result  was  arrived  at — that  was  to  empty  once 
more  the  treasury.  But  still  this  was  not  sufficient,  and  on  the  29th  of  November, 
1911,  the  following  ultimatum  was  sent  by  the  Russian  Government  to  the  Persian 
Government  (approved  by  the  British  Government),  giving  only  48  hours  for  the 
r^pi/: 

Article  1.  Mr.  W.  Morgan  Shuster  must  be  dismissed  from  the  Persian  service. 

Art.  2.  Persian  Government  must  not  hereafter  employ  advisers  from  other  foreign 
countries,  but  by  permission  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 

Art.  3.  Persia  must  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  Russian  military  who  had  been  sent 
to  Persia  accompanying  this  ultimatum. 

As  the  parliament  rejected  the  ultimatum  unanimously,  the  Government  was 
pressed  by  the  two  neighbors  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  and  did  so,  and  the  ultimatum 
was  accepted  without  the  action  by  the  Mejless,  of  all  which  Mr.  Shuster  has  written 
fully  in  his  book  called  "The  Strangling  of  Persia." 

At  the  same  time  Russians  be^n  to  seize  and  hang  many  libera! s  of  high  class  and 
head  priests  and  tear  their  bodies.  Prof.  Edward  Browne,  the  oriental  professor  of 
Cambridge  Universitv,  proves  all  their  savageness  in  his  illustrated  book.  Still  this 
was  not  sufficient,  and  the  Mohamedan's  most  sacred  place  in  Khorasan  was  bombarded 
by  Russian  troops.  From  the  one  side  thousands  of  Russian  troops  were  scattered 
through  Persia  and  from  the  other  side  the  British  Government  began,  from  the  yeai 
1909,  to  send  400  Indian  troops,  and  Hy  and  by  added  others  until  the  spring  of  1913, 
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when  the  Britiflh  sent  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  Indian  troops  to  the  important  port 
of  Persia,  Bushire,  on  the  shore  of  Persian  Gulf;  and  during  the  war  in  Emrope  the 
British  occupied  the  said  port,  which  caused  a  great  conunotion  in  Persia  against 
Great  Britain,  so  that  on  the  way  from  Shiraz  to  Bushire  the  British  ccmdsiu  was 
arrested  by  the  national  volunteers,  and  they  were  obliged  to  return  the  port  to  Per* 
sian  hands  to  obtain  the  consul's  release. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1914.  Sir  Walter  Townley,  the  British  ministo*  in  Teheimn^ 
writes  a  circular.  No.  2,  to  all  the  British  consuls  in  Persia  as  follows: 

*'  It  is  thought  that  at  present  in  London  and  St.  Petersburg  they  are  trying  Xa 
n?ake  a  fimdamental  review  of  the  treaty  of  1907  about  Persia  to  make  it  much 
stronger." 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1915.  Mr.  Marling,  the  British  minister  in  Teheran,  writes  to  the 
British  consul  in  Shiraz,  Maj.  O'Connor,  as  follows: 

'^We  know  well  that  the  governor  of  Shiraz  (Mokhberossalteneh,  a  well-known 
patriot)  ought  to  be  dismissed  and  since  the  day  of  my  arrival  I  have  been  trying 
for  it." 

On  February  9, 1915,  Sir  Valentine  Chirol,  the  adviser  of  the  Viceroy  of  India,  wha 
had  been  traveling  with  the  Viceroy  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  on  bcMurd  of  the  sh^ 
writes  a  letter  to  Maj.  O'Connor,  the  British  consul  of  Shiraz,  as  follows: 

''After  a  long  journey,  here  I  am  in  the  port  of  Bushire,  deep  in  thought,  and  from 
the  top  of  the  hills  I  am  looking  toward  3rou,  and  unfortunately  see  you  sitting  alone, 
sunken  in  thought  and  expecting  an  angel  from  Heaven  to  make  clear  the  destiny  of 
Persia  and  that  of  some  more  powerful  countries;  but  how  can  a  man  ^1  to  regret  that 
a  very  rapid  and  more  practical  cooperating  step  is  not  taken  to  reveal  the  secrets  of 
the  said  oestiny  as  soon  as  possible.  Although  I  was  not  thinking  11  years  ago,  when 
I  was  in  this  port,  accompanying  Lord  Cimson,  the  former  Vic^y  of  India,  that  I 
should  be  back  so  soon,  my  real  reason  is  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  project  con- 
ceived by  Lord  Curzon  and  the  making  more  practical  his  plan  about  the  above  said 
destiny,  i.  e.,  to  get  closer  and  nearer  to  the  destiny  I  refer  to." 

In  Ap{il,  1915,  just  on  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Marling,  the  British  minister  in 
Teheran,  at  once,  without  waiting  for  official  ceremonies  of  introduction,  he  visited 
the  young  Shah  and  pressed  on  him  that  Moshirod-dowleh,  the  patriot  prime  minister, 
and  his  cabinet  members  ought  to  be  dismissed  and,  as  Moshirod-dowleh  is  quite  a 
self-respecting  gentleman,  he  at  once  resigned  and  his  forced  resignation  has  led  to 
all  the  misfortunes  of  Persia  up  to  the  present. 

About  28  months  ago  when  Sepahsalar,  the  former  Sepahdar,  was  prime  minist^, 
the  two  aforesaid  truUiful  Governments  got  a  signature  trom  him  that  a  mixed  com- 
mittee containing  five  members,  one  English,  one  Russian,  one  Belgian  (the  Belgian 
Suite  in  favor  of  them),  and  two  Persians  (but  these  two  must  be  chosen  to  suit  the 
Russian  and  British].  This  committee  to  have  full  control  over  the  finances  of  Persia 
the  military,  the  religious  and  other  endowments,  etc.,  having  full  authority.  And 
accordingly,  that  committee  was  formed  and,  as  Russian  armies  were  quite  cloee  to 
the  capital,  nobody  dared  to  breathe;  but  this  control  did  not  last  more  than  six 
months,  the  length  of  time  of  Sepahsalar's  cabinet.  Again  the  Persian  nation  breathed ; 
he  was  dismissed  and  the  arrsmgement  was  broken  up. 

About  e^ht  months  ago.  Sir  Percy  Cox,  the  British  minist^  at  Teheran,  went  to 
the  young  Shah  and  told  him  that  the  Shah  must  not  interiere  for  the  change  of  the 
present  cabinet,  and  whenever  he  wants  to  interfere,  it  is  better  to  find  out  first  the 
opinion  of  the  British  Government. 

About  four  months  ago,  in  spite  of  the  law,  article  12,  as  follows: 

"Art.  12.  No  person  will,  oy  any  excuse  whatever,  have  the  right  to  proceed 
against  any  member  of  the  assembly.  Should  by  chance  one  of  the  members  be  guilty 
of  a  public  offense  or  crime,  and  should  he  be  caught  in  the  act  of  committini^  the 
offense,  the  carrying  out  of  punishment  must  still  be  with  the  knowledge  of  the  aoocm- 
bly,"  a  note  was  sent  from  the  British  L^ation  of  Teheran  to  the  present  cabinet, 
ordering  them  to  exile  four  ver>'  well-known  patriots  of  high  class,  two  of  them, 
Mostomfiol-Mamelek  and  Samsamos-Sidteneh,  many  times  each  of  them  prime  min- 
ister and  at  present  deputies,  and  two  others,  Mokhberos-Salteneh,  many  times  minis- 
ter and  at  present  a  deputy,  and  Mostesharod-Dowleh,  many  times  minister  and 
ex-president  of  the  Parliament,  but  this  was  stopped  by  the  voice  of  the  public  and 
fortunately  they  were  not  exiled. 

Letters  and  telegrams  even  from  the  capital  of  the  nearest  province,  Kazvin,  72 
miles  from  Teheran,  when  sent  to  Tehfe*3n  are  censored  by  the  British. 

There  are  four  to  five  thousand  British  troops  in  South  Persia,  in  the  name  of  South 
Persian  Rifles,  more  than  5,000  in  Ka/A-in  and  Reeht,  a  great  number  in  Azarbaijan 
and  Khorasan  in  the  north;  also  the  same  in  Hamadan,  Kurdistan,  and  Kermanshah^ 
in  the  west. 

If  some  one  wants  to  explain  everj-thing  about  all  their  oppressions  and  tyranny, 
he  needs  hundreds  of  pages  to  do  so. 
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Yee,  they  have  fully  respected  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Persia,  and  the 
new  treaty  was  for  that  purpose.  Persia  has  sent  a  deleciation  of  patriot  members  for 
the  peace  conference  to  Pans  to  make  Persia  free  from  all  the  past  heavy  loads.  The 
result  is  the  heaviset  bmtien  of  all — the  new  treskty.  Making  a  treaty  requires  two 
sides,  while  this  treaty  has  been  confirmed  only  by  one  side,  because  the  other  side 
is  the  Persian  Parliament^  which  is  not  in  session  at  present. 

At  the  time  of  the  armistice  the  Allies  said  that  tney  would  not  couA'erse  a  single 
word  with  a  military  German  Government,  but  would  arrange  with  a  National  Govern- 
ment, and  as  a  consequence  many  changes  were  made  in  Germany. 

Are  now  the  peace  conference,  the  league  of  nations,  the  American  Republic,  which 
has  claimed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  weak  and  is  one  of  the  Allies,  ready  to  be  in 
ixvoT  of  such  a  one-sided,  illegal  tieaty,  while  the  present  condition  of  Persia  is  as 
described  above,  and  Persians  are  suirounded  and  choked,  and  have  not  any  way 
freely  to  proclaim  what  is  in  their  hearts — to  protest  and  complain  against  this  treaty? 

Every  individual  Persian  patriot,  with  the  British  hands  pressing  the  throat  and 
with  bulging  eyes,  is  looking  toward  the  shore  for  safety,  toward  the  results  of  all  the 
brilliant  words  of  the  United  States*  President,  i.  e.,  toward  the  Americans,  for  help 
and  rescue.  Persians  do  not  want  anything  new  and  extra  which  might  seem  difficmt 
to  the  American  Nation  and  other  true,  liberal  nations:  but  they  want  whatever  they 
have  had  before  and  have  now  to  remain  to  themselves  and  to  have  their  independence 
and  integrity  and  rights  presen'ed  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

If  these  true  and  plain  rights  seem  difficult  to  be  protected^  what  hope  remains  for 
good  results  from  the  brilliant  words  spoken  to  prohibit  for  the  future  the  blood  spilling 
and  the  filling  up  once  more  the  fields  with  human  corpses? 

The  decision  to  be  made  is  laid  before  the  tribunal  or  humanity. 

Persian  National  Association  of  America, 
S.  Hassbtn  Khan,  President ^ 
MoHAMED  Amebn,  Secretary^ 

1806  New  Hampshire  Avenut,  Washingtony  D.  C. 
August  29, 1919. 

I.   appendix — THE  NEW  TREATY — SO  CALLED. 

In  virtue  of  the  close  ties  of  friendship  which  have  existed  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments in  the  past,  and  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  in  the  essential  and  mutual  interest 
of  both  in  the  future  that  these  ties  should  be  cemented  and  that  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  Persia  should  be  promoted  to  the  utmost. 

It  is  hereby  a^eed  between  the  Persian  Government  on  the  one  hand  and  His  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  minister  acting  on  behalf  of  his  Government  on  the  other  hand  as  follows: 

1.  The  British  Government  reiterates  in  the  most  categorical  manner  the  under- 
takings which  they  have  repeatedly  given  in  the  past  to  respect  absolutely  the  inde- 
pendence and  int^iprity  of  Persia. 

2.  The  British  Government  will  supply,  at  the  cost  of  the  Persian  Government,  the 
services  of  whatever  expert  advisers  may,  after  a  consultation  between  the  two 
Governments,  be  considered  necessarv  for  the  several  departments  of  the  Persian 
administration.  These  advisers  shall  be  engaged  on  contracts  and  endowed  with 
adec^uate  powers,  the  nature  of  which  shall  be  a  matter  of  agreement  beti^een  the 
Persian  Grovemment  and  the  advisers. 

3.  The  British  Government  will  supply,  at  the  cost  of  the  Persian  Government, 
such  officers  and  such  munitions  and  ec[uipment  of  modem  type  as  may  be  adnidged 
necessary  by  a  joint  commission  of  militaiy  experts,  British  and  Persian,  which  shall 
be  assembled  forthwith  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  needs  of  Persia  in  respect 
to  the  formation  of  the  uniform  force  which  the  Persian  Government  purposes  to  create 
for  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  order  in  the  country  and  its  frontiers. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  financiering  the  reforms  indicated  in  clauses  2  and  3  of  this 
agreement  the  British  Government  offers  to  provide  or  arrange  a  substantial  loan  for 
the  Government  of  Persia  for  which  adequate  security  shall  be  sought  by  the  two 
Governments  in  consultation^  in  the  revenues  of  the  customs  or  other  sources  of  income 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Persian  Grovemment.  Pending  completion  of  negotiations 
for  such  a  loan  the  British  Government  will  supply  on  account  of  it  such  funds  as  may 
be  needed  for  initiating  the  salient  features  of  reforms. 

5.  The  British  Government,  fully  recognizing  the  urgent  need  which  exists  for  the 
improvement  of  communications  in  Persia,  both  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  trade 
and  the  prevention  of  famine,  is  required  (?)  to  cooperate  with  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment for  the  encouragement  of  Anglo-Persian  forms  of  transport,  subject  always  to 
the  examination  of  the  problem  by  exj>erts  and  to  agreement  between  the  two  Govern- 
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merits  as  to  the  p«jrticular  projects  which,  may  be  most  necessary,  piacti'^ble,  and 
profitable. 

6.  The  two  Governments  agree  to  the  appointment  forthwith  of  a  joint  committee 
of  experts  for  the  examination  and  revision  of  the  existing  customs  tarifi  with  a  view 
to  its  reconstruction  on  a  basis  calculated  to  accord  with  the  Intimate  interests  of  the 
country  and  to  promote  its  prosperity. 

(Signatures.) 

August  9, 1919. 

(By  direction  of  the  chairman,  the  following  statement  in  the  case 
of  Lithuania  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

Statembnt  of  B.  F.  Mastauskas,  Washinqton,  D.  C. 
organization  of  thb  lithuanian  government. 

Lithuania  was  occupied  by  the  German  army  in  1915,  and  since  Germany  considered 
it  part  of  Russia,  she  subjected  the  inhabitants  of  Lithuania  to  all  of  the  hardedlupa 
that  are  imposed  upon  any  teHtory  by  a  military  invasion.  In  spite  of  this,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  writing  oi  letters  from  one  town  to  another  was  pronibited, 
tne  Lithuanians  managed  to  have  a  national  convention  in  Yilna  in  1917.  Ov^ 
200  delegates  were  present,  and  this  body  resolved  to  be  independent,  and  elected 
20  men  who  were  to  lay  the  plans  and  organize  a  provisional  government. 

The  German  military  authorities  felt  tnat  this  body  of  20  men  would  not  have  the 
courage  to  do  anything  definite.  One  of  their  first  acts  was  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence before  the  world.  This  one  act  so  startled  the  Germans,  because  they  had 
planned  to  colonize  Lithuania  with  Grermans  and  annex  her,  along  with  Poland,  that 
they  immediately  ordered  that  this  council  be  dissolved.  The  taryba,  or  council, 
continued  its  existence  by  holdii^  meetings  in  secret  and  issued  words  of  encoura^ 
ment  to  the  Lithuanian  people.  Several  of  its  members  were  lodged  in  jail,  and  mx. 
Elimas,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Lithuanian  Commission  to  the  peace  conference, 
was  kept  in  jail  for  a  period  of  three  montJis  because  they  suspected  that  he  attended 
a  meetmg  of  the  Lithuanian  council. 

In  spite  of  the  watchfulness  of  the  Geimans,  the  council  maintained  its  organization 
and  also  held  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Lithuanians  who  knew  of  its  existence, 
and  who  gave  it  financial  and  moral  aid  until  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Then  another  convention  was  immediatelv  called  and  the  coimcil  was  enluged  to 
40  members.  The  enlarging  was  done  for  tne  purpose  of  taking  in  all  parties  and 
representing  racial  minorities,  i.  e.,  Jews  and  white  Russians. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  body  was  the  declaration  that  Lithuania  will  undertake 
to  pay  its  proportionate  share  of  the  national  debt  which  Russia  contracted  prior  to 
the  war. 

The  enlarged  council,  too,  experienced  its  difficulties  because  the  peace  conference 
in  Palis  permitted  the  German  army  of  occupation,  numbering  around  50,000  men,  to 
remain  in  Lithuania,  and  this  army  interfered  with  the  development  and  influence 
and  organization  of  the  council . 

The  council  howev^'*,  elected  Mr.  A.  Smetona  as  the  President  of  Lithuania,  who 
chose  the  premier.  The  premier  chose  his  cabinet,  filling  all  of  the  necessary  port- 
folios, and  these  are  functioning. 

The  minister  of  justice  has  organized  a  complete  judiciary  system  for  Lithuania. 
Justice  is  being  meted  out  in  the  smallest  hamlets  as  well  as  the  largest  cities. 

The  minister  of  finance  has  arranged  a  national  internal  loan  of  30,000,030  auksino, 
equal  to  7,500,000  dollars. 

The  minister  of  posts  and  of  (lommuni cations  has  taken  over  all  telephone,  telegraph 
and  railroad  lines,  and  has  reestablished  the  postal  system.  (Lithuanians  of  Amencan 
descent  have  latelv  written  letters  from  America  and  have  received  replies,  thereby 
showing  that  an  efficient  public  service  has  been  organized.) 

The  minister  of  education  has  organized  and  opened  schools  through  the  entire 
country  under  the  control  of  the  Lithuanian  Government. 

The  minister  of  war  has  organized  and  partially  equipped  an  army  of  about  20.000 
men  who  are  conducting  active  warfare,  and  they  have  driven  out  the  Bolsheviks 
from  within  Lithuanian  boundaries.  When  he  made  a  call  for  volunteers  ovot  100,000 
men  responded,  but  only  one-fifth  could  be  accepted  because  Lithuania  did  not  have 
the  necessary  equipment  to  put  all  of  her  sons  in  the  field  aganist  the  Bolshevik 
invaders. 
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The  minister  of  toreifa  afiEain  has  a  complete  and  efficient  oiganization.  Before 
aaeiimmg  the  re8i>onaibility  of  chairman  of  the  commiasion  to  the  peace  conference, 
he  sent  special  envoys  to  Sweden,  Finland,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Csechoelovakia. 
and  England,  and  he  has  been  assured  of  s^pathy  with  Lithuania's  future  by  all  of 
these  nations,  some  of  whom  have  sent  aid  to  Lithuania.  These  countries  await, 
before  final  recognition  of  Lithuania,  the  action  of  ^e  United  States,  the  country 
which  numbers  amcmjg;  its  citizens  1,(XX),000  Lithuanians. 

The  racial  minorities  are  represented  in  this  ministry  which  includes  Jews  and 
White  Russians,  showing  that  Lithuania  is  the  same  to-day  as  she  was  in  the  past, 
giving  complete  religious  and  political  liberty  to  every  race. 

lauTAmy  situation. 

Gen.  Zukauskas,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Lithuanian  Army,  is  a  soldier  of 
lifelong  exp>erience.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Bussian  Military  Academy  and  has  had 
•experience  in  the  RussoJapanese  War  and  also  in  the  recent  war.  He  fou{;:ht  against 
Germany  as  a  Russian  officer.  When  he  assumed  command  of  the  Lithuanian  armies, 
Bolsheviks  occupied  almost  half  of  lithuania.  By  his  military  leadership  and  knowl- 
edge he  has  driven  the  Bolsheviks  out  of  Lithuania,  and  lately  he  was  faced  with  the 
problem  of  opposing  Polish  invasion  and  was  compelled  to  withdraw  some  of  his  troops 
to  combat  that  invasion. 

Bolshevism  can  not  possibly  live  in  Lithuania  because  the  principal  occimaticm 
of  the  country  is  farming,  and  the  land  is  owned  mostly  by  small  land  owners  and  home 
owners  in  the  cities. 

The  original  invasion  of  the  Bolsheviki  aroused  national  bitterness  and  also  the 
nation's  anior  to  def^id  what  is  her  own,  and  she  has  succeeded  in  so  doing.  Whether 
or  not  they  will  be  able  to  maintain  their  present  hard-won  territory  against  a  great 
Bolshevik  offensive  is  a  question.  Probably  not,  and  imless  aid  is  given  Lithuania 
in  the  form  of  military  eqtdpmeni;  and  supplies,  then  the  world  might  witness  a  very 
sad  sight,  indeed,  the  overwhelming  of  the  Lithuanian  nation  by  the  Russian  Bolshe- 
vik, leaving  no  barrier  between  Russia  and  Germany. 

The  peace  conference,  without  considering  the  opinions  of  the  Lithuanian  com- 
mission to  the  peace  conference,  established  a  temporary  line  of  demarcation  between 
Poland  and  Lithuania.  Lithuanians  were  not  heard  on  this  question,  but  they 
agreed  to  respect  this  line,  although  it  is  unjust  and  injurious  and  in  violation  of  the 
ethnographic  line.    But  the  Poles  violated  even  this  une. 

OBBHAN  OCCUPATIOK* 

Germany  has  been  ordered  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Lithuaniaj  but  she  is  going 
reluctantly,  and  she  still  wants  and  will  try  to  control  Lithuania,  in  order  that  she 
may  have  an  eastern  door  to  Russia.  So,  because  of  the  geographic  position  of  Lith- 
uania, her  territory  is  desired,  and  three  countries,  Germany — Poland,  and  Russia- 
are  attempting  to  wrest  it  from  her. 

REQUBOT  VOB  IMTEODUCTION  OF  RBSOLUTION  RBCOQinnNO  LITHUANIAN  OOVBRNMBNT* 

Ctotlemen,  we  will  give  you  a  memorandum  which  clearly  presents  Lithuania's  case, 
why  her  independence  diould  be  reccmdzed,  and  why  she  should  receive  aid  and 
assistance  from  outside  sources,  especially  from  the  United  States,  not  in  man  power, 
but  in  food,  clothing,  medical,  and  mihtary  supplies,  for  which  she  can  offer  good 
security.  She  has  men  enough,  who  have  tested  and  have  seen  what  actual  Bolshe- 
vism means. 

A  Senate  resolution,  which  makes  known  our  desires  with  respect  to  recognition, 
wiU  be  shortly  submitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
with  a  request  for  its  introduction  and  a  prayer  for  its  adoption. 

We  know  that  the  recognition  of  a  foreign  government  is  a  function  of  the  executive 
and  not  of  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Government,  but  we  believe  that  the  mcml 
effect  of  such  a  resolution  would  be  enormous  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the 
European  areas  concerned,  where  we  believe  it  would  immediately  greatly  lessen 
bloodshed  and  destruction  of  property. 
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Statement  of  Rev.  John  J.  Jakaitis,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Lithuania's  relations  with  Poland. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee:  The  declaration  of  the  United  States 
through  its  supreme  executive  for  the  self-determination  of  small  nations,  was  particu- 
larly welcomed  by  the  nations  immediately  affected.  Lithuania,  which  since  1795 
had  suffered  under  the  foreign  yoke  of  Germany  and  Russia,  was  one  of  those  nations. 
Lithuania,  geographically  located  between  Russia,  Germany,  and  Poland,  each  one 
of  which  was  making  all  efforts  to  absorb  her,  naturally  had  to  look  to  the  outside  world 
for  assistance. 

It  is  very  hard  to  understand,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  new  Poland  set  herself  agaanst 
the  independence  of  Lithuania  and  made  herself  one  of  Lithuania's  chief  enemies. 
The  imperialistic  ideas  of  Germany,  crushed  by  the  mighty  sword  of  America  and  her 
allies,  were  adopted  by  Poland. 

Poland's  aspirations  to  annex  Lithuania  were  not  approved  by  the  peace  conference, 
yet  Poland  did  not  renounce  her  intentions  to  absorb  Lithuania.  It  is  true  that  the 
peace  conference  has  set  a  temporary  boundary  between  Poland  and  Litiiuania,  but 
It  is  also  true  that  the  Lithuania  peace  delegation  at  Paris  was  not  consulted  and  natur- 
ally the  temporary  boundary  lines  were  set  with  great  injustice  to  Litibuania. 

But  PoLand  went  even  further  in  her  plans  of  exploitation  of  Lithuania.  The  Poles, 
taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Lithuanian  troops  are  engaged  on  the 
northeast  frontier  against  the  Bolshevists,  have  moved  into  tlie  southwest  of  Lithuania 
and  penetrated  beyond  the  demarcation  line  laid  down  by  the  supreme  council  of 
the  Allies  as  a  provisional  boundary. 

They  still  continue  to  hold  towns  beyond  this  line  in  defiance  of  the  peace  confei^ 
ence. 

The  Lithuanian  dele^tion  at  Paris  made  strong  protests  to  the  supreme  council 
against  the  Polish  invasion  of  Lithuania. 

Due  to  the  continuous  Lithuanian  protests  and  appeals,  July  10,  1919,  the  Poles 
were  ordered  by  Gen.  Foch  to  withdraw  from  Lithuania.  Jidy  13,  1919,  the  Polifi^ 
Army  crossed  the  line  of  demarcation  and  continued  its  a^eesionsbyinvadin^laiirar 
territory,  looting  everything  of  value  and  deporting  prominent  Lithuanian  nationw. 

A  new  line  of  demarcation  was  established.  The  Polish  Army  crossed  this  line 
and  penetrated  more  than  50  kilometers  into  Lithuania,  so  the  line  of  demarcataon 
once  more  was  moved  deeper  into  Tithuania  by  the  peace  conference  to  accommodate 
the  advancing  invaders. 

It  is  with  great  pain  that  the  Lithuanians  have  witnessed  the  Polish  contiibution 
to  the  cause  of  the  Bolsheviki  by  invading  Lithuanian  territory.  It  is  still  fn-eater 
pain  to  see  that  &Uied  officers  accompanied  the  Polish  invaders. 

It  is  not  the  interests  of  Lithuania  alone  that  prompt  us  to  call  attention  to  Polish 
aggressions,  but  the  interests  of  American  and  European  civilization  as  well. 

Lithuania  is  conducting  two  wars,  one  against  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  other  against 
Poland. 

The  small  but  valiant  army  of  Lithuania  was  very  successful  in  her  war  with  the 
Russian  Bolsheviki.  Near  Koshedary  they  won  a  decisive  battle  from  the  Bolsheviki 
and  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  capital  city  of  Lithuania — ^Vilna. 

Hut  while  the  Lithuanian  general  war  staff  was  completing  plans  for  the  reoccupa- 
tion  of  Yilna,  the  unexpected  happened;  the  Bolsheviki  turned  Yilna  over  to  the 
Poles. 

From  different  sources  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  a  secret  agreement  between 
VcAand  and  the  Russian  Bolsheviki.  Under  this  treaty  the  Poles  are  to  destroy  the 
Western  Ukrainian  Republic  and  receive  as  the  price  Cholm^  Podlachia,  all  Eaatem 
(}fljicia.  Western  Volhynia,  and  parts  of  White  Russia,  and  Lithuania,  rolish  re|m- 
sentatives,  headed  by  Mr.  Venekowski,  at  Moscow,  are  in  constant  commimicattao 
with  Warsaw.  The  Poles,  under  this  agreement,  are  not  to  press  the  Bolaherviki 
actively,  and  no  part  of  Haller's  army  was  sent  against  the  Bolsheviki.  On  the 
other  hand,  Listovski's  army  was  withdrawn  and  sent  asainst  the  Ukrainians. 

The  sources  of  the  report  of  the  Russian  Bolsheviki-Poland  pact  are: 

[a)  The  official  organ  of  the  Bolsheviki,  Isviestia. 

6)  *  'Golos  RosBii^*  No.  104,  July  6,  1919. 

[c)  Mr.  Stepan  Baron,  Secretary  of  Ukrainian  National  Organizations,  in  bis  leport^ 

Jy3,1919. 

2  President  Smetona  of  Lithuania,  in  ?  letter  to  Prof.  Voldemar,  lithoanuyi 
jate  at  Paris.    (See  cable  to  New  York  Times,  July  30,  by  Selden.) 
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Nevertheless  Lithuania  will  fi^t  the  Bolsheviki  to  the  last  breath,  because  her 
interest  as  well  as  the  interest  of  numanity  demands  it.  But  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  that  young  republic,  dereUcted  by  the  Allies,  to  continue  two  wars  at  the  same 
time,  and  unless  the  indifference  of  the  Allies  be  turned  to  moral  support  by  immediate 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic,  and  unless  the  United 
States  and  the  Allies  extend  to  her  material  support  by  giving  substantial  equipment 
for  the  Lithuanian  Army,  then  we  shall  witness  the  extermination  of  an  old,  noble, 
idealistic  nation  under  the  heel  of  anarcbiatic  Russia  and  imperialistic  Poland. 
£urope  will  have  a  larger  Bo^ievist  field  to  deal  with  and  a  stronger  imperialistic 
nation  to  subdue  to  the  democracy  of  the  world. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Stanley  Kodis,  Sutte  1608, 105  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago, 

III. 

economic  gain  to  lithuania  and  to  the  world  (inclitdino  russia)  by  uthuanian 

independence. 

The  independence  of  Lithuania  will  benefit  the  world's  commerce  by  eliminating 
the  unnatural  tiuiff  system  the  object  of  which  was  to  develop  the  trade  of  centnd 
Russia  by  makinjg  tnmsportation  conditions  more  difficult  in  the  western  regions  of 
Russia,  viz,  Baltic  Provinces  along  the  Baltic  shore. 

The  independence  of  Lithuania  will  open  paw  markets  for  American  products: 
and  not  only  that,  but  through  Lithuania,  owing  to  iU  geographical  position,  markets 
of  weeiem  Russia,  Ukraine,  White  Russia,  etc.,  will  become  more  accessible  for 
American  commerce. 

The  independence  of  Lithusnia  will  not  injure  Russia  economically  or  commer- 
cially, as  in  the  past  Russia  did  not  use  the  rail  or  water  vrays  in  Lithuania  which  it 
could  have  afforaed  in  commercial  intercourse  with  the  westen  world. 

Now  Lithuania,  by  acquiring  and  improving  the  port  of  Memel,  will  open  up  the 
hinterland.  The  River  Niemen  can  be  utilized  not  only  by  Russia  to  the  east  of 
Lithuania,  but  also  by  the  nations  trading  with  Russia  and  w:'th  Lithuania,  giving  a 
much  shorter  and,  therefore,  rrore  economic  route,  eliminating  wasteful  double  hams. 
Moreover,  Uie  development  of  the  canal  system  begun  by  the  Germans  during  the 
occ'ipation,  in  expectation  of  annexing  Liwuania,  will  open  an  all-water  route  from 
Memel  clear  to  the  Black  Sea.  Russia,  for  political  purposes,  in  the  past  created 
centers  of  industry  and  commerce  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  oy  building  railways 
in  such  a  way  that  merchandise  had  to  be  shipped  first  to  Pither  one  of  them  before 
it  could  reach  its  final  destination.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  Memel  is  on  a 
line  almost  due  west  of  the  Kiel  Canal,  and  with  the  internationalization  of  this  water- 
way is  bound  to  become  a  ereat  distributing  point  for  XJkndnia  and  White  Russia  and 
the  southern  Provinces  of  west  Russia — ^but  onl}r  if  the  incentive  for  the  development 
of  Memel  is  given  by  recognizing  Lithuania's  independence.  Neither  Poland  nor 
Russip  will  ever  develop  thjp  port  which,  for  them,  is  in  foreign  territory. 

Under  foreign  oppression  Li^uania  would  not  have  the  possibility  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  all  of  its  natural  resources,  for  instance,  mineral  jMdnts,  sulphur  ana  other 
minerals,  for  some  of  which  this  coimtry  has  io  depend  on  Germany. 

RELATIONS  TO  BOLSHEVIKI. 

That  Lithuania  proved  a  very  unfertile  ground  for  Bolshevism  is  demonstrated  by 
the  &ct  that  the  Bolsheviki  were  unable  to  form  at  Vilna  a  Soviet  out  of  Lithuanians; 
and  tiiat  young  men  of  Lithuania  who  were  forced  into  the  Red  Army  dedbrted  it  at 
the  first  opportunitjr  in  order  to  join  the  Lithuanian  National  Army.  Further,  the 
invasion  of  Lithuania  by  Bolsheviki  aroused  the  greatest  resentment  against  them . 

The  true  spiritof  Lithuania  ib  exemplified  by  the  oattle  of  Zasliai,  where  Lithuaniane, 
although  surrounded  by  Bolsfieviki  forces  five  times  greater,  preferred  to  die  rather 
than  suirendor.  Such  a  spirit  exists  in  Lithuania  to  thi^  dav  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  receive  proper  aid  and  assistance  from  the  AUiee  at  a  time  when  it  was 
most  needed. 

Lithuania  does  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Russia,  whether  the 
latter  comes  imder  the  rule  of  Kolchak,  the  BohQieviki,  or  any  other  form  of  government 
but  the  fact  remains  that  Russia  is  the  mother  of  Bolshevism,  just  as  Germany  is  the 
Either  of  it. 

The  independence  of  Lithuania  moans  a  solid  and  dependable  wall  against  Bolshe- 
vism. 
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litimania  can  not  and  will  not  be  astiflfied  with  autonomy  promised  or 
Bmaia,  regardlees  of  its  form  of  government  because  Finland,  Pbland,  and  < 
harinff  autonomy  granted  to  them  by  Russia,  were  p^vecuted  and  opprowod.  UAv^ 
ania  aho  had  autonomy  on  paper,  having  the  right  to  elect  certain  officefs,  yet  they 
were  forbidden  even  to  read  a  prayer  book  in  their  native  language. 

The  need  of  Lithuania  is  recognition  as  an  independent  nation.  It  will  thrive  Mad 
grow  on  freedom  as  did  the  United  States. 

Independence  means  freedom  and  freedom  means  ^nngrses. 

Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you.  Give  independent  freedon 
to  Lithuania. 

Statbmbnt  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Hbrtmanowicz,  Chicaoo,  III. 

ABOUMBNT8  FOR  RBCOONmON  OF  UTHUANLA.  BASED  ON  THE  TRBATT  OF  FBACB  WrTH 

OBRMANT. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  fight  oi  the  Lithuanian  people 
is  centered  on  the  desire  tc  recognition  of  Lithuania  by  the  United  States  as  a  me 
and  independent  State.  Under  Section  XIV,  article  116,  ''Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Germany,'*  you  will  note  that — 

''Germany  acknowledges  and  agrcss  to  respect  as  permanent  aqd  inalienable  the 
independence  of  all  the  territories  whidi  were  parts  of  the  former  Russian  £m|^ 
<m  August  1,  1914." 

Lithuania  was  formerlv  a  part  of  the  Russian  Empire.  She  first  ofilcially  declared 
her  independence  on  February  16,  1918.  That  independence  she  has  maintained  up 
to  the  present  time.  She  functions  through  a  de  lacto  government,  republican  in 
form.  It  is  our  contention  that  by  compeUing  Germany  to  make  these  acknowled^ 
mentB  and  agreements  in  this  treaty,  which  Germany  has  formally  ratified,  Lithuania 
has  come  into  possession  of  a  recognizable  status.  If  Germany  was  compelled  to 
recognize  the  independence  of  these  territories,  of  which  Lithuania  is  one^  then  the 
rest  of  the  world  should  recognize  Lithuania's  independence  without  coercion. 

Article  117  provides  that — 

"Germany  undertakes  to  recooiize  the  full  force  of  all  treaties  and  agreements 
wiiich  may  be  entered  into  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  with  States  now 
existing,  or  cominjs;  into  existence  in  future,  in  the  whole  or  part  of  the  former  Empire 
of  Russia  as  it  existed  on  August  1,  1914,  and  to  recognize  the  frontiers  of  any  radi 
States  as  determined  therein. ' ' 

Here  again  Lithuania  qualifies  for  a  recognizable  status,  for  it  came  into  exiBtence 
as  a  de  facto  State  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  recognition  of  Lithuania  by  the  United  States 
Government  will  be  speedily  followed  by  recognition  from  the  great  powers  of  Euiope* 
and  once  this  has  been  achieved  Germany  will  give  full  force  and  credit  to  all  treatise 
and  agreements  Lithuania  may  enter  into  with  other  powers. 

Naturally  we  confflder  it  indispensable  that  Lithuania  be  accorded  recognition  by 
the  Unitea  States  at  the  eariiest  practicable  date.  We  do  not  come  before  the  com- 
mittee asking  for  a  delimitation  of  bou^idaries  or  guaranties  by  covenant.  These 
things  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves.  If  we  need  supplies  or  materials  to  conduct  a 
defense  against  aggressions,  we  can  give  good  security  for  payment  therefor.  But  untfl 
we  receive  that  reco«iition,  which  accepts  us  in  the  firmanment  of  nations  as  a  sister 
state,  diplomatic  and  commercial  irtercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  must  of  neces- 
sity be  hoaet  with  grave  difficulties  and  our  country  subjected  to  great  handicaps.  U 
we  are  deilied  reception,  then  all  the  blood  we  shed  and  all  the  depredations  we 
suffered  were  in  vain. 

It  is  with  a  justifiable  national  pride  that  we  note  the  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  nation, 
and  that  the  ideas,  ideals,  and  principles  of  the  American  nation  are  those  whidi  have 
animated  the  Lithuanian  nation  for  many  centuries  in  the  past  and  which  will  persist 
in  the  future.  As  evidence  of  this  community  of  spirit  and  high  rainciples  we  can 
point  out  to  you  in  Lafayette  Square  in  this  city  the  monument  to  that  hero  of  whom 
me  English  poet  has  said :  "And  Freedom  shrieked  when  Kosduszko  fell .  "  This  hero 
ol  two  hemispheres  was  the  embodiment  of  Lithuanian  virtues,  ideals  and  prici^es; 
his  life  mission  was  to  promote  the  freedom,  liberty  and  independence  of  all  natioBS 
<^  the  world,  and  his  service  to  this  union  in  the  day  of  its  infancy  was  no  less  than  that 
of  Lafayette.  May  the  spirit  of  Kosciuszko,  the  Lithuanian  patriot,  inspire  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  republic  of  freedom  to  recognize  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  country  of  his  nativity. 
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Statement  or  F.  P.  Bradchuiib,  Chicago,  III. 

LITHUANIAN  ATTmiDB  TO  OBRICANY. 

Lithuania  and  Germany  have  been  for  centuries  mutually  antagoniatic.  This 
attitude  has  existed  ever  since  the  so-called  Teutonic  kmght  crusades  against 
Lithuania,  and  from  that  time  German  influence  in  Lithuania  has  found  no  field. 
Even  in  that  part  of  Lithuania  which  forms  the  extreme  northern  part  of  east  Prussia 
and  which  was  dominated  by  the  Germans  for  four  centuries,  Germany  failed  to 
change  the  people's  customs  or  their  language,  and  this  is  an  evident  proof  of  the 
antaguniam  which  flows  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  Lithuanian  race  toward 
the  Germans. 

Practically  the  whole  of  Lithuania,  in  1915,  was  occupied  by  German  military 
forces,  and  rrom  that  time  they  held  it  continuously  until  the  date  of  the  sumistice 
and  after.  Germany  believed  that  by  that  conquest  the  whole  of  Lithuania  would 
be  incorporated  into  the  German  Empire,  and  acting  upon  that  assumption  from  the 
very  day  of  its  occupation  it  introduced  its  well-known  system  of  Kultur."  It 
suppressed  the  publication  of  the  then  existing  Lithuanian  newspapers,  introduced 
the  German  language  in  all  the  schools  of  Lithuania,  and  changed  tne  names  of  towns, 
streets,  and  even  villages,  giving  them  German  names.  Meetings  of  every  nature 
were  prohibited.  Time  and  again  appeals  were  made  to  the  Berlin  Government  for 
the  rights  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  out  all  was  in  vain,  and  only,  apparently,  when 
the  German  militarists  realized  that  their  success  in  the  domination  of  the  world  was 
doubtful  did  they  permit  in  Lithuania  the  organization  of  a  national  council  or 
"Taryba,"  but  they  permitted  it  no  right  to  exercise  its  functions  except  in  very 
insignificant  matten.  The  Lithuanian  pec^le,  knowing  Grermany's  systematic 
practice  of  Germanization  in  conquered  territories,  became  united  in  patriotism  and 
antagonism  toward  the  Germans.  Germany  eeeiag  such  resistance,  gradually  mod- 
erated its  attempts  at  Germamzatioit. 

Since  the  annistice  Germany,  realizing  that  it  will  be  compelled  to  leave  Lithuania, 
has  decided  to  strip  the  country  of  everythinff^  valuable  by  requisiticms  and  exporta- 
iaonB  to  Germany  oC  property  amounting  to  mulioiiB  of  dollars,  without  any  remunera^ 
tioD  for  the  same. 

The  following  statistics  will  show  at  least  part  of  the  property  tak^i  away  from 
LHhuania  and  its  value. 

litiiuania^  by  reason  of  inherited  opposition  to  Germany,  created  in  the  hearts 
of  its  people  centuries  ago  by  the  Teutonic  knights,  as  well  as  by  the  acts  committed 
by  Ocnrmany  during  this  war,  vtHI  stand  as  a  stone  wall  against  German  eastern  expan- 
sion. 

Lithuania  having  its  own  port,  Memel,  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  will  become  absolutely 
independent  of  (jecmany,  and  it  is  certain  that  she  will  build  up  commercial  rela- 
tions with  England  and  the  United  States  rather  than  with  her  natural  enemy, 
Germany. 

No  Crennan  influence,  either  commercial  or  political,  can  penetrate  into  or  through 
an  independent  Lithuania. 

ARTICLSS   BXPORTBD  FROM   LTTHUANL^   BT  THB   GERMANS   DURINO  THE   OCCUPATION. 

In  No.  8  of  the  '^Verwaltungs-Bericht  der  Militarveraltung  Litauen  Bezerk  Nord  " 
(report  of  the  military  administration  of  Lithuania,  northern  district)  are  given  the 
quantitiee  and  the  kinds  of  articles  which  the  Germans  have  expoited  from  me  north- 
em  district  of  Lithuania  to  Germany  or  which  they  have  requisitioned  for  the  needs 
of  the  German  army  on  the  various  fronts.  The  figures  aie  given  for  the  period  of 
time  between  the  aate  of  the  establisbment  of  the  *' Verwalttmg"  (German  adminis- 
tration) in  Lithuania  (February,  1916)  and  March  31,  1918. 
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The  amounts  (in  marks)  are  as  follows: 


Articles  experts. 


Wheat  and  otUor  articles  r  f  f  >r(l 

f'attie,  meat,  butter,  fat.  etc 

Fcedaxlder) 

Artie  e.smqnuf'icturMi '  r  ,  btnlnfd  fr-m  bone. 

See^i.H 

Wol.c  tt  n.  (lax.  etc 

Metils , 

f^ hemicni  products 

Hides  and  rruj?h  leatlier 

W  rkwi  leather 

Itar'-  f  r  tannerie* 

Hojj  brist les.  hair,  feat hpr^ 

RaUuf ht<»rh  use  refuse  i  ?  > 

Oils  nnd  other  fats 

Tiubber  and  nibb t  urtlcles 

Vei;.>tab'e  esswncs  nnd  fatt  v  « ils 

Bra  kers"  articles 

Timber 

Mi'Hj'^llttnef  us , 


German 

prices  in. 

Lithuania. 


Total. 


M,A55,21o 

77,397,18; 

12,578,007 

1.0«>2,793 

7,736,027 

l'>.17fl,85» 

f  604.  t^S 

50.300 

2.69^,  S17 

793,833 

«7«,972 

1,8m.  59ft 

no.  374 

357,300 

29,8t»7.385 

203.831 

5;  67ft 

29,817.385 

633,800 


Va'.ue  in 
Germany. 


308,  no,  2^8 


78.619,404 

137. 9M,  360 

17,18«,R19 

1.240.439 

12,624,291 

'.3,047,049 

16.017,506 

W,837 

5,876,000 

1.^73.458 

884,000 

3.401.M4 

278.680 

807,418 

43, 835.  WO 

iOS.SSl 

5,676 

43,335,910 

1.135.614 


338.603^759 


It  will  be  seen  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  ''Grerman  administration"  in 
north  Lithuania  (February,  1916,  to  Mar.  31,  1918)  that  during  two  years  and  a  half, 
there  was  exported  into  Germany  through  the  intermediary  of  the  *^  German  adminis- 
tration" of  Lithuania,  in  various  articles,  a  vidua  of  more  than  208,000,000  marks, 
according  to  the  price  fixed  by  the  Crermans  in  Lithuania,  or  a  value  of  338,000.000 
marics,  according  to  their  value  in  Germany. 

It  should  be  emphasiT^d  nere  that  this  enimieration  does  not  include  articles  and 
merchandise  requisitionea  for  the  needs  of  the  German  Army  nor  articles  exported 
at  the  commencement  of  ine  occupation  before  the  creation  of  the  ''Verwaltung" 
(administration) .  Moreover  as  may  be  seen  in  the  *  *  Vorwaltungs  Beiicht  der  deutschen 
Verwaltun^  Litauen  "  (report  of  the  German  administration  in  Lithuania),  November 
1,  1916,  this  list  does  not  include  articles  reouisitioned  by  Jhe  commissary  officer 
(commandatures  d'etapes)  up  to  April  26,  1910,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  German 
reoorts  as  **8ehr  orheblichen  Menj^en" — ^very  considerable  quantities. 

Nor  does  the  list  include  the  revictualment  shipments  (cons  de  ravitaillement)  aesaX 
to  Germany  by  German  soldiers.  These  figures  relate  to  the  territory  of  Lithuania 
with  the  exception  of  the  government  of  Grodno,  certain  parts  of  the  government  of 
Vilna,  and  some  districts  of  Suvalld  and  of  Augustovo,  in  the  government  of  Suvalki. 
At  present  there  are  no  figures  permitting  the  valuation  of  various  articles  exported 
during  this  period  from  the  distnct  of  Aumistovo  and  SuvaUd.  Exportation  from  c^- 
tain  parts  of  the  governments  of  Vilna  and  Grodno  (south  Lithuania)  during  the  period 
amount  to  140,078,541  marics,  according  to  the  prices  fixed  in  Lithuania,  or  200,023,453 
marks  accordin<^  to  their  value  in  Germany.  So  that  altogether  the  articles  exported 
from  Lithuania  down  to  March  31,  1918,  amount  to  538,000,000  marks,  without  coimt- 
ing  the  districts  of  Augustovo  and  of  Suvalki,  which  is  about  214,000,000  marks  a  year. 

The  various  articles  impcurted  into  north  Lithuania,  from  Germany  or  by  way  of 
Germany,  reached  77,000,000  (77,308,570)  marks,  and  in  south  Lithuania,  61,000,000, 
or  in  all  138,000,000  marks. 

The  difference  between  articles  exported  from  Lithuania  and  those  imp<Mted  into 
liithuania  exceeds  400,000,000  marks,  or  approximately  160,000,000  a  year. 

We  have  no  figures  permitting  the  valuation  of  articles  which  the  Germans  have 
exported  during  the  past  year  (Mar.  31,  lOl^Mar.  31, 1919),  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  thev  have  decreased.  On  the  cop^jary,  it  is  proved  that  the  Germaos 
have  progressively  organized  exportation  from  Lithuania;  for  example,  accordiiig  to 
the  ''Vemaltungs  Bericht"  No.  6,  the  Germans  had  exported  from  n<»th  Lithuania, 
down  to  March  31,  1917,  62,000,000  marks  worth  of  merchandise,  according  to  their 
value  in  Germany,  but  during  the  year,  March  31,  1917  to  March  31,  1918,  they  ex- 
ported from  north  Lithuania  227,000,000  of  marks,  an  amount  representing  more  than 
100  per  cent  increase.  It  must  be  admitted  necessarily  that  during  the  past  year 
they  have  not  exported  less  of  various  merchandise  than  in  1917.  Hence  tne  quan- 
tity exported  from  Lithuania  exceeds  the  quantitv  imported  by  at  least  560,000,000 
to  600,000,000  marks. 
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But  the  Germans  priced  ail  the  articlee  exported  Bt&  very  low  figure,  e.  g.,  a"poud" 
<16  kg.)  of  rye  at  2  m.,  30  pf.,  etc.  If  thie  difference  in  price  ia  taken  into  account, 
Lithuaois  baa  sufiered  a  loee  of  some  hundreds  of  millions  of  marke  a  vear. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  study  the  following  figures,  relative  to  gooos  exported  up 
to  Maich  31,  liilS  (in  marks). 
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estimated  by  wei^t,  give  the  following  figuree^ 
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In  order  to  have  a  fairly  complete  idea  of  what  i^e  exploitatiofi  of  lithuamaV 
natural  wealth  means  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  whidi  has  oeen  hitherto  mentioned 
concerns  only  products  exported  by  Germany. 

A  large  quantity  of  products  was  utilized  for  the  needs  of  the  country,  e.  f^.,  the  f^- 
ests  fiimisned  all  the  wood  used  in  the  war — ^fortifications,  trenches,  railroads,  etc. 

(By  direction  of  the  chairman,  the  following  additional  statement 
in  the  case  of  the  Irish  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Statement  of  John  CVDea,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  national  secretary  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  in  America: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Soiate,  realizing  that  the  time  of  those  who  desire  to  address  your  honorable 
committee  on  this  occasi<Mi  must  necessarily  be  limited,  I  shall  merely  quote  the 
language  of  the  resolutions  bearine  on  the  subject  at  issue,  adopted  at  the  National 
Conventioa  of  the  Ancient  Order  ol  Hibernians  in  America,  at  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
July  15-19,  this  year.  I  having  been  a  member  of  the  committee  which  presented  them 
for  consideration  and  adoption: 

"We  join  in  the  joy  of  the  triumph  of  the  Greet  Republic  in  the  war.  Our  service 
as  citizens,  as  creators  of  the  munitions  of  war,  and  as  fighting  men  in  the  armed  forces 
have  now  been  written  upon  another  page  which  records  the  unbroken  loyalty  of  men 
and  women  of  Irish  origin  to  the  Government  o^  America.  Moved  hy  a  supreme  sense 
of  duty  in  the  hour  of  danger,  there  was  no  hesitation  in  our  response.  Just  as  the 
soldiers  of  the  Continental  Army  were  called  the  'Irish  line' — as  the  armies  of  both 
North  and  South  had  Irish  brindes — as  every  war  for  the  preservation  of  American 
principles  has  been  won  through  Irish  valor  and  the  ea^mess  with  which  Irish  brain 
and  brawn  served  in  toil  and  trust,  so  also  were  the  victorious  fields  of  this  war  reddened 
with  Irish  blood  gladl^r  given  in  the  belief  that  the  land  of  their  citizenship  was  again 
stretching  forUi  its  mailed  hand  to  demolish  the  stronffholds  of  despotism  and  shatter 
the  shackles  that  bind  freemen  to  the  chariot  whe^s  of  predatorv  empires.  Our 
fighting  mea  and  our  honest  citizenship  still  hold  this  belief.  We  do  not  accept  the 
interpretation  that  the  only  fruit  of  this  war  is  a  phrase-made  democracy.  We  do  not 
believe  that  either  the  Government  or  the  public  opinion  of  our  country  will  seek  to 
avoid  that  responsibility  of  victory  which  forbids  a  denial  of  its  just  share  of  happine» 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  noble  isle  which  sent  forth  the  stream  of  exiles  whose  loiis 
shared  the  sacrifices  of  America  and  look  for  the  emancipation  of  their  ancestral  nation 
as  the  reward  of  gratitude  and  the  verdict  of  honor.  We  hold  that  the  primstry  law  of 
equity  shall  be  broken  by  a  withholding  of  American  sympathy  from  the  Irish  pet^ple, 
and  that  a  harmonious  cooperation  of  the  great  powers  sufi^iently  cordial  to  insure 
peace  will  be  impossible  with  the  continued  subjectio.i  of  Ireland  to  an  alien  rule.  We 
hold  that  the  American  Government  has  ever  been  solicitous  for  the  freedom  of  others, 
wa^ng  war  to  secure  it  for  small  nations,  repelling  oppression  on  its  Vfrn  schI  and  in 
foreign  lands,  possessing  a  strong  sense  of  what  is  just  to  the  American  people,  md 
recognizing  th%t  this  seose  of  right  impels  active  sympathy  to  resist  encroachmentB 
upon  the  rights  of  other  peoples. 

"The  pride  of  American  citizenriiip  treasures  the  generaous  deeds  of  the  foondeis 
of  liberty  here,  and  remembers  the  Dold  words  which  ranked  foreign  rulen  who 
dealt  hajshly  with  their  unwilling  subjects.  We  are  confident  that  history  will 
repeat  itself;  that  there  will  be  no  turning  back  of  the  clock  of  progress;  that  there 
shall  be  no  easy  acceptance  of  the  failure  of  the  tribunal  of  plenipotentiaries  at  Paris 
to  fulfill  the  mission  of  democracy;  that  there  shall  not  be  a  delusion  that  it  is  not 
our  business  to  sit  as  judge  in  the  cause  of  Ireland  versus  En^and,  but  that  the  cry 
shall  rise  from  the  hearts  of  America  that  the  words  of  the  Decls^tion  of  Independence 
are  still  living  words — ^that  a  disreeeuxl  of  othere'  claims  will  provoke  active  encroach- 
ment upon  our  own;  that  the  batUe  for  democracy  did  not  end  on  this  continent  at 
Yorktown  nor  in  Europe  at  the  Rhine,  but  that  democracy  is  a  mighty  and  irresistible 
yearning  of  the  human  heart  for  equality  of  opportunity;  that  none  can  be  wiioUy 
free  imtil  all  are  free;  none  wholly  just  until  all  are  just;  none  wholly  happy  until 
all  are  happy. 

''Whereas  the  Republic  of  Ireland  has  been  proclaimed  by  a  determined  and 
united  people,  and  is  hailed  throughout  the  world  by  a  confident  and  jubilant  race; 
it  is 

**7U9olvedy  That  the  brave  and  ^nerous  Irish  people  have  struck  a  mighty  blow 
for  true  democracy,  have  filled  with  pride  and  aelisht  the  heart  of  the  8[reat  Oehk 
feunily,  and  have  ndlied  the  scattered  hosts  of  Irish  Seedom  with  this  upmting  of  iti 
glorious  banner  and  the  unsheathing  of  the  ancient  sword.    The  shattering  of  an  out- 
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worn  despotism  in  the  strongfaold  oi  its  power  with  the  marshaled  mind  of  a  fearleoe 
people  is  a  vivid  vindication  of  the  deathless  truth  which  rises  from  the  ashes  of 
martyrs  to  immortality  in  the  character  of  a  people.  The  hopes  of  this  generation  glow 
in  exultation  of  the  two  victories — the  defeat  oi  a  foe*s  intrigue,  and  the  conquest  over 
its  own  betrayers.  In  1914  the  trustees  of  the  Irish  people,  in  an  hour  of  grave  decision, 
without  casting  one  glance  at  the  past,  without  asking  one  pledge  for  the  future,  threw 
down  the  fat«,  the  freedom,  and  the  good  name  of  a  whole  race  at  the  feet  of  the  op- 
pressor. But  this  generation  locked  npon  the  gigantic  spirit  of  Ireland  as  it  threw  off 
the  thrall  of  treason  and  in  a  single  deed  of  heroism  fling  defiance  in  the  face  of  power. 
We  witnessed  the  miracle  of  a  people  who  led  themselves;  who  saw  when  their  leaders 
were  blind;  who  saw  a  living  nation  which  held  in  the  deaths  of  its  love  the  vision  of 
its  hallowed  dead  and  form^  the  dream  into  a  breathing  image  of  splendor  from  its 
own  blood  and  its  own  faith.  We  saw  a  nation  save  its  soul  when  all  seemed  lost;  a 
nation  which  snatched  its  honor  in  thunderous  courai^  even  from  the  lightning  blast 
of  shame.  The  elevation  of  sentiment,  the  noble  sacnfice  of  precious  lives,  the  devo- 
tion of  millions  to  an  immortal  patriotism,  the  establishment  of  a  representative 
government  reflecting  the  public  will  not  only  called  forth  the  ardor  of  Irish  loyalty, 
but  aroused  the  admiration  of  all  mankind  with  its  proof  that  eight  centuries  of  usurpa- 
tion had  failed  to  make  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  of  the  fighting  race, 
showing  that  its  unconquerable  spirit  was  still  unbroken,  and  that  its  defenders  stood 
upon  the  soil  of  their  country  as  free  citizens  defending  their  homes  against  forei^ 
aggression,  defending  democracy  to-day  with  the  same  valor  they  guarded  their  faith 
on  the  walls  of  Limerick. 

*' Resolved,  That  there  can  be  no  peace  among  men  while  Ireland's  long  war  for 
freedom  is  unclosed  by  victory;  no  covenant  binding  tiie  nations  in  a  fratenml  amity ; 
no  league  of  Governments  worthy  of  the  respect  of  honest  freemen  until  we  have  a 
treaty  Uiat  shall  acknowledge  its  soverei^ty.  Any  vaunted  charter  of  human  rights 
will  oe  looked  upon  as  a  'scrap  of  paper '  if  it  bears  not  the  name  of  the  historic  nation 
which  has  stood  embattled  against  an  alien  rule  of  inhumanity,  whose  sons  have 
wrought  the  charters  of  new  states,  and  whose  fai^  during  the  age-lonf  epoch  of  human 
wrongs  gave  flist  a  fiery  meaning  to  'human  ri^ts.'  The  rule  of  Ireland  by  England 
is  an  amxmt  to  the  conscience  or  humanit}^ — a  feudal  relic  surviving  from  an  age  of 
barbarism,  and  exhibiting  the  degraded  system  of  senile  bigotry  to  a  world  refonning 
its  society  and  purifying  its  constitutions  frcmi  the  taint  of  despotisms — ^a  system 
vanquished  in  Europe  b^  four  years  of  slaughter,  and  overthrown  by  the  Continental 
Aimy  during  the  revolution  whK^h  freed  America  from  the  same  enemy  that  has  nipped 
the  throat  of  Ireland  so  long  and  so  cruelly.  The  instinctive  feeling  of  hope  tnat  the 
reign  of  good  will  would  come  with  the  return  of  ^neral  peace  has  been  radeiy  insulted, 
the  belief  in  justice  has  been  violated  by  the  tnbunal  which  heard  the  whisper  of  the 
breaker  of  treaties,  but  could  not  hear  the  clear  call  of  the  gallant  land  which  has 
'fought  the  good  fight  and  which  has  kept  the  faith.' 

**Ke9olved,  That  this  convention  pledge  its  aid  in  every  effort  made  to  achieve  the 
full  independence  of  Ireland;  that  our  felicitations  be  extended  to  President  Eamonn 
de  Valera,  of  the  Irish  Republic,  and  that  we  offici^ly  petition  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  grant  recognition  to  IretBtnd  as  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  We  condemn  the  illiberal  action  of  the  peace  conference  in  denying  a  hearing 
on  the  right  of  Ireland  to  self-determination,  and  regret  that  America  faded  to  protest 
against  this  rebuff  to  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  Republic.  For  we  are  ccmvinced 
that  the  judgment  of  tiie  peoplesof  all  free  nations  will  decide  that  the  political  degrada- 
tion of  Irelimd  is  a  menace  to  that  democracy  for  which  the  great  war  was  won,  and 
that  the  American  people  will  extend  their  mvincible  and  traditional  sympathy  to 
the  new  nation  which  nas  founded  its  institutions  upon  the  model  of  the  mother  of 
republics;  that  her  statesmen  will  realize  the  peril  and  the  shame  of  i^;ratitude  to  a 
people  whose  sons  and  daughters  have  never  stood  back  in  the  day  of  danger  to  this 
Government,  and  ask  now  but  a  requital  of  their  loyalty  that  there  may  not  be  again 
a  black  spot  on  the  map  of  a  free  world,  but  masters  oi  their  titte,  and  sharers  in  the 
security  and  happiness  of  just  government— «uch  government  as  that  for  whidi  they 
have  striven  so  nercely  in  other  lands  and  which  they  now  have  erocted,  after  ages 
of  bitter  suffering,  in  their  own. 

''  We  recommend  that  the  incoming  national  officers  communicate  forthwith  with 
the  membere  of  the  order,  through  State,  county  and  division  officers,  niging  the  most 
earnest  cooperation  in  the  effort  to  win  American  recognition  for  the  IriM  Republic — 
utging  also  tiiat,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  they  support  only  those  Senatois  and 
Representatives  who  stand  openly  for  American  independence  and  for  the  American 
system  of  self-government  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  regardless  of  the  race  or 
creed  of  the  oppressors  or  the  oppressed. 

JOBN  O'DeA. 
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(By  direction  of  the  chairman  the  following  memorandum  entitled 
The  case  of  Japan  in  the  peace  treaty,"  by  Toyokichi  lyenaga,  is 
herewith  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

The  Case  op  Japan  in  tub  Peace  Treaty. 

By  Toyokichi  lyenaga,  Ph.  D.,  profeesorial  lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Chicago;  director,  Eaat  and  West  News  Bureau,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y, 

It  is  a  very  delicate  matter  for  a  foreigner  to  discuss  an  international  question  affect- 
ing  his  country,  which  has  become  the  subject  of  controversy  in  tiie  United  States 
Senate.  Having  profoimd  respect  for  American  traditions,  I  would  not  dream  for  a 
moment  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  propriety.  I  am,  however,  confident  that  ihe 
American  people  love  fair  play  and  would  like  to  hear  Japan's  side  of  the  case,  as  told 
by  one  of  her  sons.  I  feel  also,  as  a  recipient  of  all  the  blessings  of  American  education 
a^d  institutions,  it  is  my  duty  to  do  my  utmost  for  the  continued  maintenance  of 
amicable  relations  between  America  and  Jap^an  pnd  for  the  harmonious  development 
of  their  respective  interests  and  welfare.  It  is  with  these  convictions  that  this  leaflet 
is  laid  before  you. 

japan's  p/et  in  the  war. 

The  world  has  short  memory  of  the  past.  It  is  already  b^ginnir^;  to  forget  the 
sacrifices  and  efforts  of  the  aUied  and  associated  powers  and  tiieir  concerted  action, 
which  have  brought  Berlin  war  lords  to  their  knees.  We  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
peace.  Shall  we  delay  its  dawn?  Endeavors  are  now  being  made  to  minimize  the 
war  contribution  oJ:  an  ally  and  to  win  by  tongue  and  pen,  by  intrigue  and  slander, 
what  was  achieved  by  the  expenditure  of  blood  and  life  enerjpr.  I  am  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  point  this  out  by  implication.  To  be  frank,  this  is  the  present  attitude  of 
the  Chinese  agitators.  True,  compared  with  the  stupendous  exertions  of  the  United 
.States,  Japan^  part  in  the  war  was  small.  No  self-respecting  nation  would  want  to 
brag  of  its  performance  in  the  world-wide  struggle.  Nevertneleas,  if  we  gauge  the 
war  situation  with  broad  vision,  Japan's  contributions  to  the  allied  cause  would,  I 
trust,  attain  their  proper  dimensions. 

Japan  entered  tne  war  in  obedience  to  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance, 
whicn  imposed  upon  her  the  duty  of  conducting  military  operations  in  common  witii 
her  ally  in  the  regions  of  eastern  Asia  and  its  waters.  I  hardly  need  to  emphasize 
that  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  was  in  perfect  accord  with 
Japan's  national  interests,  for  the  German  aggressive  designs  in  the  Far  East  were  a 
constant  menace  to  her  security  and  welfare. 

Japan  did  her  work  with  energy  and  thoroughness.  She  destroyed  at  one  stroke  the 
German  power  in  the  Far  East  by  the  reduction  of  the  fortress  of  Tsii^rtao;  hunted  out 
the  enemy  warships  roving  the  adjoining  seas;  patrolled  the  South  Seas,  the  Indian 
and  Pacinc  Oceans,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war;  convoyed  the  troops  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  to  the  battle  fields  of  Europe  and  Asia;  cooperated  in  the  Medi- 
terranean with  the  allied  fleets  in  their  operations  against  the  enemy  submarisieB: 
Prevented  the  filtration  of  German  influence  and  spread  of  Bolshevism  into  East 
iberia;  guarded  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Pacific  coast  against  the  danger  of  German 
raiders,  thus  liberating  the  American  Navy  to  devote  its  entire  energy  to  its  arduous 
task  on  the  Atlantic  and  European  waters;  subscribed  to  the  allied  loans  to  the  full 
extent  of  her  financial  capacity;  provided  the  Entente  Powers  with  munitions  and 
other  war  materials;  placed  many  ships  at  the  disposal  of  the  American  Grovemment 
for  the  transportation  of  munitions  and  cooperated  with  it  in  every  possible  manner; 
and,  fin^y,  she  stood  ever  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  of  her  allies  in  case  of  necessity. 
That  she  did  not  fight  on  the  European  battle  fields  was  not  of  her  choice  alone. 

The  real  significance  of  Japan's  participation  in  the  war  will,  I  hope,  a^tand  in  bolder 
relief  if  we  let  the  imagination  play  a  little  and  picture  to  ourselves  the  contingencies 
that  might  have  arisen  had  not  the  Japanese  army  and  navy  been  mobilized  against 
the  Central  Powers.  Would  the  channel  of  communication  and  commerce  between 
Europe  and  the  Orient,  between  America  and  the  Far  East,  with  all  that  its  security 
means  ^  have  been  as  safe  as  it  had  been  for  the  entire  period  of  the  war?  What  part  of 
the  allied  fleets,  in  addition  to  thoQe  already  dispatched,  must  of  necessity  have  beoi 
withdrawn  from  the  home  waters  to  safeguard  the  road  from  Aden  to  Shanghai,  to  the 
great  joy  of  Von  Tirpitz  and  his  coteries?  Would  not  Grermany,  with  her  strong  base 
at  Kiaochow,  have  plaved  a  formidable  rdle  in  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  China,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  allied  cause?    Would  not  German  propaganda,  once  so 
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active  in  stirring  up  revolt  in  India  and  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  have  been  some 
measure  of  success,  to  the  prejudice  of  Britain's  interests  in  her  Asiatic  dominions? 
In  short,  how  was  peace  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  covering 
almost  half  of  the  globe,  preserved  during  the  entire  period  of  the  war  and  how  were 
the  interests  of  the  Entente  Powers  therein  safeguarded?  I  venture  to  sa^  tha,t 
Japan's  allies  during  those  dark  days  of  the  unsurpassed  conflict  took  full  cognizance 
of  these  facts  and  were  not  slow  to  give  proper  recognition. 

DIFFICULT  POSITION   OF  JAPAN  AMONG     NATIONS. 

Would  that  Japan  were  blessed  by  bounteous  Providence  so  that  she  could  follow 
the  example  of  America  and  fore^  of  her  own  accord  an^  material  compensation  for 
lier  war  enorts.  For  full  comprehension  of  Japan's  position  I  would  ask  that  Ameri- 
cans to  detach  themselves  for  a  moment  from  their  own  standpoint,  from  the  most  favor- 
-able  position  they  find  themselves  in.  With  vast  dominion  and  unlimited  resources 
at  her  command,  the  United  States  can  leisurely  follow  the  path  of  idealism  whidi 
she  has  chosen.  For  her  mighty  efforts  during  the  war,  for  the  sacrifice  of  300,000 
of  her  sons,  and  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  treasure,  American  asks  for  no  material 
compensation,  but  is  content  with  the  consciousness  of  having  saved  Prance  and  civil- 
ization from  the  scourge  of  German  militarism.  Confident  of  her  giant  strength  and 
C'f  the  unique  prestige  bom  of  her  moral  greatness,  American  can  now  adaress  herself 
to  the  new  task  of  leadership  in  world  affairs  which  has  been  thrust  upon  her  as  the 
outcome  of  the  war. 

The  position  of  Japan  is  different.  Circumscribed  within  a  narrowlv  limited  area, 
with  scanty  resources,  and  crowded  with  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population  of  Amer- 
ica, Japan's  problem  of  existence  is  not  an  easy  one.  Modem  Japan,  since  her  renaa- 
cence  half  a  centurv  ago,  had  a  hard,  up-hill  struggle  to  reach  her  maturity  and  present 
status.  Only  by  dint  of  energv,  perseverance,  and  patriotic  sacrifices  of  the  people 
has  the  Japanese  nation  succeeded  in  entering  the  ranks  of  the  ^ve  powers.  Under 
the  circumstances,  constant  vigilance,  careful  husbanding  of  her  resources,  and  wise 
safeguarding  of  the  fruits  of  whatever  efforts  she  makes,  are  essential  to  Japan's  exist- 
ence and  to  maintaining  her  present  standing.  Flanked  by  huge  neighbors,  whose 
weal  or  woe,  strength  or  weafeness,  is  bound  to  affect  her  own  peace  and  seruritv, 
Japan  is  fa<?ing  an  unparalleled  predicament.  Such  a  nation,  however  idealistic 
at  heart,  can  not  afford  to  spend  its  energy  for  altruistic  purposes  alone,  and  neglect 
to  take  ever>'  precautionary  step  necessary'  to  insure  its  independence.  The  poliry 
of  self-preservation  and  of  assunng  the  position  she  has  attained  is  the  one  Japan  is 
given  to  pursue. 

Every  experience  which  Japan  has  gained  is  a  priceless  lesson  to  her.  In  1895 
she  tasted  the  bitter  cup  of  being  depnved  of  the  best  fruits  of  victory  in  the  costly 
war  with  China  through  the  machinations  of  certain  European  powers,  and  not  long 
after  of  witnessing  those  fruits  slip  from  (liina's  grasp  and  fall  into  European  hands. 
Is  it  difficult,  tJien,  to  understand  that,  in  order  to  forestall  a  repetition  of  this  experi- 
'^nce  at  the  peace  conference  which  was  to  settle  the  World  War,  Japan  felt  it  necessarv 
to  assure  herself  of  the  support  of  her  claims  by  her  allies  at  the  peace  table?  This 
will  explain  the  agreements  entered  into  in  1917  between  Japan  on  the  one  hand  and 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia  on  the  other,  as  well  as  the  China-Japan 
agreement.s  of  1915  and  191*8.  Can  we  justly  blame  Japan  for  concluding  these  con- 
ventions, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  world  has  short  memory  of  the  past,  as  I  said 
at  the  outset?  At  the  same  time,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  these  agreements  were 
made  after  the  Great  War  had  been  ra^ring  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and  that  by  these 
instniments  Japan  reciprocally  undertook  to  support  the  respective  claims  of  her 
allies  on  German  territories  and  colonies  at  the  peace  conference. 

THE  BA-SIS  OF  THE  SHANTUNG  SETTLEMENT. 

The  aforesaid  treaties  are  the  basis  of  articles  15fi,  157,  and  158  of  the  Versailles 
treaty.  The  terms  of  the  latter  treaty  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  specified 
in  the  former.  So  long,  therefore,  as  these  treaties  stand,  so  long  will  the  Shantimg 
clause  of  the  Versidlles  treaty  stand.  Consequently,  Chinese  advocates  are  con- 
sistent, at  least,  when  in  trying  to  annul  the  Shantung  decision,  they  advocate  the 
abrogation  of  the  China-Japan  treaty  of  1915.  This,  however,  w  out  of  the  question. 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  stand  upon  their  honor.  Nor  will  Japan  ever  consent 
to  be  a  party  to  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1915.  Moreover,  in  adopting  such  a 
grave  course,  China  must  be  prepared  to  turn  into  ''scraps  of  paper"  many  of  the 
treaties  she  has  concluded  with  other  powers.  No  stateman,  1  preeiune,  will  sub- 
scribe to  such  a  program  of  upsetting  the  international  order  now  maintained  in 
Chink  and  reenacting  in  that  countrj^  the  chaos  and  anarchy  of  Bolshevik  Russia. 
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▲MSRICA's  stand  on  TMS  shantung  DBCI8ION. 

That  the  United  States  has  assumed  a  different  position  with  regard  to  the  ShantuxiK 
decision  from  what  I  have  stated  is  intelligible.  The  country,  entered  the  war  in 
Apiil,  1917,  and  is  not  a  party  to  the  agreements  concluded  among  the  Allies  during 
February  and  March  of  the  same  year.  Nor  hf^  it  recognized  the  China-Japan  treaty 
of  1915.  According  to  the  disclosure  made  in  President  Wilson's  statement  of  August 
6  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  Shantung  decision,  we  are  made  aware  that  the 
President  agreed  to  it  upon  the  basis  of  the  policy — as  detailed  in  the  above  statement- 
declared  by  the  Japanese  peace  envoys,  Baron  Makino  and  Viscount  Chinda.  In  the 
discussion  that  was  to  decide  one  of  the  most  hotly  disputed  questions  at  the  Paris 
conference,  President  Wilson  further  enlightens  us  that  '^  reference  was  made  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  agreements  of  1915  and  1918  only  in  case  China  failed  to  cooperate 
fully  in  carrying  out  the  policy  outlined  in  the  statement  of  Baron  Makino  and  Vis- 
count Chinda.''  By  thus  supplementing  the  statement  issued  on  August  6  by 
Viscount  Uchida^  President  Wilson  has,  I  believe,  taken  pains  to  make  his  stand 
clear  to  the  American  people.  It  is  made  plain  to  all  careful  observers  that  the  Shan- 
tung decision  was  the  result  of  the  compromise  effected  by  principal  representatives 
of  the  great  powers.  America  can  not  very  well  call  to  accoimt  the  allied  powers 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war  or  the  arrangements  made  among  them  prior  to  her  entrance 
into  the  war.  This  appears  to  me  to  afford  an  explanation  of  what  President  Wilsan 
told  his  callers,  as  was  often  reported  in  newspapers,  to  the  effect  that  America  alone 
could  not  settle  the  terms  of  peace. 

PROGRAM  FOB  THE  EXECUTION  OF  THE  SHANTUNG  DEaSION. 

The  Shantung  program  annoxmced  by  Japan's  peace  envoys  and  now  elaborated 
by  her  foreign  minister  is  (1)  to  restore  Kiaochow  in  pursuance  of  the  asBurance 
given  at  the  peace  conference  and  in  fulliillment  of  the  pledge  she  gave  to  China  in 
1915;  (2)  to  operate  the  Tsin^tao-Tsinanfu  Railroad  as  a  jomt  Sino-Japanese  enterprae 
without  any  discrimination  in  treatment  against  other  nationals,  Chinese  policing  the 
road;  ^3)  to  establish  in  Tsingtao  a  general  foreign  settlement,  instead  of  an  exdnsive 
Japanese  settlement,  as  was  at  first  contemplated;  (4^  to  completely  withdraw  the 
Japanese  troops  now  guarding  the  territory  upon  the  completion  of  these  arrangements 
with  China.  In  this  way  Shantung  will  come  to  attain  the  same  status  ruling  m  other 
Provinces  of  China.  The  Shantung  settlement,  therefore,  does  not  infringe  upon  the 
territorial  inte^ty  of  China  or  her  independence.  Rather  does  it  serve  to  recover 
China's  sovereignty  whic^i  Germany  had  in  fact  over-ridden  at  Kiaochow  in  1898. 

After  the  reafnrmation  by  Viscount  Uchida  of  the  pledge  repeatedlv  made  by  Japan'b 
responsible  statesmen  and  her  representatives  at  Pans  and  Washington  to  restpie 
Kiaochow  to  China,  deed  alone  woiQd  convince  those  who  still  doubt  Japan's  sincerity 
of  purpose.  How  sudi  a  step  can  be  taken  before  China  signs  the  treaty,  I  do  not 
know.  The  execution  of  the  contract  can  not  take  place  whue  the  other  party  is  ottt 
of  the  ring.  The  responsibility  of  delaying  the  steps  leading  to  the  redeeming  of 
Japan's  pledge  can  not  be  shirked  by  China  so  long  as  she  refuses  to  sign  the  Versaiilee 
treaty.  The  deadlock,  however,  can  not  last  long.  I  entertain  a  strong  hope  that 
China  will  soon  see  the  wisdom  of  adopting  a  course  that  will  insure  the  Denefits 
vouchsafed  her  by  the  Versailles  treaty  by  afioxing  her  seal  to  it,  and  avoid  the  danger 
involved  in  making  a  separate  peace  with  Germany. 

THE    SHANTUNG   CLAUSE   CONTRASTED    WrTH   THE   PORTSMOUTH   TREATY. 

The  one  and  sole  weakness  in  the  Shantung  decision,  I  will  admit,  is  the  outwani 
appearance  it  unavoidably  partakes  that  the  Allies  have  given  the  award  to  Japan 
at  the  expense  of  a  friendly  nation,  and  that  Japan  has  become  heir  to  the  leaseh<M 
and  rights  which  Germany  extorted  from  China  on  the  barest  of  pretenses. 

The  status  of  Kiaochow  under  German  occupation  was,  however,  soarcelv  different 
from  that  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  under  Russian  occupation.  Nevertheless,  wh^i 
one  compares  the  terms  of  the  Shantung  settlement  with  those  of  the  Portsmouth 
treaty  he  will  immediately  notice  a  verv  marked  difference.  The  treaty  which  was 
concluded  through  the  good  offices  ol  President  Roosevelt  tnuisfmed  to  Janan 
without  much  ado  the  Russian  leasehold  of  Kwangtung  territory,  wherein  Port  Artnv 
is  located,  of  the  South  ^fanchurian  Railway  and  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
appertaining  thereto,  together  with  the  right  of  stationing  troops  to  guard  the  Une. 
By  the  Versailles  arrangement,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Kiaochow  leasehold  will  be 
given  up.  the  railroad  is  to  be  brought  under  joint  management,  and  a  trace  of  military 
occupation  will  be  completely  wiped  out  by  the  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  frcna 
Sliantung. 
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THE   OERMAN-CinNA  TREATY  OF  1888  AND  ITS  8XQUBL. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  German-China  Treaty  of  1898  received  the  reco^ 
nition  o(  moet  of  the  great  powers,  including  the  United  States,  and  had  been  in  force 
for  16  years.  Duriiu^  this  period  not  a  voice  of  protest  was  raised  by  the  Chinese 
or  by  the  citizens  of  other  powers  against  Germany's  leasehold  of  Kiaochow  or  her 
activities  in  Shantui^.  For  all  practical  purposes  Kiaochow  was  German  territory, 
and  at  the  outbreak  ofthe  war  it  was  used  as  the  base  of  military  and  naval  operations 
against  the  .\llies.  The  Tsingtao-Tsinanfu  Railroad  transported  the  German  forces 
and  supplies.  It  was  this  enemy  territory  and  property  that  Japan  wrested  in  1914 
and  thus  wiped  out  the  menace  of  Germany  in  the  Far  East.  Viscount  Uchida 
reminds  us  in  his  late  statement  that  in  the  ultimatum  addressed  to  Germany  bv  Japan 
on  August  15,  1914,  the  latter  power  demanded  of  the  former  to  deliver  K&ochow 
not  later  than  September  15,  1914,  without  condition  or  compensation,  with  a  view 
to  eventual  restoration  of  the  same  to  China,  and  that  this  demand  has  never  elicited 
any  protest  from  China  or  any  other  power.  It  would  be  eas>'  enough  to  say,  now  that 
the  war  is  over,  that  China  could  without  difficulty  have  ousted  the  Germans.  To 
argue  against  such  a  contention  would  be  silly.  Yet  there  is  one  point  loudly  noised 
abroad  against  which  I  can  not  help  protesting.  It  has  been  asseited  that  China  has 
been  jurevented  by  the  machinations  of  Japan  from  entering  the  war  at  its  first  stage. 
This  IS  a  falsifying  of  history.  The  conditions  prevailing  in  China  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War  and  the  details  of  her  final  entmnce  into  it  are  exhaustively 
described  by  Mr.  Kawakami  in  his  book  entitled  "Japan  and  World  Peace." 

It  is  further  asserted  by  those  who  espouse  China's  cause  that  the  declaration  of 
war  against  Germany  by  China  had  the  effect  of  abrogating  the  treaty  of  1898  and 
restoring  to  China  all  rights  which  she  granted  to  Germany.  It  is  true  that  war  cancels 
political  treaties  of  a  temporary  nature  between  belligerents;  but  under  international 
taw  it  would  seem,  as  Senator  Robinson  so  ably  maintains,  that  ''such  a  treaty  as 
that  between  China  and  Germany,  in  which  China  agreed  to  accept  the  status  of  othw 
nations  with  which  Germany  was  at  peace,  in  so  far  as  the  leased  territorv  is  con- 
cerned, would  not  be  abrogated  ipso  fs^to  by  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Cnina  and 
Germany."  Aside  from  this  contention,  there  is  one  incontestible  document — ^incon- 
teetible  unless  it  is  made  void  by  force — by  which  China  agreed  upon  the  transfer  of 
these  German  rights  to  Japan  by  stipulating  in  it  to  "give  full  assent  to  all  matters 
upon  which  the  Japanese  Government  may  hereafter  agree  with  the  German  Govern- 
ment relating  to  the  disposition  of  all  rignts,  interests,  and  concessions  which  Ger- 
many, by  virtue  of  treaties  or  otherwise,  possesses  in  relation  to  the  Province  of  Shan- 
tung." That  China  was  acting  in  good  faith  to  execute  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  with 
no  intention  of  abrogating  it,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  of 
1918.  This  agreement,  which  China  nerself  initiated,  was  the  sequel  of  the  former 
treaty — I  mean  the  China-Japan  treaty  of  1915.  The  contracting  of  loans  for  the 
purpose  of  building  railways  in  Shantung,  with  other  enterprises  China  has  under- 
taken in  conjunction  with  Japan  since  1915,  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  my  contention. 

JAPAN  AND  OTHER  POWERS  IN  CHINA. 

Whether  foreign  leaseholds,  settlements,  and  concessions  in  China,  together  with 
railroads  operat^  under  foreign  management,  should  or  should  not  be  tolerated  is  a 
question  of  hi^est  importance  demanding  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  >%  orld 
leaders.  The  fundamental  {Hinciple  underlving  the  Shantung  question  is  nothing 
but  the  question  whether  or  not  to  tolerate  this  state  of  affairs  in  China,  and  equity 
demands,  it  seems  to  me,  the  solution  of  the  two  in  one  way  or  the  other.  This,  of 
course,  opens  up  a  vast  problem  of  China's  reconstruction.  The  establishment  of 
foreign  settlements  is  the  result  of  the  policy  of  seclusion  China  has  pursued.  They  are 
at  the  present  day  the  only  avenues  throurii  which  forei^  commerce  flows  and  the 
business  of  foreign  merchants  transacted.  The  abolition  of  foreign  settlements  would 
necessitate  the  opening  up  of  the  whole  country.  With  it  will  arise  the  question  of 
the  abolition  of  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  and  tnat  of  recovery  of  the  tariff  autonomy 
and  other  no  less  weighty  questions.  These  are,  however,  irrelevant  to  the  subject 
I  am  presentii^. 

The  actual  ract  is  that  there  are  in  China  several  foreign  leaseholds  and  foreign 
settlements,  that  China  has  in  the  past  granted  for  one  reason  or  another  industrial  and 
economic  rights  and  concessions  to  foreign  powers,  and  that  many  railroads  in  thal^ 
country  are  placed  under  foreign  management.  I  can,  therefore,  see  no  reason  >*^y 
Japan  alone  should  be  singled  out  and  made  the  target  of  attack.    Japan  above  aU 
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United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations., 

Washington^  D.  C, 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Brandegee,  Knox,  Harding, 
Johnson,  of  California,  New,  Moses,  Swanson,  and  Pomerene. 

Senator  Brandegee    (acting  chairman).  Senator  Lodge  has  re- 
quested the  committee  to  proceed  with  the  hearing.    He  will  return 
in  a  few  minutes.     Who  is  here  to  represent  the  question  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Island  of  Aland  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  I  represent  the  people  of  that  island. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  ALEXANSES  T.  TOHHSOIT,  EDITOE  OF  TEE 

SWEDISH  COITBIEB. 

Senator  Brandgbgee.  Please  state  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Alexander  J.  Johnson. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  your  residence? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Chicago,  111. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Gentlemen,  the  courtesy  of  your  committee  in  afford- 
ing me  a  hearing  is  highly  appreciated. 

When  the  newspapers  announced  that  a  number  of  subject  nations 
had  been  permitted  to  present  their  respective  claims  of  recognition 
on  the  ground  of  self-determination  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  United  States  Senate,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  Aland  question  might  also  i)roperly  be  called  to  the  committee's 
attention  by  the  same  opportunity. 

Unofficially,  I  have  already  taken  the  liberty  to  present  to  each 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  a  review  of  the 
Aland  question,  condensed  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^'  The  Aland  Ques- 
tion Before  the  Peace  Conference."  All  the  facts  of  this  particular 
case  are  there  brought  forward,  and  in  order  not  to  abuse  your 
kindness  in  listening  to  me,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  this  exposfi. 

I  will  also  take  the  liberty  of  asking  your  permission  to  have 
this  little  pamphlet  included  in  the  record. 

Senator  JBrandeg«e.  It  will  be  so  done. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  Aland  Question  before  the  Peace  Conference.  . 

Among  questions  coming  up  before  the  peace  conference  is  the  settlement  of 
a  group  of  islands,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  known 
as  the  AJand  Islands  from  the  name  of  the  principal  member  of  the  group, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  crown  of  innumerable  smaller  islands  and  reefs. 

The  distance  from  Aland  to  the  coast  of  Uppland  (Sweden)  is  about  25 
American  miles   (40  kilometers)  and  to  the  continent  of  Finland  50  Amerl- 
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cau  miles  (80  kilometers).  Aland  has  fifteen  rural  communities  and  one 
port,  Marlehamn.  On  the  Slst  of  December  In  the  year  1913,  the  population 
amounted  to  26,849,  all  counting  themselves  as  Swedes  and  using  the  Swedish 
language.  The  principal  exports  consist  of  firewood,  beef,  and  fresh  fish,  al- 
most the'entlre  output  going  to  Stockholm,  Sweden.  The  community  of  origin, 
language,  sentiments,  and  customs  have  led  the  Alanders  to  desire  a  reunion 
with  Sweden,  and  they  have  now  finally  petitioned  the  peace  conference  to 
sanction  their  request. 

FINIJIND  OPPOSES. 

This  desire  of  the  Alanders  to  determine  their  own  fate  is  opposed  by  Finland, 
which  new  Independent  State  has  just  recently  been  recognized  by  the  great 
powers.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  s,tated  that  the  Swedish  Government 
was  Instrumental  in  bringing  the  then  existing  Russian  Government  to  consent 
to  Finland's  independence.  The  Government  of  Sweden  was  the  first  to  give 
Finland  recognition  as  a  new  Independent  State,  which  action  was  then  followed 
by  Norway  and  Denmark.  The  Swedish  Government  also  tried  to  persuatle  the 
great  allied  powers  and  the  United  States  to  extend  such  recognition  to  Fin- 
land, but  in  vain  for  a  long  time,  until  the  efforts  were  finally  crowned  with 
success.  In  ftice  of  these  facts.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Finland  Govern- 
ment and  people  would  continue  their  opposition  to  Alan<r.s  independence  and 
reunion  with  Sweden,  when  they  themselves  have  successfully  claimed  such 
independence  on  the  very  same  principle  of  self-determination  for  all  i^eoples, 
big  or  small. 

NOT   UMMPOBTANT. 

To  an  American  public  It  may  seem  unimportant  what  beoomes  of  "  a  tVw 
thousand  people  "  in  a  settlement  of  such  magnitude  as  Is  now  before  the  high 
council  of  the  nations  assembled  in  Paris.  But  there  are  no  small  or  unimpor- 
tant questions  before  that  body.  We  have  the  word  of  no  less  a  personage  than 
David  Lloyd-George  to  that  effect.  In  his  great  speech  before  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  16th  of  April,  1919,  the  great  English  statesman  made  the  fol- 
lowing confession : 

"I  have  never  heard  of  Teschen,  but  it  nearly  produced  an  angry  conflict 
between  two  allied  States,  and  there  are  many  questions  of  that  kind  where 
missions  have  been  sent  and  where  we  had  to  settle  differences  in  order  to  get 
on  with  the  different  problems  of  war,  and  those  questions  are  of  Importance 
to  the  small  States.  And  it  was  the  quarrels  of  the  small  States  that  made  the 
great  war." 

ONCE   PABT   OF   SWEDEN. 

After  the  fall  of  the  autocratic  government  In  Russia  and  during  the  course 
of  the  revolution,  Aland  seceded  from  Russia  at  the  same  time  as  Finland,  the 
latter,  however,  now  diluting  the  Alanders'  claim  to  determine  their  own  fate. 
In  order  to  make  clear  the  grounds  on  which  this  claim  rests.  It  is  necessary  to 
pass  in  review  the  nature  and  the  circumstances  of  both  Aland's  and  Finland's 
.separation  from  Sweden,  of  which  kingdom  they  had  been  parts  for  hundreds 
of  years. 

When  in  1809,  by  the  Peace  of  Fredrlkshamn.  Sweden  ceded  Finland  t© 
Russia,  it  was  not  a  cession  of  a  distinct  territory  bearing  Uiat  name.  By  the 
expression  "Finland"  was  understood  a  number  of  governments  (Ian)  and 
territories  (landskap).  which  for  the  sake  of  convenience  or  brevity  were  so 
nominated  In  block.  This  expression  did  not  mean  anything  more  than  the 
names  of  other  parts  of  the  Swedish  Kingdom,  such  as  **  Svealand,"  "  Gota- 
land,"  and  "  Norrland."  In  the  treaty  of  peace,  not  **  Finland,"  but  the  gov^ 
ernments  (Ian)  thus  ceded  were  named.  And  in  no  other  than  a  general  sense 
were  there  ever  any  boundary  lines  limiting  the  extension  of  Finland,  more 
than  the  frontiers  of  Svealand,  etc. 

NEW  BOUIfDARFES. 

In  the  north,  the  Finland  frontier  passed  a  little  west  of  the  Kemi  River  in 
a  northerly  direction  to  Porkavara,  and  from  there  east  to  the  frontier  <rf 
Russia.  Otherwise,  the  frontier  between  Finland,  on  one  side,  and  Svealand 
and  Norrland.  on  the  other  side,  was  the  GulJP  of  Bothnia.  Concerning  tiie 
Aland  Islands,  we  have  the  official  map  of  the  Swedish  Bureau  of  Land  Sni^ 
ieyoTs  fran  1714,  where  the  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the 
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Kemi  Kiver  passing  south  through  the  partition  of  the  waters  aiong  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland  (Wattuskiftet),  and  containing  this  informa- 
tion in  old  Swedish:  Har  Grantzar  Flnnland  (Here  borders  Finland),  evi- 
dently tending  to  show  at  the  same  time  that  anything  west  of  this  line  was 
not  included  in  the  territory  generally  called  Finland.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  Aland  Islands  belonged  to  any  other  of  the  principal  parts 
of  Sweden,  but  rather  that  those  islands,  themselves,  formed  a  distinct  territory 
Oandskap),  and  even  periodically  a  distinct  government  (Ian),  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Sweden. 

POPULATION    SWEDISH. 

As  the  archaeological  results  prove,  Aland  was  inhabited  by  a  Swedish  popu- 
lation from  time  immemorial  and  even  in  prehistoric  times.  It  has  received 
the  Christian  religion  and  all  its  culture  from  Sweden.  The  population  of 
Aland  has  always  been  true  to  tlie  motherland,  even  in  the  trying  times  when 
Finland  seemed  willing  to  surrender  to  the  Russian  usurper. 

HISTOBICAL  FACTS. 

By  a  secret  treaty  made  in  Tilsit,  Czar  Alexander  of  Russia  had  undertaken 
to  persuade  the  King  of  Sweden,  Gustnvus  (IV)  Adolphus,  to  close  the  Swedish 
ports  to  English  men-of-war  and  commercial  vessels.  This,  however,  the 
Swedish  monarch  refused  to  agree  to. 

Emperor  Napoleon  for  this  and  other  reasons,  at  the  Conference  of  Erfurt 
in  ISCiS,  promised  his  support  to  the  acquisition  of  Finland  by  the  Russian  Czar. 
In  the  beginning  and  even  after  the  Russian  Army  had  met  with  considerable 
success,  CztLV  Alexander  did  not  dream  of  other  frontiers  concerning  Sweden 
than  the  Tomea  River  in  the  north  and,  for  the  balance,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
which  assertion  is  clearly  proven  by  the  rescript  to  his  agent  in  Sweden,  former 
Ambassador  D.  Alopeous,  under  the  date  of  February  15,  1809.  Thus,  if  the 
new  Swedish  Government,  after  the  fall  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  March,  1809, 
had  consented  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace,  there  would  never  have  been 
any  question  of  including  Aland  in  the  territory  to  be  ceded  to  Russia.  But 
the  Swedish  Government  hesitated,  and  in  the  triple  attack  which  was  then 
started  by  Russia  in  order  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  pence,  even  the  island  of 
Aland  was  Invaded  and  occupied  by  the  Russians,  and  that  territory  thereafter 
claimed  by  the  right  of  conquest. 

ALANU    SEIZEO    BY    RUSSIA. 

The  Swedish  negotiators  of  peace  tried,  however,  to  save  as  much  as  possible 
of  Swedish  territory,  and  in  conceding  Finland  to  the  usurper  they  claimed  the 
maintenance  of  the  old  frontiers,  viz,  Kemi  River  in  the  north  and  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  to  the  west.  CJoncernlng  Aland,  the  (Jovemment  instructed  the  Swed- 
ish plenipotentiary.  Baron  Stedingk,  to  insist  upon  the  frontier  line  thus  de- 
scribed: ".  .  .  par  une  ligne  ideale  tiree  tout  le  long  du  Golfe  de  Bothnie 
en  sulvant  la  llgne  de  partage  des  eaux  (wattuskiftet)  jusqu'au  commencement 
du  Golfe  de  Finlande,  de  telle  sorte  qu*Aland  reste  du  cote  droit  en  partant  du 
nord,  et  demeura  par  consequent  suedols  comme  cela  a  ete  le  cas  de  temps 
immemorial.*' 

But  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries  would  not  recede  from  their  demands, 
giving,  however,  no  other  motives  or  using  no  other  arguments  than  the  humilia- 
tion resulting  to  Russia  if  she  must  restore  what  had  been  conquered  by  the 
fortune  of  the  arms.  And  the  same  argumentation  was  used  to  oppose  the 
counter-proposition  from  the  Swedish  side,  that  the  Russian  Government  should 
give  assurances  of  not  fortifying  Aland,  if  Sweden  consented  to  the  cession  of 
the  Islands. 

In  documents  concerning  the  i^eace  negotiations,  it  is  constantly  referred  to 
"la  Finlande  avec  les  lies  d' Aland,"  an<l  in  the  treaty  of  peace  it  is  stated 
that  the  King  of  Sweden  ceded  to  the  Czar  of  Russia  all  his  rights  to  certain 
governments  belonging  to  the  Kingdom,  textually :  "the  governments  enumer- 
ated hereafter,  which  during  the  war  have  been  conquered  by  the  arms  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  viz. :  the  Governments  of  Kynienegnrd,  Nyland.  and  Ta- 
vastehus,  Abo  and  Bjorneborg  with  the  Aland  Islands,  Savolax  and  Carelen, 
Wasa  and  Ilea  bo  rg,  and  a  part  of  Westerbotten  unto  Tornea  River." 
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Exactly,  as  in  the  constitution  of  1634,  the  different  governments  belonging 
to  the  Crown  of  Sweden  are  here  considered  equal  between  themselves,  Wester- 
botten  like  the  others,  and  the  others  like  Westerbotten,  and  the  Aland  Island 
are  distinctly  enumerated. 

Finally,  in  an  autographic  letter  from  Czar  Alexander  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  of  October  30,  1809»  It  Is  said :  *'  La  Suede  cede  a  la  Russie  la  Fin- 
lande  avec  les  i'les  d' Aland.** 

As  it  has  already  been  stated,  the  promise  of  Napoleon's  support  did  not 
Include  the  cession  of  the  Aland  Islands,  but  Alexander  could  risk  a  more 
liberal  interpretation  as  he  well  knew  that  the  Emperor  needed  the  assurance 
of  his  neutrality  in  the  war  Just  then  started  against  Austria. 

When  during  the  course  of  the  war,  on  the  order  of  the  Russian  usurper,  a 
Finnish  diet  assembled  at  Borga,  March  1808,  to  render  homage  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  as  the  sovereign  of  Finland,  Aland  was  not  r^resented.  And 
when  the  governor  of  Abo,  Knut  von  Troil,  sent  out  an  official  call  for  certain 
contributions  in  food,  etc,  for  the  use  of  the  Russian  Army,  the  Aland  people, 
assembled  to  receive  the  message  of  the  governor,  answered  "  that  the  peas- 
ants of  the  island  had  no  more  reserves  of  food  of  various  Idnds  than  they 
needed  for  themselves  and  their  lK>useholds,  but  that  they  would  try  to  divide 
what  they  had  if  it  were  needed  for  the  Swedish  Army.  However,  to  the  Rus- 
sian Army,  the  enemies  of  Sweden,  they  considered  it  culpable  and,  still  more, 
unnecessary  and  improper  to  give  what  was  demanded.  They  also  desired  to 
know  wherefrom  this  order  of  deliveries  had  come  and  if  it  had  been  g^ven  eat 
with  the  sanction  of  his  royal  majesty.*' 

THE   AIJINDERS  BOSE   UP   AOAIETST   RUSSIA. 

At  the  first  invasion  of  Aland  in  1808,  by  Russian  troops,  the  Alanders  rose 
to  a  man  and  drove  the  invaders  out.  But  when  the  following  year  an  over- 
whelming Russian  force  invaded  the  island,  they  were  not  able  to  resist  soc- 
cesBfuUy,  but  to  the  very  last  they  protested  against  the  secession  from  Sweden. 

In  the  organization  of  his  new  possessions,  ceded  by  Sweden,  the  Russian 
Czar  for  reasons  of  administrative  order  included  the  islands  of  Aland  in  the 
Finnish  Government  No  other  disposition  would  seem  to  have  been  convetdent 
But  this  fact  does  not  make  Aland  an  integral  part  of  Finland.  The  Rosalan 
Czar  could  have  ceded  Aland  back  to  the  King  of  Sweden  or  disposed  of  the 
islands  in  any  other  way  to  suit  himself,  without  the  consent  of  or  even  with- 
out consulting  his  Finnish  subjects. 

Shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Aland,  the  Russians  built  there  the  casemated 
fort  Bomarsund.  It  was  bombarded  during  the  Crimean  war  by  an  English 
fleet  with  a  French  division  of  soldiers  on  board.  The  8th  of  August,  1854. 
the  troops  landed  in  three  places  and  invested  the  fort  On  the  16th  of  the 
same  month  the  commander  of  the  fort.  Gen.  Bodisco,  surrendered  with  2,000 
men.  The  conquerors  demcriished  the  fort.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1850,  Russia 
agreed  not  to  have  any  fortifications  or  military  establishments  on  the  Alaad 
Island.  But  this  part  of  the  treaty  was  agreed  to  between  France,  England, 
and  Russia.  Sweden  was  not  called  upon  to  sign  this  treaty,  not  having  been 
a  party  to  the  Crimean  War. 

A  I. AN II  FOBTIFIKD. 

The  distrust  of  Russia  among  the  Swedish  people  is  a  well  known  fact 
which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  recall  or  to  explain  in  detail.  NumercwB 
incidents,  particularly  the  Bussification  of  Finland  and  the  building  of  railroad 
lines  throughout  the  country  for  purely  strategical  purposes,  served  to  in- 
crease In  Sweden  the  fear  of  new  plans  of  conquest  on  the  part  of  the  mighty 
eastern  neisrhbor 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  it  became  known  In  Sweden  tliat 
the  Russian  Government  had  established  military  posts  and  had  started  to 
build  fortifications  on  the  Aland  Island,  in  clear  contravention  to  the  artitdes 
of  the  Peace  of  Paris.  But  Russia  was  now  an  ally  of  the  other  two  high 
contracting  parties :  viz,  England  and  France,  and  diplomatic  inquiries  by  the 
Sweilish  Government  brought  the  answer  that  these  military  establiabmenti 
and  even  the  fortifications  were  all  of  a  temporary  nature,  in  no  way  aimed 
at  Sweden,  and  that  they  would  be  withdrawn  or  demolished  as  soon  as  they 
had  served  their  purpose,  which  was  to  guard  against  German  attacks.  Inter- 
pellations in  the  Swedish  parliament  brought  only  general  statements  from  the 
Government,  which,  however,  seemed  to  satisfy  the  great  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  two  Chambers,  information  being  given  out  in  confidence  that 
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the  Government  had  done  everything  In  its  power  to  safeguard  Swedish  in- 
terests, but  that  It  was  greatly  embarrassed  on  account  of  the  peculiar  political 
situation,  as  referred  to  above.  Thereupon  a  most  solemn  assurance  was  given 
the  Government  by  the  leaders  of  the  different  political  groups  and  parties 
in  the  Riksdag,  that  the  representatives  of  the  Swedish  people  unanimously 
inipported  the  policy  of  neutrality  and  of  national  independence,  as  declared 
by  the  Government  from  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Aland  in  Dancuer. 

Then  came  the  revolution  and  the  overthrowing  of  the  autocratic  govern- 
■Dent  in  Russia,  followed  by  the  secession  of  Finland  and  other  parts  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  As  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  chaotic  situation,  the 
Aland  people  were  greatly  in  fear  of  violence  from  the  Russian  garrison. 
In  February,  1918,  they  sent  delegates  to  Stckholm  to  implore  the  protection 
of  the  Swedish  Government.  The  situation  had  been  more  complicated  through 
the  arrival  of  Finnish  soldiers,  both  of  the  White  and  Red  Guards,  and  only 
through  the  wise  and  peft<'efiil  interference  by  the  Swedish  Government  a 
general  massacre  of  the  population  and  the  widespread  destruction  of  prop- 
erty was  prevented.  The  Russian  garrLson  and  the  Finnish  military  forces 
finally  agneed  to  leave  the  Island  with  the  help  of  Swedish  vessels,  and  the 
people  of  Aland  were  again  able  to  return  to  their  peaceful  occupations  without 
fear  of  being  molested  through  the  strife  between  Russians  and  Finns  or  be- 
tween different  parties  In  Finland. 

No  Part  in  Fighting. 

The  Alanders  took  no  part  In  the  fight  between  the  White  and  the  Red 
forces  of  Finland,  wMch  tennlnnted  In  the  victory  of  the  former,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  German  soldiers.  The  desire  to  again  become  Swedes,  in 
fact  as  well  as  they  have  always  been  in  heart,  was  expressed  by  the  entire 
major  population  of  the  island,  amounting  to  7,135  men  and  women,  through 
a  petition  to  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Swedish  people  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1917,  among  other  reasons,  stating  that  "  before  long  the  fate  of  oppressed 
peoples  Is  going  to  be  decided,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  Aland  consider  that  the 
time  has  come  for  them  to  express  their  unalterable  will  to  see  the  ancient 
county  of  Aland  again  reunited  to  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden." 

The  King  received  the  delegates  bringing  the  petition  with  his  customary 
kindness  and  courtesy  and  assured  them  of  his  own  and  the  Swedish  people's 
wish  to  again  count  the  Swedes  of  Aland  among  the  Swedish  citizens,  but  re- 
minded them  of  the  necessity  for  a  friendly  understanding  \^ith  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  the  new  State  of  Finland,  whose  Independence  it  had  been 
Ms  great  pleasure  to  bring  about  and  to  recognise. 

SWEDEN  IS  NEtJTRAL. 

Through  the  whole  duration  of  the  war,  the  Swedish  Government  has  scrupu- 
lously maintained  the  neutrality  it  declared  at  the  beghinfng.  Strictly  ad- 
hering to  the  same  principle,  it  had  to  decline  taking  part  In  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  "  white "  and  the  "  red  "  forces  In  Finland.  The  wisdom  of  thia 
policy  was,  moreover,  provided  by  the  succeeding  events.  Had  Sweden  lent  her 
hand  to  the  party  In  Finland,  which  finally,  with  the  help  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, became  victorious,  there  can  be  no  doubt  any  more  that  Sweden 
woirid  have  been  forced  into  the  war  and,  necessarily,  on  the  side  of  Grermany. 
as  a  consequence  of  the  participation.  In  concert,  of  the  two  nations  In  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  new  government  in  Finland.  No  less  correct  has  been  the  conduct  of 
the  Swedish  Government  toward  the  new  Government  of  Finland.  The  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  Swedish  people  Is  that  Aland  belongs  to  Sweden,  and  the  de- 
sire to  see  the  reunion  take  place  is  hardly  leas  unanimous.  Every  Swede,  we 
Bright  say,  is  also  convinced  that  the  possession  of  Aland  Is  more  vital  than  ever 
to  the  future  security  and  independence  of  Sweden.  Bwt  no  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  fall  of  the  Russian  Empire  no  more  than  of  the  unanimously 
expressed  desire  of  the  Alanders  to  be  again  Incorporated  Into  the  Kingdom 
of  Sweden. 
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WANTS  DOUBLE  VOTE. 

With  all  courtesy,  the  new  Finnish  (Government  tias  been  approached  iu 
order  to  bring  about  a  friendly  agreement,  whereby  the  will  of  the  Aland 
people  could  be  satisfied.  Without  claiming  to  give  a  complete  account,  in 
chronological  order,  of  these  negotiations,  it  may  be  stated  here,  with  absolute 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  that  the  Swedish  Cloyemment  has  propped  to  leaye  to 
the  people  of  the  islands  to  express  their  preference  through  a  genaral  vote, 
and  even  to  make  a  final  decision  depend  on  a  double  voting,  the  first  vote  to 
be  taken  now  and  the  second  after  a  couple  of  years,  thereby  giving  the  people 
of  the  islands  ample  time  for  reflection,  and  deferring  the  final  settiement  to  an 
epoch  -when  the  disturbances  and  the  passions  of  the  war  may  reasonably  be 
considered  as  past  The  chief  aim  of  the  Swedish  Government  has  been  to  readi 
a  mutual  agreement  between  the  three  parties  interested — ^Finland,  Sweden  and 
Aland — whereby  an  accomplished  fact  could  be  presented  to  the  peace  conference 
and  there  simply  registered  as  such. 

But  nothing  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  thus  far.  The  Finnish  Gov- 
ernment has  given  but  evasive  answers.  There  have  been  suggestions  of  com- 
pensation in  land,  which,  of  course,  the  Swedish  Government  most  categorically 
has  declined  to  entertain.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  to  Stockholm  in  February 
last  of  Gen.  Mannerheim,  the  Finnish  administrator  C'Riksf^rest&ndare*'), 
it  was  thought  that  at  least  a  preliminary  agreement  had  been  reached,  through 
his  conferences  with  the  King  and  the  chief  government  officers.  But  further 
developments  showed  that  the  Flnnlah  Government  was  still  unwilling  to  give 
a  definite  answer  or  enter  into  a  formal  conference. 

A   DELEGATION   TO  THE   PEACE  CONFEBENCE. 

Meanwhile,  a  delegation  of  three  citizens  of  Aland,  Bditor  Johannes  Sund- 
blom  and  two  farmers,  Johannes  Eriksson  and  Johan  Jansson,  were  delegated 
by  their  countrymen  to  take  the  claim  of  the  Alanders  to  the  peace  conference: 
Their  visit  to  Paris  took  place  in  February  this  year.  They  were  received  by 
representatives  of  all  the  five  great  powers;  by  Mr.  White  (America),  Balfour 
(England),  Pichon  (France),  Orlando  (Italy),  Makino  and  Ghinda  (Japan). 
All  of  these  statesmen  seemed  to  be  very  much  interested  in  the  Aland  question 
and  some  of  them  showed  a  surprising  ftimiliarity  with  the  subject  Without 
exception  they  listened  to  the  delegates'  statements  with  the  kindest  attention. 
The  visit  was  also  favorably  mentioned  by  the  French  papers. 

HETvD  TO  BE  TBACTOBS. 

This  independent  proceeding  of  the  Aland  people  seems  to  have  caused  great 
excitement  in  Finland,  particularly  among  the  Finninsh  population.  Shmrtly 
after  their  return  from  Paris,  the  three  delegates  were  summoned  to  a];q)ear 
before  an  agent  of  the  Finnish  GJovemment,  who  subjected  them  to  a  very 
severe  cross-examination,  at  the  end  of  which  they  were  enjoined  to  hold  them- 
selves at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  and  not  to  leave  the  island  withoot 
the  permission  of  the  authorities.  It  was  even  stated  in  the  Finnic  papeis 
that  the  delegates  were  going  to  be  tried  for  treason.  But,  according  to  more 
recent  news,  the  excitement  seems  to  have  subsided, 

CONCLUSION. 

The  consent  of  the  peace  conference  to  the  reunion  of  Aland  with  Swedes 
seems  to  be  Justified  on  the  following  grounds : 

1.  Aland  is  an  old  Swedish  territory.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Swedes,  by 
origin,  language,  sentiment,  and  customs.  Their  ccmunercial  intercourse  Is 
principally  wlfi  Sweden. 

2.  The  Alanders  have  never  consented  to  their  secession  from  Sweden. 

3.  By  the  principle  of  self-determination  for  all  nations,  big  or  small,  the 
Alanders  have  a  right  to  make  their  own  choice. 

Indeed,  they  had  as  much  right  as  the  Finlanders  to  cut  loose  from  Russia. 
The  people  of  Finland,  as  t^ey  claimed  ind^;)endence  on  the  ground  of  aH 
peoples'  right  to  self-determination,  and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  their  Inde- 
pendence recognized,  can  not  equitably  refuse  to  concede  the  same  rights  to 
the  Alanders.  Instead  of  claiming  independence  as  a  small  State,  the  Aland- 
ers,  however,  petition  Sweden  to  receive  them  as  citizens  and  they  are  wm 
seeking  the  sanction  of  the  peace  conference. 
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The  importance  for  Sweden  to  get  into  posseBsion  of  the  Aland  Islands  is 
well  recognized.  The  island  of  Aland  is  the  key  to  Stockholm  and  to  the 
whole  of  Sweden.  It  was  pointed  out  already  at  the  peace  negotiations  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  "  the  power  holding  Aland  could  thereby  enter 
into  the  heart  of  Sweden  and  keep  her  on  her  guard  day  and  night ;"  also  that 
Aland  was  dominating  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  whereby  the  security  of  free  navi- 
gation in  the  gulf  was  dependent  thereof. 

These  considerations  must  per  force  appear  stronger  to-day  than  ever  before 
in  view  of  the  capacity  of  guns  and  of  other  tools  and  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion in  modem  warfare. 

The  Government  of  Sweden  and  the  Swedish  people  have  given  to  the  whole 
world  the  assurance  of  their  unalterable  will  to  maintain  peace  and  friendly 
relations  with  all  other  nations,  but  at  the  same  time  of  an  equally  strong  de- 
cision to  defend  their  own  country,  their  national  honor  and  their  Independence, 
dating  back  to  times  immemorial.  The  safety  of  Sweden  greatly  depends  on  the 
possession  of  Aland.  Sweden's  possession  of  Aland  would  in  a  great  measure 
help  to  make  the  whole  Baltic  a  free  sea,  which  no  doubt  will  be  one  of  the 
alms  of  the  present  world  conference. 

The  claim  of  Finland  to  the  Aland  Islands  rests  on  no  other  foundation  In 
fact  than  their  joint  position  as  **exparts**  of  the  Russian  Empire.  From  a 
nationalistic  point  of  view,  the  claim  Is  untenable  by  the  fact  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Finland  consists  of  more  than  3,000,000  Finns  and  only  about  400,000 
people  of  Swedish  descent.  The  political  considerations  which  may  come  up 
before  the  peace  conference  at  the  time  when  the  conference  will  be  ready  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Finland  are  hard  to  guess.  But  the  claim  of  the  Alanders 
seems  so  natural,  so  reasonable,  and  so  fully  In  accord  with  the  famous  four- 
teen points  of  President  Wilson,  that  a  decision  In  their  case  could  be  reached 
without  connection  with  any  other  nationalistic  problems. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  appears,  however,  from  information  through  the 
newspapers,  that  the  Baltic  Commission  of  the  peace  conference 
has  had  the  Aland  question  investigated  and  has  discu&sed  it,  in  con- 
clusion giving  the  opinion  that  a  final  settlement  could  not  be  reached 
at  preswit,  owing  to  the  uncertain  or  rather  chaotic  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  Russia,  but  that  a  temporary  solution  might  be  arrived  at 
through  an  agreement  between  the  owedish  Government  and  the 
Government  of  Finland. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  Baltic  Commission 
does  not  give  any  opinion  regarding  the  main  point  of  the  Aland 

auestion,  viz,  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aland  Islands  to 
etermine,  themselves,  how  they  should  be  governed.  Very  briefly 
stated,  the  Alanders  claim  their  independence  and  their  right  of 
reunion  with  Sweden  on  the  following  grounds : 

Aland  is  an  old  Swedish  territory.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Swedes, 
by  origin,  language,  sentiment,  and  customs.  Their  commercial  in- 
tercourse is  almost  exclusively  with  Sweden  and  has  so  remained 
even  during  the  last  100  years,  when  the  Aland  Islands  were  a  part 
of  the  Russian  Empire. 

The  people  of  Aland  have  never  consented  to  their  secession  from 
Sweden,  to  which  they  were  forced  in  1809. 

With  other  former  provinces  of  Sweden's,  collectively  known  as 
Finland  and  lying  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  Aland  seceded  from 
Russia  shortly  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar  Government. 

The  Alandese  took  no  part  in  the  fight  between  the  White  and  the 
Red  forces  of  Finland,  which  ended  with  the  victory  of  the  former. 
The  desire  to  again  become  Swedes,  in  fact,  as  well  as  they  have 
always  been  in  heart,  was  expressed  by  the  entire  major  population 
of  Aland  through  a  petition  to  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Swedish 
people  at  the  end  of  the  year  1917,  as  extensively  described  in  the 
pamphlet  referred  to. 
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The  assertion  being  made  in  Finnish  papers  that  the  above  appeal 
addressed  by  the  people  of  Aland  to  the  King  and  people  of  Sweden 
(December,  1917),  was  ceuaed  by  the  oppression  and  cruelties  of 
the  Russian  military  invasion  of  the  islands  at  that  time,  a  new 
expression  by  popular  vote  was  decided  upon  and  took  place  during 
the  month  of  June  of  the  current  year.  The  result  was  that  9,735 
men  and  women  of  major  age  sipped  a  petition  giving  full  power 
to  the  Aland  popular  representation  Handsting)  to  take  all  meas- 
ures necessary  for  the  confirmation  oi  the  stand  alt-eady  taken  by 
the  people,  and  alone  to  represent  the  people  of  Aland  and  to  speak 
for  them. 

Of  the  major  population  of  Aland — about  11,000  men  and  women, 
altogether — 10,196  took  part  in  the  vote.  Only  461  voted  against 
Aland's  reunion  with  Sweden.  The  other  9.736  who  voted  in  favor 
of  the  reunion  amount  to  96.3  per  cent  of  tne  voters.  The  balance, 
3.7  per  cent,  consists  mainly  ot  persons  having  moved  in  from  Fin- 
land and  of  the  Finnish  Government  oflScers. 

Thus  a  renewed  testimony  of  the  well-nigh  unanimous  desire 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aland  Islands  to  again  become  members 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  has  been  given  since  the  question  of  the 
future  status  of  the  islands  was  brought  up  before  the  peace  con- 
ference. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  in- 
terrupt you  there  for  a  minute  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Before  the  war  with  Germany,  who  owned 
the  island  of  Aland? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  Czar  of  Russia. 

Senator  JNew.  You  say  the  Czar  of  Russia? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  The  Province  of  Finland  and  the  island  of 
Aland  were  ceded  to  the  Russian  Czar  in  1809.  The  Province 
formed  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland,  but  the  island  of  Aland  was 
a  separate  part  of  Swedish  territory  and  did  not  belong  to  Finland 
or  to  the  grand  duchy  at  all. 

Senator  Poicerene.  Are  you  a  native  of  the  island  of  Aland? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  I  am  a  native  of  Stockholm,  just  across  the 
street,  you  may  say,  from  the  island  of  Aland. 

Senator  Pomerenb.  Are  you  a  naturalized  American? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  I  have  been  naturalized  for  over  30  ;^ears. 

Senator  Pokerene.  Have  you  been  in  communication  with  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  I  have  been  in  communication  with  them 
through  correspondence,  and  through  people  coming  from  there  rep- 
resenting them  and  asking  me  to  help  them  along. 

Senator  Poherene.  Did  the  people  of  that  inland  take  any  part 
in  the  war? 

Mr.  Johnson.  They  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  war.  The  peo- 
ple of  Finland  took  some  part  in  the  war,  but  the  Alanders  never 
took  any  part  in  the  war.  Even  in  the  internal  strife  in  Finland 
they  kept  aloof. 

Senator  Knox.  Has  any  disposition  been  made  of  this  island  by 
this  treaty?  * 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  treaty  ttiat  is  now 
before  the  Senate.    It  has  just  been  handled  by  the  Baltic  Commis- 
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sion  of  the  peace  conference*  After  the  treaty  with  Grennany  it 
came  before  the  peace  conference  proper.  Just  recently  Uiey  httve 
discussed  the  queetion,  and  the  representatives  of  tiie  Swedes  and 
the  Finlanders  were  heard ;  but  my  contention,  and  what  I  tiunk  is 
the  main  point  in  this  oontroverav,  is  the  demand  or  request  of  the 
people  of  the  island  of  Aland  to  aetermine  their  own  fate. 
Permit  me  to  say  in  conclusion  that  even  in  the  interest  of  future 

Sice  in  the  Baltic  it  seems  evident  that  the  possession  of  the  Aland 
ands  by  a  more  powerful,  albeit  peace-loving,  country,  sudli  a& 
Swed^i,  would  be  preferable  to  their  possession  by  Finland,  whose 
history  as  an  independent  State  is  an  uiiwritten  page. 

But  the  political  side  of  the  question  is  no  oonoem  of  mine.  As 
an  American  citizen,  I  am  interested  in  seeing  American  principles 
of  fairness  prevail  over  the* whc^  world.  To  me  the  desire  of  the 
Aland  people  to  join  their  own  nationalify  by  a  reunion  with  Sweden 
seems  so  much  more  justified,  as  the  geographieal  pontion  of  the 
country  makes  Aland  a  physical  aitity.  xhus  no  objection  could 
reasonably  be  raised  agamst  the  desire  of  the  popuiation  to  deter- 
mine their  own  fate. 

Senator  Knox.  How  long  had  Russia  sovereignty  over  this  group 
of  islands  ? 

Mr.  JoHNso}^.  Russia  had  possessed  Finland  and  the  Aland  Islands 
from  1809,  when  they  were  ceded  to  Russia  after  the  Russian-Swedish 
war  by  the  treaty  of  Frederickshaven. 

Senator  Knox.  And  prior  to  1809? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Before  that  they  belonged  to  Sweden.  Aland  and 
Finland  were  settled  from  Sweden.  The  islands  belonged  to  Sweden 
from  prehistoric  times,  from  time  immemorial.  The  Finland  Prov- 
inces belonged  to  Sweden  for  700  years  before  they  were  ceded  to 
Russia. 

Senator  Knox.  Did  Sweden  lose  this  group  of  islands  at  the  same 
time  that  she  lost  Finland? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  All  that  is  extensively  described  in  the  pam- 
phlet which  I  leave  with  you.  Sweden  tried  very  hard  to  keq[)  tiie 
Aland  Islands,  but  Russia  wanted  them,  and  claimed  them  by  right 
of  conquest,  because  they  had  overrun  them.  To  show  the  territorial 
importance  of  the  islands,  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  (teath  to  Swe- 
den to  possess  them.  They  absolutely  dominate  Stockholm,  far  more 
so  now,  with  the  powerful  engines  of  war  that  have  becoi  discovered. 
But  I  am  not  talking  for  Sweden  or  any  political  party. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  population  of  the  islands? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Twenty-two  thousand  and  some  hundreds. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  Swedes? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  there  are  not  2  per  cent  that  do  not  talk  the 
Swedish  language. 

Senator  Moses.  Does  Sweden  claim  these  islands  are  necessary 
for  her  self-defense? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  know  that  they  made  that  claim  before  the 
peace  conference,  but  they  have  always  done  so,  and  that  is  an  ad- 
mitted fact.  Under  the  treaty  of  Frederickshaven  Sweden  tried  to 
get  an  engagement  or  a  promise  from  Russia  not  to  fortify  those 
islands,  but  Kussia  was  so  strong  and  Sweden  so  weak  at  that  time 
that  the  request  was  paid  no  attention  to. 
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Senator  Knox.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  it 
that  they  do  dominate  Stockholm,  because  they  are  only  about  25 
miles  away  from  Stoddiolm,  and  with  the  modem  engines  of  war 
like  these  long-range  guns,  those  islands  fortified  would  have  Stock- 
holm at  their  mercy. 

Senator  Mosss.  I  can  understand  that  perfectly  from  the  map, 
but  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  why  tne  claim  of  necessity  of 
those  islands  for  self-defense  of  Sweden,  when  the  league  of  na- 
tions is  going  to  aboli&h  war. 

Mr.  Johnson.  All  those  questions  will  be  eliminated,  I  suppose, 
as  soon  as  the  league  of  nations  is  an  actuality,  but  that  claim  was 
raised  by  Sweden  ri^ht  after  the  islands  were  ceded  by  Sweden  to 
Russia.  They  were  fortified  by  Russia.  In  1856  when  tiie  Crimean 
war  took  place,  the  English  and  French  fleet  combined  to  destroy 
the  fortifications  of  Aland,  and  then  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  the 
next  year  it  was  stipulated  that  those  islands  should  not  be  fortified 
any  more.  During  this  war  Russia  permitted  herself  to  start  forti- 
fications on  the  islands,  and  when  Sweden  made  protest  against  it 
they  claimed  it  was  in  fear  of  a  German  attack. 

Senator  Moseh.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  whether  Sweden 
would  rather  have  the  Aland  Islands  or  the  league  of  nations  as  a 
means  of  defense. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  can  not  talk  for  Sweden.  I  think  if  they  got  the 
Aland  Islands  to  begin  with,  they  would  be  satisfied,  and  then  they 
would  make  a  request  to  be  admitted  to  the  league  of  nations  after- 
wards.   It  may  be,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Johnson,  I  would  like  to  have  you  clear  up  one 
point  that  is  not  clear  in  my  mind.  You  spoke  of  Sweden  losing 
Finland  and  the  Aland  Islands  at  the  /^ame  time. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  That  was  in  1809? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  You  said  Finland  was  taken  by  Russia? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  And  the  Aland  Islands  were  given  to  the  Czar.  Do 
you  mean  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  condition  in  which  the 
two  were  lost? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  they  were  both  ceded  to  the 
Czar  of  Russia.  The  wording  of  the  treaty  says  that  the  King  of 
Sweden  cedes  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  my  contention  is  that  the 
Czar  of  Russia^  if  he  was  alive,  could  cede  the  Aland  Islands  to 
Sweden  without  the  consent  of  Finland. 

Senator  New.  That  is  all  right,  but  from  the  way  in  which  you 
first  stated  it  I  thought  there  might  have  been  a  difference  in  the 
condition  under  which  the  two  were  ceded. 

Mr.  Johnson.  No. 

The  Case  for  Czechoslovakia. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EDWABD  VACZT. 

Mr.  Vaczy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  resident  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Van 
Svarc,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an  American  by  birth,  of  Czech  descent 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  Mr.  O.  D.  Koreff,  of  Pittsburgh,  an  American 
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citizen  of  Czech  birth,  a  newspaper  editor,  and  myself,  also  an 
American  citizen  of  Slovak  birth,  represent  the  Slovak  people  and 
the  Bohemian  Natiorial  Alliance  of  America,  and  its  branch  organi- 
zations, which  organizations  exist  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  States 
of  the  Union.  I  want  to  state  at  this  time  that  our  committee  has 
been  somewhat  handicapped.  It  was  very  late  last  evening  when 
we  received  tiie  stenographic  reports  of  the  meeting  yesterday  morn- 
ing, and  we  have  not  been  able  to  prepare  our  briefs  in  a  manner 
that  would  do  justice  to  this  case. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  give  you  time  to  prepare  your 
brief,  if  you  wish  to  file  anything  aft«r  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Vaczy.  I  appreciate  that  very  much.  I  trust  you  will,  there- 
fore, appreciate  our  position  in  this  matter.  At  this  time  I  wish  to 
thank  you  most  kindly  in  extending  to  us  the  opportunity  to  present 
the  case  of  Czechoslovakia  insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  Magyar  ped- 
ple.  Our  purpose  in  view  in  appearing  before  you  is  to  cooperate 
with  your  committee  and  assist  you  in  reaching  a  fair  settlement  in 
the  so-called  matter  entitled,  "The  Case  of  Hungary,*'  and  further 
to  refute  and  correct  the  misleading  statements  propounded  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Magyar  people  who  appeared  yesterday  before 
your  honorable  body. 

I  shall  be  very  brief  with  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Magyar  situa- 
tion and  discuss  the  matter  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  to-day, 
and  leave  the  economic,  geographical  and  historical  questions  affect- 
ing the  European  situation  to  my  colleagues.  The  Czecho-Slovaks 
began  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  before  the  Civil  War.  Many 
of  them  fought  bravely  and  heroically  in  this  war.  The  Czecho- 
slovaks began  to  come  to  our  shores  in  large  numbers,  principally  to 
escape  the  hardships  and  cruelties  perpetrated  upon  them  by  the 
Magyar  imperialistic  Government,  and  further  to  escape  the  military 
service,  realizing  the  humiliation  and  the  insults  and  treatments  that 
would  be  accorded  to  them  by  the  Magyar  militaristic  lords.  As 
the  years  rolled  on  their  immigration  be^n  to  increase  to  this  land 
until  to-day  the  Czecho-Slovak  population  in  the  United  States  is 
approximately  1,600,000,  or  five  times  that  of  the  Magyar  population 
in  this  country. 

The  Czecho-Slovaks  have  principally  settled  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Texas,  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  Pennsvlvania,  Maryland, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  Minnesota.  In  many  or  the  cities  in  these 
States  they  have  built  magnificent  churches  and  schools,  and  in  fact 
most  of  these  people,  I  may  say,  own  their  homes.  It  is  their  abso- 
lute intention  to  ren^ain  in  this  country.  They  have  became  a  part 
of  our  Government.  These  people  have  expended  and  invested  mil- 
lions of  doUars  in  building  operations  and  have  materially  assisted  in 
developing  our  country  in  this  one  respect. 

There  has  been  an  erroneous  impression  received  by  the  average 
American  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  are  only  capable  of  performing 
manual  labor.  This  is  incorrect  Thousands  of  these  men  are  ex- 
pert artisans,  manv  of  them  are  successful  business  and  professional 
men,  while  other  nave  established  reputations  as  artists  and  musi- 
cians. The  Czecho-Slovaks  have  developed  a  deep  interest  in  our 
political  life  and  have  made  rapid  strides  in  that  direction.  Two 
members  of  the  present  House  of  Congress  are  of  Czecho-Slovak 
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birth.  Others  oocup^  elective  and  ap^ointiYe  political  positions^ 
while  others  hold  civil-serYice  positions  in  nearly  every  arm  of  our 
service,  Federal,  State,  and  municipal. 

I  might  state  this,  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  of  this  country  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  an  extraordinarily  patriotic  and  indep^ad- 
ent,  liberty-loving  people.  They  have  organized  a  Czecho-Slovak 
army  in  the  United  States.  They  were  able  to  organize  a  force  of 
vpwards  of  3,500  Czecho-Slovaks,  men  who  were  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  who  were  under  no  obligations  to  serve  our  coun- 
try, but  who  were  exceedingly  glad  and  desirous  of  going  to  the 
front  and  fighting  for  our  country  and  fighting  for  the  cause  of 
the  AUies. 

There  was  only  one  way  in  which  those  men  could  engage  in 
battle,  and  that  was  by  enlisting  in  the  Czecho-Slovak  Army.  I 
might  say  that  while  yesterday  the  Magyar  representatives  appeared 
here  and  asked  you  for  justice  for  Hungary,  or  for  the  Magyars,  as 
I  maintain,  there  is  no  such  place  as  Hungary.  Hungary  to-day 
has  been  equitably  divided.  There  is  only  a  place  there,  Magyar- 
land,  and  not  a  united  Hungary.  Twenty-five  hundred  Czecho- 
slovak soldiers  were  marching  up  Fifth  Avenue  w^hile  the  Magyar 
representatives  here  were  asking  for  sympathy  and  justice  to  Uieir 
country — these  2,500  Czecho-Slovak  soldiers  live  in  the  UniUnl 
States;  they  are  not  citizens — after  coming  from  Siberia.  Many  of 
them  have  been  wounded  and  crippled.  They  left-  their  wives,  their 
parents,  their  dependents,  while  they  were  in  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Army.  I  am  sure  tliat  you  must  admire  their  heroic  position  in  this 
matter.  But  while  the  Czecho-Slovaks  in  tliis  country  have  been 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  assist  the  United  States  to  win 
this  war — and  I  say  they  materially  assisted  the  United  States 
in  winning  this  war — what  were  the  Hungarians  doing — or  the 
Magyar  people,  to  be  correct?  "What  were  they  doing?  1  ou  realize 
and  you  know  tlie  extensive  propaganda  that  the  Magyar  agents  in 
this  country  were  carrying  on  prior  to  our  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Central  Powers.  These  Magyar  agents  were  scheming 
and  plotting  to  blow  up  munitions  factories,  sink  ships,  if  you 
please,  do  anything  in  order  to  destroy  our  property,  in  owier 
words  to  cause  disorder,  to  cause  strikes,  to  interrupt  our  business 
pursuits  in  this  country  until  the  matter  became  so  serious,  if  yon 
recall,  that  an  investigation  was  had,  and  a  convincing  report  was 
drawn  up  of  the  operation  of  the  Magyar  agents  in  this  country, 
and  of  the  harm  that  they  were  doing,  so  that  Dr.  Dumba  as  a 
result  of  that  investigation  was  asked  to  be  recalled,  which  he  was. 
We  bid  that  gentleman  a  final  farewell,  a  representative  of  a  so-called 
highly  cultured,  humane  people. 

At  this  very  time,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  on  August  10 
a  whole  page  advertisement  appeared  in  four  New  York  newspapers 
entitled  "To  the  American  Nation.  Real  facts  about  Hungary.'' 
It  is  signed  ^American  committee  for  the  relief  of  Hungary,  Arnold 
Somlyo,  corresponding  secretary ;  Bertalan  Barna,  chairman."  They 
conclude  by  stating  "We  respectfully  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  United  States  Senate,  to  Congress, 
and  to  the  American  Nation  for  justice  to  Hungary." 

I  have  read  this  article,  and  I  am  soriy  to  state  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  conscience  as  to  the  extent  tx)  which  these  Ma^ar 
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propagandists  will  go  to  mislead  the  American  public.  There  are 
three  or  four  prominent  facts  to  which  I  could  draw  your  attention 
from  this  advertisement,  which  solely  affect  the  J^lovak  people, 
while  it  deals  also  with  Serbia  and  Roumania. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  one  question  in  order  to  make  it 
<5lear.  When  you  speak  of  Czecho-Slovak,  you  mean  Bohemian, 
Moravian,  and  Slovak.     ^ 

Mr.  Vaczt.  Yes  I  do.  We  are  only  interested  as  far  as  this 
advertisement  affects  the  Slovaks.  The  other  nationalities  quoted 
here  can  very  well  take  care  of  themselves. 

At  a  meeting  in  New  York  I  was  elected  by  a  branch  of  the 
Slovak  League 

Senator  Pomerene  (interposing).  Before  you  come  to  that,  you 
said  that  there  were  three  or  four  facts  or  statements  that  were  gross 
misrepresentations.    That  is  the  substance  of  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Vaczt.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  are  they  t 

Mr.  Vaczt.  Well,  I  can  answer  that  argument,  but  I  will  leave 
that  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Svarc,  who  will  explain  that  matter  much 
better  than  I,  can.  He  has  been  in  Czechoslovakia  and  has  recently 
returned,  and  understands  conditions  there  and  understands  condi- 
tions here. 

I  was  asked  to  answer  this  advertisement.  I  then  proceeded  to 
the  New  York  Sunday  World  office  and  inquired  as  to  what  it 
would  cost  to  publish  a  similar  full-page  advertisement.  I  was  sur- 
prised when  I  was  told  that  it  would  cost  $1,344  for  one  insertion. 
It  seems  that  it  cost  as  much  money  for  the  page  advertisement  in 
the  New  York  Herald,  the  New  York  American,  and  the  New  York 
Times.  So  in  round  figures  it  cost  about  $6,500  for  those  four  ad- 
vertisements in  the  New  York  newspapers. 

Now  the  question  is,  gentlemeiij  I  am  wondering  where  this  large 
sum  of  money  is  coming  from.  If  these  people  can  afford  to  spend 
$6,500  for  advertising  purposes,  it  is  a  very  serious  problem  in  my 
estimation  as  to  where  the  money  is  coming  from.  Is  it  possible, 
gentlemen,  that  perhaps  the  purse  strings  of  Bela  Kuhn  have  been 
loosened  and  some  of  that  money  imported  into  this  country?  Or  is 
it  possible  that  the  Magyar  aristocrats  have  opened  their  pocket- 
books  and  are  expending  some  money  for  these  expensive  adver- 
tisements? 

This  advertisement,  to  my  mind,  has  been  solely  published  for  the 
purp^ose  of  misleading  and  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  American 
public ;  and,  gentlemen,  further  for  the  reason  that  they  are  endeav- 
oring to  mold  public  opinion,  and  I  think  that  they  want  to  use 
that  public  opinion  as  a  s(»t  of  a  hammer  upon  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are  a  great  many  points  which  I  could  touch  upon,  so  far 
as  the  Slovak  situation  is  concerned.  I  know  that  your  time  is 
somewhat  limited.  You  can  put  it  to  great  advantage  in  other 
important  matters  that  are  before  you,  and  I  will  conclude  by  sajring 
that  the  Magyars  have  been  before  the  bar  of  justice.  There  is  no 
Teason  why  sentence  should  not  be  passed,  and  they  are  awaiting 
sentence,  and  I  will  say  that  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  their 
souls. 
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Further,  more  than  that,  I  want  to  serve  notice  upon  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Magyar  people  in  this  countrv  that  the  Czecho- 
slovaks in  this  country  will  do  everjrthing  witnin  their  power  to 
prosecute  this  malicious  and  mischievous  propaganda  until  it  is  for- 
ever banished  from  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  we  will  back 
up  the  statement  that  we  make.    I  thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Svarc,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

STATEMEHT  OF  KE.  YEN  SVAEC,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Mr.  SvARC.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  Rep- 
resenting the  Slavic  League  of  America  and  the  Bohemian  National 
Alliance,  two  organizations  in  the  United  States  which  were  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war  to  a  successful  issue,  so 
that  the  people  from  whom  we  have  sprung  abroad  might  on  the 
other  side  come  into  their  own,  might  a^in  be  free  and  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  I  thank  you  for  this  privilege  of  addressing 
you  on  this  occasion,  and  I  know  that  our  people,  not  onljr  in  the 
united  States  but  our  long-suffering  people  abroad,  appreciate  the 
fact  that  we  can  raise  our  voices  before  you  on  behalf  of  their  liberty. 

We  did  not  think  a  few  days  ago  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  us 
to  appear  before  you.  We  had  an  idea  that  in  the  peace  conference, 
owing  to  the  victory  which  the  allied  armies,  together  with  the  Array 
of  the  TJnited  States,  have  won  abroad,  the  political  questions  would 
be  settled  over  on  the  other  side,  and,  above  all,  tliat  our  Magyar 
brethren  would  finally  see  the  light,  and  in  the  light  of  their  previous 
mistakes,  the  mistakes  which  are  due  to  that  outlook  upon  political 
life  which  goes  back  to  feudal  times,  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
get  back  into  the  channels  of  the  modern  world  and  become  modern- 
ized. But  it  seems  that  they  have  not  only  failed  to  grasp  the  lesson 
of  the  war  on  the  other  side  but  they  on  this  side  who  live  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  have  nevertheless  failed  to  be  imbued  with  the  idea 
for  which  America  stands,  the  principle  which  she  represents,  and  the 
stem  logic  which  she  applies  in  these  progressive  times  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  world,  for  the  increase  of  justice  in  the  world,  and  for  the 
upbuilding  of  fraternity  among  nations. 

And  that  is  why  we  are  here ;  not  because  we  wanted  to  come,  but 
because  the  occasion  has  compelled  us  to  come  in  order  that  we  may 
raise  our  voice  in  behalf  of  the  truth,  and  endeavor  to  efface  the 
various  distortions  of  history,  the  various  distortions  of  truth,  and 
that  subtle,  specious  reasoning  which  has  been  introduced  here  in 
4his  committee  room  by  our  Magyar  friends  in  order  that  they  might 
throw  sand  into  your  eyes  and  m  order  that  they  might  deceive  the 
American  public  at  large  in  regard  to  those  issues  which  are  at  stake 
on  the  other  side  and  which  are  at  stake  as  well  in  this  country  of 
ours. 

The  political  questions  arising  out  of  the  situation  in  Hungary  are 

?uite  easy  to  determine  if  we  go  back  to  a  few  basic  definitions. 
V'hat  is  or  what  was  this  country  that  was  known  as  Hungary? 
There  have  been  certain  unscrupulous  men  not  only  in  these  United 
States  but  elsewhere  in  the  world  who  have  traded  wonderfully  upon 
this  word  "  Hungary,"  and  who,  because  certain  people  came  from 
this  geogi-aphical  designation  known  as  Hungary,  thevSe  imscrupulous 
men  had  thought  to  claim  them  in  that  generic  term  "  Hungarians." 
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What  is  a  Hungarian,  or  what  was  a  Hungarian  ?  A  person  who  came 
from  the  geographical  area  known  as  Hungary.  He  was  either  a 
Magyar,  he  was  either  a  Slav — ^that  is,  a  Slovak,  Serb,  or  a  Croat — 
or  he  was  a  Roumanian.  In  some  instances  he  was  a  German,  who 
came  from  tlie  German  settlement  in  Slovakia  or  in  Transylvania. 
There  never  was  such  a  thingas  a  homogeneous  Hungary  inhabited 
by  a  homogeneous  nation.  jThese  various  nations  have  inhabited 
Hungary  from  times  immemorial,  and  the  Magyars  were  the  last 
people  to  enter  Hungar\'.  These  peoples  formed  one  polyglot  State. 
This  polyglot  State  imtil  almost  tne  close  of  the  eighteen^  century, 
because  of  these  various  nations  which  spoke  different  languages,  em- 

Eloyed  the  Latin  language  in  its  transactions  of  government,  the 
latin  lan^age  was  used  in  its  parliament,  and  the  Latin  language 
was  used  m  the  law  courts.  This  condition  continued  down  to  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  under  Joseph  the  Second,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria-Hungary,  the  great  movement  for  Grermanizing 
by  force  all  the  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary  was  endeavored  to  be 
put  into  effect. 

Under  the  stress  of  the  Germanizing  movement,  the  Magyar 
people  began  to  receive  the  idea  that  they  ought,  in  that  geographic 

Sart  known  as  Himgary,  or  the  Kingdom  of  St.  Stephen,  to  seek  to 
lagyarize,  and  immediately  after  the  French  Revolution,  when 
the  new  ideas  began  to  pervade  Europe,  and  the  (question  of  nation- 
ality began  to  assert  itself,  from  that  day  begms  the  idea  of  a 
Magyar  iiuperialisni.  and  from  that  day,  accentuated  later  on  by 
the  effort  of  I^uis  Kossuth,  which  effort  has  been  misrepresented  in 
these  United  States,  and  which  modern  scholarship  has  sought  to 
set  right — American  scholarship  among  other  scholarships — the 
Magyars  sought  to  efface  all  the  other  nations  which  had  been  on 
very  friendly  terms  in  centuries  past,  inhabiting  a  common  country, 
and  sought  to  Magyarize  these  other  nations,  a  terrible  task  in  it- 
self and  a  most  brutal  one,  when  we  stop  to  consider  that  if  the 
truth  were  known,  that  is  if  Magyar  statistics  did  not  lie,  being 
made  by  the  government,  probably  8,000,000  people  were  seeking 
to  rob  12,000,C^  people  of  their  language,  of  their  educational  sys- 
tems, of  their  part  of  the  government,  and  were  simply  trying  to 
efface  every  vestige  of  their  national  tradition  and  impose  upon 
them  a  false  idea  that  they  were  Magyars. 

This  situation  continued  down  to  1867  with  greater  or  less  suc- 
cess, because  up  to  that  time  the  Magyars  were  immediately  subject 
to  the  government  of  Vienna.  In  1867  the  Hapsburc  ruler,  Francis 
Joseph,  saw  that  the  Magyars  were  so  obstreperous  that  it  was  time 
that  he  relented,  that  he  should  permit  them  to  have  their  say,  and 
so  the  old  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  part  ruled  from  Vienna  and  the  other  part  ruled  from  Buda- 
pest. The  famous  Saxon  stateman.  Bach,  who  got  up  this  wonderful 
plan  of  dualism,  upon  the  occasion  of  its  bemg  put  into  practice 
made  this  wonderfully  humame  statement.  Turning  to  the  berman 
ruler  from  Vienna,  he  said  "You  will  take  care  of  your  hordes'* — 
meaning  the  Slovaks — ^"and  of  course," — turning  to  the  Magyar 
ruler,  "you  will  take  care  of  your  hordes  from  Budapest."  And 
they  have  been  quite  true  to  that  famous  injunction.  They  have 
treated  these  subject  peoples  in  all  times  as  hordes. 
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It  was  quite  amusing  yesterday  to  hear  the  justification  for  dual- 
ism as  it  was  explained  here,  that  the  Magyars  under  the  situation 
did  what  they  thought  was  best.  Yes,  because  they  knew  that  they 
would  have  power  in  their  hands  to  proceed  to  enace  these  nations 
that  inhabit  the  common  country,  and  that  they  would  make  one 
Magyar  Empire  out  of  this  country,  which  was  never  in  a  position 
to  assume  the  Magyar  language,  a  non-Arrun  language,  which  is 
strange  to  their  ears,  which  is  difficult  for  tnem  to  learn,  whidi  has 
absolutely  no  significance  in  education  or  culture  because  it  is  prac- 
tically limited  to  a  nation  of  8,000,000  people  in  the  heart  of  Europe 
who  are  foreigners  there. 

Now,  if  we  once  set  in  our  minds  this  picture  of  the  former  Hun- 
gary, namely',  a  country  or  area  which  is  inhabited  by  four  great 
nations,  nations  which  have  an  independent  history,  wnich  have  an 
independent  culture  entirely  distinct  from  anything  that  is  Magyar, 
then  we  can  readily  see  the  false  reasoning  which  has  been  presented 
there  and  through  which  false  reasoning  you  have  been  asked  to  do 
your  part  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  this  conglomeration  called 
Hungary.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  integrity  of  Hungary. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  integrity  of  the  Magyar  nation,  and 
nobody  is  seeking  to  deprive  the  Magj^ar  nation  of  its  integrity. 
But  the  whole  civilized  world  is  raising  its  voice  against  permitting 
8,000,000  Magyars  comprising  the  Magyar  nation  to  impose  their 
brutal  system  of  government,  a  system  which  means  denationaliza- 
tion, carried  on  in  the  most  brutal  fashion.  That  system,  of  course, 
was  overthrown  by  this  war  and  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
are  bound  to  see  that  it  shall  not  be  resuiTeoted. 

Now,  in  this  connection  I  think  it  would  bejproper  to  refer  to  the 
advertisement  appearing  in  the  New  York  World  under  date  of 
Sunday,  August  10,  1919,  under  caption,  "  To  the  American  Nation. 
Real  facts  about  Hungary,"  and  signed  by  the  "American  com- 
mittee for  the  relief  of  Hungary."  It  seems  that  the  title  of  this 
American  committee  for  the  relief  of  Hungary  is  a  misnomer. 

I  quote  from  this  article : 

The  American  people  had  so  little  opportunity  to  hear  Hungary's  side  of  the 
atory  that  this  information  should  be  welcomed  by  every  fair-minded  dtiieen 
of  this  cDimtry. 

I  wish  to  add  to  my  previous  remarks  in  regard  to  the  definition 
of  **  Hungary,"  the  way  this  term  is  abused,  and  refer  to  this  abuse 
through  this  entire  article,  showing  the  way  in  which  the  American 
public  is  deceived. 

In  the  Magyar  language  there  is  no  term  at  all  for  an  equivalent 
of  the  term  ^Hungary."  In  other  words,  they  call  the  country 
Magyar-Orsza^,  meaning  the  country  of  the  Magyars,  and  under 
that  term  they  include  Slovakia,  they  include  Transylvania,  that  part 
inhabited  by  the  Roumanians,  and  they  include  the  southern  parts- 
Croatia,  Slovania,  and  so  forth. 

In  other  words,  in  the  Magj'ar  lan^age  they  do  not  recognize 
at  all  that  ancient  term  "  Hungary,"  which  means  simply  a  geograph- 
ical area  ruled  by  a  common  sovereign;  and  therefore,  when  they 
speak  of  Hungarians  they  usually  fail  to  explain  that  they  mean  any- 
body who  comes  out  of  Hungary,  but  they  try  to  impress  you  with 
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the  fact  that  "Magyar"  is  synonymous  with  "Hungary,"  whereas 
the  fact  is  that  it  is  not  synonymous  at  all.  It  means  that  the 
Magyars  form  but  one  portion  of  Hungary,  that  they  number  about 
8,000,000  out  of  the  20,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  whole  country,  that 
their  interests  are  entirely  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the 
population,  because  this  population  demands  self-determination,  and 
they  demand  that  they  work  out  their  own  destiny.  They  have  been 
doing  this  in  the  United  States  continuously  by  talking  about  -Hun- 
garians. 

Senator  Pomerene.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  you,  how  generally 
are  these  8,000,000  Magyars  distributed  over  what  we  understand  to 
be  Hungary? 

Mr.  SvARC.  I  shall  explain  that.  In  this  very  article  appearing  on 
August  10  in  the  New  York  World  is  the  following  statement,  and 
I  quote  it  at  this  point  in  order  that  I  may  use  their  own  figures : 

Life  and  time  niinjxled  the  various  races  In  Hungary  incessantly.  Other 
minglinps  were  accentuate<l  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  as  one  finds 
them  now  side  by  side,  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew,  and  Orthodox,  similarly 
there  are  in  Hungary  in  the  same  region  members  of  five  or  six  nationalities. 
If  we  except  central  Hungary,  which  is  wholly  Magyar,  85  per  cent,  and  north- 
ern Hungary,  which  is  indeed  almost  entirely  Slovak,  76  per  cent,  the  races 
are  so  intermingled  that  you  can  not  cut  out  an  unbrolien  territory  from 
any  of  them.  Every  such  attempt  creates  new  mixed  territories  with  no  clear 
racial  majority  in  them. 

I  ask  you  gentlemen  to  consider  the  sincerity  of  a  statement  of 
this  type,  which  admits  that  in  the  Danubian  plain,  which  is  prac- 
tically the  onlv  part  that  is  essential  Magyar,  where  they  admit  that 
85  per  cent  oi  the  people  are  Magyars,  even  in  this  vast  Danubian 
plain  15  per  cent  of  the  population  belong  to  other  races  and 
nationalities. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Approximately  what  portion  of  the  territory 
is  that? 

Mr,  SvARC.  I  will  show  you  the  map  which  they  presented  here 
yesterday    It  is  practically  this  part  here 

Senator  Knox.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  ? 

Mr.  SvARC.  Which,  according  to  their  own  claim,  would  be  about 
20  per  cent  of  old  Hungary.  They  do  not  use  the  word  "  Slovakia." 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  these  propagandists,  and  the  policy  of  the 
Magyar  Government  sitting  at  Budapest,  to  endeavor  all  through 
these  years  to  efface  that  word  "Slovak."  Then  they  have  the 
effrontery  to  come  into  this  committee  room,  as  they  did  yesterday, 
and  to  suggest  to  you  gentlemen  that  the  situation  there  is  similar 
to  the  situation  in  the  United  StatCvS  pertaining  to  Texas  or  to 
California;  in  other  words,  that  they  are  trying  to  do  over  there 
with  those  people  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  these  United  States, 
to  make  the  nation  homogeneous.  I  think  that  if  they  were  sincere, 
a  better  comparison  and  parallel  would  be  to  compare  the  situation 
to  that  in  Switzerland,  where  three  nations  or  peoples,  speaking 
three  languages,  live  side  by  side  and  manage  their  own  govern- 
ment. That  would  be  the  truth.  But  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
are  here  is  to  protest  against  any  such  comparison  as  comparing  the 
situation  over  there  in  Hungary  with  the  situation  in  the  United 
States  as  it  pertains  to  Texas  or  New  Mexico  or  California.  It  is 
nothing  of  tne  sort.  These  nations  in  Hungary  were  there  before 
the  Magyars  came. 
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And  another  point  against  which  we  protest,  that  is  contained  in 
this  advertisement,  is  the  claim  that  all  these  nations  that  are 
seeking  the  right  of  self-determination  over  there  now  are  immi- 
grants, that  the  Ma^ars  were  there  first.  The  Magyars  have  set 
up  the  false  contention  that  they  were  the  aborigines.  I  do  not 
think  it  requires  much  of  a  scholar  to  realize  the  fact  that  any  race 
that  came  to  Europe  in  the  tenth  century,  is  far  from  being  the 
aboriginal  race  of  the  country,  because  we  laiow  that  the  great  migra- 
tions took  place  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 

We  also  know  this  fact,  that  the  Magyar  language,  as  far  as  its 
terminology  is  concerned  which  relates  to  agriculture,  which  relates 
to  the  home,  which  relates  to  the  marriage  state,  which  relates  to 
the  common  things  of  life  such  as  tools,  practically  aU  in  the  terms 
in  the  Magyar  language  have  been  adopted  from  the  Slovak.  That 
of  itself,  gentlemen,  is  significant,  because  no  nation  aboriginal  in  a 
country  borrows  its  common  words  from  a  nation  which  has  come 
in  in  later  years.  The  process  is  just  the  reverse.  And  when  they, 
before  you  here,  have  been  claiming  their  much-vaunted  culture, 
that  culture  such  as  it  is  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  taken  it 
from  these  other  nations,  and  they  have  labeled  it  Magyar.  The 
extent  to  whichthey  have  gone  along  these  lines  in  order  to  rob  the 
nations  which  have  lived  in  a  common  country  with  them,  of  tfieir 
own  reputation  along  the  lines  of  civilization  and  culture,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  fact  that  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  they  would 
not  permit  the  Slovak  women  to  label  their  embroideries  as  Slovak 
embroideries,  but  insisted  that  they  be  labeled  as  Hungarian  em- 
broideries, again  fooling  the  public  with  that  term  "Hungarian" 
and  misleading  the  public. 

The  same  was  true  in  London,  where  they  refused  to  permit  the 
Slovaks,  and  Austria  on  the  other  hand  refused  to  permit  the  Czechs 
to  label  their  exhibits  under  their  national  names.  In  this  robbery 
of  reputation  these  two  plunderers,  the  Germans  of  Vienna  and  the 
Magyars  of  Budapest,  have  persisted  in  all  these  years,  in  order  that 
they  might  make  it  appear  to  the  world  that  they  were  ruling  over 
homogenous  nations;  that  Austria  was  German  and  that  Hungary 
was  Magyar,  and  yet  on  the  other  hand  Hungarian,  a  thing  which 
meant  nothing  if  it  did  not  mean  the  fact  that  it  was  Magyar.  Now 
we  protest  against  this  misrepresentation  in  this  advertisement, 
which  seeks  to  show  that  the  Magyars  were  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Hungary,  and  that  these  other  nations  moved  in  there  like  a  lot 
of  interlopers  many  centuries  afterwards  and  that  now  they  are  try- 
ing to  rob  the  Magyars  of  their  country.  In  proof  of  the  facts  which 
I  nave  stated,  I  refer  you  gentlemen  to  the  books  of  Seton  Watson, 
Racial  Problems  in  Hungary,  and  Political  Corruption  in  Hun- 
garv,  and  the  work  of  Seton  Watson  on  the  Jugoslav  question. 
I  also  refer  you  to  the  work  of  Emily  Green  Balch  on  Our  Slo- 
vak Fellow  Citizens.  Emilv  Green  fealch  is  an  American,  and 
she  discusses  the  problem  ot  our  Slovak  fellow  citizens  both  here 
in  the  United  States  and  on  the  other  side,  where  she  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  view  them.  Every  impartial  observer  and  scholar 
in  Hungary  has  condemned  the  governmental  system  over  there, 
the  system  of  denationalization,  and  condemned  that  colossal 
humbug  that  the  Magyars  have  been  circulating  over  the  world,  in 
stating  that  they  are  a  chivalrous,  pro^essive,  liberty-loving  people. 
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They  have  some  laws  on  the  statute  books,  but  they  never  enforce 
them.  They  have  those  laws  on  the  statute  books  in  order  that  they 
may  refer  to  them  when  the  occasion  arises,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  able  to  deceive  somebody  by  claiming  that  they  have  such  and 
such  a  law. 

The  astounding  statement  was  made  here  yesterday  that  their 
constitution  is  akin  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  constitution.  I  ask  you  gen- 
tlemen, what  do  you  think  of  such  a  statement,  in  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  they  for  instance  do  not  know  what  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus is?  I  ask  you  what  you  think  of  that  statement  when  you  con- 
sider the  fact  that  no  editor  over  there  has  ever  been  safe  who  dared 
to  defend  the  rights  of  his  nationality,  but  almost  without  trial,  un- 
der the  guise  of  a  trial,  was  sent  to  jail  time  after  time,  and  that 
newspapers  have  been  fined  so  that  their  financial  resources  were  ex- 
hausted, so  that  they  would  have  to  stop  finally  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion? I  ask  you  what  you  think  of  callmg  that  constitution  akin  to 
an  Anglo-Saxon  constitution,  when  a  nation  like  the  Slovaks,  com- 
prising about  3,000,000  souls,  were  only  able  to  send  four  representa- 
tives to  the  Diet  at  Budapest,  and  were  only  able  to  do  it  once  when 
they  used  all  the  power  that  they  could  summon  together  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  proper  campaign?  I  ask  you  what  do  you  think  of  a 
situation  concerning  electoral  laws  under  which  one-sixth  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  graciously  permitted  to  elect  about  4  representatives 
when  they  ought  to  have  about  50  ? 

And  that  situation  also  pertains  to  the  Roumanians.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  "  highly  chivalrous  "  Magyar  nation  that  officially 
flogs  little  schoolboys  because  they  dare  to  recite  a  poem  entitled  "  I 
Am  Proud  that  I  Am  a  Roumanian,"  and  does  it  in  the  name  of  sav- 
ing the  State.  Then  these  gentlemen  come  before  you  here  and  try 
to  tell  you,  and  have  the  effrontery  to  tell  you  that  the  Magyar  Gov- 
ernment over  there — they  say  Hungarian  Government,  but  it  is  the 
Magyar  Government — is  trying  to  bring  about  a  situation  in  Hun- 
gary akin  to  that  in  the  United  States  where  we  try  to  show  our  im- 
migrant peoples  that  they  ought  to  know  the  finglish  language. 
Over  there  they  are  trying  to  tell  the  Roumanian,  who  has  occupied 
those  hills  of  Transylvania  from  a  time  long  before  the  nomadic 
Magyar  came  onto  the  Danubian  Plain,  that  he  must  forget  his  won- 
derful romance  language  and  that  he  must  learn  that  language  which 
resoxmds  in  Turkey  and  in  Finland,  but  which  resounds  in  only  a 
few  parts-  of  the  world.  They  are  telling  him  that  he  must  cut  off 
his  intellectual  relationship  with  the  Italian  and  the  Spaniard  and 
the  Portuguese  and  the  French,  and,  if  you  please,  with  the  English- 
man, and  that  he  must  limit  himself  to  the  barbaric  language  which 
cuts  him  off  from  intellectual  relationship  with  the  greatest  and  best 
in  the  world,  past  as  well  as  present?  What  do  you  think  of  these 
men  who  have  the  effrontery  to  come  before  you  and  claim  that  it 
is  perfectly  proper  for  them  at  Budapest  to  tell  the  Slovak,  '^  You 
must  not  leam  the  Slovak  or  any  other  Slav  language,  but  you  must 
learn  the  Magyar  lan^age,  and  you  must  at  once  sever  your  intel- 
lectual relationship  with  almost  200,000,000  people  in  this  world, 
and  with  literatures  which  run  back  for  20  centuries,  that  you 
must  cut  off  your  intellectual  relationship  with  literature  which  runs 
back  tp  Cicero  and  Virgil,  and  you  must  leam  this  language  of  ours 
which  affords  you  intellectual  relationship  with  practically  10,000,000 
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people  only  "?    Those  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  we  protest  against 
here. 

I  know,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  I  am  taking  up  consider- 
able of  your  time  here.  I  want  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  yet 
hurriedly  cover  the  ground  in  order  to  reply  to  certain  statements 
that  have  been  made  here.    I  am  coming  down  to  most  recent  events. 

We  were  told  yesterday  that  Hungary  had  no  control  of  her  own 
foreign  policy  an^  her  army.  Grentlemen,  you  recall  a  certain  Dr. 
Dumba  who  was  once  the  minister  of  Austria-Hungary  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  Ambassador. 

Mr.  Svarc.  Ambassador.  I  mention  Dr.  Dumba  as  an  example  of 
how  far  the  Magyar  controls  the  diplomatic  situation  in  the  dual 
empire.  Dr.  Dumba  was  a  Magyar,  and  I  want  to  say  right  here, 
and  it  can  not  be  successfully  contradicted,  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
Austria-Hungary  to  fill  her  diplomatic  and  consular  posts  with 
Magyars.  I  liave  just  come  from  the  other  side,  and  the  common 
complaint  over  there  was  that  nobody  had  any  opportunity  to  serve 
Austria-Hungary  abroad  unless  he  was  a  Magyar.  That  accusation 
was  made  by  Germans  as  well,  and  if  you  will  look  up  the  rest  of  the 
representatives  of  Austria-Hungary  to  the  United  States,  both  in 
diplomatic  and  consular  positions,  you  will  discover  that  almost  in- 
variably they  have  been  Magyars. 

Senator  Knox.  What  about  Baron  von  Hengelmueller,  who  was 
here  fot*  so  many  years  representing  Austria-Hungary.  Was  he  a 
Magyar  ? 

Mr.  SvARC.  Yes.  In  the  statement  which  these  gentlemen  pre- 
sented to  you  here  yesterday  in  the  form  of  a  brief  they  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  the  empire  of  Svatopluk,  and  said  it  was  probably  a 
myth.  The  fact  is  that  the  Slovaks  have  occupied  Slovakia  since 
before  the  Magyars  came,  and  have  preserved  their  language  and 
nationality  and  are  endeavoring  to  preserve  it  to-day,  and  will  pre- 
serve it  because  they  are  going  to  be  free.  Yet  these  Magyars  have 
been  telling  us  that  the  empire  of  Svatopluk  was  a  myth.  I  do  not 
care  if  it  is  a  myth.  On  th"  other  hand,  I  think  their  own  kingdom 
of  Arpad  is  a  myth,  for  "  Arpad  "  in  Magyar  means  a  leader,  and 
their  historv  has  been  made  to  suit  the  occasion.  But,  gentlemen, 
we  are  dealing  with  modem  facts.  The  fact  is  that  the  Slovak 
nation  is  there,  and  in  their  own  Magyar  adveitisement  they  say  the 
Slovak  nation  is  a  compact  body  which  numbers  76  per  cent  of  upper 
Hungary.  Now  if  76  per  cent  of  the  population  of  upper  Hungary 
are  composed  of  Slovaks,  then  I  think  there  is  a  Slovak  nation  there 
that  is  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  that  Slovak  nation,  under  our  idea 
of  what  constitutes  self-determination,  ought  to  have  the  right  of 
self-determination. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  including  the  Czechs? 

Mr.  Svarc.  No;  just  the  Slovaks  there. 

Senator  Pomerene.  How  many  in  number  would  that  76  per  cent 
be? 

Mr.  Svarc.  It  is  hard  to  say,  because  the  statistics  over  there  are 
quite  deceptive.  I  want  to  speak  in  this  connection  about  Magyar 
statistics. 

Senator  Knox.  That,  I  understand,  is  predicated  on  the  statement 
made  by  Count  Aponyi,  is  it? 
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Mr.  SvARC.  Yes ;  Count  Aponyi  also  made  the  same  statement. 

Senator  Knox.  I  was  tola  that  in  making  that  statement  he  had 
reference  to  4  or  5  counties  in  Upper  Hungary,  and  not  to  the  18 
or  19  counties  which  compose  the  entire  upper  section  of  Hungary. 
Do  you  know  how  that  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  SvARC.  Yes.  We  shall  present  a  brief  here  which  will  contain 
statistical  data,  with  comments  on  the  sources  of  our  statistics,  in 
order  to  show  you  how  the  various  counties  of  upper  Hungary  or 
Slovakia  are  constituted  with  regard  to  population. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  how  all  of  them  are  constituted. 

Mr.  SvARC.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  So  that  we  will  have  before  us  the  proportions  of 
Hungarians  and  Slavs  in  Upper  Hungary,  all  of  it? 

Mr.  SvARC.  Yes.  Now,  they  themselves  admit  in  this  article  that 
in  Slovakia  or  Upper  Hungary  76  per  cent  of  the  people  are  Slo- 
vaks. I  suppose  they  knew  what  they  were  talking  about,  though  I 
sometimes  doubt  it. 

Eight  here,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  population  and  the  pro- 
portion of  population  of  Magyars  and  Slavs,  let  me  touch  upon  the 
question  of  a  plebiscite.  It  was  stated  here  yesterday  that  these  gen- 
tlemen are  wonderfully  anxious  that  a  i)lebiscite  should  be  taken  in 
Hungary  in  order  to  determine  the  question  where  these  people  want 
to  belong.  In  a  country  that  usually  neld  elections  under  the  presence 
of  gens  d'armes  and  the  military  forces,  in  a  country  where  it  was  per- 
fectly proper  to  get  the  population  drunk  with  whisky  in  order  to 
get  the  right  expression  of  suffrage,  in  a  country  where  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  secret  vote,  where  a  man  comes  to  the  polls  and  shouts 
out  the  name  of  his  candidate,  in  a  country  where  a  meager  portion 
of  the  male  population,  subject  to  a  certain  property  requirement,  are 
permitted  to  vote,  in  a  coimtir  that  always  did  violence  to  the  expres- 
sion or  probable  expression  oi  the  voters,  or  those  who  may  have  oeen 
voters,  in  a  country  where  the  elections  were  the  scandal  of  the 
entire  world,  in  a  country  where  a  few  feudal  magnates  practically 
ran  the  entire  country  to  the  exclusion  of  the  popular  masses — in 
such  a  country,  I  ask  you,  is  it  not  queer  that  suddenly  these  repre- 
sentatives come  here  and  appeal  to  us  that  these  people,  the  common 
people  there,  should  be  permitted  to  vote,  a  thing  they  never  did  in 
their  lives,  in  order  to  determine  their  own  destiny?  I  will  tell 
you  why  they  want  it  done.  You  can  imagine  the  condition  of  educa- 
tion in  the  country  where  the  ruling  element  has  tried  to  rob  these 
people  of  their  own  tongue,  of  their  national  traditions.  The  first 
step  in  such  a  process  is  to  stultify  these  people.  The  process  of 
stultification  comes  even  involuntarily,  because  when  you  seek  to 
rob  a  person  of  his  mother  tongue,  you  can  easily  imagine  the  result. 
Put  yourselves  in  the  place  of  that  person.  Suppose  that  now  to-day 
you  were  suddenly  ordered  that  you  must  learn  the  Magyar  lan- 
guage ;  that  you  must  not  talk  English.  Supi)ose  you  are  prevented 
from  reading  English  books,  from  subscribing  to  English  news- 
papers. Suppose  that  the  road  to  you  is  closed  to  public  preferment; 
in  other  words,  you  are  a  pariah,  you  are  a  stranger  in  the  land  of 
your  fathers.  Under  that  condition,  I  ask  you,  what  sort  of  intel- 
lectual outlook  does  a  nation  develop?  A  very  sad  and  a  very  bit- 
ter one. 
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Senator  Pomerexe.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  those  are  the  condi- 
tions that  prevail  there? 

Mr.  SvARC.  Those  were  the  conditions  when  the  armistice  was 
entered  into,  and  those  were  the  conditions  in  Hungary  when  the 
armistice  was  entered  into — worse  than  that,  because  thev  were 
under  a  people  who  tried  to  oppress  them.  Not  only  that,  but  they 
sent  a  lot  of  carpetbaggers  into  the  country,  strangers,  because  the 
Slovak  communities  did  not  know  a  word  of  Magyar,  and  they 
had  to  have  Magyar  officers  in  there  in  order  to  maKe  this  "  homo- 
geneous" nation  which  they  are  claiming.  In  addition  to  these 
carpetbag  officials  they  sent  in  there,  they  proceeded  to  rob  the 
church,  and  when  I  say  the  church  I  mean  the  Protestant  Church, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cfhurch,  and  the  Uniate  Church.  The  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  or  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  they  would  not 
tolerate  at  all.  They  said  they  are  pan-Slav  churches,  and  the 
churches  in  this  land  were  reduced  to  a  condition  of  handmaids  of 
Magyar  politics,  and  no  priest  was  permitted  to  preach  in  a  parish 
if  he  was  not  patriotically  correct,  and  that  meant  that  he  had  to  be 
a  traitor  to  his  own  people;  that  he  had  to  stifle  within  his  breast 
his  own  patriotic  ideals  and  his  own  duty,  and  in  that  way  they 
corrupted  the  word  of  God  so  that  they  made  nothing  but  slaves  of 
those  who  ouj»:ht  to  have  been  divinely  ordained  and  divinely  inspired 
leaders  of  their  nations. 

So  they  murdered  the  education,  they  murdered  the  nobility  of 
the  work  of  God,  they  reduced  political  office  to  a  thraldom,  and 
then  stop  and  think  what  it  means  to  a  nation  after  you  have  cut 
off  the  opportunity  for  that  nation  to  gain  a  free  education,  after 
you  have  cut  them  off  from  the  advice,  from  the  leadership  of  its 
spiritual  leaders,  when  you  make  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  con- 
tingent upon  the  fact  that  a  man  is  the  greatest  traitor  that  can  be 
produced  in  a  nation ;  and  when  you  send  special  envoys  to  the  Pope 
at  Rome,  demanding  that  no  priest  shall  be  sent  to  the  United  States 
to  a  Slovak  community  unless  that  priest  is  patriotically  correct, 
you  gentlemen  can  imagine  the  situation.  In  this  brief  that  we  are 
going  to  submit,  if  you  will  permit  us,  because  it  is  going  to  take  a 
few  days  to  get  the  document,  we  will  bring  you  a  document  from 
the  ministry  at  Budapest,  which  sought  to  fasten  on  the  Slovak 
communities  in  the  United  States,  composed  of  immigrants  from 
Hungary,  only  such  priests  as  the  high  politicians  in  Budapest  would 
permit,  and  that  came  out  as  an  order  some  years  ago. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  came  out  as  an  order  to  whom? 

Mr.  SvARc.  This  order  was  an  order  of  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment to  certain  bishops  of  the  church  in  Hungary,  that  when  they 
sent  priests  to  the  United  States  they  should  select  certain  men  for 
these  positions,  that  in  this  manner  they  should  cooperate  with  the 
Austro-Hungarian  consuls.  Mind  you,  that  they  should  cooperate 
with  the  Austro-Hun^arian  consuls  in  regard  to  getting  proper 
information  about  the  situation  in  these  parishes  in  the  United  States. 
If  there  ever  was  a  blow  struck  at  religion,  if  there  ever  was  such  a 
thing  as  degradation  of  religion,  what  do  you  think  of  an  Austro- 
Hungarian  consul,  irrespective  of  the  religion  to  which  he  belongs, 
informing  the  officers  of  the  church  abroad  as  to  certain  political 
conditions  in  the  United  States,  so  that  those  people  abroad  may  be 
guided  in  the  selection  of  proper  priests  for  these  positions?     They 
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went  so  far  as  to  have  a  Uniate  bishop  appointed  for  the  United 
States.  Gentlemen,  the  tnit^  has  not  yet  been  half  told  about  the 
dastardly  work  they  have  been  carrying  on  here.  We  talk  about  a 
paltry  $6,500  for  these  advertisements  that  they  have  inserted  in 
the  newspapers.  In  all  the  years  that  have  gone  by,  even  prior  to 
this  war,  they  have  spent  a  great  deal  more.  They  have  tried  to 
corrupt  our  electorate  in  the  United  States  in  order  that  it  should 
serve  the  interests  of  Hungary,  because  all  this  was  being  done  by 
Hungarians,  and  I  am  talking  now  of  government  of  Budapest. 
They  sent  a  flag  over  here  inscribed  "  Magyar,  be  ever  loyal  to  your 
fatherland,"  and  with  this  flag  they  sent  also  some  soil  from  Hun- 
gary, and  they  had  that  flag  traveling  throughout  the  communities 
m  the  United  States. 

I  ask  you  who  represent  this  great  and  glorious  country  of  ours 
what  do  you  think  of  the  force  which  seeks  to  divide  our  citizenship 
along  such  lines,  which  seeks  to  make  those  men  who  have  entered 
into  our  American  citizenship  loyal  only  to  the  country  of  their 
birth.  We  have  been  talking  about  divided  citizenship,  about  the 
dangers  that  threaten  our  country,  and  for  years  these  people  have 
been  doing  it.  That  has  been  the  propaganda  which  they  have  been 
spreading  here,  and  it  is  on  a  par  with  the  German  propaganda. 
There  is  only  one  loyalty  that  American  citizens  should  know,  and 
that  is  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Hurding.  Was  the  purpose  of  all  that  to  prevent  Ameri- 
canization ? 

Mr.  SvARc.  Yes ;  this  was  the  real  purpose  of  it. 

Senator  Harding.  Why  was  the  priesthood  employed  ? 

Mr.  Svarc.  Because  the  priesthood  was  the  only  element  that 
could  reach  these  people.  It  was  political.  In  other  words,  every- 
thing that  they  have  done  has  been  for  one  purpose,  and  that  pur- 
pose has  been  the  Magyarization  of  the  country;  it  has  been  the  im- 
pression of  that  chauvinistic  imperialism  which  tried  to  make  this 
its  nation,  as  Hungarian-Magyar,  and  they  have  used  all  of  these 
means.  They  do  not  know  where  to  stop.  In  other  words,  they  get 
insane  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  suggest  that  it  is  nearly  12  o'clock,  and 
that  at  12  o'clock  we  shall  have  to  stop. 

Mr.  SvARC.  Very  well,  Mr.  Chairman.  May  I  ask  that  these 
advertisements  become  a  part  of  the  record,  with  your  consent? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Svarc.  Mr.  Koreff  is  here  as  my  colleague  and  he  wants 
to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  him  for  10  minutes. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  they  can  file  additional  briefs? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  certainly. 

Mr.  Svarc.  Just  a  lew  words  and  I  shall  close.  I,  think  we  are 
all  agi-eed  as  to  the  great  principles  for  which  America  entered  this 
war.  We  have  loved  liberty  over  here,  we  have  loved  truth,  we  have 
loved  righteousness.  If  anything  disgusts  the  Americans  it  is  when 
we  discover  that  we  have  been  overreached,  that  we  have  been  wil- 
fully deceived,  that  people  have  misrepresented  things  to  us,  that 
they  have  distorted  the  truth.  Under  these  conditions  I  know  there 
must  be  a  revulsion  of  feeling.  We  who  have  come  from  the  other 
side,  or  whose  fathers  and  mothers  have  come  from  the  other  side, 
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have  been  close  to  the  situation  over  there.  We  are  Americans  be- 
cause of  destiny  through  the  force  of  conditions,  economic,  if  you 
E lease,  the  love  of  freedom.  That  has  brought  us  over  here.  Thank 
rod  the  time  has  come  when  the  situation  over  there,  because  of 
that  tremendous  flood  in  the  progress  of  history,  has  simply  wiped 
out  the  old  order  and  has  set  up  a  new  condition  of  affairs.  The 
treasure  that  we  have  spent,  the  lives  of  our  brave  soldiers  that  we 
have  sacrificed — all  these  tremendous  sacrifices  will  have  been  in 
vain,  if  you  gentlemen  through  your  action  here  do  anvthing  which 
will  seek  to  restore  that  old  order  of  things,  which  made  that 
economic,  that  political  slavery  over  there  possible.  I  know  that 
you  are  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the  American  people,  and 
that  you  fully  appreciate  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  by  not 
only  our  brave  men,  but  by  those  other  brave  men  who  have,  in  the 
face  of  great  opposition,  in  the  face  of  great  dangers,  proudly  walked 
to  the  gallows,  who  have  proudly  stood  up  against  a  wall  to  be  shot 
down  as  traitors — not  as  traitors,  but  as  defenders  of  the  cause  which 
represented  the  liberty  and  the  brighter  future  of  their  people. 

Senator  Harding.  And  you  found  under  existing  conditions  here 
the  greater  opnoitunity  for  which  you  came? 

Mr.  SvARC.  Oh.  I  was  born  here. 

Senator  Harding.  Can  you  speak  for  those  who  came? 

Mr.  SvARC.  I  have  been  on  the  other  side,  so  that  I  know  of  that 
greater  opportunity. 

Senator  Harding.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Knox.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  a  native- 
bom  American  citizen? 

Mr.  SvARc.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.    We  thank  you. 

(The  advertisement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in 
full,  as  follows:) 

[From  The  World,  Sunday,  August  10,  1919.] 
TO  THE  AMERICAN  NATION — ^REAL  FACTS  ABOUT  HUNGARY. 

The  Hungarian  situation  has  reached  a  stage  of  such  acuteness  that  the 
peace  conference  and  the  home  Governments  of  the  principal  Allies  as  well 
are  greatly  disturbed.  Ulttmatums,  hurriedly  telegraphed  to  Roumania,  de- 
manding a  modification  of  the  severe  terms  imposed  on  the  Hungarians  have 
proved  futile. 

Because  of  the  obdurate  attitude  of  the  Roumanians,  the  transportation  sys- 
tem of  central  Europe  has  been  upset,  making  It  Impossible  to  forward  sappUes 
to  the  starving  populations. 

Mr.  Balfour,  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  England,  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms,  condemned  the  Roumanian  invasioD  of  Hungary's  capital  and,  according 
to  cable  dispatches,  the  peace  conference  unanimously  demanded  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Roumanian  troops  from  Budapest  and  did  not  recognize  Rou> 
mania's  ultimatum  to  Hungary. 

And  now  that  it  has  been  so  fatefully  demonstrated  that  an  ally  of  the  allies 
may  commit  deeds  that  are  wrong,  the  "American  Committee  for  the  Relief  of 
Hungary*'  would  like  to  state  a  few  facts  which  will  show  that  the  demands 
of  Hungary's  neighbors  for  territory  are  wrong  as  well,  and  while  based  upon 
racial  grounds,  are  clearly  imperialistic. 

The  American  people  had  so  little  opportunity  to  hear  Hungary's  side  of  the 
story  that  this  information  should  be  icelcomed  by  every  fair-minded  citizen  of 
this  country^ 

To  begin  with,  thousand-year-old  Hungary  has  been  In  the  course  of  its  his- 
tory a  great  power  for  good.  The  constitution  of  Hungary  is  as  old  as  Its 
history.    Next  to  the  English,  the  Hungarian  constitution  is  the  oldest  in 
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Europe.  Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  Hungary  has  always  been  the 
classical  land  of  religious  liberty.  As  far  back  as  1554  the  Transylvanlan  Diet 
at  Torda  enacted  the  legal  equality  of  all  denominations  then  known  there. 
That  Hungary  for  a  century  and  a  half  tias  been  fighting  the  Turks  and  pre- 
venting them  from  extending  their  rule  over  western  Europe  is  a  known  his- 
torical fact  Hungarian  music.  Hungarian  literature  and  art,  as  well  as 
Hungarian  scholarship,  have  contributed  to  a  large  extent  to  the  world's 
knowledge,  enjoyment,  and  enlightenment.  Hungarian  culture  has  an  Individ- 
uality all  of  its  own.  Shall  it  cease  now?  Shall  Hungary  be  dismembered, 
vivisected,  annihilated? 

The  neighboring  nations  want  to  dismember  Hungary  on  racial  grounds^ 
but  what  are  the  facts? 

Thousand-year-old  Hungary  does  not  possess  any  provinces  conquered  by  the 
sword.  Her  frontiers  have  not  changetl  for  ten  centuries.  The  country  is 
inhabited  by  Hungarians  or  Magyars,  who  established  themselves  there  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  by  other  races  which  immigrated  there  in  later  times. 
Most  of  the  Germans  immigrated  as  colonists.  In  the  eleventh  century  the 
ancestors  of  the  Slovaks  of  today  were  admitted  from  the  upper  valleys  of  the 
Morava,  Oder,  and  Vistula.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Ruthenians  made  a 
habit  of  crossing  the  mountains  In  the  northeast  to  pasture  their  cattle  In 
those  tracts  of  the  country.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Hun- 
garians permitted  Roumanian  shepherds  from  Wallacha  and  Bulgaria  to  settle 
In  the  southern  parts  of  Hungary.  The  number  of  the  Roumanians  and  Serbians 
increased  when  many  thousands  of  those  races  came  to  Hungary  in  order  to 
find  there  an  asylum  where  tney  would  be  safe  from  Turkish  rule.  The  Hun- 
garians welcomed  them  and  made  them  feel  at  home  in  their  country. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  outstanding  historical  fact  that  those  parts  of  Hungary 
which  to-day  are  inhabited  by  various  nationalities  did  not  belong  originally 
to  those  races,  but  have  been  populated  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Slovaks,  Ru- 
thenians, Roumanians,  Serbians,  and  Germans  through  immigration. 

The  other  outstanding  fact  Is  that  not  only  has  Hungary  within  her  present 
limits  been  a  political  unit  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  but  her  territory 
Is  perhaps  the  finest  natural  geographic  unity  in  Europe,  as  a  glimpse  at  the 
map  will  show.  Economically  her  parts  are  interdependent,  northern  Hun- 
gary having  iron,  wood,  water  power;  central  and  western  Hungary  having 
wheat,  corn,  pasture  grounds;  southeastern  Hungary  (Transylvania),  coal, 
salt,  oil,  and  natural  gas.  Each  section  apparently  is — economically  speaking — 
a  cripple;  together  they  constitute  a  fine,  self-supporting  organism.  Belonging 
to  the  same  river  system,  they  communicate  easily  with  each  other.  History 
has  been  the  interpreter  of  nature  when  she  created  and  preserved  the  politi- 
cal union  of  Hungary's  present  territory. 

Life  and  time  mingled  the  various  races  In  Hungary  incessantly.  Other 
minglings  were  accentuated  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  as  one  finds 
them  now  side  by  side,  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew,  and  orthodox,  similarly 
there  are  in  Hungary  in  the  same  region  members  of  five  or  six  nationalities. 
If  we  except  central  Hungary,  which  Is  wholly  Magyar  (85  per  cent), 
and  northern  Hungary,  which  Is  indeed  almost  entirely  Slovak  (76  per 
cent),  the  races  are  so  intermingled  that  you  can  not  cut  out  an  un- 
broken territory  from  any  of  them.  Every  such  attempt  creates  new  mixed 
territories  witli  no  clear  racial  majority  in  them. 

A  fair  solution  of  the  problem  in  Hungary,  therefore,  must  be  one  which 
conciliates  the  laws  of  geography  and  political  economy  and  the  deep  rooted 
result  of  history  with  the  Just  demand  of  race. 

Of  course  Imperialism  manufactures  iti^  own  apparently  ju.st  reasons  to  ex- 
plain Its  unprincipled  pretensions.  Hungary's  neighbors  claim  that  the  nation- 
alities in  Hungary  have  been  oppressed.  There  Is  no  space  available  to  refute 
here  this  accusation.  But  what  sort  of  an  oppression  could  it  liave  b(»en  that 
made  it  possible  for  all  these  races  to  Increase  in  numbers  to  ke*n>  their  Ian-' 
guage  and  national  individuality  during  seven  or  eight  cintiiries?  Does  this 
fact  not  show  rather  that  Mag>^ar  rule  was  not  only  not  oppressive  but,  on  the 
contrary,  liberal  and  generous?  Other  countries  in  Europt*  have  during  the 
past  centuries  forced  their  population  of  many  races  to  melt  together  and  be- 
come one  nation.  Hungary  permitted  all  of  Its  Inhabitants  to  keep  their  na- 
tionality, asking  them  only  to  be  good  Hungarian  citizens. 

And  the  majority  of  these  nationalities — the  Slovaks,  the  Roumanians,  the 
Serbs — do  not  want  to  cease  to  be  Hungarian.  It  Is  the  land-owner  of  the 
neighboring  nations,  their  imperialism,  which  urges  not  only  the  dismember- 
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ment  of  Hungary,  but  demands  territories  where  the  Magj^ar  race  Is  In  ma- 
jority on  the  ground  that  some  of  their  own  nationality  live  there,  thereby  in- 
tending to  subject  millions  of  Hungarians  to  foreign  rule. 

Now,  Hungary's  problem,  If  a  lasting  peace  is  intended,  can  be  solved  only 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  national  self-determination.  It  would 
violate  this  principle  to  permit  that  territories  should  be  shifted  from  one 
State  into  another  without  t^e  consent  of  the  people  who  live  upon  those  terri- 
tories. 

Indeed,  the  dismemberment  of  Hungary  would  be  as  great  an  injustice  as 
that  of  Poland  was,  and  would  be  a  cause  of  economic  troubles  and  never  ceasing 
hostilities.  It  would  create  a  Magyar  Irridentism  much  worse  than  any  Irrl- 
dentism  known  heretofore,  because  the  oppression  and  subjugation  of  the 
Magyar  people  would  take  place  at  the  very  time  when  justice  to  the  nation- 
alities has  been  recognized  a  fundamental  principle  of  world  politics. 

We  respectfully  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  American 
Nation  for  justice  to  Hungary. 

American  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Hung  art, 

Bertalan  Barna, 

Chairman, 
Arnold  Somlyo, 
Corresponding  Secretary, 
665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Crrv. 

• 

STATEMENT  OF  UB.  0.  D.  EOBEFF. 

Mr.  KoREFF.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
shall  be  very  brief. 

Senator  !Pomerene.  Mr.  Koreff,  where  are  you  from? 

Mr.  Koreff.  I  am  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  same  Magyars  who  came  here  yesterday  to  plead  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  Hungary  are  the  Magyars  who  until  recently  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Middle  European  flunderbimd.  The  peace  conference 
at  Versailles  compelled  them  to  disgorge  the  subjugated  races,  to  wit: 
The  Slovaks,  the  Serbians,  and  the  Roumanians.  Twice  they  con- 
spired against  the  safety  of  the  civilized  world.  First,  when  their 
Premier  Tisza  pushed  the  hand  of  Vienna,  and  by  this  action  started 
the  great  European  conflagration  which  even  reached  the  shores  of 
this  country  and  necessitated  American  intervention  in  Europe.  The 
second  time,  when  Count  Michael  Karolyi,  seeing  that  the  Allies  and 
the  United  States  stood  firmly  on  the  principle  of  self-determination 
for  these  subjugated  races  of  Hungary,  turned  Hungary  over  to  the 
forces  of  anarchy  in  order  to  scare  civilization  into  concessions  to 
the  real  political  factor,  to  the  only  potent  factor  in  Magyar  politics, 
the  Magyar  feudal  nobility  of  Hungary.  They  are  the  only  ones 
interested  in  the  integrity  of  Hungary.  Eleven  millions  of  non- 
Magyars  are  not. 

The  Magyars  are  basing  their  claims  on  their  so-called  historical 
rights^  yet  the  most  noted  Magyar  historians  have  discarded  these 
historical  claims  as  belonging  into  the  realm  of  fables.  But  even  if 
their  historical  rights  were  of  a  stronger  fiber  they  could  not 
strengthen  their  case  materially.  Historical  rights  of  nations  are 
only  valid  as  long  as  they  don't  interfere  with  tne  natural  rights  of 
others.  Our  own  Declaration  of  Independence  defines  these  nat- 
ural rights  very  clearly :  "  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident— 
that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Crea- 
tor with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.    Tliat  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
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ments  are  instituted  amonff  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  that  whenever  any  form  or  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such 
form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  enect  their  safety  and 
happiness."  From  the  standpoint  of  historical  right,  England's 
claim  to  the  colonies  would  still  be  valid  had  not  the  supreme  will 
of  the  colonists  established  a  natural  right  for  the  United  States  to 
be  free.  And  so  it  is  with  the  Slovaks  of  Hungary,  who  sought  and 
found  incorporation  in  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic.  The  right  of 
the  Slovaks  is  not  only  based  on  their  right  as  autochthons,  as  abo- 
rigines, who  occupied  their  present  location  since  time  immemorial, 
long  before  the  first  Magyar  ever  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  present  Hun- 
gary. It  is  based  on  the  principle  of  self-determination  which  enti- 
tles ipso  facto  76.5  per  cent  of  the  Slovak  population  of  Slovakia,  or, 
as  the  Magyars  call  it.  Northern  Hungary,  to  declare  themselves  free 
and  seek  their  natural  affiliation  with  their  racial  brethren,  the 
Czechs  of  Bohemia.  But  the  Magyars  purposely  confuse  the  rights 
of  a  citizen  with  the  obligations  of  a  subject. 

Among  the  Magyars  themselves  there  are  two  groups  as  regards 
their  history.  One  group  still  clings  to  the  unreliable  nistory  of  the 
anonymous  notary  of  King  Bela,  while  another  group,  the  Neo- 
Magyars,  has  thrown  all  these  makeshift  "  emergency  "  stories  into 
discard  and  has  tried  to  rebuild  its  historv  on  the  result  of  the  re- 
search work  undertaken  by  the  Oriental  Academy  founded  in  1830 
by  Count  Szechenyi.  Moclem  Magyar  historians  are  discarding  the 
fable  of  Arpad  and  his  conquest  of  Hungary  as  one  of  the  many  in- 
explicable tnings  in  their  history.  The  main  reason  is  that  it  never 
happened.  Another  reason  is  that  of  the  original  Magyars,  who 
helped  the  Germans  to  down  the  Greater  Moravian  Principality  at 
the  end  of  the  nmth  century,  no  more  are  left,  and  that  the  present 
Magvars  are  not  descendants  of  these  Magyars  of  the  ninth  century, 
but  (descendants  of  the  tribe  of  the  Kumany  who  came  into  Hungary 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Vambery,  one  of  their  most  noted 
historians,  traces  these  Kumany  into  Asia  Minor,  near  the  Caspian 
Sea.  They  belong  to  the  Ugro-Turanian  race.  These  Kumany  are 
very  much  like  the  Magyars  in  physical  appearance  and  other  com- 
mon characteristics,  v  ambery  found  among  them  many  "  arpads," 
which  means  in  their  language  "  leader,"  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
some  "  arpad  "  led  them  from  Asia  to  Europe.  They  were  nomads, 
wandering  from  place  to  place  with  their  herds  of  cattle  in  search 
of  grazing  grounds.  It  is  improbable  that  they  entered  Hungarv  by 
the  northern  entrance,  through  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  Such 
entrance  would  have  been  too  cumbersome  for  wagons  and  cattle.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  followed  the  upstream 
route  of  the  Danube  Kiver,  grazing  along  until  they  reached  the 
plains  of  present  Hungary.  These  being  unoccupied  there  was 
nobody  to  resist  them,  and  thus  they  took  possession  of  the  country. 

There  never  was  any  dispute  as  to  the  Magyars  having  been 
nomads.  The  dispute  begins  where  their  historians  of  the  old  school 
try  to  convince  the  student  of  history  that  the  Magyars  came  into 
Hnngary  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  settled  down  after  con- 
quering the  country,  and  gave  it  immediately  a  constitution.    There 
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seems  to  be  no  question  whence  a  nation,  or  a  tribe,  without  any  fixed 
domJcile,  gets  the  idea  of  constitutional  rights  and  constitutional 
government.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Magyars  took  over  from  the 
Slovaks  their  form  of  countv  government,  which,  to  the  present  date, 

Srobably  slightly  altered,  forms  the  spinal  column  of  the  Magyar 
tate. 

Magyar  history  originated  when  the  question  of  a  written  history 
became  a  burning  necessity  for  a  nation  which  yet  had  to  explain  how 
it  happened  to  get  to  Europe.  Thiis  their  history  turned  out  to  be  a 
makesnift  without  either  archaeological  or  ethnographical  foundation. 
In  the  brief  presented  yesterday  by  the  representatives  of  the  "  Hun- 
garian-American Federation  "there  are  some  very  weighty  contra- 
dictions. Where  Mr.  Pivany  stated  that  "  the  Bohemians,  or  Czechs, 
have  made  some  allusions  to  the  semimythical  Moravian  Empire  of 
Svatopluk,  which  is  alleged  to  have  extended  over  parts  of  northern 
Hungary  and  been  disrupted  by  the  incursion  of  the  Hungarians  in 
the  ninth  century,  the  Slovaks,  it  is  alleged,  are  the  descendants  of 
Svatopluk's  Moravians ;"  Dr.  Sekely  admits  that  "  there  were  only  a 
few  Slovaks,"  two  contradictory  statements,  both  in  the  same  brief. 
How  serious  can  such  statements  be  taken  ? 

Mr.  Chairman  and. gentlemen,  I  could  go  on  a  great  deal  longer, 
but  I  shall  refrain  from  anything  further  that  I  have  to  say  to  the 
brief  which  you  have  so  very  kindlv  said  you  would  permit  us  to 
file.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  file  your  briefs  with  the  reporter. 
(The  briefs  referred  to  were  subsequently  submitted  and  are  here 
printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

To  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

May  it  please  you,  Mr.  Chainnan  and  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Ven  Svarc, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an  American  by  birth,  of  Czech  descent,  a  lawyer  by  profession; 
Mr.  O.  D.  Koreff  of  Pittsburg,  an  American  citizen  of  Czech  birth,  a  newspaper  editor; 
and  myself,  an  American  citizen  of  Slovak  birth,  represent  the  Slovak  Lea^e  of 
America  and  the  Bohemian  National  Alliance,  which  have  branch  or^ganizations  in 
more  than  one-half  of  the  States  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  time  I  desire  to  thank  this  committee  for  the  privilege  it  has  extended  to  us 
in  granting  us  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  present  to  you  the  case  of  Czecho- 
slovakia in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Magyar  Government.  Our  purpose  in  Wew  in 
appearing  before  you  is  to  cooperate  with  your  committee  and  assist  you  in  reaching 
a  judicious  settlement  in  the  matter  entitled  '*The  Case  of  Hungary,''  and  further  to 
refute  and  correct  the  vicious  and  misleading  statements  propounded  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Magyar  people  who  appeared  yesterday  before  your  honorable  body. 
I  shall  be  very  brief  and  dwell  with  the  Czecho-Slovak  and  Magyar  situation  in  the 
United  States  and  leave  the  economical,  geographical,  and  historical  questions  affect- 
ing the  Czecho-Slovak  and  Magyar  situation  to  my  colleagues. 

I  believe  that  you  ought  to  know  something  about  the  Czecho-Slovak  people  in 
the  United  States.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  b^:an  to  immigrate  into  the  United  States 
befor  the  Civil  War  and  many  of  them  fought  bravely  and  heroically  in  that  war. 
These  Czecho-Slovaks  b^an  to  immigrate  to  our  shores  in  large  numbers  principally 
to  escape  thfi  hardships  and  cruelties  perpetrated  upon  them  by  the  Magyar  and 
Austrian  Governments  and  to  escape  military  service,  realizjng  the  humiliation  and 
the  insults  that  would  be  heaped  upon  them  and  the  treatment  accorded  them  by  the 
Magyar  and  Austrian  militaristic  lords. 

Since  the  presentation  of  the  Magyar  case  involves  Slovakia  more  vitally  than  it 
does  the  Czechs,  I  shall  confine  myself  more  to  the  Slovak  people  in  this  country, 
a  subject  with  which  I  am  more  familiar,  having  been  intimately  connected  with 
them  for  many  years  in  various  matters  and  being  a  Slovak  by  birth. 
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I  am  submitting  the  immigration  records  showing  the  Slovak  immi^tion  to  this 
countnr  from  the  year  1906  to  1915,  during  which  years  their  immigration  was  larger 
than  that  of  any  tune. 


Number  immigrating  to  United  States. 


Year. 

1906 38,221 

1907 42,041 

1908 16,170 

1909 22,516 

1910 32,416 

1911 21,415 


Year. 

1912 25,281 

1913 27,241 

1914 25,819 

1915 2,069 


Total 252.641 


It  must  be  explained  here  that  many  Slovaks  who  came  into  this  country  were  put 
down  on  the  immigration  books  as  Hungarians  or  Austrians  or  Poles  and  undoubtedly 
were  catalogued  as  such  by  our  immigration  officials.  There  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  this  is  a  fact,  so  that  if  we  would  say  that  from  the  year  1906  to  1915  the  number 
of  Slovaks  coming  here  were  about  350,000,  we  would  not  be  amiss  from  Hie  truth. 
The  Czecho-Slovak  population  in  the  United  States  to-day  is  approximately  about 
1,600,000,  or  five  times  that  of  the  Magyar  population  in  this  country.  Of  the  Czecho- 
slovak population,  about  75  per  cent  of  these  people  are  American  citizens.  They 
live  principally  in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  West  Virginia,  Texas,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
ViiKinia,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

Many  of  the  Slovak  immigrants  as  a  result  of  the  oppressive  educational  system 
operatmg  against  them  imder  the  Ma^ar  Government  naturally  suffered  from  lack 
oi  education.  It  can  therefore  be  readily  understood  that  they  would  migrate  to  such 
States  as  are  well  known  for  mines  ana  factories  which  were  employing  unskilled 
laborers.  Many  of  these  immigrants,  however,  are  educated  men,  having  either 
attended  or  graduated  from  Magyar  universities,  there  \yemg  no  Slovak  universities, 
and  therefore  possess  various  professions^  such  as  medicine,  law,  the  ministry,  etc., 
while  many  of  these  have  come  here  with  exceptional  business  training  as  well  as 
with  a  variety  of  trades.  Many  of  these  business  men  have  engj^ed  in  various  enter- 
prises, such  as  banking,  manufacturing,  and  along  other  commercial  lines.  They 
nave  been  exceedingly  successful  in  these  business  ventures,  and  a  result  a  number 
of  them  have  accumuilated  a  great  deal  of  wealth,  while  others  are  in  fairly  good 
financial  circumstances.  They  command  the  utmost  respect  and  confidence  in  the 
business  world.  A  vast  number  of  Slovaks  coming  to  this  country  possess  exceptional 
knowledge  and  experience  in  agricultural  work.  The  compensation  for  this  character 
of  work  m  the  United  States  previous  to  the  present  war  has  been  exceedingly  inad- 
equate for  the  labor  involved,  and  considering  the  number  of  hours  expend^  in  this 
kmd  of  work  and  the  little  opportunity  afforded  for  advancement  in  this  character  of 
occupation  they  have  refrained  from  hiring  themselves  out  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  and  instead  have  turned  to  the  mmes  and  factories,  where  the  wages  were 
better  and  the  hours  much  shorter.  The  mechanics  who  have  acquired  their  trades, 
not  only  a  branch  of  it  but  in  its  entirety  in  the  former  kingdom  of  Hungary,  are 
now  employed  in  large  numbers  in  many  of  our  factories  and  have  been  extremely 
successful.  They  have  become  assets  to  their  employers  as  a  result  of  their  thorough 
knowledge  and  training  in  their  particular  trades.  Many  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  have 
established  reputations  as  business  and  professional  men  and  further  as  artists  and 
musicians. 

The  Czecho-Slovaks  have  developed  a  keen  interest  in  our  political  life.  Two 
Members  of  the  present  Congress  are  of  Czecho-Slovak  birth,  others  occupy  elective 
and  appointive  political  positions,  while  still  others  hold  civdl-service  places  in  nearly 
every  arm  of  our  service  in  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  governments. 

The  Czecho-Slovaks  have  invested  large  siuns  of  money  in  real  estate,  business, 
and  personal  property.  Thousands  of  them  own  their  own  homes  whicli  is  a  fair 
indication  that  they  have  no  expectation  of  returning  to  their  native  country,  but 
will  remain  here.  A  great  deal  of  this  money  has  been  expended  for  the  building  of 
churches  so  that,  for  instance,  to-day  there  are  170  Roman  Catholic  churches,  about 
50  evangelical  ones,  some  Greek  Catholic,  and  a  few  churches  of  other  denominations. 
There  are  about  500  clergymen  connected  with  these  churches.  Nearly  every  church 
supports  a  school  inlwhich  an  elementary  course  is  prescribed  and  instructions  given 
both  in  the  Engliab  and  Slovak  languages.  Many  of  these  churches  and  schools 
occupy  city  blocks  and  have  been  erected  at  a  great  expense.  They  are  a  credit  to 
the  Slovak  people  of  this  coimtry.  The  Slovaks  have  a  number  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  a  national  Slovak  home  for  the  immigrants,  all  supported  by  donations 
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of  the  varioufi  fraternal  benefit  societies  as  well  as  by  the  people  themselves.  There 
is  also  a  Catholic  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  pnesthood  and  brotherhood;  also  a 
number  of  convents  which  prepare  the  Slovak  young  women  for  the  sisterhood. 
Upon  graduation  these  sisters  are  assigned  to  the  Slovak  parishes  and  act  as  teachers 
in  the  schools  connected  with  tiiese  churches.  There  are  many  fraternal,  sick,  and 
death  benefit  organizations  which  the  Slovaks  have  formed.  Some  of  the  principal 
ones,  toge^er  with  their  names,  membership,  addresses,  and  assets,  are  as  follows: 


Name. 


National  Slovak  Societv 

First  Catholic  Slovak  Union 

Pennsylvania  Slovak  Catholic  Union. . 

Slovak  Evangelical  Union 

R.  &0.  Sokol 

Slovak  Union  Sokol 

First  Slovak  Wreath  of  the  Free  Eagle. 

Cleveland  Slovak  Union 

Native  Slovak  Society 

First  Catholic  Slovak  Woman's  Union, 
l^ennsylvania  Slovak  Woman's  Union. 
Evangelical  Slovak  Woman's  Union. . . 
I^assalc  Slovak  Union 

Total  membership 


Member- 
ship. 


49,759 

70,909 

21,573 

10,554 

13,573 

10,917 

8,031 

1,356 

1,104 

26,044 

9,140 

4,077 

2,600 


229,993 


Address. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Freeland.  Pa 

Passaic,  N.  J 

PerthAmboy,  N.  J, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. . 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Assets. 


11,170, 

1,590, 

3M, 

330, 

197, 
62. 
37, 
10, 

439, 

111, 


850.56 
184.70 
227.27 
225.51 
687.21 
598.00 
770.25 
493.29 
150.00 
049.48 
791.29 


19,730.64 


There  are  about  20  other  scattered  societies  with  a  membership  of  over  20,000.  It 
can  be  safely  asserted  that  the  mejmbership  of  all  these  societies  nimibers  upward  of 
250,000  with  a  capital  of  about  $5^000.000.  All  these  societies  have  branches  doing 
business  in  nearly  every  State.  To  illustrate  the  vast  territory  in  which  they  are 
carrying  on  business  let  us  take  one  of  these  larger  societies,  the  National  Slovak  Society, 
and  we  find  that  they  have  branches  in  the  following  States: 


Pennsylvania 227 

Alabama 3 

Arkansas 3 

CaUfomia 2 

Colorado 8 

Connecticut 15 

Delaware 1 

Indiana 9 

Illinois 40 

Kansas 4 

Montana 6 

Mississippi 4 

Maryland 3 

New  Jersey 23 

New  York 32 

New  Mexico 1 


58 


Ohio 

Rhode  Island 

Virginia 4 

West  Virginia 15 

Washington 5 

Wyoming 2 

Iowa 4 

Louisiana 1 

Massachusetts 3 

Michigan 6 

Minnesota 8 

Oklahoma 3 

Wisconsin 9 

Kentucky 1 


Total. 


459 


The  Slovaks  also  have  a  number  of  libraries  containing  many  volumes  of  Slo\TLk 
authors  as  well  as  works  of  other  authors  which  have  been  translated  into  the  English 
and  Slovak  languages.  Many  Czechs  and  Slovak  newspapers  are  published  in  this 
country  and  are  as  follows: 

SLOVAK   NEWSPAPERS. 

Daily  papers:  The  Slovak  Daily  In  America;  The  National  Daily;  The  New  York 
Dailv;  The  Dailv  Voice. 

Semiweeklv:  The  Slovak  In  America;  Weekly;  The  American  Slovak  News; 
Union:  Brotlierhood ;  The  Slovak  Voice;  The  Slovak  Progress;  National  News; 
Catholic  Sokol;  Youngstown  Slovak  News;  Obrana;  The  Farmer;  The  Min^i' 
Slovak  Journal. 

Semimonthly:  Slovak  Sokol;  Woman's  Union;  Monthly;  Witness;  Life;  Jiuiior 
News;  Critic;  Slovak  Youth;  Ave  Maria;  Advice;  Children's  Friend. 

Some  of  the  Czech  newspapers  are  as  follows:  Pokrok  Zapadu;  Czechoslovak; 
Svornost;  Slavia;  Zajmy  Liau;  Spravedlnost;  Denni  Hlasatel;  American  Sv^; 
Hlas  Lidu;  Hospodar. 
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Besides  the  above-mentioaed  newspapcors  there  are  maay  newspa])er8  and  periodi- 
cals published  under  various  names  and  issued  during  different  periods  of  the  year. 
Some  of  the  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  issues  have  a  very  large  circulation  and  reach 
nearly  every  section  in  the  United  States.  These  newspapers  are  principally  the 
only  soiurce  of  enlightenment  to  the  Czechoslovaks  in  this  country.  An  organization 
has  been  formed  in  this  country  called  the  Slovenska-Liga  (Slovak  League)  and  is 
backed  hy  all  the  Slovak  newspapers  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  these  latter 
ones  having  sold  their  body  ana  soul  to  the  Magyar  representatives.  This  organi- 
zation has  allied  itself  with  the  Czechs  (Bohemians)  of  this  country  and  it  has  been 
popularly  known  as  the  Czechoslovak  National  Council.  The  purpose  of  this  organi- 
zation has  been  to  assist  this  Government  in  the  past  world  conflict  and  to  secure 
freedom  and  justice  for  their  very  much  oppressed  brethren  in  Europe  in  securing  the 
independence  of  Czechoslovakia  which,  thank  God,  they  now  have.  The  Bohe- 
mian National  Council  and  the  Slovak  League  are  supported  by  popular  subscription 
from  their  people  who  have  freely  contributed  to  the  worthy  cause  which  these  oi^gani- 
zations  represent. 

PROPAGANDA  IN  THE  UNrTED  STATES. 

The  vast  number  of  Slovaks  immiffrating  each  year  from  the  former  government  of 
Hungary  to  this  country  developed  a  serious  problem  for  the  Austria-Hungarian 
Government  to  solve.  The  labor  situation  became  very  seriously  affected.  In  fact, 
it  was  so  serious  that  the  former  Hungarian  government  was  forced  to  adopt  some  means 
to  stem  the  tide  of  immigration.  It  was  decided  by  the  Magyars  to  spread  propaganda 
among  the  Slovaks  in  this  coimtry  and  they  began  to  spend  money  lavimljr  here  to 
Magy arize  the  Slovaks  right  in  our  own  country.  They  D^an  to  conduct  this  propa- 
ganda by  means  of  a  subsidized  press.  Articles  were  written  in  these  unscrupulous 
papers  endeavoring  to  induce  the  Slovaks  to  return  to  their  native  country.  Mislead- 
ing statements  were  printed  tending  to  show  that  the  living  conditions  affecting  the 
Slovaks  in  Hungary  had  entirely  changed;  that  these  alleged  conditions  would  mate- 
rially benefit  them.  Pamphlets  were  printed  and  generously  distributed  among  the 
Slovaks  in  this  country.  Even  a  poem  was  dedicated  to  the  Slovaks  of  this  country 
by  a  celebrated  Magyar  poet  which  in  substance  reminded  the  Slovaks  of  the  glorious 
place  of  their  birth  and  the  loyalty  that  they  owed  the  country  in  which  they  were 
bom.  In  fact,  the  Magyar  Government  went  to  such  extremes  in  this  respect  that 
they  were  able  through  their  influence  to  send  ordained  priests  and  have  them  assigned 
to  the  Slovak  parishes  in  this  country.  These  instructed  priests  who  carried  out  the 
mandates  of  their  masters  and  arch  conspirators,  upon  tneir  return  to  their  native 
soil  were  assigned  to  the  most  lucrative  and  prosperous  Slovak  churches.  The  Magyar 
Government  was  very  considerate  and  careful  tnat  these  priests  were  well  taken  care 
of  for  the  balance  of  their  lives.  But  fortunately  the  majority  of  the  Slovak  priests 
who  came  to  this  coimtry  were  courageous  enough  to  discard  and  disobey  the  instruc- 
tions given  them.  They  resolved  to  expose  the  true  existing  conditions  in  Hungary 
and  showed  how  the  Slovaks  were  misled  by  the  instructed  pnests  and  gave  the  reasons 
for  it.  It  was  practically  suicide  for  this  kind  of  a  priest  to  return  to  Hungary  for  he 
would  be  given  the  j)oorest  kind  of  a  parish  and  as  a  result  he  would  be  barely  able 
to  exist  under  the  hving  conditions  that  would  be  forced  upon  him.  Such  was  thf 
punishment  that  the  Magyar  Government  meted  out  to  these  patriotic  Slovak  preacherr 
of  the  Gospel. 

Within  recent  years  an  American  citizen  of  Magyar  origin  was  appointed  by  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States  as  a  special  investigator  to  study  the  immigration  situa- 
tion of  Hungary.  When  he  arrived  in  that  country  he  was  wined  and  dined  and  wel- 
comed with  open  arms  and  shown  every  consideration  by  the  officials  of  the  Magyar 
Grovemment.  This  was  done  purposely  to  influence  and  induce  this  investigator  to 
file  a  favorable  report  about  the  immi^tion  conditions  to  this  country.  It  was  not 
long  before  this  investigator  ascertained  the  abnormal  obstacles  that  were  placed  in 
the  path  of  the  then  Hungarian  immigrant.  The  situation  was  of  an  astounding 
character.  This  investigator,  ignoring  the  desires  of  the  Magyar  officials  made  an 
exact  and  true  report  of  the  conditions  as  he  had  observed  them  and  forwarded  the 
same  to  hia  Government.  The  moment  that  it  was  ascertained  t^at  he  was  reporting 
the  truth,  all  sorts  of  obstacles  were  immediately  placed  in  the  way  of  his  performing 
his  duties  connected  with  his  mission.  Letters  were  written  to  our  Government  by 
the  Magyar  officials  endeavoring  to  discredit  Una  investigator.  He  was  accused  of 
being  an  exconvict  and  upon  some  flimsy  concocted  complaint  filed  against  him,  he 
was  arrested,  convicted  and  fined.  This  merely  is  an  indication  as  to  what  extent 
the  Magyar  Government  is  able  to  stoop  in  order  to  prevent  the  truth  from  being  known 
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and  how  they  would  deal  with  a  person  even  if  he  represented  a  great  and  powerful 
country  like  the  United  States.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  &£^2yar  Government 
representatives  in  this  country  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
against  the  Central  Powers  carried  on  a  newspaper  and  personal  propaganda  campaign 

gublishing  various  articles  in  their  newspapers  the  contents  of  whicn  were  based  upon 
ilse  theories  with  an  intention  to  operate  against  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 
The  articles  published  in  these  newspapers  as  well  as  the  personal  solicitation  of  the 
Magyar  representatives  advised  the  Slovaks  and  the  Magyars  of  this  country  to  give 
up  their  positions  or  go  out  on  strikes  in  factories  and  in  other  employments  where 
war  implements  were  manufactured,  baaing  their  ar^ment  upon  the  pretense  that 
these  war  instruments  would  be  used  to  destroy  the  lives  of  their  Slovak  brethem  in 
Hungary.  Articles  in  these  newspapers  and  the  influence  of  the  Magyar  agents  were 
materially  responsible  in  causing  disorder  in  our  commercial  life  and  instilled  an  ill 
feeling  in  the  nearts  of  some  of  the  people,  that  they  had  reached  through  this  means, 
against  our  country.  Their  activities  became  so  prominent  along  these  lines  that  an 
investigation  was  ordered  by  our  authorities  and  the  information  that  was  gathered 
was  sufficiently  convincing  to  show  us  that  these  Magyar  agents  and  their  like  were 
creating  a  great  deal  of  disorder  in  this  country  and  that  they  were  just  as  bad  as  their 
brothers  in  crime,  the  German  agents.    These  agents  were  plotters  and  schemers. 

They  had  no  conscience  nor  any  decency  in  their  bod>.  It  was  their  object  in 
view  to  undermine  our  Government.  They  stooped  ever  so  low  and  stopped  at 
nothing,  no  matter  how  cruel  or  base  it  was.  Murder  was  in  their  hearts.  They 
concocted  schemes  to  blow  up  steamships  sailing:  from  our  ports,  to  blow  up  into 
splinters  our  factories  that  were  manufacturing  munitions.  The  deBtro>ang  of  life 
and  property  was  of  no  consequence  to  them  as  long  as  they  could  serve  their  clownish 
Emperor  Charles  and  their  Fatherland.  These  men  were  a  disgrace  to  this  glorious 
country  of  ours.  WTien  our  representatives  had  made  their  investigation  and  filed 
their  report,  Dr.  Dumba,  ambassador  of  the  Austria-Hungarian  Government  to  the 
United  States,  was  asked  by  our  Government  to  leave  this  country.  So  we  Americans 
bid  this  gentleman  a  fond  farewell,  this  representative  of  a  supposedly  highly  cultured, 
refined  and  humane  peoples.  An  article  published  in  the  New  Europe  of  December 
19, 1918,  contains  a  newspaper  article  carried  by  the  Pesti  Hirlap,  a  Mag>;ar  newspaper, 
which  advises  the  caifrjing  on  abroad  of  a  violent  propaganda  in  the  interest  of  the 
Magyars  and  the  expenditure  of  any  amount  of  money  necessary  to  that  end.  This 
article  is  very  signincant  as  it  is  interesting  for  the  following  reason:  On  August  10, 
1919,  a  whole  page  paid  advertisement  appeared  in  four  New  York  newspapers  en- 
titled, **To  the  American  Nation;  Real  Facts  About  Hungary,*'  making  an  appeal  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  United  States  Senate,  to  the  House  ot  Kepre- 
sentatives  and  to  the  American  Nation  for  justice  to  Hungary  and  signed  **The  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Hungary;  Bertalan  Bania,  chairman;  Arnold  Somlyo, 
corresponding  secretary';  665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City."  This  newspaper 
advertisement  contains  absolute  misleading  statements  affecting  the  Slovak  situatiou 
in  which  we  are  principally  interested.  The  other  nationalities  therein  mentioned 
can  well  take  care  of  themselves  which,  no  doubt,  they  will. 

An  estimate  was  secured  by  me  from  the  manager  of  the  advertising  department 
of  the  New  York  World  in  which  one  of  these  ads  appeared  and  the  amount  paid 
for  this  ad  was  exactly  $1,.'V44.  In  other  words,  it  cost  appn^xiniaiely  $6,500  to 
carry  the  above  advertisement  in  the  four  New  York  newspapers.  Can  it  be  that 
this  sum  of  money  was  part  of  the  money  that  was  intended  to  l)e  expended  as  quoted 
in  the  Pesti  llirlap  for  foreign  propaganda  work  or  have  the  purse  strings  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Hela  Kun  been  loosened  or  perhaps  the  pocket  books  of  the  Magyar  landed 
aristocracv  been  opened  to  confuse  and  poison  the  minde  of  the  American  people  as  to 
the  true  facts  concerning  the  dismemberment  of  the  former  Kingdom  of  Hungar>-? 
Now,  we  behold  the  extraordinar>  scene  of  witnessing  the  presence  of  representatives 
of  these  Maijyar  penple  in  this  room  of  the  Senate  Foreisn  Relations  Committee  pleading 
for  justice  I«»r  their  kinsmen.  These  representatives  do  not  represent  the  Uungariaos. 
They  are  Mag>'ars  and  only  reprc-ent  the  Magyar  people.  It  seems  that  they  have 
mislead  this  committee  as  to  whom  they  represent  and  it  is  evident  that  they  have 
done  this  in  order  to  get  their  case  before  your  committee.  It  has  been  a  wondei 
to  me  that  they  have  not  walked  into  this  room  arm  in  arm  with  the  agents  of  the 
Kaiser  and  his  war  lords,  the  representatives  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  the  a^nts 
of  lieriine  and  Trotsky  and  endeavored  to  palm  these  culprits  on  your  committee 
and  have  them  heard  as  to  the  unjustifiable  manner  in  whion  their  Asiatic  and  Euro- 
pean possesions  have  been  taken  away  from  their  Governments.  The  Magyar  com- 
plaint acainst  the  dismemberment  of  former  Hungary  has  no  more  merit  than  the 
claim  of  the  alwve-inentioned  Governments.    They  are  and  have  been  our  enemies. 
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A  statement  made  before  the  committee  by  Mr.  Eugene  Pivdny,  who  spoke  in 
behalf  of  the  Magyar  Government,  was  as  follows:  "If  occupation  for  a  thousand 
years  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  a  valid  title  to  a  country,  then  we  may  be  called 
upon  some  day  to  relinquish  our  title  to  Texas  and  California  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  States^in  fact,  to  Mexico  or  to  Spain  or  to  the  Indians — and  the  whole  map  of 
Europe  may  have  to  he  made  over,  tx)o."  This  statement  clearly  shows  the  operation 
of  Mr.  Pivdny's  mind;  that  if  your  committee  decides  against  the  claims  of  the  Magvar 
Government,  our  Government  must,  to  be  consistent,  turn  back  Texas,  California, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  to  Mexico,  Spain,  Germanv,  or  the  Indians.  It  further 
shows  conclusively  by  the  illustration  of  this  proposition  that  there  is  an  intention 
of  embroilinij;  the  citizens  of  oiu-  country  into  a  foreign  pronopition  by  referring  to  the 
weak  titles  that  according  to  their  contention  we  possess  to  tne  States  above  mentioned. 

The  princii)al  claim  advanced  for  the  former  Government  of  Hungary  not  to  be 
dismembered  is  because  the  constitution  of  the  Hungarian  Government  is  a  thousand 
years  old,  and  the  picture  of  this  country  is  so  beautiful  that  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
spoil  it.  Hungary  has  been  justly  dismembered  and  the  territory  allotted  has  been 
fairly  distributed  to  the  people  to  whom  it  rightfully  belongs  and  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  this  committee  will  not  disturb  the  present  boimdary  lines  as  marked 
out  and  agreed  upon  by  the  representatives  of  our  country,  as  well  as  our  associated 
powers.  The  Magyars  have  been  convicted  by  the  civilized  world  for  the  cruel  and 
inhuman  part  they  played  in  the  past  world  war.  They  are  now  at  the  bar  of 
justice  awMting  sentence.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  sentence  should  not  be  passed 
upon  them,  and  may  the  Ix)rd  have  mercy  upon  their  souls. 

But,  let  us  see.  What  did  the  Czecho-Slovaks  do  to  help  us  win  the  war?  A 
Czecho-Slovak  array  was  recruited  in  this  country,  niunbering  about  3,500  men.  All 
the  members  of  this  army  were  not  American  citizens.  Some  of  them  were  beyond 
the  draft  age.  They  were  under  no  particular  obligation  to  serve  our  country  by  the 
taking  up  of  arms.  But  they  willingly  and  gladlv  volunteered  their  services  in  this 
army  and  with  bullet  and  cold  ^teel  were  cheerfully  anxious  to  defend  it,  for  a  cause 
which  the^r  knew  was  just  and  right.  This  Czecho-Slovak  army  received  its  prelim- 
inary training  at  Stamford,  Conn.  This  army  was  maintained  and  supported  by  the 
Czecho-Slovwc  people  of  this  country.  These  courageous  and  brave  men  left  their 
wives,  sweethearts,  parents,  and  dependents  behind  them,  and  with  the  greatest 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  sailed  for  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  happy  and  contented  to 
serve  our  country  and  to  help  defeat  the  barbaristic  Huns  and  help  thereby  to  secure 
freedom  and  independence  for  their  centiuries  oppressed  kinsmen  in  Czecho-Slovakia. 
The  Czecho-Slovaks  in  this  country  contributed  largely  to  the  Red  Cross,  bought 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Liberty  bonds.  Information  of  the  greatest  importance 
relating  to  the  enemy  spy  operations  in  this  country,  as  well  as  abroad,  was  furnished 
to  our  different  departments.  In  fact,  their  activities  to  help  us  win  this  war  became 
so  prominent  that  the  United  States  Government  recognized  the  services  rendered 
by  these  people  to  us  and  took  the  Czecho-Slovak  people  out  of  the  column  of  alien 
enemies  and  classified  them  as  loyal  Americans  and  staimch  supporters  of  the  Allies. 

Before  the  United  States  declared  war  against  the  Central  Powers,  hundreds  of 
Czecho-Slovaks  enlisted  in  the  Canadian  Army.  Surely  their  anxiety  to  fight  the 
Huns  shows  absolutely  that  they  do  not  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  Magyar  Government 
as  the  Magyar  representatives  would  have  this  committee  to  believe,  but  that  they 
want  to  join  hands,  which  they  have,  with  their  brother  Czechs  and  maintain  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic  and  the  territory  which  has  been  justly  allotted  to  them. 
It  is  now  an  historical  fact  as  to  what  service  was  rendered  by  the  Czecho-Slovak 
army  in  Siberia.  There  is  no  Question  but  that  they  were  directly  responsible  in 
saving  Russia  for  the  Allies  ana  thereby  keeping  German  influence  out  of  Russia. 
The  avilized  world  recognizes  the  great  service  rendered  by  this  courageous  army  to 
mankind. 

But  what  did  the  Magyars  do  during  the  war?  Not  one  single  instance  has  been 
referred  to  by  the  Magyar  representatives  either  in  their  oral  testimony  or  in  their 
briefs  as  to  the  particular  services  rendered  by  the  Magyars  in  this  country  to  help  us 
win  the  war.  What  consideration  as  American  citizens  do  they  really  deeerv^e  at  the 
hands  of  this  conmiittee? 

In  conclusion,  I  might  state  that  there  were  thousands  of  Czecho-Slovaks  who 
volunteered  or  were  drafted  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  Army  or  Nayy, 
many  of  them  holding  ranks  as  officers.  They  fought  bravely  and  with  distinction 
e^ouider  to  shoulder  with  our  boys.  Many  of  them  have  sacrificed  their  lives  and 
are  now  buried  in  ^vee  upon  the  battle  fields  of  Europe  never  again  to  come  back 
to  the  Fand  of  their  adoption.  Many  of  them  have  been  crippled  and  wounded. 
They  are  now  nearly  all  back  home  again.  Whatever  changes  may  have  taken  place 
during  their  absence  they  will  find  that  the  United  States  haa  its  heart  in  the  right 
place  and  with  open  arms  will  welcome  them  back  again  into  the  folds  of  safety  which 
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they  have  so  faithfully  helped  to  maintain.  There  will  be  purer,  sweeter  love  of 
country  and  stronger  tied  of  friendship  for  those  who  will  have  contributed  to  pay 
the  price  of  our  beloved  America  no  longer  a  forei^er  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
but  oack  home,  his  home,  our  home,  a  home  of  liberty,  of  freedom,  of  justice,  of 
democracy,  our  America. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  Vaczt, 
For  the  Slovak  Lbaoue  of  America  and 

Thb  Bohemian  National  Aluance. 
Wabhinoton,  D.  C,  September  4, 


The  brief  submitted  to  this  honorable  body  by  the  representatives  of  the  Magyars 
is  packed  with  deliberate  falsehoods,  historical  inaccuracies,  and  claims  intended  to 
mislead  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Hungary^s  part  in  the  war  was  not  subordi- 
nate, as  they  would  like  the  world  to  believe,  but  it  was  the  influence  exercised  by 
their  premier,  the  late  Count  Tisza,  which  acted  as  a  driving  force  in  declaring  war 
on  Serbia.  While  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  Ma^ars  were,  seemingly  at  least, 
opposed  to  the  Hajpsburgs,  they  were  always  supporting  the  Prussian  dynasty  of  the 
HohenzoUems.  The  war  on  Serbia  was  the  realization  of  one  of  their  long-cherished 
wishes,  to  expand  further  eastward,  thus  bringing  themselves  in  full  accord  with  the 
Prussian  design.    **  Drang  nach  Osten  "  (the  desire  to  get  to  the  east).    For  this  pur- 

ne  Count  Michael  Karqlyi  visited  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1914,  shortly 
ore  the  war,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  support  Hungary  could  count  on 
in  case  of  war.  The  visit  of  Count  Karolyi  may  be  ng^ntfully  csuled  a  political  trial 
balance  of  the  Magyars  before  the  war.  Count  Karolyi  was  caught  by  the  war,  and 
only  the  courtesy  of  the  allied  governments  enabled  him  to  reach  Hungary  unmo- 
lested. Further,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  Magyars  fought  to  the  very  last 
day  aigainst  the  Entente,  to  wit:  They  fought  a^[ainst  them  as  long  as  they  thought 
that  they  could  win  the  war.  When  the  armistice  was  signed  C'ount  Karolyi  made 
an  attempt  to  mislead  Gen.  Franchet  d'Esprey  in  representing  Hungary  of  ante- 
bellum date,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  had  become  an 
actuality  both  by  recognition  by  the  allied  governments  and  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  by  the  revolution  in  Czecho-Slovakia  of  October  28, 1918.  How  Count  Karolyi 
dealt  with  the  Allies  in  handing  over  Hungary  to  the  Bolsheviki  is  treated  in  anotaer 
part  of  this  brief. 

The  story  of  Arpad  and  his  alleged  conquest  of  Hungary^  as  part  of  the  brief  of  the 
Ma^ars,  is  one  01  those  historical  inaccuracies,  or  even  dehberate  misrepresentatioiiB, 
which  their  own  historians  repudiate.  Yet  the  Magyars  do  not  hesitate  to  appear  before 
this  honorable  body  and  again  bring  out  that  as  a  ^t  which  even  their  own  scholan 
refuse  to  support.  Their  claim  of  having  had  a  constitution  nearly  as  old  as  that  of 
England  is  another  of  those  unsupported  claims.  The  historian  would  \'ainly  look  for 
any  nomadic  nation  which  woula ,  after  centuries  of  wandering,  suddenly  stop  in  a 
certain  part  of  a  coimtry,  found  a  kingdom  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  brin^  as  proof  of 
its  state-building  capacity  with  it  a  r^tdy-made  constitution.  Such  a  nation  seems  to 
have  been  the  Magyars,  if  any  credence  can  be  given  their  statements.  Yambery,  the 
noted  Magyar  historian,  calls  these  stories  "stupid  inventions."  (Vambery:  Origin 
and  Growth  of  the  Magyars,  p.  177.)  Their  narration  of  the  so-called  blood  pact, 
according  to  which  seven  leaders  of  different  tribes  elected  Almos  as  their  leader,  and 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  they  drew  their  blood  off  into  a  vessel  and  signed  with  it 
the  pact,  Yambrey  considers  beyond  comprehension.  **How  could  the  Magyar  his- 
torians ever  think  of  such  an  absurdity  to  attribute  to  a  full-blooded  Asiat,  imbued 
with  the  patriarchal  spirit  of  the  nomad,  such  a  constitution  and  such  institutioos 
which  must  have  been  entirely  unknown  to  Asiatic  conception  of  that  period?" 
"This  also  concerns  the  'stupid  invention'  (otromba  koholmany)  about  tne  blood 
pact  *  ♦  *  and  these  epigons  are  naive  enough  to  enter  into  serious  analysis  of  it 
(the  blood  pact)."  (Yambery:  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Ma^vras,  p.  177.)  In  the 
same  strain,  and  with  the  same  force  are  these  historical  impossibilities  repuaiated  by 
Himfalvy  and  Acsady.  Where  their  own  historians  refuse  to  suppport  their  historic 
claims,  there  certainly  is  no  reason  for  others,  who  are  not  Magyars,  to  accept  them  at 
par  value. 

The  much-boasted-of  Golden  Bull  of  King  Andreas  II  (1222)  is  far  from  being  able  to 
stand  a  favorable  comparison  with  that  great  Anglo-Saxon  document,  the  Ma^ 
Charta.  It  is  an  instrument  between  king,  feudal  nobility,  and  }roemanry,  leavmg 
out  the  serfs,  the  common  people  or  misera  plebs  contribuens,  entirely.  And  when 
with  the  fall  of  serfdom  in  1848  the  political  order  in  Hungary  changed,  it  was  agaia 
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the  Ma^ar  feudal  aristocracy  that  seized  the  reins  of  political  power.  American 
vernacular  expresses  this  kind  of  changes:  "Head  I  win,  tail  you  lose."  In  both 
instances  are  the  common  people  ruled  out  of  participation  in  the  government  of 
affairs. 

The  Magyars,  in  their  brief,  laid  great  stress  on  their  ''national  kings"  without 
explaining  that  thev  were  not  Magyars,  but  Boumaniani,  Anjevins,  Bohemians,  etc. 
They  lay  ^eat  emphasis  on  the  feet  that  the  Magyars  stemmed  Turkish  invasions  wiUi- 
out  mentioning  that  twice  the  Slavs  rescued  them  from  a  strangle-hold,  namely, 
Nicholas  Zrinsky  and  John  Sobieski,  one  a  Croatian  and  the  other  a  Pole. 

From  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mohacs  (1526),  when  Hungary  and  Bohemia  joined 
Austria  *'in  order  to  perfect  a  stronger  union  against  the  onslaught  of  the  Turks,"  to 
the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1848  there  iis  only  one  period  in  the  history  of  the  Mag- 
yars worth  mentioning,  to  wit,  the  Josephinian  era,  1780-1790,  when  the  Magyars  in 
order  to  resist  the  Germanizing  tendencies  of  this  monarch,  Joseph  II,  and  also'  in 
order  to  protect  their  rights  as  feudal  lords  and  yeomen,  began  to  Magyarize  the  coun- 
try. Not  until  then  did  the  Magyars  interfere  with  the  natural  development  of  the 
other  nationalities  in  Hungary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  idea  of  nationalism  only 
developed  since  the  French  revolution  and  Hungary,  was  in  that  respect  no  more  ad- 
vanced than  any  other  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  revolution  of  1848  only  brought  freedom  to  the  Magyars,  while  the  other  nation- 
alities were  denied  that  for  which  the  Magyars  had  set  out  to  fight.  It  wa^  during 
that  period,  until  1867,  to  the  compromise  (Ausgleich)  with  Austria  that  the  idea  of 
an  integral  Mag>'ar  State  matured.  From  that  time  until  the  (iay  of  the  annistice 
the  Slovaks  of  Hungary  underwent  sufferings,  degradations,  oppression  which  border 
on  the  incredible.  Flatly  repudiating  the  rights  granted  the  non-Magyar  national- 
ities of  Hungary  in  article  44  of  the  law  of  1868,  they  denied  them  the  right  of  the  use 
of  their  mother  tongues  in  school  and  churches.  By  setting  up  a  bureaucratic  appa- 
ratus of  staunch  Magyars,  they  drove  almost  one  million  of  Slo\^k8  out  of  the  country 
of  their  ancestors. 

The  cult  of  Kossuth's  pseudo-liberalism  is  another  point  greatly  overworked  by 
the  Magyars,  for  while  Kossuth  fought  for  the  rights  of  the  Magyars  he  violently 
denied  these  same  rights  to  the  Slovaloa,  from  whom  he  sprang.  R.  W.  Seton  Watson 
(Scotus  Viator),  the  noted  Scotch  autiior,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Louis  Kossuth, 
visited  Hungary  in  1905  in  order  to  study  the  race  problem  on  the  spot.  He  came  to 
Hungary  an  ardent  admirer  of  Kossuth  and  a  friend  of  the  Magyars,  but  left  it  after 
three  years  of  intense  study  disgusted  with  their  methods,  their  inamcerity,  and  their 
belief  that  everybody  was  a  fool  but  a  Magyar.  His  book  "Racial  Problems  in  Hun- 
gary "  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  this  subject  and  deals  with  it  exhaustively. 

Where  the  Magyars  compare  Kossuth's  conception  with  that  of  President  IV'ilson 
on  self-determination  they  reach  the  point  of  impudence.  To  compare  the  policy 
of  Magyarization  in  Hungary  with  the  tr^eatment  of  our  immigrants  coming  to  this 
country  is,  to  say  the  leas^t,  an  underrating  of  the  thinking  capacity  of  the  average 
American  citizen.  In  a  polemic  with  R.  W.  Seton  Watson  the  Magj'-ars  compared 
the  conditions  of  the  non-Magyar  races  in  Hungary  with  the  condition  of  Great  Britain 
as  pertaining  to  Wales,  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  and  R.  W.  Seton  W^atson  in 
his  reply  considered  the  Magvars  fortunate  for  not  having  to  deal  in  their  case  with 
Irishmen  or  Scotsmen,  but  with  Slovaks.  That,  taken  as  it  is,  speaks  for  itself  more 
than  could  be  expressed  in  volumes. 

The  MaT/arp  spc^ak  in  on'^  strain  of  a  semimvthical  Greater  Morjivia,  and  in  the  same 
strain  thev  admit  that  thpir  ru!er  Arpad  conquered  Ilunpury  and  Greater  Moravia, 
then  under  Svatop'uk.  instorlau*'  of  note  hafe  definitely  established  the  identity  of 
Greater  Moravia  (Pala^kv,  Safarik,  and  others),  but  how  Ma<^yar  historians  have  tiiken 
the  fable  of  this  conquest  is  best  expros^ed  by  the  foUowinir  occurrence:  The  famous 
**Mag\'ar"  artist  Michael  Munkacai,  whose  nanxe  onginally  was  Lieb,  and  v.ho  was  of 
German  origin,  painted  a  grand  paintin'^  in  which  he  depicted  the  occupation  of 
Hungary  by  Arpad.  lacking  exact  historical  proofB  he  had  to  accept  the  fable  chron- 
icled by  the  anonymous  notary  of  King  Bela.  U  shows  the  stern  Arpad.  on  horseback, 
in  the  background  his  staff  and  masses  of  troops;  before  .\rpad  are  kneeling  the  sub- 
jugated Slavs,  messengers  of  king  Sv.itopluk,  as  they  are  handing  over  to  him  a  jug 
containing  water  from  the  Danube  an^l  some  of  the  product«»  of  the  earth  as  a  symbol 
that  they  forever  relinquish  their  land  and  their  properties  in  favor  of  Arpad  and  his 
tribe.  This  pictm-e,  though  of  great  artistic  ^'alue,  was  impossible  from  the  historical 
standpoint  so  that  the  government,  at  the  advise  of  sensible  people  had  it  removed 
from  the  assembly  room  into  a  small  room  where  it  i?<  not  so  exposed  to  public  view  and 
criticism.  This  may  be  a  serious  blow  to  Magyar  national  pride,  but  it  does  not 
strengthen  their  case  in  the  li§ht  of  history. 

To  speak  of  the  Slovaks  as  mimigrants  to  Hungary  in  the  light  of  the  above  facts 
would  seem  quite  a  hapless  case.    It  does  not  seem  to  matter  that  archeologists  have 
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found  in  pome  of  the  Slovak  ca«tle8  of  the  w^i*prn  counties  remnants  from  fhe  neolitic 
period,  such  as  stone  molds  for  the  castinerof  hron''e«'\vord%  bron  'o  coins,  etc.,  nf  dis- 
tinctly Slav  oriofin,  bearing  all  the  characteristics  of  Slav  popular  art.  It  would  be  no 
wonder  if  the  Masfyare  would  claim  that  they  naade  these  on  their  wanderings  through 
the  >tei>8  of  Asia,  and  gave  them  to  the  Slovaks.  Yet.  the  production  of  metals  out 
of  ores  is  only  possible  anionof  people  permanently  settled.  There  are  no  traces  of 
metalurgy  amon^  nations,  though  tncy  niay  learn  to  work  them  in  their  own  crude 
wav. 

The  dismemberment  of  Hungary  into  its  racial  component  parts  is  the  only  logical 
conclusion.  Another  part  of  this  brief  is  df^aling  with  the  abuse?  by  the  Magvars 
of  these  subjugated  race^,  and  the  peace  conference  has  learned  to  look  at  th?8  question 
from  the  right  anqjle.  It  is,  uo  aoubt,  a  painful  experience  for  the  Ma^ryar  feudal 
lords  to  lose  ll,000,or>o  of  former  subjects  throu^rh  misgovernment  and  cnmes  which 
have  no  parallel  In  history,  but  to  come  before  this  honorable  body,  and  claim  that 
unless  the  I'nited  State*'  become  an  active  partner  to  the  repudiation  of  a  debt  o^ 
honor  to  these  subjugated  races,  the  principle  of  self-determination  is  sheer  humbug; 
if  the  Magyar  feudal  lords  are  prevented  from  further  exploitation  of  these  subjugated 
races  the  league  of  nations  is  a  league  of  injustice,  is  in  our  estimation  the  acme  of 
audacity.  The  spokesmen  of  the  Magyars  must  have  left  out  of  sight  that  they  are 
representing  an  enemy  country;  they  must  have  forgotten  that  the  United  States  of 
America  is  an  associated  power  with  the  Entente;  they  must  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  is  a  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  other  explanation  for  their  brazen 
fron  . 

The  question  of  plebiscite;  the  question  of  racial  oppression  is  dealt  with  in  another 
part  of  this  brief.  Whether  the  Slovaks  are  immigrants  to  Hungary  seems  to  dwindle 
away  before  a  statement  of  the  ever  helpful  historian  Vambery  who  states  in  the 
already  cited  book  on  the  origin  of  the  Magyars:  "The  original  Mag>'ar  (o8niag>-ar) 
who  could  claim  this  title  rightfully  was  a  scarce  specimen  even  in  the  twelfth  century; 


Lngle  drop  of  the  blood  of  the  original  Mag>'ar."  (Vambery:  Origii 
and  Growth  of  the  Magyars,  p.  369.)  It  is  not  very  probable  that  infusions  of  such 
blood  hare  taken  place  since  Vambery  wrote  his  book  in  1895.  Now,  then,  these 
Magyars,  according  to  Vambery,  are  not  of  the  original  Mag>^ar  stock,  and  immigrated 
to  Hungary,  as  stated  in  one  ol  the  preceding  para^phs,  during  the  twelfth  century. 
That  thejr  permitted  the  Slovaks  to  get  there  during  the  eleventh  centurj^  is  indeed 
very  considerate  of  them. 

Tlius  we  find  that  the  Mag\'ar8  in  preparing  their  brief  which  is  de  facto  an  applica- 
tion for  a  license  for  the  exploitation  of  the  former  subjugated  races  of  Himgaiy  have 
again  committed  the  same  deliberate  falsehoods;  they  have  again  built  up  their  plea 
on  an  agglomeration  of  canards;  they  have  again  tried  the  old  game  at  which  they 
are  and  were  such  masters.  Thev  have  again  dared  to  brazenly  lie.  before  this  hon- 
orable bodjr.  Viewed  in  the  liglit  of  history  their  whole  existence  is  a  makeshift 
affair,  and  if  they  do  have  an  historical  mission,  as  they  undoubtedly  have,  they 
ought  to  he  limited  to  bring  conclusive  proof  before  this  honorable  body  that  tliey 
are  capable  of  governing  themselves  which  they  have  yet  to  show.  But  they  have 
proven  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt  that  they  are  not  able  to  govern  others. 

In  conclusion  we  want  to  state  that,  concerning  historical  facts: 

1.  The  Slovaks  were  in  Europe  in  prehistoric  times. 

2.  The  Slovaks  did  not  arrive  in  Europe  during  the  migration  of  nations,  because 
such  a  large  body  of  people  could  not  nave  entered  Europe  without  having  been 
noticed  by  historians  and  chroniclers. 

3.  Modem  historians  are  trying  to  trace  their  origin  by  the  names  of  rivers,  moun- 
tains, cities,  and  settlements  of  prehistoric  origin. 

4.  Francis  Palacky,  Czech  historian,  proves  beyond  doubt  that  Greater  Moravia 
was  not  a  myth,  but  an  actualitv. 

5.  The  Byzantine  Emperor  \taiuicius  (582-602)  writes  about  them  that  they  w&e 
a  liberty-loving  people,  and  very  democratic.  That  they  even  rejected  the  idea  of 
one  ruler,  but  lived  in  autonomous  communities. 

6.  That  this  loose  form  of  government  explains  to  a  certain  degree  how  it  was  pc*- 
sible  that  some  of  these  counties  (zupy)  joined  the  Magyars  after  their  arrival  in 
Hungary.  That  this  junction  was  voluntary,  and  that  conquest  belongs  into  the 
realm  of  fables. 

7.  That  quotations  taken  from  history  of  the  Magyars  are  from  the  book  by  Armin 
Vambery,  entitled:  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Magyars  (A  magyaraag  keletkezese  es 
gyarapodasa). 

8.  That  Vambery  calls  the  alleged  conquest  by  Arpad  a  "st  ipid  invention." 
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9.  That  both,  their  constitution  and  the  blood  pact,  are  products  of  the  most  brutal 
fancy  and  imagination. 

10.  That  Ignace  Acsay,  another  of  their  hJ3torian8,  calls  the  anonymous  notary  of 
King  Bela  a  person  lacking  common  sense  and  his  claims  unacceptable  by  sound 
reason. 

11.  That  Paul  Hunfalvy,  in  his  ethnographic  studies  calls  it  utterly  unreliable  and 
mere  poetry. 

12.  That  Magyar  culture  of  that  period  was  on  the  same  level  as  that  of  other  nomads. 
That  state-building  qualities  with  them  were  lacking,  as  they  would  with  other  no- 
madic nations. 

13.  That,  according  to  Vambery,  in  his  quoted  work,  the  Magyars  did  not  create  a 
constitutional  organization  during  the  time  of  their  wanderings.  That,  like  their 
present  religion,  they  acquired  all  their  government  institutions  at  a  later  period,  in 
their  new  home  land,  during  the  time  of  their  settlement,  after  a  fundamental  change 
of  economic  and  cultural  conditions,  and  their  influence  upon  public  affairs  they 
only  acquired  during  the  past  century. 

14.  That  the  Magyars  came  to  Hungary  as  nomads,  without  anv  definite  intentions 
of  settling  down,  being  hirelings  or  mercenaries  of  the  various  rulers  who  waged  con- 
stantly war  upon  each  other. 

15.  'That  at  the  time  they  claim  to  have  founded  the  Magyar  State  they  had  neither 
the  qualifications  nor  the  necessary  force  to  do  it. 

16.  That  the  famous  Slavonic  linguist  Dr.  Frank  Mikloeich  in  his  book,  "The  Slav 
Elements  in  the  Magyar  Language,  proves  that  they  did  not  have  the  slighest  con- 
ception on  state  building;  that  their  language  lacked  such  terminolog>',  and  that 
they  borrowed  such  words  from  the  Slavs  surrounding  them.  That  there  are  over 
1,000  such  words,  all  of  Slav  origin,  which  must  have  been  strange  to  a  nomadic 
tribe;  that  they  adiusted  these  words  to  their  lintfual  peculiarities. 

17.  That,  as  nomads,  they  did  not  know  building  of  houses  and  that  they  had  no 
use  for  them  on  their  wanderings.    That  they  lived  in  tents  and  on  wagons. 

18.  That  they  gradually  adopted  all  their  culture  from  the  Aryan  races  \nth  whom 
they  came  into  contact;  that  they  are  heavily  indebted  to  the  Slavs  in  this  respect. 

19.  That  Magyar  feudalism  and  yeomanry  were  greatly  resiwnsible  for  the  material 
and  mental  sufferings  of  the  common  people  unto  the  present  aay,  and  that  the  Golden 
Bull  of  King  Andreas  II  was  a  {>erpetual  lease  of  privileges  at  the  expense  of  the 
common  people. 

2  >.  That  the  ao-called  MagViU*  nobility  is  only  Mag^^ar  in  name:  that  it  is  descended 
from  carpetbaggers  and  soldiers  of  fortune  who  were  dumped  into  Hungary  during  the 
various  invasions;  that  there  is  hardly  one  Maygar  nobleman  left  who  could  trace  his 
lineage  to  the  original  Maygars. 

21.  That  the  Magyar  lan^uao:e  was  not  the  so-calle^l  language  of  the  State  but  that  it 
wa.'',  until  almost  IS  ts  the  Latin  language  which  had  been  in  use  in  the  courts  and  the 
administration  of  the- country;  that  the  majority  of  the  most  chavinistic  nobles  did  not 
know  the  Magyar  langjiiage  at  all;  that  onlv  the  common  people  spoke  whatever 
language  thev  knew  while  the  nobilitv  sj^oke  German,  and  during  certain  periods  even 
Cze.h. 

22.  That  during  the  Josehinian  era,  1780-1790,  owing  to  the  Germinizing  tendem  ies 
of  that  monarch  Mag>ar  nationalism  got  aroused,  and  since  then  did  its  nefarious  work 
toward  the  denationalization  of  the  subjugated  rac^esin  Hungary;  that  this  Mag\'ariza- 
tion  lasted  until  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

23.  That  the  Magyar  State  is  not  of  Magv^ar  origin  but  is  the  product  of  non-Mag>'ar 
brains. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  D.  KOBEFF. 


Magyar  and  German  Propaganda,  or  the  Art  of  Putting  Reason  to  Sleep. 

During  this  war  a  sudden  discovery  was  made.  It  was  the  art  of  influencing  people 
and  making  them  believe  something  which  would  ultimately  redoimd  to  the  advantage 
of  those  setting  in  motion  these  suggestive  thoughts.  Aside  from  thought  suggestion 
this  art  also  resorted  to  various  methods  of  violence  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  minds  of  individuals  as  well  as  of  whole  nations.  For  want  of  a  better  designation 
we  termed  this  art  German  propaganda.  The  success  of  German  propaganda  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  lack  of  knowledge  which  the  person  who  is  sought  to  he  made  its  victim 
possesses  regarding  certain  conditions  or  facts;  its  aim  is  to  deceive  him,  to  cause  him, 
for  instance,  to  believe  that  vice  is  a  virtue.  This  art  of  deception  was  not  new  to  the 
Germans  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  did  not  have  its  rise  in  this  war  but  long  ante- 
dated it.    The  same  is  true  of  Magyar  propaganda.    In  the  United  States  Magyar 
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propaganda  had  a  double  advantage.  For  decieving  the  American  public  it  relief 
upon  two  things,  namely,  the  Kossuth  myth  which  sought  to  make  us  believe  that 
Kossuth  was  a  liberator  in  the  sense  that  Washington  was,  and  that  he  was  the  champion 
of  universal  liberty.  The  tnith  is  that  he  was  neither;  but  he  was  a  t>Tanical  oppressor, 
a  rampant  Magyar  jingo  and  imperialist  who  though  himself  a  Slovat  by  race  became  a 
traitor  to  his  own  people  and  stood  for  the  principle  of  subjugating  the  majority  of  the 
population  of  Hungary,  composed  of  Slovaks,  Serbs,  Croats,  Carpatho-Russians  and 
Roumanians  to  the  Magyar  nunority.  Kossuth  visited  the  United  States.  Our  people 
were  taken  in  by  him.  They  knew  something  about  the  Hapsburgs  and  detested  them. 
Kossuth  foug'ut  against  the  Hapsburgs  and  without  any  further  investigation  of  the 
man  and  his  works  our  people  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  his  cause  must  be  a  just 
one.  But  in  our  day  this  Mag>'ar  myth  about  Kossuth  has  been  exploded  and  he  has 
been  awarded  his  proper,  unenviable  place  in  history.  Yet  the  Magyars  continue  to 
deceive  oiu*  people  with  the  old  Kossuth  fairy  tale. 

(Reference.-!:  "Racial  Problems  in  Hungary"  by  Seton- Watson;  ** Corruption  and 
Reform  in  Hungary  *'  by  Seton- Watson.) 

Secondly,  the  Magyar  propagandists  have  been  exploiting  the  word  Hungary  and 
Hungarians.  This  has  been  their  favorite  pastime,  especially  in  the  United  States. 
Edward  Freeman,  the  great  English  historian,  once  said  that  to  properly  understand 
the  geographical,  physical,  and  ethnological  conditions  in  the  Austro-Hunganan 
Empire  would  in  itself  require  a  liberal  education.  In  view  of  that  statement  it  is 
no  discredit  to  ou  ipeople  that  the  majority  of  them  have  not  the  information  at  hand 
which  would  enable  them  to  make  proper  deductions.  ITie  Mag>'ars,  real  izing  this 
situation,  employed  it  to  deceive  the  American  public  and  to  foimd  upon  the  lack  of 
our  information  their  insidious  propajjanda. 

What  was  formerly  termed  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  is  a  geographical  area  in  central 
Europe  which  comprises  a  polyglot  State.  This  late  State  is  inhabited  by  the  following 
nations  or  parts  of  nations:  In  the  north  by  the  Slovaks,  an  entire  nation;  in  the  south 
by  the  Croats,  an  entire  nation,  and  by  the  Serbs,  a  kin  of  the  Croats,  the  only  differ- 
ence between  these  two  being  that  the  Croats  are  Roman  Catholic  in  religion  and 
employ  the  Latin  alphabet  while  the  Serbs  are  Greek-Orthodox  in  religion  ana  employ 
the  Cyrillic  alphabet.  In  Transylvania,  the  southeastern  part  of  Hungary,  there 
live  the  Roumanians,  and  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Hungary  live  the  so-called 
Carpatho-Russians.  The  Magyars  themselves  occupied  the  central  Danubian  plain. 
The  total  population  of  Hungry  before  the  nations  of  Hungary  disintegrated  it  into 
its  component  parts  by  enforcing  the  principle  of  the  self-determination  of  nations,  was 
about  22,000,000,  of  whom  approximately  9,000,000  wei^  Magyars  and  13,000,000  non- 
Magyars.  The  Slovaks  have  occupied  Slovakia  in  northern  Himgary  centuries  before 
the  Magyars  came  there  as  a  nomadic  tribe. 

These  various  nations  of  Hungary  lived  in  peace  and  concord  with  one  another 
throughout  the  middle  ages  and  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
Latin  language  was  the  lanj^uage  of  the  courts  and  of  the  civil  administration  of  Hun- 
gary until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  was  the  bond  that  united  the  poly- 
glot peoples  of  this  polyglot  kingdom.  In  1848  the  M^yars  asserted  themselves  as 
the  dominant  nationality,  and  with  Kossuth  begins  the  era  of  their  chauvinistic 
attempts  to  denationalize  the  non-Magyar  majority,  to  efface  the  non-Magyar  nations 
and  to  make  the  country  homogeneous  in  language  and  national  consciousness.  In  a 
word,  to  rob  the  non-Magyar  majority  of  its  national  heritage. 

In  1867  the  Magyars  wrested  from  the  Hapsburg  djrnasty  the  so-called  ap^eement 
(Ausgleich),  under  which  they  were  made  complete  masters  over  the  destiniee  of  the 
non-Magyar  nations  in  the  late  Hungarian  Kingdom,  and  from  that  time  dates  the  most 
brutal  denationalizing  policy  that  the  world  Yma  ever  known.  Upon  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  non-Magyar  nations  of  Hungary  was  to  be  reared  a  new  Magyar  empire. 

In  the  pamplilet  submitted  to  you  by  the  Magyar  representatives  entitled  "  The 
Case  of  Hungary, ' '  a  constant  effort  is  being  made  to  prove  that  the  Magyars  in  Hungary 
were  only  trying  to  do  that  which  has  been  done  in  the  United  States,  namely,  to 
have  the  people  learn  the  language  of  the  country.  How  false,  arrogant,  and  mis- 
leading this  cliam  is  becomes  apparent  from  the  fact  that  article  44  of  the  law  of  1868, 
whose  provisions,  however,  were  never  put  into  effect,  but  which  was  merely  used 
as  a  means  of  deceiving  the  world  by  parading  it  as  an  instrument  of  modem  liberalism, 
guarantees  to  the  nations  inhabiting  Hungary  the  right  to  maintain  their  own  mother 
tongue  in  church  and  school,  and  guarantees  to  them  their  national  individuality 
and  civil  equality.  We  ask  these  Maygar  gentlemen,  who  so  glibly  point  to  our  case 
of  California,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  that  if  these  are  parallel  cases,  why  was  it 
necessary  for  the  Magyars  to  make  these  guaranties  to  the  non-Magyar  nations  if  the 
Magyars  did  not  owe  them  any  duty  in  this  respect?  We  also  ask  them  why  they 
are  now  trying  to  deceive  the  American  public  with  the  claim  of  their  prior  occupation 
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of  Hungary?  If  the  Magyars  were  the  sole  owners  of  Hungary  by  virtue  of  prior  set- 
tlement, whv  was  it  necessary  to  make  this  guaranty  to  the  non-Magyars?  We  wish 
to  explain,  however,  that  although  these  guaranties  were  on  paper,  that  they  were 
put  on  paper  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  pseudo-Magyar  liberalism  to  the 
rest  of  tne  world,  but  that  they  were  never  put  into  effect  and  tnat  the  Slovaks  par- 
ticularly were  the  object  of  the  bitterest  policy  of  denationalization,  were  tyrannized 
over,  and  defrauded  of  all  their  natural  rights. 

If  the  representatives  of  Magyar  imperialism  would  be  honest  they  would  freely 
admit  that  the  situation  in  Hungarv  as  pertains  to  the  various  nations  is  akin  to  that 
in  Switzerland,  where  peoples  speaking  three  languages  live  side  by  side,  yet,  unlike 
Hungary,  in  fullv  respecting  each  other^s  linguistic  rights.  They  would  also  admit 
that  since  1867  tne  Magyar  oligarchic  clique  of  feudal  lords  which  has  had  Hungary 
by  the  throat  has  been  violently  opposed  to  any  solution  of  this  polyglot  situation 
by  refusing  to  make  any  concessions  toward  a  federalistic  form  of  government,  and 
that  they  have  always  stood  out  violently  for  the  policy  of  a  ruthless  Magyar  imperial- 
ism which  would  devour  the  non-Magyar  nations  and  mold  them  over  into  the  dreamed- 
of  Magyar  State.  This  Maygar  State  idea  had  its  birth  in  the  sixties  of  the  last  century 
and  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Hungary.  The  Magyar  State 
idea  drove  the  chauvinistic  Maj^yar  nation  into  the  hands  of  the  undemocratic,  mil- 
itaristic, feudal  lords,  such  as  Tisza,  Apponyi,  and  others,  who  forced  their  backward, 
unprogressive,  medieval  ideas  upon  the  entire  population  of  Hungary  and  drove  the 
Magyar  people  into  this  war  id  order  to  further  their  imperialistic  designs. " 

The  Magyars  have  a  double  face,  one  is  for  appearance  at  home  in  Hungary  and  the 
other  they  show  abroad.  Their  conduct  at  home  is  reactionary,  brutal,  and  oppres- 
sive. The  entire  effort  of  their  government  was  exerted  at  all  times  since  1848  in  the 
effort  to  denationalize  the  non-Magyar  nations  which  were  occupying  this  common 
region.  '  Their  conduct  in  the  outer* world  was  one  of  unending  deception  by  which 
they  sought  to  create  the  impression  that  they  were  imbued  with  democratic  ideas 
and  liberal  in  their  treatment  of  the  non-Magyar  nations. 

The  flimsy  justification  which  the  Magyars  sought  to  establish  for  their  brutal, 
cynical,  imperialistic,  design  at  home  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  Magyar 
language  they  had  no  word  for  Hungary.  The  term  Magyar-Orszag,  meaning  the  Mag- 
yar country,  being  to  them  synonymous  with  the  term  Hungary.  Hence,  in  the 
United  States  they  have  sought  to  convey  the  impression  that  every  Hungarian  or  a 
person  coming  from  Hungary  was  a  Magyar,  though  they  seldom  used  the  appella- 
tion Magyar,  preferring  to  use  the  word  Hungarian  in  order  that  they  might  more 
readily  deceive  the  uninformed  and  unitiated.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  tJiat  prac- 
tically all  of  the  non-Magyar  people  of  Hungary  resented  to  be  called  even  Hunga- 
rians, much  less  Magyars,  they  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  Magyars.  But 
they  have  a  bitter  memory  of  the  cruel  persecutions;  and  those  of  the  non-Magyars 
who  have  come  to  the  United  States  have  been  driven  here  by  these  persecutions 
and  the  economic  distress  which  accompanied  them.  For  the  Magyar  imperialism 
under  which  these  peoples  of  Hungary  nave  suffered,  and  this  applies  to  Magyars 
and  non-Magyxirs  alite,  was  sponsored  by  the  Magyar  nobility  who  composed  an  oli- 
garchy of  feudal  lords  for  the  purpose  of  conveniently  exploiting  the  masses  of  the 
population,  denying  these  masses  the  right  of  universal  suffrage  and  proper  repre- 
sentation in  matters  of  government. 

This  feudal  oligarchy,  represented  by  such  men  as  the  late  Count  Tisza, 'Count 
Apponyi,  and  others,  have  been  the  chief  propagandists  of  Hungary  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  so-called  integrity  of  Hungary  so  that  they  might  continue  in  their  undemo- 
cratic and  reactionary  manner  and  exploit  the  22,000,(K)0  of  the  population  for  their 
own  selfish  enrichment.  Magvar  imperialism  is  but  a  cloak  to  them,  so  that  they 
can  play  upon  the  vanity  of  tke  9,000,000  Magyars  and  use  these  not  only  for  their 
exploitation  but  as  an  instrument  for  the  denationalization  and  consequent  subju- 
gation of  the  remaining  13,000,000  of  non-Magyars.  In  a  word,  so  that  they  can  con- 
tinue their  feudal  overlordship  over  Hungary  in  this  modem  era  which  has  outgrown 
their  medieval  ideas. 

CONCRETE  CASES  OP  MAGYAR  PROPAGANDA  AND  ITS  SYSTEM. 

During  the  war  in  reliance  upon  the  deception  and  mystification  of  the  peoples 
of  Western  Europe  the  Magyars  had  the  effrontery  to  maintain  in  London  itself  a 
propaganda  bureau.  Fortunately  the  English  upon  its  discoverv  put  an  end  to  it. 
They  nave  used  in  Switzerland  a  propaganda  bureau  known  as  ''^ence  Centrale," 
and  they  are  carrying  on  active  propaganda  detrimental  to  the  Entente  cause  wherever 
they  believe  their  efforts  will  sow  the  seeds  of  discord.  In  Holland  they  have  estab- 
lished the  "Hollandsdi-Nieuwsburo,  "  which  has  been  working  under  the  guidance 
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of  their  agents,  Pftzmandy  and  Csemiak.  The  impertinence  of  Csemiak  became  so 
^reat  that  he  was  expelled  from  Holland.  We  do  not  seek  to  deny  to  an^  one  the 
right  to  influence  his  fellowmen  on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  his  nation  if  it  is  done  in 
an  honest,  upright  manner,  but  we  protest  against  insidious  efforts  in  this  direction 
which  employ  falsehood,  intrigue,  deception,  and  craftiness,  not  to  mention  other 
dishonorable  devices,  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  the  world  of  the  fruits  of  the  victory 
of  this  war  at  the  terrible  cost  of  millions  of  lives  and  the  expenditure  of  treasure  that 
be^xars  the  imagination. 

ffiiat  this  purpose  has  been  set  down  by  the  Magyars  so  that  by  craftiness  they  can 
now  obtain  what  they  failed  to  do  by  force  of  arms  is  apparent  from  the  following 
citation  from  the  Pesti  Hirlap  of  Budapest:  **  In  the  three  coming  months  we  have  to 
concentrate  all  our  efforts  on  the  work  abroad ;  no  matter  how  much  it  costs,  whether 
it  is  one  million  or  one  hundred  thousand  millions,  it  is  worth  it.  Every  article 
written  in  French,  English,  or  Italian,  will  save  for  us  one  square  kilometer  of  Hun- 
garian territory.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  a  clever  manager  to  spread  into  the  circles  of 
our  enemies  what  the  staff  of  writers  will  prepare.  It  is  necessary  to  send  into  every 
foreign  country  wiih  Andrassy,  Apponyi,  and  other  Magyar  statesmen,  Magyar 
socialists  who  speak  foreign  languages  fluently,  for  we  can  not  spare  Andrassy  and 
A'pponyi  and  their  equals  when  there  is  a  question  of  propaganda  in  foreiam  countries.  *' 

It  is  estimated  that  the  full-pace  advertisements  wnicn  appeared  in  some  of  the  daily 
papers  of  New  York  and  signed  oy  the  so-called  American  Committee  for  the  Relief 
of  Hungary,  have  cost  about  $6,500.  The  New  York  American  late  in  July  contained 
an  article  by  Count  Appon>n  which  contains  the  same  misstatements,  ralsities  and 
misrepresentations  that  are  contained  in  the  advertisement  above  referred  to.  The 
same  misrepresentation  has  been  carried  on  in  the  pamphlet  submitted  to  your  honor- 
able committee  entitled  "The  Case  of  Hungary,  ana  sicmed  by  Eu^ne  Pivany  as 
secretary  of  the  Hungarian-American  Federation.  Mr.  tivany  admits  that,  he  has 
been  at  Budapest  in  close  touch  with  Magyar  statesmen  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  war,  and  that  he  returned  to  the  United  States  last  Januarj'.  There  is  but  one 
conclusion  that  we  can  arrive  at,  namely,  that  the  effort  now  being  made  to  deceive 
the  American  public  with  regard  to  the  "case  of  Hungary  *'  had  its  origin  at  Budapest 
and  is  a  part  of  one  vast  conspiracy  to  rob  the  world  and  humanity  of  a  victory  for 
justice  and  righteousness  for  which  we  paid  our  collosal  price  in  human  life,  agony  and 
treasure.  We  protest  as  American  citizens  against  the  effrontery  and  insolence  of 
the  enemy  to  carry  on  among  us  this  insidious  activity. 

MAGYAR   PROPAOANDA   IN   THE    UNITED   STATES    BEFORE   THE    WAR. 

WTien  the  war  broke  out  there  were  in  the  United  States  almost  1,000,000  Slovak 
immigrants.  They  were  driven  here  by  Matjyar  oppression  and  the  economic  back- 
wardness of  their  country,  thanks  to  Magj'ar  administration. 

The  Slovaks  from  our  country  used  to  visit  thpir  horaeland  in  large  numbers.  They 
became  imbued  with  the  American  spirit.  They  were  no  longer  the  same  docile 
Slovaks  as  of  yore  and  asserted  their  nghts  against  their  foreign  masters. 

The  Magyar  Government  planned  to  put  a  stop  to  the  iutiux  of  this  democratic 
and  liberalizing  spirit.  At  nome  in  Hungary  this  ruling,  feudal  aristocracy  had 
degraded  every  religious  bodj^  and  its  ministry  to  the  level  of  the  hand-maid  of  its 
rapacious  politics  and  Mag>'arizing  pojicv.  No  priest  or  minister  would  be  ordained 
if  ne  was  not  in  accord  with  the  Magyar  State  idea,  nor  could  he  have  a  parish,  which 
meant  that  he  must  sell  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  potage. 

The  Magyar  Government  issued  an  order  to  control  the  priests  in  the  United  States 
who  had  Slovak  parishes.  They  used  the  Austro-Hunganan  consular  and  diplomatic 
service  to  spy  on  the  priests  and  congr^^tions  and  to  act  as  informers.  In  this  last 
class  they  also  used  a  few  renegade  priests.  The  Magyar  Government  also  sent  here 
a  bishop  for  the  Uniates,  a  branch  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  which  the 
Carpatho-Russians,  neighbors  of  the  Slovaks,  belong.  The  patriotic  and  loyal 
American  priests  ministering  to  the  Slovak  congregations  in  the  United  States  sent  a 
memorable  protest  to  their  American  bishops  resenting  the  interference  of  the  secular 
Magyar  Government  in  purely  ecclesiastical  matters. 

Several  years  before  the  war,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Magyar  Government,  a 
MagA'ar  flag  accompanied  bv  some  Magyar  soil  was  sent  to  the  United  States.  The 
flag  bore  the  inacnption,  "Be  ever  loyal  to  yoiu-  country^  Oh,  Magyar.*'  This  flag 
and  soil  were  to  be  sent  from  one  Magyar  colony  to  another  in  the  Umted  States.  The 
Slovak  immigrants  in  the  United  States,  through  their  accredited  representative, 
protested  to  our  State  Department  against  this  effort  of  a  foreign  Government  to 
foster  divided  all^^nce  on  our  soil  and  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  uiorough  American 
spirit  among  a  part  of  our  people.  This  lovalty  of  the  Slovak  immigrant  in  the  light 
of  rer^ent  events  merits  the  gratitude  of  all  Americans.    It  was  this  spirit  that  inspiped 
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the  American  of  Czeoho-Slovak  birth  or  descent  to  render  the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
this  war.  This  spirit  broueht  the  downfall  of  Dr.  Dumba,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
ambassador,  when  he  tried  to  coerce  the  Slovaks,  and  to  threaten  them  if  they  dared 
to  work  in  our  munition  plants.  At  that  time  we  see,  there  also  was  an  organization 
here  among  Magyars  which  was  working  for  the  relief  of  Hungary,  against  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  guise  of  a  loyalty  league  these  same  Magyars  tried  to  form  during  the  war 
among  our  Slovak  immigrants  an  organization  called  the  Hviezda,  which  was  to  wean 
them  away  from  any  interest  in  the  war  and  in  Hungarian  affairs.  The  effort 
met  with  failure.  The  Slovak  remained  true  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
cause  of  his  oppressed  race. 

I  hardly  need  to  note  the  fact  that  the  Magyar  Government  subsidized  both  Magyar 
and  Slovak  newspapers  in  the  United  States.  But  this  effort  among  the  Slovaks  met 
with  resentment  and  failure;  they  saw  through  the  scheme.  One  of  these,  sheets, 
called  the  Krajan,  will  always  live  in  their  memory  as  the  greatest  joke  in  Slovak 
journalism. 

The  efforts  of  Magyar  propagandists  in  the  United  States  were  an  utter  failure  in 
influencing  the  Slovak  immigrants.  Now,  when  the  victory  for  an  undivided  Ameri- 
can loyalty  among  these  people  has  been  won  and  when  freedom  for  their  race  is 
dawning  in  the  homeland — the  insidious  hand  of  the  Magyar  enemjr— the  enemy  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Czechoslovakia — turns  the  venom  of  his  vicious  propaganda 
upon  the  entire  American  public  to  deceive  us,  and  to  rob  us  of  the  realization  of  that 
ioeal  for  which  we  all  struggled  and  sacrificed  so  that  peace  might  be  made  more 
secure  and  the  happiness  of  i^Ations  assured. 

to 

DID  THE   MAGYARS   PLAY   A   SECONDARY   PART  IN   THE    WAR  IN    EUROPE? 

The  effort' has  been  made  by  the  representatives  of  Magyar  imperialism  to  impress 
your  honorable  committee  that  the  Magyars  in  Europe  played  but  a  subordinate  part 
m  the  war  and  that  they  were  compelled  to  play  this  part  against  their  will. 

No  one  will  deny  that  Count  Julius  Andrassy  is  a  loyal  Magyar  |)atriot  and  a  mouth- 
piece of  the  Maygar  people.  In  a  speech  which  he  delivered  in  December,  1917. 
among  other  statements,  he  said: 

*'The  events  of  this  war  have  shown  that  Hungary  is  the  surest  support  of  the 
monarchy,  while  the  tendencies  of  the  Czechs  are  a  great  danger  for  the  dynasty  and 
the  monarchy.  We  (Magjtirs)  devoted  all  our  powers  to  the  cause  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  dynasty,  and  we  did  this  from  duty,  loyalty,  and  also  egoism.  Count  Szecheny 
in  1848  summoned  the  nation  to  support  the  d>Tiasty  and  assure  to  the  Mag^^ars  a 
dominant  role.  At  that  time  it  was  impossible,  because  there  were  \atal  differences 
between  the  outlook  of  the  d>Tiasty  and  of  the  Magyar  nation,  and  because  the  dynasty 
stood  for  interests  in  foreign  policy  with  which  the  nation  had  nothing  in  common. 
What  was  then  impossible  has  now  happened  without  Szecheny,  without  any  great 
men:  The  (Magyar)  nation  has  itself  felt  the  interests  of  the  dynasty  and  of  the  nation 
to  be  identical,  and  placed  all  its  forces  at  the  service  of  the  throne." 

Count  Andrassy  contended,  the  Czechs  on  the  other  hand  'have  proved  disloyal 
and  part  of  their  troops  have  joined  the  enemy.  As  there  is  no  Czech  army  to  enforce 
their  claims,  they  could  only  obtain  their  aims  in  one  way,  by  revolution;  and  to 
admit  openly  such  a  policy  is  only  calculated  to  weaken  them  and  strengthen  us  (the 
Ma^ars).  They  think  that  with  the  amnesty  a  political  course  was  ushered  in  such 
as  justifies  them  in  putting  forward  such  claims.  I  believe  them  to  be  radically 
mistaken.  Meanwhile  from  the  standpoint  of  the  monarchy  as  a  whole,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly most  harmful  that  the  Slavs  follow  so  revolutionary  a  policy.  That  can 
only  lead  to  the  collapse  of  Austria.  It  is  to  our  interest  that  side  by  side  with  a 
strong  Hungary  there  should  be  a  strong  Austria.  It  is  quite  certain  that  we  can 
reckon  in  every  way  upon  the  support  of  his  majesty,  both  on  account  of  his  whole 
outlook,  of  his'  interest  of  self  preservation,  and  of  the  oath  which  he  has  taken  to 
oppose  every  effort  to  \dolate  Himgary's  integrity.  *  ♦  *  But  on  the  other  hand, 
we  must  act  with  the  ^eatest  energy  against  these  excesses,  and  use  all  our  influence 
to  prevent  dualism  being  replaced  b>^  federalism,  which  would  make  the  small  nations 
inaependent  of  Austria  and  render  it  pnossible  for  them ,  as  equals,  to  place  us  in  a 
minority  over  important  common  questions.  To  give  these  forces  the  right  to  inter- 
fere in  our  important  affairs  as  special  autonomous  States,  would  be  equivalent  to 
consciously  destroying  the  power  of  the  monarchy.'* 
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On  the  same  occasion  Dr.  Wekerle  (a  Ma^^rar)  made  a  statement  in  which  he  bitterly 
denounced  any  effort  to  establiedi  federalism  in  Hungary  and  gave  assurance  that  a 
determined  policy  would  be  adopted  to  maintain  the  present  dualist  basis  and  against 
all  Slav  aspirations.    And  he  added: 

''The  befit  guarantee  against  them  is  unity  (between  Hungary  and  Austria),  and  that 
is  our  strong  and  impregnable  fortress,  if  the  golden  band  which  unites  us  is  strength  > 
ened  by  the  support  of  tne  Crown.  And  to  prove  its  impregnable  character,  I  venture, 
with  His  Majesty's  permission,  to  announce  his  declaration,  that  there  is  not  even  the 
bare  possibility  of  His  Majesty's  not  employing  all  his  autJiority  to  nullify  efforts  directed 
against  the  lawful  independence  or  territorial  integrity  of  the  Hungarian  State.'' 

The  foregoing  citations  from  eminent  Magyar  statesmen  show  the  position  of  the 
Magyar  people  in  their  attitude  toward  the  war.  We  need  but  recall  to  your  minds 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Magyar  prisoners  of  war  toward  the  Czecho-Slavok  soldiers 
operating  in  Russia  and  Siberia.  These  Magyar  and  German  prisoners  of  war,  acting 
in  consonance  with  an  order  issued  under  the  joint  signatures  of  Wilhelm  II  and 
Emperor  Charles  that  they  ali^  themselves  with  the  Bolsheviki,  as  this  was  in  the 
interest  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  followed  this  exhortation,  and  at  all  timea 
bitterly  fought  against  the  Czecho-Slovak  army  operating  in  Russia  and  Siberia. 

We  ask,  considering  the  record  that  the  Magyars  have  made  in  this  war  as  bitter 
enemies  of  the  Entente  on  eveiy  battle  field,  considerii^  the  statements  of  Magyar 
statesmen,  what  evidence  have  the  Magyar  apologists  to  oner  in  support  of  their  state- 
ment that  the  Magyars  played  but  a  secondary  part  in  the  war? 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  STATISTICS.. 

It  has  always  been  a  passion  with  the  Magyars  to  falsify  their  statistics  for  their  own 
advantage  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  they  were  the  dominant  race  in 
Hungary.  For  that  reason  scholars  are  unanimous  in  asserting  that  Hungarian  sta- 
tistics are  entirely  unreliable.  But  however  unreliable  they  may  be,  the  subjoined 
statistics  are  oflScial  Magyar  statistics  which  were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  pro\Tng 
the  Czecho-Slovak  case  by  means  of  the  enemy's  statistics. 

To  demonstrate  the  craftiness  employed  by  the  Magyars  in  the  presentation  of  sta- 
titics,  it  is  but  necessary  to  mention  that  the  statistics  of  1910  give  the  total  number 
of  Slovaks  as  1,967,970,  but  the  number  of  persons  speaking  the  Slovak  language  as 
2,776,743.  Everyone  knows  that  the  Magyar,  a  member  of  the  dominant  race,  does 
not  condescend  to  learn  the  Slovak  language.  Therefore  it  follows  that  the  latter 
figure  represents  the  real  number  of  Slovaks. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Magyars  make  the  contention  that  the  difference  between 
these  figures  represents  Ma^yarized  Slovaks,  when  the  political  pressure  heretofore 
exerted  upon  these  Magyanzed  Slovaks  is  removed  they  will  again  become  Slovak 
adherents  and  willing  subject  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  State.  Furthermore,  the  Magyars 
livinj?  in  Slovak  districts  who  form  the  official  class  of  carpet  baggers,  when  the  Magyars 
cease  to  rule  Slovakia,  their  function  being  over,  they  will  return  to  their  ori^^nal 
homes  in  Magyar  land,  where  they  properly  belong. 

When  the  Magyars  set  up  the  claim  that  in  any  event  some  Magyars  must  remain 
in  Czecho-Slovak  territory,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  there  will  be  many 
Slovaks  who,  when  the  final  borders  are  drawn,  will  be  compelled  to  remain  in  Magyir 
territory.  And  these  numbers,  it  has  been  estimated,  will  be  about  equal.  Tma 
fact  will  probably  be  a  guarantee  of  mutual  tolerance.  Furthermore,  the  peace  con- 
ference has  seen  to  it  that  the  rights  of  racial  minorities  will  be  safeguarded. 

The  Slovak  counties  fall  naturallyi  nto  three  groups:  (1)  Seven,  where  the  popula- 
tion is  predominantly  Slovak;  (2)  seven,  which  are  in  great  majority  Slovak,  but 
portions  of  which  are  mixed  and  therefore  debatable;  (3)  five,  which  contain  Magyar 
majorities,  certain  portions  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  attain 
a  tolerable  frontier.  In  the  following  tables  these  groups  are  divided  for  practical 
purposes  into  two  categories:  (1)  What  can  fairly  be  assi^ed  without  further  question 
to  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  and  (2)  debatable  districts  which  ought,  if  tne  Runs 
conference  still  has  the  time  and  enei^,  to  form  the  subject  of  a  special  inquiry  on 
the  spot,  rather  than  be  carved  up  arbitrarily  by  ill-informed  diplomats  at  a  custance. 
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<A)  Overwhelmini^ly  Slovak  counties: 

Trencin  (Trenosen) 

Turec  (TuPoci) 

OrBva(Arra).... 

LIptov  (Lipto) 

Zvolen  (Zolyom) 

Spls  (Swpes.  Zips) 

Sarys  (Saros) 


Total  (A), 


I. 

<B)  Counties  with  Slovak  majority  (dechicting  debatable  dis- 
tricts}: 
1.  Prespurk: 

(a)  5  districts  north  of  Danube 


2.  Nitra: 


(b)  Town  of  Pressburg 

(c)  - 


Towns  of  Timova,  Bazin,  Modor,  and  St.  George . 


Slovak. 


284,770 
38,432 
59,096 
78,098 

113,294 
97,077 

101,855 


772, «22 


(a)  10  countrv  districts. 
(b) 


Towns  of  Nitra  and  Skalioe 

3.  Tekov(Bars): 

(a)  4  country  districts , 

(6)  Towns  of  Kremnice  and  Ujbanya 

4.  Hont: 

(a)  2  country  districts  (Ratovcp  and  Krupina) 

(6)  Town  of  8ta\Tiica  (Selmeczbanya) , 

5.  Novohrad  (Nagrad):  Country  district  of  Gacs 

6.  Gempr: 

(a)  Three  coimtry  districts  (Sobata,  (Jaramvolgy,  Re- 

vuca) 

(6)  Towns  of  Rima  Sc  bata,  Revuca,  Jclsva,  and  Dr  b- 
slna 

7.  Zemplln:  6  country  districts 

TotarCB) 

Total  (A  and  B) 


II. 


Prespurk  (Gro<se  Pchutt) .M 

Nitra  (Erspkiijvar,  Vagsellye) 

Tekov  (I^\ice) J 

K'marora  (n^rth  of  Danube) 

Eszter?«m  (n  rth  cf  Danube) 

Hont  (Ipolj'sag,  Ipolynyek.  Stob,  Vamosmikola) 

Novohmd  (Novc»lirad,  Lucenec,  and  towTis  of  Lucencc 

Balasn  ^ 

Gempr  fRimaspc,  Putnok.  Ror.nava) 

Abaui-Toma  ( Fnzer  and  Kosice)  town  cf  Kosice 

Zemplin  ( Satv.mlja) 


and 


137,237 
11,673 
16,695 

283,021 
9,084 

81,P38 
5,738 

29,018 

8,341 

19,633 


44,768 

3,304 

80,917 

731,367 
,503,989 


Magyar. 

German. 

13,304 

9,029 

5,560 

10,998 

2,000 

1,518 

4,365 

2,591 

16,609 

2,124 

18,658 

38,434 

18,088 

9,447 

78,384 


412 

32,  M9 

10,148 

3,051 

908 
10,703 

33,5S7 

16,583 

33,300 

4,98S 


Tr.tal. 


146, 179 


64,749 

31,705 

6,156 

36,065 
10,259 

24,216 
1,971 

3,659 
6,340 
1,557 


11,894 

11,227 
23,978 

233,776 
312, 160 


60,757 
54,000 
35,835 
78,379 
36,075 
62,732 

n.044 
05.922 
61,410 
37, 145 


74,136 


Total. 


810,437 

55,703 

» 78, 745 

86,906 

133,653 

« 172,867 

M 74, 620 


1,012,931 


570, 199 


12,912 

32,790 

6,279 

24,959 
1,895 

15,455 
1,593 

217 
453 

56 


361 

1,858 
5,954 

103,207 
177,918 


2,841 

1,103 

318 

142 

77 

6,393 

2,134 

600 

3,694 

42 


17,344 


218,876 
78,223 
28,439 

337,698 
21,437 

122,531 
9,328 

48,479 
15,185 
21,679 


58,394 

16,712 
121,627 


1,098,608 
2,111,539 


64.212 
88,320 
46,  Ml 
81,747 
.37,092 
79,761 

114,838 
84,080 

100,779 
41'.  (37 

740,407 


»  The  County  of  Orava  has  always  contained  the  highest  perc^nta^e  of  Slovaks  (94.7  per  cent  in  1900), 
but  in  1910  the  Magyar  -statisticians  suddenly  discn-cred  the  existence  of  16,120  P^iles,  thus  c  nvenlently 
reducing  the  Slovaks  f^  75  per  cent.  This  fictiti  us  change  rasts  on  the  obvi  us  fact  that  along  the  linguistic 
frontier  the  Slovak  dialect  show.s  certain  Polish  (as  also  Ruthene)  influences. 

«  There  are  also  50,827  Ruthenes  (12,327  in  Spis,  38,500  In  Sarys). 

The  foregoing  statistics  have  been  incorporated  from  the  New  Europe  of  April  3, 1919 . 

HOW  THB  SLOVAKS  WERE  OPPRESSED  IN  HUNGARY. 

In  the  year  1867  the  Magyar  State  Idea,  the  driving  force  of  Magyar  imperialism, 
was  given  its  impetus,  when  the  Magyars  were  made  supreme  masters  in  Hungary 
over  the  non-Ma^ar  nations,  and  from  that  time  dates  tne  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion of  the  Slovi£s,  which  grew  as  time  went  on  and  reached  its  climax  during  the 
mat  war.  The  severity  of  this  oppression  has  no  equal  in  the  annals  of  European 
historv.  The  Magyars  were  determined  to  wipe  out  the  3,000,000  of  Slovaks  by 
completely  Ma^anzingthem.  The  ereat  exponent  of  the  Magyar  State  Idea  and  of 
forceful  Ma^arization,^ela  Grvenwald,  put  it  thus: 

''The  revival  of  national  consciousness  among  the  non-Magvar  races  constitutes  a 

danger  to  the  Magyar  State.    In  Hungary  there  can  be  but  Magyar  culture.     It  is 

impossible  to  gain  by  peaceful  means  the  Slovaks  for  the  Magyar  State  Idea.    The 

.  only  thing  left  us  is  to  exterminate  them  completely.    If  the  Magyars  want  to  survive 

they  must  enrich  their  blood  by  assimilating  the  non-Magyar  races.'' 
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PiirsuiBg  this  policy,  the  Magyars  first  of  all  laid  their  hands  on  the  Slovak  schoolfl. 
In  1874  and  1875  thev  closed  the  only  three  Slovak  g^nasia  or  higher  schools.  They 
also  disbanded  the  Slovak  scientific  and  literary  society,  the  Slovenska  Matica,  con- 
fiscated its  funds  and  buildings.  This  property  was  turned  over  to  the  Magyar  gov- 
ernment and  later  employed  in  Magyarizing  the  Slovaks. 

The  Slovaks  were  deprived  of  all  seconcGuy  schools  and  hence  were  compelled  to 
seek  education  in  Magyar  schools.  Bela  Gruenwald  describes  the  r61e  of  educational 
institutions  thus: 

"The  secondary  school  is  like  a  huge  machine;  at  one  end  Slo\'ak  vouths  are  thrown 
in  by  hundreds,  and  at  the  other  we  gather  full-fledged  Magyars. ' '  The  Slov^ak  student 
were  prohibited  from  speaking  the  Slovak  language,  from  reading  Slovak  or  any  other 
Slav  Dooks,  and  if  they  did  not  tamely  submit  to  the  process  of  Magyarization  thev 
Vere  banished  from  the  school.  In  this  manner  the  Slovaks  were  deprived  of  a  cul- 
tured class.  In  order  to  prevent  the  Slovaks  from  seeking  education  in  other  Slo\-ic 
lands,  a  Slovak  student  could  not  receive  his  license  to  practice  law  or  medicine  if 
he  did  not  have  a  diploma  from  a  Magyar  university. 

To  furnish  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  schools  in  Slo^^kia  we  submit  the  following: 

In  1914  there  were  in  Slovakia  448  Magyar  kindergartens,  but  not  a  single  Slovak 
kindergarten. 

Primary  schools,  4,253  Magyar,  365  Slovak;  but  the  Slovak  primarv  schools  were 
Slovak  in  name  only  as  the  Magyar  language  was  by  law  compelled  to  be  taught  from 
17  to  24  hours  per  week,  and  the  whole  number  of  weekly  school  hours  was  but  26. 

There  were  138  apprenticeship  schools  for  artisans  and  merchants,  all  Mag^^ar,  not 
a  single  Slovak  one. 

There  were  112  Magyar  higher  elementary  schools,  not  a  single  Slovak  school. 

There  were  27  Magyar  normal  or  teachers'  schools,  not  one  SloN-ak. 

There  were  46  Magyar  high  schools,  not  a  single  Slovak  high  school;  8  Magyar  high 
schools  for  girls,  not  a  single  Slovak  high  school  for  ^Is. 

There  was  no  Slovak  university,  no  Slovak  techmcal  school,  no  Slovak  law  school, 
theological  academy,  or  professional  school;  all  were  Magyar. 

The  Slovak  church,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mag>''ar  Government  and  entirely  employed  for  the  purpose  of  Magyarization.  When 
the  Slovaks  refused  to  recognize  Magvar  clergymen  imposed  on  them,  they  buried 
their  dead  without  religious  rites  and  left  their  children  unbaptized. 

At  Cernova  the  Ma^ar  Government  insisted  upn  the  dedication  of  a  Slo\-ak 
church  by  Magyar  priests.  The  Slovak  congregation  refused  to  admit  the  Magyar 
priests.  The  government  called  out  soldiers,  though  there  had  been  no  \nolence, 
who  proceeded  to  shoot  into  the  people,  killing  15  parishioners,  severely  wounding 
many  others,  sending  others  to  jail  on  the  charge  that  they  revolted  against  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Magyars  resorted  to  the  practice  of  seizing  Slovak  children  and  sending  them 
into  strictly  Mag>'ar  districts  where  they  were  placed  in  Magyar  families.  This 
official  kidnapping  at  the  instance  of  the  Magj'ar  Government  finally  had  to  be  dis- 
continued because  public  sentiment  in  Europe  became  so  aroused  against  this  crime 
that  the  Magyars  were  compelled  to  desist. 

Slovak  editors  were  constantly  harassed  by  fines  and  imprisonment,  so  that  their 
existence  became  almost  impossible.  The  Magyars  purposed  to  efface  the  SloN'ak 
press. 

The  electoral  laws  and  the  system  of  elections  were  so  manipulated  by  the  Mag>'ais 
that  the  Slovaks  were  deprived  of  rightful  representation  in  the  Parliament. 

The  economic  oppression  of  the  Slovaks  by  the  Magj'ars  made  it  practically  impos- 
sible for  the  Slovaks  to  engage  in  industry.  Every  industrial  or  economic  und'ertakinfr 
required  a  Government  license,  and  the  Slovaks  were  systematically  refused  su<'ii 
licenses,  so  that  the  Magyars  would  be  able  to  hold  everj'thing  in  their  own  hands. 
As  a  result  of  all  these  persecutions  in  the  last  40  years  739,565  Slovaks  emigrated, 
most  of  them  going  to  the  United  States.  During  the  war  the  Magyars  intensitied 
their  oppression  and  persecution  of  the  Slovaks  because  of  the  hostile  stand  which 
the  Slovaks  took  against  them  and  the  fact  that  Slovaks  abroad  joined  the  Entente 
armies  and  that  Slovak  prisoners  of  war  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

On  November  1,  1918,  the  Magyar  Government  at  Budapest  issued  a  decree  prth 
viding  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Slovaks  proved  themselves  disloyal  in  ibe 
course  of  the  war,  no  real  estate  in  Slovakia  could  be  sold  unless  the  grantee  wa? 
approved  by  the  Government,  and  that  such  sale  would  be  either  to  the  Govemmefii 
or  to  a  person  designated  by  the  Government,  at  a  price  stipulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. During  the  war  Slovak  soldiers  who  would  not  deny  their  Slovak  race  were 
shot  or  hanged ;  Slovak  girls  were  forcibly  abducted  under  the  pretense  of  being  takes 
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into  the  hospital  service;  in  reality  they  were  handed  over  to  Magyar  and  German 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution. 

Under  the  Karolvi  government  the  same  Count  Apponyi,  who  is  now  imploring 
the  American  Repu'blic  to  be  just  to  the  Magyars  and  who  asks  us  to  betray  our  Slovak 
and  other  non-Mag>'^ar  allies  and  return  them  to  Magyar  slavery,  became  the  minister 
of  education.  The  Maygar  apologists  in  the  United  States  have  been  trying  to  create 
the  impression  that  Apponyi  and  his  clique  have  become  democratic  ana  liberal  since 
the  armistice.  The  fact  is  that  they  have  only  become  more  cruel  and  bitter.  The 
onlv  reason  that  they  can  not  carry  out  their  designs  upon  the  non-Magyar  population 
of  flungary  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  liberated  nations  are  now  in  a  position  to 
repel  the  Magyars  by  force  of  arms.  Apponyi,  on  resuming  the  ministry  of  education 
in  the  Karolyi  cabinet,  outlined  a  policy  whereby  the  last  vestige  of  the  Slovak 
language  as  well  as  other  non-Magyar  languages  would  be  eliminated  from  the  schools, 
and  also  proceeded  to  fiu*ther  put  under  his  Magyarizing  influence  the  churches  of 
the  non-Magyars.  And  in  all  these  efforts  Count  Karolyi  concurred.  Yet  the  Magyar 
apologists  in  the  United  States  have  the  effrontery  to  represent  to  us  Count  Karolji 
as  a  liberal  statesman  who  was  misunderstood  and  wrongfully  abused  by  Gen.  d'Espery 
and  the  Allies  generally. 

It  was  further  proposed  that  the  Magyars  should  so  manipulate  the  electorate  that 
it  would  become  almost  impossible  for  the  non-Magyars  to  get  any  representation  in 
the  parliament.     In  other  words,  they  were  willing  to  further  limit  the  franchise. 

In  the  year  1918  the  Magyars  intensified  *  *  *  their  work  of  oppressitm  along 
many  lines.  Instead  of  showing  a  more  liberal  policy  to  the  oppressed  nations  oi 
Hungary,  they  devised  the  aforementioned  scheme  to  expropriate  non-Magyar 
property. 

The  Pesti  Hirlap,  in  an  editorial  on  November  28,  1918,  stated  as  follows: 

'*The  Magyar  State  has  the  right  to  decide  what  elements  shall  possess  the  soil.  It 
has  the  right  to  assure  its  territory  against  suspect  elements. 

''The  State  must  have  an  imlimited  right  of  expropriation  in  order  to  be  able  to 
parcel  out  and  colonize  the  land.  It  must  carry  out  a  healthy  distribution  of  land  to 
the  Magyar  race,  whicli  alone  is  the  support  of  the  State.  To  the  south  it  is  the  Serbs 
who  holij  the  best  land;  in  Transylvania  it  is  the  Roumanians.  As  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment remains  in  power  it  must  employ  that  power  to  make  the  Magyars  masters 
of  Mag>'ar  land." 

OPPRESSION  OF  THE  SLOVAKS  BY  THE  MAGYAR  GOVERNMENT  EXPRESSED    IN    OFFICIAL 

FIGURES. 

The  Slovaks  represent  14.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  Hungary.  This  is 
the  representation  which  the  Magyars  graciously  gave  them. 

1.  State  functionaries:  (a)  In  Slovakia  (17  counties  and  3  towns),  1,733  Magjars, 
32  Germans,  2  Slovaks;  (b)  in  Hungary  (exclusive  of  Croatia-Sloavnia)  out  of  13,017 
State  functionaries  there  are  12,447  Magyars,  225  Germans,  and  only  35  Slovaks. 

2.  County  functionaries:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  920  Magyars,  11  Germans,  18  Slovaks; 
(b)  in  Hungary  out  of  4,094  county  functionaries  there  are  3,803  Magyars,  126  Ger- 
mans, 19  Slovaks. 

3.  Municipal  functionaries:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  753  Magyars,  59  Germans,  11  Slovaks; 
(6)  in  Hungary,  of  the  7,090  municipal  employees  6,198  Magyars,  449  Germans,  and 
only  12  Slovaks. 

4.  Public  and  district  notaries:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  1^080  Magyars,  20  Germans,  33 
Slovaks:  ib)  in  Hungary,  of  the  5,313  public  and  district  notaries  there  are  4,637 
Magyars,  191  Germans,  and  only  38  Slovaks. 

5.  Judges  and  counsels  of  the  crown:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  461  Magyars,  3  Germans,  no 
Slovak;  (6)  in  Hungary,  of  the  3,093  judges  and  coimsels  of  the  crown,  2,801  Mag^'ars, 
31  Germans,  1  Slovak  (in  the  Peet  Pilis  district). 

6.  Subordinate  officials  of  courts,  crown  counsels,  and  of  houses  of  detention:  (a) 
In  Slovakia,  805  Magj'ars,  13  Germans,  10  Slovaks;  (6)  in  Hungary,  of  the  5,113  of 
subordinate  officials  oi  courts,  crown  coimsels  and  houses  of  detention,  there  are  4,756 
Magyars,  129  Germans,  and  only  16  Slovaks. 

7.  Primary  school  teachers,  elementary  classes:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  4,  257  Magyars, 
129  Germans,  345  Slovaks.  While  the  Slovak  population  amounts  to  76  per  cent  of 
the  whole  population,  only  7  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  Slovaks.  (6)  In  Hungary, 
of  the  23,384  primary  school  teachers,  there  are  18,480  Magyars,  992  Germans,  and  only 
404  Slovaks. 

8.  Higher  primary  men  school  teachers  and  teachers  of  higher  classes  of  primary 
schools:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  226  Magyars,  4  Germans,  2  Roumanians,  and  not  a  single 
Slovak;  (6)  in  Hungary,  of  the  total  of  1,334  higher  primary  school  teachers  and  of 
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teachers  of  primary  schools  (higher  classes)  there  are  1,268  Magyars,  35  GermanB,  and 
only  2  Slovaks. 

9.  Women  higher  primary  school  teachers  and  women  teachers  of  higher  classes  in 
primary  schools:  (a)  In  Slovalda,  199  Ma^ars,  12  Germans,  1  Slovak;  (6)  in  Hungary, 
of  the  total  of  1,436  women  school  teadaers  there  are  1,338  Magyars,  57  Germans, 
1  Slovak. 

10.  Secondary  (lugh)  school  professors:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  638  Magyars,  12  Germans, 
10  Slovaks;  (6)  in  Hungary,  of  the  total  of  3,843  professors  there  are  3,518  Magyars, 
169  Germans,  23  Slovaks. 

11.  Physicians:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  713  Magyars,  57  Germans,  26  Slovaks;  (5)  in 
Himgary,  of  the  total  of  5,514  physicians  there  are  4,914  Magyars,  312  Germans,  and 
only  35  Slovaks. 

Kemark. — In  Slovakia  almost  76  per  cent  of  the  population  speak  Slovak;  only  24 
per  cent  speak  Magyar. 

In  the  whole  of  Hungary  there  are  but  43.2  per  cent  of  real  Magyars  (in  1851  there 
proportion  was  36.5  per  cent);  while  14.8  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Himgary  are 
Czecho-Slovaks. 

The  American  representatives  of  the  medieval  militaristic  and  reactionary  l^lagyar 
oligarchy  which  once  ruled  Hungary  and  still  dreams  of  returning  to  power,  and  which 
is  made  up  of  Magyar  magnates,  the  nobility  of  the  country,  who  would  seem  to  be 
somewhat  out  of  place  in  a  modem  democracy,  have  been  loudly  declaiming  about  the 
dangers  that  threaten  Magyar  Protestants  if  these  should  be  placed  outside  of  the  de- 
votwi  and  pious  care  and  protection  of  this  noble  ruling  clique.  It  was  this  same 
ruling  clique  of  Magyar  junkers,  who,  probably  impelled  by  a  powerful  Christian 
charity,  used  to  flog  their  farm  hands,  empowered  thereto  by  the  warrant  of  law,  which 
they  solicitously  put  on  the  statute  books  which  they  kindly  managed  for  the  common 
people.  In  this  instance  they,  of  course,  did  not  consult  the  wishes  of  the  farm 
hands. 

This  ruling  clique  and  its  agents  need  not  worry  about  religious  toleration  in  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic.  The  Czecho-Slovak  nation,  which  was  the  cradle  and  the 
champion  of  Prot^tantism  in  central  Europe  100  years  before  the  advent  of  Luther 
and  until  they  lost  their  liberty  in  1621,  which  b^n  at  Prague  the  struggle  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  which  gave  the  world  a  Huss  and  a  Comenius,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Church  of  the  Unity  (the  Moravians),  hardly  needs  any  lessons  in  toleration  from  the 
compatriots  of  Bela  Kun.  For  the  information  of  Magyar  nropagandists  let  i  t  be  noted 
here  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  government  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  was 
the  publication  of  an  edict  afltoaing  the  freedom  of  religious  worship. 

Yet  it  is  consoling  to  note  that  the  old  Magyar  oligarchy  and  its  agents  seem  to  possess 
some  solicitation  about  religion.  Considering  their  many  crimes  during  the  war 
and  before  it,  and  their  sin-laden  souls,  it  is  a  hopeful  si^  for  the  future. 

Considering  all  the  foregoing  there  is  but  one  conclusion  at  which  we  can  arrive: 
It  requires  an  immense  amount  of  brazenness  on  the  part  of  any  ])rop^;anda  com- 
mittee to  try  to  convince  your  honorable  committee  and  the  American  public  that 
the  Slovak  people  are  entirely  satisfied  with  Magyar  misrule  and  tyranny,  and  that 
it  is  your  duty  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  tvrants,  returning  the  Slovak  people,  who 
have  shed  their  blood  for  their  freedom  and  for  ours,  into  their  former  bondage.  We 
believe  in  the  wisdom,  in  the  keen  discernment,  in  the  love  of  truth  and  ri^ihteousness 
of  the  American  people  and  their  representatives  in  the  Senate  of  the  Umtwi  States, 
and  know  that  the  cause  of  a  free  and  resurrected  Czechoslovakia  is  safe  in  your  hands. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Yen  Svarc. 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  5, 1919. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  communication  here  which 
I  received  from  Mr.  Frederick  McCormick.  The  communication  is 
addressed  to  you  and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Mr. 
Frederick  McCormick  was  for  many  years  the  Associated  Press  rep- 
resentative in  Japan,  and  he  is  the  author  of  quite  an  important 
book  on  Oriental  politics  entitled,  "The  Menace  of  Japan."  He 
desires  the  privilege  of  filing  this  in  connection  with  the  Shantung 
matter. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection  that  will  be  done. 

(There  was  no  objection,  and  the  matter  referred  to  is  here  printed 
in  full,  as  follows:) 
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Statement  of  Mb.  Fbedebick  McCobmick  in  Regabd  to  Shantung. 

Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  August  29,  1919. 
Senator  Lodge  and  the  Committee  on  Fobeign  Relations  : 

In  1905  America  mediated  between  Russia  and  Japan  to  end  a  war  over 
China  and  Korea,  and  brought  about  the  Portsmouth  treaty  of  peace. 

Immediately,  Japan  undertook  destruction  of  a  policy  and  place  In  the 
world  which  gave  us  the  power  of  such  far-reaching  decision  in  what  so  vitally 
affected  her. 

In  the  decision  Japan  lost  claims  for  indemnity  and  exacted  secret  term* 
from  Russia  by  which  she  acquired  joint  claims  of  administration  in  Man- 
churia, This  opened  to  her  easy  expansion  into,  and  conquest  of  China,  and 
gave  her  a  policy  and  doctrine  of  special  right  vitally  opposed  to  our  own. 

Our  own  was  the  only  thing  in  the  way.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  open 
door  formulated  by  John  Hay.  It  expressed  the  safe  international  position  of 
China,  and  the  future  of  America  as  head  and  front  of  Western  civilization 
moving  westward  and  sustaining  for  Western  civilization  the  impact  of  Asiatic 
in  the  Pacific. 

This  doctrine  having  been  accepted  by  Europe,  Japan  began  her  work  of 
destroying  it  by  undermining  its  adherents,  and  bringing  them  to  her  side. 

England  was  Japan's  ally  in  EJast  Asia,  and  France  and  Russia  became  allies 
in  Europe. 

England  then  reached  an  understanding  with  Russia,  and  by  1908  all  treaties 
with,  and  about  China,  though  containing  the  formula  which  safeguarded 
China  and  made  our  place  in  the  world  had  failed  and  were  powerless  to 
give  peace  and  safety  to  China  and  protection  to  rights  and  interests  of  others. 
Thereby  it  became  necessary  to  bring  the  situation  of  our  policy  before  the 
world. 

England  and  France  appeared  to  misunderstand  our  aim,  and  at  first  re- 
sents our  summons  which  was  contained  In  a  demand  in  1909,  to  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  to  restore  rights  which  they  had  seized  from  us  in 
writing  the  Hukuang  loan.  But  our  course  was  in  keeping  with  their  ple<lges 
to  support  our  policy  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  China,  and  we  were  able 
with  their  renewed  help,  to  create  a  base  from  which  to  resist  the  dissolution 
and  destruction  of  our  policy  and  of  the  safeguards  to  China,  set  up  by  Japan. 

Russia  was  the  first  to  capitulate  to  Japan.  Her  position  was  the  weakest 
because  she  had  been  vanquished  in  war  with  Japan,  who  Joined  and  threatened 
her  borders.  Intimidated  by  Japan,  she  gave  a  nominal  pledge  recognizing 
community  of  Russia's  hitherto  exclusive  rights  in  Manchuria,  with  .Japan. 
Thus  Japan  was  able  to  claim  right  of  administration  in  Manchuria.  It  gave 
her  a  share  of  sovereign  power  there  granted  by  China  to  Russia  in  the  secret 
Article  VI  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  convention  of  1896. 

Japan  then  foiled  us  in  measures  to  neutralize  railways  in  Manchuria,  and 
Russia,  still  further  Intimidated,  signed  with  Japan  a  predatory  pact  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  of  aggression  which  we  were  trying  to  supplant  with  Justice 
under  the  open  door  doctrine.  It  opposed  and  revised  the  Portsmouth  treaty, 
and  Japan  moved  Into  Inner  Mongolia. 

Our  efforts  to  restore  China's  full  administrative  power  and  sovereignty  and 
protect  her  territorial  integrity  and  rights  of  all,  went  on  parallel  with  Japan's 
efforts  at  destruction.  It  was  1910,  and  In  her  agreement  with  Russia,  Japan 
selected  for  its  consummation  the  calendar  date  of  July  4. 

America  employed  heroic  and  praiseworthy  means  to  retain  the  support  of 
the  European  powers  to  our  policy  which  they  had  adhered  to  by  written 
pledge  for  at  least  10  years.  England  and  France  accepted  our  measures.  We 
united  the  great  powers  behind  the  Hukuang,  Manchurlan,  and  currency  loans 
for  China's  industrial  development  and  reform.  And  August,  1912,  Russia 
and  Japan  Joined  In  the  currency  and  reorganization  loan,  which  made  it  the 
six-power  loan. 

Our  responsibilities  in  our  defense  against  Asia  and  Europe  In  the  Pacific, 
and  In  the  defense  of  China  and  Asiatic  civilization,  were  met  in  these  plans 
and  acts.  They  were  successful,  and  the  powers  of  Europe,  which  were  willing 
to  continue  their  adherence  to  them,  as  now  exemplifietl  In  the  six-power 
loan,  only  waited  to  see  whether  we  were  sincere  and  earnest  In  order  to  decide 
between  us  and  Japan. 
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March  18.  1913,  the  President  withdraw  from  these  responsibilities,  and  from 
re  iHinsibillty  to  the  >?reat  powers  and  to  China  In  what  we  had  done,  by  re- 
pudiating the  six-power  loan  which  again  had  placed  the  world  on  common 
ground  respecting  China. 

On  receiving  this  rebuff,  the  European  powers  went  over  to  Japan.  The 
arbitrament  of  the  world's  most  vital  affairs  was  balanced  In  Biancburia.  The 
alignment  of  the  powers  in  the  World  War  had  been  made  in  China  and  the 
Pacific  area.  The  action  of  the  President  confirmed  them  in  their  allgnm^it. 
Japan's  conquest  of  the  European  powers  and  winning  of  them  to  her  side 
was  completed. 

In  tliree  years  the  European  powers  which  had  adhered  to  a  position  which 
we  had  defended  for  129  years,  and  to  which  they  had  been  pledged  in  writing 
for  12  years,  had  awarded  Shantung  and  the  German  North  Pacific  possessions 
to  Japan,  not  troubling  to  inform  us  of  the  fact  It  was  in  sequence  to  events 
planned  by  Japan  and  had  been  deprecated  by  English,  French,  German,  and 
Hu^slan  statesmen  who  desired  to  support  our  position  instead  of  that  of 
Japan.  It  was  a  conquest  over  America,  it  remains  so,  and  the  President  aska 
us  to  ratify  it. 

As  it  existed  at  the  beginning  of  1913,  our  reconstnicted  position  In  China 
and  the  Pacific  to  meet  the  movement  set  up  by  Japan  because  of  the  Ports- 
njouth  Treaty  wis  destroyed  by  the  President.  War  ensued,  with  demoraliza- 
tion In  China  through  lack  of  foreign  money  and  through  China  being  obliged 
to  quadruple  her  borrowings  from  Japan.  And  after  four  years  of  struggle 
by  China,  and  the  most  bitter  failure  and  disappointment,  our  envoy  to 
China,  on  his  own  initiative,  but  approved  by  the  Government,  sent  a  note  of 
friendly  counsel  to  China  in  her  despair.  It  was  in  accord  with  immemorial 
right  and  intercourse  with  Cliina  antedating  Japan's  civilized  relations  with 
China  and  her  civilized  place  in  the  world  by  nearly  100  years.  Japan  openly 
re-  en  ted  the  action  and  protested  on  the  ground  of  Interference  in  her  domain. 
Open  conflict  was  thereby  established  by  Japan  which  she,  backed  by  her 
allies  ,had  kept  hidden,  even  since  the  President  repudiated  the  six-power  loan 
which  had  united  us. 

Two  Interpretations  of  the  act  of  our  envoy  to  China  exist:  One  American, 
one  Japanese.  They  are  directly  opposed.  They  established  Japan  in  the 
coui-s  adoptd  aftr  the  Prsident's  repudiation  of  the  six-power  loan,  nam^. 
In  disputing  whatever  we  do  In  defense  of  the  position  against  which  aJpan 
opix)ses  her  own.  And  Jaimn  followed  her  protest  with  a  special  mission  to 
America  under  Ishll  to  set  up  her  interpretation  before  her  European  allies 
against  our  own. 

Japan  did  this  last  In  the  Ishli-Lansing  notes,  and  to  ^uch  satisfaction  that 
those  allies,  after  awarding  to  Japan  Shantung  and  the  German  North  Pacific 
possessions,  confirmed  it  in  their  drafts  of  the  peace  treaty  18  months  later. 

Japan's  exertions  stirred  the  counsels  of  the  President,  which  took  action 
intended  to  meet  the  consequences  of  what  our  envoy  to  Cliina  had  done.  It 
was  talcen  on  the  expressed  grounds  that  "  unless  we  are  prepared  to  oppose 
Japan,  and  go  on  antagonizing  her,  we  must  do  something  c«>nstructlve."  It 
had  become  our  |)olicy  to  try  and  placate  Japan  by  putting  it  that  way  InsteaJ 
of  facing  the  truth. 

The  reasons  given  for  our  action  were  that  "we  had  to  decide  whether  we 
would  be  China's  cat's-paw,  or  get  on  with  Japan." 

**  We  "  decided  to  "  get  on  with  Japan."  The  moral  sanction  for  what  ^vas 
about  to  be  done,  forming  the  principle  on  which  the  Ishii-Lauslng  notes  were 
executed  by  us,  was  that  China  was  **  corrupt  and  irresponsible,"  and  was  **  a 
festering  mass  of  humanity." 

The  friendly  note  of  our  envoy  was  handed  to  China  June,  1917.  Japan 
imme<llately  brought  up  the  question  of  sending  Ishii,  and  his  mission  was 
arranged  through  our  embassy  in  Tokio.  As  I  under.stan(l  that  arrangement, 
what  was  to  be  done  was  determined  In  advance.  All  conversaticms  that  were 
to  take  place  in  Washington  after  Ishii's  arrival  there  were  written  ouL  It 
was  decided  in  advance  that  the  real  object  of  the  mission,  which  was  to  gti 
recognition  from  us  of  Japan's  special  interests  in  China,  would  not  be  dis- 
cussed.   If  It  came  up  the  answer  to  Japan's  expectations  would  be  no. 

The  Department  of  State  confirmed  this  decision  to  our  embassy  In  Ti>kitx 
Thereupon  Ishll  stated  to  our  embassy  that  he  would  not  expect  to  get  rec- 
ognition of  -Japan's  spe<*ial  Interests  in  China,  and  the  embassy  cabled  this 
renunciation  to  the  Department  of  State. 
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IshJi  started  for  Washington  and  Mr.  Morris  was  Invested  in  Washington 
as  our  ambassador  to  Japan.  Morris  participated  at  Washington  in  the  dis- 
cussions and  completion  of  the  coming  Ishii-Lanslng  notes,  while  Ishii  was 
enroute  from  Japan.  The  notes  were  signed  while  lie  was  enroute  to  .Tokio 
and  he  did  not  Icnow  what  they  meant  until  after  he  hud  reached  Tokio. 
His  knowledge  gaineil  in  Washington  differed  diametrically  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  Europe  and  east  Asia,  including  our  embassy  in  Tokio  which  held 
a  conference  when  it  received  the  notes  by  cable,  to  determine  what  they 
meant.  The  conference  lasted  all  night  and  broke  down  in  total  disagree- 
ment, Morris  on  one  side  nnd  the  embassy  staff  on  the  other.  A  decision 
as  to  w'hat  explanation  should  be  made  to  the  public  never  was  arrived  at. 

After  two  days  Lansing's  Interpretation  came  and  saved  the  embassy  from 
having  to  equivocate  about  it.    . 

The  notes  meant  the  opposite  of  what  our  Government,  in  instructing  Mor- 
ris, said  thej'  meant.  They  achieved  the  opposite  of  what  our  Government  pur- 
posed. America  was  dlscretllteil  before  China  and  the  allies.  And  Japan 
and  America  again  went  on  record  with  interpretations  which  are  diametri- 
cally opposed. 

The  President  then  undertook  personal  management  at  the  peace  conference 
of  these  affairs,  whereupon  England  and  France  wrote  out  for  Japan  their 
final  drafts  of  the  award  to  Japan  of  Shantung  and  the  German  North  Pacific 
possessions.  The  President  then  signed  this  award,  and  England,  and  France, 
with  the  co-operation  of  Italy  and  the  other  allies,  handed  Japan  the  award 
with  our  signature  on  it.  It  was  the  authors  of  the  repudiation  of  the  recon- 
structive measures  in  China,  and  the  framers  for  Ishii  in  the  terms  of  Japan, 
of  the  Lansing  notes,  who  signed  this  award. 

Having  taken  action  on  the  decisum  not  to  be  the  catspaw  of  China,  we 
made  ourselves  the  tool  of  Japan,  and  through  Japan  the  tool  of  England, 
France  and  the  allies. 

England  and  France  did  not  want  to  be  so.  In  1913  they  had  said  they 
were  sorry  to  lose  us  from  the  confidence  and  the  counsels  of  the  powers, 
especially  England,  who.se  statesmen  said  she  desired  to  work  with  us. 

Thus  Japan  was  able  in  14  years  to  destroy  our  diplomacy.  It  had  been 
defended  respecting  China  and  the  Pacific  area  since  1784.  But  in  1913  the 
President  opened  the  way  for  Japan  to  finally  accomplish  its  destruction,  In 
these  words  repudiating  the  Six-Power  Loan,  namely: 

"The  conditions  of  the  loan  seem  to  us  to  touch  very  nearly  the  admin- 
istrative independence  of  China  itself;  and  the  administration  does  not  feel 
that  it  ought,  even  by  implication,  to  be  party  to  those  conditions.  The  re- 
sponsibility might  go  the  length  of  forcible  interference  In  the  financial  and 
even  the  political  affairs  of  tliat  great  oriental  state.  The  responsibility 
is  obnoxious  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  Government  of  our  people  rests." 

Neither  at  the  time  of  this  statement,  nor  at  any  time  in  our  history  had 
the  conditions  of  China's  position  or  intercourse  with  her,  rested  on  the 
principles  on  which  the  Government  of  our  people  rests.  And  they  rested  on 
not  less  than  46  treaties  fixing  China's  position  and  fate  as  we  had  written 
them  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  Europe  and  the  allies  of  the 
time,  since  at  least  1784,  and  could  not  be  affected  except  for  evil  by  this  act 

China's  position  in  the  world  was  first  explicitly  and  definitely  fixed  by 
tihe  American  treaty  of  1844.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  the  best  ob- 
tainable at  the  time,  but  their  supreme  law  was  extraterritoriality  under 
which  China  became  deprived  of  independence  in  everything  connected  with 
foreign  intercourse.  As  these  terms  were  the  terms  of  all  nations  and  were 
copied  and  expanded  in  all  treaties  and  conventions,  this  made  China's  place 
that  of  a  prisoner  whose  indefinite  period  of  sentence  we  had  formulated. 

After  55  years  John  Hay  reformulated  the  terms  of  China's  place  so  as  to 
secure  to  her  a  way  to  emerge  from  her  prison.  All  nations  accepted  the 
formula,  which  was  the  open-door  doctrine,  and  wrote  it  In  subsequent  treatiep 
and   conventions  respecting  China. 

We  thus  raised  into  international  being  a  policy  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously pursued  and  practiced  by  us  in  principle  since  1784,  and  recognized  In 
writing  by  the  world  since  1899-1900.  It  was  thus  our  first  great  foreign 
doctrine,  and  In  this  sense  Is  older  than  the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  circum- 
stances of  its  origin,  and  the  civilization  and  situation  to  which  It  refers  ar« 
older,  and  the  problem  to  which  it  refers  Is  older. 

In  1909  we  devised  new  formulas  to  safeguard  China's  way  out  of  her 
prison  and  to  secure  her  escape  from  the  sentence  which  we  had  written. 
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They  were  accepted  by  the  powers.  But  In  the  work  of  six  years,  regardless 
of  the  aversion  the  President  expressed  to  even  forcible  interference  In  Ghina*8 
affairs,  he  signed  In  the  Shantung  award,  the  rending  of  China  and  destruction 
of  all  we  had  done  to  preserve  our  position. 

Up  to  1913  the  powers  were  with  us.  When  the  President  rebuffed  those 
powers  by  repudiating  the  Instrument  by  which  they  had  again  finally  joined 
with  us,  he  sent  new  envoys  to  represent  us  in  China  and  Japan. 

Our  envoy  to  Toklo-was  Mr.  Guthrie.  He  reached  there  the  middle  of  the 
year  and  began  the  search  for  a  book  that  would  explain  the  questions  of  the 
region  which  was  the  strangest  he  had  ever  seen.  He  looked  for  "a  small 
book,  not  a  large  one,"  because,  as  he  continued,  he  was  "  too  old  to  read  a 
large  one." 

Four  years  later  he  died  while  still  searching  for  that  book,  and  his  body 
was  tenderly  borne  back  to  us  by  a  people  which  venerated  his  personal  great- 
ness, as  well  as  the  simplicity  and  Innocence  which  had  made  him  the  uncon- 
scious dupe  of  such  a  tragic  gaucherle. 

Our  envoy  to  China  was  Mr.  Relnsch.  After  six  years  of  cross  purposes, 
blunders  which  never  have  been  exposed  because  too  disgraceful  to  Investigate 
during  a  state  of  war;  and  after  Insufferable  Insult  and  humiliation,  failure, 
defeat,  and  madness,  he  has  resigned. 

Both  these  men  were  appointed  after  the  act  by  which  our  destructive  policy 
became  known,  and  they  went  on  fools'  errands.  Their  survivor  is  Ambassador 
Morris,  at  Toklo,  on  whom  all  East  Asia,  including  China,  Japan,  Korea,  and 
Siberia,  is  saddled,  and  who  ranges  from  the  Pacific  to  Central  Asia  and 
Europe.  Mr.  Guthrie  left  him  no  book,  and  he  has  been  for  two  years  heroically 
struggling  under  the  misunderstanding  with  which  the  Government  blinded 
him  when  he  set  out  from  Washington.  He,  too,  Is  overwhelmed  with  the 
defeat  and  Is  trying  to  extricate  himself  from  the  madness  and  ruin. 

The  only  refuge  for  a  country  which  has  enacted  such  a  debacle  as  I  have 
described,  and  intends  to  complete  It  by  compelling  the  ratification  of  that 
debacle  by  its  great  Senate,  is  a  league  of  other  nations  who  can  manage  it? 
affairs  better  than  it  can  manage  them.  If  in  one  single  Instance,  the  Shantung 
award,  the  peace  treaty  Is  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  two 
principal  things  will  result:  First  will  come  our  elimination  from  East  Asia 
through  abandonment  of  our  place  In  the  world  for  an  elusive  status  promised 
us,  and  second,  there  will  take  place  the  rending  of  the  vast  race  unit  which 
is  the  body  of  Asiatic  civilization,  and  the  setting  of  it  adrift  In  the  Pacific 
area  and  the  world,  englned  by  Japan. 

Our  position  In  the  world  differs  from  that  of  the  rest  of  civilization.  It  is 
comparable  only  to  the  position  which,  as  pretender  to  leadership  of  an  opposing 
civilization,  Japan,  marshalling  Europe  against  us,  usurps  and  holds  by  force. 
Therefore  we  cannot  enter  the  peace  treaty.  In  my  opinion,  or  the  league  of 
nations,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  powers  of  Europe.  To  do  so  would  destroy 
our  place  In  the  world.  We  have  to  enter  them,  If  at  all,  on  terms  that  will 
defend  us  as  the  leader  and  the  head  and  front  of  western  civilization  moving 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  defend  all  Interests  Intrusted  to  us  by  western 
civilization  and  by  Asiatic  civilization,  of  which  China  Is  the  body. 

The  considerations  which  I  have  respectfully  submitted  concern  only  our 
international  entity  and  what  we  are  In  the  world  by  circumstances  over 
which  we  have  no  control,  which,  if  surrendered,  would  complete  the  work  of 
destruction  which  Japan  openly  began,  with  every  confidence  of  success,  in 
1905.  The  head  of  the  column  of  western  civilization,  receiving  the  impact  and 
hitherto  sustaining  the  pressure  of  aggressive  and  predatory  Asiatic  civiliza- 
tion, would  be  crushed.  And  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  invoice  our  physical 
assets  in  East  Asia  gone  down,  or  of  our  moral  and  cultural  infiuences  which 
are  greater  than  those  of  any  other  power.  After  the  destruction  of  our  moral 
position,  there  Is  but  one  end.    And  In  It  civilization  will  share. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  at  this  point  until  to-morrow. 
(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Thursday,  September  4,  1910.) 


THX7BSDAY,  SBPTBHBBB  4,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D,  0, 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Prasent:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Brandegee,  Knox,  Harding, 
Moses,  Swanson,  and  Pomerene. 

There  appeared  before  the  committee  the  following  delegation 
representing^ the  Jugo-Slav  Republican  Alliance  of  the  United  States: 
Mr.  Etbin  Kristan,  chairman;  Mr.  Frank  Kerze,  Mr.  Philip  Godina, 
Mr.  Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich,  Mr.  R.  F.  Hlacha,  Mr.  Josif  Michailo- 
vitch,  and  A.  H.  Skubic,  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  our  time  is  limited.  I  had  hoped  that 
you  would  get  here  to  begin  at  10  o'clock,  but  we  can  give  you  from 
now  imtil  12  o'clock.  You  must  divide  the  time  between  your- 
selves as  you  think  best. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ETBIN  KBISTAB,  OF  OHICAOO,  ILL. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Let  me  ask  you,  have  you  arranged  now 
about  the  division  of  your  time  ?    How  long  do  you  want  to  talk  ? 

Mr.  Kbistan.  It  will  take  about  20  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  proceed. 

Mr.  Kjiistan.  Gentlemen,  the  delegation  of  the  Jugo-Slav  Repub- 
lican Alliance  takes  the  libertjr  to  express  its  deep  gratitude  for  the 
privilege  of  a  hearing  before  this  honorable  body,  and  for  the  permis- 
sion to  lay  before  it  the  aspirations  of  t)ie  Jugo-Slavs  regarding  the 
regulation  of  the  boundaries  of  this  new  State,  and  based  upon,  what 
we  consider,  the  right  of  our  race. 

Gentlemen,  the  Jugo-Slav  State,  called  also  the  State  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats,  and  Slovenes  is  a  new  formation  and  a  product  of  this  great 
war  which  has  removed  manv  obstacles  obstructing  the  unification 
of  the  southern  Slavs.  The  iaea  of  imity  lived  in  their  souls  for  ages^ 
and,  long  before  this  war.  great  men  of  our  Nation  sacrificed  their 
best  for  the  promotion  of  this  idea,  the  realization  of  which  is  the 
inevitable  condition  for  our  existence  and  for  a  more  successful 
progress. 

'Kie  greatest  barrier  to  the  unification  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  was  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  under  whose  dCTQOcratic  rule  the 
majority  of  all  the  three  branches  of  Jugo-Slavs  was  subdued,  and 
whose  policy  tended  to  subject  under  her  rule  the  remaining  inde- 
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pendent  Jugo-Slavs  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro.  For  the  Jugo-vSlavs 
the  collapse  of  the  Austrian  autocracy  was  imperative  to  at&in  con- 
ditions for  establishing  their  own  home,  and  for  this  very  reason  the 
Jugo-Slavs  stood,  since  the  first  day  of  the  world  conflagration  against 
their  oppressor  and  extortioner,  offering  supreme  sacnfices  for  their 
€ause,  which  was  also  the  cause  of  the  Allies  and  then*  associated 
nations.  Numerous  documents  prove  that  Austria  was  conscious  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  Slovenes,  Croats,  and  Serbs,  who  were  per- 
secuted and  oppressed  with  all  means  of  autocratic  brutality;  who 
were  forcibly  ariven  out  of  their  homes,  held  behind  prison  bars,  and 
silenced  by  bullets  and  rope.  To-day  it  is  also  a  proven  fact  that 
the  power  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  and  her  servile  government,  as 
well  as  the  power  ana  might  oi  the  Austrian  militarism,  was  shattered 
chiefly  by  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  other 
oppressed  nations. 

Now  the  war  is  over  and  a  new  map  of  Europe  is  in  making.  This 
work  of  readjustment  filled  the  Jugo-Slavs  with  hope  for  a  just  solu- 
tion of  their  national  question:  the  strongest  guaranty  therefor  they 
saw  in  the  famous  declarations  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stat^ 
of  America,  regarding  the  war  aims  of  our  great  American  nation. 
There  is  not  a  smgle  word  in  those  speeches  and  proclamations,  which 
the  Jugo-Slavs  had  not  enthusiastically  approved  of,  and  if  the  peace 
were  concluded  according  to  tiiose  principles,  all  the  national  aspira- 
tions of  the  Jugo-Slavs  would  have  been  fulfilled. 

It  is  extremely  regretful  that  the  actual  solution  of  the  European 
and  world  questions  falls  short  of  the  ideal,  especially  where  the 
Jugo-Slavs  were  the  most  concerned,  the  Paris  peace  conference  did 
not  place  itself  on  a  basis  of  justice,  but  often  rather  listened  to 
arguments  which  truly  democratic  elements  thought  were  destroyed 
in  the  blast  of  the  world  conflagration  and  their  ashes  buried  forever. 

For  a  long  period  Eiu-ope  was  troubled  with  racial  questions, 
retarding  her  progress  m  other  fields;  Austria  especially  was  a  warning 
example  of  a  community,  wherein  reaction  lived  on  kindUng  nation- 
alistic passions.  Everyone  famiUar  with  Europe,  especially  with  the 
Near  East  and  central  Europe,  had  to  consider  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  nationality  as  one  of  the  most  important  questions, 
especially  the  question  of  readjustment;  because,  by  doing  so,  the 
most  senous  obstacle  to  the  successful  eflForts  of  the  nations  would  be 
removed  from  the  field  of  political,  economical,  and  cultural  life. 
Unfortimately  this  aim  is  not  being  considered,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
many  decisions  were  made  which  do  not  eliminate  those  complica- 
tions, but  rather  increase  them,  to  the  detriment  of  the  nations  in  their 
interior  life  and  to  the  detriment  of  better  international  relations. 

The  disregard  of  the  ethnological  principle,  the  importance  of 
which  is  immense  all  over  Europe,  is  especially  obvious  in  the  decision 
regarding  the  frontiers  of  the  Jugo-Slav  State.  On  the  boundari^ 
between  Jugo-Slavs  and  Magyars  in  former  Htmgary,  and  on  the 
boimdaries  oetween  Jugo-Slavs  and  Germans  in  former  Austria, 
especially  in  Carinthia,  the  former  have  been  wronged,  and  there  is  an 
underciurent  string  at  still  more  reducing  their  national  territory. 

At  this  moment  tnere  are  many  other  imsettled  questions  con- 
cerning Jugo-Slav  territory.  But  visible  signs  point  to  a  gI^eat 
danger  for  tne  Jugo-Slavs  along  the  Adriatic  littoral,  where  the  vital 
interests  of  the  nation  are  at  stake.     Italy  bases  her  claim  on  the 
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secret  treaty  of  London,  made  at  the  time  of  lier  entry  into  the  war, 
and  on  alleged  interests,  detected  since  thein,  by  demanding  big 
parts  of  the  territory,  which  ought  by  all  rights  to  belong  solely  to 
jugo-Slavia.  For  this  reason  a  dispute  arose  between  these  two 
nations,  about  which  the  public  is  inadequately  informed.  It  looks 
like  the  whole  dispute  had  been  reduced  to  the  Fiume  question, 
while  in  fact  the  city  of  Fiume  and  her  port  are  only  a  single  point 
of  the  whole  problem,  though  a  very  important  one  in  itself,  but 
not  so  important  as  to  becloud  all  other  interests  of  the  Jugo-Slavs, 
shoving  tnem  into  oblivion. 

Everything  Italy  demands  on  the  Eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
is  to  the  detriment  of  the  Jugo-Slavs,  and  were  the  Italian  demands 
granted,  about  600,000  Jugo-Slavs  would  be  cut  off  from  their 
nation  and  subjected  to  a  foreign  rule.  We  do  not  deny  that  there 
are  some  Italians  living  in  the  eastern  coast  land,  but  even  if  the 
maximum  demands  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  be  granted  there  won't  be 
within  their  borders  as  many  Italians  as  there  are  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes  in  a  single  city — ^Trieste — now  claimed  by  the  Italians 
as  their  own. 

The  national  statistics  of  the  Adriatic  Provinces  show: 

Trieste:  Italians,  118,959;  Slovenes,  69,974;  Germans,  11,870; 
total,  190,808. 

Ooriska  (Gorizia)  with  Gradiska:  Slovenes.  155,039;  Italians, 
90,119;  Germans,  4,500;  total,  249,658.  (Note.— The  former 
Austrian  Province  Goriska  with  Gradiska  embraced  also  the  Italian 
Friuli,  the  territory  west  of  River  Isonzo.  Leaving  this  Italian 
Friuli  out,  the  population  of  the  rest  of  the  Province  is  purely  Slovene.) 

Istria:  Jugo-Slavs  (Slovenes  and  Croats).  224,400;  Italians, 
145.517;  Germans,  12,735;  total,  382,652.  (The  Italian  population 
of  the  Istrian  peninsula  is  concentrated  in  the  cities  along  tne  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula.) 

Occupied  regions  of  Caimiola:  Slbvenes,  140,000;  Italians,  none. 

Fiume  with  Sushak  and  Trsat:  Estimated  population,  64,000; 
of  these  are  24,000  Italians,  34,000  Croats  (Jugo-blavs),  and  6,000 
others. 

Dahnatia:  Serbo-Croats.  612,669;  Italians.  18,082;  Germans,  3,081; 
total,  633,778.  (The  Archipelago  has,  Serbo-Croats,  116,227;  Ital- 
ians 1 ,563 ;  a  total  of  1 1 7,790.) 

The  population  according  to  the  above  census  stands  in  the  dis- 
puted regions  as  follows: 

Jugo-aavs,  1,225,640;  Italians,  396,737;  others,  38,186. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  remark  that  the  official  census  in  these 
Provinces  was  taken  imder  the  supervision  of  the  Austrian  adminis- 
tration, very  inimical  to  the  Jugo-Slavs.  The  method  of  taking 
census  was  very  orighial.  The  Austrian  Government  was  loathsome 
to  have  ascertained  the  real  status  of  its  nationalities,  because  this 
would  compromise  its  Germanizing  ambitions.  And  because  it  was 
not  well  possible  to  stamp  all  the  inhabitants  as  Germans,  the  census 
was  not  taken  as  to  then*  nationality  but  acconling  to  the  colloquial 
language  (Umgangssprache).  This,  of  course,  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity for  far-reaching  falsifications  of  the  real  status.  The  victim 
of  this  system  were  above  all  the  Slavs,  and  to  a  greater  extent  the 
Jugo-Slavs,  the  officialdom  in  their  rrovinces  being  professedly 
mostly  German,  respectively,  in  the  coast-land  Provinces,  Italian, 
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And  even  if  this  fact  could  not  be  taken  into  consideration  and  if 
the  Austrian  official  statistics  were  considered  as  just  to  the  Jugo- 
slavs, it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  Adriatic  regions  along  the  eastern 
coast  are  nationally  Jugo-Slav,  for  the  Jngo-Slav  majority  is  com- 

i)aring  to  Italian  mmority  so  strong  that  an  Italian  character  of  these 
Provinces  could  not  be  construed  by  anv  artifice.  Italy  can  not 
demand  these  regions  on  account  of  their  Italian  character,  because 
they  lack  such  a  character.  Therefore,  she  is  trying  to  support  her 
ambitions  with  other  argtiments,  taken  from  the  storehouse  of 
obsolete  State  doctrines,  which  can  not  command  any  value  in  these 
days  of  democracy. 

There  is  before  all  the  so-called  historical  argument.  But  history, 
as  applied  by  the  advocates  of  Italian  ambitions  to  their  defense,  is 
very  doubtful.  It  may  be  suflScient  to  remember  that  modem 
Italy  dates  back  to  the  year  of  1869  only,  that  she,  therefore,  could 
not  loj^cally  point  to  her  possessions  in  the  eleventh  or  thirteenth 
centuries,  when  there  did  not  exist  a  State  known  as  Italy.  Yet,  if 
it  could  be  said  that  Italy  is  the  heiress  of  the  former  Venetian 
Republic,  her  demands  even  then  would  not  be  justified,  or  at  least 
not  imtil  it  is  proven  that  possessions  of  the  former  Venetian  Republic 
were  justly  acquired  according  to  modern  principles  of  right.  Such 
a  proof  is  entirely  impossible,  because  the  national  principle  of  so 
powerful  vitality  in  modem  Europe  did  not  play  any  part  in  the 
conquests  of  the  Middle  Ages;  regions  conquered  "by  Venice  of  yore 
were  not  Italian  and  did  not  become  Italian  after  the  annexation. 
Besides,  it  does  not  matter  what  character  a  coimtry  had  five  or 
six  hundred  years  ago,  but  what  character  it  has  to-day. 

The  Italian  statesmen  specify  also  certain  strategic  reasons.  In 
this  connection  it  is  to  be  said  that  Austria — of  which  Italy  had 
perhaps  a  reason  to  be  afraid  so  e^  to  ask  special  protection  against 
nor — is  no  more.  A  strategic  importance  is  further  attributed 
borders  demanded  by  Italian  diplomats  at  Paris.  Their  importance 
is  open  to  Question,  however.  THie  most  natiutJ  geographic,  stra- 
tegic as  well  as  linguistic  frontier  between  Italy  ana  Jugo-Slavia 
would  be  the  River  isonzo.  It  seems  also  that  the  great  changes 
brought  about  in  the  war  technics  have  been  forgotten  altogether, 
and  that  no  stress  is  laid  upon  how  rivers,  mountains,  ana  other 
natural  barriers  lost  their  value  since  the  war  strategy  and  tactics 
are  making  the  use  of  modem  technical  appliances  of  which  no  one 
dreamt  a  short  while  ago. 

But  if  the  possessions  of  the  Alps  could  really  guarantee  the 
safety  to  Italy — although  they  do  not — the  obvious  question  arises 
whether  also  Jugo-Slavia  does  not  need  the  same  safeg^uarding. 
What  Italy  calls  her  safety,  means  danger  for  Jugo-Slavia.  And 
Jugo-Slavia's  fear  of  Italy  would  be  much  more  lustified,  sooner 
comprehensible,  than  Italy's  fear  of  Jugo-Slavia.  It  is  plain  that 
Italy  desires  to  become  the  absolute  mistress  of  the  Adriatic.  It 
is  revealed  by  her  ambition  to  get  all  the  northern  ports  in  her  hands 
and  to  make  herself  secure  also  in  Albania,  thus  acquiring  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Now,  the  sea  is  an  important 
and  a  great  natural  way  of  communication  and  its  importance  is  at 

E resent  foremost  a  commercial  one.     For  Italy  to  have  any  material 
enefit  from  her  annexations,  she  must  needs  try  to  get  under  her 
control  as  much  commerce  of  the  Adriatic  as  possible.     This  again 
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awakens  the  desire  for  new  annexations  in  the  Balkans.  The  first 
step  on  this  peninsula  can  not  be  the  last.  This  in  turn  shows  that 
there  will  be  no  peace  in  the  Balkans,  that  Europe  will  be  a  living 
volcano,  constantly  endangering  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  blood 
of  the  victims  of  the  Great  War  would  have  been  then  shed  in  vain. 

The  Jugo-Slavs  long  for  a  iust  decision  of  their  national  question; 
they  desire  this  problem  to  aisappear  from  the  world,  because  they 
yearn  to  devote  their  energies  to  other  tasks — ^in  their  own  interests, 
as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  dntemational  solidarity.  The  estab- 
lishment of  their  own  home  puts  them  before  an  enormous  task. 
The  national  unity  can  not  be  their  last  aim,  and  is,  indeed,  a  step 
only  toward  a  new  life.  TTie  nation  is  confronted  with  great 
difi^culties,  which  can  be  overcome  only  with  the  greatest  of  effort. 
Remember,  please,  gentlemen,  this  war  showed  no  more  mercy  to 
Jugo-Slavia  than  to  Belgium  or  northern  France,  and  many  regions 
were  hit  even  much  harder,  because  the  Austrian  Government 
treated  the  domestic  population  more  brutally  than  the  enemy. 
The  economic  conditions  of  the  country  are  very  critical.  A  united 
national  body  is  to  be  constructed  from  pieces,  imtil  now  divided  up 
imder  different  rules,  aiming  to  estrange  them  still  more  against  eacn 
other.  The  educational  system  must  be  improved,  for  it  was  neg- 
lected, partly  through  the  hate  of  the  foreign  Governments  and 
partly  tnrough  the  everlasting  struggles.  A  new  life  must  be  ^ven 
the  terribly  hurt  agricultiu-e;  industry  must  be  lifted  to  a  higher 
standard;  commerce  must  be  set  in  order.  But  how  can  a  fatigued 
and  exhausted  coimtry  perform  all  these  tasks  if  there  is  no  feeling 
of  safety  and  if  a  large  portion  of  the  nation  remains  outside  of  the 
border,  continually  lookm^  up  to  her  for  national  help  and  support  ? 

But  even  from  the  Italian  standpoint  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
press  the  annexation  of  a  conspicuous  part  of  a  foreign  element. 
Until  now,  Italy  was  free  from  internal  national  struggles,  which 
have  brought  every  European  State  enormous  harm;  the  fulfillment 
of  her  imperialistic  aims  would  overburden  her  with  the  same  problem 
which  caused  the  death  of  Austria.  A  Jugo-Slav  irredenta  would 
inevitably  develop  within  her  borders,  disturbing  the  domestic 
peace  of  Italy,  provoking  reprisals  and  reacting  on  tnem  in  the  way 
of  all  oppressed  populations.  TTie  Jugo-Slavs  are  experienced  in 
such  struggles  from  old  Austria,  which  they  tried  to  get  rid  of  in 
order  to  be  free,  but  not  to  land  after  the  first  stroke  of  the  liberty 
bell  under  a  new  yoke. 

The  saddest  is  the  fate  which,  on  account  of  the  ItaUan  aspira- 
tions, looms  before  the  Slovenes.  Although  they  belong  to  the 
Jugo-Slav  race  and  desire  to  be  united  with  it,  a  peculiar  Slovene 
language  developed  through  the  political  separation,  lasting  many 
centuries,  and  even  were  it  feiasible  to  expect  from  the  future  that 
all  Jugo-Slav  dialects  would  eventually  melt  into  one  lan^age, 
such  a  process  can  not  be  attained  in  a  day  or  so.  For  some  tune  to 
come  we  must  reckon  with  the  existence  of  an  independent  Slovene 
language  and  literature.  There  is  only  one  million  and  a  half  of 
Slovenes  who  came  to  their  present  abodes  in  the  sixth  century  and 
soon  became  the  prey  of  foreign  rule,  doomed  for  over  a  thousand 
years  to  a  life  without  any  national  schools,  without  their  own 
official  institutions  and  courts — in  short,  without  anything  where 
their  language  would  be  acknowledged  and  officially  used.     Not- 
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withstanding  this  fact  and  in  spite  of  all  oppression  of  the  feudal 
and;  later,  of    the  pseudoconstitutional   period,   this   little  nation 

f)reserved  its  nationality  and  languaore  and  developed  a  remarkable 
iterature.  And  now  the  Italian  aspirations  aim  to  cut  off  almost 
one-third  of  this  nation's  body  and  cast  it  in  a  situation  which  would 
be  much  more  desperate  than  under  the  Austrian  misrule,  where  it 
was  at  least  ethnologicallv  united.  It  is  hard  to  comprehend  what 
difficulties  a  small  nation  nad  to  go  through  in  order  to  stand  abreast 
of  other  lai^er  and  happier  nations  in  the  field  of  culture.  How 
can  it  live  culturally  if,  as  small  as  it  is,  the  nation  were  reduced  to 
1,000,000  souls;  if  one-third  of  its  best  forces  be  simply  taken  away 
from  it  ? 

Italy  is  not  reaching  only  for  regions  racially  more  or  less  mixed, 
but  demands  the  most  purely  Slovene  and  Croat  r^ons,  which 
never  had  -any  Italian  population,  and  which  never  even  politically 
belonged  to  Italy,  or  States  of  which  Italy  claims  to  be  heiress. 
Why,  her  aspirations  reach  even  far  into  the  Province  of  Camiola, 
the  nucleus  of  the  whole  Slovenia.  And  what  the  population  of  these 
Provinces  could  expect,  if  annexed,  we  can  see  from  the  way  the 
occupied  territories  are  treated  by  tne  Italian  Axmy,  although  those 
regions  are  not  yet  Italy's  property.  The  people  and  inhabitants 
were  deported,  many  national  leaders  were  arrested,  taken  to  Italy 
and  interned  becaiise  of  their  national  conviction;  national  schools 
are  being  closed,  Slavic  children  in  their  own  country  are  forced  to 
attend  Italian  schools. 

The  Jugo-Slavs  are  not  looking  for  enmity  with  Italy.  In  the  past 
history  friendship  existed  between  these  two  nations.  The  Italian 
culture  was  the  nearest  to  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  they  have  given  to  the 
Italian  nation  a  good  number  of  cultural  workers,  writers,  scientists, 
etc.  For  the  future  they  do  not  wish  anything  else  but  good,  mutoal 
relations,  and  to  have  this,  good  will  on  both  parts  and  mutual 
trust  are  necessary,  which  can  arise  and  exist  on  the  basis  of  justice 
only. 

Therefore,  the  Jugo-Slavs  claim  justice.  For  it  is  of  greater 
strength  than  all  strategical  frontiero. 

The  Jugo-Slavs  desire  the  possibilities  for  such  a  confidence.  Was 
not  this  war  fought  for  right  and  justice,  for  democracy  and  for  the 
afety  of  small  nations?  Did  not  Italy,  when  our  great  United 
States,  without  egotistic  aims,  without  an  inkling  of  longing  for  any 
material  gain,  entered  into  this  whirlwind,  hear  the  ideal  ainis,  for 
which  the  United  States  offered  their  sons  and  treasures  ?  Did  not 
all  who  accepted  the  unselfish  help  of  America,  silently  accept  abo 
her  war  aims  and  ideals  ?  Everything,  what  America  aimed  to  do 
and  all  imfortunate  nations  were  believing  in,  were  publicly  told. 
This  must  have  more  weight  than  all  secret  treaties  arrived  at  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  without  even 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  peoples  bartered  away  as  mere  chattels 
in  a  game. 

It  IS  believable  that  the  Governments,  subscribing  to  these  pacts, 
did  not  know  the  actual  conditions  of  the  regions  in  the  bargain. 
But  everybody  knew  that  the  President  of  tne  United  Stat^  of 
America  had  proclaimed  that  no  nation,  no  matter  how  small,  shall 
be  forced  to  five  imder  a  rule  for  which  it  does  not  care;  that  the 
nations  shall  not  be  the  pawns  of  a  diplomatic  game,  and  that  they 
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shall  not  be  bartered  away  from  one  sovereignty  to  another  and 
that  all  truly  justified  aspirations  be  fulfilled. 

All  this  the  Jugo-^lavs  neard,  and  believed  it  all.  For  these  ideals 
they  offered  supreme  sacrifices.  For  these  ideals  the  Jugo-Slavs 
residing  in  the  United  States  of  America  joined  the  American  Army 
as  volunteers  and  enthusiastically  and  loyally  supported  the  Govern- 
ment. They've  done  their  bit  nobly.  And  now  they  come  before 
you,  gentlemen,  pleading  to  preserve  for  them  the  faith  in  these 
ideaJs.  If  the  foxmdation  of  this  faith  be  shaken,  a  great  structiu:e 
will  crumble  and  the  souls  of  the  nations  will  lose  the  support  they  so 
badlj^  need. 

This  faith  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  has  been  badly  shaken,  still  they  did 
not  lose  it  and  they  long  that  some  one  may  strengthen  their  faith 
anew.     The  Jugo-Slavs  ask  only  justice  for  themselves. 

We  did  not  come  with  the  intention  of  imposing  our  views  upon 
this  honorable  committee  and  have  no  ax  to  grind. 

Gentlemen,  pray,  let  \is  express  our  thoughte  as  dictated  by  the 
innermost  feelmg  of  a  downtrodden  nation:  Our  people  will  Know 
no  limit  of  gratitude  toward  those  willing  to  help  our  sorely  tried  na- 
tion to  defend  its  natural  and  God-given  rights  and  to  save  it  from  an 
injustice,  which  may  punish  not  only  onr  nation,  but  may  perhaps, 
revenge  itself  on  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  very  likely,  on  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

Immeasurable  shall  be  our  gratitude  toward  all  who  are  helping 
xm  in  OTU*  nation's  fierce  struggle  for  justice  tod  Uberty.  We  are  not 
asking  for  anything  else.    Justice  is  om*  ardent  wish. 

Gentlemen,  we  mank  you  in  the  name  of  om:  people,  here  and 
abroad,  for  having  gran  tea  this  delegation  the  opportumty  of  present- 
ing a  word  in  our  nation's  behalf  before  your  honorable  committee  in 
this  exalted  place. . 

Gentlemen,  I  respectfully  submit  this  statement  in  the  name  of 
this  delegation  of  tne  Jugo-Slav  Republican  Alliance,  consisting  of 
the  following:  Etbin  Kris  tan,  chairman;  Frank  Kerze,  Philip  Gomna, 
Lazarovich  HrebeUanovich,  R.  F.  Hlacha,  Josif  Michailovitch,  and 
A.  H.  Skubic,  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ?  I  understand  your 
people  do  not  desire  to  unite  with  Serbia  in  the  Serbian  Monarchy. 

Mr.  Kristan.  Oh,  yes;  we  want  unity  with  Serbia  and  Monte- 
negro. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  ? 

Mr.  Kristan.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Salvatore  A.  Cotillo.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  will  not  interfere 
with  the  procedure  of  this  committee  I  should  like  to  ask  the  speaker 
what  is  the  population  of  Fiume  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  Italians  will  have  their  hearing  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Cotillo.  I  wanted  to  be  informed  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  have  their  hearing  to-morrow.  Then,  I 
understand,  Mr.  Kristan,  that  you  are  speaking  for  the  so-called  Ser- 
bian Monarchy  ? 

Mr.  Kristan.  No;  we  are  representing  the  Jugo-Slav  RepubUcan 
Alliance,  an  organization  of  Jugo-Slavs  in  the  Umted  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  imderstand  that,  but  do  they  wish  to  unite  with 
Serbia  and  Montenegro  and  have  one  State,  or  do  they  wish  an  inde- 
pendent republic  of  their  own  ! 
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Mr.  Kristan.  We  wish  unity  with  Serbia  and  Monten^ro,  only 
we  wish  the  American  form  of  government  applied  to  our  State  also. 
The  Chairman.  Instead  of  a  monarchy  witn  Serbia  ? 
Mr.  Kristan.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  all.    We  will  hear  the  next  speaker. 

STATEMENT   OF  MB.  R.  F.  HLAOHA. 

Mr.  Hlagha.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am,  and  have  been, 
a  great  friend  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  better  relations  between 
Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia,  because  such  friendly  relations  are  in  the 
interest  of  boui.  I  am  happy  to  call  your  attention  to  the  views  of 
a  distinguished  Italian  liberal.  The  Italian  Liberals  show  that  the 
spirit  of  Modina  and  of  Garibaldi  is  still  alive  in  Italy.  I  was  c^uite 
sure  of  this  all  the  time,  but  my  friend,  Mr.  Lazarovich-HrebeUano- 
vich,  wrote  a  letter  to  a  personal  friend  of  a  person  very  high  up  in 
the  Italian  (xovemment,  one  of  the  highest  ones,  and  he  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  Italian  Liberals  which  rni^ht  interest  you  very 
much.  Now,  Messrs.  Maronelli  and  Salvemini  nave  written  a  book 
entitled  **La  Questione  dell'  Adriatica'' — the  question  of  the  Adri- 
atic— and  I  wish  in  the  short  time  which  I  have  to  address  you  to 
call  attention  to  some  of  the  statements  of  Mr.  Maronelli  m  this 
book.    On  page  2  of  the  introduction  he  says: 

We  have  always  stated  that  Italy  ought  to  renounce  her  claims  to  the  Slav  terri- 
tories which  do  not  represent  tor  her  any  vital  interest,  not  because  the  *  'renunciation' ' 
would  be  an  end  to  itself  but  because  it  is  a  necessary  means  for  the  establishment 
of  an  intimate  Italo-Slav  solidarity  in  order  to  win  the  war  and  to  assure  peace. 

On  page  11  he  says: 

Whoever,  without  prejudice  and  without  arrogance,  puts  himself  upon  the  bottom 
of  common  sense  and  ecjuity  must  recognize  that  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  local 
population,  not  only  for  the  nalitary  necessities  of  Italy,  but  for  the  future  peace  of 
anti-German  Europe,  the  only  reasonable  solution  which  can  be  given  to  the  problem 
of  Julian  Venezia  is  the  following: 

(a)  The  agerec^tion  of  Julian  V  enozia  to  Italy  with  that  inland  boundar>'  which, 
awarding  to  Italy  to  the  east  the  least  possible  extension  of  Slav  territory,  would 
create  the  nocessar}'  territorial  continuity  netween  Gorizia  and  Pola,  and  give  a  satis- 
factory line  of  military  defense. 

(b)  'Right  of  free  commercial  and  customs  transit  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  hinter- 
land through  the  harbors  of  Trieste. 

On  page  62,  on  the  subject  of  the  question  of  Fiume,  he  says: 

To  exact  the  annexation  to  Italv  of  Fiume  and  therefore  of  all  the  territorj-  sur- 
roimding  it  and  dividing  it  from  tstria,  with  no  more  than  100,000  Slavs,  is  a  true 
national  injustice. 

On  pa^e  74,  still  on  the  question  of  Fiume,  under  the  head  of 
''Conclusions,"  he  says: 

Neither  for  military  reasons  nor  in  ortler  to  insure  the  liberty  of  cultiure  and  life  to 
the  Italian  element  of  Fiume,  nor  in  order  to  protect  the  legitimate  int^eresls  of  the 
harbor  of  Trieste^  is  the  political  annexation  to  Italy  of  tlie  tibiu-nia  necessary.  On 
the  opposite,  this  annexation  would  cause  to  Italy  very  grave  difFicultiee  for  the 
administration  of  a  region  which  is  Slav  in  its  overwhelming  majoritj^;  and  because 
it  is  the  only  fit  outlet  which  the  2,500,000  Slavs  living  in  Croatia  have  toward  the 
Adriatic;  it  would  be  a  permanent  cause  of  hostility  between  Italy  and  Croatia, 
Mdthout  any  necessity  or  advantage  for  Italy,  to  the  whole  profit  of  Oermaoy'p  policy. 

The  only  resonable  program  which  can  be  to-day  proposed  to  Italy  as  to  Juliem 
Venezia,  is  always  that  of  1866;  among  all  possible  boundaries  to  prefer  uiat  one  which 
assured  the  necessary  defense  of  the  national  territory,  may  introduce  in  thia  tenitorv 
the  least  possible  number  of  Slavs. 
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On  the  question  of  Dalmatia  in  presenting  his  conclusions  he  says: 

1.  Every  conquest  which  Italy  would  perform  upon  the  Dalmatian  continent, 
would  represent  for  ub  not  a  military  strengthening  hut  a  military  weakening. 

2.  Italy  has  to  demand  the  disarmament  of  the  entire  Jugo-Slav  coast. 

3.  In  oroer  to  ^arantee  to  us  the  rule  of  the  sea  and  the  security  of  the  coasts,  indi- 
cates that  the  disarmament  of  the  Jugo-Slav  coast  would  not  be  maintained,  some 
outlying  islands  of  the  Dalmatian  Archipelago  are  sufficient  to  us. 

On  page  119,  in  summing  up  his  conclusions,  he  says: 

The  conquest  of  Dalmatia  would  be  detrimental,  not  profitable,  commercially,  to 
Italy. 

Again,  on  page  253 ,  he  says: 

The  program  of  the  Dalmatian  conquest  has  driven  its  supporters  to  conceive  this 
war  as  a  war  directed  rather  against  the  Jogo-Slavia  of  to-morrow  than  against  the 
Austria  of  to-day.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  sustained  campaign  made  by  the 
nationalists  in  order  to  make  believe  in  Italy  and  in  the  allied  and  neutral  countries 
that  the  Croats  and  Slovenes  were  all  pro-Austrians  and  as  Catholics,  enemies  of  the 
Serbs,  who  are  orthodox. 

To  tell  the  truth,  everybody  who  had  even  a  superficial  information  about  things 
Jugo-Slav  knew  very  well  that  this  was  a  purely  Austrian  theory.  There  is,  on  the 
contrary,  since  many  years,  in  all  the  Serbo-Croat  countries,  a  wide  movement  striving 
at  the  elimination  of  the  damages  caused  by  the  religious  struggles,  and  this  move- 
ment in  which  participate  the  Serbs  of  all  parties  and  the  liberal  Croats  against  the 
so-called  party  of  the  Croatian  Right,  clerical  and  pro- Austrian,  headed  by  Dr. 
Franck — tnis  movement  ♦  ♦  ♦  h&a  alwa>'s  triumphed  in  Croatia,  notwithstanding 
the  Hungarian  terrorism. 

On  page  260  he  says : 

The  Dalmatian  campaign  has  been  launched  in  Italy  by  pro- Austrian  clericals,  by 
pro-German  Giolittiamans,  by  brainless  nationalists,  and  local  irredentists. 

It  has  increased  the  difficulties  of  our  war  and  aroused  against  us  suspicion  and  the 
hostility  of  all  allied  and  neutral  countries. 

The  conquest  of  Dalmatia,  if  it  come  true,  would  impel  us  in  the  after- war  period  to 
a  continuous  policy  of  repression  and  perfidy  against  the  great  majority  of  tne  popu- 
lation. It  would  expose  us  to  the  international  damage  of  bein^  hatea  by  the  whole 
world,  as  Austria  was;  it  would  drive  the  southern  Slavs  to  an  alliance  against  us  with 
Germany  whether  they  succeed  or  do  not  succeed  in  organicing  a  national  unity. 

And  on  page  229  he  says: 

And  when  we  saw  on  our  front  the  Slavs  fighting  desperately  against  us,  instead  of 
surrendering  in  mass,  as  they  have  often  done  on  the  Russian  front  and  on  the  Serbian 
front,  our  fanatics  of  Slavophoby — sincere  and  insincere— drew  therefrom  new  argu- 
ments in  order  to  envenom  the  Slavophobe  campaign  and  to  give  to  Austria  new 
journalistic  documents  to  be  translatea  and  drculat^  among  the  Slav  soldiers  and 
to  incite  them  against  Italy.  How  many  Italian  soldiers  have  not  been  killed  not  by 
the  Austrian  arms,  but  by  the  Slavophobe  campaign  of  the  Cippico,  Tamaro,  Dudan, 
Oopola,  who  in  the  meantime  were  snugly  making  war  against  the  Slavs  from  the 
trenches  of  Rome,  Paris,  and  Stockholm? 

Gentlemen,  I  have  read  these  extracts  in  order  to  show  that  our 
question  can  be  settled  on  a  liberal  basis  to  the  profit  of  both  nations. 

Senator  Knox.  Were  the  Jugo-Slavs  heard  oefore  the  peace  con- 
ference in  Paris  ? 

Mr.  Hlacha.  They  sent  a  delegation  of  Jugo-Slavs^  but  I  do  not 
think  they  came  very  much  in  contact  with  the  Big  Five. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  is  the  author  of  the  book  from  which  you 
have  read  these  extracts  ? 

Mr.  Hlacua.  Mr.  Maronelli. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Hlacha.  He  is  a  professor  in  the  university  in  Florence. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  was  the  high  personage,  the  high  official 
whom  you  mentioned  ? 
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Mr.  Hlacha.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  but  he  was  one  of  the  high- 
est ones.    I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  mention  his  name. 

Senator  Moses.  An  officer  of  the  Italian  Government? 

Mr.  Hlacha.  Yes*  a  very  high  official. 

Mr.  Lazarovich-Hkebelianovich.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wrote  a  letter 
about  eight  weeks  ago  to  a  personal  friend  of  mine  who  had  been  years 
ago  foreign  minister  of  the  Italian  Government,  with  whom  1  had 
dealings  in  regard  to  Balkan  affairs,  I  having  been  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Mediterranean  committee.  On  this  occasion  he  was  again  in 
a  very  high  position,  and  had  a  leading  part  in  representing  Italy, 
and  so  I  put  to  him  our  point  of  view  by  letter.  A  week  ago  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  accompanied  by  a  few  lines  from  a  mutual  friend,  who 
is  the  leader  of  a  wing  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  Italian  Parliament. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  ques- 
tion before  the  peace  conference  is  not  a  matter  of  local 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  witness  given  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Lazarovich-Hrebelianqvich.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich.  I  reside  in  New  York,  sir. 

Senator  BInox.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Lazarovigh-Hrebelianovioh.  No,  I  am  not  an  American 
citizen.    I  am  a  Slav. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  under  the  rule,  we  can  not  hear  you. 

Senator  Knox.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  declined  to  hear  anybody  who 
is  not  an  American  citizen.    I  am  lorry. 

Mr.  Lazarovigh-Hrebelianovioh.  I  am  sorry,  sir. 

STATEMENT   OF  XB.  A.  BL  SKUBIC. 

Mr.  Skubig.  I  wish  to  state  before  I  go  any  further  that  I  am  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  served  m  the  Army  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Kifox.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Skubig.  I  reside  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  111. 

There  has  been  quite  a  propaganda  going  on  in  this  country  that 
the  Jugo-Slavs  will,  according  to  the  Tendon  treaty,  have  cdl  kinds 
of  ports  and  good  ports  on  the  Adriatic.  This  is  not  so.  We  have 
seen  maps  that  were  circulated  all  over  the  country,  in  the  press  and 
one  wav  and  another,  which  show  that  Ju?o-Slavia  would  have  a 
raihoad  connection  with  the  ports  on  the  Croatian  and  Dalmatian 
coasts.  There  is  a  smaU  rauroad  between  Spalato,  Sibenik,  and 
Knin.     The  road  acts  in  connection  with  the  inland. 

The  ports  that  could  serve  Jugo-Slavia  would  be  Trieste  and 
Fiume.  Why?  Because  all  the  railroad  connections  lead  to  these 
two  ports  and  the  other  ports  on  the  Adriatic  coast.  On  the  Dalma- 
tian coast  they  have  no  railroad  connections  with  the  exception  of 
that  little  narrow-gauge  road  that  I  have  mentioned  before. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  woxild  prevent  that  narrow-gauge  road 
being  made  into  a  large  road  ? 

Mr.  Skubig.  The  thing  is  this:  That  this  road  is  only  built  up  to 
Kmn,  and  the  Dinaric  l^imtains  that  come  all  aloi^  the  coast  there 
are  so  steep  that  there  is  no  way  of  building  any  raflroads,  and  even 
Austria,  wno  needed  railroads  in  this  country  for  her  strategic  and 
military  reasons,  could  not  build  those  raihoads. 
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Senator  Swanson.  It  is  impossible  to  build  any  other  large  railroads 
and  have  any  other  large  centers  on  the  entire  coast  1 

Mr.  Skubio.  I  do  not  think  is  it  impossible.  I  believe  tiiat  if 
Americans  were  there  they  could  tunnel  those  mountains  and  come 
through.  Of  course,  whatever  Americans  attempt  to  do  they  carry 
out.  1  think  so,  but  out  there  vou  must  figure  on  this,  that  Jugo- 
slavia is  in  a  very  critical  financial  condition.  Jugo-SIavia  is 
almost  bankrupt. 

Now,  here  is  a  map  showing  the  railroads  as  they  are,  showing  the 
narrow-gauge  road,  and  showing  the  standard  guage.  This  map 
shows  that  all  the  roads  lead  to  Fiume  or  Trieste  or  Salonika  or  the 
^gean  Sea,  but  there  is  none  that  would  lead  to  the  Adriatic  coast 
as  near  as  the  top  of  Dalmatia.  Take  for  instance,  the  Slovine 
country,  Caniola,  Goriska,  Istra,  Carinthia,  and  Styria.  They  have 
a  railroad  at  Lubljana.  That  is  the  center  of  Slavonia.  FVom  there 
it  takes  three  hours  for  a  freight  train  to  get  down  to  Fiume,  or  prob- 
ably four  hours  to  Trieste.  Now,  should  the  Jugo-Slavs  lose  Fiume 
or  Trieste,  do  you  know  how  long,  gentlemen,  it  would  take  to  send 
a  load  of  goods  down,  for  instance,  to  any  of  the  Adriatic  ports  ? 
This  freight  would  have  to  go  from  Lubljana  down  to  Zagreb,  and 
down  to  JBrod.  This  would  take  24  hours,  gentlemen,  for  that  car 
to  get  from  Lubljana  toBrod. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  this  distance  in  miles  ? 

Mr.  Skubic.  I  really  can  not  tell,  but  it  is  about  200  kilometers, 
or  something  like  that,  150  miles.  Now,  from  Brod,  when  the  goods 
arrive  there,  they  would  have  to  be  all  unloaded  and  reloaded  on 
the  narrow-guage  road.  That  narrow  gauge  is  only  that  wide 
[indicating].  Omy  about  six  or  seven  people  can  sit  in  one  of  those 
Pullman  cars,  if  you  call  them  that.  And  after  these  goods  were 
reloaded,  from  Brod  they  would  have  to  be  taken  down  to  Spalato 
or  Sibenik,  which  is  another  24  hours,  so  from  Lubljana  to  the 
Adriatic  it  would  take  48  hours.  But  if  Jugo-Slavia  had  Trieste  or 
Fiimie,  it  would  take  only  3  hours. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  shows  that  Jugo-Slavia  has  eot  to  have  Fiume 
because  there  is  no  other  port  that  has  any  railroaa  connection  with 
the  inland,  with  the  exception  of  that  natrow-gauge  road. 

Now,  when  we  talk  about  nationaUties,  there  are  Slavs  or  Sloveni- 
ans and  Croats  and  Italians  there.  They  are  mixed,  west  of  the 
Isonzo  River,  and  on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsular  of  Istra. 


According  to  the  London  treaty,  Italy  demands  that  all  of  the  land 

ing  S 
fas  as  Idria,  where  is  a  world-known  mercury  mine.     They  take  that 


runnineiSmost  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Province  of  Grorizka  as 


in,  then  they  go  on  within  a  cannon  shot  of  Lubljana,  a  pure  Slovenic 
city,  which  we  expect  to  have  for  the  capital  of  our  enormous  state  of 
Slavonia,  a  Jugo-Slavic  State,  and  which  run^  down  and  takes  the 
Adlesberger  Grotto — ^most  likelv  many  of  you  have  heard  of  it;  it  is 
a  famous  grotto,  much  larger  tnan  the  one  in  Kentucky.  And  then 
the  line  runs  down  to  the  Snaebra  or  Snow  Mountains. 

From  this  line  west  for  150  to  200  kilometers  there  is  nothing  but 
Slovenes  and  Croats.  There  are  hardly  any  Italians  to  speak  of  in 
this  territory  that  Italy  claims. 

Senator  Brandbgbe.  I  do  not  know  as  I  understand  your  claim. 
What  disposition  do  you  want  made  of  Fiume  other  than  that  which 
was  made  by  the  peace  conference,  Mr.  Skubic  ? 
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Mr.  Skubig.  OenUemen,  I  really  do  not  know  what  disposition 
was  made  of  Fiume.    That  was  not  certain. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  That  has  been  discussed.  If  it  is  given  to 
Jugo-Slavia^  you  are  satisfied,  are  you  not?  If  the  peace  confer^ice 
gives  Fiume  to  Jugo-Slavia  you  are  satisfied,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Skubio.  You  mean  to  Jugo-Slavia  ? 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skubic.  We  will  be  satisfied  with  that  decision  as  far  as 
Fiume  is  concerned,  of  coiirse,  because  we  really  think  that  the 
Italian  inhabitants  in  the  city  of  Fiume  are  only  a  small  island  in 
Jugo-Slav  territory,  which  is  a  fact.  I  have  a  little  map  here  which 
shows  that  all  aroimd  Fiume  and  even  within  the  city  proper,  there 
are  Jugo-Slavs.  And  then  for  miles  and  miles  around  there  are 
Croats  and  Slovenes  and  Serbs. 

We  claim  that  Fiume,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  gentlemen, 
ought  to  belong  to  Jugo-Slavia.  There  ought  to  be  no  hankering 
about  it.  Why?  Take  for  instance  the  city  of  New  York.  We 
have  a  pretty  big  Italian  population  up  there.  What  would  we 
Americans  say  if  any  country  should  come  and  say  ''We  want  New 
York  just  because  our  population  is  Italian.  Wie  want  this  part 
of  it. ''  I  know  the  Americans  would  not  do  that,  and  I  know  another 
thing  that  the  Americans  would  never  consent  if  any  other  nation 
eame  to  this  coimtry  and  said  to  the  State  of  California,  "We  want 
your  San  Francisco,  and  we  want  your  port.  You  have  got  a  whole 
lot  of  ports  upon  the  Atlantic,  in  New  York,  and  since  you  are  a 
part  of  the  United  States  it  is  inmiaterial  to  you  whereyou  get  your 
port. ''  But  we  are  all  lookiog  to  something  else.  We  know  that 
San  Francisco  belongs  to  California,  and  we  know  that  the  city  of 
Fiume  belongs  to  the  Jugo-SlaVs. 

Senator  Habding.  Are  you  also  asking  for  Trieste  ? 

Mr.  Skubic.  Why  we  are  not  asking  that  it  should  be  omts  because 
we  think  the  city  of  Trieste  ought  to  be  internationalized.  That  is 
in  conformity  with  the  wish  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  Trieste. 
There  has  been  a  whole  lot  of  propaganda  going  on  that  the  city  of 
Trieste  wants  to  join  her  mother  coimtry,  but  this  is  not  so.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  of  the  city  of  Trieste,  a  body  of  business  men, 
of  Italian  nationality,  are  agamst  Trieste  being  taken  imder  the 
Italian  rule.  They  are  against  it.  What  they  want  is  to  form  a 
Uttle  district  of  their  own,  and  to  come  imder  international  rule. 
Of  course,  we  Slovenes,  have  got  pretty  close  to  60,000  men  in  the 
city  of  Trieste  and  the  whole  vicinity  is  Slovenic. 

Then  again  you  probably  heard  the  first  speaker  read  the  statistics 
of  the  population  m  Goriska  and  Istra.  I  would  leave  that  to  the 
men  themselves.  The  Italian  population  of  Goriska,  with  Gradisca, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Isonzo,  we  call  that  ItaUan,  and  we 
Slovenes  never  ask  for  that,  and  I  do  not  think  we  ever  did  go  on 
record  that  we  demanded  the  provinces  of  Goriska  and  Gradisca  up 
to  the  Austro-Italian  border.  Of  course  not.  Of  coiu^e  we  know 
that  west  of  the  river  Isonzo  there  is  of  course  a  predominance  of 
Italian  population,  and  we  are  not  asking  for  that  part,  although  in 
that  ItaUan  part  we  have  a  large  Slovenic  popiilation.  But  we 
know  that  since  Italy  went  to  war  on  the  side  of  tne  AUies,  it  will  be 
favored,  so  we  know  that  if  there  are  any  favors  to  be  given,  they  will 
be  given  to  Italy.  So  therefore  we  are  not  making  any  demands  for 
any  of  this  Itahan  territory. 
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Not  only  that,  but  on  the  coast  line  to  the  peninsula  of  Istria — that 
is,  the  western  part  of  it — there  are  quite  a  few  towns.  There  are, 
for  instance.  Capo  d'Istria,  Novi  Grad,  rorec,  and  Rovin.  These  cities 
have  a  population  running  from  10,000  to  50,000.  These  cities  are, 
so  to  speak,  little  nests  situated  on  the  western  shores  of  this  penin- 
sula, and  that  is  where  the  Italian  population  is  concentrated.  You 
go  5  kilometers  or  4  miles  from  the  shore  away  from  these  little  cities 
and  tu*vTi8  and  you  will  find  nothing  but  Croats;  that  Ls,  a  branch  of 
the  Jugo-Slavs.  So  if  we  take  the  population  of  these  cities  and 
compare  it  with  the  census,  and  also  the  population  west  of  the  river 
Isonzo,  we  will  find  that  the  Province  of  Gradisca,  and  alio  Istra,  all 
the  way  from  the  Ri  v^er  Isonzo  east,  and  all  the  way  from  Trieste  down, 
that  narrow  strip  is  purely  Jugo-Sla*^,  and,  if  that  territory  was  given 
to  tne  Jugo-vSlavs,  you  would  not  find  as  many  Italians  as  there  would 
be  Slovenes,  Croats,  and  Serbs  in  the  city  of  Trieste,  providing  tnat 
Italy  gets  Trieste,  whicli  she  claims  is  hers  now. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  nothing  but  fair  that  I  emphasize  this  point 
that  one  brancn  of  the  Jugo-Slavs,  the  Slovenes,  nave  probably  only 
one  and  a  half  million.  It  is  a  small  nation  that  came  to  these  parts 
of  the  country,  where  they  live  now.  Six  or  seven  hundred  years  ago 
they  came  here  and  as  soon  a?  they  settled  grabbed  for  the  plow. 
Foreign  rule  got  there  and  had  them  enslaved  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years.  They  were  slaves  right.  This  little  nation  was  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years  without  any  national  schools,  without  any  books, 
without  national  courts.  If  they  called  a  poor  tanner,  he  would  come 
to  court  and'  could  not  speax  anvthing  nut  his  own  language,  and 
there  he  was  questioned  m  the  (jerman  language.  But  m  spite  of 
all  this  oppression  and  enslavement  our  little  nation  preserved  its 
nationality  and  preserved  it  well. 

In  the  vear  1800,  during  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  war,  I  do  not 
believe  there  were  any  Slovenic  books.  But  to-day  we  can  say 
that  there  are  only  7  per  cent  of  the  Slovenes  that  can  not  read  or 
write. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  pretty  good  percentage  whioh  shows 
that  this  Tittle  nation  is  muscular,  has  the  will,  and  can  not  be  stricken 
dead  or  erased  oS  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Senator  Brandegee.  When  you  speak  about  their  being  slaves, 
you  do  not  mean  that  they  were  really  slaves  ? 

Mr.  Skubic.  Up  to  1848  there  was  the  feudal  period.  At  that 
time  they  were  nothing  but  common  slaves,  workmg  for  the  land- 
lords, and  so  forth.  They  were  the  feudal  tenants,  out  in  fact,  as 
a  nation,  they  were  enslaved. 

Senator  Brandegee.  During  this  feudal  period  did  they  get  any 
pay  for  their  work  ? 

Mr.  Skubic.  They  got  very  little,  barely  their  existence.  That 
is  all.  But  in  1848 — that  is  the  time  when  Austria  had  need  of  the 
help  of  the  Slovenes  and  Jugo-Slavs,  when  she  was  threatened  with  a 
great  upheaval,  and  the  fight  which  struck  her  just  now  during  this 
war,  then  she  gave  a  few  their  constitutional  rights,  which  the  old 
Emperor  Joseph  ignored. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  differentiates  a  Slovene  from  a 
Slovak  ? 
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Mr.  Sktjbic.  A  Slovene,  let  me  explain — -probably  it  would  interest 
you  to  have  me  explain  the  word  "  Jugo-Slav." 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  means  southern  Slav  ? 

Ml,  Skubio.  That  means  southern  Slav.  Now  the  southern  Slavs 
live  on  the  Balkans.  The  Balkan  Slavs  are  Slovenes.  The  north- 
western branch  t^e  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Balkans,  then  come 
the  Croatians — they  are  the  Slovenes*  neighbors — then  come  the 
Serbs,  and  of  course  then  there  are  the  Bulgars,  who  are  Jugo-Slavs. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Can  they  understand  each  other — speak  the 
same  general  lan^age  ? 

Mr.  Skubic.  Tney  can.  There  is  only  a  little  difference  between 
the  dialect  of  the  Croats  and  the  Bidgars.  Practically  we  can  under- 
stand one  another  well,  and  can  talk  and  read  their  books,  one  thing 
and  another. 

Senator  Moses.  Anybody  knowing  the  Serbian  tongue  can  talk  to 
you? 

Mr.  Skubic.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  the  print  the  same  as  English  letters  ? 

Mr.  Skubic.  The  Slavs  and  the  Croats  use  the  Latin  letter;  the 
Serbs  have  had  the  Cyrilic,  but  most  of  the  Serbs  also  use  the  Latin 
letter. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  consider  the  Bulgars  pure  Slavs,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Skubic.  We  really  do  not  figure  on  them  having  anything  to 
do  with  the  case.  Our  program  is  to  make  a  central  republic  on  the 
order  of  the  United  States,  so  that  Slovenia  will  have  their  autonomy 
and  the  Croats  will  have  theirs,  the  Slavs  theirs,  and  the  Montenegrins 
theirs. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  the  Bulgars  have  Slavic  blood  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Skubic.  They  have.  It  has  even  been  stated  that  the  Greeks 
centuries  ago  were  Slavs. 

•  Now  the  question  is,  as  I  started  out  to  say,  whether  Jugo-Slavia 
will  get  from  a  commercial  standpoint  Fiume  and  the  country  north- 
west of  Fiume,  which  is  apparently  Jugo-Slav,  and  I  think  that  the 
argument  and  the  reasons  are  in  favor  of  Jugo-Slavia's  case.  There 
is  no  other  way  of  getting  out  of  it,  to  settle  the  question  as  it  ought 
to  be  settled,  namSy,  that  a  port  that  serves  one  country  ought  to 
belong  to  that  country,  and  if  the  Jugo-Slavs  are  shoved  on  the  coast, 
that  means  commercial  death  for  them.  But  they  want  to  live. 
They  want  to  have  commercial  relations  with  other  people,  and  the 
sea  IS  the  only  feasible  and  the  cheapest  way  of  getting  in  touch  with 
other  countries.  Now,  we  do  not  want  anybody  to  come  and  lock 
up  the  Adriatic.  We  do  not  want  to  lock  it  up  ourselves.  If  we 
should  get  the  city  of  Fiume  or  Trieste,  we  do  not  care  to  lock  them 
up  to  other  nations,  because  we  think  that  justice  demands  that 
those  who  have  no  access  to  the  sea  should  have  a  way  to  come  down 
to  the  sea. 

We  are  only  asking  for  justice,  gentlemen,  and  I  think  that  justice 
ought  to  be  given  us.    I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  desires  to  be  heard.  You 
have  15  minutes  more  if  you  want. 
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STATEXElfT   OF  MB.  FKAITE  KERZE. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Kerze.  Chici^o,  111. 

The  Chairbian.  You  are  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Kerze.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  last  10  years. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  nationality  were  you  before? 

Mr.  Kerze.  A  Slovenian. 

Senator  Knox.  What  is  your  occupation,  please  ? 

Mr.  Kerze.  I  am  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Slovenian  Review. 

Gentlenaen  of  the  committee,  I  will  not  be  able  to  explain  the 
whole  position,  but  I  would  hke  to  make  clear  just  a  few  questions. 

We  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  jdBfairs  of  this  great  Republic. 
The  most  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  w^^o  came  to  this  coimtry  will  stay  in 
this  country,  because  there  is  but  one  America.  But  our  duty 
was,  when  that  great  historical  opportimity  came  that  the  Jugo- 
Slavs  should  be  heard  for  the  first  time,  to  state  our  case.  Before 
this  great  war  was  started  we  knew  very  well  about  Central  America, 
we  Imew  about  the  3,000  of  the  Eskimos,  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  world's  intelligence  did  not  know  anything  about  the  Jugo-Slavs. 
Why  ?  Because  it  was  in  the  interest  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Ger- 
many that  the  Jugo-Slavs  be  shown  as  barbarians  to  the  rest  of  tiie 
world,  so  that  Germany  and  Austria  one  day  could  take  their  armies 
and  Germanize  on  their  way  to  the  east. 

Gentlemen,  Jugo-Slavia,  or  at  least  some  parts  of  it,  has  been  in 
history  never  free.  Now  is  a  great  historical  moment,  and  we  are 
here  hving  in  this  country,  working  for  this  country,  but  still  we  feel 
that  they  are  our  brothers.  We  feel  that  the  great  nistorical  moment 
is  here  when  we  come  to  speak  before  the  pubuc  for  the  independence, 
for  the  liberty  of  the  Jugo-Slav  nation. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  here  the  statistics  that  clearly  show  that  the 
majority  of  the  land  claimed  by  Italy  belongs  to  Jugo-Slavia;  but, 
gentlemen,  I  want  to  be  just.  It  is  impossible  that  we  should  require 
from  everybody  that  they  would  study  the  local  conditions  of  such 
a  small  strip  of  land,  where  we  are  used  to  count  by  millions  and 
himdreds  of  miUions;  but  I  would  suggest  that  the  small  nation  feels 
an  injustice  just  as  much  as  the  great  one,  and  justice  is  not  the  privi- 
lege of  the  great  nation.  Injustice  does  not  hurt  only  a  big  nation, 
but  it  hurts  everybody,  and  we  are  here  to  ask  for  our  brothers  in 
the  old  coimtry  nothing  but  what  is  just.  There  are  differences 
about  the  Istrians  and  about  the  Gorizians.  Those  countries  would 
be  very  well  satisfied  to  be  under  a  commission  so  long  as  the  parties 
who  live  there,  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  Italians,  would  be  satisfied;  but 
that  is  a  question  for  the  people  of  the  nationalities  who  live  there, 
not  for  the  diplomats  at  raris.  No  matter  how  they  decide  it  I  do 
not  think  that  anybody  would  be  satisfied.  Both  parties  would  be 
satisfied  only  one  way,  so  that  the  a^eement  would  be  made  by  both 
parties,  every  party  given  some  of  tnis  and  some  of  that,  and  I  hope 
that  an  imderstanaing  could  be  reached  anyhow. 
^Gentlemen,  we  thamc  you  very  much  for  the  first  great  opportunity 
on  the  part  of  the  Jugo-olavs,  especially  the  Slovenes  ana  Croats,  to 
appear  before  such  an  honorable  body  as  this  committee  of  the 
Tjnited  States  Senate. 

Senator  Knox.  This  treaty  created  a  Jugo-Slav  State  ? 
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Mr.  Kerze.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  we  should  get  it  more  clearly  in  our  minds 
in  what  respect  that  State,  as  created  oy  the  treaty,  is  imisatisfactory. 

Mr.  Kerze.  Not  only  by  the  Adriatic  question  but  by  other 
questions. 

Senator  B[nox.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

lifr.  Kerze.  By  tiie  boundary  on  the  north.  That  is  a  question 
that  is  at  issue. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  the  Fiume  question  ? 

Mr.  Kerze.  Not  only  the  Fiume  question,  but  about  600,000 
Slovenes,  there.  I  think  Fiume  was  taken  purposely  only  to  get 
peoples'  thoughts  away  from  more  important  questions. 

Senator 'BlNOX.  I  tnink  it  is  very  essential  to  our  proper  imder- 
standing  of  your  cause,  if  it  is  not  already  in  one  of  these  documents 
that  you  have  already  prepared,  that  you  should  submit  a  document 
showmg  in  just  what  respect  the  Jugo-Slav  State  created  by  the 
treaty  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  Jugo-Slavs,  and  have  a  definite, 
specific  issue  b^ore  us. 

Mr.  Kerze.  We  have  prepared  for  this  honorable  body  a  statis- 
tical map  which  gives  you  this  idea  as  clearly  as  possible.  This  map 
was  made  according  to  the  Austrians'  statistics  which  we  have 
only  from  1910. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  oppose,  as  I  understand,  giving  to  Italy 
Dalmatia,  and  other  ports  on  the  Adriatic,  according  to  the  secret 
treaty  of  London  ? 

Mr.  Kerze.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  object  to  Fiume  being  internationalized  ? 

Mr.  Kerze.  Gentlemen,  what  would  be  a  hinterland  without  a 
seaport  ? 

oenator  Swanson.  If  it  is  internationalized  you  could  make 
another  seaport. 

Mr.  Kerze.  A  seaport  is  not  built  in  one  or  two  years.  It  is  a 
work  of  many  years,  and  the  whole  land  behind  makes  sacrifices 
to  build  those  seaports  up. 

The  Chairman.  The  secret  treaty  of  London  gave  Croatia  to  the 
Jugo-Slavs. 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes;  and  I  understand  it  gave  a  part  of  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia  and  the  other  coast  to  Italy. 

Mr.  Kerze.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  are  not  satisfied  with  the  London  treaty 
and  are  not  satisfied  with  Fiumebeingmadean  in  ternationalport,there  ? 

Mr.  Kerze.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  satisfied  with  that  secret  treaty. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  Senator  Knox  says,  what  is  it,  specifically, 
that  you  want  different  from  what  has  been  decided? 

Mr.  Kerze.  It  is,  specifically,  this.  We  want  everything  that 
belongs  to  us,  and  we  will  give  everything  that  does  not  belong  to  us. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  belongs  to  you?  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Kerze.  As  the  map  will  show  you,  there  are  parts  where  there 
are  fewer  Jugo-Slavs,  where  there  are  not  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of 
Italians,  and  still  Italy  claims  that,  for  strategical  reasons,  she  must 
have  those  Jugo-Slavs. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  your  map  show  the  boundaries  of  Jugo- 
slavia the  wav  the  treaty  demies  them,  and  also  the  way  you  would 
like  to  have  tnem  ? 
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Mr.  Kerze.  No,  it  does  not  show  that. 

Senator  Branbeobe.  Can  you,  after  this  hearing  closes,  mark  on 
your  man  here  the  territory  you  would  like  to  take  in,  and  also  what 
you  think  is  justly  due  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Kerze.  Well,  the  most  natural  boundary  would  be — ^what  we 
want  is  everything  that  is  marked  Jugo-Slav  land  [indicating  on  map]. 

Senator  Branbeoee.  In  blue  ? 

Mr.  Kerze.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  All  right. 

Senator  Harding.  You  said  that  these  lines  you  did  not  want  estab- 
lished by  two  or  three  diplomats.  How  do  you  propose  that  they 
should  be  established  1 

Mr.  Kerze.  I  propose  that  they  should  be  made  between  the  terri- 
'  tory  where  the  Italians  and  the  Ju^o-Slavs  are,  and  only  the  land 
that  belongs  to  the  city,  because  a  city  without  lands  can  not  exist; 
and  those  lands  should  be  put  imder  an  international  conmiittee, 
and  have  the  parties  who  are  to  be  satisfied  find  a  way  of  solution. 
They  will  find  it,  certainly,  in  the  end. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  want  to  leave  it  to  a  league  of  nations 
to  determine  ? 

Mr.  Kerze.  Well,  gentlemen,  the  league  of  nations  is  another 
question.  I  think  the  league  of  nations  as  the  result  of  the  peace 
conference  was  not  the  very  best. 

Senator  Harding.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  just  how  you 
would  have  it  decided.  Do  you  want  the  intervention  of  the  Senate 
in  deciding  this  disposition  of  territory?  Do  you  want  it  left  to  a 
plebiscite  in  the  territory  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Kerze.  No. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  want  a  reconsideration  by  the  peace 
conference?  You  are  expressing  yoiu*  wishes  to  this  conmiittee. 
Precisely  how  do  you  want  this  undertaking  in  behalf  of  ypur  brothers 
in  Europe  undertaken  ? 

Mr.  Kerze.  Well,  any  way  which  would  help  to  justice.  A  plebis- 
cite would  be  the  best  way.  If  we  take  the  boundaries  of  the  old 
Austria,  the  boimdaries  which  the  London  treaty  claims,  we  are 
satisfied  that  a  plebiscite  be  taken  in  those  lands. 

Senator  Pomerene.  How  would  you  define  the  question  so  as  to 
submit  it  to  a  plebiscite  ? 

Mr.  Kerze.  The  question  ?  Well,  the  plebiscite  would  be  under 
a  neutral  Government.  The  best  Grovernment  in  the  world,  there  is 
no  question  about  it,  is  the  United  States  Government.  We  are 
entirely  willing  to  submit  our  questions  to  this  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  on  the  north  of  Jugo-Slavia,  how  about  the 
Hungarian  boimdary  ?  You  know  we  have  had  the  Himgarians  here 
and  they  have  protested  most  vigorously  that  we  have  given  all  the 
reUef  to  Jugo-Slavia. 

Mr.  E^rze.  Well,  I  guess  either  of  the  nations  which  is  directly  or 
indirectly  interested  in  this  peace  would  be  dissatisfied.  The  Hun- 
garians are  dissatisfied  and  the  Jugo-Slavs  are  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  By  '* Hungarians''  I  mean  the  Magyars. 

Mr.  Kerze.  The  Magyars;  yes,  sir.  We  have  quite  a  good  popu- 
lation in  Himgary;  but  Himgary,  there,  before  the  war  was  a  great 
nationalistic  state.  There  was  no  language  allowed  but  the  Hun- 
garian. We  had  some  Slovenes  there,  tJiS  it  was  not  permitted  to 
us  to  use  our  language  in  the  schools  or  in  the  courts,  or  any  place. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  ?     Thai  is  al 
unless  you  wish  to  say  something  further. 

Mr.  Kerze.  I  thank  you,  genuomen.     T  guess  that  I  am  through. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  else  who  wants  to  say  anything? 
You  have  five  minutes  left. 

STATEMENT   OF   PHILIP  OODIVA. 

Mr.  GoDiNA.  I  am  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
living  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  Marion  County,  city  of  Indianapolis; 
at  present  living  in  Chicago.  I  am  not  a  well  educated  man.  I  just 
happen  to  have  been  born  in  those  occupied  territories,  and  I  simply 
feel,  as  an  American  citizen,  as  I  have  some  relatives  there — of 
course  I  have  no  intention  to  get  anything  there,  or  anything  like 
that;  I  am  intending  to  live  here,  but  1  say,  gentlemen,  it  is  abso- 
lutely wrong.  I  came  from  close  to  Trieste,  i  was  bom  4  or  5  miles 
from  there  and  raised  there,  living  there  imtil  I  was  22  vears  old 
before  I  came  to  the  United  States.  Personally,  I  can  tell  vou  the 
way  it  looks  now,  if  they  are  going  to  let  it  go  this  way,  absolutely  it 
means  a  new  war.  The  people  of  Jugo-Slavia,  as  stated  by  previous 
speakers  here,  will  never  give  up*  or,  before  they  will  give  up  they 
will  have  a  great  grudge  against  all  parties  concerned  in  it. 

I  feel,  as  an  American  citizen,  also,  that  I  would  like  to  help  if  I 
can,  and  as  this  opportimity  has  been  given  to  me  here  before  this 
honorable  committee  I  wish  to  appeal  to  vou,  gentlemen,  if  there  is 
any  way  possible,  to  help  solve  this  problem  for  the  benefit  of  this 
oppressed  nation  over  there,  and  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of 
Europe;  and  also,  I  feel,  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  in  the 
futiure.  Perhaps  it  may  involve  us  some  way  or  other  so  that  we 
will  have  to  send  some  more  of  our  boys  over  there,  as  it  was  laid 
down  here  by  different  speakers,  to  help  out,  to  solve  this  problem ; 
so  that  in  the  future  we  will  have  no  such  brutelity  of  wars  as  we  have 
now;  so  that  at  least  all  this  warfare  and  the  bloodshed  in  this  war 
woidd  not  be  in  vain. 

I  wish  tJo  state,  gentlemen,  that  my  opinion  is — and  it  is  not  my 
opinion  only  but  the  opinion  of  at  least,  1  should  say,  about  750,000 
Jugo-Slavs  living  in  this  country,  those  that  are  citizens  and  those 
that  are  not  citizens — that  the  matter  the  way  it  stands  at  present 
is  very  wrong,  and  we  feel  also  that  the  United  States  will  help, 
whatever  is  in  its  power.  We  have  tried  our  best  to  explain  the 
position.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  gave  us  a  chance  to  come  before 
you,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  m  the  name  of  all  the  Slovenes 
and  others  throughout  the  United  States,  citizens,  and  members  of 
this  alliance. 

The  Chairman.  The  hour  of  12  having  arrived,  it  is  necessary  to 
close  the  hearing.  The  ItaUans  are  to  be  heard  to-morrow  at  10 
o'clock  in  this  room^  and  that  will  be  the  last  hearing;  there  will  be 
no  more  public  hearmgs  of  this  character. 

There  will  be  an  executive  meeting  of  the  committee  in  the  Capitol, 
in  the  room  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Conmiittee,  at  3  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
t07morrow,  Friday>  September  5,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


FBIDAY,  SEFTEMBEB  5,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  ( chairman),  Ejiox,  Harding,  Moses,  and 
Swanson. 

The  Chairman.  As  our  time  is  short,  we  will  begin.  Representa- 
tive LaGuardia  has  an  engagement  which  requires  his  going  away, 
and  as  he  desires  to  speak  for  only  a  few  minutes  we  will  hear 
him. 

STATEMENT  OF  EON.  FIOBELLO  H.  LaGTJABDIA,  A  BEFBESENTA- 
TIVE  IN  CONOBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  TOBE. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  give  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  the  benefit  of  any  information  which  I  may  have  with 
reference  to  Fiume.  I  lived  there  for  a  period  of  three  years,  when 
I  was  American  consular  agent  at  that  port. 

Senator  Moses.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  was  from  1904  to  1906,  I  served  as  acting 
consular  agent  for  ayear  before  that.    I  was  there  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  bom  in  this  country? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Certamly.  I  was  bom  in  my  own  congressional 
district,  and  raised  in  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  majority 
of  the  men  who  now  form  the  National  Council  of  Fiume.  I  was 
intimately  associated  with  Mr.  Zanella,  who  was  a  refugee  living  in 
Italy  during  the  war,  while  I  was  there  in  the  American  Army. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  committee  that  the  people  of  Fiiune  are 
Italian  in  spirit,  blood,  language,  and  in  every  way.  They  were  an 
independent  body,  known  as  a  corpus  separatum,  and  annexed  to 
Hungary.  They  made  their  own  laws.  Their  municipal  govern- 
ment consisted  of  two  legislative  bodies  and  a  mayor,  and  they  sent 
one  deputy  to  the  Hungarian  Government. 

The  Chairman.  They  sent  one  deputy  to  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  They  sent  one  deputy  to  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment 

The  Chairman.  And  he  was  an  Italian  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  He  was  an  Italian  during  my  stay  there.  Zanella 
was  the  deputy  during  my  time,  and  he  was  Allowed  by  Vio.  I  think 
the  present  deputy  is  Ossoinack,  and  I  think  Zanella's  predecessor 
was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Meylander. 

The  language  of  the  municipality  of  Fiume  is  Italian.  The  two 
chambers  of  the  municipal  government  conduct  all  their  proceedings 
in  Italian.  The  language  of  the  port  is  Italian.  The  language  of 
tlic  inuni  ipal  court  is  Italian.    The  city  of  Fiume  maintains  its  own 
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schools,  which  are  entirely  Italian,  and  the  same  is  true  with  the 
academy  for  the  merchant  marine.  It  is  true  that  in  the  suburb  of 
Fiume,  called  Sussak,  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  are 
Croatians.  I  believe  that  the  President  is  of  tiie  belief  that  the 
Fiume  question  can  be  settled  by  taking  in  Suesak  with  it  as  one 
port.  Even  to  that  there  is  no  objection,  because  the  spirit  of  the 
port  of  Fiume,  including  Sussak,  would  be  Italian. 

I  do  not  know  what  claims  the  Croatians  may  set  forth  as  to 
Fiume.  I  want  to  testify  to  the  very  fine  fighting  Qualities  of  the 
Croatians.  They  fought  hard  to  the  last  hour  of  tne  last  day  of 
the  war.    I  know  that,  because  I  fought  against  them. 

When  we  were  in  Paris  with  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  we  called  on  the  President.  It  was 
just  at  the  time  of  the  Italian  break,  and  he  expressed  his  views 
on  Fiume.  I  know  he  fears  that  if  Fiume  should  be  annexed  to 
Italy  the  Italians  would  sacrifice  the  port  of  Fiume  to  the  interests 
of  Trieste.  I  do  not  believe  any  such  fears  are  justified,  beciiuse 
the  existence  of  Fiume  depends  upon  its  commerce.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Hungaiy  by  one  line  of  railway  and  all  of  its  business 
is  a  j)ort  business  exclusively.  There  are  no  industries  there,  or 
there  is  very  little  industry.  There  is  no  room  for  buildinfi^  indus- 
tries of  any  kind,  so  that  its  very  existence  depends  upon  its  business 
as  a  port. 

Senator  Moses.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  development  of  the  port 
of  Fiume  at  present  depends  upon  the  activities  of  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Co.  very  largely,  does  it  not?  Unless  the  Cunard  Steam- 
ship Co.  transfer  their  terminus  to  Trieste,  Fiume  will  go  right  on 
as  the  great  port  that  it  has  been  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  Cunard  Steamship  Co.  during  my  time  and 
ever  since  have  run  a  line  from  Fiume  to  New  York;  but  the  bulk 
of  the  Fiume  traffic  was  maintained  by  the  Adria  Steamship  Co., 
which  ran  to  the  wast. 

Senator  Moses.  The  Austrian  line  took  the  eastbound  traffic? 

Mr.  L\GuARDiA.  The  Austrian  line  took  the  eastbound  traffic  and 
the  Adria  line  took  the  traffic  to  the  west. 

Senator  Moses  Then  there  is  also  a  line  which  runs  to  Cattaro — 
the  Croatian  line? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes.  That  is  the  coast  line.  Fiume  is  the  nat- 
ural port  to  the  near  east,  and  the  traffic  of  Fiume  will  be  main- 
tained. 

Now  I  want  to  point  out  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Serbo- 
Croatian-Slovene  kingdom  can  last.  They  are  not  in  harmony. 
The  Serbians  are  divided  among  themselves.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Serbian  people  do  not  want  to  continue  to  cast  their  destiny  with 
the  Karajeorovic  dynasty.  The  Serbians  are  fighting  with  the  Monte- 
negrins. The  Croatians  want  a  republican  form  of  government  and 
not  a  kingdom,  so  that  to  turn  Fiume  over  to  the  Jugo-Slavs  would 
be  only  adding  more  territory  to  the  continuous  strife  and  struggle 
which  is  bound  to  occur  in  the  Balkans  until  that  situation  is  fully 
cleared  up. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  point  out  is  this,  that  it  is  not  so  mudi 
the  claims  of  Italy  to  Fiume  as  it  is  the  desire  and  will  of  the 
natives  of  Fiume  to  be  liberated  from  the  Hapsburgs;  to  get  away 
from  Hungary  and  Croatia  and  Austria :  to  establish  their  own  in- 
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dependent  form  of  government  and  to  be  annexed  to  Italy.  It  is 
their  claim  which  appeals  to  me  more  than  anything  else. 

In  February,  1918,  while  we  were  down  in  Italy  training,  I  had 
occasion  to  endeavor  to  interpret  point  nine  of  the  fourteen  points. 
In  wartime  one  tries  to  do  anj^hing.  The  morale  in  Italy  was  some- 
what low,  and  they  did  not  have  much  confidence  in  just  what  the 
point  nine  meant.  That  was  the  point  which  promised  to  readjust 
the  boundaries  of  Italy  according  to  easily  recognizable  lines  of 
nationality. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  you  able  to  interpret  that  point  satisfac- 
torily ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  As  I  said  before.  Senator,  in  war  time  you  will 
do  almost  anything,  you  just  have  to  do  it;  and  so  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  morale  of  the  people  I  embraced  everything  that  really  was 
Italian  in  the  Adriatic,  and  told  them  that  that  took  it  in.  So  I  am 
somewhat  concerned  personally  in  this,  to  that  extent. 

Senator  Moses.  You  now  want  your  word  made  good. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  want  my  word  made  good.  I  feel  somewhat 
embarrassed. 

I  have  here  a  telegram  which  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record. 
It  is  from  Chevalier  Barsotti,  of  the  Progresso,  in  which  he  quotes  a 
telegram  just  received  from  Paris  which  purports  to  say  that  the 
Fiume  situation  is  solved,  depending  upon  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  will  put  this  into  the  record. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

[Western  Union  telegram.] 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  June  H. 
CouKressmau  LaGuardia, 

House  of  Repreacntativcft,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  quote  from  our  Paris  ror respondent  the  following  points  of  one  of  to-day *8 
cables.  "Tittoni  returne<l  from  Deauville  where  met  George  to  discuss  Flume 
problem.  From  reUable  source,  I  learn  Tlttonl  is  satisfied  attitude  George 
who  promised  solicit  Wilson  take  definite  decision  about  Fiume.  In  fact,  TittonI 
returned  without  any  concrete  solution  problem  and  that  disocurages  Italian 
circles  Paris  where  they  realize  because  of  the  mechanism  of  the  conference 
Italian  aspirations  must  depend  on  Wilson  discretion  whose  Ideas  and  deci- 
sions are  well  known.  They  despair  the  solution  Italian  problem  Is  near  and 
foresee  serious  consequences.    Best  regards." 

Cav  Barsotti. 
Editor  [I  Progresso  Halo  Americano. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  solution? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  Senator.  When  I  was  in 
Paris — I  believe  I  can  tell  this — you  recall  at  the  time  the  Italian 
delegation  had  gone  away,  they  had  left  Minister  Crespi,  whom 
I  knew  very  well.  He  was  food  controller  when  I  was  at  the 
Italian  front.  I  called  on  him  and  asked  him  if  there  was  anything 
I  could  do,  and  I  also  called  on  Col.  House.  Col.  House  was 
very  sympathetic  toward  the  Fiume  question,  and  when  I  left  there — 
I  think  it  was  the  Dth  of  May,  I  was  of  the  belief  that  the  question 
of  Fiume  would  be  satisfactory  settled  in  this  way:  Fiume  and 
Sussak  would  be  considered  as  the  port  of  Fiume,  that  would  consti- 
tute an  independent  government  and  be  annexed  to  Italy,  with  guar- 
anties of  free  passage  for  traffic  from  the  Hinterland  to  and  from 
the  port,  a  free  port  in  every  sense  of  the  word.    Then  Italy  would 
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five  up  certain  of  the  Greek  Islands,  I  understand,  and  the  cities  of 
ara  and  Sebeonico  would  be  free  cities  I  think  that  is  what  the 
Tardeau  compromise  provided,  and  that,  as  you  know,  after  having 
been  agreed  upon  was  a^ain  bluepenciled  by  the  President,  which 
offended  the  Italians  again,  so  that  the  matter  remained  unsettled. 
Now  it  seems  theiy  have  arrived  at  another  compromise,  which  is 
subject  to  approval  here  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  more? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No.  I  want  to  give  the  committee  the  rest  of 
the  time. 

Senator  Habdino.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  "approval  here  in 
Washiiigton?" 

Mr.  CaGuardia.  From  press  dispatches,  I  gather,  and  from  the 
telegi-am  which  I  read  into  the  record,  it  seems  that  France,  Italy, 
and  Enj^land  have  agreed  on  this  solution  and  it  has  been  submitted 
to  President  Wilson  for  approval. 

Senator  Hardinq.  Not  to  our  American  commissioners  over  there! 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No.  That  is  what  I  gather  from  the  press  and 
from  this  telegram. 

Mr.  Com-Lo.  I  wish  to  introduce  Prof.  Alexander  Oldrini,  an 
American  citizen,  representing  the  Italo-Irredentist  Society. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  CoTiLLO.  S.  A.  Cotillo,  State  Senator  from  New  York,  repre- 
senting the  Eighteenth  district. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Senate? 

Mr.  CoTiLLO.  In  the  Senate. 

STATEMENT  OF  PBOF.  AIEXANDEB  OLDBINI,  PBESIDEKT  OF  THE 
ITALIAN  lEBEDENTIST  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  AXEBICA. 

Mr.  OiJ>RiNi.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  myself,  as  an  American  citizen  of 
Italian  descent,  my  colleagues  also  American  citizens,  and  the  Fed- 
erazione  of  the  Italian  Irredentists  Association  of  the  United  States, 
I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  and  the  privilege  afforded  us  to  state 
at  this  hearing  before  your  committee  the  main  reasons,  facts,  and 
rights  for  which  Fiume  and  Dalmatia,  a  part  of  Italy's  national 
aspirations,  should  be  defended  by  the  United  States  Senate  of 
America  with  regard  to  that  part  of  the  treaty  with  Austria  which 
governs  the  subiect.  That  is,  why  should  Fiume  and  Dalmatia  be- 
come a  part  of  tne  Italian  body  politic? 

The  name  of  the  city  of  Fiumt,  a  little  speck  on  the  map  of  Europe 
is  an  advance  sentinel  of  democratic  civilization  in  contact  with  the 
influences  of  central,  eastern,  Jind  southern  Europe;  it  assumes  a 
transcendent  importance  with  legard  to  Italians  and  to  the  demo- 
cratic Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  nations  in  the  conflict  now  going  on, 
and  extending,  of  the  Bolshevik  leveling  program  of  Slav-Kussia 
and  associates. 

For  a  basical  understanding  of  the  Fiume  self-determination  in  its 
relation  with  the  Italian  aspirations  in  the  Adriatic  it  is  paramount 
to  call  first  your  attention  to  the  physical  lines  of  the  defense  of 
democratic  civilization  in  Europe  itself. 

The  line  of  defense  of  Koman  civilizati(m  has  been  for  600  years 
along  the  Ehine  and  the  Danube.    When  that  immense  dam  broke, 
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Latin  civilization  foundered  witii  the  jus  gentium  proclaimed  by 
Rome,  almost  to  its  disappearance  for  centuries,  until  a  new  scien* 
tific  and  Italian  civilizing  power  spread  over  Europe  and  the  world^ 
in. the  ^lendors  of  the  renaissance  of  arts  and  the  discoveries  of 
science.  Never  more  so  humanly  perfect  collective  expressions  of  it, 
as  in  the  nam^  of  Gedlileus,  Leonald,  Raphael^  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Columbus,  the  giants  of  "  Renaissance." 

Now,  passing  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  twentieth,  during 
which  this  second  Latin  civilization  spread  all  over  Europe,  reaching" 
America,  we  have  arrived  at  the  necessity  of  a  new  form  of  civiliza- 
tion, international  in  character,  over  and  above  conflicting  social 
theories.  Honorable  Senators,  it  is  still  in  Europe  that  this  new  form 
of  civilization  must  be  defended  by  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  democ- 
racy against  militarism  and  Bolshevism  theories  and  might.  And 
this  time  no  more  behind  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  but  from  the^ 
Northern  Sea  to  the  Rhine,  and  from  the  Rhine  along  the  watershed 
of  the  Alps  from  Switzerland  to  Retia,  Camic,  Julian,  Velebit,  and 
Dinaric  Alps  until  you  reach  Albania.  Should  the  United  States  of 
America  allow  it  to  be  pierced  at  any  point,  should  you  allow  the 
Adriatic  line  from  Fiimie,  the  apex  of  the  defense — that  is,  the  eastern 
pillar  of  the  new  dam — ^to  be  undermined  by  visionary  conceptions  of 
an  instant  or  future  pjossible  Wilsonian  European  Arcadia,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  democratic  civilization  would  suner  at  the  hands  of  tur- 
bulent eastern  and  southern  Slav  elements  right  now,  viz,  before  they 
could  polarize  into  orderly  democratic  States. 

Fiume  and  Dalmatia  in  the  vast  reorganization  and  rejuvenation 
of  political  Europe  assume,  therefore,  a  position  of  immediate  con- 
sistency of  paramount  value.  Not  only  for  the  city  itself  or  even  for- 
Italy  but  in  the  broadest  sense  for  civilization. 

Coming  to  Fiume  herself  these  facts  are  already  known  to  you,, 
first,  that  in  the  first  fortnight  of  October,  1918,  upon  a  proclamation 
of  the  then  Austrian  Emperor,  every  one  of  the  Crown  lands  of  the 
empire  was  admitted  to  self-determination.  Fiume,  a  separate  polit- 
ical body  in  the  dual  monarchy,  declared  then  before  the  Hungarian 
Parliament,  through  her  deputy,  the  Hon.  Andrea  Oissnacl,  her 
independence.  And  October  29,  that  is  before  the  final  victory  of  the 
Italian  armies  and  the  foundering  of  the  dual  monarchy  as  such,, 
the  city  of  Fiume  by  popular  vote  proclaimed  through  the  organiza- 
tion of  its  present  national  council  not  only  political  independence 
but  also  her  self-determination  to  join  the  Italian  motherland, 
putting  herself  temporarily  under  the  protection  of  the  American 
democracy. 

The  cablegram  addressed  to  your  committee  by  the  National 
Council  of  Fiume,  the  only  authority  elected  and  recognized  by  the 
Fiumeans,  and  read  by  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  floor  oi  the 
Senate,  is  a  document  that  we  American  citizens  beg  to  submit  to 
tlie  Senate  under  its  rules  that  this  and  other  documents  which  will 
be  submitted  may  properly  come  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  in  the  discussion  of  that  part  of  the  treaty  with  Austria  which 
will  affect  Fiume  and  Dalmatia. 

I  purposely  avoid  any  reference  to  the  first  part  of  the  treaty  to 
Austria  and  to  anything  that  may  have  happened  or  shall  happen 
at  the  peace  conference  in  Paris,  only  aiming  capitally  to  furnish 
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in  a  summary  fonn  the  main  reasons  underlying  Fiume's  unmis- 
takable self-determination,  as  follows : 

Oeonaphical  reasons,  historical  reasons,  ethnographic  and  philo- 
logical reasons,  economic  and  commercial  reasons,  and  political 
reasons. 

Oeographieal  reasons. — ^The  city  of  Fiume  is  situated  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  peninsula  of  Istraia,  a  part  of  continental  Italy.  It  is 
located  within  the  Julian  Alps,  between  Mount  Nevoeo  and  the 
Velebit  Massif^  forming  the  pass  of  Fiume,  which,  if  not  under 
immediate  Italian  control,  is  an  easy  gate  of  invasion.  Two  bar- 
barian invasions,  in  fact,  of  grand  style  have  forced  in  410  and  943 
A.  D.  their  destructive  Hun  masses  into  the  very  heart  of  Italy. 
Hence  Fiume,  according  to  her  location,  is  within  the  orographic 
Alpine  boundaries  of  the  Italian  Peninsula,  covering  in  her  suzer- 
ainty 10,000  square  miles. 

In  speaking  of  the  geographic  location  of  the  city  of  Fiume  it  is, 
perhaps,  usenil  to  state  at  once  the  existence  of  the  city  of  Sussak, 
a  suburb  on  the  left  shore  of  the  stream  Fiumara,  a  confluent  of 
the  River  Eneo,  because  her  Slav  majority  has  been  used  by  an 
Austrian  imperial  statistician — and  but  yesterday  before  you  by  the 
Slavs  of  the  south — with  a  view  to  swell  the  number  of  Slavs  in 
Fiume's  statistics. 

I  shall  speak  of  population  and  statistics  later  on,  but  it  is  useful 
to  state  at  once  that  Sussak  only  about  30  years  ago  was  a  small 
village,  where  the  Italian  language  was  prevalent,  that  has  been  since 
1866  colonized  by  Slav  elements  under  the  activities  of  Vienna,  as 
was  the  ancient  Italian  cities  of  Dalmatia  herself,  in  order  to 
denationalize  them  all. 

Historical  reasons, — Three  hundred  years  before  Christ  the  first 
Romans  occupied  the  section  which  is  now  that  of  Fiume,  at  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  fortified  it  with  strategic  walls,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  excellent,  indicating  that  since  those  days  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  what  was  afterwards  the  Oppidum  of  Tarsatica. 

It  is  due  to  the  municipal  or  communal  orgamsnis  of  Roma  body 
politic  that  Latin  civilization  did  not  disappear  under  Hun,  Slav, 
and  Mongol  invasions  into  Italy  when  the  military  dam  of  the 
empire,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  gave  way  under  their  masses  and 
might. 

Fiume  emerges  in  the  thirteenth  century,  after  the  destruction,  J 

when  invasions  in  Italy  were  diminishing  in  the  form  of  a  free  Ital-  ^ 

ian  municipality  or  commime,  to  remain  such  to  our  own  days.  In- 
flexibly, immutably,  although  passing  in  the  course  of  centuries  under 
different  influences  and  rules;  the  Franks,  the  princely  patriarchs, 
bishops,  archbishops  of  feudalism,  until  in  1471  she  fell  imder  the 
hegemony  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 

In  1530  Fiume,  that  had  status  of  her  own,  received  additional 
ones,  that  is,  two  councils  presided  over  by  two  judges  (Duumviri) 
and  a  caesarian  captain.  Thus,  chosen  from  the  leading  citizens  oi 
Fiume  and  put  under  oath  to  respect  the  municipal  statutes  of  the 
city,  by  the  Duumviri  or  judges,  the  sundics  or  mayors,  and  the 
people  assembled.  j 
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In  1776  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  upon  the  insistent  request  of  the 
Fiunieans,  maae  Fiume  territory  over  to  Hungary,  but  as  a  separate 
political  body  ("corpus  separatum  aduer»m  regni  corona"). 

It  is  under  these  very  summary  historical  premises  that  Fiume 
reached  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when,  in  the  revolutionary^ 
movements  that  shook  the  Hapsbur^  Empire,  1848-49,  she  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Ban  of  Croatia  and  xept  under  the  most  ferocious 
Croatian  yoke  for  18  years. 

In  1869,  however,  by  rescript  of  the  then  dual  monarchy  of  Austria- 
Hungary  the  city  and  territory  of  Fiume  was  restored,  always  as  a 
mimicipal  independent,  separate  political  body  within  the  Empire, 
and  attached  as  such  to  the  Crown  of  Hungary,  although  about  300 
miles  distant  from  the  Adriatic.  The  Government  of  Budapest, 
planninff  to  use  Fimne  as  a  naval  expedient  base,  as  Austria  reserved 
Trieste  lor  herself  and  German}^  with  a  view  to  their  well-known 

?olicy  of  "  dranch  nach  osten,"  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  pointing  to 
'onstantinoj)le  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Xever  in  history,  except  at  one  time  for  two  or  three  years,  have  the 
Hapsburgs  permitted  Croatia  to  annex  Fiume,  although  Croatia  be- 
gins on  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream  dividing  her  from  the  city  of 
hussak.  And  it  is  quite  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  19  years  dur- 
ing which  the  city  has  been  under  the  Croatian  yoke,  as  I  said,  that 
she  unalterably  refused  to  occupy  the  two  seats  afforded  her  in  the 
Croatian  Parliament,  or  Sabor.  There  never  was  love  lost,  indeed, 
between  Fiunieans  and  Croatians,  the  Latin  civilizing  element,  and 
the  Slav  faithful  under  serfdom  to  the  autocracy  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

From  1869  to  1918  Hungary,  representing  through  its  governor  the 
Imperial  Austrian  autocracy,  did  all  that  hard  rule  and  tyranny  could 
do  to  denationalize  Fiume,  to  destroy  her  municipal  secular  organ- 
ism. Without  result,  however,  owing  to  the  inextinguishable  spirit 
of  Ttalianity  of  the  Fiumeans  manifesting  itself  in  man^^  ways,  at  all 
possible  occasions,  such  as  those  most  eloquent  of  furnishing  volun- 
teers in  all  the  wars  waged  by  Italy  for  independence  since  1848,  as 
well  as  in  this  last  war  of  their  final  redemption.  No  group  of  Latin 
descent,  even  within  the  Italian  Peninsula,  offered  in  history  such 
an  inflexible  racial  spirit,  such  historical  continuity  of  an  Italian 
municipal  organism  as  did  Fiume. 

No  wonder  thus  if  the  deputy  of  Fiume  on  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1918,  declared  the  independence  of  the  city  before  the  Magyar 
Parliament  as  other  imperial  crownlands  and  organized  since  Oc- 
tober 18  a  national  council,  when  the  Hungarian  civil  and  military 
authorities  and  garrison  fled  from  the  city  with  the  imperial  gov- 
ernor at  the  advance  of  the  Italian  victorious  armies  on  the  Piave. 

The  subsequent  agitation  of  the  Fiumeans,  it  must  be  noticed,  is 
not  due  to  their  lack  of  faith  in  the  justice  of  American  democracy, 
known  to  many  of  them  living  in  America  and  to  the  intellectual 
men  of  the  council,  but  to  those  contingent  reasons  of  which  I  shall 
speak  later  on,  converging  in  the  dreaded  conclusion  that  under  the 
treaty  of  peace  being  manipulated  at  Paris  without  their  direct  con- 
sent their  Italian  city  might  be  put  under  Croatian  rule. 

PhUologioal  reasons. — The  language  of  the  people  being  its  most 
living  expression  in  the  daily  affirmation  of  its  national  racial  spirit 
and  aspirations,  the  Italian  idiom  has  been  at  all  times  that  the 
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city  of  Fiume,  the  official  language  used  between  the  municipal  coun- 
cil and  tiie  Hapsburg  monarchy  as  well  as  in  all  municipal  docu- 
ments in  the  archives  of  the  city,  which  are  uninterruptedly  Italian. 
Even  the  inscriptions  on  the  graves  of  the  cemeteries  of  Fiume  are 
100  per  cent  Italian.  The  Emperors  of  Austria  on  ascending  the 
throne  received  the  homage  of  the  city  in  Italian  and  separately  from 
any  other  part  of  the  crownlands.  A  privilege  granted  only  to 
Fiume  and  the  Him^arian  city  of  Peccs.  Moreover,  the  Hunnrian 
Government  itself  since  1869  correspmided  with  Fiume  in  Kalian 
only.  The  Italian  lan^age  is  being  used  exclusively  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Fiume,  the  courts,  schools,  the  press,  the  navi- 
gation companies,  the  governor  passports,  and  all  other  documents 
inherent  to  port  transactions,  and  the  citizens,  the  87  per  cent  of 
Fiume  city.  Foreigners  are  wont  to  learn  Italian,  as  are  English 
all  foreign  born  in  the  United  States.  All  deputies  of  Fiume  to  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  since  1869  have  been  Italians  and  the  munici- 
pal i-epresentatives  of  the  city  also,  except  at  one  sitting  by  a  Hun- 
garian, Count  Ludovic  Bathian.  If,  therefore,  under  tne  14  points 
of  President  Woodrow  Wilson  any  one  people  of  the  foniier  dual 
monarchy  is  entitled  to  self-determination  that  one  are  the  Fiumeans. 

Ethnological  reasons, — ^After  the  fall  of  the  RcMnan  Empire  of 
Occident  and  notwithstanding  the  great  Slav  invasion  of  the  seventh 
century,  amon^  others,  which  threatened  to  submerge  every  vestige 
of  Latin  ethnology  and  Roman  political  organism,  the  Latm  group 
of  Fiume  survived  owing  to  the  indomitable  racial  spirit  of  the  pop- 
ulation, persistinjg  on  one  side  secular  Slav  infiltration  and  the  con- 
stant pressure  oi  the  Hapsburg  Empire.  And  on  the  threshold  of 
the  world  war  even  the  manipulated  last  imperial  statistics  acknowl- 
edge 66  per  cent  Italian  population  as  against  22  per  cent  Slavonic 
and  13  per  cent  Himgarian,  mcluding  employees,  garrisons,  and  even 
transients.  The  last  census,  taken  by  the  National  Council  of  Fiume 
after  the  war,  resulted  in  28,911  Italians,  9,092  Croats,  1,674  Slovenes, 
161  Serbs,  4,431  Hungarians,  1,616  Germans,  and  379  mixed  nation- 
alities. 

Economic  reasons, — Import  and  export  statistic  figures  prove  that 
the  port  of  Fiume  was  not  needed  either  by  Croatia  or  other  Slavs, 
that  it  was  not  the  result  of  the  economic  interest  of  Croatia  or  any 
other  Slav  group,  but  of  the  whole  interland,  especially  of  Hungry 
proper.  All  the  commerce  affluing  to  Jugo-Slavia  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  found  its  way  to  Jugo-Slavia  through  central  lines  of  ^ 
affluence  that  are  all  under  the  parallel  of  Fiume,  the  45J°.  And 
even  if  as  the  tentative  Kingdom  of  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovenes  should 
be  granted  by  the  peace  conference  then  the  ports  of  trade  affluence 
are  all  connected  by  good  railroad  commumcations  with  Serenico, 
Spalato,  Metovic,  Bagusa,  and  Cattaro,  ports  of  great  capacity. 
And  while  Hungary  would  have  the  greatest  interest  in  the  port  of 
Fiume  she  does  not  aspire  to  it  under  any  form,  preferring,  notori- 
ously, to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians. 

The  total  imports  and  exports  of  Fiume,  closing  1915  Austrian 
statistics,  is  divided  as  follows : 

Seven  per  cent  for  Croatia,  13  per  cent  for  Croatia,  Dalmatia. 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina  together,  the  87  per  cent  of  these  four  Prov-  1 

inces  import  and  export  passing  through  the  Dalmatian  ports  already 
quoted. 
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Political  reasons. — The  political  importance  of  Fiume  as  i&-  a 
strategic  Roman  apex  in  defense  of  Italy  is  to-day,  as  in  Roman 
times,  paramount  between  democratic  Italy  and  peoples  entitled  to 
freedom  but  grown  under  the  iron  rule  of  military  autocracy  for 
several  centuries  and  brought  abruptly  and  without  their  assistance 
by  Italian  valor  to  independence  in  direct  contact  with  democracy, 
the  evolutive  democracy  of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  of  Garibaldi 
and  Mazzini.  It  being  common  history  that  all  the  representatives 
of  Croatians  and  Slovenes,  the  Reichstag  of  Vienna,  and  the  Par- 
liament of  Budapest,  or  in  the  Diet  of  Zagabria,  loudly,  unequivo- 
cally, and  up  to  the  last  day  of  the  empire  for  which  the  Slavs  fought 
to  the  last  ditch  of  their  masters,  the  Kiver  Piave,  against  their  own 
redemptors,  have  sided  for  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  And  when 
freed  by  the  Italian  victory,  excited  by  those  same  representatives, 
at  once  they  were  guided  by  them  to  seize  the  Austrian  fleet  with 
a  view  to  continue  to  dominate  their  liberators  in  the  Adriatic,  from 
the  high  Dalmatian  coast  against  the  indefensible  eastern  coast  of 
the  peninsula  between  Venice  and  Brindisi.  When  President  Wilson 
and  the  American  delegation  went  first  to  Europe,  the  Hun,  Aus- 
trian, and  Slav  propaganda,  supplied  by  franks,  pounds,  and  dollars 
for  years  was  intense  in  the  United  States,  and  that  of  Italy  was 
nil.  Their  conception  of  the  problem  of  the  Adriatic  between 
Italians  and  Slavs,  with  due  respect  to  their  knowledge  in  geography, 
ethnography,  and  history  of  Europe,  eventually  overshadowed  any 
other  appreciation.  Not  only  of  Flume's  seli-determination  and 
Dalmatia\  Italian  origin,  but  the  natural  and  national  rights  of 
Italy,  the  faithful  democratic  ally,  the  historical  democratic  nation 
who  single-handed,  at  a  still,  dark  hour  for  the  alliance,  destroyed 
after  a  century  of  martyrdom  and  valor  one  of  the  two  central  mili- 
taristic powers  of  Europe  in  open  battle  51  Italian  divisions,  2  Eng- 
lish, 1  French,  Czecho-Slovak,  and  the  352d  American  Regiment 
against  73  divisions.  Or  at  tnat  date  38,000,000  Italians  pitched 
against  53,000,000  Germans,  Hungarians,  Slavs,  and  Turks.  And 
no  revolution,  no  insurrection,  happened  during  the  war  and  before 
in  the  Austria-Hungarian  Empire  for  freedom.  And  except  from 
Bohemian-Moravia,  no  Slav  soldiers  or  citizens  deserted  to  the  alli- 
ance on  the  western  and  Italian  fronts. 

Now,  as  to  the  relations  between  Italians  and  Jugo-Slavs,  about 
50,000,000  and  12,000,000,  respectively,  these  are  not  dependent  from 
propaganda  or  monopolistic  influences  in  the  Adriatic  mterland,  not 
on  theories  but  on  conditions.  The  interdependence  of  States  is  most 
desirable  and  possible  between  the  compact  democratic  nation  of 
Italy  and  the  still  inorganic  master  inhabiting  said  interland,  inter- 
dependency  being  a  true  and  permanent  basis  for  a  league  of  nations, 
as  was  asserted  by  an  Italian  historian  a  century  ago,  Melchiorre 
Gioja;  provided,  however,  said  he,  Italy  is  in  the  possession  of  all  of 
her  mountain  boundaries. 

Honorable  Senators,  I  declare  I  have  not  great  faith  in  the  future 
decisions  concerning  the  Adriatic  by  the  peace  conference  sitting  at 
Paris,  and  I  shall  close  the  defense  of  Fiume  and  Dalmatia,  pinning 
my  faith  on  the  political  wisdom,  spirit  of  justice,  and  authority  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  redress  a  denial  of 
justice,  that  of  Fiume,  only  second  to  Shantung. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  S.  A.  OOTILLO,  STATE  SBHATOB,  NEW  TfOtK, 

H.  Y. 

Mr.  CoTiLLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  here  representing  practically 
1,000,000  Italian- Americans  in  the  State  of  New  York :  I  represent 
here  the  Italian  press  of  New  York;  I  represent  here  the  Loyal 
Labor  Legion  of  New  York,  consisting  of  over  20,000  members;  I 
represent  here  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy,  which  is  an  order 
throughout  the  country  having  a  membership  in  the  State  of  New 
York  of  over  50,000;  f  also  represent  the  Independent  Order  of  the 
Sons  of  Italy;  and  I  represent  various  other  organizations  which 
have  forwarded  to  me  resolutions  adopted  at  their  c^onventions.  I 
represent,  also,  that  famous  Italian  review,  II  Carroccio,  which  has 
been  very  active  during  the  war  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of 
civilization. 

I  tried  to  treat  this  question,  judging  from  what  I  saw  here  at 
the  hearing  yesterday  and  from  an  American  point  of  view,  I  tried 
to  be  practical  and  present  to  the  committee  some  evidence  that  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  members  who 
have  been  experts  on  this  question  are  not  able  to  speak  because 
they  are  citizens  of  a  foreign  country;  and  if  there  are  any  points 
that  any  members  of  the  committee  desire  to  be  enlightened  on,  or  if 
there  are  any  matters  that  the  committee  has  not  received  informa- 
tion in  regard  to,  we  will  be  able,  through  those  men,  to  throw  some 
light  on  those  questions.  I  want  to  say  also  that  we  are  glad  to  be 
given  this  opportunity  to  present  to  you  Italy's  just  claims. 

Those  of  us  wlio  were  privileged  to  be  in  Italy  during  the  conflict 
saw  marked  evidences  of  her  great  sacrifices,  the  force  which  she  in- 
stilled in  the  war,  and  the  great  part  which  she  continually  contrib- 
uted. Well  do  I  remember  during  the  time  I  was  in  Italy,  when  I 
toured  from  north  to  south  for  over  four  months,  being  sent  there  by 
the  American  Bureau  of  Public  Information,  and  as  I  went  from  town 
to  town  the  marked  sufferings  of  the  people  and  the  unusual  contribu- 
tion which  was  given  so  freely  by  both  the  civilian  and  the  military 
population. 

Now,  in  reference  to  Fiiune,  permit  me  to  quote  what  an  Italian, 
who  fought  for  20  years  for  the  redemption  of  Fiume,  says: 

Fiunie  is  Italian  by  the  ]>Io(h1  tliat  flows  in  lier  veins,  by  the  words  of  her 
mouth,  and  the  biu-nlng  desire  of  her  heart. 

Fiume  has  always  fought  against  foreign  oppression. 

Austria-Hungary,  with  whom  the  United  States  went  to  war,  is 
composed  of  three  parts — Austria,  Hungary,  and  a  political  and  sepa- 
rate body  of  Fiume.  It  is  undisputed  that  Fiume,  historically  and 
geographically,  was  a  separate  corporate  body,  and  was  even  recog- 
nized by  its  Government,  the  Austrian-Hungarian  Empire,  whidi 
authorized  Fiume  to  declare  her  own  national  government  and  to 
constitute  herself  an  autonomous  body  by  virtue  of  the  Austrian 
Hungarian  Deputy  Ossoinack,  who,  on  October  18,  declared  Flume's 
self-determination,  by  virtue  of  the  proclamation  of  Charles  I  on 
October  18, 1918,  the  same  day.  The  proclamation  issued  by  Charles 
I,  Emperor  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  of  which  this  is  part,  states  as 
follows : 

Austria,  aecordlnp  to  the  wislies  of  its  people,  must  become  a  federal  State, 
in  which  every  race  will  constitute  a  self-state  governing  hody  within  its  terri- 
tory    •     •     ♦. 
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This  new  form  of  Government  proposed  by  Charles  I  guaranteed  each  na- 
tional State  that  composed  the  Elmpire  its  autonomy. 

Permit  me,  at  this  time,  to  show  why  Fimne  is  entitled  to  self- 
determination,  and  why  this  committee  should  adopt  proper  meas- 
ures in  order  to  pay  heed  to  her  request. 

On  January  8,  1918,  the  President  declared  before  Congress  his 
famous  14  points,  thereby  giving  notice  to  the  world  of  -Maerica's 
stand.  In  order  to  comply  with  this  requirement  issued  by  our 
President,  Charles  I,  Emperor  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  issued  the 
proclamation  that  I  have  nereinbef ore  stated. 

Soon  after  the  proclamation  by  Charles  I,  Fiume,  through  its  rep- 
resentative, the  Hon.  Andrea  Ossoinack,  in  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment, declared  Flume's  self-determination. 

If  I  may  be  permitted.'  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  offer  a  correct 
copy  of  the  transcript  or  what  transpired  in  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment on  October  18,  1918,  containing  what  was  said  by  the  deputy 
of  Fiume,  the  Hon.  Andrea  OssoinacK.    He  said,  in  part,  as  follows : 

Austria-Hungary  having  admitted  the  principle  of  self-determination  In  her* 
peace  proposals,  Fiume  as  a  corpus  separatum  claims  that  right  for  itself.  In 
accordance  with  this  right,  It  wishes  to  exercise,  without  any  kind  of  hindrance, 
the  right  of  self-determination  of  the  people.  I  shall  make  before  this  exalted 
House  the  following  clear  and  concise  statement:  Fiume  stands  for  the  right 
of  self-determination  for  her  people. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  insert  that  in  the  record  if  you  want  to. 
Kead  it,  if  you  desire  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CoTiLLD.  It  is  not  very  long.  I  will  read  it.  This  shows  what 
Deputy  Ossoinack  said,  and  I  will  read  this  transcript.    [Beading:] 

STENOGRAPHIC    REPORT   OF   THE   SPEECH    DELIVERED   BY    THE    DEPUTY    OF   FIX' ME,    THE 
HON.  ANDREA  0880I8ACK,  IN  THE  HrNGARIAN  PARLIAMENT  ON  OCTOBER  18,  lOlS. 

Exalted  House,  the  war  has  upset  the  world,  and  It  seems  now  that  peace  will 
upset  It  even  more.  While  within  our  borders  the  Croatlnns  claim  Fiume  for 
themselves,  foreign  dispatches  bring  us  the  news  that  Fiume  will  be  sacrificed 
to  the  Jugo-Slavs.  In  view  of  these  tendencies,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  protest  In 
this  exalted  House  and  before  the  whole  world  against  anybody  who  may  In- 
tend to  hand  Flume  over  to  the  Croats.    [General  applause.] 

Because  Flume  has  not  only  never  been  Croat,  but  has  on  the  contrary  always 
been  Italian  In  the  past  and  must  remain  Italian  in  the  future. 

The  Hon.  Ji^rica  (Slovene)  (addressing  the  deputies  of  the  T^bor  Party). 
Applaud  now. 

The  Hon.  Ossoisack  (continuing).  For  these  rea84)us,  and  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  Flume  for  its  position  in  international  law  ctmstitutes  a  "corpus 
separatum,"  and  because  such  an  arbitrary  decision  of  the  fate  of  Fiume  would 
be  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  right  of  the  peoples  for  self-<letermination 
[signs  of  approval  from  the  left],  I  beg  to  make  the  following  declaration  [from 
the  benches  of  the  Labor  Party :  "  On  whose  behalf?  "] 

The  Hon.  Ossoisack  (continuing).  I  will  tell  you  that  also,  but  It  Is  ridicu- 
lous.   We  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  when  such  questions  can  be  put. 

Referring  to  that  above,  I,  as  the  deputy  of  Flume,  elected  by  a  unanimous 
vote  [addressing  the  Labor  Party,  "  Do  you  understand?  "1,  beg  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing declaraion  [reads] : 

"  Austria-Hungary  having  admitted  the  principle  of  self-determination  in  her 
peace  proposals,  Flume,  as  a  "  corpus  separatum,"  claims  that  right  for  Itself. 
In  accordance  with  this  right  It  wishes  to  exercise,  without  any  kind  of  hin- 
drance, the  right  of  self-determination  of  the  people. 

"  I  wish  to  make  before  this  exalted  House  the  following  clear  and  precise 
statement:  Flume  stands  for  the  right  of  self-determination  of  the  people." 
[Applause  and  signs  of  approval  from  the  left,  protests  from  the  right.  ^ 
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A  few  days  following  Fiume's  declaration  in  the  Hungarian  Par- 
liament and  following  the  proclamation  of  Charles  I  the  several 
nationalities  that  composed  the  Austria-Hungary  Empire  also  made 
a  declaration  of  self-determination,  and  they  were  unmediately  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  as  Jugo-Slavia,  Polish  Republics,  and 
the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia,  but  until  this  day  Fiume  has  yet  to 
be  moWzed  by  America. 

Another  assurance  was  riven  Fiume  when  Bonar  Law,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  October  24, 1918,  promised  to  the  nationalities 
oppressed  by  Austria-Hungary  that  they  would  be  admitted  to  par- 
ticipate directly  in  all  their  deliberations  at  the  peace  conference 
concerning  all  their  varied  interests. 

But  the  people  of  Fiume  did  not  cease  in  their  efforts  to  accomplish 
their  will,  and  on  October  30,  four  days  before  the  armistice  was 
signed,  the  people  of  Fiume  gathered  and  adopted  the  following 
resolutions: 

The  Italian  National  Council  of  Flume,  assembled  to-day  in  full  session,  de- 
clares that  by  reason  of  that  right  whereby  all  the  nations  have  attained  Inde- 
pendence and  liberty  the  city  of  Flume,  which  up  to  now  was  a  "  separate  body  " 
constituting  an  Italian  National  Commune,  also  claims  for  itself  the  right  of  s^f- 
determlnatlon.  Taking  Its  stand  on  this  right  the  national  council  proclaims 
Fiume  united  to  its  motherland,  Italy.  The  Italian  national  council  considers 
as  provisional  the  state  of  things  that  commenced  on  October  20,  1918,  and  it 
places  Its  right  under  the  protection  of  America,  the  mother  of  liberty  and  of 
universal  democracy.  And  it  awaits  the  sanction  of  this  right  at  the  hands  of 
the  peace  congress. 

With  all  the  previous  assurances  given  to  Fiume,  the  National 
Council  of  the  city  of  Fiume  sent  a  delegate  to  the  peace  conference, 
but  was  not  admitted,  which  was  a  clear  violation  of  her  national 
standing,  and  she  was  not  even  placed  on  the  same  equality  as  the 
other  oppressed  delivered  nationalities.  The  peace  conference,  re- 
gardless of  the  effect  of  the  proclamation  of  Charles  I  for  the  right 
of  self-determination,  and  in  violation  of  the  promises  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  refused  recognition  to  Fiume's  re^r^entative,  but  the 
delegate  Deputy  Ossoinack  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  a  private 
conference  with  members  of  the  conference  und  President  Wilson, 
to  explain  and  make  his  claims  for  the  rights  of  the  people  he  rep- 
resented. This  total  disregard  of  Fiume's  rights  did  not  discourage 
the  National  Council  of  the  city  of  Fiume,  and  they  presented  to  the 
peace  conference  briefs  in  support  of  their  claims,  receipts  of  which 
were  acknowledged  by  the  conierence,  under  date  of  March  28,  1919, 
and  the  said  briefs  asked  that  the  decision  by  said  council  on  Oc- 
tober 30,  1918,  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  peace  conference. 

Fiume  again,  by  virtue  of  its  undisputed  right  of  self-government, 
on  Aj)ril  18,  1919^  voted  a  second  time  by  plebiscite  to  be  united  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  all  the  conmiercial  bodies  and  civic  clubs 
were  unanimously  in  support  of  said  decision  to  be  annexed  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  city  of  Fiume  sent  70  or  more  telegrams  to  the  peace  confer- 
ence, asking  unconditional  annexation  to  Italy,  and  the  municipality 
and  national  council  sent  the  following  dispatch,  which  is  signed  by 
President  Grossich : 

The  national  council,  which  on  October  30,  1918,  solemnly  claimed  the  unioa 
of  Flume  to  Italy  and  placed  its  plebiscite  under  the  protection  of  America, 
expects  from  the  conference  the  vindication  of  Its  right,  justice,  and  liberty. 
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that  they  be  made  inviolable  according  to  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  people  of 
E^ume.  In  these  hours,  when  the  fate  of  Flume  is  being  decided,  the  national 
council  appeals  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  conference,  expressing  its  firm 
faith  that  the  plebiscite,  based  upon  the  cardinal  principles  of  President  Wilson, 
will  be  ratified  by  the  conference.  Flume,  which  In  1720,  1779,  in  1867,  and  In 
1918,  decided  Its  own  fate  of  itself,  reaffirms  by  a  plebiscite  vote  its  Indestruct- 
ible right  to  self-determination  and  its  uimlterable  will  to  belong  to  Italy. 

President  Gbossich. 

It  was  not  lon^  after  the  previous  telegram  was  sent  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Fiume  again  made  themselves  heard,  and  on  May  31,  following 
a  conference,  to  internationalize  the  part  of  Fiume,  between  Premier 
Orlando  and  the  representative  of  Fiume,  the  national  council  of 
Fiume,  on  learning  of  the  subject  of  the  conference,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution, as  follows : 

To  a  council  who  refuses  the  right  of  men  we  answer  **  No."  We  are  Italian 
and  not  a  savage  tribe,  and,  above  all,  we  are  men  who  can  not  believe  that 
nations  of  a  Washington,  of  a  Victor  Hugo,  of  a  Gladstone  dare  to  shoot  their 
cannons  against  a  little  indefen.sible  town,  and  we  are  now  and  forever  more 
proud  of  our  liberty  and  our  ItaUanity. 

Thy  sent  this  appeal  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee.  Senator 
Lodge,  and  he  referred  it  to  the  Senate  on  June  6,  1919.  At  the 
same  time  it  told  the  peace  conference  to  not  consider  further  the 
rights  of  the  people  or  Fiume,  as  they  would  be  perfectly  satisfied 
to  entrust  their  fate  and  their  libertv  to  America. 

You  have  before  you  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  covenant  of  the 
league  of  nations  under  discussion,  and  we  think  it  is  just  and 
proper  to  discuss  the  Fiume  question,  because  we  Americans  believe 
that  in  determining  the  disposition  of  Fiume  the  will  of  its  people 
has  been  totally  disregarded,  and  that  peace  in  the  Adriatic  has  also 
been  ignored.  If  peace  does  not  prevail  in  the  Adriatic,  would  not 
America  be,  in  duty  bound,  either  oy  legal  or  by  moral  obligation,  to 
intercede  with  its  soldiers  and  its  wealtn  ? 

By  virtue  of  the  evidence  heretofore  given,  the  American  Govern- 
ment has  all  the  power  to  negotiate  and  must  negotiate  directly  with 
the  national  council  of  the  city  of  Fiume.  If  the  American  nation 
disregards  entirely  the  status  of  Fiume,  a  peculiar  situation  arises, 
namely,  that  America,  being  at  war  with  all  the  Austrian  Empire, 
she  would  be  making  peace  with  Austria,  with  Croatia,  with  Jugo- 
slavia, with  Czechoslovakia  and  would  remain  at  war  with  the  sep- 
arate corpus  free  city  of  Fiume. 

We  can  not  discuss  nor  dispute  Fiume's  right  to  self-determination. 
The  national  council  that  proclaimed  her  self-determination  counts 
on  the  sympathetic  encouragement  of  America  and  its  power  ema- 
nated by  a  plebiscite.  All  the  accusations  that  questioned  or  con- 
tested the  right  of  the  National  Council  of  Fiume  to  govern  them 
have  proven  false,  and  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate these  accusations. 

The  United  States  Senate,  in  considering  the  treaty  of  peace, 
must  consider  the  position  of  Fiume,  and  must  necessarily  request 
that  the  treaties  that  will  be  entered  into  with  the  enemies,  that  all 
these  treaties  must  respect  the  right  of  nationality  and  must  heed 
the  voice  of  the  oppressed  people  of  the  world  who  long  for  liberty 
and  self-determination  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  such  as  is  thi 
case  of  the  free  people  of  Fiume. 
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Fiume  sent,  as  I  have  stated,  to  the  peace  conference  at  Versailles 
her  own  delegates,  who  were  neard  and  made  their  wishes  known, 
consistent  with  the  14  points  laid  down  by  President  Wilson. 

Our  President  has  interested  himself  in  this  question,  and  on 
April  28,  referring  to  the  Fiume  situation  in  Paris  he  said  in  part : 

The  interests  are  not  now  lb  question,  but  the  rights  of  peoples  of  states, 
new  and  old,  of  liberated  peoples,  and  peoples  whose  rulers  have  never  ac- 
counted them  worthy  of  a  right,  above  all  the  right  of  the  world  to  peace  and 
to  such  settlement  of  interest  as  shall  make  peace  secure.  Has  not  Plume 
asked  to  be  annexed  to  her  mother  Italy?  Would  not  peace  be  more  secure 
were  terms  given  to  a  friendly  ally  such  as  Italy  than  to  a  Jugoslav  nation 
that  does  not  exist  and  who  were  our  enemies?    Shall  we  doubt  Italy? 

Permit  me  here  to  quote  what  Senator  Owen  said  on  July  31.  1918^ 
before  the  Senate : 

Shall  we  doubt  Italy?  The  Italian  people  have  shown  themselves  to  l>e 
glorious  in  war  and  magnificent  In  peace.  When  Paris  was  about  to  be  struck 
down  by  the  advancing  field-gray  troops  of  Germany,  coming  like  swarms  of 
locusts  down  upon  the  Marne,  It  was  Italy  that  told  the  French  statesman, 
"  You  need  not  guard  the  borders  between  France  and  Italy.  Italy  will  not 
stand  by  Germany  in  a  war  of  aggression."  Italy  made  a  treaty  with  Germany 
and  Austria,  a  defensive  alliance,  against  aggression  on  Germany  and  Austria, 
but  not  by  Germany  and  Austria  on  undefended  borders  of  others,  or  any 
unprovoked  assault  upon  their  neighbors.  Shall  we  question  Italy  when  the 
Italians  by  tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  died  for  a  common 
cause  with  us? 

If  the  peace  conference  at  Versailles  has  ignored  this  important 
question  of  Fiume,  I  think  it  is  just  and  fair  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  should  pay  heed  to  the  virtues  of  these  oppressed 
people  of  Fiume,  who  long  for  liberty  and  turn  to  our  shores  for  a 
sympathetic  encouragement. 

The  people  of  this  country,  Mr.  Chairman,  can  not  let  go  unnoticed 
the  appeal  of  Fiume  on  October  30,  1918,  by  proclaiming  their  right 
and  long  desire  to  be  annexed  to  Italy,  because  if  we  did  we  would 
betray  our  own  traditions  of  liberty  and  humanity  that  the  American 
Nation  so  well  typifies.  I  could  conclude  here  and  stand  on  Flume's 
inalienable  right,  but  we  may  consider  further  this  question  in  rela- 
tion to  actual  conditions  of  to-day. 

Fiume  enters  in  the  war  program  as  it  does  with  the  Italian  peace 
terms.  Fiume  is  by  population  Italian,  by  language,  geographically 
and  historically,  and  oy  all  that  makes  up  a  nation.  Its  Italian  char- 
acter was  even  recognized  by  the  Austrian-Hungarian  empire.  In 
Fiume,  all  the  mayors,  all  the  deputies,  the  members  of  the  munici-  gj 

pal  council,  members  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  of  the  courts 
have  always  been  Italian.  Therefore,  it  is  self-evident  that  they  can 
think  for  themselves ;  they  can  dispose  of  their  own  fate,  and  who  can 
deny  them  the  right  to  join  their  mother  country? 

Italy  entered  the  war  to  aid  the  cause  of  civilization;  she  pos- 
sessed the  same  ideals  as  our  boys  who  fought  and  shed  their  blood 
at  Belleau  Wood  and  Chateau-Thierry.  Italy  at  the  same  time 
fought  to  safeguard  her  national  existence,  and  the  safety  of  the 
world  depends  upon  the  proper  rectification  of  her  natural  boun- 
daries. The  annexation  of  the  provinces  of  Venetia,  Julia,  Fiume, 
and  part  of  Dalmatia  is  the  completion  of  the  Italian  national  and 
geographical  unit,  that  unit  which  the  Italians  have  been  struggling  ^ 

for  for  long  years  with  perfect  faith  in  the  justice  of  their  cause. 
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The  world  well  knows  Italy's  sacrifices  in  this  war,  and  in  spite  of 
her  severe  handicaps  the  part  which  she  played  for  the  cause  of  civi- 
lization. The  Italians  have  no  imperialistic  aims.  Italy  does  not 
seek  expansion  at  the  expense  of  any  other  nation.  They  ask  only  for 
what  rightfully  belongs  to  them.  Their  traditions  and  their  ideals 
are  incompatible  with  imperialistic  aims.  Neither  did  they  enter  the 
war  for  selfish  motives.  Italy  could  have  received  all  she  wanted 
by  remaining  neutral.  The  voice  of  the  people,  impelled  by  the  spirit 
of  right  and  universal  justice,  demanded  that  she  enter  the  war  upon 
the  side  of  the  Allies,  to  right  the  wrong  perpetrated  upon  civiliza- 
tion by  the  Central  Powers. 

In  1914  she  repudiated  the  triple  alliance  and  declared  her  neu- 
trality, thereby  permitting  France  to  use  the  army  she  h^d  assembled 
on  the  Swiss  frontier  for  other  service. 

Again,  in  1915,  Italy  renounced  her  neutrality  and  cast  her  lot  with 
the  Allies,  thereby  placing  the  central  empires  in  the  precarious 
situation  as  was  stated  by  jLudendorf.  This  action  imquestionably 
made  final  victory  for  the  Allies  possible. 

In  November,  1917,  contrary  to  the  will  of  Gen.  Foch,  and  under 
the  Italian  command,  assuming  the  entire  responsibility,  Italy  alone 
checked  the  invasion  at  the  Piave  and  thereby  saved  Venice,  and  at 
the  same  time  saved  all  of  the  Adriatic  from  Austrian  conquest  and 
saved  Italy  from  total  destruction,  thereby  saving  the  cause  of  the 
Allies. 

I  may  say  here,  in  order  to  give  this  a  personal  coloring,  that  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  in  Paris,  in  May,  1918,  and  had  the  extreme 
honor  to  have  a  conference  with  Gen.  !rershing  in  reference  to  send- 
ing American  troops  into  Italy.  At  that  time  the  condition  of  the  ■ 
French  Army  was  pretty  bad,  and  I  recall  distinctly  the  general  stat- 
ing that  he  could  not  anord  to  give  any  troops  to  uplift  any  morale 
anywhere. 

I  am  talking  now  of  May,  1918.  Italv  at  that  time,  you  will  recall, 
had  not  recovered  after  Caporetto.  After  that  conference  with  Gen. 
Pershing  I  returned  to  Rome,  and  I  assured  Premier  Orlando  that 
America  would  send  some  troops.  We  finally  got  the  Three  hundred 
and  thirty -second  Regiment,  from'  Ohio,  consisting  of  3,600  men. 
Their  chief  purpose  in  going  to  Italy  was  to  uplift  the  Italian  morale, 
and  they  accomplished  it  very  well,  and  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
Italy  has  ^Iways  loved  America.  As  I  say,  in  May,  1918,  there  ex- 
isted a  serious  crisis. 

In  May,  1918,  there  existed  a  serious  crisis.  The  morale  of  the 
allied  nations  had  been  shaken  under  the  awful  blows  of  the  German 
machine.  Courageous  France  was  making  its  last  stand,  her  man- 
hood was  all  but  spent.  England's  man  power  was  down  to  its  low- 
est ebb,  and  the  morale  of  her  people  was  tottering.  In  addition  to 
the  formidable  attacks  by  its  mighty  army,  Germany  was  making 
use  of  its  long-ran^e  guns  and  aerial  attacks  to  weaken  the  resistance 
of  the  French  civilian  population.  Italy  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  awful  catastrophe  sustained  at  Caperetto,  and  could  not  ap- 
parently resist  another  major  attack,  and  her  people  were  becoming 
more  and  more  susceptible  to  defeatist  propaganda. 

Two  events,  which  to  my  mind  haa  a  greater  bearing  upon  the 
successful  outcome  of  the  war  than  any  other  happening,  and  which 
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marked  the  turning  point  for  the  fortunes  of  the  AUies,  were  namely^ 
the  victorious  stand  of  the  Italian  army  on  the  Piave,  when  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  ^ns  and  material,  possessing  inferior  posi- 
tions protected  by  hastily-constructed  fortifications,  it  repulsed  the 
Austnans,  and  the  victory  of  the  American  Marines  at  Chateaa- 
Thierry  and  Belleau  Wood. 

Italy  since  tlie  beginning  of  the  war  enrolled  5,000,000  men:  of 
these,  losses  in  dead  were  500,000  on  the.  battle  fields,  300,000  died  of 
disease,  and  600,000  permanently  disabled. 

There  may  be  some  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  figures  here,  and  I 
am  informed  that  the  latest  figures  are  now  out,  but  the  inaccuracy, 
if  any,  in  the  figures  is  very  slight. 

Italy  was  the  only  warring  nation  who  called  to  her  colors  all  her 
available  manhood. 

Italy  was  the  only  warring  nation,  not  excluding  Germany,  that 
had  her  19-year-old  youths  under  arms  for  one  year. 

Italy  was  the  only  warring  nation  that  had  her  18-year-old  youths 
on  the  firing  line  since  May,  1918,  before  the  Piave. 

Italy  was  the  only  warring  nation  that  called  out  her  17-year-old 
youths. 

Italy,  at  the  time  she  entered  the  war,  was  a  nation  of  37,000,000, 
against  Austria's  54,000,000.  Austria  had  20  more  divisions  than 
Italy,  and  be  it  remembered  that  Austria's  division  is  a  larger  one 
than  an  Italian  division. 

Austria  had  3,000  more  artillery  pieces  than  Italy.  She  had  not 
only  a  superiority  in  numbers,  but  her  artillery  is  considered  tech- 
nically superior. 

Austria  had  the  vast  advantage  of  position. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  support  that  Italy  received 
from  the  Allies,  but  I  am  frank  to  say  that  in  so  far  as  the  military 
assistance  given  to  her  is  concerned  she  practically  shifted  for  her- 
self, with  the  exception  of  three  British  divisions,  two  French  divi- 
sions, and  one  Umted  States  regiment  consisting  of  3,600  men.  On 
the  other  hand,  Italy  maintained  in  France  a  whole  army  corps, 
which  was  greater  by  far  than  the  combined  aUied  divisions  fighting 
on  the  Italian  front.  This  army  (x)rps  comprised  the  picked  troops 
of  the  Italian  army,  and  gave  unexcelled  proof  of  their  valor  at  the 
battle  of  Rheims. 

Grentlemen,  in  spite  of  the  appalling  handicaps  under  which  the 
Italian  army  was  operating  and  with  insufficient  reserves,  51  Italian  * 

divisions,  three  British  divisions,  two  French  divisions,  and  one 
regiment  of  Americans  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  October,  1918, 
were  ordered  by  Gen.  Diaz  to  begin  a  major  offensive  extending  from 
Brenta  to  the  sea.  This  final  blow  resulted  in  the  complete  rout  of 
the  formidable  Austrian  army,  causing  the  surrender  of  500,000  men 
and  the  capture  of  unlimited  quantities  of  booty.  Thus  was  Austria 
definitely  rendered  helpless,  and  thus  was  final  victory  assured  to 
the  fighting  armies  of  the  Allies.  For  the  victory  of  the  Italian 
army  most  assuredly  brought  victory  to  the  Allies,  Without  the 
surrender  of  Austria,  it  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  whether  Germany 
would  have  sought  peace  as  soon  as  she  did. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  deny  Italy  the  right  to  defend  the  rights  of  her         \ 
confines,  or  to  accuse  her  of  lieing  imperialistic  because  she  defends 
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the  rights  of  her  oppressed  sons,  means  to  deny  her  the  immense 
sacrifices  she  has  made  and  the  blood  she  has  shea  on  the  battle  field 
in  the  cause  of  humanity.  If  you  deny  Fiume  to  the  Italians  and 
cede  it  to  Croatia,  according  to  President  Wilson,  it  wiU  mean  con- 
tinuous disturbances  and  you  will  never  have  peace  in  the  Adriatic. 
The  rancor  and  the  bitter  feeling  of  animosity  between  the  two 
nations,  Croatia  wid  Italy,  that  only  yesterday  were  ferocious  ene- 
mies on  the  battle  field,  can  never  be  blotted  out  and  you  would  have 
a  constant  inborn  rivalry,  possibly  instigated  by  other  interests, 
commercial  and  otherwise,  that  would  constantly  menace  the  devel- 
opment of  Italy  and  all  the  world. 

Under  the  advantages  of  Italian  civilization  the  local  government 
of  Fiume  can  guarantee  the  widest  liberties  to  the  Jugo-Slavs ;  in- 
stead the  Jugo-Slav  government,  which  is  still  an  untaiown  entity 
and  composed  of  many  conflicting  factions,  is  preparing  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  Austrian-Hungarian  coalition,  which  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  arms  of  libertrjr,  and  facilitate  also  the  renewing  of  Teutonic 
influences  in  the  Baltans  or  to  favor  the  Bolshevic  Slav  wave  that 
precipitates  toward  the  Adriatic.  Therefore  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  Jugo-Slav  to  assume  to  protect  the  Italians. 

The  treaty  of  London  does  not  affect  the  status  of  the  free  city  of 
Fiume.  If  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  intends  to  deny  the 
validity  of  the  treaty  of  London  then  it  is  self-evident  that  Fiume 
remains  always  the  arbiter  to  decide  her  own  destinies.  And  it 
becomes  even  more  evident  that  the  American  people  must  recognize 
the  sanctity  of  the  right  of  a  population  that  wants  no  more  masters 
or  oppressors. 

If  we  should  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  the  validity  of  the 
treaty  of  London,  said  treaty  would  concern  Italy,  because  the 
pact  of  London,  said  treaty  would  concern  Italy,  because  the  pact 
of  London  is  only  a  contract  or  a  memorandum  with  which  the 
Government  of  Rome,  before  plunging  into  war,  insured  itself  against 
the  selfish  program  of  the  entente  conceived  against  Italy,  the  XTnited 
States  and  the  neutral  nations  by  England,  France,  Russia,  and 
Japan.  The  treaty  constitutes,  instead  oi  an  act  of  Italian  imperial- 
ism, as  people  have  been  led  to  believe,  a  defense  of  Italy's  national 
rights  endangered  by  the  entente  in  the  event  that  a  victory  could  be 
achieved  without  Italy's  help. 

Everything  that  the  treaty  of  London  grants  to  Italy  is  consistent 
with  the  whole  program  of  the  unity  of  the  Italian  nation,  because 
she  must  live  and  prosper  in  peace  m  order  to  protect  all  her  sons 
within  her  own  national  frontiers,  such  as  the  Alps  and  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  Should  this  security  be  denied  to  Italy  in  the  Julian  Alps  and 
the  Adriatic  Sea  in  Dalmatia,  the  enemy  will  always  have  an  open 
way  to  invade  the  peninsula.  This  would  mean  the  dissolution  of 
the  national  unity  which  had  been  obtained  by  bloody  sacrifices,  with 
the  affirmation  oi  democratic  plebiscites,  and  by  means  of  a  struggle 
which  marks,  in  the  history  of  liberty,  the  first  triumph  of  national 
rights  in  Europe. 

In  homage  to  this  fundamental  principle  of  national  unity  and  her 
independence,  Italy  opposed  in  1913  the  Austrian  plan  of  aggression 
against  Serbia.  In  order  to  protect  Serbia's  national  integrity  Italy 
refused  to  take  up  arms  together  with  Austria.    It  was  for  the  na- 
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tional  cause  of  Belgium  and  Serbia  that  Italy  went  to  war  in  1915, 
and  it  was  in  order  to  favor  Serbia  that  Italy  renounced  in  the 
treaty  of  London  a  portion  of  Dalmatia  and  guaranteed  to  the 
Serbian  people  not  oniy  one  but  several  outlets  to  the  sea.  Italy  did 
not  demand  for  her  military  defense  the  whole  of  Dalmatia,  but  one- 
sixth  of  Dalmatia.  It  is  true  that  in  the  treaty  of  London  Fiume  was 
attributed  to  Croatia,  but  that  was  a  concession  to  Russia,  forced  by 
circumstances.  Russia  obligated  herself  to  sustain  against  Austria 
the  complete  cause  of  Italy,  and  this  obli^tion  was  not  fulfilled  when 
Russia  deserted  the  common  battlefield.  Ilussia,  in  protecting  Serbia, 
was  following  her  own  interest  to  accomplish  tiie  Pan-Slavic  pro- 

fram  and  to  maintain  a  steady  menace  against  Italy ;  this  explains 
er  successful  insistence  in  also  obtaining  Kagusa  and  Cattaro,  which 
are  nothing  but  military  stations. 

In  1917  tne  whole  weight  of  die  powerful  Austro-Hungarian  army 
was  thrown  against  Italy,  causing  enemy  invasion  and  brutal  devasta- 
tion of  Italian  territory.  It  is  clear  that,  having  Russia  fail  to  fulfill 
her  obligation  and  having  eliminated  herself  from  the  Peace  Con- 
ference Italy  is  no  longer  bound  to  fulfill  her  own  obligation  toward 
the  people  with  which  Russia  had  unified  her  program.  So  much 
so,  because  this  part  of  the  treaty  encroaches  upon  me  right  of  self- 
determination  of  the  people  of  Fiume. 

When  Italy  ceded  Fiume  to  Croatia  she  did  not  intend  to  give 
that  city  to  a  coalition  of  Austrian  nationalities  which,  under  the 
form  or  Jugo-Slavia  resurrect  in  front  of  her  the  old  enemy.  It  is 
these  same  Jugo-Slavs  who  had  fought  up  to  the  last  moment — the 
2d  of  November,  1918— when  Field  Marshal  Boroevic,  Austrian  gen- 
eral, received  orders  from  the  National  Council  of  Zagabria,  capital 
of  Crotia,  and  plotted  with  the  imperial  and  royal  authorities  of 
Vienna  to  rob  the  Allies  of  the  Austrian  fleet  at  Pola  on  October  81, 
which  was  assigned  by  the  t^rms  of  the  armistice  to  the  Allies. 

In  other  woras,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  people  did  not  cease  when  the 
armistice  "was  signed,  but  afterwards,  wnen  certain  of  the  ships  were 
allotted  to  the  Allies,  they  immediately  conspired  again  to  go  into 
tibe  harbor  of  Pola  ana  take  those  ships.  These  are  the  men  who  pre- 
sent themselves  before  your  committee  to-day  and  say,  ^'  We  want  a 
Jugo-Slav  nation." 

The  Croatia  to  which  the  treaty  of  London  refers  would  have  been 
that  autonomous  portion  of  territory  which  under  tiiat  naiue  would 
have  survived  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  against  which  Italy 
was  fighting  in  order  to  deliver  its  oppressed  nationalities.  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  this  new  Croatia  which  would  have  possessed 
Fiume  should  have  been  a  nation  friendly  to  Italy,  and  cooperate  witii 
Italy  to  maintain  peace  and  cordial  relations  in  the  Adriatic.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  Italy  would  be  willing,  in  1915,  to  substitute  to  an 
enemy  nation  another  enemy  nation.  And  it  is  illogical  that  one 
should  ask  of  her  to-day  to  give  Fiume  to  a  new  enemy  after  she  had 
delivered  her  from  a  previous  enemy.  It  is  perfectly  useless  to  dem- 
onstrate that  Croatia  to-day  is  bitterly  unfriendly  toward  Italy.  The 
present  outbreaks  prove  that  nothing  has  changea  in  the  nature  of  the 
people  who  made  such  a  large  use  of  Hunnish  spike  clubs.  This  justi- 
nes  Italy's  apprehensions  and  her  necessity  of  guaranteeing  herself 
against  future  menace  to  herself  and  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
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Italy,  with  her  perfect  and  liberal  order  of  Government,  is  in  her- 
self a  guaranty  of  peace  in  the  Adriatic  and  of  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion for  all  peoples.  Through  the  influence  of  her  type  of  civilization 
and  with  the  added  authority  she  receives  from  the  cooperation  of 
America,  she  can  be  a  real  instrumentality  in  the  settlement  of  Bal- 
kan aflfairs.  The  United  States  will  have  in  Italy  the  guardian  of 
their  commerce  in  the  Adriatic. 

The  question  of  Fiume  must  not  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Italy.  The  Italian  people 
through  the  trials  of  the  present  day  have  never  ceased  to  harbor  and 
manifest  fraternal  feelings  toward  the  American  people.  Italy  is  the 
only  liberal  country  of  Europe  which  is  free  to  enter  into  spiritual  and 
commercial  alliance,  if  not  political,  with  the  United  'States. 

Italy  is  a  country  of  great  resources  which  has  revealed  to  possess  a 
great  people,  great  energy,  and  great  ideals.  She  is  tired  of  depend- 
ing politically  and  economically  upon  Germany,  and  is  unwilling  to 
depend  upon  England  or  France.  The  actual  spirit  of  Italy  refuses 
to  participate  in  any  combination  of  balance  of  power.  English 
dominance  forbids  Italy  to  reach  her  development  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  in  the  world. 

A  cordial  understanding  between  the  United  States  and  Italy 
means  a  reduction  of  English  power  in  Europe.  For  this  reason, 
at  the  peace  conference,  the  British  created  dimculties  for  the  clear 
understanding  of  the  respective  ideals  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy. 

The  United  States  have  interest  to  maintain  peace  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  to  guarantee  to  European  peoples  that  liberty  which  is 
the  fruit  of  a  war  which  has  been  so  costly  in  money  and  American 
blood.  The  only  nation  that  can  guarantee  this  is  Italy.  Italy  can 
not  be  betrayed  by  the  United  States.  One  can  not  ask  Italy  to 
renounce  the  Italianity  of  her  children.  It  has  been  said  that  Italy 
must  relinquish  all  her  rights  to  Fiume  if  she  expects  to  obtain  coal 
from  us.  It  would  be  cruel  and  unjust  to  offer  to  her,  in  exchange 
for  this  betrayal,  food  and  coal. 

If  Italy  needs  food  and  coal,  it  is  because  she  has  given  whatever 
she  had  tor  the  common  cause  of  her  Allies  and  associates.  What 
better  treatment  has  been  accorded  to  the  Germans,  Austrians, 
Croatians,  and  Hungarians  than  the  treatment  they  have  received 
at  our  hands  by  furnishing  them  with  food  and  coal. 

And  may  I  add  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience, that  as  I  say  I  was  in  Italy  at  the  time  when  the  morale 
of  the  Allies  was  in  "a  critical  condition,  and  Italy  was  clambring 
for  support,  and  for  a  reserve,  and  for  coal.  The  assistance  that 
did  come  was  not  very  strong^  in  comparison  with  what  the  other 
nations  got,  but  nevertheless  Italy  has  always  had  and  now  has  a 
deep  f eenng  of  regard  for  America  and  appreciates  her  assistance. 

After  four  years  of  suffering,  of  destruction,  of  hardships,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  world  have  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  international  jus- 
tice. That  justice  which  is  a  by-word  to-day  will  give  way  to  justice 
to  aU.  Italy's  claims  will  be  granted  to  her,  not  because  of  her  sacri- 
fices in  this  war,  but  because  truth  and  justice  demand  the  security 
of  her  confines  and  the  safety  of  her  race  and  civilization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  permitted  to  offer  for  the  record  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  was  adopted  in  the  State  both 
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by  the  assembly  and  the  senate,  April  7,  1919,  signed  by  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  governor;  Thomas  M.  Hugo,  secretai^  of  state;  Harry  C. 
Walker,  president  of  the  senate ;  and  Thaddeus  D.  Sweet,  speaker  of 
the  assembly. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  that  will  be  printed. 

(The  resolution  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in  full, 
as  follows:) 

Albany,  March  i7,  1919. 
State  of  New  York,  in  Senate. 
By  Mr.  Cotlllo : 

Whereas  President  Woocirovv  Wilson  has  returned  to  attend  the  peace  confer- 
ence for  the  purpose  of  drafting  terms  of  peace  affecting  the  settlement  of 
various  questions  arising  out  of  the  World  War ;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  expressed  a  desire  to  be  the  spoke«nan  of  the 
whole  American  people  at  the  peace  conference ;  and 

Whereas  Italy  has  fought  with  heroism  and  great  sacrifice  since  Its  entrance 
into  war,  and  has  done  its  share  in  bringing  about  the  great  victory  of  the 
Allies;   and 

Whereas  Italy  Is  making  claims  at  the  peace  conference  f6r  restoration  of 
certain  lands  and  territory  formerly  belonging  to  it,  and  for  land  and  terri- 
tory necessary  for  its  economic  needs,  and  for  Its  national  security  and 
preservation ;   and 

Whereas  over  1,000,000  American  citizens  of  Italian  birth  or  extraction  In 
the  State  of  New  York  feel  that  In  Justice  to  Italy  for  her  numerous  sacrifices 
in  the  Great  War,  and  by  virtue  of  the  will  expressed  by  the  people  who 
inhabit  said  territories,  the  Provinces  of  Venezla,  Julia,  Flume,  and  E>al- 

matia  should  be  united  to  Italy :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Assembly  concur- 
ring, the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  the  peace  confer- 
ence be  requested  to  exercise  their  influence  to  bring  about  just  ccmslderation  of 
the  claims  of  the  Italian  €k>vernment  for  the  restoration  of  its  lands  and  terri- 
tories In  order  that  Italy  may  be  secured  from  future  aggression,  and  have  a 
safe  place  on  the  Adriatic  to  prevent  future  hostilities,  and  have  her  national 
security  and  preservation ;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  properly  attested  with  the  great  seal 
of  this  State,  and  signed  by  the  president  of  the  senate,  the  speaker  of  the 
assembly,  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  at  the  peace  conference. 

By  order  of  the  senate. 


In  assembly,  April  7,  1919 : 
CJoncurred  In  without  amendment. 
By  order  of  the  assembly. 


Ernest  A,  Fay,  Clerk. 


Fred  W.  Hammond,  Cleric 

Alfred  E.  Smith, 

Oovemor. 
Thomas  M.  Hugo, 

Secret  art/  of  State. 
Harry  C.  Walker, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Thaddeus  D.  Sweet, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 


Mr.  CoTiLLO.  May  I  also  offer  for  the  record  a  pamphlet  which  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Italo- American  Irredentist  Association,  which 
has  in  concise  form  the  arguments  on  this  question,  and  this  I  should 
like  to  have  a  part  of  the  record. 
The  Chairman.  That  will  be  put  in  also.  - 

(The  pamphlet  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  fol-         ^ 
lows:) 
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Italy's  National  Aspibations  and  Deeds — ^An  Appeal  to  the  Akeeican 

People. 

america  and  italy. 

With  America  in  the  peace  conference,  many  questions  arose  which  have  never 
before  been  debated,  and  regarding  which  a  great  deal  of  Inaccurate  information 
has  been  disseminated  here. 

The  question  of  Fiume  is  one  of  these.  It  is  not  merely  an  Italian  question 
or  a  Jugo-Slav  question.  If  the  people  of  Fiume  are  not  given  their  right  of 
self-determination,  as  promised  by  President  Wilson  in  his  "  fo.urteen  points," 
how  can  the  league  of  nations  be  expected  to  function?  Geography,  history, 
ethnography  are  in  perfect  accord  with  President  Wilson's  point. 

It  is  with  a  view  of  giving  the  American  public  accurate  data,  not  only  re- 
garding the  rights  of  Fiume  to  self-determination,  but  also  Italy's  part  in  the 
world  war,  that  this  booklet  has  been  compiled  and  purposely  made  as  brief  as 
possible,  so  that  the  reader  may  at  a  glance  realize  that  Italy  asks  solely  what 
is  hers  by  geographic,  national  right  and  by  reason  of  her  sacrifices  in  the  cause 
of  humanity. 

Alessandro  Oldrini, 
Chairman  Federation  I talo- American  Irredentist  Associations, 

S.  A.  Cotillo, 
Chairman  New  York  State  Senate. 
Luioi  Cbiscuolo, 
Ex-Chairman  First  Italian  DiiHsicn  Liberty  Loan  Committee,  New  York. 

Alessandro  Sapelli. 
Former  Governor  of  Italian  Somaliland,  East  Africa. 

Mario  Schiesari, 
Secretary  General,  Federation  Itato-Amsrican  Irredentist  Associations. 

WILSON'S  1CSS8AQB. 
iUBLj  23,  1918.) 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  have  looked  with  profound  interest  and 
sympathy  upon  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  Italian  people,  are  deeply  and 
sincerely  interested  in  the  present  and  future  security  of  Italy,  and  are  glad  to 
flind  themselves  associated  with  a  people  to  whom  they  are  bound  by  so  many 
personal  and  intimate  ties  in  a  struggle  whose  object  is  liberation,  freedom,  the 
rights  of  men  and  nations  to  live  their  own  lives  and  determine  their  own  for- 
tunes, the  rights  of  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong,  and  the  maintenance  of 
Justice  by  the  irresistible  force  of  free  nations  linked  together  in  the  defense 
of  mankind.  *  *  *  America  salutes  the  gallant  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  bids 
her  godspeed." 

Woodrow  Wilson. 

nuME — its  historical  status. 

If  the  city  of  Fiume  has  assumed  world's  importance  it  is  because  of  its  irre- 
sistable  Italianlty,  the  denial  of  which  would  be  a  denial  of  Justice. 

Most  people  try  to  identify  Fiume  with  Tarsatica,  rebuilt  after  Its  destruction, 
clear  traces  of  which  were  found  in  the  Roman  foundations  on  which  the 
raedlaval  city  was  built. 

The  ancient  Roman  **  Oppldum,"  for  such  Tarsatica  had  been,  reappears  in 
the  Middle  Ages  under  the  name  of  "  San  Vlto  al  Flume,"  known  later  as  Flume. 

Flume,  from  Its  foundation  a  free  municipality,  was  for  some  time  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Franks;  then  It  became  successively  a  fief  of  the  Bishop  of 
Pedena,  of  the  Bishop  of  Pola,  of  the  Lords  of  Walsee,  and  finally  of  the 
Hapsburgs.  For  30  years  only,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Flume  was  held  in 
pledge  by  the  Croatian  family  of  the  Franglpanl  (the  Frankopan).  In  1752 
Flume  was  made  part  of  the  government  of  Trieste,  a  union  that  was  but 
natural. 

All  documents  relative  to  the  city  of  Flume  bear  witness  to  its  uninter- 
ruptedly Italian  character,  which  victoriously  survived  the  Slav  invasion  from 
the  Danublan  region  in  the  seventh  century. 

In  1776  Maria  Theresa,  then  paramount  ruler  over  Hungary  and  Croatia, 
Incorporated  Flume,  not  to  Croatia,  as  some  student  of  history  has  erroneously 
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stated,  but  to  Hungary,  through  Croatia,  then  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary. Later  on,  as  a  result  of  the  protests  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fixime,  a  Royal 
decree  of  April,  1779,  proclaimed  Fiume  to  be  a  "  separate  body  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,"  and  the  formula  adopted  by  Bfarla  Theresa 
could  not  have  been  clearer  or  more  effective  in  declaring  Fiume  to  be  a  quite 
distinct  body,  directly  connected  with  the  Royal  Crown  of  Hungary,  and  having 
no  connection  whatever  with  Croatia. 

During  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1848  ,when  the  Magyars  were  enter- 
taining aspirations  to  national  freedom,  Fiume  was  taken  from  Hungary  by  the 
Croatlans  of  the  Bana  Jelacco,  who,  as  always,  had  remained  faithful  to  the 
Hapsburgs  .and  held  on  to  it  for  19  years  without  success  in  spite  of  their 
strenuous  endeavors  to  undermine  its  Italian  character,  until  1867,  in  the 
dualistic  settlement  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  it  was  restored  to  Hungary. 

In  1868  deputations  from  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  Croatia  and  BHume  met 
at  Budapest  and  decided  that  the  free  city  of  Fiume  and  its  territory  should 
remain,  in  accordance  with  the  charter  of  1779,  provisionally  annexed  to  Hun- 
gary, as  a  separate  body. 

The  collapse  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  at  Vittorlo  Veneto  has 
afforded  Fiume  the  best  opportunity  to  avail  herself  of  her  right  to  Join  Italy, 
her  mother  country,  which  right  has  never  ceased  to  exist  Basing  her  claiin 
to  independence  on  this  right,  as  well  as  President  Wilson's  principle  of  self- 
determination,  on  October  30,  1918.  the  national  council  of  the  free  town  of 
Fiume  and  territory  solemnly  resolved:  "The  Italian  National  Council  of 
Fiume,  assembled  to-day  in  full  session,  declares  that  by  reason  of  that  right 
whereby  all  nations  have  attained  independence  and  libertj*,  the  city  of  Flume, 
which  up  to  now  was  a  separate  body,  constituting  an  Italian  national  munici- 
pality, also  claims  for  itself  the  right  of  self-determination.  Taking  its  stand 
on  this  right,  the  national  council  proclaims  Flume  united  to  Its  motherland, 
Italy.  The  Italian  national  council  considers  as  provisional  the  state  of  things 
that  commenced  on  October  29. 1918,  and  It  places  its  right  under  the  protection 
of  America,  the  mother  of  liberty  and  of  universal  democracy,  awaiting  the 
sanction  of  this  right  at  the  hands  of  the  peace  congress." 

Such  was  the  constitutional  situation  of  Flume  until  April  29,  1919. 

Minister  Antonio  Scialoja.  whose  works  are  well  known  as  masterpieces,  has 
written  thus  of  the  Flume  resolution :  "As  a  professor  of  law,  even  laying  aside 
all  sentiments  as  an  Italian,  I  state  that  this  resolution  is  Indestructible, 
unless  It  be  destroyed  by  violence.  Who  could  prevent  the  free  Italian  com- 
munity of  Flume  from  making  use  of  Its  right?  The  autonomy  of  Flume,  by 
the  collapse  of  the  Hungarian  Crown,  has  become  Ipso  Jure  politically  Inde- 
pendent, so  that  by  Its  decision  the  national  council  gave  expression  to  a  free 
will,  sovereign  and  productive  of  a  sole  Jurldiclal  right  Through  Its  repre- 
sentatives the  republic  of  Flume  wished  to  be  Joined  to  the  motherland.  In  a 
sphere  of  greater  liberty.  Whosoever  would  deny  the  Jurldiclal  value  of  this 
solemn  act  would  contradict  the  principles  laid  down  by  President  Wilson  and 
the  law  of  public  right  accepted  by  all  free  peoples." 

The  Italian  character  of  Flume  Is  Irrefutably  proved  besides  by  the  official 
census.  According  to  the  returns  for  1910  the  Italians  In  Flume  numbered 
24,000,  t)lus  6,000  Italian  citizens,  most  of  whom  were  members  of  Italian 
Fiuman  families  who  had  obtained  Italian  citizenship.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  here  is  a  question  of  authentic  Italians,  not  of  Italianized  Slavs,  as  M. 
Protch.  prime  minister  of  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovene  Government  has  said.  It 
Is  impossible  to  see  how  he  could  prove  his  statement.  The  Slavs  (Croats. 
Serbs,  and  some  Slovenes)  were  12,000  and  the  Magyars  5.400.  Therefore  the 
existence  of  a  57  per  cent  majority  on  the  Italian  side  Is  at  any  rate  borne 
out  by  official  statistics.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  Italians  belonging 
to  the  permanent  population  of  Fiume  before  the  war  is  well  proven  by  official 
figures  notoriously  manipulated  against  Italian  interests. 

Moreover,  the  nationality  of  Flume  Is  also  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  all 
mayors  and  deputies  of  the  city  have  always  been  Italian,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  municipal  council.  All  schools  at  Fiume  are  Italian ;  the  num- 
ber of  children  attending  the  Croatian  schools  at  Sussak,  the  neighboring  city, 
is  hardly  1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  school  children  In  Flume. 

The  Jugo-Slav  commerce  passing  through  Flume  is  only  7  per  cent  of  the 
whole  traffic  of  the  port.  Out  of  the  total  Jugo-Slav  Importation  and  exporta- 
tion 13  per  cent  goes  through  Fiume  and  87  per  cent  goes  through  Dalmatian 
ports. 
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The  voices  of  the  dead  Join  the  voices  of  the  living  in  proclaiming  once  more 
the  Itallanism  of  Fiume.  In  fact,  a  census  of  the  sepulchral  epitaphs  t^ken  in 
Flume  dated  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  83  are  written  in 
Latin,  7  in  Italian,  2  in  German,  and  only  1  in  Croatian. 

The  sepulchral  epitaphs  that  were  put  on  the  tombs  of  the  Fiume  cemetery 
during  the  later  century  are  2,853,  of  which  2,301  are  in  Italian,  343  in  Latili 
and  Grerman,  and  only  206  Croatian. 

Another  merit  of  the  census  is  that  of  having  proven  false  the  puerile 
assertion  of  the  Croats  that  Fiume  had  been  Italianized  recently  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Hungarians.  Statistical  data,  on  the  other  hand,  follow  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  Croatian  epigraphy  while  our  epoch  approadied.  In 
fact,  from  1800  to  1866  there  does  not  exist  even  a  single  inscription  in 
Croatian,  proof  tliat  Croatian  Immigration  into  Fiume  is  of  recent  development, 
and  the  further  one  goes  back  into  the  past  the  more  evident  becomeg  the 
Itallanism  of  Fiume. 

Since  April  29,  1919,  the  constitutional  situation  of  Fiume  has  dianged, 
following  the  telegram  sent  to  President  Wilson  by  the  National  Council  of 
Fiume : 

"  The  population  of  Flume,  assembled  under  the  Italian  flag  in  the  presence 
of  representatives  of  the  glorious  American  Army,  replies  to  your  proclamation 
by  conferring  full  power  over  the  city  upon  the  representatives  of  the  Italian 
Government. 

"  In  the  name  of  our  dead  on  the  Plave  and  on  the  Isonzo,  we  express  to 
you  our  greatest  gratitude  for  provoking,  with  your  attitude,  the  highest  and 
most  solemn  manifestation  in  favor  of  Italian  sentiment  which  this  city  could 
make  before  the  world. 

**  We  inform  you  that  Flume's  union  with  Italy  is  an  accomplished  fact.*' 

Neither  Gen.  Grazioli,  commander  of  the  Allied  troops  and  military  governor 
of  Fiume,  nor  the  Italian  Government  accepted  officially  the  annexation  to 
Italy,  because  Italy  wanted  as  long  as  possible  to  act  In  full  agreement  with 
the  Allies.  For  the  people  of  Fiume  the  annexation  remains  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  will  be  so  the  moment  the  Italian  Parliament  officially  accepts  the 
annexation  of  the  Italian  city  of  Fiume. 

That  the  decision  of  Fiume  is  Irrevocable  and  that  the  people  are  tired  and 
hurt  by  the  Incomprehensible  delays  appears  from  the  following  document 
received  by  the  members  of  the  peace  congress :  May  26.  The  National  Council 
of  Fiume  considers  the  plebiscite  of  October  30  an  Ineffaceable,  juridical,  and 
historical  fact  by  which  from  that  time  the  territory  and  city  of  Fiume  have 
been  virtually  reunited  to  Italy.  The  national  council  declares  that  It  can 
not  permit  that  the  fate  of  Flume  be  deliberated  at  Paris  without  the  consent 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  Fiume,  and  that  It  will  never  consent  that  the  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  Flume  be  attained  through  humiliating  commercial  negotiations. 
Anyone  wishing  to  change  existing  facts  In  Fiume  should  come  and  try  to 
impose  such  a  change  by  force.  Fiume  awaits  with  calm  resolution  violence 
from  any  source,  so  that  exact  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Allies  may 
be  obtained  and  so  that  each  one  may  now  realize  the  responsibility  to  be 
assigned  to  him  in  history. 

"The  people  of  Flume  are  convinced  that  history  written  with  the  best 
Italian  blood  can  not  be  effected  at  Paris." 

The  historical  boundaries  of  the  free  city  of  Flume  and  Its  territory  were 
established  by  imperial  patent.  Issued  by  Ferdinand  I  on  July  20,  1530,  recog- 
nized by  Marie  Theresa  in  1779,  and  finally  by  the  Hungarian  Government 
in  1868. 

DALMATIA — ^ITS   HISTORICAL  STATUS. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europi*  shows  even  a  boy  that  the  great  strategic, 
geographic,  and  ethnic  frontier  that  separates  the  Latin  from  the  Germanic 
world  is,  according  to  nature's  own  aims,  on  the  Rhine  River  and  on  the 
Alps  of  the  Brenner  region.  The  same  glance  shows  also  that  a  powerful 
extension  of  the  same  Alpine  barrier  separates  the  Latin  from  the  Slavic  world 
along  the  crests  of  the  Julian,  Velebit,  and  Dlnaric  Alps  from  the  borders  of 
Carinthia  all  the  way  down  parallel  with  the  Adriatic  shore  to  the  borders 
of  Montenegro. 

West  of  the  Dlnaric  Alps  lie  Istrla,  Dalmatia,  and  the  whole  basis  of  the 
Adriatic,  an  integral  part  of  the  Latin  civilization,  while  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  those  Alps  is  found  the  great  orographic  basin  of  the  Danube  River,  into 
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which  run  all  the  rivers  of  Jugo-Slavia,  like  the  Save,  the  Drave,  and  others, 
and  on  which  is  built  the  future  metropolis  of  the  new  commonwealth,  Belgrade, 
while  none  of  the  Jugo-Slavic  rivers  run  into  the  Adriatic  The  Danube,  that 
incomparable  inland  waterway,  Is  the  orographic,  ethnographic,  and  economic 
outlet  of  Croatia  and  the  other  Jugo-Slav  countries  from  Vienna  to  the  Black 
Sea. 

History, — What  the  German  did  in  Alsace-Lorraine  the  Austrians  did  in 
Gorizla,  Trieste.  Istria,  Flume,  and  especially  in  Dalmatia,  mostly  since  1860, 
in  ah  effort  to  "  Oroatize  "  that  part  of  Italy.    But  history  can  not  be  destroyed. 

Dalmatia.  "  the  Chile  of  the  Adriatic."  and  Its  contiguous  island  were  Roman 
colonies  as  early  as  two  centuries  before  Christ.  Dalmatia  gave  Rome  one  of 
her  greatest  emperors  in  the  person  of  Diocletian,  whose  monumental  palaces, 
completed  in  303,  are  still  pointed  out  with  pride  by  the  natives  of  Spalato  as 
worthy  to  rank  among  the  "  seven  wonders."  just  as  "  most  Italian  Fiume " 
points  to  the  triumphal  arch  of  another  Roman  Emperor,  Claudius  II,  and  to 
her  Venetian  Basilica  of  San  Vito;  as  Sebenico*s  Cathedral,  also  of  Venetian 
origin  and  design.,  is  the  pride  of  all  Dalmatia. 

The  cathedral  of  Santa  Anastasla  in  Zara.  capital  of  the  **  Kingdom  of  Dal- 
matia "  (as  its  official  name  still  Is),  was  founded  In  1202  by  Enrico  Dandolo, 
Doge  of  Venice.  Her  Campanile  di  Santa  Maria  is  a  century  older.  Zara  has 
also  preserved  with  care  her  old  Roman  Tower,  her  Roman  aqueduct,  and  her 
ancient  Loggia  del  Comune,  with  its  34,000  volumes  and  invaluable  Latin  and 
other  manuscripts.  A  mere  nomenclature  of  Dalmatia's  Roman  and  Venetian 
antiquities  and  archeological  remains  j^ould  fill  volumes. 

Many  of  the  greatest  among  Italian  poets  and  authors  were  natives  of 
Dalmatia.  Tonmnaseo  is  one  of  them.  The  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
has  given  to  Rome  Venice  and  Italy  down  to  the  present  day  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  patriots,  soldiers,  and  martyrs.  Oberdan,  of  Trieste,  and  Sauro, 
of  Capo  d*l8tria  (Istria),  are  among  the  latest  and  greatest,  along  with  RiiS- 
mondo  of  Spalato  (Dalmatia),  who  have  honored  and  hallowed  Austria's 
scaffold  by  dying  upon  it  for  Italy's  sake  in  1917.  Several  of  the  political 
refugees  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  have  become  ministers  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy ;  two  of  them.  Gen.  Zupelli,  a  native  of  Capo  d'Istria  (Istria), 
and  Hon.  Barzilai,  a  native  of  Trieste,  were  ministers  during  the  recent  war. 

The  Adriatic  Sea  was  for  upward  of  20  centuries  a  Latin  lake,  the  "Mare 
Nostrum  "  of  Rome,  then  of  Venice,  including  the  whole  eastern  coast.  From 
1805  to  1815  it  was  a  Province  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  After  ±he  fall  of 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815,  handed  over  Venice, 
Istria,  and  Dalmatia  to  Austria.  In  1848  Venice  arose  and  revived  the  ancient 
republic,  and  for  18  months  held  at  bay,  single-handed,  the  forces  of  the  whole 
Austrian  Empire,  and  was  subdued  only  by  starvation  and  cholera,  and  her 
ancient  dominions  were  plunged  Into  deeper  and  more  abject  servitude. 

But  it  was  when  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy  came  Into  existence,  1861,  that 
the  worst  came  for  the  Italian  region  under  Austrian  rule.  The  Austrian 
Government  started  In  earnest  to  kill  off  the  Italian  race  and  do  away  with  the 
Italian  language  In  Trentino,  Gorizia,  Trieste,  Fiume,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia,  and 
to  transform  the  Adriatic  into  a  German  lake.  The  outrageous  conditions 
under  which  unredeemed  Italians  were  kept  led  to  the  war  of  1866  and  freed 
Venice.  The  cities  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  made  great  preparations  to  give 
Italy's  fleet  a  royal  welcome,  but  the  defeat  of  Lissa  by  Tegethoff  prevented  a 
landing.  Austria  then  adopted  such  a  cruel  and  vindictive  policy  against  Dal- 
matia that  it  was  goaded  into  a  revolution  in  1869,  which  gave  the  Austrian 
Government  a  pretext  for  wholesale  executions.  Murderous  Croatlon  bands 
were  let  loose  in  those  countries,  where  they  perpetrated  the  most  unspeakable 
horrors,  second  to  none  that  were  to  be  committed  later  by  kultur  in  Belgium 
or  Serbia.  The  scaffold,  wholesale  slaughters,  and  bani.«»hment  laid  whole 
sections  waste;  some  of  the  victims  made  their  escape  to  Italy,  others  across 
the  Dinaric  Alps,  where  they  met  with  some  humanity  at  the  hands  of  the 
Turkish  authorities. 

But  1878  came  and  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  when  Austria  also  grabbed  those 
former  Turkish  territories,  and  extended  her  rule  over  both  slopes  of  the 
Dinaric  Alps.  From  that  hour,  the  native  Italian  cause  in  Dalmatia  and 
vicinity  seemed  doomed,  unless  a  miracle  of  Providence  should  Intervene.  BlncQ 
1878  Austria  has  been  promoting  a  wholesale  Immigration  of  the  Croatian 
rabble  from  the  former  Turkish  territories,  which  have  now  adopted  the  new 
name  of  "  Jugo-Slavla  "  given  them  by  the  late  Crowg  Prince  of  Austria,  Frans 
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Ferdinand,  a  few  years  before  the  recent  war.  Famished  hordes  recently  re- 
leased from  Mohammedan  control  crossed  the  Dinarlc  Alps,  pounced  upon  de- 
fenseless Dalmatia  and  its  old  and  marvelous  dvilization,  its  opulent  cities, 
and  under  government  protection  endeavored  to  swamp  the  native  element. 

They  were  given  the  franchise  the  day  they  landed  there,  and  so  manipulated 
and  debauched  the  political  life  there  that  up  to  the  day  of  the  recent  armistice 
political  and  municipal  election  in  Dalmatia  was  a  farce;  qnd  the  native 
Italian  interests  and  cause  were  looked  upon  as  henceforth  and  forever  a  for- 
lorn hope. 

The  first  sledge-hammer  blow  was  dealt  at  the  native  Italian  schools,  that 
had  existed  there  from  time  immemorial.  They  and  the  native  teachers  were 
systematically  and  inexorably  choked  and  stifled  out  of  existence,  and  sub- 
stituted by  Croatian  schools  and  teachers.  The  latter  were  Ignorant,  uncul- 
tured, and  brutal.  Italian  was  forbidden.  Italian  children  were  compelled  to 
attend  Croatian  schools  and  cruelly  discrimlnate<l  against.  The  intruding 
teachers  had  full  swing  as  to  corporal  punishment  The  Press  was  gradually 
suppressed  by  the  political  machine,  under  sinister  plausibilities  and  monu- 
mental lies.  "  Obdurate  "  native  editors  and  publishers  were  blacklisted  and 
eventually  sentenced  to  ruinous  fines,  long  terms  in  Jail,  and  banished  on  the 
most  preposterous  pretexts.  And  an  artificial  Slav  (Croatian)  press  was  set 
up,  sustained  by  the  Government  under  thin  disguise.  The  honorable  and 
highly  respected  native  Italian  judiciary  was  also  uprooted  and  disqualified 
by  the  same  means.  The  judges  were  "  retired  "  one  by  one.  or  "  deposed  "  on 
bogus  complaints  or  formal,  trumped-up  charges,  while  a  set  of  arrogant, 
Oorrupt,  and  unscrupulous  Croatian  magistrates  were  installed  on  the  Dal- 
matian bench.  To  them,  ever  since,  no  Italian  need  apply,  justice  and  fairness 
being  out  of  the  question  for  the  "  rebels,"  whose  life  in  Dalmatia  was  made 
a  curse  and  a  burden. 

The  most  shameful  pressure  was  exercised  throughout  Dalmatia  and  other 
unredeemed  Italian  lands  to  weed  out  all  the  clergy  of  Italian  blood  or  sym- 
pathies The  rural  districts  and  country  parishes  suffered  most  In  this  re- 
spect. Filthy  ignoramuses,  with  no  other  qualifications  except  their  Croatian 
origin  and  •*  loyalty  "  to  the  political  machine,  were  forced  upon  exclusively 
Italian  parishes,  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Croatia  and  Agram,  confess  in  the 
name  of  Vienna,  and  slander  and  insult  everything  Italian.  No  absolution  for 
the  **  impenitent"  The  national  clergy  had  to  give  in,  become  the  tool  of  the 
political  machine  or  leave  the  land.  The  slogan  Imposed  upon  the  populace 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional  was :  "  We  are  no  longer  Italians !" 

The  Plebiscite:  "All  hall  self-determination,  as  President  Wilson  proclaimed 
it,"  said  a  great  writer  recently,  "  but  it  must  be  somewhat  qualified  or  It  can  be 
used  as  a  pretext  for  criminal  injustice ! "  Clemenceau  says  the  thug  brought 
to  justice  has  no  right*  to  self-determination  to  escape  his  fate. 

Suppose  Bernstorff*s  underhand  propaganda  had  succeeded  in  Including  a  solid 
million  of  the  Germanic  population  of  rural  Pennsylvania  to  demand  annexation 
to  Germany,  would  the  President  and  America  have  bowed  to  it  with  a  **  God 
bless  you"?  Would  a  plebiscite  In  Alsace-Lorraine,  under  conditions  created 
there  by  48  years  of  German  tyranny  and  the  franchise  granted  to  half  a 
million  Immigrated  Germans,  have  meant  a  real  self-determination  for  those 
Provinces?  France  was  too  wise  to  hear  of  such  a  course.  Let  the  highway 
robber  disgorge  first,  then  we  may  talk  it  over. 

The  case  of  Dalmatia  Is  Identical  with  Alsace-Lorraine's,  only  aggravated 
by  a  longer  foreign  tyranny  and  worse  conditions  created  by  It  under  Austro- 
Croatlan  methods.  A  **  plebiscite "  In  Dalmatia  would  be  an  outrage  on  the 
native  population,  upon  common  sense,  truth,  and  humanity.  The  Croatians 
there  are  as  much  foreigners  as  the  700,000  Italians  and  the  500,000  Germans 
in  New  York.  When  all  shall  have  been  told  and  Italy  shall  have  annexed 
all  the  lands  of  hitherto  "unredeemed  Italy,"  Including  all  Dalmatia,  Italy 
will  have  reaped  less  advantages  proportionately  and  absolutely  than  any  of 
the  other  nations  concerned.  Take  it  In  square  miles  or  in  the  number  of 
people  added  to  the  kingdom,  and  you  will  find  that  Roumanla  will  have  more 
than  doubled  her  territory  and  population.  Serbia  will  have  the  treble  or 
quadruple  of  both.  With  the  most  disinterested  disposition,  France  will  gather 
In  her  rightful  heritage  up  to  the  Rhine.  Even  beaten  Germany  will  be  dan- 
gerously the  gainer  If  allowed.  In  the  name  of  self-determination,  to  swallow  up 
the  Teutonic  parts  of  Austria. 

But  Italy  never  meant  to  and  did  not  go  beyond  her  natural  geographic  and 
strategic  frontier  of  the  Alps,  either  on  the  north  toward  Germany  or  eastward 
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toward  Jugo-Slavla.  But  that  frontier  on  the  crest  of  the  Jultan  Alps,  the 
Velehit  and  Dlnaric  Alps,  she  must  have  and  hold  at  all  hazards  and  forever, 
or  die.  She  will  not  "  make  "  the  Adriatic  Into  an  Italian  sea,  as  German  propa- 
ganda gold  has  led  some  unwary  press  agents  to  declare.  But  she  will  doubtless 
restore  and  preserve  what  has  been  for  20  centuries  the  "  Italian  lake  "  of  the 
Adriatic,  thou^  some  would  fain  make  it  into  a  Croatian  pond  and  Balkanlze 
nil  its  shores. 

Not  that  Italy  should  not  come  to  an  amicable  understanding  with  the  new 
neighboring  State  across  the  Julian  and  Dlnaric  Alps  and  grant  Croatia  and 
Jugo-Slavla  commercial  and  economic  facilities  in  some  ports  of  southern 
Dalmatia,  like  Cataro,  Ragusa,  Gravosa  or  others.  But  if  she  should  renounce 
or  abandon  her  political  rights  on  any  of  the  cities  and  ports  of  Dalmatia,  It 
would  be  tantamount  to  allowing  the  pan-Slavic  camel  to  stick  his  nose  into  the 
Latin  tent,  and  she  would  ere  long  have  to  fight  another  and  wore  life  and  death 
war. 

In  this  question  all  the  Latin  powers  and  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  allies  that 
have  saved  the  world  for  freedom  and  democracy  have  a  vital  interest. 

For  Italy  to  surrender  to  the  Jugo-Slavs  what  she  rescued  from  Austria  at 
such  a  staggering  cost  in  blood  and  treasure  would  be  the  height  of  self- 
stultification  and  madness.  She  has  suffered  long  enough  from  the  mongrel 
frontiers  Imposed  upon  her  by  cruel  neighbors,  north  and  east.  Long  enough 
has  she  supplied  distant  cities  and  States  with  "windows"  on  her  Inner  sea, 
and  tolerated  intruders  In  all  those  Roman- Venetian  seaports  of  her  eastern 
Adriatic  coast 

To  have  soundly  thrashed  Austria  and  liberated  Dalmatia  simply  to  sur- 
render it  to  the  Jugo-Slavs  of  Croatia  because  they  became  a  "  republic '"^ 
would  be  tantamount  to  having  licked  Germany  and  liberated  Alsace  simply  to 
surrender  it  to  the  Junkers  of  Prussia  because  they  became  a  "  r^ubllc "  at 
the  last  gasp  of  the  empire. 

Don't  the  big  men  at  Rome  and  Paris  see  it?  Are  not  the  native  rights  of 
Dalmatia  as  good  as  those  of  our  friends  in  Alsace,  or  those  of  the  Poles  in 
Posnanla?  Would  the  Peace  Conference  decree  that  the  sporadic  colonies  of 
Croatians  in  Dalmatia  and  of  German  In  Posnanla  and  Alsace,  have  canceled 
the  rights  of  the  natives  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  lands  of  their  fathers? 
The  Croats  in  Dalmatia,  like  the  Germans  in  Alsace  and  Posnanla,  are  just  as 
truly  Immigrants  in  a  foreign  country  as  the  millions  of  aliens  that  have 
landed  on  the  shores  of  America  within  the  past  30  or  40  years.  Indeed, 
they  are  as  foreign  as  the  German  hordes  that  have  invaded  and  occupied 
Belgium  and  northern  France  during  the  past  four  years. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  said  that  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  a 
**  Congress  of  bosses "  concerned  with  their  own  Interests,  not  those  of  the- 
people.  The  partition  of  Italy  at  Vienna  was  as  cruel  a^  that  of  Poland,  It 
took  Italy  a  century  of  effort  and  tens  of  thousands  of  martyrs  to  rise  again 
and  complete  her  unity,  which  would  not  be  complete  If  Dalmatia  were  to  be 
excluded  forever.  Irredentism  would  lead  to  another  war  ere  long,  for  the 
liberation  of  Dalmatia. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Peace  Congress  will  remember  the  word  of  one  of 
the  geratest  British  statesmen :  "  Let  us  be  Just  to  all,  but  first  to  our  allies, 
who  shed  their  blood  alongside  of  us !  " 

"  If  the  Congress  of  Versailles  does  not  undo  the  crimes  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  against  Dalmatia,  it  will  have  added  another  crime  to  history.'* 

ITALY'S  PART  IN   THE  WORLD  W.\R-^A  CHRONOLOGICAL  RECORD. 

1914.  When  Italy  emerged  from  her  victorious  war  against  Turkey  she  was 
unprepared  for  a  new  conflict,  having  almost  entirely  consumed  her  war  supply 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  her  treasure. 

Not  being  bound  to  follow  the  Central  Empires  in  a  war  of  aggression  Italy 
renounced  at  once  (August,  1914)  her  alliance  with  Austria  and  Germany  and 
proclaimed  an  armed  neutrality,  to  side  thus  ostensibly  with  the  Allies,  In  pro- 
tecting the  eastern  and  Mediterranean  frontles  of  France. 

Italy's  decision  was  considered  by  the  Germans  as  a  "casus  belli"  for  the 
day  of  their  victory,  which  they  then  regarded  as  impending,  and  was  acclaimed 
by  the  Allies  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  since  Prance  could  withdraw  600,000 
soldiers  from  the  Italian  frontier,  enabling  Joffre  to  win  the  battle  of  the  Marne. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  the  Germans  opened  diplomatic  negotiations  with  a 
view  to  Induce  Italy  to  join  them,  promising  through  Prince  Von  Buelow  terri- 
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MloSl^'"^'^****"^  ^  ^**"'  ^  ■'*'  unredeemed  provinces  and  In  the  Allies' 

Althon^  Italy  realized  what  efforts  she  must  make  to  become  eauinnwi  fnr 

war  she  hastened  the  gathering  of  a  powerful  amy  equlpp«l  for 

1»15.  In  March,  while  the  Austrian  army  was  victorious  over  the  Russians 

l^-?^"*^'''i.**'''  ^^^  *^«  P«*=t  »'  London  with  PranceTngland.  and  Sia 
and  declared  war  against  the  Central  Empires,  sending  to  the  Isonzo  her  flr«t 

S^  toKr**  '^"^^^  '^  '"°*  "'^'*  ""^"  '""^  that^'of  the  PrXh  and  S 

™^f»  *,J^1h-.'^«  *""1*  ^"s,comP«Ued  to  preclpltiously  withdraw  large  contin- 
gents from  the  Russian  and  French  fronts  to  prevent  an  Italian  advance:  and 
****f.u""°2"5  pressure  against  the  Russian  and  French  armies  ended. 

Although  deprived  of  coal  and  other  raw  material  Italy,  having  at  her  dls- 
^JSL"^  '?IP  ^"PP^y  ®'  soldiers,  did  not  hesitate  as  eariy  as  October  to  send 
^Sri^^%*^bKr'^y"°'^  ^'^  -•*»'««•  ^  ^™*^  «•«  re?^'t*ofTh'e 

While  the  itaUan  fleet  sheltered  at  that  time  more  than  100,000  Serbian 
soldiers  and  20,000  horses,  providing  them  with  food  and  clothes  and  transport- 
ing them  far  away  from  the  Une  of  Are  for  reorganization. 

The  ItaUan  railroads,  in  spite  of  their  physical  condition  and  lack  of  coal 
for  the  movement  of  troops  and  munitions  for  the  Italian  army,  were  neverthe- 
less able  to  provide  also  transportation  to  British  and  French  divisions  destined 
to  Saloniki,  contributing  thereby  to  the  safety  of  this  expedition,  as  the  Medi- 
terranean was  infested  with  enemy  submarines. 

1916.  The  war  proceeding  with  perilous  uncertainty  at  the  French-English 
front  Italy  launched  her  decisive  attacks  on  the  Isonzo  and  the  Carso.  Aus- 
tria and  Germany  were  obliged  to  recall  a  part  of  their  troops  from  tlie  line 
of  the  Somme,  to  which  also  Italy  sent  to  that  line  a  reinforcement  of  250,000 
men.  These  Italian  soldiers  remained  in  France  until  the  end  of  the  war  along 
with  other  250,000  Italian  workmen  who,  behind  the  lines  or  in  French  fac- 
tories, released  large  numbers  of  French  soldiers  for  action  at  tlie  front.  By 
this  means  the  victory  of  the  Somme  was  hastened. 

But  as  in  the  meantime  Russia  and  Roumania  had  fallen,  the  Central  Powers 
repeated  a  greater  attack  on  Italy  in  order  to  defeat  her  and  thus  be  able  to 
attack  France  from  the  south,  as  they  expected  to  do  if  Italy  had  not  sided  with 
the  Allies. 

1917.  The  best  troops  of  Austria,  Germany,  and  Turkey  being  hurled  against 
the  Italian  front.  Italy,  fatigued  by  the  long  struggle,  already  impoverished 
with  respect  to  food,  coal,  and  munitions,  asked  the  Allies  for  reinforcements 
of  men  and  material;  but  in  vain. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Italian  mission  came  to  the  United 
States  such  statesmen  as  Nitti  and  Marconi  kept  urging  America  to  send  coal, 
steel,  wheat,  and  munitions  to  Italy  in  order  to  prevent  a  dlsaser.  Neither  of 
their  appeals  was  heeded. 

And  while  Italy  resisted  the  Invasion  of  the  Austrians  on  the  plains  of 
Vicenza,  she  could  not  resist  the  subtle  and  efficacious  Austro-German  propa- 
ganda which  caused  Caporetto,  where  some  Italian  troops,  hungry  and  be- 
trayed,  opened  a  path  to  the  enemy  to  the  Piave,  capturing  an  enormous 
amount  of  artillery,  food,  and  munitions. 

Then  only  the  Allies  realized  too  late  the  menace  which  was  upon  them  and 
hurried  to  Italy  two  English  and  one  French  divisions,  which  however  were  not 
placed  by  the  Italian  supreme  command  on  the  firing  line  but  in  the  trenches 
behind  the  Mincio;  that  is  to  say,  100  kilometers  from  tlie  battle  front. 

It  was  then  that  Italy  gave  an  astonished  world  tlie  full  measure  of  her  power. 
Realizing  that  her. cities  were  in  danger,  just  as  France  realized  before  the 
Mame,  awakened  from  the  stupor  caused  by  the  unexi)ected  disaster,  she  re 
organized  her  armies  and  sent  to  the  firing  line  even  boys  from  schools.  With 
bared  breasts,  only  armed  with  cold  steel,  the  Italian  Army  alone  arrested 
Austro-Turco-German  armies,  once  again  saving  at  the  Piave  the  destinies  of 
civilization. 

At  last,  realizing  that  Italy's  financial  conditions  were  most  perilous,  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  gave  Italy  a  credit  of  $235,000,000  follow- 
ing the  appeals  made  by  the  American  friends  of  Italy  and  by  the  chairmen 
of  the  Italian  divisions  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

1918.  In  the  spring  of  1918  German  pressure  against  the  Allies  was  so  great 
that  they  were  hurled  back  at  Bapaume  and  Cluny.    And  while  the  morale  of 
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the  allied  armies  was  extremely  low,  Italy  won  the  battle  of  the  Plave,  glTing 
time  to  the  American  Array  to  organize  itself  in  France,  there  to  arrest  the 
enemy  at  Chateau-Thierry. 

In  Macedonia  the  left  wing  of  the  allied  army  was  held  by  the  Italiana  They 
did  not  give  way  an  inch,  thus  permitting  the  advance  of  the  Serbo-French 
contingents. 

Italy,  supplied  at  last  with  coal  and  Iron,  utilized  the  services  of  women  and 
children  in  factories  to  provide  munitions.  She  could  hardly  restrain  her 
troops  to  make  a  new  and  desperate  attack  against  the  enemy.  In  vain  the 
generalissimo  of  the  Allies  attempted  to  discourage  an  Italian  offense.  Gen. 
Dia7.  assumed  for  Italy  the  entire  responsibility  of  his  action  before  his  country 
and  the  adverse  advice  of  the  Allies,  and  on  the  24th  of  October  attacked  fear- 
lessly and  vigorously  on  the  entire  front. 

For  seven  days  the  battle  raged  from  the  lagoon  of  Venice  to  the  Alps,  the 
n:ost  grandiose  and  bloody  battle  that  the  world  has  ever  recorded,  and  at 
Vlttorio  Veneto  the  Austrian  armies,  utterly  defeated,  left  behind  500,000 
prisoners,  7,000  cannon,  50,000  horses,  and  cattle.  Austria  was  obliged  to  ask 
for  an  armistice,  offered  unconditional  surrender. 

As  a  direct  consequence  of  Italy's  victorj'  the  southern  boundaries  of  Ger- 
many remained  unprotected,  and  therefore,  as  Italy  could  now  open  up  the  road 
to  Vienna  and  attack  the  Germans  from  the  rear,  the  German  armies  retired 
toward  its  permanent  fortifications  on  the  Rhine.  Von  Hlndenburg  and  Luden- 
dorff,  realizing  that  at  Vittorio  Veneto  they  had  lost  the  entire  Austrian  Army, 
Che  last  hope  of  victory,  accepted  the  conditional  armistice  on  the  basis  of  the 
principles  announced  by  President  Wilson. 

HOW  ITALY  KEPT  HEB  WORD. 

Mobilized  and  equipped  over  5,000,000  fighting  men. 

When  Russia  crumbled,  Italy  struck  Austria  so  hard  that  Germany  was 
forced  to  send  help,  so  relieving  her  hard-pressed  allies  on  the  western  front. 

Italy  sent  250,000  soldiers  to  France,  where  they  fought  for  over  two  years-r 
until  the  armistice. 

Italy  sent  250,000  soldiers  to  Albania  against  the  Invasion  of  the  Austrlans. 

Italy  sent  60,000  soldiers  to  the  support  of  the  allied  armies  in  Macedonia 
when  the  Bulgars  and  Turks  were  crushed. 

Italy  sent  40,000  soldiers  to  the  support  of  Gen.  Allenby  and  his  British  forces 
in  the  Palestine  campaign. 

Italy  sent  250,000  construction  men  to  B^nce,  where  they  labored  behind 
the  lines  for  two  years  till  victory  was  assured. 

Italy  rescued  over  100,000  Serbian  soldiers  and  Serbian  civilians  from  the 
Austrian  drive,  took  them  to  Italy  In  her  own  ships,  and  fed  and  clothed  them 
from  her  own  meager  stores. 

In  October,  1918,  In  the  greatest  military  victory  In  all  history,  Italy  crushed 
Austro-Hungary,  Germany's  principal  ally,  and  forced  her  unconditional  sur- 
render of  over  1,000,000  fighting  men,  6,000  cannon,  and  enormous  military  sup- 
plies, determining  Germany*s  collapse  on  the  western  front  Italy  was  opposed 
by  over  100  divisions  of  Austrlans,  Germans,  and  Turks  and  was  aided  by  two 
divisions  of  English,  one  of  Franch,  one  of  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  the  Three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-second  Regiment  of  Americans. 

Italy's  total  loss  In  the  Great  War,  by  the  official  figures,  were  almost  as 
many  soldiers,  man  for  man,  as  the  British,  and  compared  to  population  she 
lost  as  great  a  percentage  as  France  and  twelve  times  as  many  as  Great 
Britain  and  America  combined. 

Italy's  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  on  the  Italian  and  Albanian  fronts 
were  1,600,000,  and  of  the  wounded  more  than  500,000  were  totally  disabled. 
The  official  figures  of  allied  losses  follow : 


France  and  colonlf  s 

England  and  colonies 

irnited  States  and  colonies. 
rialy  and  colonies 


Population. 


87,000,000 
430,000,000 
105,000,000 

3S, 000, 000 


Dead. 


l,0n,300 

658,704 

58,478 

500,000 


Per  cent. 


L2 
.16 
.05 

L4 
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Italy  lost  on  the  French  front  2,391  dead  and  6,886  wounded. 

Italy  lost  in  men  of  her  navy,  killed,  3,169,  and  309  totally  disabled. 

Italy  lost  61  ships  in  her  naval  operations,  i.  e.,  5  battleshli)s,  6  auxiliary 
battleships,  6  torpedo  boats,  8  submarines,  8  destroyers,  8  cruisers,  4  mine 
drags,  and  other  miscellaneous  ships. 

Italy  suffered  a  loss  of  over  half  of  her  merchant  marine.  The  advance  of 
Italy  in  trade  with  the  world  In  Imports  and  exports  had  so  Increased  up  to 
the  time  of  the  war  that  her  merchant  marine  could  carry  less  than  half  of  any 
other  allies.    The  official  figures  foUow: 


Total  ton- 
nage mer- 
chant ships. 


England I      18,356,000 

France I       2,300,000 

Italy ,       1,630,000 


Lost.      !  Per  cent 


7,825,508 
908,068 
880,000 


42.  «3 
30.44 
57.52 


Now,  when  one  is  asked  to  consider  the  pleas  of  the  so-called  Jugo- Slavs, 
remember  Italy  was  a  staunch  ally  of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States ; 
remember  what  she  did  in  the  war,  and  do  not  forget  that  the  Jugo-Slavs  have 
been  the  staunchest  fighting  mercenaries  of  the  Austro-Hungary  autocracy  up  to 
the  very  hour  of  the  armistice,  and  that  they  have  been  fighting  Italy  ever 
since  I 

ITALY'S  FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 

The  Italian  press  commented  last  spring  very  favorably  upon  the  proposal  of 
the  London  Economist  that  Italy's  debt  of  about  £800,000,000  to  England  be 
wiped  from -the  slate  with  one  stroke  of  the  sponge.  Aside  from  this,  Italy  owes 
the  United  States  $1,500,000,000.  The  argument  advanced  by  the  Economist  was 
that  Italy  had  suffered  so  much  during  the  war  and  deserved  a  recompense  of 
the  sort.  In  other  words,  something  more  than  mere  praise  for  her  part  in  the 
struggle. 

Senator  Ferraris,  editor  of  the  Nueva  Antologia,  discussing  the  Italian  State 
finances,  said  that  at  the  beginning  of  1919  the  cost  of  the  war  to  Italy  was 
figured  at  70,000,000.000  lire,  or  $13,000,000,000  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange, 
equivalent  to  $833  per  capita.  This  compares  with  an  exi)enditure  by  the 
United  States  of  $21,500,000,000,  or  $215  per  capita.  In  those  figures  no  account 
has  been  taken  of  the  property  losses  in  the  invasion  of  the  Venetian  Province 
in  1917  for  which  Italy  should  be  reimbursed. 

In  October,  1918,  the  Italian  State  debt  was  49,000.000,000  lire,  including  over 
15,000,000,000  lire  owed  abroad.  As  the  prewar  debt  amounted  to  18,000,000,000 
it  is  estimated  that  the  postwar  debt  may  rise  to  over  70,000,000,000,  Including 
debt  contracted  for  new  public  works.  Before  the  war  the  expenses  of  the 
State  were  about  2,500,000,000,  while  now,  on  account  of  increased  salaries  and 
increased  cost  of  material  and  supplies,  the  expense  remounts  to  7,000,000,000, 
including,  of  course,  interest  on  the  debt,  pensions,  etc.,  not  to  speak  of  the 
loss  on  lire  exchange,  reaching  at  present  80  per  cent. 

Before  the  war  Italy's  revenues  were  about  2,500,000,000  a  year,  which  were 
consumed  by  the  expenses  aforesaid.  It  Is  figured  that  the  new  taxes  are  pro- 
viding 2,500,000,000,  so  that  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  2,000,000,000  unless  other- 
wise provided  for  by  reduction  of  pensions  and  administrative  economies.  How- 
ever, it  seems  as  though  the  deficit  should  be  in  some  manner  covered  by  such 
indemnities  as  Italy  will  receive  from  her  enemies  or  by  new  and  intensified 
taxation. 

When  compared  with  the  United  States,  Italy  is  a  poor  country,  yet  its  debt  will 
soon  amount  to  over  50  per  cent  of  the  prewar  national  wealth,  which  was  esti- 
mated at  $30,000,000,000.  The  United  States,  instead,  has  a  war  dent  of  about 
$25,000,000,000,  or  but  10  per  cent  of  the  prewar  national  wealth  of  $250,000,- 
000,000. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Italy,  unfortunately,  did  not  organize  or  finance  a  forceful  propaganda  to 
make  her  sacrifices  known  throughout  the  world,  but,  regardless  of  that  fact, 
it  is  not  disputed  that  Italy  was  faithful  to  her  allies  and  has  always  been 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  civilization. 
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It  is  to  be  further  regretted  that  Italy's  alms  and  ambitions  have  been  char- 
acterized as  imperialistic  and  an  infringment  upon  the  newly  created  Jugo-Slav 
nation. 

Was  it  not  Italy  that  received  the  Jugo-Slav  representations  in  Rome  in  1918? 
Was  it  not  there  that  the  Jugo-Slavic  aspirations  were  first  recognized,  and  was 
it  not  Premier  Orlando  who,  in  speaking  for  the  Italian  nation,  promised  to 
assist  them  in  the  realization  of  their  rightful  claims? 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  Treaty  of  London,  but  it  is  indisputable  that 
Italy  has  an  inalienable  right  to  the  terms  guaranteed  to  her  under  that  treaty. 
Her  national  existence  and  the  safety  of  the  world  depend  upon  the  proper 
rectification  of  her  natural  boundaries.  The  annexation  of  the  Provinces  of 
Venezia,  Julia,  Flume,  and  part  of  Dalmatia  is  the  completion  of  the  Italian 
national  and  geographical  unity,  that  unity  for  which  the  Italians  have  been 
struggling  for  long  years  with  perfect  faith  in  the  justice  of  their  cause. 

After  four  long  years  of  suffering,  of  destruction,  of  hardships  such  as  to  try 
the  faith  of  mankind,  the  people  of  this  world  have  entered  upon  a  new  era 
of  international  justice  and  fair  dealing,  which  will  insure  to  them  and  to  the 
coming  generation  that  peace  and  freedom  of  action  which  are  so  necessary  to 
their  progress  and  liberty. 

The  articles  of  the  league  of  nations  is  proof  of  the  sincere  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  great  statesmen  gathered  in  Paris  to  lay  the  firm  foundations  for 
the  future  peace  and  weU-belng  of  this  universe.  Though  only  a  beginning,  It 
is  a  substantial  step  toward  the  construction  of  that  mighty  barrier  based 
upon  universal  right  and  justice  which  will  arise  to  protect  the  world  against 
future  conflicts.  And,  however  much,  some  of  our  public  men  may  rant  against 
it,  however  much  they  may  find  fault  with  it,  and  seek  to  discredit  it,  and  the 
efforts  of  those  men  out  of  whose  minds  it  was  created,  it  will  stand  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  humanity. 

The  days  of  dark  diplomacy  and  false  dealings  have  passed;  justice  is  the 
by-word  to-day,  and  let  us  say  that  justice  will  be  meted  out  to  all,  and  Italy's 
claims  will  be  granted  to  her  not  because  of  her  secriflces  in  this  war,  but 
because  truth  and  justice  demand  the  security  of  her  confines,  the  safety  of 
her  race  and  of  her  civilization. 

OPINION  OF  PROMINENT  MEN   ON  ITALY. 

President  Wilson  to  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  president  of  the  Italy-America 
Society,  May  24,  1918 : 

"  I  am  sure  that  I  express  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  country  when  I  thus  ex* 
press  my  admiration  for  Italy  and  my  hope  that  Increasingly,  In  the  days  to 
come,  we  may  be  enabled  to  prove  our  friendship  In  every  substantial  way." 

Greorge  Olemenceau,  Premier  of  the  French  Republic,  In  a  letter  to  Ex- 
Premler  Lulgl  Luzzatti,  April,  1919: 

**  You  can  not  doubt,  my  dear  Illustrious  friend,  that  I  am  animated  by  the 
same  sentiment  toward  Italy  as  are  yours  toward  France,  for  I  have  esteemed 
It  an  honor  to  manifest  them  In  darker  days.  At  the  hour  of  signing  peace 
there  can  be  no  question  of  disregarding  our  reciprocal  engagements.  French 
policy  Is  not  a  *  scrap  of  paper.' 

Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State,  May  23,  1918 : 

"  The  people  of  Italy,  as  of  this  country,  must  not  doubt  for  a  mom^t  the  out- 
come. ♦  ♦  ♦  As  sure  as  there  Is  a  just  God  In  heaven,  the  day  will  dawn 
when  victory  will  crown  the  eagles  of  Rome,  as  In  ancient  days,  and,  side  by 
side  with  the  victors  and  sharing  their  glory  will  be  the  eagles  of  America !" 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Ex-Presldent  of  the  United  States,  May  24,  1918 : 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  homage  to  the  high  valor  and  lofty  Idealism 
that  Italy  has  shown  in  this  great  struggle  for  humanity  and  civilization  against 
Germany  and  her  vassal  confederate  states  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey.  I 
most  earnestly  hope  that  Italy  will  be  able  to  round  out  the  great  work  of  Vic- 
tor Emanuel,  Cavour,  Mazzinl,  and  Garibaldi,  and  that  the  Italian-speaking 
provinces  of  Austria  will  take  their  natural  places  in  the  Italian  Kingdom. 
*  *  *  Our  country  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Italy  for  what  she  has 
done,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  we  shall  pay  this  debt  as  generously  as  possible, 
and  in  as  fine  a  spirit  as  Italy  herself  has  shown." 

Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War,  at  the  celebration  of  Italy  Day  In  New 
York,  May  24,  1918 : 
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*'  Upon  this  day  we  c^ebrate  the  fact  that  Italy  has  for  three  years  bravely 
faced  the  sacrifices  which  this  war  entails.  On  behalf  of  the  American  people 
and  the  American  Army,  we  send  you  grateful  messages.** 

Gen.  Ludendorff,  formerly  quartermaster  general  of  the  German  Army,  from 
a  dispatch  from  Paris,  March  12,  1919: 

'*  Ludendorff  stated  that  if  Austria  had  been  able  to  release  even  a  small  num- 
ber of  her  divisions  to  help  Germany  on  the  western  front  the  war  would  have 
been  won  by  the  Central  Elmpires  before  America  could  have  had  time  to  send 
reinforcements  to  the  Allies.  Ludendorff  stated  further  that  the  position  of  the 
Central  Empires  became  precarious  when  Italy  abandoned  her  neutrality  to 
join  the  Allies,  but  it  became  altogether  disastrous  in  June,  1918,  when  Gen. 
Diaz  foiled  the  Austrian  offensive  on  the  Piave,  in  which  the  Austrians  had  em- 
ployed their  best  troops  and  all  their  resources." 

Maj.  Gen.  William  Crozler,  United  States  Army,  June  1, 1918 : 

**  Italy  is  responding  nobly  to  the  needs  of  the  great  cause  she  shares.  The 
Italian  people,  from  my  observation,  are  a  unit  in  their  support  of  the  war  aims 
of  their  nation.  They  are  a  wonderful  people,  both  as  warriors  and  as  crafts- 
men. I  visited  all  their  great  war  plants.  Their  production  of  munitions  is 
awe-inspiring.  In  their  retreat  before  the  Austrians  before  the  opening  of  last 
winter  they  lost  many  big  guns,  weapons  essential  to  defense  and  offense  on  the 
terrain  where  they  were  fighting.  They  have  replaced  all  guns  lost,  and,  better 
than  that,  have  produced  many  more  than  they  have  ever  had  before." 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Ex-Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
president  of  the  Italy- America  Society,  May  24,  1918 : 

**  We  have  appreciated  altogether  too  little  in  our  appraisements  of  the 
achievements  of  this  war  what  Italy  has  accomplished.  •  ♦  ♦  We  have 
given  our  praise  to  France  and  Great  Britain ;  we  must  give  the  just  meed  of 
praise  to  the  extraordinary  accomplishments  of  Italy;  for  following  that  fate- 
ful day  of  which  this  was  the  anniversary  there  was  achievement  after  achieve- 
ment, which  must  forever  hold  high  place  in  the  records  not  only  of  daring  and 
exploits,  but  of  the  most  efficient  organization  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  war.'* 

Prof.  Charles  Upson  Clark,  director  School  of  Classical  Studies,  American 
Academy  in  Rome,  December,  1918: 

"  We  do  not  realize  that  Italy  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  power  controlling  the 
eastern  Adriatic  harbors ;  that  the  Slovenians  and  Croats  have  always  been  un- 
der German-Austrian  control  and  that  the  Germans  will  undoubtedly  bend  ever>' 
effort  to  getting  an  Adriatic  base  of  operations  through  the  north  Jugo-Slavs, 
and  that  Italy's  sacrifices  and  successes  in  our  common  struggle  entitle  her,  as 
In  the  case  of  France,  not  merely  to  our  sympathy  but  to  our  active  aid  In  pro- 
tecting her  against  the  next  outbreak  of  unrepentant  and  rejuvenated  Teuton- 
dom.  We  all  wish  the  new  Jugoslavia  well ;  but  every  student  of  Austria  and 
the  Balkans  feels  that  it  Is  not  wise  to  trust  too  fully  the  Croatians  and  Slo- 
venians, who  were  among  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  Hapsburgs  and  our 
bitterest  enemies  on  the  Italian  front.'* 

Hon.  John  F.  Hylan,  mayor  of  New  York  City,  May  28, 1918 : 

"  Italy's  Invaluable  contribution  of  human  and  material  resources  in  this 
awful  conflict  will  long  be  remembered,  for  she  has  participated  gallantly  in 
three  years  of  the  hardest  fighting.  We  rejoice  in  her  victories  and  will  stand 
by  her  until  complete  victory  crowns  the  efforts  of  the  Allied  armies  with 
speedy  and  triumphant  success." 

William  Dean  Howells,  author: 

"  I  never  knew  an  American  who  did  not  love  Italy  and  was  not  proud  to 
share  citizenship  in  Italy's  ideal  Republic  that  invites  all  children  of  liberty. 
I  lived  in  Venice  during  the  last  four  years  of  Austrian  domination,  and  it  is 
ray  old  age*8  greatest  grief  to  see  the  Austrians  again  near  the  lagoon.  My 
most  fervent  hope  is  that  I  may  live  long  enough  to  see  them  driven  from  Italy 
forever." 

William  ]ftoscoe  Thayer,  author  and  historian: 

"  We  owe  Italy  a  further  great  debt  of  gratitude  because  she  did  not  allow 
herself  to  be  driven  by  popular  clamor  and  reptilian  Intrigues  to  take  part  in 
the  war  prematurely.  Had  she  done  so,  nothing  could  have  prevented  the  Aus- 
trian armies  from  sweeping  into  Venetla  and  Lombardy  and  putting  Italy  out 
of  the  war  before  she  had  really  entered  it.  Such  a  disaster  at  the  outset 
would  have  had  a  most  depressing  effect  on  the  other  allies  and  might  have 
brought  about  an  irrevocable  disaster." 
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Prof.  George  S.  Herron,  publicist,  spealcing  of  Italian  aspirations  at  the 
peace  conference,  June,  1919: 

"Although  I  (lid  not  Iniow  the  President's  mind  about  the  matter,  ♦  ♦  ♦  I 
none  the  less  believe  that  those  upon  whom  he  depended  for  his  information 
have  misinterpreted  the  Italian  problem.  ♦  *  *  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  his  Judgment  of  European  questions  is  always  infallible,  especially 
as  his  judgment  must  depend  in  a  large  degree  upon  the  opinions  of  the 
Incredible  'experts*  who  have  swarmed  Europe  as  a  positive  pest  and  who 
have  no  actual  knowledge  of  these  nationalities,  no  actual  knowledge  of 
human  beings,  no  actual  knowledge  of  modem  economic  and  political  processes." 

THE   AMERICAN   PRESS   ON   ITALY. 

Throughout  the  United  States  hundreds  of  dailies  at  the  epoch  making  of 
Italy's  victory  at  Vlttorio  Veneto,  November,  1918,  when  she  destroyed  the 
Hapsburg  secular  autocratic  empire — 85,000,000  Italians  against  53,000,000 
enemies — German,  Slav,  Turk,  Magyar — chanted  high,  very  high,  the  lauds  of 
the  Italian  army's  and  nation's  might 

"  Italy's  part  in  the  war  was  potential  and  momentous." 
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Some  titles  from  "American  editors'  tribute  to  Italy  "  (New  York,  December, 
1918),  taken  at  random,  well  conveys  national  sense  and  consensus  of  the 
American  press  toward  Italy's  deeds  of  valor  and  sacrifice  in  the  World  War: 
"  Italy  the  immortal "  (The  Journal,  Minneapolis,  Minn.). 

"America  rejoices  with  Italy"  (Hartford  ((jonn.)  Goorant).  \ 

"Heroic  Italy"  (Milwaukee  Journal).  . 

**  What  the  world  owes  to  Italy  "  (New  York  Ev^iing  Mall).  ) 

**  Deserves  praise  without  stint"  (Evening  News,  Rutland,  Vt). 

Paved  way  for  German  surrender"  (Herald,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.). 

Italy's  victory"  (Daily  Eagle,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.). 

The  debt  to  Italy"  (Herald,  Rochester,  N.  Y.). 

Italy's  Astonishing  Achievement"  (The  Globe,  New  York). 

Italy's  splendid  triumph"  (Oregonian,  Portland,  Greg.). 

Honor  to  Italy's  victorious  armies"  (The  Binghamton  Press). 

Naval  heroes"  (Republican,  Providence,  R.  I.).  .j 

The  Alps'  bridge  builders"  (Post-Telegraph,  Gamden,  N.  J.).  ^. 

** Faithful  Italy"  (Boston  Transcript). 

Glorious  Italy"  (Buffalo  Express). 

The  glory  that  is  Italy"  (The  Indianapolis  Star). 

The  new  Italy"  (Times-Tribune,  Bay  City,  Mich.). 
*•  Great «ays  for  Italy"  (New  York  Herald). 
"  Italia !  Italia !  "  (The  Dally  Mining  Gazette,  Houghton,  Mich.) 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  to  be  heard! 

Mr.  Coniujo.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  an  American  citizen 
who  comes  from  Fiume,  a  native  of  Fiume,  Mr.  Ernest  Papich,  of  ^ 

New  York  City. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EBNEST  PAPICH. 

Mr.  Papich.  Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  Senators,  I  am  an 
American  citizen.  I  was  bom  at  Fiume.  My  family  has  belonged 
for  generations  to  the  city  of  Fiume.  I  left  Fiume,  as  many  others 
did,  refusing  to  be  under  Austrian  military  rule,  and  came  to  this 
country  to  become  a  good  and  faithful  citizen. 

I  asked  to  come  before  this  committee  to  assert  and  to  describe 
the  spirit  of  my  native  city. 

My  first  words  were  in  the  Italian  language,  and  through  niy 
diildhood  I  did  not  hear  any  other  language  but  Italian,  which  is 
not  only  spoken  by  the  great  majority  of  our  population  but  vwaer- 
ated  with  pride  as  our  most  sacred  link  with  our  motherland,  Italy. 
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I  will  tell  you  also  that  mv  fellow  citizens  never  thought  of  any 
other  country  but  Italy,  and  that  the  small  minority  of  Slavs  at 
Fiume  were  never  seriously  spoken  of  and  never  were  represented 
in  any.  municipal  activity. 

My  fellow  citizens  are  ready  to  die  and  to  defend  their  world-wide, 
well-known  Italian  sentiment.  At  Fiume  not  only  the  hearts  of  the 
population  but  even  the  stones  are  Italian. 

Buildings,  churches,  and  monuments  were  built  by  Italians  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  Hard  as  these  stones  is  the  will  of  Fiume  to 
defend  and  preserve  the  Italianity  of  their  city. 

My  fellow  countrymen  fought  for  this  sentmient  hundreds  of  bat- 
tles, and  they  hope  now  that  this  one  will  be  their  last  struggle. 

Fiume,  according  to  history  having  always  been  an  independent 
and  free  city,  is  entitled  as  any  other  free  people  to  recognition  and 
respect.  It  is  simply  repugnant  to  me  to  think  that  anybody  else 
shall  contest  Fiume's  own  wishes  after  so  much  suffering  and  the 
many  sacrifices  of  its  people. 

I  was  recently  informed  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  member 
of  tlie  National  Council  of  Fiume,  that  there  is  only  one  watchword  : 
"Italy  or  death  !" 

Honorable  Senators,  since  Fiume  asked,  from  the  very  beginning 
for  the  protection  of  the  American  democracy,  I  myself,  being  proiia 
of  my  American  citizenship,  I  dare  to  affirm  that  we  can  not  fail  it 
in  its  confidence  and  expectation  that  we  must  uphold  Fiume's  in- 
tangible right  to  self-determination  against  everything  and  every- 
bodv. 

llie  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  wishes  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  CoTiLLO.  Yes ;  Mrs.  Curry. 

Senator  Moses.  Senator  Cotillo,  before  going  on  with  another  wit- 
ness, may  I  ask  you  one  question? 

Mr.  CoTiLiiO.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  the  Fiumeans  regard  the  League  of  Nations 
as  a  suitable  instrumentality  through  which  to  attain  their  aspira- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Cotillo.  No,  sir.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  after  they  were 
heard  at  the  conference  between  their  representative,  Premier  Or- 
lando and  President  Wilson,  they  came  back  with  a  strong  resolu- 
tion stating  that  they  simply  rebelled  against  it,  and  that  they 
would  go  to  the  American  shores  for  assistance. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  they  would  not  think  of  turning  to  the 
Leaffue  of  Nations  ? 

Jlr.  Cotillo.  Evidently  not,  from  their  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  the  same  people  who  are  making^  the 
appeals. 

Mr.  Cotillo.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any  question  that  the  Sen- 
ators would  like  to  ask  to  relieve  their  minds,  I  believe  there  are 
men  here  who  are  competent,  far  more  than  myself,  to  answer  ques- 
tions, and  if  there  are  any  other  questions  desired  to  be  asked,  I 
would  like  to  have  them  stated  now,  so  that  if  I  can  not  answer  them 
I  can  obtain  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Cotillo.  I  understand  that  Mrs.  Curry  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this  matter  and  has  requested  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  the  committee. 
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STATEHEHT  OF  MRS.  KABIAN  CITBKT. 

Mrs.  Cubby.  There  is  very  little  that  I  want  to  say.  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  we  have  been  so  universally  accused  of  not  attending 
to  our  own  affairs,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  our  affair  that 
the  people  be  safe  and  contented,  and  that  the  Fiume  question  is  the 
most  vital  part  of  it  at  this  time,  and  I  want,  as  an  American  citizen, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  many  American  citizens  who  have  not  been 
befogged  by  the  Jugo-Slav  propaganda,  to  lodge  a  most  violent  pro- 
test against  Fiume  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  group  of  people  who^ 
for  the  time  being,  are  so  irreconcilable  as  the  Jugo-Slavs  have  been 
up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  lived  in  Fiume,  Mrs.  Curry  ? 

Mrs.  Cubby.  No ;  I  have  never  lived  in  Fiume. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  been  abroad  recently? 

Mrs.  Cubby.  Yes,  I  have,  and  I  was  in  Paris  during  Holy  Week, 
during  the  week  before  Easter,  when  the  Fiume  matter  came  up. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  you  connected  with  the  work  of  the  peace 
conference? 

Mrs.  Cubby.  I  was  not  officially;  but  I  was  acting  as  unofficial 
secretary  to  some  one  who  was  connected  with  it  at  the  time. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  discussions  that  went 
on  at  Paris  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  Fiume? 

Mrs.  Cubby.  It  was  a  matter  of  such  common  talk  that  I  think 
almost  everybody  was  in  one  way  or  another. 

I  think  it  is  not  so  much  the  Italians  having  called  attention  to 
the  fact  of  Fiume  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Jugo-Slavs,  but  that 
came  from  the  English  side.  But  they  themselves  did  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  must  supply  the  northern  countries  with  a  port, 
and  from  the  unstable  condition  that  they  were  in  that  they  would 
fall  a  prey  perhaps  easily  to  German  influence. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  financial  question  re- 
specting the  railroads  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  as  being  considered  in 
the  Fiume  question? 

Mrs.  Cubby.  You  mean — ^that  one  is,  I  believe,  that  the  bonds  of 
one  are  largely  in  German  hands,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Moses.  I  am  trying  to  verify  the  information,  whether  it 
is  true  that  there  were  two  groups  of  bondholders  there. 

Mrs.  Cubby.  I  suppose  the  others  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  some  French  bankers. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  what  banking  house  controls  the 
German  group? 

Mrs.  Cubby.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  is  a  matter  largely  pub- 
lished, I  think  it  has  been  quite  universally  discussed,  and  I  think 
that  probably  some  of  the  records  are  in  the  archives  of  the  com- 
mittee at  this  time. 

Senator  Moses.  No;  we  have  not  anything. 

Mrs.  Cubby.  I  think  anything  of  that  nature  would  have  to  be — 
I  am  afraid  I  can  not  submit  proofs  of  that. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  have  any  direct  information  with  refer- 
ence to  discussions  of  this  subject  which  went  on  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  peace  commission? 

Mrs.  Cubby.  No  ;  no  official  loiowledge. 
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As  I  say,  my  desire  was  simply  to  launch  a  very  vifforous  protest 
about  Jiigo-Slavia,  acquiring  Fiume,  because  tliere  nas  been  some  uni- 
versal discussion,  perhaps  not  of  an  intematicmal  purport,  but  as  to 
who  had  the  desire  to  control  that  part  of  the  world.  That  was  really 
Germany's  idea,  I  believe,  in  the  war.  I  do  not  think  she  cared  any- 
thing about  the  West.  I  think  England  recognized  that  when  she 
took  the  mandate  over  Persia. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Hamburg  Banking  House 
of  Warburg  was  connected  with  the  financial  interests  of  any  of  the 
railroads  on  the  Dalmatian  coast? 

Mrs.  CuBRY.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  knows  that,  but  it  has 
been  so  published — ^has  been  so  suggested. 

Mr.  Field  says  that  he  will  present  that. 

Italy  has  made  a  fair  offer  for  the  arbitration  of  Fiume,  and  to 
make  of  it  a  perfectly  free  port,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  our  only 
safety  lies  in  making  it  into  a  free  city  of  some  sort,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Italy.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  present  the  adminis- 
tration of  it  to  an  unstable  group. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  that  you  desire  to 
ask  of  Mrs.  Curry  ? 

Mrs.  Curry.  I  think  that  is  all.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  Comxo.  I  understand  that  yesterday  the  railway  situation  was 
presented  before  this  committee  by  the  members  of  the  Ju^o-Slav 
committee,  and  I  think  that  Dr.  Vaccaro,  who  comes  from  Wilming- 
ton, has  a  paper  prepared  on  that  subject,  if  the  committee  will  hear 
him. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Vaccaro. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  L.  VACCABO,  OF  WILMINOTON,  DEL. 

Mr.  Vaccaro.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  Senate:  So  much  has  been 
said  about  Fiume  and  Dalmatia  that  any  person  interested,  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  in  the  work  of  the  peace  conference  must  have  at 
least  a  superficial  personal  opinion  of  the  Italian  character  of  the 
city  and  region. 

Leaving  to  others  the  task  of  discussing  the  historical,  geographi- 
cal, ethnological,  and  practical  reasons  whereby  Fiume  and  Dal- 
matia should  be  incorporated  in  the  Italian  kingdom,  I  would  like 
only  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  right  of  self-determination  which 
some  statesmen  would  deny  to  the  inhabitans  of  Fiume. 

It  has  been  said  that  Italy  asked  for  Fiume  only  after  the  fall  of 
the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  but  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  this: 
It  has  been  Fiume  itself  that  has  expressed  its  desire  to  be  annexed  to 
Italy,  exercising  its  right  of  self-disposition  in  full  accord  with  the 
declaration  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
Fiume  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  event  that  some  opposition  might  be  made  in  the  exercise 
of  such  a  sacred  right  and  finally  by  public  proclamation  declared 
herself  annexed  to  Italy,  when  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  people  of 
Fiume  thought  that  their  right  of  self-determination  was  oecoming 
a  matter  of  bargain  for  some  of  the  peace  conference  delegates.  The 
auestion  now  arises  was  Fiume  entitled  to  exercise  the  right  of  self- 
determination  as  such  right  was  understood  by  the  President  of  the 
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United  States?  If  th^re  ever  was  a  State,  a  community  in  Europe, 
which  knew  what  eelf -determination  meant,  and  how  to  exercise  such 
a  rhrht,  that  community  or  State  was  Fiume. 

'Hie  citizens  of  the  n^ee  community  or  free  municipality  of  Fiume 
decided  on  July  20, 1580,  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Ferdinand  I,  under  certain  conditions,  accepting  certam  duties  but 
without  renunciation  to  the  personality  of  the  community,  whose 
historical  boundaries  were  recognized  by  imperial  patents  issued  by 
Emperor  Ferdinand  himself.  On  the  force  of  that  patent  Fiume 
was  annexed  to  the  crown,  but  as  a  separate  body,  corpus  separatum 
and  its  status  was  confirmed  by  Maria  Theresa  in  1789,  and  by  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  in  1868.  In  plain  words,  up  to  October  30, 
1918,  the  empire  of  the  Hapsbu^  was  formed  by  three  States,  viz, 
A^ustria,  Hungary,  and  Fiume.  With  the  collapse  of  the  Hapsburgs, 
the  compact  stipulated  between  them  and  Fiume  became  void  and 
null,  and  the  citizens  of  Fiume,  free  again  of  any  ties  or  obligations, 
decided  to  annex  themselves  to  Italy.  This  decision  was  a  bona  fide 
one  and  was  taken  through  the  proper  and  right  channels  and  in  a 
politically  legal  form. 

Now  if  we  were  to  trust  what  has  been  said  here  and  there,  it  would 
appear  that  when  Fiume  proclaimed  her  annexation  to  Italy  on  the 
basis  of  her  right  of  self-determination,  a  sort  of  a  dilemma  was  put 
to  Italy  by  her  allies:  If  you  take  Fimne,  then  the  treaty  of  London 
shall  be  considered  void  and  null,  because  Fiume  was  excluded  from 
the  pact;  if  you  want  the  fulfiUment  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  then 
Fiume  must  go  to  Croatia.  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  am  not 
able  to  follow  the  argument. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Fiume  was  excluded  from  the  pact  of  London 
for  unselfish  reasons,  for  the  reason  that  Austria-Himgary  could 
not  be  deprived  as  a  nation  (republic  or  empire  does  not  matter) 
of  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  At  that  tmie  nobody  hoped  that  Italy  would 
be  able  to  completelv  crush  the  Austrian  dynasty,  and  perhaps  it 
was  right  to  leave  Flume  to  Austria.  But  now,  with  the  break-up 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  we  have  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hun- 
gary, who  have  become  inland  powers  and  who  consequently  have 
as  much  right  to  Fiume  as  Switzerland  has  to  Genoa  or  MarseiUe. 
Fiume  is  an  independent  body,  and  as  such,  exercising  its  right  of 
self-determination,  chooses  to  be  annexed  to  Italy.  How  couW  and 
why  should  Italy  lose  the  rights  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  London  in 
accepting  the  decision  of  the  frea  state  of  Fimne? 

We  have  been  told  that  it  is  because  the  new  State  called  Jugo- 
slavia needs  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  But  what  do  they  mean  whwi  they 
say  Jugo-Slavia?  If  it  is  a  question  of  Croatia,  Bosnia,  Herzego- 
vina, and  Serbia  as  a  whole,  it  is  clear  that  Fiume  is  not  the  natural 
outlet  to  the  sea  of  any  of  them.  The  future  of  Serbia  points  "  to- 
ward the  south  "  will  be  our  mo.  to  from  now  on,  wrote  Prof.  Ciwije, 
of  Belgrade  University,  in  1913,  and  he  was  thinking  of  Saloniki. 

On  Aujjust  6,  1916,  the  Serbian  Premier  Pasic  said,  "We  can  not 
deny  the  incontestable  right  of  Italy  to  the  hegemony  of  both  sides 
of  the  Adriatic.  We  are  only  looking  for  an  economical  outlet,''  and 
such  an  outlet  was  considered  more  tnan  sufficient  in  a  strip  of  terri- 
tory between  Eagusa  and  Cattaro  3  miles  long.  And  again,  another 
Serbian  official  said,  "The  harbors  of  Dalmatia  are  useless  to  us, 
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because  they  are  eccentric  to  Serbia."  And  so  they  are,  especially 
Fiume,  which  is  the  most  eccentric  of  them  all.  What  has  been  said 
of  Serbia  can  be  applied  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  lie  be- 
tween Serbia  and  the  Adriatic. 

Then  Fiume  would  be  the  natural  outlet  of  Croatia.  But  it  is  not, 
since  only  7  per  cent  of  all  the  trade  passing  through  Fiume  is  Croa- 
tian and  only  13  per  cent  of  the  import  and  export  commerce  of  Jugo- 
slavia pass  through  Fiume.  Then  it  appears  clearly  that  me 
Croatians  want  Fiume  not  for  their  trade,  but  to  acquire  a  predomi- 
nance over  Hungary,  the  Bohemians,  and  Germans,  substituting 
themselves  for  the  detested  Hapsburgs.  It  is  for  the  reason  that  the 
Croatians  want  to  resuscitate  another  powerful  Austria  that  the 
people  of  Fiume  protest  against  being  forcibly  annexed  to  Jugo- 
slavia; that  the  Italians  naturally  can  not  suflfer  their  brethren  to 
be  again  subjected  to  the  gallows  of  their  oppressors,  and  Italy  wishes 
to  insure  her  security  on  the  Dalmatian  coast.  It  should  be  bom  in 
mind  that  Croatia  already  has  natural  outlets,  e.  g.  Buccari,  Porto 
Re,  Carlo  Pago,  and  Segna ;  Serbia  and  Herzegovina  have  Trau  and 
Spalato,  Marcassa,  Gravosa  and  Eagusa,  Castelnuovo,  Cattaro,. 
Antivari  and  Metcovitch  which  is  with  Spalato,  the  natural  outlet 
of  Jugo-Slavia,  as  it  stands  at  the  terminal  of  the  only  railroad  sys- 
tem that  goes  from  the  sea  to  Sarajevo  and  Belgrade. 

It  is  claimed  that  Fiume  is  needed  by  Jugo-Slavia  because  that 
is  the  only  port  served  by  a  normal  guage  railroad.  Now  a  regular 
gauge  railway  will  never  be  built  in  Jugo-Slavia  because  the  whole 
country  is  served  and  shall  be  served  by  narrow  guage  railroads. 

Mr.  Sanjanovic,  a  Slav  civil  engineer,  railway  adviser  to  the  Jugo- 
slav Government,  on  March  12,  1919,  made  this  statement:  "Ex- 
amined the  situation  of  Spalato  as  compared  with  that  of  Fiume  and 
Salonica,  with  regard  to  the  outlets  of  Jugo-Slavia.  I  may  con- 
clude that -by  the  construction  of  two  comparatively  short  and  inex- 
pensive railway  lines,  Spalato- will  acquire  for  Jugo-Slavia's  trade 
an  importance  ec[ual  to  that  of  Fiume  and  Salonica.'' 

Mr.  Sanjanovic  justly  remarks  that  the  railway  system  of  the  new 
State  will  thus  be  lormed  by  two  distinct  parts : 

1.  A  main,  normal-gauge  line  from  Steinbruck  to  Zagabria,  BeK 
grade,  Nisch,  and  Salonica,  for  international  intercourse  between 
West  and  East; 

2.  A  series  of  transvei'sal  lines  for  national  traflSc,  linking  up  the 
various  centers  of  the  new  Kingdom  amongst  themselves  and  with 
the  sea.  These  latter  would  be  narrow-gauge  railways,  like  most 
of  those  built  by  the  late  Austro-Hungarian  Government  and  by 
Serbia. 

It  follows  that  the  ports  of  national  importance  for  Jugo-Slavia 
will  be  those  on  the  Adriatic  connected  by  the  narrow-gauge  lines 
and  evidently  not  those  (like  Fiume,  etc.)  connected  to  l^he  main 
line. 

Mr.  Senjanovic  shows  also  that  the  new  lines  of  Jugo-Slavia  will 
have  to  be  narrow-gauge  ones,  both  because  the  country  has  already 
2,000  kilometers  of  narrow-gauge  lines  and  because  narrow-gauge 
lines  are  so  much  cheaper,  although  affording  a  high  transport 
capacity. 
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"  In  Bosnia,''  says  Mr.  Senjanovic,  '^  narrow-gau^  railways  attain 
a  speed  of  45  kilometers  an  hour,  a  speed  which  coum  not  be  exceeded, 
in  mountainous  regions,  by  normal-^uge  ones.  Modem  narrow- 
gauge  trucks  can  he  built  to  carry  from  16  to  20  tons,  that  is  to 
say,  the  same  as  normal-gauge  ones.  The  Doboi-Serajevo  line  had 
30  trains  a  day  and  the  yearly^  earninffs  reached  35,000  crowns  a  kilo- 
meter in  1911,  as  compared  with  40,000  crowns  for  the  normal-gauge 
lines,  and  from  16,000  to  20,000  on  the  secondaiy  lines.'' 

In  1912  the  Brod-Serajevo  Line  transported  1,641,000  tons  per 
kilometer,  or  4,500  tons  per  kilo;neter  a  day,  equal  to  225  fully  loaded 
trucks;  similar  results  are  foimd  only  on  very  active  normal-gauge 
lines. 

All  the  data  have  been  taken  from  the  following  official  documents. 

We  know  that  Jugo-Slavia  has  plenty  of  harbors  for  its  present 
and  future  commerce.  The  statement  often  made  by  Jugo-Slavs  that 
Italy  wants  to  block  forever  Jugo-Slav  commercial  expansion  by 
taking  over  the  Dalmatian  coast  is  absolute  falsehood.  The  Serbians 
wantSi  only  3  miles  and  instead  they  have  now  more  than  600.  Italy 
has  claimed  no  more  than  200  miles,  excluding  for  instance  Spalato, 
which  makes  its  living  almost  exclusively  on  Italian  trade.  In  fact, 
Spalato  has  an  electric  plant  for  the  production  of  60,000  horsepower, 
built  by  the  Italians  with  Italian  capital,  and  from  Spalato  400,000 
tons  of  cement  were  yearly  exported  to  Italy. 

Italy  wanted  a  part  of  Dalmatia  which  had  retained  its  Italian 
character  and  some  Dalmatian  islands  which  constitute  a  tremendous 
danger  to  her.  These  islands  can  hide  and  protect  by  a  system  of 
mine  laying  the  navy  of  Jugo-Slavia  or  any  of  her  allies,  which  could 
attack  at  will  the  occidental  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  studded  with 
beautiful  cities,  and  return  safely  to  their  abodes  berore  the  Italian 
Navy  might  be  able  to  defend  the  coast.  The  recent  war  has  con- 
firmed Italy  in  her  conviction  that  she  needs  protection  on  that  side. 
Unable  to  confute  such  military  reasons  the  Jugo-Slavs  say  it  was 
all  right  to  seek  protection  in  the  past,  but  now  we  have  the  league  of 
nations.  It  is  nne  rhetoric  and  fine  philosophy,  but  a  league  that 
has  to  hang  on  another  league  of  three  nations  to  be  of  any  value 
arouses  great  suspicion  of  its  own  protective  value.  I  can  not  blame 
the  Italians  if  they  demand  a  more  tangible  form  of  protection. 

The  last  argument  used  by  the  Jugo-Slavs  is  that  the  majority 
of  the  population  in  Dalmatia  is  Slavic.  Therefore  these  lands  fall 
to  Jugo-Slavia  on  the  principle  of  nationality.  Now,  the  question 
of  nationality  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  as  to  how  many 
Slavs  will  be  included  within  Italy's  frontiers  or  to  how  many 
Germans  will  be  included  within  the  French  frontier  on  the  Rhine. 

Dalmatia  is  claimed  by  Italy  as  unredeemed  land,  just  as  Transyl- 
vania is  claimed  by  Eoumania  and  Alsace-Lorraine  by  France. 

In  Tri^fisylvania  there  are  1,472,021  Roumanians  and  1,206,346 
Magyars  and  Germans.  In  Alsace  and  Lorraine  before  the  war 
there  was  the  following  proportion  between  Germans  and  French : 

Lorraine — 181,460  Germans,  73  per  cent;  146,097  French,  27  per 
cent. 

Upper  Alsace — 481,375  Germans,  93  per  cent;  31,771  French,  6 
per  cent. 
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Lower  Alsace— 671,425  Germans,  96  per  cent;  26,894  French,  8.7 
per  cent. 

In  all,  1,684,260  Germans,  87  per  cent;  204,662  French,  10  per 

1  dont  care  to  belittle  the  sacred  aspirations  of  France,  but  wish 
ti^ -demonstrate  that  the  proportions  existing  in  Dahnatia  between 
Italians  and  Slavs  is  more  or  less  equivalent  to  that  existing  be- 
tween the  French  and  Germans  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  two  prov- 
inces which  were  restored  to  France  without  discussion.  This  snows 
that  the  principle  of  nationality  can  not  be  defined  by  the  simple 
process  oi  counting  heads,  by  taking  the  individual  out  of  his  sur- 
roimdings,  out  of  his  national  traditions,  out  of  his  political  and 
social  ties,  with  his  forerunners  and  the  people  liviuj^  around  him  at 
present.  If  you  take  him  out  of  the  whole  series  of  interdependent 
national  relations  you  make  the  individual  universal.  You  make 
of  him  an  antisocial  and  antipolitical  being.  You  do,  in  other  words, 
what  the  Bolsheviks  have  done  in  Russia  and  elsewhere.  The  Slavs 
in  Slavia  and  Dalmatia,  as  well  as  the  Germans  in  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, can  not  be  separated  from  their  environment  and  considered 
as  individuals.  The  Slavs  find  themselves  in  territory  which  is 
Italian  historically,  geographically,  and  by  right  of  strategic  neces- 
sity. They  must  bow  to  this  condition,  because  it  is  more  important 
to  the  world  that  a  great  nation  should  be  made  secure  than  the 
liking  of  a  few  thousand  individuals  should  not  be  thwarted.  Natu- 
rally there  are  also  the  rights  of  Jugo-Slavia  to  be  considered  if 
Juffo-Slavia  will  become  a  nation.  In  fact,  where  the  Slav  national 
rights  will  necessitate  the  inclusion  of  some  Italians  within  Ju^- 
Slavia's  boundaries,  these  Italians  shall  have  to  bow  to  a  superior 
interest. 

That  is  not  the  case  of  Fiume,  however,  whose  people  are  entitled 
to  the  principle  of  self-determination,  nor  the  case  of  that  part  of 
Dalmatia  which  was  assigned  to  Italy  by  the  Treaty  of  London  that 
is  indispensable  to  the  security  of  a  nation  of  40,000,000  inhabitants, 
a  nation  which  has  paid  the  full  price  in  blood,  suflferin^,  and  wealth 
to  acquire  that  security.  Because  that  part  of  Dalmatia  was  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Hapsburgs,  it  has  been  possible  for  the  Austrian 
fleet,  a  few  hours  after  the  declaration  of  war,  to  pour  upon  cities 
and  destroy  churches  and  schools,  to  kill  women  and  children,  and 
fly  away,  refusing,  up  to  the  last,  the  challenge  of  the  Italian  sailors. 
Should  a  new  war  break  again,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  in  five 
years  or  in  a  century,  the  Italians  do  not  want  a  repetition  of  what 
happened  in  the  past.  They  want  that  the  churches  and  cities  be 
spared  that  the  priests  might  pray  and  women  toil  and  children 
grow  in  safety  at  least.  It  is  for  the  assurance  of  such  a  future  that 
more  than  500,000  Italians  died  on  the  battle  fields,  more  than 
900,000  were  severely  wounded,  and  millions  and  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  suffered  cold  and  hunger  and  swallowed 
silently  their  bitter  tears.  They  hoped  for  the  justice  of  Italy's 
allies,  and  ^ecially  America,  and  they  must  not  have  hoped  in  vam. 

Senator  Harding.  What  port  do  you  suggest  that  Jugo-Slavia 
should  develop? 
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Dr.  Vaccaro.  Metzovic  is  the  most  central  of  them  ftlL  I  have 
some  maps  here,  Senator,  which  show  that  Metzovic  is  the  most  omi- 
trally  located  one. 

Mr.  ConiJiO.  I  have  a  telegram  here  from  John  J.  Freschi,  who 
regrets  his  inability  to  be  here,  and  desires  to  be  recorded  at  the 
hearing  of  Fiume  before  the  committee  as  favoring  Italy  havimr 
Fiume,  and  he  states  that  if  it  pleases  the  Senate  committee  he  wiu 
file  a  memorandum,  including  exhibits. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Field,  who 
has  requested  me  to  ask  for  a  few  minutes  of  your  time. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEMEHT  OF  lOL  W.  H.  HELD. 

Mr.  Field.  I  desire  to  file  with  you  statements  signed  by  p€K)ple 
who  were  present  in  Paris  and  in  Italy  during  the  recent  negotiations^ 
which  statements  will  show  that  Col.  House  was  in  favor  of  giving 
Fiume  to  the  Italians  and  that  President  Wilson  opposed  it. 

I  will  also  file  statements  and  pubUcations  from  England  which 
show  that  the  Hamburg  banking  nouse  of  Warburg  was  interested 
in  the  railroads,  and  for  that  reason  is  interested  in  the  Fiume  deci- 
sion, and  that  the  matter  is  one  which  should  be  gone  into  very  care- 
fully, as  it  is  divided  into  two  camps. 

Senator  EInox.  What  position  does  the  Warburg  bank  take  in  the 
matter? 

Mr.  Field.  They  wish  Fiume  not  to  be  an  Italian  port.  Opposi- 
tion to  that  has  been  shown,  and  I  think  if  you  go  over  carefully  the 
publications  that  came  out  abroad  on  both  sides,  you  get  a  very  accu- 
rate view  of  the  financial  interests,  and  if  you  have  some  of  the 
statements  by  those  who  took  part  in  the  negotiations,  you  will  see 
clearly  that  in  the  American  delegation  there  was  a  rift,  on  the  one 
side  the  President,  and  on  the  other  side  Col.  House,  and  some  of 
those  witnesses  did  not  wish  to  appear  and  some  are  not  available  in 
this  country,  but  it  is  stated  that  they  are  willing  to  make  signed 
memoranda  to  be  delivered  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Now» 
those  I  will  file  as  rapidly  as  possible  wim  the  committee. 

(Subsequently  the  extracts  referred  to  were  submitted  and  are  here 
printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

[Extracts  from  Modem  Italy,  published  May  24, 1919;  June  21,  May  81,  May  17,  and  May  10, 1919 , 

respectively.) 

THE  BRITISH  MERCANTILE  MARINE. 

But  the  group  goes  even  further.  According  to  Pertinax  in  the  Echo  de  Fane,. 
April  28: 

M.  Max  Warburg  is  the  chief  of  the  banking  firm  Max  Warburg  A  Co.,  of  Hamburg. 
He  is  the  principal  shareholder  in  the  Hamburg-American  and  German  Lloyd  Steam- 
ship Lines.  His  two  brothers,  Paul  and  Felix  Warburg,  married  respectively  to  the 
sister-in-law  and  the  daughter  of  M.  Jacob  H.  Schiff '  (bom  at  Frankfort)  are  the  associ- 
ates of  the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  Kuhn  Loeb  &  Co.  bank  of  New  York.  Here  we 
have  a  financial  group  which,  up  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  America,  in  April,  1917, 
was  the  most  powerful  link  between  the  politicians  of  Washington  and  those  of  Berlin. 

From  1914  to  1 917  this  powerful  syndicate  showed  itself  extraordinarily  active  against 
^.^^^-^— ^— ^^— ^^— ^— ^^— ^^— ^^— — ^— ^-^-^^__^__.^__^__^^_^_^^_^_^.^— _— _^^— — ^^— ^— _^— -^  > 

'  Tt  should  not  bo  fonjottcn  that  Mr.  Jaooh  SchifT,  accordlog  lo  Pertinax,  has  been  the  zntA  financial 
supporter  of  the  "  Mutual  Society  of  German  Jews,"  which  was  llnVed  and  is  still  probablv  linked  on  manv 
sides  with  his^i  German  circles,  and  that  In  1916  he  founded  the  American  Neutral  Conference  Committee 
which  took  upon  itself  the  tas  c  of  brintdng  about  p^ce  with  a  vic'.orious  Germany. 
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the  Entente.  In  1915  the  Warburgs  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World  tried  to  have  the 
interned  German  ships  acquired  bv  the  United  States.  For  a  moment,  says  Pertinax, 
it  looked  as  if  they  were  to  succeed. 

But,  to-day,  according  to  the  Globe,  they  have  actually  succeeded  after  four  years' 
effort,  and  the  comment  of  that  paper  on  May  17,  under  the  title,  "Done  again,"  is 
instnictive: 

*'  According  to  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  in  Paris,  the  mooted 
seizure  of  German  ships  in  American  harbors  has  now  become  a  fait  accompli.  The 
vessels,  we  are  told,  are  to  remain  American  property,  and  America  willpay  their 
value  into  the  pool  out  of  which  reparation  payments  are  to  be  made.*'  Tnat  is  an 
arrangement  wnich  may  possibly  satisfy  the  United  States,  but  it  will  certainly 
not  placate  public  opinion  in  this  country.  Mere  money  jjayment  can  in  the  circum- 
stances of  tne  case  be  no  compensation.  It  may  be  e(juivalent  to  the  value  of  the 
ships,  but  it  certainly  can  never  be  accepted  as  reparation  for  the  loss  of  transport  to 
British  shipping.  Apart  from  that  side  of  the  question,  which  betrays  the  usual 
American  desire  to  get  the  better  of  a  deal,  we  have  to  consider  that  these  vessels  would 
never  have  been  in  American  harbors  but  for  the  vigilance  and  efficiency  of  the  British 
Navy.  Further,  they  were  driven  or  held  there  while  America  was  a  neutral  and 
President  Wilson  professed  inability  to  distinguish  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  con- 
tention with  Germany.  It  is  not  out  of  place,  therefore,  to  inquire  wherein  lies  the 
peculiar  efficacy  of  the  I^ea^e  of  Nations  it  it  can  not  be  trusted  to  deal  with  a  situation 
like  this.  Has  its  millennial  virtue  already  eone  out  of  it,  as  in  the  caae  of  the  pro- 
jected Triple  Alliance?  This  dedsion,  if  such  it  proves  to  be,  is  plainly  against  the 
dictates  of  common  honesty  ,^nd  is  nothing  short  of  an  outrage  on  international  decency . 
No  doubt  our  delegates  will  be,  as  usual,  fertile  in  evasion  and  excuses.  But  these 
will  not  satisfy  the  country,  which  r^ards  the  di^racef  ul  business  as  a  national  affront. 
In  plain  English,  we  have  been  done  ajgain.'' 

Not  so  long  aeo  the  Globe  had  an  article,  "Watch  Warburgs!"  There  maybe  more 
important  people  yet  to  watch  than  Warburgs.  But  so  far  so  good.  Watch  Warburgs 
in  the  case  of  Poland.  Watch  Warburgs  in  the  case  of  Italy.  Watch  Warburgs  at 
Danziff  and  Fiume.  Above  all^  watch  Warburgs  in  the  case  of  England,  and  let  it 
never  be  foij^tten  that  already  in  1915  the  Warbiirm  of  the  Old  and  New  World  tried 
to  have  the  interned  German  ships  acquired  by  the  United  States. 

Let  us  also  not  for^t  that,  according  to  Pertinax,  M.  Max  Warbu^  is  one  of  the 
German  plenipotentiaries  at  present  at  Versailles.  Is  this  gentleman  one  of  that 
group  of  international  financiers  to  whom  Mr.  Herron  alludes  "who  are  diplomatically 
privileged,  who  are  the  cause  of  all  the  political  and  moral  failures  of  the  peace  con- 
ference, on  the  shoulders  of  which  will  fail  the  responsibility  of  the  ruin  which  threatens 
the  world?" 

It  is  well  we  should  be  on  our  ^uard.  We  are  told  sometimes  by  short-sighted  or 
interested  persons  that  this  politician  or  that  is  responsible  for  ^e  errors  of  the  peace 
conference.  The  Times^  for  example,  and  Mr.  Simonds  attribute  some  of  them  to  Mr. 
Lloyd-Geoige.  Others,  irritated  by  the  platitudinous  language  and  colossal  vanity  of 
President  Wilson,  ascribe  them  to  Wilsonian  ideology.  Ptobaoly  both  are  wide  of  the 
mark.  The  truth  may  lie  elsewhere.  Behind  tne  politicians  there  lies  a  power 
superior  to  that  of  the  ^eatee t  politicians  in  the  world .  These  latter ' '  strut  their  little 
hour  upon  the  stage."  We  watch  them  carefidly.  We  applaud  or  we  decry  their  little 
antics.  Punch  sometimes  bellows  forth  his  "principles,"  waves  his  big  stick,  and 
beats  his  wife.  The  wife  sometimes  assails  him  for  being  faithless  to  his  principles. 
The  spectators  listen  with  palpitating  hearts.  But  it  would  be  not  only  more  prudent 
but  more  just  if,  unlike  deluded  children,  we  watched  the  power  that  pulls  the  strings. 
Watch  Warbuiigs!    Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat. 

Therefore  to  our  Polish  friends  who  speak  bitterly  of  England,  we  would  say.  Watch 
Warbum.  To  our  Italian  friends  who  speak  bitterly  of  England  and  America, 
Watch  Warburgs!  And  to  all  those  Englishmen  incensed  by  thefact  that,  after  losing 
2,197  ships  of  7,638,020  tonnage,  in  comparison  with  80  ships  of  341,512  tonnage  lost 
by  the  United  States,  the  finest  ships  in  tne  German  mercantile  marine,  whose  tonnage 
is  double  the  American  loses,  will  be  kept  by  America — for  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Hurley 
that "  Whatever  method  of  adjustment  is  adopted,  the  ships  will  certainly  be  kept  by 
this  county" — ^we  would  say  again.  Watch  Warburgs! 

When  the  prestige  of  England  is  declining  both  in  Italy  and  Poland,  when  the  faith 
of  her  friends  in  her  is  nearly  broken,  when  she  loses  her  old  friends  and  makes  no  new 
ones,  when  danger  threatens  her  in  Egypt  and  in  India — ^Watch  Warburgs!  When 
schemes  are  afoot  for  the  destruction  of  the  Polish  trade  by  sea  with  England;  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Italian  mercantile  marine  and  the  annihilation  of  Anglo-Italian 
trade  in  the  Levant;  for  the  seizure  of  the  German  ships  and  the  capture,  by  this  blow 
to  the  British  mercantile  marine,  of  the  trade  of  Soutn  America — ^Watch  Warburgsl 
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THE  LBAOUE   OF  NATIONR  AND  INTERNATIONAL   FINANCE. 

On  June  10  the  Morning  Post,  under  the  headings  **The  Leakage  of  the  Text,** 
"Financiers  Subponnaed/'  published  an  astounding  piece  of  news.  The  news  was 
communicated  in  a  Renter  telegraph  of  June  9  from  Wadiington,  and  runs  as  followe: 

"The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  have  suhpcrnaed  Messrs.  Jacob 
Schiff,  Lament,  Davison,  Warbuig,  Morgan,  and  Vanderlipj  in  connection  with  the 
investigation  fan  investigation  of  the  Senate  as  to  how  copies  of  the  treaty  reached 
private  interests  in  New  York).  Thev  have  also  invit^a  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Polk,  to  take  part  m  the  inquiry,  and  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses. 
The  financiers  mentioned  above,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Vanderlip,  have  been 
called  at  the  instance  of  Senator  Borah,  who  told  the  committee  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  they  were  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  treaty,  although  he  had 
never  ?een  a  copy  in  their  possession." 

"Senator  Borah,'*  the  telegram  goes  on  to  say,  "has  charged  the  international 
bankers  of  New  York  with  being  interested,  'for  private  reasons,*  in  the  adoption  of 
the  leasee  of  nations  covenant.'* 

It  adds  that  "the  committee  have  requested  Mr.  Lament,  who  is  a  member  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  C«>.,  to  produce  any  correspondence  between  the  Morgans  and  their 
Paris  and  London  agents  regarding  the  treaty,  an«l  particularly  any  communication? 
with  Mr.  Dav-ison,  another  member  of  the  firm,  while  the  latter  was  abroad." 

Now,  we  shall  not  say  anything  in  this  issue  about  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  A  CV>., 
of  which  Mepsrs.  Lamont  and  Da\TLson  are  members.  Nor  shall  we  ?ay  anything  of 
Mr.  Vanderlip.  But  since  we  referred  over  a  month  ago  (Modem  Italy,  Vol.  II, 
No.  14),  under  the  title  "Is  the  Peace  Conference  a  Free  Agent?"  to  Messrs.  Jacob 
Schiff  and  Warburg,  it  may  be  interesting  in  view  of  this  new  development  to  recall 
attention  to  these  persons. 

Moreover,  the  public  was  warned  bv  an  article  in  the  Globe  some,  time  ago  to 
"Watch  Warburg^."  In  Modem  Italv,' Vol.  II,  No.  16,  in  an  article  entitled  "Dan- 
zig, Fiume,  and  the  British  Mercantile  Marine,"  we  set  up  our  watch,  and  now,  in 
view  of  the  new  facts,  it  seem?  more  than  ever  nocepsary  to  maintain  it. 

We  had  no  idea,  at  the  time  we  wrote,  that  Messii.  Jacob  Schiff  and  Warburg 
would  be  subponaed  by  the  Foreign  Relatione  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Nor  are  we  interested  in  the  details  of  this  particular  development.  It  is 
no  concern  of  ours  whether  and  how  copies  of  the  peace  treaty  reached  private  inter- 
ests in  New  York.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Messrs.  Schiff  and  Warburg  are 
evidently  considered  persons  of  importance  in  New  York,  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
exactly  who  they  are. 

According  to  Pertinax,  the  well-known  French  journalist,  who  is  usually  extreniely 
well  inforaied,  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff  was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  the  home  of  the 
Allgemeiner  Elektricitftt^  Gesellschaft  He  is  to-day  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Kuhn,  Ix)eb  &  Co.  Bank  of  New  York. 

He  has  been,  according  to  Pertinax,  "the  great  financial  supporter  of  the  *  Mutual 
Society  of  German  Jews,'  which  was  linked,  and  is  still  probably  linked  on  many 
sides,  with  hi^h  German  circles."  Can  we  assume  for  an  instant  that  the  organized 
camapign  which  is  being  carried  on  to-day  by  the  German-speaking  Jews  of  Poland 
against  the  creation  of  a  strong  and  independent  Poland  is  entirely  unconnected 
with  the  work  of  this  societv?  Can  xe  assume  that  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff  is  uninterested 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Polish  question,  a  question  which — ^in  spite  of  the  unanimous 
recommendations  of  committees — undei^joes  from  tlay  to  day  such  amazing  changes? 
Bom  at  Frankfort,  he  must  know  very  well  that  the  German-speaking  Jew  of  Poland 
is  regarded  in  Germany,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  the  chief  agent  in  Eastern  Europe  of 
German  "kultur."  And  not  only  of  "kultur."  For  all  great  Crerman  firms  regard 
him  as  an  ideal  commercial  traveler  in  the  work  of  German  economic  penetration 
into  Poland  and,  further^  into  ussia.  It  would  be  a  miracle  if  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff  had 
never  expreft?ed  an  opinion  about  Poland. 

It  would  be  a  miracle,  too,  if  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff  had  never  expressed  himself  on  the 
subject  of  a  league  of  nations.  During  the  war,  before  America  intervened,  Mr. 
Jacob  Schiff,  Pertinax  informs  us,  "founded  the  American  Neutml  Conference 
Committee,  which  took  upon  itaelf  the  task  of  bringing  about  peace  with  a  victorious 
Germany.  Then  appeared  for  the  first  time  all  the  formulie  of  the  league  of  nations, 
the  anathemas  launched  against  the  'old  diplomacy,'  which  was  said  to  be  respon- 
sible for  bringing  about  the  war.  On  this  point,  consult  the  work  *  How  the  Diplo- 
matists Caused  the  War.'  Nvritten  by  Mr.  Heubsch.  the  collei^e  of  Mr.  Schiff  on  the  j 
Neutral  Conference  Conunittee."                                                                                                          ^ 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff  is  the  real  author  of  the  covenant?  We  know 
well  that  many  h'gh-minded  idealists  work  for  this  ideal,  which  is,  at  it^i  best,  an 
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attempt,  under  modem  conditions,  to  reconstitute  the  Roman  Empire.  No  Roman 
statesman,  listening  to  Ix)rd  Robert  Cecil  on  June  18,  could  have  taken  exception  to 
anything  he  said.  The  ideal,  eloquently  expressed,  of  a  "Pax  Romana";  the  criti- 
cism of  national  selfishness;  the  appeal  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  international 
anarchy;  the  admission  that  the  league  must  entail  some  diminution  of  national 
sovereignty — all  this  would  have  delk:hted  Tiberius  Gracchus,  not  to  mention  Cseear, 
and  many  a  Roman  statesman  would  have  hailed  Lord  Robert  Cecil  as  a  colleague. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  the  league  of  nations  has  its  good  side,  as  an 
attempt  to  extend  the  realm  of  public  law  and  to  put  an  end  to  international  anarchy — 
an  ideal  never  yet  realized  in  the  history  of  the  world  save  by  the  Roman  Empire — 
the  league  also  has  its  dangerous  side. 

Given  the  overwhelming  influence  of  international  finance,  what  is  there  to 
prevent  the  real  center  of  the  league  from  being  established,  not  at  its  nominal 
center^  Geneva,  but  at  Frankfort,  the  home  of  international  finance?  What  is 
there  to  prevent  it  becoming  a  mere  political  department  of  the  Allgemeiner  Elek- 
tiidtats  Gesellschaft?  National  finance  ma^  be  hard  enough  to  regulate  in  the 
interest  of  the  nation;  but  under  a  regime  of  international  finance  all  nations  would 
bow  to  a  new  master,  more  strange  and  terrible  than  Caesar,  stronger  than  the  Roman 
Empire,  stronger  than  the  papacy,  a  master  called  Baal  in  ancient  times,  whose 
aim  it  is  tonlay  to  turn  the  world,  and  all  the  nations  in  it,  into  one  vast  servile  State. 

To  turn  now  to  the  Warburg  brothers,  one  of  whom  has  been  subpoenaed  to-day 
together  with  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff. 

Max,  who  lives  in  Germany,  is  very  well  known.  He  is  the  chief  of  the  bankinjg 
firm,  Max  Warburg  &  Co.,  of  Hamburg.  He  is  at  present  pne  of  the  German  pleni- 
potentiaries in  Paris.  During  the  war  he  distinguished  himself  at  Stockholm  by 
intrigues  in  the  Ukraine,  which  he  endeavored  to  detach  from  Russia  and  transform 
into  a  German  protectorate,  with  a  view  to  German  penetration  in  the  east.  He  is 
also  reported  to  nave  been  one  of  the  chief  German  agents  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Bolshevist  virus  into  Russia. 

Paul  and  Felix,  the  other  two  brothers,  live  in  New  York.  They  are  married 
respectively  to  the  sister-in-law  and  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff,  and  are  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  Euhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  bank.  In  November,  1916,  Mr.  Paul  War- 
burg was  responsible,  Pertinax  tells  us,  for  the  famous  circular  which  recommended 
the  American  banks  to  cease  giving  money  to  the  Allies. 

When  President  Wilson  refonned  the  Imnking  system  of  his  country  and  created 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  he  appointed  Mr.  Paul  Warburg  as  one  of  the  directors. 

It  is  apparently  this  Mr.  Paul  Walbuig,  not  Felix,  who  has  been  called  by  Senator 
Borah  to  give  evidence. 

We  have  now  explained  who  Messrs.  Jacob  Schiff  and  Warburg  are,  and  to-day 
we  can  only  await  the  results  of  their  evidence.  But  it  is  interesting,  in  conclusion, 
to  call  attention  to  a  new  weekly  paper  which  may  or  may  not  have  some  connection 
with  them. 

This  new  weekly,  published  in  New  York,  is  called  The  Review.  It  is  edited  by 
Fabian  Franklin,  formerly  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  Harold 
de  Wolf  Fuller,  fonnerly  editor  of  the  New  York- Nation.  The  New  York  Nation  is 
practically  the  weekly  edition  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Both  are  papers  of  a 
strongly  liberal  character,  and  were  zealous  in  the  cause  of  conscientious  oojectors. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  prospectus  of  The  Review,  the  Nation  is  one  of  those 
papers  which,  togetner  with  the  New  Republic  and  tne  Dial,  have  become  ^'the 
chief  promoters  of  an  imthinking  drift  toward  radical  innovation." 

The  Review  is  intended  to  oppose  this  drift,  and  among  the  120  stockholders  in  this 
paper  we  note  the  names  of  Messrs.  Paul  Warburg,  Felix  M.  Kahn,  Julius  Rosenwald , 
Frederick  Strauss,  and  Mortimer  L.  Schiff.  Whether  Mr.  Mortimer  Schiff  is  any 
relation  of  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff,  and  whether  Mr.  Paul  M.  Warburg  is  the  Paul  Warburg, 
the  brother  of  Max,  we  are  not  sure.  But  The  Review  itself  may  be  worth  watching . 
It  may  possibly  throw  some  light  upon  the  ideas  and  principles  of  Messrs.  Schiff  and 
Warburg. 

But  whatever  influence  Messrs.  Schiff  and  Warburg  may  or  may  not  have  in  the 
settlement  of  Polish,  Italian,  or  any  other  questions,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  all  the  great  financial  magnates  of  the  world  are  out  for  business.  We  are  living 
in  a  period  when  the  greed  of  the  world,  concealed  during  the  war,  is  now  seeking  a 
frenzied  satisfaction.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  me  peace  conference  itself 
can  escape  the  influence  of  the  world's  great  financial  magnates.  Indeed,  it  is 
impossible  upon  any  other  hypothesis  to  understand  many  of  its  decisions.  Unless, 
for  example,  we  assume  that  international  finance  has  been  at  work,  it  is  impossible 
to  understand,  to  mention  nothing  else,  the  co<iuetting  with  the  Bol^evists  at  Prink- 
ipo;  the  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Austrian  Empire  under  the  name  of  a  Danubian  Con- 
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federation;  the  astounding  n^otiations  with  the  eucceesor  of  St.  Stephen  upon  the 
Hungarian  throne,  Bela  Cohen  [Kuhn] ;  or  the  treatment  meted  out  to  Belgium.  Poland . 
and  Koimiania. 

Above  all,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  treatment  of  Italy.  It  is  only  when 
we  read  the  speeches  of  such  men  as  Signor  Luzzatti  and  Signer  Turati,  of  whom  the 
latter,  as  an  extreme  and  intransigeant  socialist,  can  not  be  accused  of  any  sympathy 
with  patriotic  or  purely  national  aims,  that  we  can  understand  the  true  nature  of  the 
opposition  to  the  rightful  claims  of  Italy.  Both  Signor  Luzzatti  and  Signor  Turati 
have  referred  in  their  speeches  in  the  Italian  Chamber  to  the  enterprises  of  inter- 
national finance  in  the  Adriatic,  notably  at  Fitune,  a  city  which  even  Signor  Biseolati, 
the  socialist,  has  always  claimed  to  be  Italian. 

And  we  should  do  well  to  remember  the  protest  made  by  Signor  Tittoni  in  the 
Italian  Senate,  for  it  concerns,  not  onV  Italy  but  ourselves.  Signor  Tittoni  bade  us 
beware  of  **  the  substitution  for  German  hegemony  of  other  hegemonies,  less  brutal  in 
appearance  but  just  as  tyrannical  and  concealing  a  formidable  plutocratic  coalition 
and  a  colossal  financial  monopoly  for  the  economic  exploitation  of  the  world.'* 

Let  us  take  care  lest,  under  Uie  mask  of  a  league  of  nations,  we  submit  our  destinies 
to  some  formidable  plutocratic  coalition,  which,  sitting  at  Geneva  or  at  Frankfort, 
under  some  slimy  Asiatic  Caesar,  would  destroy  all  nations,  England  included, 
and  crush,  in  a  far  more  deadly  way  than  was  ever  done  by  Rome  the  freedom  of  the 
world. 

TWO  TONS  POR  ONB. 

In  our  last  number  we  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  commenting  on  the  impression  said  to  obtain  in  Britain 
that  the  control  ot  the  seized  German  ships  in  the  United  States  will  be  temporary, 
observed,  according  to  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Mail,  "Whatever 
method  of  adjustment  is  adopted,  the  ships  will  certainly  be  kept  by  this  country.  *' 

This  statement  of  Mr.  Hurley's  has  now  been  corroborated  by  Mr.  Lansing.  In  an 
interview  with  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World,  Mr.  I«anaing  indicated 
conclusively  that  the  vessels  are  now  national  property,  saying:  "They  are  now  our 
ships,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  any  dian^e  of  ownership." 

In  addition  to  these  statements  made  bv  Mr.  Hurley  and  Mr.  Lansing,  we  have  some 
evidence  as  to  the  opinion  of  President  Wilson.  The  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sim  cables:  "President  Wilson  considers  that,  so  far  as  American  is  concerned,  the 
question  of  the  German  ships  has  been  settled,  British  statements  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. "  "  When  the  matter  came  up  before  the  coimcil, ' '  the  correspondent 
adds^  "the  President  and  Mr.  Llovd-George  had  an  extended  argument,  ending  in  the 
flat  statement  by  the  President  that  American  would  keep  the  German  ships  now  in 
her  possession  and  settle  for  them  in  her  own  way.  Whether  the  Premier  accepted 
this  now  seems  to  be  the  question.  Americans  state  that  he  did.  *  *  *  The 
President  was  advised  in  his  stand  by  American  financial  experts  in  Paris." 

Now,  these  three  statements,  of  Mr,  Hurley,  Mr.  Lansing,  and  President  Wilson, 
if  really  made  by  them,  are  astonishing.  We  can  hardly  disbelieve  them,  but  ther 
seem  to  be  in  such  flaf;rant  contrast  with  President  Wilson's  much  advertised  "ideal- 
ism," and  indeed,  with  the  most  elementary  principles  of  justice,  that  people  in 
England  have  now  begim  to  open  their  eyes.  They  are  b^[inning  to  think  that  the 
treatment  which  was  meted  out  to  Poland  and  to  Italy  is  now  to  be  meted  out  to 
England.  The  truth  of  the  situation  beeins  to  dawn  upon  them.  Poland  was  far 
frem  them;  they  understood  but  little  tne  claim  of  Poland  for  a  port  at  Danziff- 
Fiiune  meant  littie  to  them.  They  had  never  heard  of  it.  Many  people,  indeed, 
had  previously  thought  that  Fiums  was  a  kind  of  fish.  Moreover,  an  eLaborate  and 
extensive  propaganda,  carried  on  against  ItsAy  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had 
prejudiced  many  persons  against  all  Italian  claims.    But  now  that  it  is  clear  that  the 

iust  and  righteous  claims  not  merely  of  Italy  and  Poland  but  of  En^and  herself  are 
ikely  to  be  thwarted,  Englishmen  realize  to  some  extent  what  Poles  and  Italians 
felt  when  "idealism  "  was  applied  to  them.  They  do  not  like  its  application  to  them- 
selves, and  have  begun,  like  the  Poles  and  Italians,  to  make  some  protests,  both  in 
the  press  and  Parliament. 
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The  following  official  return  of  allied  merchant  ships  sunk  by  the  Germans  shows 
how  Britain's  ton-for-ton  claim  would  suffer  if  the  United  States  keeps  the  German 
ships: 


Tonnage. 


Onat  Britain 2,197  7,638,02e» 

Fiance 238  •M,84& 

Italy 230  742. 3M 

United  Statee 80  341.6iar 

Japan 29  120,17<^ 

It  should  be  noticed  that,  if  we  estimate  according  to  tonnage,  the  losses  of  Italy 
come  second  on  the  list.  Before  the  war  lUdy  had  (excepting  only  Germany)  the 
highest  proportion  of  large  liners  of  any  coimtiy  in  the  world .  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  Norway  lost  over  a  million  tons.  Norway  was  not  our  ally.  Situated  next 
door  to  Germany  and  defenseless,  how  could  she  be?  But  surely,  m  view  of  her  ap* 
palling  losses,  the  loss  of  her  brave  seamen  and  of  her  ships,  Germany  owes  her  a- 
trenlendouB  reparation. 

Now.  under  the  conditions  of  peace  Germany  is  required  to  surrender  the  whole  of 
her  merchant  shipping  and  to  replace  the  losses  she  has  inflicted,  ton  for  ton.  The« 
fairest  course  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  to  allocate  the  German  ships  amon^ 
the  various  countries  in  proportion  to  the  losses  suffered  by  each. 

But  what  happens?  As  we  have  pointed  out,  the  United  States  during  the  war 
lost  tonnage  to  an  amount  estimated  at  341,512  tons.  If,  on  the  basis  of  a  ton-for-ton 
policy,  she  claimed  that  and  no  more,  her  claim  would  be  just,  provided  that  the- 
claims  of  all  other  nations  had  equally  been  met.  But  the  Goman  tonnage  interned 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  amounts  to  660,000  tons.  And,  according  to 
Hr.  Hurley,  Mr.  Luising,  and  President  Wilson,  America  intends  to  claim  it  all. 
Surely  this  is  "idealism"  with  a  ven^nce.  It  was  understood  that  America  was  to 
make  no  profit  by  her  intervention  m  the  war.  But  here  we  have  a  policy,  not  of 
ton  for  ton,  and  of  equality  among  the  Allies  and  the  associated  powers,  but  of  America 
helping  herself  first  on  a  basis  of  2  tons  for  1.  And  it  must  be  here  remembered  that  the 
British  Navy  either  drove  these  ships  into  the  American  harbors  or  kept  them  there. 

But,  if  we  examine  it,  the  booty  claimed  is  far  richer  than  at  first  eoght  appears. 
The  German  ships  interned  in  the  United  States  are  the  pick  of  the  German  mer- 
cantile marine.  Among  the  prizes  is  the  Vaterlandy  54^2^  tons,  the  largest  ship  afioatr 
and  several  fast  liners  of  a  type  far  superior  to  anything  America  previously  owned . 
Until  lately,  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  Vaterland  would  be  awarded  to  thiar 
country  as  compensation  for  the  Lusttania. 

As  Mr.  J.  0.  Gould,  the  Unionist  membw  for  Central  Cardiff  and  a  well-known 
shipowner,  said  in  an  interview: 

''There  are  90  German  ships  of  a  totaltonnage  of  660,000  in  American  ports  and  they 
are  the  finest  ships  the  Germans  had.  Announcements  have  been  made  in  America^ 
that  they  are  going  to  keep  the  German  ships  in  their  ports.  If  America  is  allowed, 
to  retain  these  ships,  she  will  have  mcn^  than  double  her  losses.  *  *  *  It  will  b» 
a  serious  loos  to  us  if  America  keeps  these  vessels  and  uses  them  in  the  trans- Atlantic 
trade.'' 

It  is  obvious  that  these  ships  will  give  the  United  States  a  big  lead  in  high-class 
passenger  traffic  at  the  very  moment  when  British  lines  are  crippled  by  severe  wur 
losses. 

A«dn,  as  Sir  Alfred  Booth,  the  chairman  of  the  Cunaid  Line,  has  pointed  out: 

''By  the  fortune  of  war  tiie  Americans  had  the  opportunity  of  increasing  their 
mercantile  marine  enormously  when  we  could  not.  li,  on  the  top  of  this,  they  get 
all  the  German  tonnage  interned  in  the  United  States,  and  we  get  only  our  proportion 
with  the  other  allies  of  the  German  ships  kept  in  German  waters,  the  United  States 
will  have  an  enormous  advantage  for  immediate  business.  We  must  have  ^ps  now, 
if  we  are  to  resume  our  business,  so  terribly  huidicapped  by  the  losses  we  have  sus- 
tained.   The  &dr  way  would  be  to  share  them  in  accordance  with  losses.'' 

The  above  remarks  are  abstract  and  general.  To-day  we  can  be  more  concrete  and 
precise.  These  ships  are  to  be  used  for  South  American  business.  The  United  Statea 
Shipping  Board  has  chosen  from  its  fleet  of  former  German  ships  the  Mount  Vtmorip. 
18,372  tons:  the  Von  Steuben^  14,903  tons;  and  the  Aqamtmnonf  19,361  tons — orinnally 
known  as  tne  Kronprinzestin  Cecilie,  Kronprinz  Wilhelmf  and  Kaiser  WUhslm  Ll—ior 
passenger  and  mail  service  between  New  Yoik  and  South  American  ports.    These- 
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yeesels  will  be  released  shortly  from  transport  service  and  be  refitted  luxuriously.    It 
is  expected  that  they  will  be  ready  for  service  in  midsummer. 

The  Shipping  Board  hopes,  says  the  Daily  Mail  New  York  correspondent,  that  with 
the  estabhsnment  of  a  South  American  passenger  service,  50  per  cent  foster  than  any, 
existing  before  the  war,  South  American  ouyers  will  be  attracted  to  the  United  States/ 
and  the  old  custom  of  travel  via  London  between  South  American  and  United  States 
ports  will  be  abandoned. 

To  sum  up,  America  will  secure  the  lan^t  ship  afloat,  and  several  fast  liners  of  a 
type  far  superior  to  anything  she  previously  owned.  She  will  use  them  to  capture  the 
Crsuie  of  South  America.  And  she  will  Imve  them  on  the  seas,  not  merely  before 
Oreat  Britain  and  Italy  are  able  to  make  good  the  losses  they  suffered  during  the  war, 
but  actually  before  the  final  peace  terms  nave  been  signed,  i.  e.,  in  midsummer. 

The  allocation,  we  are  told,  of  all  German  tonnage  is  to  be  r^ulated  by  an  inter- 
tallied  commission  in  Paris.  But  before  the  commission  has  begun  to  sit,  before  any 
-allocation  has  been  made,  the  United  States  seizes  the  ships,  on  a  basis  of  2  tons  fcnr  1, 
and  captures  the  trade  of  South  America. 

Surely  "idealism''  could  go  no  further.  Emerson  once  described  Napoleon  as  tiie 
«^:reat  business  man  of  history.  Had  Emerson  been  alive  to-day  he  might  have  been 
inclined  to  apply  the  words  to  President  Wilson. 

And  yet  pernaps  we  are  wrong  in  blaming  President  Wilson.  "The  President,"  we 
are  told.,  "was  advised  in  his  stand  by  American  financial  experts  in  Paris."  We  do 
not  know  who  these  advisers  were  or  what  their  advice  was.  But  we  ought  not  to 
io^t  certain  focts. 

We  ou^t  not  to  forget  that  already  lour  years  ago,  in  1915,  the  Warbiugs  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  World  had  tried  to  Have  the  interned  German  ships  ac()uired  by  the 
KJnited  States.    Have  the  Warbiirgs  again  to-day  sought  to  obtain  their  acquisition? 

Who  are  these  Warburgs?  Max  Warburg  is  the  chief  of  the  banking  firm,  Max 
Warbui^  A  Co.,  of  Hamburg.  He  is  principal  shareholder  in  the  Hamburg- America 
and  German  Lloyd  steam^ip  lines.  During  the  war  he  was  at  Stockholm  and  carried 
on  some  curious  mtrigues  against  Poland,  endeavoring  to  set  against  Poland  a  Ukraine 
under  German  control.  At  present  Max  is  one  of  me  Grerman  plenipotentiaries  in 
jParis. 

His  two  brothers,  Paul  and  Felix,  live  in  New  York.  They  are  married  respectivrfy 
to  the  sister-in-law  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff ,  and  are  associates  of  the  latter  at 
the  head  of  the  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  Bank  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Jacob  Schiff  is  himself  an  interesting  personality.  He  was  bom  at  Frankfort, 
and  has  been,  according  to  Pertinax,  the  great  financial  supporter  of  the  "Mutual 
Society  of  German  Jews,"  which  was  linked,  and  is  still  probably  linked  on  many 
sides,  with  high  German  circles.  In  1916,  according  to  the  sune  writer,  he  founded 
the  American  neutral  conference  committee,  which  took  upon  itself  the  task  of  bring- 
ing about  peace  with  a  victorious  Germany. 

We  have  here,  as  Pertinax  says,  a  financial  group  which,  up  to  the  declaration  of 
war  by  America  in  April,  1917,  was  the  most  powerrul  link  between  the  politicians  of 
Washington  and  those  of  Berlin.  Is  it  likely  that  the  connection  between  the  War- 
buigs  of  the  Old  and  New  World  has  now  been  broken?  Having  worked  together  as 
brotners  in  the  war,  will  they  not  work  together,  as  brothers,  in  the  peace? 

Be  that  as  it  may^  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  the  policy  of  two  tons  for  one  in 
isolation.  This  pohcy,  scandalous  as  it  is,  is  closely  linkea  wit£  other  questions.  We 
should  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  Mr.  George  D.  Herron,  once  the  political 
iriend  and  supporter  of  President  Wilson.  "International  financiers,  who  are  diplo- 
:matically  privileged,  are  the  true  cause  of  the  present  crisis  and  of  all  the  political  and 
moral  failures  of  the  peace  conference,  on  the  shoulders  of  which  will  fall  the  responsi- 
ibility  of  the  ruin  which  threatens  the  world." 

British  people  are  disturbed  by  tlie  policy  of  two  tons  for  one,  which  tlireatens  to  be 
realized.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  tnat  they  feel  to-day  what  Italy  felt  only 
yesterday  and  still  is  feeling.  "A  financial  group,"  Mr.  Herron  tells  us,  "is  trying  to 
secure  privileges  for  the  development  of  Fiume  and  of  the  Dalmatian  ports,  to  get  hold 
of  all  the  lines  of  navigation  in  the  Adriatic  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  complete  com- 
mercial ruin  upon  Italy  and  of  banishing  her  mercantile  flag  from  the  seas. 

He. would  be  a  blind  man,  indeed,  who  failed  to  see  a  connection  between  the 
policy  of  two  tons  for  one  and  the  attempt  to  bring  commercial  ruin  upon  Italy.  Is 
it  the  same  group  which  is  endeavoring,  on  the  one  hand*  to  banish  the  Italiui  flag 
from  the  Adriatic,  and,  on  the  other,  to  banish  the  British  flaff  from  South  America? 

And  if  we  turn  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Baltic,  we  find  another  singular  coincidence  ^ 
How  is  it  that  Mr.  Max  Warburg,  the  principal  shareholder  in  the  Hambuig- American 
and  German  Lloyd  steamship  lines,  snould  have  been  so  interested  in  the  Ukraine? 
It  might  seem  strange  to  find  a  great  shipping  magnate  interested  in  the  Ukraine. 
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But—ftpart  from  th^  hct  that  Gennanfl  regard  the  Ukraiiie  as  their  stepping-stone  to* 
India — sll  Germans  realize  that  a  strong  and  independent  Poland,  connected  wil^ 
England  by  sea,  would  be  feital  to  many  of  their  plans.  Such  a  Poland  would  be 
reocued  from  German  economic  domination.  The  naltic  might  cease  to  be  a  German 
lake.  It  might  become  unduly  opened  to  the  Briti^  mercantile  marine.  Danzig 
might  compete  with  Hamburg.  Such  a  polic>r  would  not  suit  the  Warburgs  either  of 
the  New  World  or  the  Old.  Max  Warburg  himself  has  his  business  between  Ham- 
burg and  America. 

One  thing  let  us  never  foreet.  Poland  and  Italy  are  linked  to  England  by  many 
spiritual  ties.  They  form,  also,  if  we  give  them  our  full  support  andf  do  not  thwart 
their  claims,  two  strong  barriers  against  any  future  attempt  by  Germany  to  dominate- 
the  world.  They  are  the  rampiuts  of  France  upon  the  north  and  in  the  south. 
Together  the  four  nations,  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Poland,  form  one  solid  bloc 
whose  unity  is  essential  to  the  world's  stability  and  peace.  We  are  bound  together, 
no  less,  by  economic  ties.  The  policy  of  ton  for  ton  concerns  us  all.  Our  interests 
can  never  clash.  And  it  is  in  the  highest  interest  of  England  to  witness  a  new  Poland 
strong  upon  the  seas,  and  a  new  Italy  strong  and  secure  in  the  Adriatic.  With  an 
allieof  and  friendly  Italy  adjoining  us  in  Egypt,  with  a  Poland  connected  with  England 
by  sea  and  bolting  the  door  to  the  German  Drang  nach  Osten,  to  the  exploitation  of 
Russia,  and  to  the  invasion  of  India,  Great  Britain  possesses  two  first-class  guaranties 
for  the  security  of  her  own  Empire. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  FIUMB. 

After  the  long  and  rather  bitter  discussions,  the  disappointing  dela^,  and  the 
dramatic  happenings  that  have  hardened  the  Italian  people  to  the  point  of  being 
ready  to  dare  almost  anything  rather  than  abate  their  nghts,  we  find  tne  question  of 
Fiume  still  unsolved.    How  much  longer  must  we  await  a  decision? 

The  Italian  nation  was  suddenly  confronted  with  the  veto  of  a  single  man,  a  man^ 
who  has  such  unbounded  self-confidence  as  to  think  himself  inMlible  and  sole  arbiter 
of  the  world's  destinies.  Is  this  man  bound  bv  the  chains  which  his  friend,  Prof* 
Herron^  denounces?  Has  he  his  people  behind  nim?  Who  can  say?  For  though  he- 
is  the  latest  apostle  of  democracy,  he  dispenses  with  parliaments  and  peoples.  Word 
and  act,  truth  and  right,  are  his,  the  wise  man  who  would  correct  the  folly  of  forty* 
three  million  Italians. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  rifts  in  the  lute.  The  senates  of  New  York  State,  Illinois, 
and  Massachusetts  have  cabled  to  the  President  asking  him  explicitly  to  fully  accept 
the  Italian  claims.  And  the  majority  leader  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge,  hia  cham- 
^oned  the  same  policy.  Therefore  it  is  clear  that  the  Italian  policy  in  regard  to 
Fiume  has  supporters  even  in  America. 

Have  any  new  facts  come  to  light  to  confirm  the  President  in  his  obstinacy?  Dr. 
Wilson  has  appealed  to  the  Italian  people  over  the  heads  of  the  Parliament  and  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Italian  i>eople  have  answered  by  rallying  round  the  Government 
and  showing  that  they  are  inaissolubly  united.  Unmoved  by  all  this  the  American 
President  continues  to  dilate  on  all  his  old  arguments.  The  chief  and  one  might  say 
the  only  argument  put  forward  by  him  is  one  which  has  astounded  everybody  by 
reason  of  its  lack  of  logical  sense.  According  to  President  Wilson,  Fiume  is  an  inter- 
national port,  and  because  it  must  remain  international  it  ought  to  be  given  to  the- 
Croats .  Tha t  is  to  say,  it  must  become  a  part  of  Jugo-Slav  nationalism .  That  method 
of  reasoning  is  so  obviously  outside  all  bounds  of  reason  that  we  need  not  bother  about 
discussing  it.  Evidently  President  Wilson  thinks,  and  obstinately  thinks,  that  it  ia 
a  sound  and  solid  dogma. 

Now,  everybody  Imows  that  the  Groats  are  not  an  international  but  an  entirely 
nationalistic  people.  What  grounds  are  there  then  for  supposing  that  Fiume  could 
be  made  international  by  giving  it  to  them  rather  than  to  the  Italians?  Are  we  to- 
take  it  that  the  Italians,  whose  a^e-long  civilization  has  been  the  cradle  and  is  still 
largely  the  vital  center  of  all  that  is  best  in  Europe,  would  be  less  alive  to  their  inter- 
national obligations  than  the  Croats  who  are  only  of  yesterdajr?  The  President  argues 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Germans  argued  when  they  tried  to  iustifv  their  occu- 
pation of  Antwerp,  the  natural  outlet  for  the  Rhine  Provinces.  Snould  Rotterdam, 
seeing  that  it  is  an  international  port  par  excellence,  be  condemned  because  of  its 
international  situation  to  live  under  the  German  yoke?  Ought  we  to  make  a  present 
of  Genoa  to  Switzerland  or  South  Germany?  Surely  Dr.  Wilson  must  have  other 
arguments  stored  away  in  his  portfolio.  But  he  will  not  tell  the  world  about  them. 
Secrecy,  however,  only  serves  to  sharpen  the  curiosity  of  people  who  are  eager  to 
know  the  secret  of  the  golden  mysteries  which  have  been  denounced  by  Prof.  Herron^ 
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the  President's  confidant  and  friend.  It  is  not  our  business  to  attempt  to  pull  aside 
the  veil  that  hides  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  or  perhaps  the  Golden  Calf. 

Meanwhile  the  newspapers  come  out  with  another  ballon  d'essai.  Why  ^ould 
Fiume  not  be  given  to  the  league  of  nations  for  five  years,  while  another  lutrbor  for 
the  Jugo-Slavs  is  in  course  of  construction?  Italians  have  no  objection  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Croatian  port  if  that  would  ^Ive  the  Fiume  problem.  They  are 
not  after  the  gold  mines  of  Fiume.  Thev  are  concerned  only  tor  the  liberties  and 
rights  of  their  own  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  idea  of  a  Croatian  harbor  at  Buccari 
or  Segna  has  already  oeen  mentioned  in  this  Review.  At  Fiume  Italy  only  seeks 
to  safe^ard  the  freedom  of  her  own  people,  which  is  a  small  thing  and  valueless  as  far 
SB  outsiders  are  concerned. 

But  no  one  can  help  noticing  it  as  rather  remarkable  that  people  should  insist  on 
the  necessity  of  creating  a  new  Jugo-Slav  harbor  quite  close  to  Fiume,  in  an  entirely 
out  of  the  way  position  from  the  natural  Jugo-Slavian  trade  routes.  Leaving  Fiume 
out  of  the  question,  the  treaty  of  London  gives  the  Jugo-Slavs  a  group  of  ports  which 
in  1910  had  a  total  trade  of  12,000,000  tons;  that  is  to  say,  a  bulk  of  trade  double  that 
of  Marseille.  The  total  trade  of  Fiume  itself  was  less  than  one-fourth  of  this,  because 
it  amoimted  only  to  2,500,000  tons,  of  which  a  quarter  of  a  million  came  from  Jugo- 
slavia. Thus  only  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  maritime  trade  of  Jugo-Slavia  passed  through 
Fiume. 

Why  are  they  so  insistent  on  having  the  new  Jugo-Slav  port  so  close  to  a  place 
^here,  in  spite  of  all  the  encouragement  given  by  the  Hungarian  Government,  only 
a  small  fraction  of  Jugo-Slav  trade  passed?  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  insistence  on  such  a  demand.  There  are  people  who  think  that  behind  all  this 
obstinacy  there  must  be  some  particular  reason,  rerhaps  there  is  some  one  entirely 
Actuated  by  idealistic  motives  who  thinks  that  great  advantages  will  be  reaped  in 
that  out  of  the  way  comer  of  the  Ouamaro.  Where,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Perhaps  one 
might  fall  back  upon  Prof.  Herron  for  the  answer. 

And  there  is  another  question.  If  Italy  is  to  have  the  Italian  city  of  Fiume  after 
a  period  of  five  years,  why  not  now?  Why  should  the  lea^e  of  nations  be  brought 
into  the  Adriatic?  Italy  has  already  had  proof  of  how  this  land  of  arrangement  would 
"work.  A  certain  international  commission  has  been  going  up  and  down  the  Adriatic 
and  has  done  things  which  are  not  yet  publicly  known,  but  which  are  underlined  in 
black  in  the  annals  of  the  Italian  Nav}r.  Is  Italy  to  be  put  under  tutelage?  Do 
the  Allies  realize  how  grossly  they  sin  against  all  good  taste.  a^;ainst  all  the  principles 
of  comradeship,  and  how  grossly  they  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Itauan  people 
when  they  surest  that  a  supervising  control  should  be  held  over  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment during  the  period  of  five  years,  within  which  Fiume  will  be  the  "only"  outlet 
for  the  Jugo-Slavs?  Of  what  crimes  do  they  think  the  Italian  Government  would 
be  guilty  against  the  commercial  freedom  of  the  small  Jugo-Slav  nation?  Perhaps 
not  even  President  Wilson  could  answer  that  question.  But  those  who  inspire  him 
probably  think  that  behind  the  cover  of  the  league  of  nations  the  dollars  could  easily 
obb  and  flow  at  Fiume,  and  that  the  economic  interests  of  the  city  could  be  mote 
easily  handled.  Certainly  the  Italian  Government,  conscious  of  its  duty,  could  never 
allow  the  usury  and  exploitation  which  the  Jugo-Slavs  readily  permit,  going  hand  in 
hand  as  it  does  with  the  corruption  of  the  governing  classes. 

Dr.  Wilson  still  gazes  at  Fiume  with  his  thumbs  turned  down.  The  whole  Italian 
nation  yearns  for  the  redemption  of  the  Italian  city.  If  despotism  and  dollarum 
should  triumph,  we  might  have  an  exodus  from  Fiume  of  the  Italian  population: 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Croats  might  eventually  find  there  only  ruins  and 
desolation.  In  this  Review  it  has  already  been  said  that  Fiume  is  the  touchstone 
of  the  Allies'  policy.  That  is  an  important  truth,  and  the  sooner  its  importance  ia 
recognized  by  those  who  have  the  direction  of  the  allied  policy  in  their  hands  the 
jsooner  shall  we  arrive  at  an  Adriatic  settlement  that  will  be  just  and  lasting. 

IS  THE  FEACB  CONFERENCE   A  FREE   AQENT? — ^MORB   LIGHT  NEEDED   ON  A  DARK 

QUESTION. 

Dr.  Herron *s  telegram  to  the  Italian  paper  L'Epoca  (Apr.  28)  reveals  the  existence 
of  a  secret  financial  coalition  practically  ruling  over  the  peace  conference. 

In  order  to  fully  grasp  the  importance  and  the  authentic  character  of  the  revelations 
made  by  Dr.  Herron  it  is,  first  of  all,  necessary  to  know  who  Dr.  Herron  is.  The  Paris 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  (May  3)  gives  the  following  details  about  his  position 
and  career.    It  says: 

'*Dr.  George  D.  Herron  was  appointed  in  February  last,  with  Mr.  William  Allen 
White,  as  the  American  delegate  to  the  proposed  conference  with  representatives  of 
the  various  Russian  parties  on  the  island  of  Prinkipos.    A  publicist  and  professor  of 
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political  economy  we^  known  in  the  United  States,  he  has  for  some  five  years  past 
made  his  home  in  Greneva,  whence  he  was  able  to  keep  tl^e  American  State  Department 
and  Allied  (governments  posted  on  movements  centering  there.  About  a  year  ago 
he  publidbed  a  volume  entitled  'President  Wilson  and  World  Peace,'  which,  following 
a  book  on  'The  Menace  of  Peace,'  issued  the  year  before,  attracted  much  attention. 

"For  several  weeks  before  his  return  to  Geneva,  about  a  month  ago,  he  was  in  close 
<x)nferenoe  with  President  Wilson,  Col.  House,  and  other  members  of  the  American 
misfflon,  as  well  as  with  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Italian  delegation. 

''In  connection  with  the  above  dispatch  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  speaking 
in  the  Senate,  Si^or  Tittoni  protested  against  'the  substitution  for  German  hegemony 
of  other  hegemomee,  lees  brutal  in  appearance,  but  just  as  tyrannical,  and  concealing 
a  formidable  plutocratic  coalition  ana  a  colossal  financial  monopoly  for  the  economic 
exploitation  of  the  wo^ld.' 

^'The  theme  was  dwelt  upon  also  by  Si^or  Luzzatti  and  Signer  Tiuail  in  the  Cham- 
ber. They  referred  to  the  enterprises  of  international  high  finance  in  the  Adriatic, 
notably  at  Fiiune.  The  revelation  of  the  opposition  of  financial  magnates  to  Italian 
claims  has  made  a  great  sensation  in  Italy. ' 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  we  are  in  the  presence  not  only  of  a  competent  authority  in 
regard  to  the  facts  with  which  he  deals,  but  bAbo  of  a  man  of  high  moral  worth,  whose 
views  on  the  moral  side  of  the  situation  are  of  the  utmost  value  and  worthy  of  the  utmost 
reepect. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  Dr.  Herron's  communication  to  the  Epoca: 

"As  one  who  can  claim  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  present 
conflict  between  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia,  and  as  one  who  has  had  occasion  more  than 
once  of  acting  as  meaiator  between  the  two  parties,  I  should  like  to  exi^ress  my  con- 
viction that  a  great  injustice  is  about  to  be  done  to  Italy,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public, 
and  that  the  Jugo-Slav  people  as  well  as  the  Italian  people  are  ignorant  of  what  is 
hidden  behind  the  scenes  of  the  present  crisis.  I  should  like  also  to  add  that,  as  I 
can  safely  affirm,  there  were  at  least  two  occasions  when  an  understanding  could  have 
been  reached  were  it  not  for  the  intervention  of  intrigues  on  the  part  of  international 
financiers  who  are  diplomatically  privileged,  who  are  the  true  cause  of  the  present 
crisis,  and  who  are  the  cause  of  all  the  policical  and  moral  failures  of  the  peace  con- 
ference, on  the  shoulders  of  which  will  fall  the  responsibility  of  the  ruin  which  threatens 
the  world.  The  financial  p^oup  is  trying  to  secure  privileges  for  the  development  of 
Fiume  and  of  the  Dalmatian  portSj  to  get  hold  of  all  the  lines  of  navigation  in  the 
Adriatic  for  the  purpose  of  exploitmg  me  Serbian  nation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  to  bring  complete  commercial  ruin  upon  Italy  and  banish  her  mercantile 
flag  from  the  seas. 

Nor  would  the  ruin  of  her  mercantile  commerce  be  the  sole  damage  to  be  suffered 
by  Italy  were  she  to  renounce  Fiume.  In  a  very  short  time  her  political  and  conuner- 
cial  relations  with  Roumania  and  the  Balkans  would  be  severed .  By  ref  usinfi;  to  cede 
her  eastern  port  Italy  is  at  present  struggling  for  her  own  existence  against  tne  inter- 
national monopolists.  She  has  no  mines.  She  has  no  resources  to  offer  to  these 
monopolists,  while  southeastern  Europe  is  ripe  for  exploitation.  Furthermore, 
accoraing  to  the  treaty  of  London,  only  a  small  part  of  Dalmatia  is  to  belong  to  Italy. 
Nine  ports  capable  oi  adequate  development  will  be  left  to  Jugo-Slavia.  Moreover, 
Italy  would  not  have  fallen  back  on  the  treaty  of  London  had  not  the  evil  influences 
at  the  back  of  the  Jugo-Slav  delegation  in  Paris  aroused  her  to  intransigence.  Finally, 
to  call  in  the  principle  of  self-determination  against  Italian  claims  alone  is  an  evident 
piece  of  hypocrisy,  xf  one  takes  account  of  the  territorial  gains  secured  by  all  the  other 
nations  represented  at  the  peace  conference.  England  will  control  a  vast  empire 
stretching  from  India  to  Egypt;  and  to  pass  under  English  rule  is  considered  the  best 
fortune  that  can  befall  the  people  situated  between  India  and  Egypt.  France  will 
not  only  see  her  aspirations  admost  completely  realized  in  r^rd  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Phine,  but  she  will  also  have  Syria  and  new  colonies  in  Africa.  I  am  the  last  person 
to  object  to  what  has  been  given  to  France.  Far  from  thinking  that  France  has  got 
too  much,  I  think  that  she  has  got  too  little.  The  Valley  of  the  aiar  should  have  been 
given  by  full  right  of  possession  to  France,  and  French  and  Belgian  rule  should  have 
Been  extended  to  the  Rhine  absolutely  and  without  impracticable  compromises. 
Poland  will  have  a  population  scarecly  one-half  of  which  is  made  up  of  Poles.  Czecho- 
slovakia will  include,  and  justly  so,  a  German  population  of  about  three  millions. 
Jugo-Slavia  will  have  a  laige  percentM^e  of  people  wno  are  not  Jugo-Slavs  and  who  do 
do  not  wish  to  come  under  Serbian  rule.  But  on  account  of  reasons  which  are  under- 
stood only  by  those  who  know  the  secret  means  which  serve  the  ends  of  international 
finance,  Italy  is  denied  territories  which,  if  granted  to  her,  would  bring  her  only  3  per 
-cent  of  a  non-ItaUan  population. 
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**AsftLTaB  concerns  us  Americans,  granted  that  the  peace  conference  has  not  for  a 
moment  been  Mthful  to  the  principles  of  the  President,  granted  that  one  of  the  four- 
teen points  was  genuinely  and  exactly  applied,  why  should  Italy  be  the  only  one  of 
them  all  to  be  obliged  to  apply  these  principles  to  a  very  small  and  mixed  part  of  the 
territory  which  she  claims,  and  thus  renounce  her  natural  and  eeographic&I  frontien? 
If  Italy  had  not  entered  the  war  in  the  dark  days  when  she  did  enter  it,  the  cause  of 
the  Entente  would  have  been  lost,  Grermany  would  have  con<iuered  Europe,  and  the 
whole  of  Jugo-Slavia  would  have  become  part  of  the  then  existing  Austro-Hungaiian 
monarchy.  The  real  Jugo-Slavs,  like  the  Croats  and  Slovenes,  who  owe  their  inde- 
pendence to  Italy's  intervention  have  fought  against  Italy  with  the  greatest  bitterness 
up  to  the  last,  up  to  the  moment  of  signing  the  armistice.  In  recompense  for  what 
Italy  has  done  for  the  allied  cause,  in  recompense  for  her  half  a  million  dead  and  her 
million  mutilated,  and  her  exhausted  finances,  she  is  now  treated  with  incredible 
ingratitude  and  calumniated  throughout  the  world  by  the  work  of  these  great  interests 
that  would  encompass  her  ruin.  The  greater  part  of  my  fellow  citizens  were  led  to 
believe  the  opposite  of  what  I  have  declared.  But,  whatever  it  may  cost  us,  it  is 
time  to  look  truth  in  the  face  and  to  point  out  the  true  causes  of  all  the  discortii  and 
chaos  which  are  tearing  Europe  to  pieces.  It  is  time  to  unmask  these  influences 
which,  subsidizing  even  the  Government  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  labor  to  establish  the 
power  of  autocracy,  to  wipe  out  democracy  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come,  and  to 
'  impose  upon  the  world  the  rule  of  the  monopolists." 

bo  much  for  the  declarations  made  by  a  loyal  American  citizen.  We  may  well 
ask  whether  such  a  man  would  have  taken  up  such  a  position  between  Italy  and  the 
peace  conference  had  he  not  been  sure  of  his  ground.  Let  us  now  turn  to  another 
quarter.  The  writer  in  the  Echo  de  Paris  who  signs  himself  "Pertinax"  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  level  headed  and  authoritative  of  French  publicists.  He 
also  is  in  a  position  to  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes. 
And  he  is  a  man  whose  inte^ty  and  honor  are  recojgnized  everywhere  in  France. 

In  the  Echo  de  Paris  (April  28)  "Pertinax"  published  an  article  entitled  "  Voyage 
AutourdesaChambre."    It  ran  as  follows: 


It 


Voyage  AtUour  de  9a  CJiatnbre, 


"  Yesterda^r,  as  it  was  raining  in  the  park  and  in  town,  M.  Max  Warbtirg,  one  of  the 
German  plenipotentiaries  alr^dy  arrived  at  Versailles,  did  not  leave  the  Hotel  deft 
Reservoirs.  With  the  coming  week  his  active  r61e  commences.  He  passed  the  day 
making  a  tour  of  his  room,  that  is  to  say,  turning  his  thoughts  in  upon  himself.  He 
summoned  from  afar  his  relatives,  his  friends,  the  relatives  and  the  friends  of  his  rela- 
tives and  of  his  friends.  After  several  hours  he  raised  his  head,  with  the  feeling  that 
he  had  reviewed  a  great  throng  of  people  and  that  he  had  h^urd  and  uttered  all  the 
words  that  will  be  the  leitmotiv  of  international  politics  during  the  coming  months 
and  the  coming  years.    He  was  very  fatigued  but  sufficiently  satisfied  with  himself. 

"M.  Max  Warburg  is  the  chief  of  the  banking  firm  Max  M.  Warburg  &  Co.  of  Ham- 
burg.  He  is  the  prmcipal  shareholder  in  the  Hamburg- American  and  German  Lloyd 
steamship  lines.  His  two  brothers,  MM.  Paul  and  Felix  Warburg,  married,  respec- 
tive!, to  the  sister-in-law  and  the  daughter  of  M.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  (bom  at  Frankfort),, 
are  the  associates  of  the  latter  at  the  h^ul  of  the  Kuhn  Loeb  &  Co.  bank  of  New  York. 
Here  we  have  a  financial  group  which,  up  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  America,  in 
April,  1917,  was  the  most  powerful  link  oetween  the  politidans  of  Washington  and 
those  of  Berlin.  When  President  Wilson  reformed  the  oankingsystem  of  his  country 
and  created  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  he  appointed  M.  Pau  Warburg  as  one  of  the 
directors,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  son-m-law,  Mr.  MacAdoo,  Minister  of  the 
Treasury,  who  had  been  financially  supported  by  Messrs.  Kuhn  Loeb  &  Co.  in  his 
railway  imdertakings..  M.  Jacob  ScMn  has  been  the  great  financial  supporter  of  the 
'Mutual  Societv  of  German  Jews,'  which  was  linked  and  is  still  probaDly  linked  on 
many  sides  with  high  German  circles. 

"From  1914  to  1917  this  powerful  syndicate  showed  itself  extraordinarily  active 
against  the  Entente.  In  1915  the  Warburgs  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World  tried  to 
have  the  interned  German  ships  acquired  by  the  United  States.  For  a  moment  it 
looked  as  if  they  were  to  succeea.  In  Novemoer,  1916,  M.  Paul  Warbuig  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  Yimous  circular  which  recommended  the  American  banks  to  cease  giving 
money  to  the  Allies.  About  the  same  time  M.  Jacob  Schiff  founded  The  American 
Neutral  Conference  Committee,  which  took  upon  itself  the  task  of  bringing  about 
peace  with  a  victorio\is  Germany.  Then  appeared  for  the  first  time  all  the  formiilaB 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  anathemas  launched  against  the  old  diplomacy  whidi 
was  said  to  be  responsible  for  bringing  about  the  war.    On  this  point  consult  the  work 
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''How  the  Diplomatists  caused  the  War/  written  by  M.  Heubech,  the* colleague  of 
M.  Schiff  01^  Uie  Neutral  Conference  Committee. 


,  tapping 
ber  is  certainly  not  discoura^mg.' 

''It  is  evidently  only  by  uie  oddest  of  chances  that  M.  Max  Warbu»  was  the  first 
to  be  sent  to  VersailleB  by  the  republican  Empire.  And  it  is  by  the  oddest  of  chances 
that  the  first  to  arrive  is  not  the  first  come.'' 

The  irony  of  "Pertinax"  in  the  concluding  sentences  will  escape  nobody.  The 
only  thii^  that  for  the  present  can  be  said  ia  that  one  must  await  further  develop- 
ments. Thou^  it  would  be  foolish  to  doubt  that  a  great  financial  intrigue  is  doing 
its  best  to  control  the  decisions  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  it  would  be  out  of  the 
question  to  cast  doubt  on  what  Dr.  Herron  has  said  about  the  machinations  of  an 
''  Intemationsd  Financial  Gang,' '  yet  one  can  not  for  a  monemt  believe  that  the  future 
of  Europe  is  likely  to  become  a  matter  for  private  speculation  under  the  auspices  of 
responsible  political  representatives.    However,  as  matters  stand  at  present,  the 

?udUc  has  a  ri^^t  to  demand  that  more  light  should  be  thrown  on  the  whole  question, 
he  matter  can  not  remain  where  Dr.  Herron  and  Pertinax  have  left  it. 

Mr.  CoTTLLO.  May  I  at  this  time  thank  the  members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee?  I  know  that  I  am  not  making  a  false 
statement  or  assmning  for  myself  too  much  power  when  I  state  that 
the  Italians,  particularly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  whom  I 
have  lived  ana  come  in  close  contact,  sincerely  appreciate  your  atten- 
tion and  courtesy  extended  to  us,  in  giving  us  this  opportunity  of 
presenting  the  Italians'  side. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  any  more  papers  that  you  want  to 
file,  will  you  please  file  them  as  soon  as  you  can,  so  that  we  may  go 
to  press  this  evening? 

Mr.  CoTiLLo.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  If  it  is  necessarv — 
but  I  do  not  think,  with  the  exposition  that  has  been  made  to-day, 
that  you  will  require  a  brief  on  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  think  the  papers  that  you  have  filed  here 
with  the  secretary  cover  everything. 

Mr.  CoTiiiLO.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  stands  adjourned.  There  will  be 
no  more  hearings. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.55  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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FBIDAY,  SEFTEHBEB  12,  1919. 

United  States    Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Waahingion,  D.  G. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  310,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry 
Cahot  Lodge  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Xiodge  (chairman),  Brandegee,  Fall,  Knox, 
Harding,  and  New. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bullitt  is  to  make  a  statanent  to  the  com- 
mittee this  morning.  I  think  I  ou^ht  to  say  that  Mr.  Bullitt  was 
simimoned  on  the  23d  of  August,  I  believe,  and  he  was  in  the  woods 
at  that  time,  out  of  the  reach  of  telegraph  or  telephone  or  mail,  and 
only  received  the  summons  a  few  &jb  a^o.  He  came  at  once  to 
Washington.    That  is  the  reason  of  the  dSay  in  his  hearing. 

STATSXEHT  OF  KB.  WHUAM  C«  BTJUITT. 

r  The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bullitt,  will  you  take  the  stand  and  give  your 
full  name,  please  Jbo  the  stenographer  t 

Mr.  Bullitt.  William  C.  Bullitt. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  native  and  a  resident  of  Philadelphia, 
are  vounot? 

mr.  Bullitt.  I  am^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  the  war,  what  were  you  engaged  in  I 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Bof <^e  the  war  I  was  employed  by  the  rhiladelphia 
Public  Ledger.    I  had  been  a  correspondent  for  them  in  various 

{daces,  and  I  had  been  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  in  Philadelphia 
or  a  time. 

The  Chairbian.  You  went  abroad  for  them  as  a  correspondent  % 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  did,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  went  into  the  war? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Before  we  went  into  the  war  I  toured  Germany, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  Poland,  and  other  places,  studying  con- 
ditions there,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Public  Ledger 

The  Chairman.  After  we  entered  the  war,  what  did  you  do  %  You 
came  back? 

Mr.  BuLLriT.  Yes,  sir;  I  came  back.  I  was  in  the  United  States 
at  that  time. 

The  Chakman.  At  that  time? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  And  I  was  asked  to  enter  the  Department  of  State, 
to  work  in  the  Division  of  Western  Eiiropean  Affairs  under  Mr. 
Grew,  in  which  my  special  province  was  to  follow  the  political  situa- 
tion of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  to  prepare  the  confidential 
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reports  of  the  department  on  Gennany,  Austria,  and  Hungary — ihe 
weekly  reports — and  also  such  memoranda  on  conditions  as  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  and  others  might  call  for. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  went  to  raris  as  a  member  of  tha 
staff,  after  the  armistice? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes;  I  was  an  employee  of  the  department  at  the 
time  of  the  armistice^  and  I  was  ordered  to  Paris  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  commission. 

Senator  B[nox.  When  did  you  first  go  to  Paris,  Mr.  Bullitt? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  sailed  on  the  George  Washington.  I  went  over 
with  the  original  trip  of  the  President. 

Senator  E!nox.  And  you  were  there  continuously  how  lon^? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  remamed  in  Paris  until — ^I  can  give  you  the  exact 
date — I  was  ordered  to  go  on  a  special  mission  to  Berne  about  the 
first  week  of  February.  1  can  give  you  the  exact  date,  if  it  is  of  any 
moment. 

Senator  Knox.  No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  remained  a  week  in  Berne,  then  returned  and 
remained  in  Paris  until  I  was  ordered  to  go  to  Russia. 

I  left  for  Russia  on  the  22d  of  February.  I  was  in  Paris  during  the 
entire  period  tmtil  the  22d  of  February. 

Senator  Knox.  You  said  you  went  over  on  the  original  trip  of  the 
President.    Just  to  get  these  dates  right,  when  did  you  reach  Paris  1 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  left  New  York  on  December  4  and,  as  I  remen^eFf 
we  reached  Paris  on  December  13. 

Senator  K!nox.  And  you  were  there,  then,  imtil  you  went  to 
Berne  in  February? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  In  February.  ' 

Senator  Knox.  What  was  your  personal  relation  to  the  ]>eace 
conference  and  its  work  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  When  I  first  arrived  I  was  asked  to  take  charge  of 
a  confidential  bulletin  which  was  to  be  gotten  out  for  the  benefit  of 
the  commissioners  each  morning.  It  was  to  be  read  by  them.  That 
lasted  a  very  short  time,  and  as  is  usual  with  most  thmgs  of  the 
kind,  we  discovered  that  the  commissioners  did  not  care  to  spend 
the  time  reading  it,  and  therefore  it  was  decided  to  abolish  this 
bulletin,  and  that  instead  I  should  receive  all  the  intelligence  reports 
of  military  intelligence*  of  the  State  Department,  intelligence  received 
through  aU  the  special  dispatches  of  the  ambassadors,  etc.,  in  fact, 
all  the  information  that  came  in,  and  a  section  was  created  callea 
the  Current  Intelligence  Section.  I  was  called  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Current  In teUigence  Summaries. 

Senator  Knox.  Then,  as  I  understand,  your  function  was  to 
acquaint  yourself  with  everything  that  was  going  on  in  connection 
witn  the  conference,  and  disseminate  the  news  to  the  different 
branches  of  the  peace  conference  and  the  different  bureaus  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  1  was  to  report  only  to  the  commissioners. 

Senator  Knox.  Well,  but  the  essential  thing  is,  was  it  your  duty 
to  get  information  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes;  it  was  my  duty  to  be  in  constant  touch  with 
everyone  who  was  in  the  Amencan  delegation,  and  present  informa- 
tion to  the  commissioners  each  mormng.  I  had  20  mmutes  with 
each  commissioner  each  morning. 

Senator  Knox.  So  that  you  were  practically  a  clearing  house  of 
information  for  the  members  of  the  American  mission  ? 
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^  Mr.  Bullitt.  That  is  what  I  was  supposed  to  be.  I  am  afraid  I 
did  not 

Senator  Knox.  To  get  down  to  something  specific,  were  you 
cognizant — I  presume  you  were  from  what  you  say — of  the  negotia- 
tions in  relation  to  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  was,  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  had  been  greatly 
interested  in  it  always,  and  when  I  reached  Paris  I  had  a  number  of 
conversations  with,  notably.  Col.  House,  who  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  it.  I  had  also  talked  with*  the  President,  going  over  on  the 
George  Wdshington,  about  it. 

Senator  Ei^ox.  How  many  plans  were  there  for  a  league  of  nations 
that  came  imder  your  observation,  and  whose  plans  were  theyt 

Mr.  Bullitt.  There  was,  of  course.  Gen.  Smuts's  plan,  with  which 
everyone  is  familiar. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  also  saw  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  plan,  the  first  draft  of 
which,  the  preliminary  draft  of  which,  I  happen  to  have  a  copy  of. 

Senator  Knox.  Have  you  that  here  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Will  you  produce  it,  please  1 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  will,  sir  [producing  paper].  This  is  the  first  draft 
of  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  plan.  This  is,  1  believe,  the  first  British 
proposition  which  was  sent  to  the  American  commission. 

Senator  Knox.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman  i 

The  Chairman.  Certainly ;  it  goes  in  the  record. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer 
"Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  1,''  and  is  here  printed  in  lull  in  the  record,  as 
follows:) 

Bullitt  EzniDir  No.  1. 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

(Plan  ol  Lord  Robert  Cecil.) 

I. 

Grqanization. 

The  general  treaty  setting  up  the  league  of  nations  will  explicitly  provide  for  regular 
conferences  between  the  responsible  representatives  of  the  contracting  powers. 

These  conferences  would  review  the  general  conditions  of  international  relations  and 
would  naturally  pay  special  attention  to  any  difficulty  which  might  seem  to  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  world.  They  would  also  receive  and  as  occasion  demanded  discuss 
reports  as  to  the  work  of  any  international  administrative  or  investigating  bodies  work- 
ing under  the  League. 

'  These  conferences  would  constitute  the  pivot  of  the  league.  They  would  be  meet- 
ings of  statement  responsible  to  their  own  sovereign  parliaments,  and  any  decisions 
taken  would  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  the  various  allied  conferences  during  the  war, 
have  to  be  unanimous. 

The  following  form  of  organization  is  suggested: 

1.  The  conference, — ^Annual  meeting  of  prime  ministers  and  foreign  secretaries  of 
British  Empire,  United  States,  France,  Italy,  Japan  and  any  other  States  recognized 
by  them  as  great  powers.  Quadrennial  meeting  of  representatives  of  all  States  in- 
cluded in  the  league.  There  should  also  be  provision  for  the  summoning  of  special 
conferences  on  the  demand  of  any  one  of  the  great  powers  or,  if  there  were  danger  of 
an  outbreak  of  war,  of  any  member  of  the  league.  (The  composition  of  the  league  will 
be  determined  at  the  peace  Conference.  Definitely  untrustworthy  and  hostile  States, 
e.  g.,  Russia,  should  the  Bolshevist  government  remain  in  power,  should  be  excluded. 
Otherwise  it  is  desirable  not  to  be  too  rigid  in  scrutinizing  qualifications,  since  the  small 
powers  will  in  any  case  not  exercise  any  considerable  influence.) 
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2.  For  the  conduct  of  its  work  the  intaratate  conference  will  require  a  pennltfient 
aecretariat.  The  general  secretary  should  be  appointed  by  the  great  powers,  if  posaibd^ 
choosing  a  national  of  some  other  country. 

3.  InUmatumal  bodies. — ^The  secretariat  would  be  the  responsible  channel  of  eom- 
nunication  between  the  interstate  conference  and  all  international  bodies  functionilDig 
under  treaties  g[uaranteed  by  the  league.    These  would  fall  into  three  clanes: 

(a)  Judicial;  i.  e..  the  existing  Hague  oiganization  with  any  additions  or  modifica- 
tions made  by  the  league. 

(6)  International  administrative  bodies.  8uch  as  the  sug^^ested  transit  commission. 
To  these  would  be  added  bodies  already  formed  under  existing  treaties  (whidi  are 
very  numerous  and  deal  with  very  important  interests,  e.  g.,  postal  union,  intematioiuil 
labor  office,  etc.). 

(e)  International  coinmissions  of  enquiry:  e.  g.,  commission  on  industrial  oonditioniB 
(laoor  legislation),  African  conunission,  armaments  commission. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  above  arrangements  guaranteed  by  or  arising  out  of  the 
general  treaty,  there  would  probably  be  a  periodiod  congress  of  delegates  of  the 
parliaments  of  the  Stat€«  belonging  to  the  league,  as  a  development  out  of  the  existix^ 
Interparliamentary  Union.  A  r^^lar  staple  of  discussion  for  this  body  would  be 
afforded  by  the  reports  of  the  interstate  conference  and  of  the  different  international 
bodies.  The  cong^'ese  would  thus  cover  the  grotmd  that  is  at  present  occupied  by  the 
periodical  Hague  Conference  and  also  the  ground  claimed  oy  the  Socialist  Inter- 
national. 

For  the  efficient  conduct  of  all  these  activities  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  a 
permanent  central  meeting-place,  whore  the  officials  and  officers  of  the  league  would 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  extraterritoriality.  Geneva  is  suggested  as  the  most  suitable 
p^ace. 

II. 

Pebvbhtigk  of  Wab. 

The  covenants  for  the  prevention  of  war  which  would  be  embodied  in  the  gt/osnl 
treaty  would  be  as  follows: 

(1)  The  members  of  the  league  would  bind  themselves  not  to  go  to  war  until  they 
had  submitted  the  questions  at  issue  to  anr  international  conference  or  an  arfoitnij 
court,  and  until  the  conference  or  court  had  issued  a  report  or  handed  down  an  award. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  league  ^ould  bind  themselves  not  to  go  to  war  with  any 
member  of  the  league  compl^ng  with  the  award  of  a  court  or  with  the  repoft  of  ft 
conference.  For  the  purpose  of  this  clause,  the  report  of  the  conference  must  be 
unanimous,  excluding  the  litigants. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  league  would  undertake  to  re^|ardthem0elves,asipeo  bcto, 
at  war  with  any  one  of  them  acting  contrary  to  the  above  covenants,  and  to  take, 
jointly  and  severally,  appropriate  milituy,  economic  and  other  measure  against 
the  recalcitrant  State. 

(4)  The  members  of  the  league  would  bind  themselves  to  take  similar  action,  in 
the  sense  of  the  above  clause,  af^ainst  any  State  not  being  a  member  of  the  league 
^riiich  is  involved  in  a  dispute  with  a  member  of  the  league  and  which  does  not  agree 
to  adopt  the  procedure  obligatory  on  membnv  of  the  league.  (This  is  a  stronger  pro- 
vision than  that  proposed  in  the  Phillimore  Report.) 

The  above  covenants  mark  an  advance  upon  the  practice  of  international  relations 
previous  to  the  war  in  two  respects:  (1)  In  insuring  a  necessary  period  of  delay  before 
war  can  break  out  (except  between  two  States  which  are  neither  of  them  members  of 
the  leag^ue;  (2)  In  securing  public  discussion  and  probably  a  public  report  upon 
matters  in  dispute. 

It  should  be  observed  that  even  in  cases  where  the  conference  report  is  not  unani- 
mous, and  therefore  in  no  sense  binding,  a  majority  report  may  be  issued  and  thai 
this  would  be  likely  to  carry  wei^t  with  the  public  opinion  of  the  States  in  the  league. 

Senator  Knox.  What  other  plan  do  you  know  of  besides  Lord 
Robert  Cecirs  plan,  which  you  nave  just  produced  1 

Mr.  Bullitt.  There  were,  of  course,  the  President's  various 
proposals. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  Fjresidont's  original 
proposition  for  a  league  of  nations  witn  yout 

Mr.  BxJLLiTT.  I  have,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Will  you  produce  it  t 
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Mr.  Bullitt.  I  have  this  in  two  forms.  I  happen  to  have  a  rather 
curious  document  here,  which  I  hope  may  be  returned  to  me,  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  unique  copy.  It  is  the  Pl*esident's  original  proposal, 
written  on  his  own  typewnter,  I  believe,  which  was  presented  to  me 
on  January  10  by  Col.  House,  with  an  inscription  on  the  top  of  it. 

Senator  BInox.  By  Col.  House  1 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  January  10,  1910 1 

Mr.  BuLLFTT.  1919;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Suppose  vou  read  that  inscription  bj^  Col.  House. 

Mr.  Bullitt  (readme).  ''For  W.  C.  Bullitt,  in  appreciation  of  your 
help  in  an  hour  of  neea.    E.  M.  House,  January  10,  1919." 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  the  President's  original  proposal,  is  it  1 

Mr.  Bullitt.  This  proposal,  I  believe,  was  presented  on  January 
10— that  is,  the  President  used  this  proposal  as  the  basis  of  discussion 
on  January  10  with  Mr.  Clemencoau,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  Lord 
Robert  Cecil.  I  am  not  certain  of  that.  I  was  informed  of  what  it 
was  to  be  used  for  by  Col.  House.  I  am  not  certain  whether  the 
Presidentsousedit  or  not;  but  this  was  the  President's  original  propo- 
sition. The  notes  on  the  side  of  it,  where  you  find  references  such  as 
"H-21,"  were  with  reference  to  an  earlier  proposition  of  Col.  House 
to  the  President. 

Senator  Kis^ox.  Have  you  a  copy  of  thati 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Did  you  see  iti 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  did  not.  sir. 

(The  document  last  r^erred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer 
"Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  2/'  and  is  here  printed  in  the  record^  as  follows:) 

BuLUTT  Exhibit  No,  2. 

(Note  in  pencil:    For  W.  0.  Bullitt.    In  appreciation  of  your  help  in  mn  hour  of 

need.    E.  M.  House,  Jan.  ICI/19.) 

COVENANT. 

PRBAICBLB. 

In  order  to  secure  peace,  security,  and  orderly  government  by  the  prescription  of 
open,  juflt,  and  honorable  relations  between  nations,  by  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
understandings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  governments, 
and  by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations 
in  the  dealings  of  organized  peoples  with  one  another,  the  powers  signatory  to  this 
covonant  and  agreement  jointly  and  severally  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  league 
of  nations. 

Articlb  I. 

The  action  of  the  signatory  powers  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  shnll  be  effected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  body  of  delegates  which  shall  consist  of  the  ambassa- 
dors and  ministers  of  the  contracting  powers  accredited  to  H.  and  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  of  H.  The  meeting  of  the  body  of  delegates  shall  be  held  at  the  seat 
of  government  of  H.  and  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  of  H.  shall  be  the  presiding 
oflScer  of  the  body. 

Wlienever  the  delegates  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable,  they  may  meet  temporarilv 
at  the  seat  of  government  of  6.  or  of  S.,  in  which  ca»e  the  ambassador  or  minister  to  H. 
of  the  country  in  which  the  meetini^  is  held  shall  be  the  presidini?  oflScer  pro  tempore. 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  any  ot  the  contracting  powers  to  assist  its  representative 
in  the  body  of  delegates  by  any  method  of  conference,  counsel,  or  advice  that  may 
■eem  best  to  it,  ana  also  to  substitute  upon  occasion  a  special  representative  for  its 
regular  diplomatic  representative  accredited  to  H. 
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Abticlb  II. 

The  body  of  delepatee  shall  regulate  their  own  procedure  and  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  such  committees  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
any  matters  that  lie  within  the  field  of  their  action. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  body  of  delegates,  upon  the  initiative  of  any  member,  to 
discuss,  either  publicly  or  privately  as  it  may  deem  best,  any  matter  lying  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  league  of  nations  as  defined  in  this  covenant  or  any  matter  likely 
to  affect  the  peace  of  the  world :  but  all  actions  of  the  body  of  delegates  taken  in  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  and  powers  granted  to  them  under  this  covenant  shall  be 
first  f(»inulated  and  agreed  wpon  by  an  executive  council,  which  shall  act  either  by 
reference  or  upon  its  own  initiative  and  which  shall  consist  of  the  representatives  of 
the  great  powers  together  with  representatives  drawn  in  annual  rotation  from  two 
panels,  one  of  which  shall  be  made  up  of  the  representatives  of  the  States  ranking 
next  aSfter  the  great  powers  and  the  otner  of  the  representatives  of  the  minor  ^tfttes 
(a  classification  which  the  body  of  delegates  shall  itself  establish  and  may  from  time 
to  time  alter),  such  a  number  being  drawn  from  these  panels  as  will  be  but  one  lees 
than  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers;  and  three  or  more  negative  votes  in  the 
council  shall  operate  as  a  veto  upon  any  action  or  resolution  proposed. 

All  resolutions  passed  or  actions  taken  by  the  body  of  delegates  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  executive  council,  except  those  adopted  in  execution  of  any  direct 
powers  herein  granted  to  the  body  of  delegates  themselves,  'shall  have  the  effect  ol 
ecommendatioDs  to  the  several  governments  of  the  league. 

The  executive  council  shall  appoint  a  permanent  secretariat  and  staff  and  may 
appoint  ioint  committees  chosen  from  the  body  of  delegates  or  consisting  of  specially 
oualified  persons  outside  of  that  body,  for  the  study  and  systematic  consideration  A 
tne  international  questions  with  which  the  council  may  have  to  deal,  or  of  quee- 
tions  likely  to  lead  to  international  complications  or  disputes.  It  shall  also  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  establish  and  maintain  proper  liaison  both  with  the  foreign  offices  of 
the  signatory  powers  and  with  any  governments  or  agencies  which  may  be  acting  as 
mandatories  of  the  league  of  nations  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Article  III. 

The  contracting  powers  unite  in  guaranteeing  to  each  other  political  independenod 
and  territorial  in  t^ity;  butitis  understood  between  them  thatsuch  territorialreadjust- 
ments,  if  anjr,  as  mav  in  the  future  become  necessary  by  reason  of  chang^  in  present 
racial  conditions  and  aspiratiofis  or  present  social  and  political  relationsmps,  pursuant 
to  the  principle  of  self-determination,  and  also  such  territorial  readjustments  as  may 
in  the  judgment  of  three-fourths  of  the  delegates  be  demsinded  by  the  welfare  and 
manifest  interest  of  the  peoples  concerned,  'may  be  effected  if  a^eeable  to  those 
peoples;  and  that  territorial  changes  may  in  ecjuity  involve  material  compensation. 
The  contracting  powers  accept  without  reservation  the  principle  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  superior  m  importance  to  every  question  of  political  jurisdiction  or  boundary. 

Article  IV. 

H.  21.  The  contracting  powers  recognize  the  principle  that  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  peace  will  requiro  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest 
point  consistent  with  domestic  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  inter- 
national obligations;  and  the  delegates  are  directed  to  formulate  at  once  plans  by 
which  such  a  reduction  may  be  brought  about.  The  plan  so  formulated  shall  be 
binding  when,  and  only  when,  imanimously  approved  by  the  governments  signatory 
to  this  covenant. 

As  the  ba^is  for  such  a  reduction  of  armaments,  all  the  powers  subscribing  to  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  which  this  covenant  constitutes  a  part  heroby  agree  to  abolish 
conscription  and  all  other  forms  of  compulsory  military  service,  and  also  agree  that 
their  future  forces  of  defence  and  of  international  action  shall  consist  of  militia  or 
volunteers,  whose  numbers  and  methods  of  training  shall  be  fixed,  after  expert  inquiry, 
by  the  agreements  with  r^ard  to  the  reduction  of  armaments  referred  to  in  the  last 
preceding  paragraph. 

The  b^y  of  dcl^fates  shall  also  determine  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the 
several  governments  what  direct  military  eouipment  and  armament  is  fair  and  reason- 
able in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  forces  laid  down  in  the  programme  of  disarmament; 
and  these  limits,  when  adopted,  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  permission  of  the 
body  of  delegates. 

The  contracting  powers  further  agree  that  munitions  and  implements  of  war  shsdl 
not  be  manufactured  by  private  enterprise  or  for  private  profit,  and  that  there  shall 
be  full  and  frank  pubbcity  as  to  all  national  armaments  and  military  or  naval  pro- 
grammes. 
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Abtiole  V. 

H.  13.  The  contracting  powers  jointly  and  severally  agree  that,  should  disputes  or 
<lifficultie6  arise  between  or  among  them  which  can  not  be  satisfactorily  settled  or  ad- 
justed by  the  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy,  they  will  in  no  case  resort  to  armed  force 
without  previously  submitting  the  questions  and  matters  involved  either  to  arbitra- 
tion or  to  inquiry  by  the  executive  council  of  the  body  of  delegates  or  until  there  has 
been  an  award  oy  the  arbitrators  or  a  decision  by  the  executive  council;  and  that 
^ey  will  not  even  then  resort  to  armed  force  as  against  a  member  of  the  league  of 
nations  who  complies  with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  the  decision  of  the  executive 
<X)uncil. 

The  powers  signatory  to  this  covenant  undertake  and  agree  that  whenever  any 
<ii8pute  or  difficulty  shall  arise  between  or  among  them  witn  regard  to  any  question 
of  tne  law  of  nations,  with  re^d  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  as  to  any  fact  which 
would,  if  established,  constitute  a  breach  of  international  obligation,  or  as  to  any 
alleged  damage  and  the  nature  and  measure  of  the  reparation  to  oe  made  therefor,  if 
such  dispute  or  difficultv  can  not  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
negotiation,  to  submit  tfce  whole  subject  matter  to  arbitration  and  to  carry  out  in  full 
good  faith  any  award  or  decision  that  may  be  rendered. 

In  case  of  arbitration,  the  matter  or  matters  at  issue  shall  be  referred  to  three  arbi- 
trators, one  of  the  three  to  be  selected  by  each  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  when 
there  are  but  two  such  parties,  and  the  third  by  the  two  thus  selected.  When  there 
are  more  than  two  parties  to  the  dispute,  one  arbitrator  shall  be  named  by  each  of 
the  several  parties  and  the  arbitrators  thus  named  shall  add  to  their  number  others 
of  their  own  choice,  the  number  thus  added  to  be  limited  to  the  number  which  will 
suffice  to  give  a  deciding  voice  to  the  arbitrators  thus  added  in  case  of  a  tie  vote  among 
the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties.  In  case  the  arbitrators  chosen  by 
the  contendinj^  parties  can  not  agree  upon  an  additional  arbitrator  or  arbitrators,  the 
additional  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  shall  be  chosen  by  the  body  of  delegates. 

On  the  appeal  of  a  party  to  the  dispute  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  may  be  set 
aside  by  a  vote  of  thr^fourths  of  the  delegates,  in  case  tiie  decision  of  the  arbitrators 
was  unanimous,  or  by  a  vote  of  two-tiiirds  of  the  delates  in  case  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrators  was  not  imanimous,  but  unless  thus  set  aside  diall  be  finally  binding  and 
<»nclusive. 

When  any  decision  of  arbitrators  shall  have  been  thus  set  aside  the  dispute  shall 
again  be  submitted  to  arbitrators  chosen  as  heretofore  provided,  none  of  whom  shall, 
however,  have  previously  acted  as  arbitrators  in  the  dispute  in  question,  and  the 
•decision  of  the  arbitrators  rendered  in  this  second  arbitration  shall  be  finally  binding 
and  conclusive  without  right  of  appeal. 

If  for  any  reason  it  should  prove  impracticable  to  refer  any  matter  in  dispute  to 
arbitration,  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  apply  to  the  executive  council  to  take  the 
matter  under  consideration  for  such  mediatory  action  or  recommendation  as  it  may 
deem  wise  in  the  circumstances.  The  council  shall  immediately  accept  the  refer- 
ence and  give  notice  to  the  other  party  or  parties,  and  shall  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  a  full  he  ring,  investigation,  and  consideration.  It  shall  ascertain  all  tne 
fects  involved  in  the  dispute  and  shall  make  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem 
wise  and  practicable  based  on  the  merits  of  the  controversy  and  calculated  to  secure 
a  just  and  lasting  settlement.  Other  members  of  the  league  shall  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  executive  council  any  and  all  information  that  may  be  in  their  posseeeion  which 
in  any  way  bears  upon  the  facts  or  merits  of  the  controversy;  and  the  executive  council 
shall  do  everything  in  its  power  by  way  of  mediation  or  conciliation  to  bring  about 
a  peaceful  settlement.  The  decisions  of  the  executive  council  shall  be  addressed  to 
the  disputants,  and  shall  not  have  the  force  of  a  binding  verdict.  Should  the  execu- 
tive council  f^  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion,  it  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the  members 
of  the  executive  council  to  publish  their  several  conclusions  or  recommendations; 
and  such  publication  shall  not  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act  by  either  or  any  of  the 
disputants. 

Abticle  VI. 

Should  any  contracting  power  break  or  disrecard  its  covenants  under  Article  V  it 
thai  I  thereby  ipso  facto  become  at  war  with  all  the  members  of  the  league,  which 
shall  immeihately  subject  it  to  a  complete  economic  and  financial  boycott,  including 
the  severance  of  nil  trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  all  intercourse 
between  their  subjects  and  the  subjects  of  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and  the 
prevention,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  financial,  commercial,  or  personal  intercourse 
between  the  subjects  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the  subjects  of  any  other 
State,  whether  a  member  of  the  league  of  nations  or  not. 
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It  shall  be  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  executive  council  of  the  body  of  delc^tea 
in  mich  a  case  to  recommend  what  effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of 
the  league  of  nations  shall  severally  contribute,  and  to  advise,  if  it  should  think  beipt, 
that  the  smaller  members  of  the  league  be  excused  from  making  any  contributiuB 
to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  againfit  the  covenant-breaking  State. 

The  covenant-breaking  State  shall,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  be  subiert  to 
perpetual  disarmamemt  and  to  the  regulations  with  regard  to  a  peace  establishment 
provided  for  new  States  under  the  terms  of  supplementary  Article  3. 

Article  VII. 

If  any  power  shall  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  short  of 
war,  against  another  power  before  submitting  the  dispute  involved  to  arbitrators  or 
consideration  by  the  executive  council  as  herein  provided,  or  dball  declare  war  or  begin 
hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  short  of  war,  in  regard  to  any  dispute  which  has  been 
decided  adversely  to  it  by  arbitrators  chosen  and  empowered  as  herein  provided,  the 
contracting  p3wer8  hereby  bind  themselves  not  only  to  cease  all  commerce  and  inters 
course  witn  that  power  but  also  to  unite  in  blockading  and  closing  the  frontiers  of  that 
power  to  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  world  and  to  use  any  force  that 
may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object. 

Articlb  VIII. 

H.  5, 7 , 8.  Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  taiy  of  the  con* 
tractinlg  powers  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  league  of  nations 
^d  to  all  the  powers  signatory  hereto,  and  those  powers  hereby  reserve  the  right  to  take 
any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nationa; 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  be  the  friendly  right  of  each  of  the  nations 
aignator^  or  adherent  to  this  covenant  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  body  of  delegates 
to  any  circumstances  anywhere  which  threaten  to  disturb  international  peace  or  the 
good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace  depends. 

The  delegates  diall  meet  in  the  interest  of  peace  whenever  war  is  rumoured  or  threat- 
ened ^  and  also  whenever  the  delegate  of  any  pawer  shall  infonn  the  delegates  that  a 
meeting  and  conference  in  the  interest  of  peace  is  advisable.  i 

The  delegates  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times  and  upon  such  other  occastons  as 
they  shall  nom  time  to  time  deem  best  and  determine. 

AsncLB  IX. 

H.  16,  17.  In  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  between  one  of  the  contractiog  powera 
axid  a  power  not  a  party  to  this  covenant,  the  contracting  power  involved  hereby  binds 
itself  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  judicial  decision  m  to  arbi* 
tration.  If  the  other  power  will  not  agree  to  submit  the  dispute  to  judicial  dedsion 
or  to  arbitration,  the  contracting  power  shall  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
body  of  delegates.  The  delegates  shall  in  such  case,  in  the  name  of  the  leSgue  of 
nations,  invite  the  power  not  a  party  to  this  covenant  to  become  ad  hoc  a  party  and 
to  submit  its  case  to  judicial  decision  or  to  arbitration,  and  if  that  pow^  consents  it 
is  heieby  agreed  that  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  and  applicable  to  the 
submission  of  disputes  to  arbitration  or  discussion  shall  be  in  all  reiqpNBcts  applicable 
to  the  dispute  both  in  fovour  of  and  against  sudi  power  as  if  it  were  a  party  to  this 
covenant. 

In  case  the  power  not  a  party  to  this  covenant  shall  not  accept  the  invitaticm  of  the 
delegates  to  become  ad  hoc  a  party,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  council 
immediately  te  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  merits  of  the  dispute 
involved  and  to  recommend  such  joint  action  by  the  contracting  powers  as  may  seem 
best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances  disclosed. 

Article  X. 

H.  18.  If  hostilities  should  be  b^un  or  any  hostile  action  taken  against  the  contract- 
ing power  by  the  power  not  a  party  to  this  covenant  before  a  decision  of  the  dispute  by 
arbitrators  or  before  investigation,  report,  and  recommendation  by  the  executive 
council  in  regard  to  the  dispute,  or  contrary  to  such  recommendation,  the  contracting 
powers  shall  thereupon  cease  all  commerce  and  communication  with  that  power 
and  shall  also  unite  in  blockading  and  closing  the  frontiers  of  that  power  to  all  com- 
merce or  intercourse  with  anv  part  of  the  world,  employing  jointly  anv  force  that 
may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object.  The  contracting  powers  shall  also  unite 
in  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  contracting  power  ^lainst  which  hostile  action  has: 
been  taken,  combining  their  armed  forces  in  its  behalf 
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Abticlb  XI. 

•  H.  19.  In  case  of  a  dispute  between  States  not  parties  to  this  covenant,  any  contract- 
ing power  may  brin^  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  delegates,  who  shall  thereupon 
ttinaer  the  good  offices  of  the  league  of  nations  with  a  view  to  the  peaceable  settle- 
pient  of  the  dispute. 

-  If  one  of  the  States,  a  party  to  the  dispute,  shall  offer  and  agree  to  submit  its  interests 
and  cause  of  action  wholly  to  the  control  and  decision  of  the  league  of  nations,  that 
State  shall  ad  hoc  be  deemed  a  contracting  power.  If  no  one  of  the  States,  parties 
to  Uie  dispute,  shall  so  offer  and  agree,  the  delMtes  shall,  through  the  executive  coiprr 
cil,  of  ttieir  own  motion  take  such  action  and  make  such  recommendation  to  their 
Governments  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  result  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Articlb  XII. 

-  H.  22  A  ny  power  not  a  party  to  this  covenant,  who^e  government  is  based  npon-tlie 
principle  of  popular  self  government,  may  apply  to  the  body  of  delegates  for  leave  to 
become  a  party.  If  the  delegates  shall  regard  the  granting  thereof  as  likely  to  promote 
the  peace,  order,  and  security  of  the  world,  they  may  act  favourably  on  the  npplieation. 
and  their  favourable  action  shall  operate  to  constitute  the  power  so  applying  in  all 
respects  a  full  signatory  party  to  this  covenant.  This  action  shall  require  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  delegates. 

Articlb  XIII. 

H.  23.  The  contracting  powers  severally  agre^  that  the  present  covenant  snd  cotf' 
vention  is  accepted  as  abrogating  all  treaty  obligations  inter  se  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  nereof,  and  solemnly  engage  that  they  will  not  enter  into  any  engage- 
ments inconsistent  with  the  terms  liereof . 

In  case  any  of  the  powers  signatory  hereto  or  subsequently  admitted  to  the  league 
of  nations  shall,  before  becoming  a  party  to  this  covenant,  have  undertaken  any 
treatv  obligations  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  covenant,  it  shall  be 
the  auty  of  such  power  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  toch  obli- 
gations. 

BXJFrLEnilTABT  AORBB1CXNT8. 


In  respect  of  the  peoples  and  territories  which  formerly  belonged  to  A  ustria-Hungary, 
and  to  Turkey,  and  in  respect  of  the  colonies  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  the  Gennan 
Empire,  the  league  of  nations  shall  be  regarded  as  the  residuary  trustee  with  soverei^ 
right  of  ultimate  disposal  or  of  continued  administration  in  accordance  with  certain 
fundamental  principles  hereinafter  set  forth;  and  this  reversion  and  control  shall 
exclude  all  ri^ts  or  privileges  of  annexation  on  the  part  of  any  power. 

These  principles  are,  that  there  shall  in  no  case  be  any  annexation  oi  any  of  these 
territories  by  any  State  either  within  the  league  or  outside  of  it,  and  that  in  the  future 
government  ci  these  peoples  and  territories  the  rule  of  self-determination,  or  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  to  their  form  of  government,  shall  be  fairly  and  reasonably  applied, 
and  all  policies  of  administration  or  economic  development  be  based  primarily 
upon  the  well-considered  interests  of  the  people  themselves. 

II. 

Any  authority,  control,  or  administration  which  may  be  necessary  in  respect  of 
these  peoples  or  territories  other  than  their  own  self-determined  and  self-organized 
autonomy  shall  be  the  exclusive  function  of  and  shall  be  vested  in  the  league  of 
nations  and  exercised  or  undertaken  by  or  on  behalf  of  it. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  league  of  nations  to  delegate  its  authority,  control,  or 
adminsitration  of  any  such  people  or  territory  to  some  single  State  or  oiganized  agency 
which  it  may  designate  and  appoint  as  its  asent  or  mandatory:  but  whenever  and 
wherever  possible  or  feasible  the  agent  or  mandatory;  so  appointed  shall  be  nominated 
or  approved  by  the  autonomous  people  or  territory. 

III. 

* 

The  degree  or  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised  by  the  mandatary 
State  or  agency  shall  in  each  case  be  explicitly  defined  by  the  league  in  a  special  act 
or  charter  which  shall  reserve  to  the  league  complete  power  of  supervision  and  of 
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untimate  control,  and  which  fthall  alpo  reeerve  to  the  people  of  any  such  territory  or 
governmental  unit  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  lea^e  lor  the  redress  or  correction  of 
any  breach  of  the  mandate  by  the  mandatary  State  or  agency,  or  for  the  eubstitutioii 
of  some  other  State  or  agency  as  mandatary. 

The  mandatary  State  or  agency  shall  in  all  cases  be  bound  and  required  to  nmintaln 
the  policy  of  the  open  door,  or  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  signatories  to  thi8tH>venant, 
in  respect  of  the  use  and  development  of  the  economic  resources  of  such  people  or 
territoiy. 

The  mandatary  State  or  agency  shall  in  no  case  form  or  maintain  any  military  or 
naval  force  in  excess  of  definite  standards  laid  down  by  the  league  itself  for  the  purposes 
of  internal  police. 

IV. 

No  new  State  arising  or  created  from  the  old  empires  of  Austria-Hungary,  or  Tuikex 
shall  be  recognized  by  the  league  or  admitted  into  its  membership  except  on  condition 
that  its  military  and  naval  ^rces  and  armaments  shall  conlorm  to  standiurds  prescribe 
by  the  league  in  respect  of  it  from  time  to  time. 

As  successor  to  the  Empire,  the  league  of  nations  is  empowered,  directly  and  without 
ri^ht  of  delegation,  to  watch  over  the  relations  inter  se  of  all  new  independent  States 
arising  or  created  out  of  the  Empires,  and  shall  assume  and  fulfil  the  duty  of  concili* 
ating  and  composing  differences  between  them  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of 
settled  order  and  the  general  peace. 

V. 

The  powers  signatary  or  adherent  to  this  covenant  agree  that  they  will  themselves 
seek  to  establish  and  maintain  Mr  hours  and  humane  conditions  of  labour  for  all  those 
within  tiieir  several  jurisdictions  who  are  engaged  in  manual  labour  and  that  they  will 
exert  their  influence  in  favour  of  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a  similar  policy  and 
like  safeguards  wherever  their  industrial  and  commercial  relations  extend. 

VI. 

The  lei^e  of  nations  shall  require  all  new  States  to  bind  themselves  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  their  reception  as  independent  or  autonomous  states,  to  accord  to  all 
racial  or  national  minonties  within  their  several  jurisdictions  exactly  the  same  treat- 
ment and  security,  both  in  law  and  in  fact,  that  is  accorded  the  racial  or  national 
majority  of  their  people. 

Senator  Knox.  If  jrou  do  not  mind,  I  would  rather  you  would  go 
on  and  tell  the  story  m  your  own  way.  You  see  what  I  am  trying 
to  get  at  ?  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  history  of  the  various  proposes, 
by  whom  they  were  discussed  and  to  whom  they  were  referred,  and 
how  they  were  considered  by  others.    Do  you  see  what  I  want? 

Mr,  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Go  on  and  tell  it  in  your  own  way. 

Ikfr.  BuLLirr.  There  are  shght  changes  in  the  printing  of  the  presi- 
dent's first  proposal,  and  the  first  proposal  here,  because  of  curious 
spelling  in  places  in  the  original  of  the  proposal.  I  have  here  a 
nrst  prmting  of  it,  which  you  would  perhaps  prefer  to  have. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  we  will  put  them  both  in  the  record,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Of  course  Mr.  Bullitt  will  be  expecting  to  have  these 
documents  back. 

The  Chaikman.  If  you  know  that  the  print  is  accurately  printed 
from  that,  perhaps  that  would  be  better. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes;  but  that  is  not  these  papers,  as  I  imderstand  it. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  doubt  if  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  it,  anyway,  and  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
put  them  both  in. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  have  here  three  drafts  of  American  projects,  but 
what  I  beheve  was  the  first  American  draft  is  this.  This  was  the 
first  printing  [indicating].    This,  sir,  is  another  proposal. 
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(The  printed  copy  of  the  first  proposal  aboTe  referred  to,  marked 
'BuUitt  JExhibit  No.  3,"  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

BuLLTTT  Exhibit  No.  3. 

covbnant. 

Preamble. 

In  order  to  secure  peace,  security,  and  orderly  government  by  the  prescription  ol 
open,  just,  and  honorable  relations  between  nations,  by  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
understandings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  governments, 
and  by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations 
in  the  dealings  of  organized  peoples  with  one  another,  the  Powers  signatory  to  this 
covenent  and  agreement  jointly  and  severally  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

Article  I. 

The  action  of  the  Signatory  Powers  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  shall  be 
effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Body  of  Delegates  which  shall  consist  of 
the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the  contracting  Powers  accredited  to  H.  and  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  H.  The  meetinj^s  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be 
held  at  the  seat  of  government  of  H.  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  H.  shall 
be  the  presiding  omccr  of  the  Bod^. 

Whenever  the  Delegates  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable,  they  may  meet  tempo- 
rarily at  the  seat  of  government  of  B.  or  of  S.,  in  which  case  the  Ambassador  or  Minister 
to  H.  of  the  country  in  which  the  meeting  is  held  i^hall  be  the  presiding  officer  pro 
tempore. 

,  It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  any  of  the  contracting  Powers  to  assist  its  representative 
in  the  Body  of  Delegates  by  any  method  of  conference,  counsel,  or  advice  that  may 
seem  best  to  it,  and  also  to  substitute  upon  occasion  a  special  representative  ro  its 
regular  diplomatic  representative  accredited  to  H. 

Abticlb  II. 

The  Body  of  Delates  shall  regulate  their  own  procedure  and  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  such  committees  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
any  matters  that  lie  within  the  field  of  their  action. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  Body  of  Delegates,  upon  the  initiative  of  any  member,  to 
discuss,  either  publicly  or  privately  as  it  may  deem  best,  any  matter  lying  witnin 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  defined  in  this  Covenant,  or  any  matter 
likely  to  affect  the  peace  of  the  world;  but  aU  actions  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  taken 
in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  and  powers  granted  to  them  under  this  C!ovenant 
shall  be  first  formulated  and  agreed  upon  by  an  Executive  Council,  which  shall  act 
either  by  reference  or  upon  its  own  initiative  and  which  shall  consist  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Great  Powers  together  with  representatives  drawn  in  annual  rotation 
from  two  panels,  one  of  which  shall  be  made  up  of  the  representatives  of  the  States 
ranking  next  after  the  Great  Powers  and  the  other  of  the  representatives  of  the  minor 
States  (a  classification  which  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  itself  establish  and  may 
from  time  to  time  alter),  such  a  number  being  drawn  from  these  panels  as  will  be  but 
one  less  than  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers;  and  thi^  or  more  negative 
votes  in  the  Council  shall  operate  as  a  veto  upon  any  action  or  resolution  proposed. 

Ail  resolutions  passed  or  actions  taken  by  the  Body  of  Del^^ates  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Executive  Council,  except  those  adopted  in  execution  of  any  direct 
powers  herein  granted  to  the  Body  of  Delegates  themselves,  shall  have  the  effect  of 
recommendations  to  the  several  governments  of  the  League. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  appoint  a  permanent  Secretariat  and  staff  and  may 
appoint  joint  committees  chosen  from  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  consisting  of  specially 
qualified  persons  outside  ef  that  Bod}r,  for  the  study  and  systematic  consiaeration 
of  the  international  questions  with  which  the  Coimcil  may  have  to  deal,  or  of  ques- 
tions likely  to  lead  to  international  complications  of  disputes.  It  shall  also  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  establish  and  maintain  proper  liaison  both  with  the  foreign  ofiSces 
of  the  signatory  powers  and  with  any  governments  or  agencies  which  may  be  acting 
as  mandatories  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
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AvncLB  III. 

■ 

The  Contracting  Powers  unite  in  guaranteeing  to  each  other  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity;  but  it  is  understood  between  them  that  such  territorial 
readjustments,  if  an3r,  as  may  in  the  future  become  necessary  by  reason  of  changes  in 
present  racial  conditions  and  aspirations  or  present  social  and  political  relation^pe, 
pursuant  to  the  principle  of  self-determination,  and  also  such  territorial  restdjustments 
as  may  in  the  judgment  of  three-fourths  of  the  Delegates  be  demanded  by  the  welfare 
and  manifest  interest  of  the  peoples  concerned,  may  be  effected  if  agreeable  to  those 
peoples;  and  that  territorial  chsm^s  may  in  equity  involve  material  compensation. 
The  Contracting  Powers  accept  withoiit  reservation  the  principle  that  the  peace  of 
the  world  is  superior  in  importance  to  ev«ry  questicm  of  Political  jurisdictioB  or 
boundary. 

articlk  rv. 

The  Contracting  Powen  rerogntze  the  principle  that  the  establbbiiient  and  man- 
tenance  of  peace  will  require  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  domestic  safety  and  the  enforcement  of  common  action  of  international 
obligations;  and  the  Delegates  are  directed  to  formulate  at  once  plans  by  which  soch 
a  reduction  may  be  brou^t  about.  The  plan  so  formulated  shall  be  bindtug  when, 
and  only  when,  unanimowly  approved  by  the  Govemments  signatory  to  this 
Covenant. 

As  the  basis  for  such  a  redaction  of  annaments,  all  the  Powers  tubscrtbmg  to  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  of  wfiicii  this  Covenant  constitutes  a  part  hereby  agree  to  aboErii 
conscription  and  all  other  forms  of  compidsory  military  service,  and  also  agree  that 
their  future  forces  of  defence  and  of  international  action  i^all  consist  of  militia  or 
vol  unteerS)  whose  numbers  and  methods  of  training  shall  be  fixed,  alter  exp^  inquiry, 
By  the  agreements  With  regard  to  the  reduction  of  armaments  referred  to  ia  tke  last 
preceding  paragraph. 

The  Body  of  Delegates  shall  also  determine  for  the  consideration  and  action  ef  the 
severff>  governments  what  direct  mUitary  equipment  and  armament  is  fair  and  reason- 
able in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  forces  laid  down  in  the  programme  of  disarmament; 
and  these  limits,  when  adopted,  shall  not  be  trxceeded  without  the  permission  of  tiie 
Body  of  Delegates. 

The  Contracting  Powers  further  agree  that  munitions  and  implements  of  war  shall 
not  be  manufactured  by  private  enterprise  or  for  private  profit,  and  that  there  shall 
be  full  and  frank  pnUiclty  as  to  all  national  armaments  and  militanr  ^  nsval 
programmes. 

AsncLS  v. 

The  Contracting  Powsts  jointly  aod  severally  agree  thaL  should  disputes  or  difficiil- 
ties  arise  between  or  among  them  which  can  not  be  satisfactorily  settled  or  adiusted 
by  the  ordiiwry  processes  of  diplomacy,  they  will  in  no  case  resort  to  anned  force 
without  previously  subBdttin|g  the  qtiestions  and  matters  involved  eithor  toarbitrsUon 
or  to  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  imtil  there  has 
been  an  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  a  de  ision  by  the  Executive  Cohom  il;  and  thai 
they  will  net  even  then  ressrt  to  afned  force  as  against  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  who  complies  #ith  the  sward  of  the  arbitrators  of  the  dedsioD  of  the  Executive 
Gooncil. 

The  Powers  dgnatory  to  this  Covenant  undertake  and  t«tee  that  whenever  any 
dispute  ot  difficulty  shall  anse  between  or  among  them  with  regard  to  any  question 
of  tne  law  of  nations,  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  a  trei^,  as  to  any  hct  which 
would,  if  established,  constitute  a  l^reach  of  international  obligation,  or  as  to  any  al- 
leged damage  and  the  nature  and  measure  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  therefor,  if 
such  dispute  or  difficulty  cannot  be  sadsfactorOy  settled  by  the  (»dlnary  pzecesses  of 
negatiatiott,  subuEdt  the*  whole  subject-nootter  to  arbitration  and  to  carry  oot  in  hill 
good  faith  any  award  or  decision  that  may  be  rendered. 

In  case  of  arbitration,  the  matter  or  matters  at  issue  shall  be  referred  to  three  arbi- 
trators, one  of  the  three  to  be  selected  by  each  of  the  parties  to  the  dilute,  when 
there  are  but  two  such  parties,  and  the  third  by  the  two  thus  selected.  When  there 
are  more  than  two  parties  to  the  dispute,  one  surbitrator  shall  be  named  by  each  of 
the  several  parties  and  the  arbitrators  thus  named  shall  add  to  their  number  othos 
of  their  own  choice,  the  number  thus  added  to  be  limited  to  the  number  which  will 
suffice  to  give  a  deciding  voice  to  the  arbitrators  thus  added  in  case  of  a  tie  vote 
among  the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties.  In  case  the  arintraton 
chosen  by  the  contending  parties  cannot  agree  upon  an  additional  arbitrator  or  arbi- 
trators, the  additional  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Body  of 
Delegates. 
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On  the  appeal  of  a  party  to  the  dispute  the  dedaion  of  the  arbitraton  may  be  set 
aside  by  a  vote  of  three^fourths  of  the  Delegates,  in  case  the  decision  of  the  arbitimtort 
was  unanimous,  <»>  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Delegates  in  case  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrators  was  not  unanimous,  but  unless  thus  set  aside  shall  be  finally  binding  and 
conclusive. 

When  any  decision  of  arbitrators  shall  have  been  thus  set  aside,  the  dispute  shall 
again  be  submitted  to  arbitrators  chosen  as  heretofore  provided,  none  of  whom  shall, 
however,  have  previously  acted  as  arbitrators  in  the  dispute  in  question,  and  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators  rendered  in  this  second  arbitration  shall  be  finally  binding 
and  conclusive  without  right  of  appeal. 

If  for  any  reason  it  should  prove  impracticable  to  refer  any  matter  in  dispute  to 
arbitration,  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  apply  to  the  Executive  Council  to  take 
the  matter  under  consideration  for  such  mediately  action  or  recommendation  as  it  may 
deem  wise  in  the  circumstances.  The  Council  shall  immediately  accept  the  reference 
and  give  notice  to  the  other  party  or  parties,  and  shall  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  a  full  hearing,  investigation,  and  consideration.  It  shall  ascertain  all  the  facts 
involved  in  the  dispute  and  shall  make  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  wise 
und  practicable  based  on  the  merits  of  the  controversy  and  calculated  to  secure  a  just 
and  lasting  settlement.  Other  members  of  the  League  shall  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Executive  Council  any  and  all  information  that  may  be  in  their  possession  which 
in  anjr  way  bears  upon  the  facts  or  merits  of  the  controversy;  and  the  Executive 
Council  shall  do  every  thing  in  its  power  by  way  of  mediation  or  conciliation  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  settlement.  The  decisions  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  be 
addressed  to  the  disputants,  and  shall  not  have  the  force  of  a  binding  verdict.  Should 
the  Executive  Council  fail  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion,  it  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  to  publish  their  several  conclusions  or  recommen- 
dations;  and  such  publications  shall  not  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act  by  either  or 
any  of  the  disputants. 

Abticlb  VI. 

Should  any  contracting  Power  break  or  disregard  its  covenants  under  Article  V,  it 
shall  thereby  ipso  facto  become  at  war  with  all  the  members  of  the  League,  which  shall 
immediately  subject  it  to  a  complete  economic  and  financial  boycott,  including  the 
severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  all  intercourpe  between 
their  subjects  and  the  subjects  of  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and  the  prevention, 
so  ^  as  possible,  of  all  financial,  commercial,  or  personal  interrourpe  between  the 
subjects  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the  subjects  of  any  other  State,  whether 
a  member  of  the  Lea^e  of  Nations  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Body  of  Delegates 
in  such  a  case  to  recommend  what  effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  oi  the 
League  of  Nations  shall  severally  contribute,  and  to  advife,  if  it  ehould  think  best, 
that  the  smaller  members  of  the  League  be  excused  from  making  any  contribution  to 
the  armed  forces  to  be  used  against  the  covenant-breaking  State. 

The  covenant-breaking  State  shall,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  be  subject  to 
perpetual  disarmament  and  to  the  regulations  with  regard  to  a  peace  establishment 
provided  for  new  States  under  the  terms  Supplementary  Article  3. 

Articlb  VII, 

If  any  Power  shall  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  short  of 
war,  against  another  Power  before  submitting  the  dispute  involved  to  arbitrators  or 
consideration  by  the  Executive  Council  as  herein  provided,  or  shall  declare  war  or 
b^n  hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  short  of  war,  in  regard  to  any  dispute  which 
has  been  decided  adversely  to  it  by  arbitrators  chosen  and  empowered  as  herein 
provided,  the  Contracting  f  owers  hereby  bind  themselves  not  only  to  cease  all  com- 
merce and  intercourse  with  that  Power  but  also  to  unite  in  blockading  and  closing 
the  frontiers  of  that  Power  to  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  world  ana 
to  use  any  force  that  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object. 

Article  VIII. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  Contracting 
Powers  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  to 
all  the  Powers  signatory  hereto,  and  those  Powers  hereby  reserve  the  right  to  take  any 
action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 
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It  is  hereby  also  decUred  and  agreed  to  be  the  friendl}r  right  of  each  of  the  nation 
i^gnatory  or  adherent  to  this  Covenant  to  draw  the  attention  of  the^Body  of  Delegates 
to  any  circumstances  anywhere  which  threaten  to  disturb  international  peace  or  the 
good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace  depends. 

The  Delegates  shall  meet  in  the  interest  of  peace  whenever  war  is  rumored  or  threat- 
ened, and  tuso  whenever  the  Delegate  of  any  Power  shall  inform  the  Delegates  that 
a  meeting  and  conference  in  the  interest  of  peace  is  advisable. 

The  Delegates  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times  and  upon  such  other  occasions  as 
they  shall  fnun  time  to  time  deem  best  and  determine. 

Abtiolb  IX. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  between  one  of  the  Contracting  Powers  and  Powra- 
not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  the  Contracting  Power  involved  hereby  binds  itself  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  judicial  decision  or  arbitration. 
If  the  other  Power  will  not  agree  to  submit  the  dispute  to  judicial  decision  or  to  arbi- 
tration, the  Contracting  Power  shall  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Body  of 
Delegates.  The  Delegates  shall  in  such  a  case,  in  the  name  of  the  League  of  NationSr 
invite  the  Power  not  a^u'ty  to  this  Covenant  to  become  ad  hoc  a  party  and  to  submit 
its  case  to  judicial  decision  or  to  arbitration,  and  if  that  Power  consents  it  is  hereby 
agreed  that  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  and  applicable  to  the  submission 
of  disputes  to  arbitration  or  discussion  shall  be  in  all  respects  applicable  to  the  dispute 
both  in  favour  of  and  against  such  Power  as  if  it  were  a  party  to  this  Covenant. 

In  case  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  C4)venant  shall  not  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  Delegates  to  become  ad  noc  a  party,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Council 
immediately  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  merits  of  the  dispute 
involved  and  to  recommend  such  joint  action  by  the  Contracting  Powers  as  may  seem 
best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances  disclosed. 

Articlb  X. 

If  hoetilitieB  should  be  begun  or  any  hostile  action  taken  against  the  Contracting 
Power  by  the  Power  not  a  p^uty  to  this  Covenant  before  a  decision  of  the  dispute  by 
arbitrators  or  before  investigation,  report  and  recommendation  by  the  Executive 
Council  in  regard  to  the  dispute,  or  contrary  to  sudi  recommendation,  the  Contractiiie 
Powers  shall  thereupon  cease  all  commerce  and  communication  with  that  Pow^  and 
shall  also  unite  in  blockading  and  closing  the  frontiers  of  that  Power  to  all  commerce 
or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  world,  enYpIo>in^  jointly  any  force  that  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  that  object.  The  Contracting  Powers  shall  also  unite  in 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Contracting  Power  against  which  hostile  action  has 
been  taken,  combining  their  armed  forces  in  its  behalf. 

Article  XI. 

In  case  of  a  dispute  between  states  not  parties  to  this  Covenant,  any  Contiactiiig 
Power  may  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Delegates,  who  shall  thereupon 
tender  the  good  offices  of  the  League  of  Nations  with  a  view  to  the  peaceable  settle-. 
ment  of  the  dispute. 

If  one  of  the  states,  a  party  to  the  dispute,  shall  offer  and  agree  to  submit  its  intereeto 
and  cause  of  action  wholly  to  the  control  and  decision  of  the  Lea^e  of  Nations,  titsit 
state  shall  dd  hoe  be  deemed  a  Contracting  Power.  If  no  one  of  the  states,  parties  to 
the  dispute,  shall  so  offer  and  agree,  the  Delegates  shall,  through  the  Executive 
Council,  of  their  own  motion  take  such  action  and  make  such  recommend&tion  to 
their  governments  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  result  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Articlb  XII. 

Any  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  whose  government  is  based  upon  principle 
of  popular  self-government,  mav  apply  to  the  Body  of  Delegates  for  leave  to  beccmie 
a  party.    If  the  Delegates  shall  resard  the  granting  thereof  as  likely  to  promote  the 

Seace.  order,  and  security  of  the  World,  they  may  act  favourably  on  the  application, 
leir  favourable  action  shall  operate  to  constitute  the  Power  so  applying  in  all  respects 
a  full  signatory  party  to  this  Covenant.  This  action  shall  require  the  affirmative  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Delegates. 
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Abticlb  XIII. 

The  Contracting  Powers  severally  agree  that  the  present  Covenant  and  Conven- 
tion is  accepted  as  abrogating  all  treaty  obligations  inter  se  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  hereof,  and  solemnly  engage  that  they  will  not  enter  into  any  engage- 
ments inconsistent  with  the  terms  hereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  or  subsequently  admitted  to  the  League 
of  Nations  shall,  before  becoming  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  have  undertaken  anv 
treaty  obligations  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  such  Power  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  suoi 
obligations. 

SUPPLSMBNTABT  AQRSBMBNT8. 

I. 

In  respect  to  the  peoples  and  territories  which  formerly  belonged  to  Auatria-Hunffary , 
and  to  Turkey,  and  in  respect  of  the  colonies  formerly  unaer  the  dominion  of  ^e 
Qerman  Empire,  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  r^arded  as  the  residuary  trustee  with 
sovereign  right  of  ultimate  disposal  or  of  continued  administration  in  accordance 
with  certain  fundamental  principles  hereinafter  set  forth;  and  this  reversion  and  con- 
trol shall  exclude  all  rights  or  privil^es  of  annexation  on  the  part  of  any  Power. 

These  principles  are,  that  there  shall  in  no  case  be  any  annexation  of  any  of  these 
territories  by  any  State  either  within  the  League  or  outside  of  it,  and  that  in  the 
future  government  of  these  peoples  and  territories  the  rule  of  self-determination,  or 
the  consent  of  the  governed  to  their  form  of  government,  shall  be  fairly  and  reasonably 
applied,  and  all  policies  of  administration  or  economic  development  be  based  pn- 
muily  upon  the  well-considered  interests  of  the  people  themselves. 

II. 

Any  authority,  control,  or  administration  which  may  be  necessaiy  in  respect  of 
these  peoples  or  territories  other  than  their  own  self-determined  and  self-organized 
autonomy  shall  be  the  exclusive  function  of  and  shall  be  vested  in  the  L^igue  of 
NaUons  and  exercisea  or  undertaken  by  or  on  behalf  of  it. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  League  of  Nations  to  delegate  its  authority,  control,  or 
administration  of  any  such  people  or  territory  to  some  single  State  or  organized  agency 
which  it  may  designate  and  appoint  as  its  agent  or  mandatory;  but  whenever  or  where- 
ever  possible  or  feasible  the  agent  or  mandatory  so  appointed  shall  be  nominated  or 
approved  by  the  autonomous  people  or  territory. 

III. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised  by  the  manda- 
.  tary  State  or  agency  shall  in  each  case'beexp^citly  defined  by  the  League  in  a  special 
Act  or  Charter  which  shall  reserve  to  the  League  complete  power  of  supervision  and 
of  intimate  control,  and  which  shall  also  reserve  to  the  people  of  any  such  territory  or 
governmental  unit  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  League  for  the  redress  or  correction  of 
any  breach  of  the  mandate  by  the  mandatary  State  or  agency  or  for  the  substitution 
of  some  other  State  or  agency,  as  mandatary. 

The  mandatary  State  or  agency  shall  in  all  cases  be  bound  and  required  to  maintain 
the  policy  of  the  open  door,  or  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  signatories  to  this  Cove- 
nant, in  respect  of  the  use  and  development  of  the  economic  resources  of  such  people 
or  territory. 

The  mandatary  State  or  a^ncy  shall  in  no  case  form  or  maintain  any  military  or 
naval  force  in  excess  of  definite  standards  laid  down  by  the  League  itself  for  the  pur- 
poses of  internal  police. 

IV. 

No  new  State  arising  or  created  from  the  old  Empires  of  Austria-Hungary,  or  Turkey 
shall  be  recognized  by  the  League  or  admitted  into  its  membership  except  on  condi- 
tion ^at  its  military  and  naval  forces  and  armaments  shall  conform  to  standards 
prescribed  by  the  League  in  respect  of  it  from  time  to  time. 

As  success  to  the  Empires,  the  League  of  Nations  is  empowered,  directly  and  with- 
out right  of  delegation,  to  watch  over  the  relations  inter  se  of  all  new  independent 
States  arising  or  created  out  of  the  Empires,  and  shall  assume  and  fulfil  the  duty  of 
conciliating  and  composing  flifferencee  between  them  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance 
ol  settled  order  and  tne  general  peace. 
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V. 

The  Powers  dgnatory  or  adherent  to  this  Covenant  agree  that  they  will  themselves 
seek  to  ostabli^  and  maintain  fair  hours  and  humane  conditions  of  labour  for  ail  those 
within  their  several  jurisdictions  who  are  engaged  in  manual  labour  and  that  they 
will  exert  their  influence  in  favour  of  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a  similar  policy 
and  like  safeguards  wherever  tiieir  industrial  and  conmiercial  relations  extend, 

VI. 

The  Leac:ue  of  Nations  shall  require  all  new  States  to  bind  themselves  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  their  recofnution  as  independent  or  autonomous  States,  to  accord  to 
all  racial  or  national  minorities  within  their  several  jurisdictions  exactly  the  same 
treatment  and  security,  both  in  law  and  in  fact,  that  is  accorded  the  racial  or  national 
majority  of  their  people. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  This  is  another  proposal.  After  the  first  proposal 
was  printed,  it  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  David  Hunter  Miller  ana  Mr. 
Gordon  Auchincloss,  who  acted  as  international  law  advisers.  Mr. 
Auchincloss  was  also  Col.  House's  secretary.  They  prepared  this 
document,  which  contains  their  advice,  comments,  and  suggestions 
on  the  subiect. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is,  after  the  President's  draft  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  them  Miller  and  Auchincloss  made  comments  and  sug;- 
gestion  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Tliat  should  be  identified,  Mr.  Reporter. 

(The  document  last  referred  to  was  marked   oy  the  reporter 
^'Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  4,"  and  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record, 
follows:) 
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Senator  Bbandeoee.  Are  those  so  indicated  or  separated  as  to 
■^how  what  suggested  changes  Mr.  Auchincloss  made  and  what 
suggestions  Mr.  Miller  made  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Oh,  no;  they  were  prepared  in  conjunction.  Mr. 
Miller  and  Mr.  Auchincloss  were  law  partners  in  New  i  ork.  and  they 
acted  in  close  cooperation  in  everything  in  Paris,  and  I  could  not  sav, 
.at  all,  which  was  Mr.  Auchincloss's  work  and  which  was  Mr.  Miller's. 

Senator  Bbakdeoee.  Mr.  Hirst  collaborated  also,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Who  ? 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Mr.  Hirst. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  never  heard  the  name. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  He  is  an  Englishman. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  An  English  international  law  expert. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  say  you  put  in  the  Smuts  plan  also  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  have  not  put  it  in.     I  have  it  here. 

Senator  Brandegee.  All  right. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  President  then,  after  his  discussions,  I  believe, 
with  the  leaders  of  the  French  and  British  Governments,  took  his 
•original  proposal  and  made  certain  changes  in  it.  This  is  the  original 
•of  that  document,  also.  It  was  also  presented  to  me  by  Col.  House, 
and  has  the  President's  own  changes  in  his  own  handwriting,  in  it. 
I  am  afraid  it  is  rather  dilapidated. 

The  Chairman.  The  reporter  will  be  very  careful  of  these  papers. 
None  of  these  papers  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Printing  Office,  but  copies 
•of  them  sent. 

(The  documenirlast  referred  to  was  marked  ''BulUtt  Exhibit  No. 
5'',  and  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

BuLLTTT  Exhibit  No.  5. 
(Seal:  Woodrow  Wilson) 

coybnant. 

Pbbamblb. 

In  order  to  secure  international  pe^ice  and  security,  and  ordcgly  goTommoHt  by  the 
prescription  of  open,  just,  and  nonorable  relations  between  nations,  by  the  firm 
establishment  of  the  understandings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct 
among  governments,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  iustice  and  a  ecrupulous  respect  for 
^  treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of  organizea  peoples  with  one  another,  and  in 
•crder  to  pro7note  international  cooperationt  me  Powers  signatory  to  this  covenant  and 
agreement  jointly  and  severally  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Abticle  I. 

The  action  of  the  Signatory  Powers  under  the  terms  of  this  ogfoomont  covenant 
shall  be  affected  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Body  of  Delegates  which  shall  con- 
sist of  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the  contracting  Powers  accredited  to  H.  and 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  H.  The  meeting  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall 
be  held  at  the  seat  of  government  of  H.  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  H.  ehaH 
be  Ihe  presiding  oflScer  of  the  Body. 

Whenever  the  Del^ates  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable,  they  may  meet  temperarUy 
at  the  seat  of  government  of  B.  or  of  S.,  in  which  case  the  Ambassador  or  Minister  to  H. 
of  the  country  in  which  the  meeting  is  held  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  pro  t^npofre. 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  any  of  the  contracting  Powers  to  assist  its  representa- 
tive in  the  Body  of  Delegates  by  any  method  of  conference,  coun!^,  or  advice  that 
may  seem  best  to  it,  and  also  to  substitute  upon  occasion  a  special  rt presentative 
.for  its  regular  diplomatic  representative  accredited  to  H. 
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Artiglb  II. 

The  Body  of  Delegatee  shall  reg^ulate  their  own  procedure  and  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  such  committees  as  they  mav  deem  necessary  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  anv  matters  that  lie  witiiin  the  field  of  their  action. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  Body  of  Delegates,  upon  the  initiative  of  any  member, 
to  discuss,  either  publicly  or  privately  as  it  may  deem  best,  any  matter  lying  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  denned  in  this  Covenant,  or  any  matter 
likely  to  affect  the  peace  of  the  world;  but  all  actions  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  taken 
in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  and  powers  granted  to  them  under  the  Covenant  shall 
be  &ee^  formulated  and  agreed  upon  by  an  Executive  Council,  which  shall  act  either 
by  reference  or  upon  its  own  initiative  and  which  shall  consist  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Great  Powers  together  wit^  representatives  drawn  in  annual  rotation  from  two 
panels,  one  of  which  snail  be  made  up  of  the  representatives  of  the  States  ranking 
next  after  the  Great  Powers  and  the  other  of  the  representatives  of  the  minor  States 
(a  classification  which  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  itself  establish  and  may  from  time 
to  time  alter),  such  a  number  being  drawn  from  these  panels  as  will  be  but  one  leas 
than  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers;  and  three  or  more  negative  votes  in 
the  Council  shall  operate  as  a  veto  upon  any  action  or  resolution  proposed. 

All  resolutions  ^tssed  or  actions  taken  by  the  Body  of  Dolcgotoe  upon  the  roeem 
mondation  of  the  Executive  Coimcil,  except  those  adopted  in  execution  of  any  direct 
powers  herein  granted  to  the  Body  of  Delegates  themselves,  shall  have  the  effect  of 
recommendations  to  the  several  governments  of  the  League. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  appoint  a  permanent  Secretariat  and  staff  and  may  ap- 
point joint  committees,  chosen  from  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  consisting  of  specially 
aualified  persons  outside  of  that  Body,  for  the  study  and  systematic  consideration  of 
le  international  questions  with  which  the  Council  may  have  to  deal,  or  of  questions 
likely  to  lead  to  international  complications  or  disputes.  It  shall  also  take  the  neces- 
.sary  steps  to  establish  and  maiatain  proper  liaison  botii  with  the  foreign  offices  of  the 
signatory  powers  and  with  any  governments  or  afi;encie8  which  may  be  acting  as  man- 
-datories  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Article  III« 

The  Contracting  Powers  unite  in  guaranteeing  to  each  other  political  independence 
and  territorial  int^rity  as  agairut  external  aggression;  but  it  is  understood  between  them 
^that  such  territorial  r^justments,  if  any,  as  may  in  the  future  become  necessary  by 
reason  of  changes  in  present  racial  conditions  and  aspirations  or  present  social  and 
political  relationships,  pursuant  to  the  principle  of  self-determination,  and  idso  such 
territorial  readjustments  as  may  in  the  judgment  of  three-fourths  of  the  Delegates  be 
demanded  by  the  welfare  and  manifest  interest  of  the  peoples  concerned,  may  be 
•effected  if  agreeable  to  those  peoples  and  to  the  State  from  which  the  territory  is  separated 
or  to  which  it  is  added;  and  that  territorial  chani^  may  in  equity  involve  material  com- 
X>ensation.  The  Contracting  Powers  accept  without  reservation  the  principle  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  superior  in  importance  to  every  question  of  Political  jurisdiction 
or  boundary. 

Article  IV. 

The  Contracting  Powers  recognize  the  principle  that  the  establishment  and  main- 
4;enance  of  peace  will  re€[uire  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point 


_    plans  by  which  such  a  reduction  may  be  brought  

iaied  shall  be  binding  when,  and  only  when,  unanimo\isly  approvea  by  the  Gov- 
ernments si^iatory  to  this  Covenant . 

As  the  basis  for  such  a  reduction  of  armaments,  all  the  Powers  subscribing  to  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  of  which  this  Covenant  constitutes  a  part  hereby  agree  to  abolish 
conscription  and  all  other  forms  of  compulsory  military  service,  and  also  agree  that 
their  future  forces  of  defence  and  of  international  action  shall  consist  of  militia  or 
volimteers,  whose  numbers  and  methods  of  training  shall  be  fixed,  after  expert  inquiry, 
by  the  agreements  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  armaments  referred  to  in  the  last 
preceding  paranaph . 

The  Booy  of  Dologates  Executive  Council  shall  also  determine  for  the  consideration 
and  action  of  the  several  governments  what  direct  military  equipment  and  armament 
is  fair  and  reasonable  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  forces  laid  down  in  the  programme 
of  disarmament;  and  these  limits,  when  adopted,  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the 
permission  of  the  Body  of  Delegates. 
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The  Contracting  Powers  further  agree  that  munitions  and  implements  of  war  shall 
not  be  manufactured  by  private  enterprise  or  for  private  profit,  and  that  there  shall 
be  full  and  frank  publicity  as  to  all  national  armaments  and  military  or  naval  pro- 
grammes. 

Articles  V. 

The  (ktntracting  Powers  jointly  and  severally  ame  that,  should  disputes  or  diffi- 
culties ariw  between  or  among  them  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  or  adjusted 
b;^  the  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy,  they  will  in  no  case  resort  to  armed  force 
without  previously  submitting  the  questions  and  matters  involved  eith^  to  arbitra- 
tion or  to  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  until  there 
has  been  an  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  a  decision  by  the  Executive  Council;  and  that 
the]^  will  not  even  then  resort  to  armed  force  as  against  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  who  complies  with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  the  decieion  of  the  Executive 
Council. 

The  Powers  ainiatory  to  tlus  Covenant  imdertake  and  agree  that  whenever  any 
dispute  or  difficulty  shall  arise  between  or  among  them  with  regard  to  any  queetion 
of  the  law  of  nations,  with  rej^ard  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty^  as  to  any  &tct  which 
would,  if  established,  constitute  a  breach  of  international  obligation,  or  as  to  any 
alleged  damage  and  the  nature  and  measure  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  therefor, 
if  such  dispute  or  difficulty  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  ordinary  processes 
of  negotiation,  to  submit  the  whole  subject-matter  to  arbitration  and  to  carry  out  in 
full  good  faith  any  award  or  decision  tnat  may  be  rendered. 

In  cafe  of  arbitration,  the  matter  or  matters  at  issue  shall  be  referred  to  three  arbi- 
trators, one  of  the  three  to  be  selected  by  each  of  the  partiee  to  the  dienuteyrom  ontaiik 
their  oum  nationals^  when  there  are  but  two  such  parties,  and  the  tnird  by  the  two 
thus  selected.  When  there  are  more  than  two  parties  to  the  dispute,  one  arbitrator 
shall  be  named  by  each  of  the  several  parties  and  the  arbitrators  thus  named  shall 
add  to  their  number  others  of  their  own  choice,  the  number  tlius  added  to  be  limited 
to  the  number  which  will  suffice  to  give  a  deciding  voice  to  the  arbitrators  thus  added 
in  case  of  a  tie  vote  among  the  arbitrators  diosen  by  the  contending  parties.  In  case 
the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties  cannot  agree  upon  an  additional 
arbitrator  or  arbitrators,  the  additional  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  Body  of  Dolcgfttoo  Executive  Council. 

On  the  appeal  of  a  party  to  the  dispute  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  mav  be  set 
aside  )>y  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  Delegates,  in  case  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators 
was  unanimous,  or  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Delei^tes  in  case  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrators  was  not  unanimous,  but  unless  thus  set  aside  shall  be  finally  binding  and 
conclusive. 

When  anv  decision  of  arbitrators  shall  have  been  thus  set  aside,  the  dispute  shall 
again  be  submitted  to  arbitrators  chosen  as  heretofore  provided,  none  of  whom  shall, 
however,  have  previously  act«d  as  arbitrators  in  the  dispute  in  question,  and  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators  rendered  in  this  second  art>itration  shall  be  finally  binding 
and  conrliudve  without  right  of  appeal. 

If  for  any  reason  it  should  prove  impracticable  to  refer  any  matter  in  dispute  to 
arbitration,  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  apply  to  the  Executive  Council  to  take 
the  matter  under  consideration  for  such  mediatory  action  or  recommendation  as  it 
mav  deem  wise  in  the  circumstances. 

'the  Council  shall  immediately  accept  the  reference  and  give  notice  to  the  eHMr 
party  OF  parties,  and  shall  make  the  necessary  arrangements  lor  a  full  hearing,  inves- 
tieadon,  and  consideration.  It  shall  ascertain  andas  soon  at  pomble  make  pubUe 
all  the  &cts  invdved  in  the  dispute  and  shall  make  such  recommfindations  as  it  may 
deem  wise  and  practicable  based  on  the  merits  of  the  controversy  and  calculated  to 
secure  a  just  and  lasting  settlement.  Other  members  of  the  League  shall  place  ai 
the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Council  any  and  all  information  that  may  be  in  their 
ponession  which  in  any  way  bears  upon  the  focts  or  merits  of  the  cantroversy;  and 
the  Executive  Coimcil  shall  do  evervthing  in  its  power  by  way  of  mediation  or  oon- 
dliation  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement.  The  dedaions  of  the  E^zecotive 
Council  shall  be  addressed  to  the  disputants,  and  shall  not  have  the  fcnxse  oi  a  binding 
verdict.  Should  the  Executive  Council  fail  to  arrive  at  any  conduaion,  it  shall  be 
the  privilege  of  the  members  oi  the  Executive  Council  to  publish  thdr  several  condu- 
sions  or  recommendations;  and  such  publications  shall  not  be  re|;arded  as  an  un- 
friendly act  bv  either  or  any  of  the  disputants. 

Every  award  by  arbHrators  oruf  every  aediioH  by  the  Executive  Council  upon  a  matter 
in  dispute  between  States  must  be  remaered  wOMn  twelve  wumiks  (rfterfonrmrrfsrenee. 
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Artiolb  VI. 

Should  any  contracting  Power  break  or  disregard  its  covenants  under  Article  V, 
it  shall  thereby  ipso  facto  bocemo  a%  war  with  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war 
aqttinst  all  the  members  of  the  League^  which  shall  immediately  subject  it  to  a  com- 
plete economic  and  financial  boycott,  including  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial 
relations,  the  prohibition  of  all  intercourse  between  their  subjects  and  the  subjects 
of  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and  the  prevention,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  financial, 
commercial,  or  personal  intercourse  between  the  subjects  oi  the  covenant-breaking 
State  and  the  subjects  of  any  other  State,  whether  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations 
or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Body  of  Delegates 
in  such  a  case  to  recommend  what  effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  ol  the 
League  of  Nations  shall  severally  contribute,  and  to  advise,  if  it  should  think  best, 
that  the  smaller  members  of  the  League  be  excused  from  making  any  contribution  to 
the  armed  forces  to  be  used  against  the  covenant-breaking  State. 

The  covenant-breaking  State  shall,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  be  subiect  to 
poipctual  dioarmamont  and  to  the  regulations  with  regard  to  a  peace  establisiuiient 
provided  for  new  States  under  the  terms  SupplementiJy  Article  IV. 

Artiolb  VII. 

If  any  power  shall  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities,  or  take  anv  hostile  step  short  of 
war,  against  another  Power  before  submitting  the  dispute  involved  to  arbitrators  or 
consideration  by  the  Executive  Council  as  herein  provided,  or  shall  declare  war  or 
b^n  hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  short  of  war,  in  regard  to  any  dispute  which 
has  been  decided  adversely  to  it  by  arbitrators  chosen  and  empowered  as  herein 
provided,  the  Contracting  rowers  hereby  bind  thcmsolvco  engage  not  only  to  cease 
all  commerce  and  intercourse  with  that  Power  but  also  to  umte  in  blockading  and 
closing  the  frontiers  of  that  Power  to  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the 
world  and  to  use  any  force  that  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object. 

Article  VI  II. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war.  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  Contracting 
Powers  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  League  of  Nations  and' to 
all  the  Powers  signatory  hereto,  and  those  Powers  hereby  reserve  the  right  to  take  any 
action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  be  the  friendlv  right  of  each  of  the  nations 
signatory  or  adherent  to  this  Covenant  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Body  of  Delegates 
or  of  ihe  Executive  Council  to  any  circumstances  anvwhere  which  threaten  to  disturb 
international  peace  or  the  gooa  understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace 
depends. 

The  Delegates  and  the  Executive  Council  shall  meet  in  the  interest  of  peace  whenever 
war  is  rumored  or  threatened,  and  also  whenever  the  Delegate  of  any  Power  shsJl 
inform  the  Delegates  that  a  meeting  and  conference  in  the  interest  of  peace  is  advisable. 

The  Delegates  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times  and  upon  such  other  occasions  as 
they  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  best  and  determine. 

Article  IX. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  between  one  of  the  Contracting  Powers  and  a 
Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  the  Contracting  Power  involved  hereby  binds 
itself  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  judicial  decision  or  to 
arbitration .  If  the  other  Power  will  not  agree  to  submit  the  dispute  to  judicial  decisionr 
or  to  arbitration,  the  Contracting  Power  shall  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Body  of  Dologatoo  Executive  Council.  The  Delegates  shall  in  such  a  case,  in  the  name 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  invite  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  to  become 
ad  hoc  a  party  and  to  submit  its  case  to  judicial  decision  or  to  arbitration,  and  if  that 
Power  consents  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  and 
applicable  to  the  submission  of  disputes  to  arbitration  or  discussion  shall  be  in  all 
respects  applicable  to  the  dispute  both  in  favor  of  and  against  such  Power  as  if  it 
were  a  party  to  this  Covenant. 

In  case  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  shall  not  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
Dolcgfttco  Executive  Council  to  become  ad  hoc  a  party,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Executive  Council  immediately  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and 
merits  of  the  dispute  involved  and  to  recommend  such  joint  action  by  the  Contracting 
Powers  as  may  seem  best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances  disclosed. 
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Abticlb  X. 

If  hostilities  should  be  begun  or  any  hostile  action  taken  against  the  Contracting 
Power  by  the  Power  not  a  party  to  tiiis  Covenant  before  a  decision  of  the  dispute 
by  arbitrators  or  before  investigation,  report  and  reconunendation  by  the  Executive 
Council  in  r^ard  to  the  dispute,  or  contrary  to  such  recommendation,  the  Contracting 
Powers  shM  engcufe  thereupon  to  cease  all  commerce  and  communication  with  that 
Power  and  ehaU  also  to  unite  in  blockading  and  closing  the  frontiers  of  that  Power  to 
all  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  world,  and  to  employifig  jointly  any 
force  that  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object.  The  Contracting  Pow«s 
flhaU  also  undertake  to  unite  in  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Contractii^  Power 
against  which  hostile  action  has  been  taken,  combining  and  to  combine  theit  ann^ 
forces  in  its  behalf. 

Article  XI. 

In  case  of  a  dispute  between  states  not  parties  to  this  Covenant,  any  Contracting 
Power  may  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Del^ates  or  the  Executive  Councu, 
who  shall  thereupon  tender  the  good  offices  of  the  League  of  Nations  with  a  view  to 
the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

If  one  of  the  states,  a  party  to  the  dispute,  shall  offer  and  agree  to  submit  its  interests 
and  cause  of  action  wholly  to  the  control  and  decision  of  the  League  of  Nations,  that 
state  shall  ad  hoc  be  deemed  a  Contracting  Power.  If  no  one  of  the  states,  parties  to 
the  dispute,  shall  so  offer  and  agree,  the  Delegates  shall,  through  the  Executive 
Council,  of  their  own  motion  take  such  action  and  make  such  recommendation  to 
their  governments  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  result  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute 

Article  XII. 

Any  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  whose  government  is  based  upon  the 
principle  of  popular  self-government,  may  apply  to  the  Body  of  Delegates  for  leave 
to  become  a  party.  If  the  Delegates  shall  reeard  the  granting  thereof  as  likely  to 
promote  the  peace,  order,  and  security  of  the  World,  they  aaay  shall  act  favourably 
on  the  application,  and  their  favourable  action  shall  operate  to  constitute  the  Power 
so  applying  in  all  respects  a  full  signatory  party  to  this  Covenant.  This  action  shall 
require  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Delegates. 

«  ^^ 

Article  XIII. 

The  Contracting  Powers  severally  agree  that  the  Present  Covenant  and  Convention 
is  accepted  as  abrogating  all  treaty  obligations  inter  se  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  hereof,  and  solemnly  engage  that  they  ^1  not  enter  into  any  engagements 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  hereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  or  subsequently  admitted  to  the  League 
of  Nations  shall,  before  becoming  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  have  imdertaken  any 
treaty  obligations  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  Power  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such 
obligations. 

Supplementary  Agreements. 

I. 

In  respect  of  the  peoples  and  territories  which  formerly  belonged  to  Austria- 
Hungarv,  and  to  Turkey,  and  in  respect  of  the  colonies  formerly  under  the  dominion 
of  the  tierman  Empire,  the  Lea^e  of  Nations  shall  be  regarded  as  the  residuanr 
trustee  with  oovcroign  right  of  ultimate  diopooal  of  continued  with  the  right  of  oversight 
or  administration  in  accordance  with  certain  fundamental  principles  hereinafter  set 
forth;  and  this  reversion  and  control  shall  exclude  all  rights  or  privil^;es  of  annexation 
on  the  part  of  any  Power. 

These  principles  are,  that  there  shall  in  no  case  be  any  annexation  of  any  of  these 
territories  by  any  State  either  within  the  League  or  outside  of  it,  and  that  in  the 
future  government  ol  these  peoples  and  territories  the  rule  of  self-determination  or 
the  consent  of  the  governed  to  their  form  of  government,  shall  be  fairly  and  reasonably 
applied,  and  all  policies  of  administration  or  economic  development  be  based  pri- 
marily upon  the  well  considered  interests  of  the  people  themselves. 

II. 

Any  authority,  control,  or  administration  which  may  be  neceaaaiy  in  respect  of 
these  peoples  or  territories  other  than  their  own  self-determined  and  scdf-or^^anized 
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autonomy  shall  be  the  exclusive  function  of  and  shall  be  vested  in  the  League  of 
Nations  and  exercised  or  undertaken  by  or  on  behalf  of  it. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Leap^ue  of  Nations  to  dele^te  its  authority,  control,  or  ad- 
ministration of  any  such  people  or  territory  to  some  single  State  or  organized  agency 
which  it  may  designate  and  appoint  as  its  agent  or  mandatory;  but  whenever  or  wher- 
ever possible  or  feasible  the  agent  or  mandator^'  so  appointed  ehall  be  nominated  or 
approved  by  the  autonomous  people  or  territory. 

IIT. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exerci«?ed  by  the  mandatory 
State  or  agency  shall  in  each  case  be  explicitly  defined  by  the  Loftguo  Exccfitive  Cot/n- 
dl  in  a  special  Act  or  Charter  which  shall  reserve  to  the  League  complete  power  of 
supervision  and  of  intimate  oontFol,  and  which  shall  also  reserve  to  the  people  of  any 
such  territory'  or  governmental  unit  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  League  for  the  redress 
or  correction  of  any  breach  of  the  mandate  by  the  mandator^'  State  or  agency  or  for 
the  substitution  of  some  other  State  or  acfency,  as  mandator^'.* 

The  mandatory  State  or  agency  shall  In  all  casee  be  bound  and  required  to  main- 
tain the  policy  of  the  open  door,  or  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  signatories  to  this 
Covenant,  in  respect  of  the  use  and  development  of  the  economic  resoiu'ces  of  such 
people  or  territory. 

The  mandatory  State  or  agency  shall  in  no  case  form  or  maintain  any  military  or 
naval  force,  native  or  other,  m  excess  of  definite  standards  laid  down  by  the  League 
itself  for  the  purpose  of  internal  police. 

Any  expense  the  vmndaUmj  State  or  agency  may  be  put  to  in  the  exercise  of  its  fwfictions 
under  the  mandate,  so  far  as  they  cannot  he  home  hy  the  resources  of  the  people  or  territory 
under  its  charge  upon  a  fair  hasis  of  assessment  and  charge,  shall  he  home  hy  the  several 
signatory  Powers,  their  several  contrihutions  heing  assessed  and  determined  hy  the  Execu^ 
tive  Council  in  proportion  to  their  several  national  hudgets,  unless  the  mandatory  State 
or  agency  is  vrilfing  itself  to  hear  the  excess  costs;  and  in  all  cases  the  expenditures  of  the 
mandatory  Power  or  agency  in  the  exercise  of  the  mandate  shall  he  subject  to  the  audit  and 
authorization  of  the  League. 

The  ohject  of  all  such  tutelary  oversight  and  administration  on  the  part  of  the  League  of 
Nations  shall  he  to  huild  up  in  as  short  a  time  as  vossihle  out  of  the  people  or  territory 
under  its  gu>ardianship  a  political  unit  which  can  take  charge  of  its  own  affairs,  determine 
its  own  connections,  ana  choose  its  own  policies.  The  League  may  at  any  time  release 
such  a  people  or  territory  from  tutelage  arid  consent  to  its  heing  set  up  as  an  independent 
unit.  It  shall  also  he  the  right  and  privilege  of  any  such  people  or  territory  to  petition 
the  League  to  take  such  action,  and  upon  such  petition  heinp  made  it  sJiall  he  the  duty  of 
the  League  to  take  the  petition  under  full  andfiiendly  consideration  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  hest  interests  of  the  people  or  territory  in  question  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  their  situation  and  development. 

IV. 

No  new  State  opioing  of  cf ootod  ff om  the  old  Empire  of  Auotria  Hungofy,  of  Tuf key 
shall  be  recognized  by  the  League  or  admitted  into  its  membership  except  on  condition 
that  its  military  and  naval  forces  and  armaments  shall  conform  to  standards  prescribed 
by  the  League  in  respect  of  it  from  time  to  time. 

Ao  ouccooooF  to  the  EmpiFo,  The  League  of  Nations  is  empowered,  directly  and 
without  right  of  delegation,  to  watch  over  the  relations  inter  se  of  all  new  independent 
States  arising  or  created^  out  of  the  Empire,  and  shall  assume  and  fulfill  the  duty  of 
conciliating  and  composmg  differences  between  them  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance 
of  settled  order  and  the  general  peace, 

V. 

The  Powers  signatory  or  adherent  to  this  Covenant  agree  that  they  will  themselves 
seek  to  establish  and  maintain  fair  hours  and  humane  conditions  of  labour  for  all  those 
within  their  several  jurisdictions  who  are  en^iged  in  manual  labour  and  that  they 
will  exert  their  influence  in  favour  of  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a  similar 
policy  and  like  safeguards  wherever  their  industrial  and  commercial  relations  extend. 

VI. 

The  League  of  Nations  shall  require  all  new  States  to  bind  themselves  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  their  recognition  as  independent  or  autonomous  States,  and  the 
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Execuiive  Council  shall  exact  of  all  Stata  seeking  admUeion  to  the  League  of  NaUone  the 
promise^  to  accord  to  all  racial  or  national  minoritiee  within  their  aevend  juriBdictiooB 
exactly  the  same  treatment  and  security,  both  in  law  and  in  kct,  that  is  accorded  the 
racial  or  national  majority  of  their  people. 

VII» 

Recognizing  religums  persecution  and  intolerance  as  fertile  sources  of  war,  the  Powers 
signatory  hereto  agree^  and  the  League  of  Nations  shaU  exact  from  all  new  States  and  aU 
States  seeking  admission  to  it  (hepromisej  that  they  wiU  make  no  law  prohibiting  or  inter- 
fering with  the  free  exercise  of  religion^  and  that  they  wiU  in  no  waf/  discriminate,  either 
in  law  or  in  fact,  against  those  who  practice  amy  particular  creed,  rehgion,  or  belief  whote 
practices  are  not  inconsistent  with  public  order  or  pubHc  morals, 

VIIL 

The  rights  of  belligerents  on  the  high  seas  outside  territorial  waters  having  been  defined 
by  international  convention,  it  is  hereby  aareed  and  declared  as  a  fundamental  covenant 
that  no  Power  or  combination  of  Powers  shall  have  a  right  to  overstep  in  any  parOcuiar 
(he  clear  meaning  qf  the  definitions  thv4  established;  but  that  it  shall  be  the  right  qf  Uk 
League  of  Nations  from  time  to  time  and  on  special  occasion  to  dose  the  seas  in  whole  or 
in  part  against  a  particular  Power  or  particutar  Powers  for  the  purpose  of  er\forcing  the 
international  covenants  here  entered  into. 

IX. 

It  is  hereby  covenanted  and  agjreed  by  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  (hat  no  treaty  entered 
into  by  them,  either  singly  or  jointly,  shaU  be  regarded  as  valid,  binding,  of  operative 
until  it  shall  have  been  published  and  made  known  to  all  (he  o(her  signatortes. 

X. 

It  is  further  covenanted  and  agreed  by  (he  signatory  Powers  that  in  thiir  fiscal  and 
eoonomie  regulations  and  polity  no  discrimination  shall  be  made  beHoeen  one  natknt  and 
ajtother  among  those  with  which  they  have  commercial  and  financial  dealings. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  then  have  the  first  printing  of  the  Pre&idenVs 
second  proposal,  which  was  ranply  a  printing  of  the  changes  as 
indicated  by  the  President. 

Senator  Knox.  That  does  not  differ  in  any  respect  t 

Mr.  Bullitt.  It  does  not,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  So  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  that  in  the  record  1 

Mr.  Bullitt.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  committee  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  I  could  keep  the  original  of  this,  as  the  original  is  somewhat 
dilapidated. 

Senator  Kn  x.  If  they  are  just  the  same,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Hare  they  got  all  the  changes  t 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  believe  they  have,  but  I  shidl  leave  it  entirely  m 
the  hands  of  the  committee,  of  course. 

Senator  ElNOX.  Senator  Brandegee  thinks  it  would  be  better  for 
us  to  retain  possession  of  it.  We  will  be  very  careful  of  it,  and  aee 
that  you  get  it  back. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Thank  you,  sir. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  marked  ** Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  6'* 
and  is  here  printed  in  fuU  in  the  record,  as  follows: 

BuLLrrr  Exhibit  No.  6. 

covenant. 

Preamble. 

In  order  to  secure  international  peace  and  security  by  the  prescription  of  open, 
just,  and  honorable  relations  between  nations,  by  the  firm  establishment  of  the  under- 
standings of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  governments,  and 
by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations  in 
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the  dealings  of  oi^nized  peoples  with  one  another,  and  in  order  to  promote  inter* 
national  cooperation,  the  rowers  signatory  to  this  covenant  and  agreement  jointly 
and  severally  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Abuclb  I. 

The  action  of  the  Signatory  Powers  under  the  terms  of  this  covenant  shall  be  effected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Body  of  Delegates  which  shall  consist  of  the  ambassa- 
dors and  ministers  of  the  contracting  Powers  accredited  to  H.  and  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  H.  The  meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be  held  at  the  seat 
ofgovemment  of  H.  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  H.  shall  be  the  presiding 
oflacer  of  the  Body. 

Whenever  the  Delegates  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable,  they  may  meet  tempo- 
rarUv  at  the  seat  of  government  of  B.  or  of  S. ,  in  which  case  the  Ambassador  or  Minifiter 
to  H.  of  the  country  in  which  the  meeting  is  held  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  pr» 
tempore. 

It  shall  be  the  privi]^;e  of  any  of  the  contracting  Powers  to  assist  its  representative 
in  the  Body  of  Delegates  by  any  method  of  conference,  counsel,  or  advice  that  may 
seem  beet  to  it,  and  also  to  substitute  upon  occasion  a  special  representative  for  its 
regular  diplomatic  representative  accredited  to  H. 

Articls  II. 

The  Body  of  Dele^tes  shall  regulate  their  own  procedure  and  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  such  committees  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  anv  matters  that  lie  within  the  field  of  their  action. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  Body  of  Delegates,  upon  the  initiative  of  an^  member, 
to  discuss,  either  publicly  or  privately  as  it  may  deem  best,  any  matter  lying  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  denned  in  this  covenant,  or  any  matter 
likely  to  affect  the  peace  of  the  world;  but  all  actions  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  taken 
in  the  exercises  of  the  fuiictions  and  powers  granted  to  them  under  this  Covenant 
shall  be  formulated  and  agreed  upon  by  an  Executive  Council,  which  shall  act  either 
bv  reference  or  upon  its  own  initiative  and  which  shall  consist  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Great  Powers,  together  with  representatives  drawn  in  annual  rotation^  from 
two  panels,  one  of  which  shall  be  made  up  of  the  representatives  of  the  States  rank- 
ing next  alter  the  Great  Powers  and  the  other  of  tne  representatives  of  Uie  minor 
States  (a  classification  which  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  itself  establish  and  may 
from  time  to  time  alter),  such  a  number  being  drawn  from  these  panels  as  will  b^e 
but  one  less  than  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powem;  and  three  or  more  negative 
votes  in  ^e  Council  shall  operate  as  a  veto  upon  any  action  or  resolution  proposed. 

All  resolutions  passed  or  actions  taken  by  the  Executive  Council,  except  thorn 
adopted  in  execution  of  any  direct  powers  herein  granted  to  the  Body  of  Lelegates 
themselves,  shall  have  the  effect  of  recommendations  to  the  several  governments  d 
the  L€Afi:ue. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  appoint  a  permanent  Secretariat  and  staff  and  may 
appoint  joint  committees,  chosen  from  the  Body  of  Del^ates  or  consisting  of  specially 
Qual^ed  persons  outside  of  that  Body,  for  the  study  and  systematic  consideration  of 
uie  international  questions  with  which  the  Council  may  have  to  deal,  or  of  questions 
likely  to  lead  to  international  complications  or  disputes.  It  shall  also  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  establish  and  maintain  proper  liaison  both  with  the  foreign  ofiices  of  the 
signatory  powers  and  with  an^  governments  or  agencies  which  may  be  acting  as  man- 
datories of  the  League  of  Nations  in  any  part  of  tne  world. 

Abuclb  III. 

The  Contracting  Powers  unite  in  guaranteeing  to  each  other  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  as  against  external  aggression;  but  it  is  understood  between 
them  tiiat  such  territorial  readjustments,  if  anv,  as  may  in  the  future  become  neces- 
sary by  reason  of  changes  in  present  racial  conditions  and  aspirations  or  present  social 
ana  political  relation^ipe,  pursuant  to  the  principle  of  self-determination,  and  also 
such  territorial  readjustments  as  may  in  the  judgment  of  three-fourths  of  the  I  ele- 
gates  be  demanded  by  the  welfare  and  manifest  interest  of  the  peoples  concerned, 
may  be  effected  if  agreeable  to  those  peoples  and  to  the  States  from  which  the  territory 
is  separated  or  to  which  it  is  added;  and  that  territorial  changes  may  iu  equity  involve 
material  compensation.  The  Contracting  Powers  accept  without  resery-ation  the 
principle  that  the  peace  of  the  world  is  superior  in  importance  to  every  question  of 
Political  jurisdiction  or  boundary. 
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AfincLK  IV. 

The  Contncting  Powers  recognize  the  prinaple  that  the  establiahmeat  and  main- 
tenance of  peace  will  reciuire  the  reduction  of  national  annaments  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  domestic  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  inter- 
national obligations;  and  the  Executive  Council  is  directed  to  formulate  at  once  plans 
by  which  such  a  reduction  may  be  brought  about.  The  plan  so  formulated  shall  be 
bindinff  when,  and  only  ^en,  imanimoiMy  approved  by  the  Governments  signatory 
to  this  Covenant. 

As  the  basis  for  such  a  reduction  of  armaments,  all  the  Powers  subscribing  to  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  of  which  this  Covenant  constitutos  a  part  hereby  agree  to  abolish 
conscription  and  all  other  forms  of  compulsory  military  service,  and  also  agree  that 
their  future  forces  of  defense  and  of  international  action  shall  consist  of  militia  or 
volunteers,  whose  numbers  and  methods  of  training  shall  be  fixed,  alter  expert  inquiry, 
by  the  agreements  witi^  reg^urd  to  the  reduction  of  armaments  referred  to  in  the  hiA 
preceding  paragraph. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  also  determine  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the 
several  governments  what  direct  military  eauipment  and  armament  is  fair  and  reason- 
able in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  forces  uda  down  in  the  programme  of  disarmament; 
and  these  hmits,  when  adopted,  riiall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  permission  of  the 
Body  of  Delegates. 

The  Contracting  Powers  further  agree  that  munitions  and  implements  of  war  shall 
not  be  manufactured  by  private  enterprise  or  for  private  profit,  and  that  there  shaU 
be  full  and  frank  publicity  as  to  all  national  armaments  and  military  or  naval  pro- 
grammes. 

Article  V. 

The  Contracting  Powers  jointly  and  severally  agree  that  should  disputes  or  difi^ 
culties  arise  between  or  among  them  which  cannot  be  satis^ctorily  settled  or  adjusted 
by  the  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy,  they  will  in  no  case  resort  to  armed  force 
without  previously  submitting  the  questions  and  matters  involved  either  to  arbi- 
tration or  to  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  until  there 
has  been  an  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  a  decision  by  the  Executive  Council;  and 
that  they  will  not  even  then  resort  to  armed  force  as  against  a  member  of  the  Lei^g;ue 
of  Nations  who  complies  with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  the  decision  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council. 

The  Powers  signatory  to  this  Covenant  undertake  and  agree  that  whenever  any 
dispute  or  difficmty  shall  arise  between  or  among  them  with  r^ard  to  any  queetioo 
of  tne  law  of  nations,  with  re^d  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  as  to  any  fact  which 
would,  if  established,  constitute  a  breach  of  international  obligation,  or  as  to  any 
alleged  damage  and  tne  nature  and  measure  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  therefor,  if 
such  dispute  or  difficulty  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
negotiation,  to  submit  the  whole  subject  matter  to  arbitration  and  to  carry  out  in  full 
good  faith  any  award  or  decision  that  may  be  rendered. 

In  case  of  arbitration,  the  matter  or  matters  at  issue  shall  be  referred  to  three  arbi- 
trators, one  of  the  three  to  be  selected  by  each  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  from  out^ 
side  their  own  nations,  when  there  are  but  two  sudi  parties,  and  the  third  by  the  two 
thus  selected.  When  there  are  more  than  two  parties  to  the  dispute,  one  arbitrator 
shall  be  named  by  each  of  the  several  parties  and  the  arbitrators  thus  named  shall 
add  to  their  number  others  of  their  own  choice,  the  number  thus  added  to  be  limited 
to  the  number  wMch  will  suffice  to  give  a  deddine  voice  to  the  arbitrators  thus  added 
in  case  of  a  tie  vote  among  the  arbitratora  chosen  by  the  contending  parties.  In  case 
the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties  cannot  agree  upon  an  additi<mal 
arbitrator  or  arbitrators,  the  additional  arbitrator  or  arbitratora  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
Executive  Coimdl'. 

On  the  appeal  of  a  party  to  the  dispute  the  decision  of  the  arbitratora  may  be  set 
aside  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  Delegates,  in  case  the  decision  of  the  arbitratora 
was  unanimous,  or  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Delates  in  case  the  decision  of  the 
arbitratora  was  not  unanimous,  but  unless  thus  set  aside  shall  be  fiiudly  binding  and 
condusive. 

When  any  decision  of  arbitratora  shall  have  been  thus  set  aside,  the  dispute  shall 
again  be  submitted  to  arbitratora  chosen  as  heretofore  provided,  none  of  wnom  shall, 
however,  have  previously  acted  as  arbitratora  in  the  dispute  in  question,  and  the 
dedsion  of  the  arbitratora  rendered  in  this  second  arbitration  shall  be  finally  binding 
and  conclusive  without  right  of  appeal. 

If  for  any  reason  it  should  prove  impracticable  to  refer  any  matter  in  dispute  to 
arbitration,  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  apply  to  the  Executive  Coundl  to  take 
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the  matter  under  consideration  for  such  mediatory  action  or  recommendation  as  it 
may  deem  wise  in  the  circumstances.  The  Ooimcil  shall  inunediately  accept  the 
reference  and  give  notice  to  the  parties,  and  shall  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  a  full  hearing,  investigation,  and  consideration.  It  shall  ascertain  and  as  soon  as 
possible  make  public  all  tne  facts  involved  in  the  dispute  and  shall  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  may  deem  wise  and  practicable  based  on  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy and  calculated  to  secure  a  just  and  lasting  settlement.  Other  members  of  the 
League  shall  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Council  any  and  all  information 
that  may  be  in  their  possessicm  which  in  any  wav  bears  upon  the  facts  or  merits  of  the 
controversy;  and  the  Executive  Council  shall  ao  everytning  in  its  power  by  way  of 
mediation  or  conciliation  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement.  The  decisions  of  the 
Executive  Council  shall  be  addressed  to  the  disputants,  and  shall  not  have  the  force 
of  a  binding  verdict.  Should  the  Executive  Council  fail  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion, 
it  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Coimdl  to  publish  their 
several  conclusions  or  recomm^adatiGns;  and  such  publications  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  an  unfriendly  act  b>r  either  or  any  of  the  disputants. 

Every  award  by  arbitrators  and  every  decision  bjr  the  Executive  Council  upon  a 
matter  in  dispute  between  States  must  l>e  rendered  within  twelve  months  after  formal 
reference. 

Article  VI. 

Should  any  contracting  power  break  or  disregard  its  covenants  under  Article  V,  it 
shall  thereby  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war  against  all  the 
members  of  the  League,  which  shall  immediately  subject  it  to  a  complete  economic 
and  financial  boycott,  including  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the 
prohibition  of  all  intercourse  between  their  subjects  and  the  subjects  of  the  covenant- 
oreaking  State,  and  the  prevention,  so  far  as  x>08sible,  of  all  fiinancial,  commercial, 
or  personal  intercourse  between  the  subjects  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the 
subjects  of  any  other  State,  whether  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  executive  Council  of  the  Body  of  Delegates 
in  such  a  case  to  recommend  what  effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of 
the  League  of  Nations  shall  severally  contribute,  and  to  advise,  if  it  should  think 
best,  that  the  smaller  members  of  the  League  be  excused  from  making  any  contri- 
bution to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  against  the  covenant-breaking  State. 

The  covenant-breaking  State  shall,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  be  subject  to  the 
r^ulations  with  regard  to  a  peace  establishment  provided  for  new  States  under  the* 
terms  Supplements^  Article  IV. 

Article  VII. 

If  any  Power  shall  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  short  of 
war,  against  another  Power  before  submitting  the  dispute  involved  to  arbitrators  or 
consideration  by  the  Executive  Council  as  herein  provided,  or  shall  declare  war  or 
begin  hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  short  of  war,  in  regard  to  any  dispute  which 
has  been  decided  adversely  to  it  by  arbitrators  chosen  and  empowered  as  herein 
provided,  the  Contracting  rowers  hereby  engage  not  only  to  cease  all  commerce  and 
intercourse  with  that  Power  but  also  to  unite  in  blockading  and  closing  the  frontiers 
of  that  Power  to  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  world  and  to  use  any 
force  that  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  objep.t. 

Article  VIII. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  effecting  any  of  the  Contracting 
Powers  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  to 
all  the  Powers  signatory  hereto,  and  those  Powers  hereby  reserve  the  right  to  take  any 
action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  be  the  friendly  ri^ht  of  each  of  the  nations 
signatory  or  adherent  to  this  Covenant  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Body  of  Dele- 
gates or  of  the  Executive  Council  to  any  circumstances  anyw^here  which  threaten 
to  disturb  international  peace  or  the  good  imderstanding  between  nations  upon  which 
peace  depends. 

The  Delegates  and  the  Executive  Council  shall  meet  in  the  interest  of  peace  whether 
war  is  rumored  or  threatened,  and  also  whether  the  Del^:ates  of  any  Power  shall 
inform  the  Del^ates  that  a  meeting  and  conference  in  the  interest  of  peace  is  advisable. 

The  Delates  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times  and  upon  such  other  occasioiiB 
as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  best  and  determine. 
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Abticlb  IX. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  between  one  of  the  Contracting  Powers  and  a 
Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  the  Contracting  Power  involv^  hereby  binds 
itself  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  judicial  decision  or  to 
arbitration.  If  the  other  Power  will  not  agree  to  submit  the  dispute  to  judicial  de- 
cision or  to  arbitration,  the  Contracting  Power  shall  bring  the  matter  to  the  attendcn 
of  the  Executive  Council.  The  Delegates  shall  in  such  a  case,  in  the  name  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  invite  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  to  be(x>me  €id  hoc 
a  party  and  to  submit  its  caae  to  iudicial  decision  or  to  arbitration,  and  if  that  Power 
consents  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  and  applicsble 
to  the  submission  of  disputes  to  arbitration  or  discussion  shall  be  in  all  raepects  ap- 
plicable to  the  dispute  both  in  favor  of  and  against  such  Power  as  if  it  were  to  this 
Covenant. 

In  case  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  shall  not  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  Executive  Council  to  become  ad  hoc  a  party^  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive 
Council  immediately  to  institute  an  inquiry  mto  the  circumstances  and  merits  of 
the  dispute  involved  and  to  recommend  such  joint  action  by  the  Contracting  Powen 
as  may  seem  best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances  disclosed. 

Article  X. 

If  hostilities  should  be  begun  or  any  hostile  action  taken  a^iainst  the  Contractiiig 
Power  by  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  before  a  decision  of  the  dispute  by 
arbitration  or  before  investigation,  report  and  recommendation  by  the  Executive 
Council  in  regard  to  ihe  dispute,  or  contrary  to  such  recommendation,  the  C^Hitrart- 
ing  Powers  engage  thereupon  to  cease  all  commerce  and  communication  with  that 
Power  and  also  to  unite  in  blockading  and  closing  the  frontiers  of  that  Power  to  aU 
commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  worM,  and  to  employ  jointly  any  force 
that  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object.  The  Contracting  Powers  also  under- 
take to  unite  in  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Contracting  Power  against  whidi 
hostile  action  has  been  taken,  and  to  combine  their  armed  torces  in  its  behalf. 

Article  XI. 

In  case  of  a  dispute  between  atates  not  parties  to  this  Covenant,  any  Contractiitf 
Power  may  bring  tne  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Delegates  or  the  Executive  Goun^^ 
who  shall  thereupon  tender  the  good  offices  of  the  League  of  Nations  with  a  view  to 
the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

It  one  of  the  states,  a  party  to  the  dispute,  shall  offer  and  agree  to  submit  its  interestB 
and  cause  of  action  wholly  to  the  control  and  decision  of  the  League  of  Nations,  that 
state  shall  ad  hoc  he  deemed  a  Contracting  Power.  If  no  one  of  the  states,  parties 
to  the  dispute,  shall  so  offer  and  agree,  the  Delegates  diall,  through  the  Executive 
Council,  of  their  own  motion  take  sucn  action  and  make  such  recommendation  to 
their  governments  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  result  in  the  settlement  of  the  dilate. 

Artiolb  XII. 

Any  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  whose  government  is  bused  upon  the 
principle  of  popular  self-government,  may  apply  to  me  Body  of  Delegates  for  leav« 
to  become  a  party.  If  me  Delegates  shall  rMEftfd  the  granting  thereof  as  likely  to 
promote  the  peace,  order,  and  security  of  the  World,  they  shall  act  favorably  on  the 
application,  and  their  favorable  action  shall  operate  to  constitute  the  Power  so  apply- 
ing in  all  respects  a  full  signatory  party  to  this  Covenant.  This  action  diall  reqoiie 
the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Delegates. 

Article  XIII. 

The  Contracting  Powers  severally  agree  that  the  present  Covenant  and  Conventioii 
is  accepted  as  abrogating  all  treaty  obligations  inur  se  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  hereof,  and  solemnly  engage  that  they  will  not  enter  into  any  engageoaenls 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  hereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  or  subsequently  admitted  to  the  League  oi 
Nations  shall,  before  becoming  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  liave  imdertaken  any  trea^ 
obligations  wnich  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it  shall  be  the  da^ 
of  such  Power  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  obligations. 
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SUFPLBMBNTARY  AgRBBMENTS. 

I. 

In  leepect  of  the  peoples  and  territories  which  formerly  belonged  to  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  to  Turkey,  and  in  respect  of  the  colonies  formerly  under  the  dominion  of 
the  German  Empire,  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  regarded  as  the  residuary  trustee 
with  the  right  of  oversight  or  administration  in  accordance  with  certain  f uncbimental 
{irincip^les  hereinafter  set  forth;  and  this  reversion  and  control  shall  exclude  all  rights 
or  privileges  of  annexation  on  the  part  of  any  Power. 

These  principles  are,  that  there  shal^  in  no  case  be  any  annexation  of  any  of  these 
territories  by  any  State  either  within  the  League  or  outside  of  it,  and  that  in  the  future 
government  of  these  peoples  and  territories  the  rule  of  self-determination,  or  the  con- 
sent of  the  gDvemed  to  their  form  of  government,  shall  be  fairly  and  reasonably 
applied,  and  all  policies  of  administration  or  economic  development  be  based  pn- 
msuily  upon  the  well-considered  interests  of  the  people  themselves. 

II. 

Any  authority,  control,  or  administration  which  may  be  necessary  in  respect  of 
these  paDples  or  territories  other  than  their  own  self-determined  and  self -organized 
autonomy  shall  be  the  exclusive  fuQctions  of  and  shill  be  vested  in  the  League  of 
Nations  and  exercised  or  undertaken  by  or  on  behalf  of  it. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  League  of  Nations  to  delegate  its  authority,  control,  or 
administration  of  any  such  people  or  territory  to  some  single  State  or  organised  agency 
which  it  may  designate  and  appoint  as  its  agent  or  mandatory:  but  whenever  or 
wherever  possible  or  feasible  the  agent  or  mandatory  so  appointed  shall  be  nominated 
or  approved  by  the  autonomous  people  or  territory. 

III. 

The  d^ree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised  by  the  mandatory 
State  or  agency  shall  in  each  case  be  explicitly  deiined  by  the  Executive  Council 
in  a  special  Act  or  Charter  which  shall  reserve  to  the  League  complete  power  of  sup«- 
vision,  and  which  shall  also  reserve  to  the  people  of  any  such  territory  or  govem- 
mentai  unit  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  League  for  the  redress  or  correction  of  any 
breach  of  the  mandate  by  the  mandatory  State  or  agency  or  for  the  substitution  of 
some  other  State  or  agency,  as  mandatory. 

The  mandatory  State  or  agency  flhall  in  all  cases  be  bound  and  required  to  maintain 
the  policy  of  the  open  door,  or  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  signatories  to  this  Cove- 
nant, in  respect  of  the  use  and  development  of  the  economic  resources  of  such  people 
or  tflrritory. 

The  mandatory  State  or  agency  shall  in  no  case  form  or  maintain  any  military  or 
naval  force,  native  or  other,  m  excess  of  definite  standards. laid  down  by  the  League 
itself  for  the  purppooea  of  internal  police. 

Any  expense  the  mandatory  State  or  agency  may  be  put  to  in  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  under  the  mandate,  so  far  as  they  cannot  be  borne  by  the  resources  of  the 
people  or  territory  under  its  cnarge  upon  a  »ir  basis  of  assessment  and  charge,  shall  be 
Dome  by  the  several  signatory  Powers,  their  several  contributions  bein^  assessed  and 
determined  by  the  Executive  Council  in  porportion  to  their  several  national  budgets, 
unless  the  mandatory  State  or  agency  is  willing  itself  to  bear  the  excess  costs;  and  in 
all  cases  the  expenditures  of  the  mandatory  Power  or  agency  in  the  exercise  of  the 
mandate  shall  be  subject  to  the  audit  and  authorization  of  the  League. 

Hie  object  of  all  such  tutelary  oversight  and  administration  on  the  put  of  the 
League  of  Nations  shall  be  to  build  up  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  out  of  the  people 
or  tenttory  under  its  guardianship  a  political  unit  whic^  can  take  charge  of  its  own 
own  affairs,  determine  its  own  connections,  and  choose  its  own  policies.  The  League 
may  at  any  time  release  such  a  people  or  territory  from  tutelage  and  consent  to  its 
being  set  up  as  an  independent  unit.  It  shall  also  be  the  right  and  privilege  of  any 
people  or  territory  to  petition  the  League  to  take  such  action,  and  upon  such  petition 
oeing  made  it  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  Leag[ue  to  take  the  petition  under  full  and 
friendly  consideration  with  a  view  to  determining  the  best  interests  of  the  people  or 
territory  in  question  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  their  situation  and  develop- 
ment. 

IV. 

No  new  State  shall  be  recognized  by  the  League  or  admitted  into  its  membership 
except  on  condition  that  its  military  and  naval  forces  and  armaments  shall  conform 
to  standards  prescribed  by  the  League  in  respect  of  it  from  time  to  time. 
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The  League  of  Nations  is  empowered,  directly  and  without  right  of  delegation,  to 
watch  over  the  relations  inter  se  of  all  new  independent  States  arising  or  oreated  and 
shall  assume  and  fulfil  the  duty  of  conciliating  and  composing  differences  between 
them  with  a  \'iew  to  the  maintenance  of  settled  order  and  the  general  peace. 

V. 

The  Powers  signatory  or  adherent  to  this  Covenant  agree  that  they  will  thems^ves 
seek  to  establish  and  maintain  fair  hours  and  humane  conditions  of  hhar  for  all  those 
within  their  sereral  jurisdictions  who  are  engaged  in  manual  labor  and  that  they  will 
exert  their  influence  in  favor  of  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a  similar  policy  aad 
like  safeguards  wherever  their  industrisu  and  commercial  relations  extend. 

VI. 

The  League  of  Nations  shall  rec[uire  all  new  States  to  bind  themselves  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  their  recognition  as  independent  or  autonomous  States  and  the  Executive 
Council  shall  exact  of  all  States  seeking  admission  to  the  League  of  Nations  the  promise, 
to  accord  to  all  racial  or  national  minorities  within  their  several  jurisdictions  exactly 
the  same  treatment  and  security,  both  in  law  and  in  fact,  that  is  accorded  the  racial 
or  national  majority  of  their  people. 

VII. 

Recognizing  religious  persecution  and  intolerance  as  fertile  sources  of  war,  the 
Powers  sicrnatory  hereto  agree,  and  the  League  of  Nations  shall  exact  from  all  new 
States  ana  all  States  seeking  admission  to  it  the  promise,  that  they  will  make  no  law 
prohibiting  or  interfering  with  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  and  that  they  will  in  no 
way  discriminate,  either  in  law  or  in  fact,  against  those  wno  practice  anv  particular 
creed,  religion,  or  belief  whose  practices  are  not  inconsistent  with  public  order  or 
public  morals. 

VIII. 

The  rights  of  belligerents  on  the  hi^  seas  outside  territorial  waters  having  been 
defined  by  international  convention,  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  as  a  fundamentaU 
covenant  that  no  Power  or  combination  of  Powers  shall  have  a  right  to  overstep  in  any 
particular  the  clear  meaning  of  the  definitions  thus  established;  but  that  it  shall  be 
the  right  of  the  Lea^^e  of  Nations  from  time  to  time  and  on  special  occasion  to  close 
the  seas  in  whole  or  in  part  against  a  particular  PowcS*  or  particular  Powers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  international  covenants  here  entered  into. 

IX. 

It  is  hereby  covenanted  and  agreed  by  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  that  no  treaty 
entered  into  by  them,  either  singly  or  jointly,  shall  be  regarded  as  valid,  binding,  or 
operative  until  it  diail  have  been  pnhlirfied  and  made  known  to  all  the  other  signa- 
tories. 

X. 

It  is  further  covenanted  and  agreed  by  the  si^:natory  Powers  that  in  their  fiscal  and 
economic  r^ulations  and  policy  no  discrimination  shall  be  made  between  one  nation 
and  another  among  those  with  which  tliey  have  commercial  and  financial  dealings. 

Senator  Knox.  These  various  drafts,  as  I  understand,  after  dis- 
cussion, were  rejected? 

Mr.  BuLLiTT.  When  I  left  for  Berne  this  second  proposal  of  the 
President  was  under  discussion.  When  I  returned  a  week  later  it 
had  been  entirely  discarded.  Why  it  was  discarded  I  do  not  know. 
I  was  not  present  during  those  discussions,  and  I  was  not  in  toTi<^ 
with  the  matter.  The  rresident's  draft  was  entirely  discarded  and 
the  following  draft  was,  I  beUeve,  the  basis  of  discussion  whea  1 
returned  from  Berne. 

(The  document  last  above  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenog- 
rapher ^'Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  7.") 
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Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  7. 

covenant. 

Preamble. 

In  order  to  secure  international  peace  and  security  hy  the  acceptance  of  obligations 
not  to  resort  to  the  use  of  armed  force,  by  the  prescnption  of  open,  just  and  honorable 
relations  between  nations,  by  the  firm  estabbshment  of  the  understandings  of  inter- 
national law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  governments,  and  by  the  maintenance 
of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of  oi^ganized 
peoples  with  one  another,  and  in  order  to  promote  international  cooperation^  the 
Powers  signatory  to  this  Covenant  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Article  I. 

The  action  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  under  the  terms  of  this  Covenant  shall 
be  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  meetings  of  Delegates  representing  the 
H.  C.  P.,  of  meetings  at  more  frequent  intervals  of  an  Executive  Council  representing 
the  States  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  matters  under  discussion,  and  of  a  per- 
manent international  Secretariat  to  be  established  at  the  capital  of  the  Lea;?ue 

Article  II. 

Meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be  held  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may 
require  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  matters  within  the  sphert;  of  the  League. 

Meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be  held  at  the  capital  of  the  League  or  at  such 
other  place  as  may  be  found  convenient  and  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  two  repre> 
flentatives  of  each  of  the  H.  C.  P. 

An  ambassador  or  minister  of  one  of  the  H.  C.  P.  shall  be  competent  to  act  as  ita 
representative. 

All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates,  including  the  ap- 
pointment of  committees  to  investigate  particular  matters,  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
IJody  of  Delegates  and  may  be  deciaed  by  a  majority  of  those  present  at  the  meeting. 

Article  III. 

The  representatives  of  the  States  members  of  the  league  directly  affected  bv  matters 
within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League  will  meet  as  an  Executive  Council  from  time 
to  time  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  directly  affected  by  all  matters  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League. 
Invitations  will  be  sent  to  any  Power  whose  interesti*  are  directly  affected,  and  no 
decision  taken  at  any  meeting  will  be  binding  on  a  State  which  was  not  invited  to  be 
represented  at  the  meeting. 

Such  meetings  will  be  held  at  whatever  place  may  be  decided  on,  or  failing  any  such 
decision  at  the  capital  of  the  League,  and  any  matter  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
League  or  relating  to  matters  within  its  sphere  of  action  or  likely  to  affect  the  peace 
of  the  world  may  be  dealt  with. 

Article  IV. 

The  permanent  Secretariat  of  the  League  shall  be  established  at  ,  which 

fihall  constitute  the  capital  of  the  League.  The  Secretariat  shall  comprise  such 
secretaries  and  staff  as  may  be  required,  under  the  general  direction  and  control  of  a 
Chancellor  of  the  League  by  whom  they  shall  be  appointed. 

The  Chancellor  shall  act  as  Secretary  at  all  meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  of 
the  Executive  Council. 

The  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  borne  by  the  State  members  of  the  Lei^ue 
in  accordance  with  the  distribution  among  members  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the  expenses 
of  the  International  Postal  Union. 

Article  V. 

Representatives  of  the  H.  0.  P.  and  officials  of  the  League  when  engaged  on  the 
business  of  the  League  shall  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities,  and  the 
buildings  occupied  by  the  League  or  its  officials  or  by  representatives  attending  its 
meetings  shall  enjoy  the  benefits  of  extraterritoriality. 
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Article  VT. 

Admission  to  the  League  of  States  who  are  not  signatories  of  this  C!ovenant  requiree 
the  assent  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Body  of  Delegates. 

No  State  shall  be  admitted  to  the  League  except  on  condition  that  its  military  and 
naval  forces  and  armaments  shall  conform  to  standards  prescribed  by  the  League  in 
respect  of  it  from  time  to  time. 

Article  VII. 

The  H.  C.  P.  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external  aggression  the 
territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  States  members  of  the 
League. 

Article  VIII. 

The  H.  0.  P.  recognize  the  principle  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  will  require  the 
reduction  of  national  armamenta  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  domestic  safety 
and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  international  obli^vations;  and  the  Executive 
Council  shall  formulate  plans  for  effecting  such  reduction.  It  shall  also  inquire  into  the 
feasibility  of  abolishing  compulsory  military  service  and  the  substitution  therefor  of 
forces  enrolled  upon  a  vohmtary  basis  and  into  the  military  and  naval  equii>ment 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  maintain. 

The  H.  C.  P.  further  agree  that  there  shall  be  full  and  frank  publicity  as  to  all 
national  armaments  and  military  or  naval  programmes. 

Article  IX. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  H.  C.  P.  or  not, 
is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  League,  and  the  H.  C.  P.  reserve  the  right 
to  take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace 
of  nations. 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  be  the  friendly  right  of  each  of  the  H.  C.  P. 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  of  the  Executive  Council  to  any 
circumstances  anywhere  which  tnreaten  to  disturb  international  peace  or  the  good 
tinderstanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace  depends. 

Article  X. 

The  H.  C.  P.  agree  that  should  disputes  arise  between  them  which  cannot  be 
adjusted  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy,  they  will  in  no  case  resort  to  armed 
force  without  previously  submitting  the  questions  and  matters  involved  either  to 
arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Council  and  until  three  months  aft^  the 
award  bv  the  arbitrators  or  a  recommendation  by  the  Executive  Coimcil:  and  that 
they  will  not  even  then  resort  to  armed  force  as  against  a  member  of  tlie  League 
which  complies  with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  the  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  Council. 

Article  XI. 

The  H.  C.  P.  agree  that  whenever  any  dispute  or  difficulty  shall  arise  between  th«n 
which  they  recognize  to  be  suitable  for  submission  to  arbitration  and  which  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  settled  by  diplomacy,  they  will  submit  the  whole  subject  matter  to 
arbitration  ana  will  carry  out  in  full  good  Mth  any  award  or  decision  that  may  be 
rendered. 

Article  XII. 

The  Executive  Council  will  formulate  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  and  this  Court  will  be  competent  to  hear  and  determine 
any  matter  which  the  p^u^ties  recognize  as  suitable  for  siibmission  to  it  for  arbitratioix 
under  the  foregoing  Article. 

Article  XIII. 

If  there  should  arise  between  States  members  of  the  League  any  dispute  likely  to 
lead  to  a  rupture,  which  is  not  submitted  to  arbitration  as  above,  the  H.  C.  P.  agree 
that  they  will  refer  the  matter  to  the  Executive  Council;  either  party  to  the  dispute 
may  give  notice  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  existence  of  the  dispute,  and  the  Chancellor 
will  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  a  full  investigation  and  consideration  thereof. 
For  this  purpose  the  parties  agree  to  communicate  to  the  Chancellor  statements  ol  their 
ease  with  all  the  relevant  facts  and  papers. 
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Where  the  efforts  of  the  Council  lead  to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  a  statement 
shall  he  prepared  for  publication  indicating  the  nature  of  the  dispute  and  the  terms  of 
settlement,  together  with  such  explanations  as  may  be  appropriate.  If  the  dispute 
has  not  been  settled,  a  report  b}^  the  Council  shall  be  published,  netting  forth  with 
all  necessary  facts  and  explanations  the  recommendations  which  the  Council  think 
just  and  proper  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  If  the  report  is  unanimously  agreed 
to  by  the  members  of  the  Council,  other  than  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  H.  C.  P. 
agree  that  none  of  them  will  go  to  war  with  any  party  which  complies  with  its  recom- 
mendations. If  no  such  unanimous  report  can  be  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
majority  to  issue  a  statement  indicatii^;  what  they  believe  to  be  the  facts  and  con- 
taining the  recommendations  which  they  consider  to  be  just  and  proper. 

The  Exeaitive  Council  may  in  any  case  under  this  Article  refer  the  dispute  to  the 
Body  of  Delegates.  The  dispute  shall  be  so  referred  at  the  request  of  either  party 
to  the  dispute.  In  any  case  referred  to  the  Body  of  Del^ates  all  the  provisions  of 
this  Article  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  tno  Executive  Council  shall  apply  to 
the  action  and  powers  of  the  Body  of  Delegates. 

Articlb  XIV. 

Should  any  of  the  H.  C.  P.  be  found  by  the  Leai^iie  to  have  broken  or  disregarded 
its  covenants  under  Article  X.  it  shall  thereby  ipso/actx)  be  deemed  to  have  committed 
an  act  of  war  against  all  the  other  members  of  the  League,  which  shall  immediately 
subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  ail 
intercourse  between  their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-Breaking  State, 
and  the  prevention,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  financial,  commercial,  or  personal  inter- 
course between  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the  nationals  of 
any  other  State,  whether  a  member  of  the  League  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  in  such  a  case  to  lecommend  what 
effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of  the  League  shall  severally  contribute 
to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League. 

The  H.  C.  P.  agree,  further,  that  they  will  mutually  support  one  another  in  the 
financial  and  economic  measures  which  are  taken  under  this  Article  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  loss  and  inconvenience  resulting;  from  the  above  measures,  and  that  they 
will  mutually  support  one  another  in  resisting  any  special  measures  aimed  at  one 
of  their  number  by  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and  that  they  will  afford  passage 
through  their  territory  to  the  forces  of  any  of  the  H.  C.  P.  who  are  coH)perating  to 
protect  the  covenants  of  the  League. 

Article  XV. 

In  the  event  of  disputes  between  one  State  member  of  the  League  and  another 
State  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  League,  or  between  States  not  members  of  the 
League,  the  H.  C.  P.  agree  that  the  State  or  States  not  members  of  tlie  League  shall 
be  invited  to  become  ad  hoc  members  of  the  League,  and  upon  acceptance  of  any  such 
invitation,  the  above  provisions  shall  be  applied  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  League. 

Upon  such  invitation  being  given  the  Executive  Council  shall  immediately  institute 
an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  merits  of  the  dispute  and  recommend  such 
action  as  may  seem  best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances. 

In  the  event  of  a  Power  so  invited  refusing  to  become  ad  hoc  a  member  of  the  T/eague, 
and  taking  any  action  against  a  State  member  of  the  League  which  in  the  case  of  a 
State  member  of  the  League  would  constitute  a  breach  of  Article  X,  the  provisions 
of  Article  XIV^  shall  be  applicable  as  against  the  State  taking  such  action. 

If  both  parties  to  the  dispute  when  so  invited  refuse  to  become  ad  hoc  members  of 
the  L^H^e,  the  Executive  Council  may  take  such  action  and  make  such  recommenda- 
tions as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  will  result  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Article  XVI. 

The  H.  C.  P.  entrust  to  the  League  the  general  supervision  of  the  trade  in  arms 
and  ammuniticn  with  the  countries  in  which  the  control  of  this  trafiic  is  necessary  in 
the  common  interest. 

Article  XVII. 

The  H.  C.  P.  agree  that  in  respect  of  territories  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
German  Empire  or  to  Turkey  and  which  are  inhabited  by  peoples  unable  at  present 
to  secttfe  for  themselves  the  benefits  of  a  stable  administration,  the  well  being  of 
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these  peoples  constitutes  a  sacred  trust  for  ciyilization  and  imposes  upon  the  States 
members  of  the  Leap;ue  the  obligation  to  render  help  and  ^daiice  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  administration.  They  recognize  that  all  polices  of  administration  or 
economic  development  should  be  based  primarily  upon  the  well  considered  interests 
of  the  peoples  themselves,  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  policy  of  the  open  door  and 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  H.  C.  P.  in  respect  of  the  use  and  development  of  the 
economic  resources  of  the  territory.  No  military  or  naval  forces  shall  be  fonned 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  in  excess  of  those  required  for  purposes  ci 
defense  and  of  internal  police. 

Article  XVIII. 

The  H.  C.  P.  will  work  to  establish  and  maintain  fair  hours  and  humane  conditions 
of  labor  for  all  those  within  their  several  jurisdictions  and  they  will  exert  their  influence 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a  similar  policy  and  light  safeguards 
wherever  their  industrial  and  commercial  relations  extend.  Also  they  will  appoint 
Commissions  to  study  conditions  of  industry  and  labor  in  their  international  aspects 
and  to  make  recommendations  thereon,  including  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  existing  conventions. 

Article  XIX. 

The  H.  C.  P.  affree  that  they  will  make  no  law  prohibiting  or  interfering  with  the 
free  exercise  of  religion,  and  tnat  they  will  in  no  way  discriminate,  either  in  law  or 
in  fact,  against  those  who  practice  any  particular  creed,  religion,  or  belief  whose 
practices  are  not  inconsistent  with  public  order  or  public  morals. 

Article  XX. 

The  H.  C.  P.  will  agree  upon  provisions  intended  to  secure  and  maintain  freedom 
of  transit  and  just  treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all  States  members  of  the  League. 

Article  XXI. 

The  H.  C.  P.  asree  that  any  treaty  or  International  angagement  entered  into  be- 
tween States  members  of  the  League  shall  be  forthwith  registered  with  the  Chancellor 
and  as  soon  as  possible  published  by  him. 

Article  XXII. 

The  H.  C.  P.  severally  agree  that  the  present  Covenant  is  accepted  as  abrogating 
all  obligations  inter  se  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  hereof,  and  solemnly 
engage  that  they  will  not  hereafter  enter  into  any  engagements  inconsistent  with  tlie 
terms  hereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  or  subsequently  admitted  to  the  Lea^e 
shall.before  oecoming  a  party  to  this  covenant,  have  unaertaken  any  obligations 
whicn  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
Power  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  obligations. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  draft  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  understood  that  had  been  prepared  by  the  British 
law  experts  and  Mr.  David  Hunter  Miller 

The  Chairman.  What  we  have  known  as  the  composite  draft. 

Mr.  Bullitt  (continuing).  Largely  based  on  Lord  Robert  Cecil's 
recommendations. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  know  but  Uttle  more  in  regard  to  the  league  of 
nations — there  were  minutes  made  of  the  discussions,  but  I  have  no 
minutes  of  those  discussions,  and  all  I  know  further  is  in  regard  to  the 
discussions  in  regard  to  the  suggestion  to  have  an  assembly  of  repre- 
sentatives included  in  the  mecnanism  of  the  league;  that  is,  of  repre- 
sentatives to  be  chosen  so  as  to  represent  the  legislative  assembUes 
of  the  various  constituent  States  in  an  attempt  to  produce  a  somewhat 
popular  assembly  in  the  central  organ  of  the  league,  which  was 
Deginning  to  be  regarded  by  most  persons  in  Paris  as  a  diplomatic 
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expedient,  which  would  have  little  or  no  eflfect  and  no  hold  on  the 
popular  ima^ation. 

Senator  ELnox.  That  was  a  suggestion,  then,  to  popularize  the 
project  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  am  not  sure  of  your  meaning,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  I  mean,  to  make  it  more  popular  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  To  make  it  more  democratic. 

Senator  Knox.  More  democratic,  and  to  make  it  appeal  more  to 
the  people? 

Mr,  Bullitt.  Yes;  and  get  the  people  of  Europe  to  look  more 
favorably  toward  it. 

!►  Senator  Knox.  Yes.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  attitude  which 
the  President  took  in  regard  to  this  suggestion  to  have  an  assembly 
in  which  should  be  represented  the  representative  bodies  of  the 
various  coim tries  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  President  expressed  himself  as  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  the  idea,  but  as  imable  to  beUeve  it  practical;  and 
Oen.  Smuts,  I  recall,  in  the  meeting  of  the  committee  urged  it  very 
strongly.  Col.  House  approved  of  it.  Lord  Robert  Cecu  had  pro- 
posed something  of  the  sort  in  his  original  proposition,  but  was 
apathetic.  The  President  was  finally  opposed  to  it.  Later  the  matter 
was  brought  up  again,  when  Lord  Rooert  Cecil,  Gen.  Smuts,  and 
Col.  House  all  favored  it — all  favored  the  inclusion  of  a  representative 
body — when  the  President  opposed  it,  and  by  his  opposition,  of 
course,  defeated  it. 

Senator  Knox.  Did  that  feature  appear  in  any  of  these  drafts  at 
all? 

Mr,  Bullitt.  It  did  not.  It  was  brought  up,  but  there  was 
merely  discussion  of  it.  There  was  a  large  body  of  opinion  that  if  the 
league  was  to  be  a  thing  which  might  be  able  to  cope  with  inter- 
national war  and  create  international  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion, it  must  have  some  more  popular  basis  of  representation.  Of 
course,  at  that  time  still  the  proposal  for  representation  in  the  league* 
was  the  original  proposal  of  tne  President,  tnat  representation  should 
be  by  the  ambassadors  or  ministers  of  the  powers  composing  the 
league,  accredited  to  the  capital  where  the  league  was  to  have  its 
seat. 

Senator  Knox.  In  other  words,  the  assembly,  the  council,  would 
be  made  up  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  various  coimtries. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Y^;  that  was  the  President's  original  proposal, 
and  it  was  only  rejected  at  the  last  moment  before  the  league  was 
finally  presented  in  open  session.  You  will  recall,  I  think,  it  was 
February  13,  that  the  President  read  the  draft  of  the  league  in 
open  session  first,  and  on  February  9  the  provision  was  still  in  the 
draft  that  representation  should  be  by  the  ambassadors  or  ministers 
of  the  high  contracting  powers,  parties  to  the  league.  Col.  House 
had  asked  me  to  prepare  an  amendment  to  this  article  and  I  simply 
sent  in  this  memorandum,  which  is  of  no  particular  interest.  It 
reads  as  follows  [reading]  : 

BULLTTT   EZHLBIT  No.  8. 

February  9,  1919. 
Memorandum  for  Col.  HouBe: 
Subject:  Proposed  amendment  to  Article  2  of  the  league  of  nations  covenant. 

My  Dear  Col.  House:  In  accordance  with  your  request  of  this  afternoon,   I 
respectfully  submit  the  following  proposal  for  amendment: 
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AvncLB  2. 

Omit  the  words  ''The ambassadors  or  ministers  of  the  hi^  contractiDg  partieB 
at -'are-"* 

This  clause^then  would.read: 

''Meetings  of  the  body  of  delegates  shall  be  held  at  the  seat  of  the  lea^e  or  at  such 
other  place  as  may  be  fouhd  convenient,  and  shall  consist  of  representatives  spedaUy 
appointed  for  this  purpose." 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 


Senator  Knox.  Up  to  that  time  all  of  the  projects  had  contem- 
plated the  different  countries  being  representea  by  their  diplomatic 
agents? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  President  had  insisted  on  it  repeatedly.  The 
British  had  been  very  much  opposed  to  it,  and  the  reason  for  my  di3- 
cussing  the  matter  with  Col.  House  was  that  I  had  in  the  course  of 
trying  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  was  going  on  there,  and  receiving 
these  reports  from  the  different  sections  of  the  conference,  found  that 
the  feeling  against  this  was  very,  very  great,  and  had  called  it,  of 
course,  to  the  attention  of  Col.  House. 


pending  treaty  as  "the  assembly' 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  That  was  what  is  now  known  as  the  council, 
what  I  imderstand  is  now  called  the  council,  referred  to  as  in  tbfr 
draft? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  I  can  tell  you,  but  I  have  not  it  in  my  mind. 

Sanator  Brandeoee.  Never  mind  about  it. 

Senator  Knox.  The  President  was  opposed  to  having  the  repre- 
sentative bodies  of  the  different  countries  represented  in  the  league; 
he  thought  it  impracticable  ?    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  1  shall  attempt  to  make  my  meaning  a  little  clearer. 
The  idea  was  to  have  r^resentation  from  the  various  countries  to 
represent  the  various  political  parties  in  the  States  which  made  up 
the  league,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  popular  representation. 

Senator  Knox.  You  mean  representation  of  the  congresaAs».of  the 
nations  in  the  lea^e  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  the  way  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  And  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd-George — what  was 
their  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Clemenceau — I  don't  know  what  his  position  was 
on  that  subject. 

Senator  Knox.  But  vou  know  Col.  House's  position  was  in  ftfvor 
of  this? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Col.  House  was  in  favor  of  it.  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
and  Gen.  Smuts  were  in  favor  of  it.  They  were  the  members  of  the 
league  of  nations  commission  from  England  and  the  United  States. 

Senator  Knox.  The  President  seems  to  have  lost  out,  then,  on  the 
proposition  that  the  countries  should  be  represented  in  the  league  of 
nations  by  their  diplomatic  officers  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  say  that,  did  he? 

Senator  Knox.  -Yes;  he  did. 
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In  jour  judgment,  jou  having  been  in  daily  touch  with  these 
n^otiations  and  being  in  the  confidence  of  Col.  House,  and  it  being 
your  duty  to  gather  up  all  of  the  information  that  it  was  possible  to 
gather  for  dissemination  among  the  American  members  of  the  com- 
mission, what  do  you  regard  as  the  President's  greatest  contribution 
to  this  league  covenant? 

Ml*.  Bullitt.  So  far  as  I  know,  in  the  final  formof  the  league  the 
only  proposal  of  the  Prasident  which  remains  moro  or  less  intact  is 
a^tiole  10. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  know  what  the  attitude  of  the  represoita- 
tives  of  the  other  Governments  was  toward  article  10? 

Mr,  BuLLm.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Could  you  give  us  some  idea  as  to  how  the  general 
work  of  the  commission  was  done  by  the  American  represenUitives, 
and  who  were  the  active  agents  in  conducting  this  work  ?  For  instance, 
b^n  with  the  President.  Did  the  President  have  a  secretary  ana 
body  of  men  about  him  working  for  him  personallv  in  connection 
with  lus  labors,  or  was  it  handed  over  to  somebody  else:  and  if  so,  to 
whom?  y        f  > 

Mr.  BuLLTiT.  The  President  had  no  assistants  or  secretaries  of  his 
own.  He  had  his  own  two  confidential  stenographers,  Mr.  Close  and 
Mr.  Swem.  Mr.  Close  was  generally  called  '^confidential  secretary.'* 
The  President,  of  course,  conducted  all  the  negotiations  himself,  all 
the  actual — ^practically  all  the  actual — ^negotiations.  The  usual 
course  of  the  preparation  of  a  point  of  view  was  for  the  President  to 
refer  the  matter  to  Col.  House,  who  had  built  up  a  considerable 
secretariat,  in  the  Crillon;  and  Col.  House  in  turn  would  turn  the 
matter  over  to  his  secretmat,  the  heads  of  which  were  Mr.  Gordon 
Auchincloss  and  Mr.  David  Hunter  Miller.  Mr.  David  Hunter  Miller 
had  practically  the  revising  of  every  paper  in  the  conference,  as  an 
adviser  on  international  law.      * 

Senator  Knox.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Auchincloss  and  Miller  were  the 
members  the  most  active,  and  covering  a  wider  sphere  in  relation  to 
what  was  going  on  over  there  than  an^ody  else  ? 

Mr.  BuLLiiT.  I  should  distinctly  say  so,  except,  of  course,  Col. 
House  and  the  President. 

Senator  Knox.  How  many  people  were  there  connected  with  the 
American  mission  ? 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  exact  figm^es. 

Senator  Knox.  I  do  not.  care  about  that. 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  I  think  it  was  1,300.    It  was  something  like  that. 

Senator  E^ox.  One  thousand  three  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes;  something  like  that. 

Senator  Knox.  What  were  they  doing  principally  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  There  were  a  large  number  of  experts  on  various 
problems — territorial  problems;  economic  problems.  There  were 
lai^e  numbers  of,  I  believe  they  were  called,  liaison  oflBcers,  who 
were  supposed  to  koep  in  touch  with  various  other  delegations, 
although  they  later  were  cut  down  in  number.  In  the  main,  the 
delegation  was  functioning  as  well  as  it  could,  attempting  to  maintain 
as  wise  a  point  of  view  as  possible  on  all  questions,  out  it  was  rather 
f unctioningin  its  own  sphere. 

Senator  Knox.  It  was  pretty  busy  trying  to  appear  to  keep  busy, 
was  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Bullitt.  No;  I  should  not  say  that.  It  was  very  busy.  All 
the  peoples  who  had  troubles  in  the  world  brought  them  to  the  experts 
of  the  American  delegation — ^hundreds  of  them. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  there  not  some  complaint  among  the  American 
delegates  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  was  being  conducted  for 
America ) 

Mr.  Bullitt.  •!  do  not  quite  understand  the  question.  Do  you 
mean  formal  complaint  or  — - 

Senator  Knox.  No;  I  mean  was  there  not  a  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  way  the  American  end  of  the  business  was  being 
handled  by  the  representatives  there. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  There  was,  of  course,  the  feeling  that  there  was  very, 
very  little  contact  between  the  top  of  the  organization  and  -the 
experts,  and  so  on,  at  the  bottom.  Therie  was  naturally  a  feding 
of  that  sort.  I  am  not  in  a  position  really  to  say  a  great  deal  about 
this,  because,  as  I  said  before,  it  was  more  or  less  my  business  to  try 
and  pass  the  stuff  up. 

Senator  Knox.  What  was  your  mission  to  Berne?  You  say  you 
left  Paris  in  February  to  go  to  Berne  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  was  sent  down  to  observe  and  report  on  the  inter- 
national labor  and  socialfat  conference  which  was  taking  place  in 
Berne. 

Senator  Knox.  What  was  your  mission  to  Russia,  and  when  did 
you  go  t 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  was  ordered  to  go  to  Russia  on  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary.    I  received  the  following  order  from  Secretary  Lansing  [reading]: 

Bullitt  ExmBir  No  9. 

American  GoMMisaiON  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

IS  February,  29 19. 
Mr.  WILLLA.M  C.  Bulutt, 

American  Commisnon  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Sm:  You  are  hereby  directed  to  proceed  to  Euasia  for  the  purpose  of  studyinj^  cod- 
ditions,  politick  and  economic,  therein,  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  coTrnniflsion. 
era  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  peace,  and  all  American  diplomatic  and  consular 
officials  are  hereby  directed  to  extend  to  you  the  proper  courtesies  and  facilities  to 
enable  you  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  your  mission. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
[seal.]  Robert  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Statee  of  America, 

Senator  Knox.  What  is  the  date  of  th^t? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  February  18,  1919.  I  also  received  at  the  same 
time  from  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Grew,  the  secretary  of  the  American  com- 
mission, the  following  [reading] : 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  10. 

Amebican  Commission  to  Negotiate  PEACBf 

February  18, 1919. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

I  hereby  certify  that  Mr.  William  C.  Bullitt  has  been  authorized  by  the  American 
commissioners  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  peace  to  proceed  to  Russia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  conditions,  political  and  economic^  therein,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
commission,  and  1  bespeak  for  him  the  proper  courtesies  and  facilities  in  enabling 
him  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  his  mission. 
^    [seal.]  J.  0.  Grbw. 

Secretary  of  the  American  Commission  to  NegotiaielPeaa, 
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Senator  Knox.  You  say  you  started  in  February.  What  time  in 
February  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  left  on  the  22d  day  of  February. 

Senator  Knox.  Did  you  know  at  that  time,  or  have  you  ascer- 
tained since,  whether  a  secret  mission  had  or  not  been  dispatched 
from  Paris,  that  is,  by  the  President  himself;  a  man  bv  the  name  of 
Buckler,  who  went  to  Kussia  a  few  days  before  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Mr.  W.  H.  Buckler,  Mr.  Henry  White's  half  brother. 
He  was  an  attache  of  the  American  embassy  in  London.  He  was 
ordered  from  there  to  go,  about  the  1st  of  January,  to  Stockholm,  to 
confer  with  Litvinov,  who  had  been  the  ambassador  of  the  soviet 
government  to  London— the  British  had  allowed  him  to  stay  there 
without  actually  recognizing  his  official  status,  and  had  dealt  with 
him. 

Mr.  Buckler  there  conferred  with  Litvinov,  who  made  various 
propositions  and  representations  to  him  which  Mr.  Buckler  at  once 
telegraphed  back  to  Paris,  and  which  were  considered  so  important 
by  the  President  that  the  President  read  them  in  extenso  to  the 
coimcU  of  ten  on  the  morning  of  January  21 .  I  regret  that  I  have  no 
actual  copy  of  those  proposals  by  Litvinov,  or  of  Buckler's  tel^ams. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  discussion  taking  place  in  regard  to  Kussia 
which  had  extended  over  a  couple  of  weeks,  a  discussion  of  the  utmost 
interest,  in  the  council  of  ten.  I  happen  to  have  the  minutes  of  the 
coimcil  for  January  16,  when  this  Russian  question  was  taken  up, 
which  I  shall  be  glad  to  read,  if  the  Senators  should  be  interested,  and 
also  the  minutes  of  the  coimcil  of  ten  on  January  21,  at  which  meeting 
the  Prinkipos  proposal  was  decided  upon.  The  Buckler  meeting 
with  Litvinov  was  what  eventually  swung  the  meeting  in  favor  of 
Prinkipos,  the  suggjestion  for  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd- 
Geoi^e.    No;  that  is  slightly  incorrect.    Mr.  Lloyd-George  had  sug- 

f;ested  that  representatives  of  the  various  Russian  governments  and 
actions  shoula  be  brought  to  Paris. 

(The  minutes  above  referred  to  were  marked  by  the  stenographer 
"Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  11,"  and  are  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  11. 

notes  on  convbb8ation8  held  in  the  office  of  m.  fichon  at  the  quai  d*or8at, 
on  january  1«,  1919— preliminary  discussion   regarding  the  situation  in 

RUSSIA. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  commenced  his  statement  setting  forth  the  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  Britie^  Grovemment  r^gsurding  the  Russian  situation,  by  referring  to 
the  matter  which  had  been  exposed  recently  in  L'Humanite.  He  stated  that  he 
wished  to  point  out  that  there  had  been  a  serious  misconception  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Government  as  to  the  character  of  the  proposal  of  tne  British  Government. 
The  British  proposal  did  not  contemplate  in  any  sense  whatever,  a  recognition  of  the 
Bolsheviki  Government,  nor  a  suggestion  that  Bolshevik  delegates  be  invited  to 
attend  the  Conference.  The  British  proposal  was  to  invite  all  of  tne  different  govern- 
ments now  at  war  within  what  used  to  be  the  Russian  Empire,  to  a  truce  of  God,  to 
stop  reprisals  and  outrages  and  to  send  men  here  to  give,  so  to  speak,  an  accoimt  of 
themselves.  The  Great  Powers  would  then  try  to  find  a  way  to  bring  some  order  out 
of  chaos.  These  men  were  not  to  be  delegates  to  the  Peace  (conference,  and  he  agreed 
with  the  French  Government  entirely  tlmt  they  should  not  be  made  members  oi  the 
Conference. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  then  proceeded  to  set  forth  briefly  the  reasons  which  had  led  the 
British  Government  to  make  this  proposal.    They  were  as  follows: 

Firstly,  the  real  facts  are  not  known; 

Secondly,  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  facts,  the  only  way  is  to  adjudicate  the  question; 
and 
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Thirdly,  conditions  in  Ruasia  are  verjr  bad;  there  is  general  mio-fTOvemmeDt  and 
starvation.  It  is  not  known  who  is  obtaining  the  upper  hand,  but  the  hope  that  the 
Bolshevik  Government  would  collapse  had  not  been  realized.  In  fact,  tiiere  is  (MM 
report  that  the  Bolshevik!  are  stronger  than  ever,  that  their  internal  position  ie  strong, 
um!  that  their  hold  on  the  people  is  stronger.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the 
Ukraine.  Some  adventurer  raises  a  few  men  and  overthrows  the  Government 
The  Government  is  incapable  of  overthrowing  him.  It  is  also  reported  that  the 
peasants  are  becoming  Bolsheviki.  It  is  haraly  the  business  of  the  Great  Powen 
to  intervene  either  in  lending  financial  support  to  one  side  or  the  other,  or  in  aoiding 
munitions  to  either  side. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Geoige  stated  that  thereseemed  to  be  three  possible  policies: 

1.  Military  intervention.  It  is  true  there  the  Bolsheviki  movement  is  as  dan- 
gerens  to  civilization  as  German  militarism,  but  as  to  putting  it  down  by  the  sword, 
IS  there  anyone  who  proposes  it?  It  would  mean  holding  a  certain  number  of  vast 
provinces  in  Russia.  Tne  Germans  with  one  million  men  on  their  Eastern  Front 
only  held  the  fringe  of  this  territory.  If  he  now  proposed  to  send  a  thousand  Britidi 
troops  to  Russia  lor  that  purpose,  the  armies  would  mutiny.  The  same  applies  to 
U.  8.  troops  in  Siberia;  also  to  Canadians  and  French  as  well.  The  mere  idea  of 
crushing  Bolshevism  by  a  military  force  is  pure  madness.  Even  admittini?  that  it 
is  done,  who  is  to  occupy  Russia?  No  one  can  conceive  or  understand  to  bring  about 
order  by  force. 

2.  A  cordon.  The  second  suggestion  is  to  besie^  Bolshevik  Russia.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  wondered  if  those  present  realized  what  this  would  mean.  From  the  infor- 
mation furnished  him  Bolshevik  Russia  has  no  com,  but  within  this  territory  there 
are  150,000,^000  men,  women,  and  children.  There  is  now  starvation  in  Petrograd  and 
Moscow.  This  is  not  an  health  cordon,  it  is  a  death  cordon.  Moreover,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  people  who  would  die  are  just  the  people  that  the  Allies  desire  to  protect 
It  would  not  result  in  the  starvation  of  the  Bolsheviki;  it  would  simply  mean  the  de^ 
of  our  friends.  The  cordon  policy  is  a  policy  which,  as  humane  people,  those  present 
could  not  consider. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  who  was  there  to  overthrow  the  Bolsheviki?  He  had  been 
told  there  were  three  men,  Denekin,  Kolchak  and  Knox.  In  considering  the  chamces 
of  these  people  to  overthrow  the  Bolsheviki,  he  pointed  out  that  he  had  received  infor- 
mation that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  now  refused  to  fight;  that  the  Russian  Army  was  not 
to  be  trusted,  and  that  while  it  was  true  liiat  a  Bolshevik  Army  had  recently  gone  over 
to  Kolchak  it  was  never  certain  that  just  the  reverse  of  this  would  not  take  ]^ace.  U 
the  Allies  counted  on  any  of  these  men^  he  believed  they  were  building  on  quick-eand. 
He  had  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  Denekin,  but  when  he  looked  on  the  map  he  found  that 
Denekin  was  occupying  a  little  backyard  near  the  Black  Sea.  Then  he  had  been  told 
that  Denekin  had  recognized  Kolchak,  but  when  he  looked  on  the  map  there  was  a 
great  solid  block  of  territory  between  Denekin  and  Kolchak.  Moreover,  from  infor- 
mation received  it  would  appear  that  Kolchak  had  been  collectmg  members  of  the 
old  regime  around  him,  and  would  seem  to  be  at  heart  a  monarchist.  It  appeared 
that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  were  finding  this  out.  The  sympathies  of  the  Ge#cho-Siov^a 
are  very  democratic,  and  they  are  not  at  all  prepared  to  fight  for  the  restoration  of  the 
old  conditions  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Llo^rd  Geor^  stated  that  he  was  informed  that  at  the  present  time  two-thirds 
of  Bolshevik  Rusbia  was  starving. 

Institutions  of  Bolsheviki  are  institutions  of  old  Czarist  regime.  This  is- not  wbat 
one  would  caU  creating  a  new  world. 

3.  The  third  alternative  was  contained  in  the  British  proposal,  which  was  to  sfom- 
mon  these  people  to  Paris  to  appear  before  those  present,  somewhat  in  the  way  that 
the  Roman  Empire  summoned  chiefs  of  outlying  tributary  states  to  render  an  account 
of  their  actions. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  argument  might  be  used  that  there 
were  already  here  certain  representatives  of  these  Governments;  but  take,  for  iturtAnf^. 
the  case  of  Sassonoff,  who  claims  to  represent  the  Government  of  Omsk.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Saasonoff  can  not  speak  from  personal  observation.  He  is  nothing  but  a  par- 
tisan, like  all  the  rest.  He  has  never  been  in  contact,  and  is  not  now  in  direct  contact 
with  the  Government  at  Omsk.    . 

It  would  be  manifestly  absurd  for  those  who  are  responsible  for  briiuinff  about  the 
Peace  Conference,  to  come  to  any  agreement  and  leave  Paris  when  one^iau  of  £urope 
and  one-half  of  Asia  is  still  in  flames.  Those  preeent  must  settle  this  question  or  make 
fools  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  referred  to  the  objection  that  had  been  raised  to  permitting 
Bolshevik  delegates  to  come  to  Paris.  It  had  been  claimed  that  they  would  con-vett 
France  and  England  to  Bolshevism.  If  England  becomes  Bolshevist,  it  will  ix»t  be 
bpcause  a  single  Bolshevist  representative  is  permitted  to  enter  England.     On  the 
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other  hand,  if  a  military  enterprise  were  started  against  tbe  Bolshevi^ki,  tbat  would 
make  England  Bolshevist,  and  there  would  be  a  Soviet  in  London.  For  his  part,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  was  not  afraid  of  BolahevlBm  if  the  facts  are  known  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  The  same  applied  to  Grermany.  He  was  convinced  that  an  educated 
democracy  can  be  always  tnisted  to  turn  down  Bolshevif^. 

Under  all  circumstances,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  saw  no  better  way  out  than  to  follow 
the  third  alternative.  I^t  the  Great  Power  impose  their  conditions  and  siunmon 
these  people  to  Paris  to  give  an  account  of  themselves  to  the  Great  Powers,  not  to  the 
Peace  Conference. 

Mr.  Pirhon  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  ask  M.  Noulens,  the  French  Ambas- 
sador to  Russia,  who  had  just  returned  to  France,  to  appear  before  the  meeting  to- 
morrow morninf^,  and  give  those  present  his  views  on  the  Kussian  situation. 

President  Wilson  stated  that  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  to  controvert  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  He  thought  that  there  was  a  force  behind  this  dis- 
cussion which  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind,  but  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  bring  out 
a  little  more  definitely.  He  did  not  believe  that  there  would  be  svmpathy  anywhere 
with  the  brutal  aspect  of  Bolshevism,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  of  the  domination  of 
large  vested  interests  in  the  political  and  economic  world.  While  it  might  be  true 
that  this  evil  was  in  process  of  discussion  and  slow  reform,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  general  body  of  men  have  grown  impatient  at  the  failure  to  bring  about  the  neces- 
sary reform.  He  stated  that  there  were  many  men  who  represented  large  vested 
interests  in  the  United  States  who  saw  the  necessity  for  these  reforms  and  desired 
something  which  should  be  worked  out  at  the  Peace  Conference,  namely,  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  machinery  to  provide  for  the  opportunity  of  the  individuals  greater 
than  the  world  has  ever  known.  Capital  and  labor  in  the  United  States  are  not 
friends.  Still  they  are  not  enemies  in  the  sense  that  they  are  thinking  of  resorting 
to  physical  force  to  settle  their  differences.  But  they  are  distrustful,  each  of  the 
other.  Society  can  not  go  on  that  plane.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  m inority  possess- 
ing capital  and  brains;  on  the  other,  a  majority  consisting  of  the  great  bodies  of  work- 
ers who  are  essential  to  the  minority,  but  do  not  trust  the  minority,  and  feel  that 
the  minority  will  never  render  them  their  rights.  A  way  must  be  found  to  put  trust 
and  cooperation  between  these  two. 

Presinent  Wilson  pointed  out  that  the  whole  world  was  distiurbed  by  this  qnettion 
before  the  Bolaheviki  came  into  power.  Seeds  need  soil^  and  the  Bolsheviki  seeds 
found  the  soil  already  prepared  for  them. 

President  Wilson  stated  that  he  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  reason  why 

British  and  United  States  troops  would  not  be  rcMBidy  to  enter  Russia  to  f  ^t  the 

Bolsheviki  was  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  troops  were  not  at  all  sure  that  if  they 

put  down  Bolshevism  they  would  not  luring  about  a  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 

.order.    For  example,  in  making  a  speech  recently,  to  a  well-dressed  audience  in 

.New  York  City  wno  were  not  be  to  expected  to  show  such  feeling,  Mr.  Wilson  had 

referred  casually  to  Russia,  stating  that  the  United  States  would  do  its  utmost  to  aid 

•her  suppressed  people.    The  audience  exhibited  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  this 

had  remained  in  the  President's  mind  as  an  index  to  where  the  sympathies  of  the 

«New  World  are. 

President  Wilson  believed  that  those  present  would  be  playing  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  free  spirit  of  the  world  if  they  did  not  give  Russia  a  chance  to  find  herself 
along  the  lines  of  utter  freedom.  He  concurred  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  view  and 
mpported  his  recommendations  that  the  third  line  of  procedure  be  adopted. 

president  Wilson  stated  that  he  had  also,  like  Mr.  Lloyd  Geoi^ge,  received  a  memo- 
randum from  his  experts  which  agreed  substantially  with  the  information  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  had  received.  There  was  one  point  which  he  thought  particularly 
worthy  of  notice,  and  that  was  the  report  that  the  strength  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders 
lay  in  the  argument  that  if  they  were  not  supported  by  the  people  of  Russia,  there 
would  be  foreign  intervention,  and  the  Bolsheviki  were  the  only  tiling  tliat  stood 
between  the  Russians  and  foreign  military  control.  It  might  well  be  that  if  the 
Bolsheviki  were  aspured  that  they  were  safe  from  foreign  aggression,  they  might  lose 
support  of  their  own  movement. 

Pteeident  Wilson  further  stated  that  he  understood  that  the  danger  of  destruction 
of  all  hope  in  the  Baltic  provinces  was  immediate,  and  that  it  should  be  made  very 
clear  if  the  British  proposal  were  adopted,  that  the  Bolsheviki  would  have  to  with- 
draw entirely  from  lithuania  and  Poland.  If  they  would  agree  to  this  to  refrain 
from  reprisals  and  outrages,  he,  for  his  part,  would  be  prepared  to  receive  representa- 
tives from  as  many  groups  and  centers  of  action,  as  cnose  to  come,  and  enaeavor  to 
assist  them  to  reach  a  solution  of  their  problem. 

He  thought  that  the  British  proposal  contained  the  only  suggestions  that  lead 
anywhere.    It  might  lead  nowhere.    But  this  could  at  least  be  found  out. 
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M.  Pichon  referred  again  to  the  auggestion  that  Ambafifiadorj,NouIeii6  be  called  before 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Balfour  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  call  the  Dutch  Consul;  lately  in 
Petrograd.  if  it  was  the  desire  of  those  present  to  hear  the  anti-Bolshevik  side. 

Baron  Sonnino  suggested  that  M.  Scavenius,  Minister  of  Denmark,  recently  in 
Russia,  would  be  able  to  giye  interesting  data  on  the  Russian  situation. 

Those  present  seemed  to  think  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  hear  what  these  gen- 
tlemen might  have  to  say. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  letter  that  Buckler 
wrote  to  the  President  in  relation  to  his  mission?  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  copy  of  his  report  in  the  form  of  a  letter? 

Mr.  BuLLm.  I  have  read  a  copy  of  his  report,  but  I  have  not  the 
copy.  The  only  reference  I  have  to  it  that  1  find,  in  the  short  time 
I  have  had  to  go  over  my  papers  smce  I  came  down  from  the  woods, 
is  in  a  memorandum  to  Col.  House  in  reference  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  American  troops  from  Archangel  [reading]: 

Buckler  discussed  the  matter  of  the  withdrawal  of  these  troops  with  Litvino£f,  who 
said  that  unquestionably  the  Bolsheviki  would  agree  to  an  armistice  on  the  Archangel 
front  at  any  time;  and,  furthermore,  would  pledge  themselves  not  to  injure  in  any  way 
those  Russians  in  and  about  Archangel  who  have  been  cooperating  with  the  Allieff. 
He,  furthermore,  suggested  that  such  Russians  as  did  not  care  to  trust  their  lives  to 
such  a  promise  should  be  taken  out  with  the  troops. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  know  anything  about  whether  Litvinov 
communicated  directly  with  the  President  in  reference  to  tiiis 
Buckler  mission  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Litvinov  had  written  a  letter  to  the  President, 
which  has  since  been  widelv  published,  on  December  24. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  the  letter  I  had  in  mind.  I  had  seen  some 
references  to  tiiat.    Do  you  have  a  copy  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  any  copies  of  this 
letter — that  is,  authentic.  I  think  I  have  a  newspaper  copy  some 
place,  but  I  have  no  actual  copy  of  the  letter. 

Senator  Knox.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  more  about  the  discussion 
in  reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Russia  that  took  place 
at  that  time — anything  more  than  is  indicated  by  your  letter,  there! 

Mr.  Bullitt.  There  were  very  serious  discussions,  all  the  time. 
Tel^ams  were  being  received  frequently  from  the  various  com- 
manders at  Archangd,  the  American  and  the  British  notably,  in 
regard  to  conditions,  which  they  described  as  likely  to  be  disastrotis^ 
and  discussions  of  real  gravitv  were  taking  place  all  the  time.  The 
subject  was  very  much  in  the  air.  I  have,  I  will  saj,  very  few 
references  to  that  particular  condition.  I  have  here  this  memoran- 
dum which  takes  up  some  of  these  subjects.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
committee  would  care  to  hear  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  This  is  a  memorandum  that  you  sent  to  Col. 
House) 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes;  Col.  House. 

Senator  Knox.  Please  read  it. 

Mr.  Bullitt  (reading) : 

BuLLrrx  Exhibit  No.  12. 

January  30,  1919. 
Memorandum  for  Col.  Houfie. 
Subject:  Withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Archangel. 

Dear  Col.  House:  The  12,000  American,  British,  and  French  troope  at  Arch^ngei 
are  no  longer  serving  any  useful  purpose.    Only  3,000  Kuaaians  have  rallied  araund 
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this  force.    It  is  the  attacked,  not  the  attacker,  and  serves  merely  to  create  cynicism 
in  regard  to  all  our  proposals  and  to  stimulate  recruiting  for  the  Ked  Army. 

Furthermore,  the  4,000  Americans,  6,000  British,  2,000  French,  and  3,000  Kussian 
troops  in  this  region  are  in  considerable  danger  of  destruction  by  the  Bolsheviki. 
Gen.  Ironside  has  just  appealed  for  reenforcements  and  the  British  war  office  has 
directed  the  commanding  general  at  Murmansk  to  be  prepared  to  dispatch  a  battalion, 
of  Infantry  to  Archangel. 

Instead  of  transferrins  troops  from  Murmansk  to  Archangel,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  at  once  trans^r  to  Murmansk  and  bring  home  the  troops  which  are  now  at 
Archangel.  Aside  from  the  needless  suffering  which  these  men  are  enduring,  aside 
from  the  demands  of  the  public  in  the  United  States  and  England  for  the  return  of 
these  men,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  withdrawal  of  these  troops  would  be  of  great  value 
as  a  proof  that  we  have  made  the  Prinkipos  proposal  in  full  good  faith. 

I  have  asked  Gen.  Churchill  to  obtain  the  most  expert  opinion  available  on  the 
practicability  of  moving  the  12,000  American,  British,  and  French  troops  and  such 
Kussians  as  may  wish  to  accompany  them  from  Archangel  to  Murmansk.  The 
appended  memorandum  and  map  which  he  has  prepared  show  that  unless  the  ice  in 
tne  White  Sea  suddenly  becomes  thicker  it  is  at  present  possible  with  the  aid  of  six 
ice  breakers  which  are  now  at  Archangel  to  move  these  troops  by  water  to  Kem  on 
the  Murmansk  Railroad,  whence  they  may  be  carried  by  tram  to  Miu'mansk. 

Buckler  discussed  the  matter  of  the  withdrawal  of  these  troops  with  Litvinov, 
who  said  that  unquestionably  the  Bolsheviki  would  a^ee  to  an  armistice  on  the 
Archangel  front  at  any  time  and,  furthermore,  would  pledge  themselves  not  to  injiu-e 
in  any  way  those  Russians  in  and  about  Archangel  who  have  been  cooperating  with 
the  Allies.  He  furthermore  suggested  that  such  Russians  as  did  not  care  to  trust 
their  lives  to  such  a  promise  should  be  taken  out  with  the  troops. 

The  pro\dsional  government  at  Archangel  has  just  notified  us  that  it  will  not  accei)t 
the  proposal  for  a  conference  at  Prinkipos.  It  seems  di^fnified  and  honorable  at  this 
moment  to  inform  the  Archangel  government  that  since  it  can  not  agree  to  the  allied 
proposal,  presented  after  the  most  serious  consideration,  we  shall  decline  to  support 
it  further  with  arms,  but  will  make  provision  for  the  safety  of  all  Russians  who  are 
unwilling  to  remain  at  Archangel. 

I  have  discussed  this  Archangel  business  at  some  length  with  Philip  Kerr,  Lloyd- 
George's  secretary,  who  says  that  L.  G.  intends  to  bring  the  British  troops  out  on 
the  1st  of  May,  wnich  he  believes  to  be  the  first  practicable  moment.  The  first  prac- 
ticable moment,  however,  seems  to  be  now. 

The  situation  at  Archangel  is  most  serious  for  the  soldiers  who  are  stationed  there, 
but  it  is  also  serious  for  the  Governments  which  sent  them  out  and  seem  to  have  aban- 
doned them.  Unless  they  are  saved  by  prompt  action,  we  shall  have  another 
Gallipoli. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

William  C.  Bullitt. 

I  discussed  these  matters  with  each  one  of  the  commissioners  each 
morning.  It  was  my  duty  to  keep  them  au  courant  with  anything 
that  struck  me  as  important,  which  in  the  stress  of  the  business  of  the 
peace  conference  thej  were  likely  to  overlook. 

Senator  Knox.  This  was  a  memorandum  made  in  the  line  of  your 
duty? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  This  was  a  memorandum  made  as  the  result  of  the 
conversations  that  I  had  had  with  all  of  the  commissioners  that 
morning. 

This  particular  memorandum,  in  fact,  was  ordered  by  Col.  House, 
and  in  connection  with  it  he  asked  me  to  have  made  a  map  showing 
the  feasibility  of  getting  the  troops  out  of  Russia,  by  the  military 
experts  of  the  conference,  which  map  I  have  here.  It  you  would  be 
interested  in  it  in  any  way,  I  will  append  the  memorandum  made  for 
Qen.  Churchill  with  regard  to  withdrawing  the  troops. 

(The  memorandum  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer 
Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  13,  but  was  not  ordered  to  be  printed  in  this 
record.) 
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Senator  Knox.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  had  any 
information  as  to  the  terms  which  the  Allies  were  willing  to  accept 
from  Russia. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  had,  of  course,  seen  the  discussions  of  the  confer- 
ence with  regard  to  the  entire  Russian  matter.  The  conference  had 
decided,  after  long  consideration,  that  it  was  impossible  to  subdue  or 
wipe  out  the  soviet  government  by  force.  The  discussion  of  that  is 
of  a  certain  interest,  I  believe,  in  connection  with  this  general  matter. 
There  are,  in  regard  to  the  question  you  have  just  asked,  minutes  of 
the  council  of  ten,  on  January  21,  1919. 

Lloyd-George  had  introduced  the  nroposition  that  representatives 
of  the  soviet  government  should  be  Drought  to  Paris  along  with  the 
representatives  of  the  other  Russian  governments  [reading] : 

•  BuLLrtT  ExHrBfT  No.  14. 

[McD.    Secret.    I.  C.  114.    Secretaries'  notes  of  a  conversation  held  in  M.  Pichon's 
room  at  the  Quai  dIOrsay  on  Tuesday,  January  21,  1919,  at  15  hours.] 

PRESENT. 

United  States  of  America:  President  Wilson,  Mr.  R.  Lansing,  Mr.  A.  H.  Frazier, 
Col.  U.  S.  Grwit,  Mr.  L.  Harrison. 

British  Empire:  The  Right  Hon.  D.  Llovd-Georsje,  The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour, 
Lieut.  Ck)l.  Sir  M.  P.  A.  Hankey,  K.  G.  B.,  Maj.  A.  M.  Caccia,  M.  V.  O.,  Mr.  E.  Pfaippa. 

France:  M.  Clemenceau,  M.  Pichon,  M.  Dutadta,  M.  Berthelot,  Capt.  A.  Poller. 

Italy:  Signer  Orlando,  H.  E.  Baron  Sonnino,  Count  Aldrovandi,  Maj.  A.  Jones. 

Japan:  Baron  Makino,  II.  E.  M.  Matsui,  M.  Saburi. 

Interpreter,  Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. 

6ITUATIOK  IN  RUSBIA. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  they  had  met  together  to  decide  what  could  be  done  in  Russia 
under  present  circumstances. 

President  Wilson  said  that  in  order  to  have  something  definite  to  discuss,  he  widied 
to  take  advantage  of  a  suggestion  made  bv  Mr.  Lloyd-Geoiipre  and  to  propose  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  British  proposal.  He  wished  to  suggest  that  the  various  organized  groaps 
in  Russia  should  be  a^ed  to  send  representatives,  not  to  Paris,  but  to  8(»ne  other 
place,  such  as  Salonika,  convenient  of  approach,  there  to  meet  such  repreeentativee 
as  might  be  appointed  by  the  Allies,  in  oroec  to  see  if  they  could  draw  up  a  piogrmm 
upon  which  agreement  could  be  reached. 

Mr.  Lloyd-Gemge  pointed  out  that  the  advantage  of  this  would  be  that  they  could 
be  brought  straight  there  from  Russia  through  the  Black  Sea  without  paadag 
other  countries. 

M.  Sonnino  said  that  aome  of  the  rvpreeentatlTerof  the  variom  Qcnremnienta 
already  here  in  Paris,  for  example,  M.  Sazenofif.    Why  should  theee  not  be* heard? 

President  Wilson  expressed  the  view  that  the  various  parties  should  not  be  heard 
separate] V.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  get  all  these  representatives  in  one  placet 
and  still  better,  all  in  one  room,  in  order  to  obtain  a  cloee  comparison  of  views. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  a  further  objection  to  Mr.  Sonnino *8  plan  was  that  if  M.  Sazonoff 
was  heard  in  Paris,  it  would  be  dimcult  to  refuse  to  hear  the  others  in  Paris  also,  and 
M.  Clemenceau  objected  stronglv  to  having  some  of  these  representatives  in  Pttfis. 

M.  Sonnino  explained  that  all  the  Russian  parties  had  some  repreeentativeB  here* 
except  the  Soviets,  whom  they  did  not  wish  to  hear. 

M.  Lloyd-George  remarked  that  the  Bolshevists  were  the  very  people  some  of  them 
wished  to  hear. 

M.  Sonnino  continuing  said  that  they  had  heard  M.  Litvino£f'8  statements  that 
morning. 

That  was  the  statement  that  Litvinoff  had  made  to  Buckler  whi<di 
the  President  had  read  to  the  council  of  ten  that  morning. 
[Continuing  reading.] 

The  Allies  were  now  fighting  against  the  Bolshevists  who  were  their  enemiee,  and 
therefore  they  were  not  obliged  to  hear  them  with  the  others. 
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Mr.  Balfour  remarked  that  the  essence  of  President  Wilson's  proposal  was  that  the 
parties  must  all  be  heard  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  expressed  the  view  that  the  acceptance  of  M.  Sonnino's  propo^s 
would  amount  to  their  hearing  a  string  of  people,  all  of  whom  held  the  same  opinion, 
and  all  of  whom  would  strike  the  same  note.  But  they  would  not  hear  the  people 
who  at  the  present  moment  were  actually  controlling  European  Russia.  In  deference 
to  M.  Clemenceau's  views,  they  had  put  forward  this  new  proposal.  He  thought  it 
would  be  quite  safe  to  bring  the  Bolshevist  representatives  to  Salonika,  or  perhaps  to 
Lemnos.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  endeavor  to  make  peace.  The  report  read 
by  President  Wilson  that  morning  went  to  show  that  the  Bolshevists  were  not  con- 
vinced of  the  error  of  their  ways,  but  they  apparently  realised  the  folly  of  their  present 
methods.    Therefore  they  were  endeavouring  to  come  to  terms. 

President  Wilson  asked  to  be  permitted  to  urge  one  aspect  of  the  case.  As  M. 
Sonnino  had  implied,  they  were  all  repelled  by  Bolshevism,  and  for  that  reason  they 
had  placed  armed  men  in  opposition  to  them.  One  of  the  things  that  was  dear  in  the 
Russian  situation  was  that  bjr  opposing  Bolshevism  with  arms,  they  were  in  realitv 
serving  the  cause  of  Bolshevism.  The  Allies  were  making  it  possible  for  the  Bol- 
sheviks to  argue  that  Imperialistic  and  Capitalistic  Governments  were  endeavouring^ 
to  exploit  the  coimtry  and  to  give  the  lana  back  to  the  landlords,  and  so  bring  about 
a  re-action.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  this  was  not  tnie,  and  that  the  Allies  were 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  rulers  of  Russia,  much  of  the  moral  force  of  this  argument 
would  disappe'^r.  The  alle^tion  that  the  Allies  were  against  the  people  and  wanted 
to  control  their  affairs  provided  the  argument  which  enabled  them  to  raise  armies. 
If,  on  the  other  hind,  the  Allies  could  swallow  their  pride  and  the  natural  repul- 
sion which  they  felt  for  the  Bolshe\asts  and  see  the  representatives  of  all  orgamzed 
groups  in  one  place,  he  thought  it  would  bring  about  a  marked  reaction  against 
Bolshevism. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that,  in  principle,  he  did  not  favour  conversation  with  the 
Bolshevists;  not  because  they  were  criminals,  but  because  we  would  be  raising  them 
to  our  level  by  saying  that  they  were  worthy  of  entering  into  conversation  with  us. 
The  Bolshevist  danger  was  very  great  at  the  present  moment.  Bolshevism  was  spread- 
ing. It  had  invaded  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  Poland,  and  that  very  morning  they 
received  very  bad  news  regarding  its  spread  to  Budapesth  and  Vienna.  Italy,  also, 
was  in  danger.  The  danger  was  probably  greater  there  than  in  France.  If  Bolshevism, 
after  spreading  in  Germany,  were  to  traverse  Austria  and  Hungary  and  so  reach  Italy, 
Europe  would  be  faced  with  a  very  great  danger.  Therefore,  something  must  be  done 
against  Bolshevism.  When  listening  to  the  document  presented  by  President  Wilson 
that  morning,  he  had  been  struck  by  the  cleverness  with  which  the  Bolshevists  were 
attempting  to  lay  a  trap  for  the  Allies.  When  the  Bolshevists  first  came  into  power,  a 
breach  was  made  with  the  Capitalist  Government  on  questions  of  principle,  but  now 
they  offered  funds  and  concessions  as  a  basis  for  treating  with  them.  He  need  not 
say  how  valueless  their  promises  were,  but  if  they  were  listened  to,  the  Bolshevists 
would  go  back  to  their  people  and  say:  "We  offered  them  great  principles  of  justice 
and  the  Allies  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  us.  Now  we  offer  money,  and  they  are 
ready  to  make  peace." 

He  admitted  his  remarks  did  not  offer  a  solution.  The  great  misfortune  was  that 
the  Allies  were  in  need  of  a  speedy  solution.  After  four  years  of  war,  and  the  losses 
and  sufferings  they  had  incurred^  their  populations  could  stand  no  more.  Russia 
also  was  in  need  oi  immediate  peace.  But  its  necessary  evolution  must  take  time. 
The  signing  of  the  world  Peace  oDuld  not  await  Russia's  final  avatar.  Had  time  been 
available,  he  would  suggest  waiting,  for  eventually  sound  men  representing  common- 
9ense  would  come  to  the  top.  But  when  would  that  be?  He  could  make  no  forecast.' 
Therefore  they  must  press  for  an  early  solution. 

To  sum  up,  had  he  been  acting  by  himself,  he  would  temporize  and  erect  barriers 
to  prevent  Bolshevism  from  spr^uiing.  But  he  was  not  alone,  and  in  the  presence 
of  his  colleagues  he  felt  compelled  to  make  some  concession,  as  it  was  essential  that 
there  should  not  be  even  the  appearance  of  disagreement  amongst  them.  The  con- 
cession came  easier  after  having  heard  President  Wilson's  suggestions.  He  thought 
that  they  should  make  a  very  clear  and  convincing  appeal  to  all  reasonable  peoples 
emphatically  stating  that  they  did  not  wish  in  any  way  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Russia,  ana  especiallv  that  they  had  no  intention  of  restoring  Czardom.  The 
object  of  the  Allies  being  to  hasten  the  creation  of  a  strong  Government,  they  pro* 
posed  to  call  together  representative  of  all  parties  to  a  Conference.  He  would  beg 
D^  President  Wilson  to  araft  a  paper,  fully  explaining  the  position  of  the  Allies  to  the 
whole  world,  including  the  Russians  and  the  Germans. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  agreed  aiid  gave  notice  that  he  wished  to  withdraw  his  own 
motion  in  favour  o?  President  Wilson's. 
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Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  understood  that  all  these  people  were  to  be  asked  on  an 
equality.  On  these  terms  he  thought  the  BolsheviBtfl  would  refuse,  and  by  their 
relusal,  they  would  put  themselves  in  a  very  bad  position. 

Mr.  Sonnino  said  that  he  did  not  agree  that  the  Bol8he%'i8t8  would  not  come.  He 
thought  they  would  be  the  first  to  come,  because  they  would  be  eager  to  put  th^n- 
selves  on  an  equality  with  the  others.  He  would  remind  his  colleagues  that,  before 
the  Peace  of  Brest-Li tovsk  was  signed,  the  Bolshevists  promised  afl  sorts  of  things, 
such  as  to  refrain  from  propaganda,  out  since  that  peace  had  been  concluded  they  had 
broken  all  their  promises,  their  one  idea  being  to  spread  revolution  in  all  other  coun- 
tries. His  idea  was  to  collect  together  all  the  anti-Bolshevik  parties  and  help  them  to 
make  a  strong  Grovemment,  provided  they  pledged  themselves  not  to  serve  the  forces 
of  re-action  and  especially  not  to  touch  tne  land  question,  thereby  depriving  the 
Bolshevists  of  their  strongest  argiuneut.  Should  they  take  these  pledges,  he  would 
be  prepared  to  help  them. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  enouired  how  this  help  would  be  given. 

Mr.  Sonnino  replied  tnat  help  would  be  given  witii  soldiers  to  a  reasonable  degree 
or  by  supplying  arms,  food,  and  money.  For  instance,  Poland  asked  for  weapons 
and  mumtions;  the  Ukraine  asked  for  weapons.  All  the  Allies  wanted  was  to  estab- 
lish a  strong  Government.  The  r^^n  that  no  strong  Government  at  present  existed 
was  that  no  party  could  risk  taking  the  offensive  against  Bolshevism  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Allies.  He  would  enquire  how  the  parties  of  order  could  possibly 
succeed  without  the  help  of  the  Allies.  President  Wilson  had  said  that  they  should 
put  aside  all  pride  in  the  matter.  He  would  point  out  that,  for  Italy  and  probably  for 
France  also,  as  M.  Clemenceau  had  stated,  it  was  in  reality  a  question  of  self-defence. 
He  thought  that  even  a  partial  recognition  of  the  Bolshevists  would  strengthen  thw 
position,  and,  speaking  for  himself,  he  thought  that  Bol^evism  was  already  a  aedous 
danger  in  his  country. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Greorge  said  he  wished  to  put  one  or  two  practical  questions  to  M.  Son- 
nino. The  British  Empire  now  had  some  15,000  to  20,000  men  in  Russia.  M.  de 
Scavenius  had  estimated  that  some  150,000  additional  men  would  be  required,  in 
order  to  keep  the  anti-Bolshevist  Governments  from  dissolution.  And  General 
Franchet  d'Esperey  also  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  Allied  assistance.  Now  Canada 
had  decided  to  withdraw  her  troops,  because  the  Canadian  soldiers  would  not  agree 
to  stay  and  fight  against  the  Russians.  Similar  trouble  had  also  occiured  amongst  the 
the  other  Allied  troops.  And  he  felt  certain  that,  if  tiie  British  tried  to  send  any  more 
troops  there,  there  would  be  mutiny. 

M.  Sonnino  suggested  that  volunteers  might  be  called  for. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  continuing,  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ndse  150,000 
men  in  that  way.  He  asked,  however,  what  contributions  America,  Italy  and  Frwce 
would  make  towards  the  raising  of  this  Army. 

President  Wilson  and  M.  Clemenceau  each  said  none. 

M.  Orlando  agreed  that  Italy  could  make  no  further  contributions. 

M.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  Bolshevists  had  an  army  of  300,000  men  who  would, 
before  long,  be  ga>d  soldiers,  and  to  fight  them  at  least  400,000  Russian  soldiers  would 
be  requir^.  Who  would  feed,  equip  and  pay  them?  Would  Italy,  or  America,  or 
France,  do  so?  If  they  were  unable  to  do  that,  what  would  be  the  good  of  fighting 
Bolshevism?  It  could  not  be  crushed  by  speeches.  He  sincerely  trusted  that  they 
would  accept  President  Wilson *s  proposal  as  it  now  stood. 

M.  Orlanao  agreed  that  the  question  was  a  very  difficult  one  for  the  reasons  that  had 
been  fully  given.  He  agreed  that  Bolshevism  constituted  a  grave  danger  to  all  Europe. 
To  prevent  a  contagious  epidemic  from  spreading,  the  sanitarians  set  up  a  cordon 
Sanitaire,  If  similar  measures  could  be  taken  against  Bolshevism,  in  order  to  prevent 
its  spreading,  it  might  be  overcome,  since  to  isolate  it  meant  vanquishing  it.  Italy 
was  now  passing  tlSough  a  period  of  depression,  due  to  war  weariness.  But  Bol- 
shevists could  never  triumph  there,  unless  they  found  a  favourable  meditun,  such  A8 
might  be  produced  either  by  a  profound  patriotic  disappointment  in  their  expecta- 
tions as  to  the  rewards  of  the  war,  or  by  an  economic  crisis.  Either  might  lead  to  revo- 
lution, which  was  equivalent  to  Bolshevism.  Therefore,  he  would  insist  that  all  possi- 
ble measures  should  be  taken  to  set  up  this  cordon.  Next,  he  sug^rested  the  consider- 
ation of  repressive  measures.  He  thought  two  methods  were  possible;  either  the  uae 
of  physical  force  or  the  use  of  moral  force.  He  thought  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  objection 
the  use  of  physical  force  unanswerable.  The  occupation  of  Russia  meant  the  employ* 
ment  of  large  numbers  of  troops  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  This  meant  an 
apparent  prolongation  of  the  war.  There  remained  the  use  of  mGnl  force.  He 
agreed  with  M.  Clemenceau  that  no  country  could  continue  in  anarchy  and  that  an  end 
must  eventually  come;  but  they  could  not  wait;  they  could  not  proceed  to  make  peace 
and  ignore  Russia.    Therefore,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  proposal,  with  the  modificatiood 
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introduced  after  careful  conaideratiou  by  President  Wileon  and  M.  Clemenceau, 
gave  a  possible  solution.  It  did  not  involve  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
Bolsheviks;  the  proposal  was  merely  an  attempt  to  brin^  together  all  the  parties  in 
Russia  with  a  view  to  finding  a  way  out  of  the  present  difficulty.  He  was  prepared, 
therefore,  to  support  it. 
President  Wilson  asked  for  the  views  of  his  Japanese  colleagues. 
Baron  Makino  said  that  after  carefully  considering  the  various  points  of  view  put 
forward,  he  had  no  objections  to  make  regarding  the  conclusion  reached.  He  thought 
that  was  the  best  solution  under  the  circumstances.  He  wished,  however,  to  enquire 
what  attitude  would  be  taken  by  the  Representatives  of  the  Allied  powers  if  the 
Bolshevists  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  meeting  and  there  insisted  upon  their 
principles.  He  thought  the^  should  under  no  circumstances  countenance  Bolshevist 
ideas.  The  conditions  in  Siberia  East  of  the  Baikal  had  greatly  improved.  The 
objects  which  had  necessitated  the  despatch  of  trooi>s  to  that  region  had  been  attained. 
Bolshevism  was  no  longer  aggressive,  though  it  might  still  persist  in  a  latent  form. 
In  conclusion,  he  wished  to  suppcxl  the  proposal  before  the  meeting. 

President  Wilson  expressed  the  view  that  tiie  emissaries  of  the  Allied  Powers 
should  not  be  authorised  to  adoi>t  any  definite  attitude  towards  Bolshevism.  They 
should  merely  report  back  to  their  Governments  the  conditions  found. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  that  that  question  be  further  considered.  He  thought  the 
emissaries  of  the  Allied  Powers  should  be  able  to  establish  an  agreement  if  they  were 
able  to  find  a  solution.  For  instance,  if  they  succeeded  in  reacning  an  agreement  on 
the  subject  of  the  oiiganization  of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  they  should  be  authorised 
to  accept  such  a  compromise  without  the  delay  of  a  reference  to  the  Govemmenta. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  the  emissaries  might  be  furnished  with  a  body  of 
instructions. 

Mr.  Balfour  expressed  the  view  that  abstention  from  hostile  action  against  their 
neighbours  shoula  be  made  a  condition  of  their  sending  representatives  to  this  meeting, 
fteeident  Wilson  agreed. 

M.  Clemenceau  suggested  that  the  manifesto  to  the  Russian  parties  should  be  based 
solely  on  humanitarian  grounds.  They  should  say  to  the  Russians : ' '  You  are  threatened 
by  famine.  We  are  prompted  by  humanitarian  feelings;  we  are  making  peace;  we 
do  not  want  people  to  die.  We  are  prepared  to  see  what  cafi  be  done  to  remove  the 
tnenace  of  starvation".  He  thought  the  Russians  would  at  once  prick  up  their  ears, 
Tuid  be  prepared  to  hear  what  the  Allies  had  to  say.  They  woula  add  that  food  can- 
not be  sent  unless  peace  and  order  were  re-establijshed.  It  should,  in  fact,  be  made 
quite  clear  that  the  representatives  of  all  parties  would  merely  be  brought  together 
for  purely  humane  reasons. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  in  this  connection  he  wished  to  invite  attention  to  a 
doubt  expressed  by  certain  of  the  delegates  of  the  British  Dominions,  namely,  whether 
there  would  be  enough  food  and  credit  to  go  round  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  feed 
all  Allied  countries,  and  enemy  countries,  and  Russia  idso.  The  export  of  so  much 
food  would  inevitably  have  the  effect  of  raising  food  prices  in  Allied  countries  and  so 
create  discontent  and  Bolshevism.  As  regards  grain,  Russia  had  always  been  a!h 
exporting  country,  and  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  plenty  of  food  at  present 
existed  in  the  Ukraine. 

President  Wilson  said  that  his  information  was  that  enouffh  food  existed  in  Russia, 
but,  either  on  account  of  its  being  hoarded  or  on  account  of  difficulties  of  transporta- 
tion, it  could  not  be  made  available. 

(It  was  a:;^eed  that  President  Wilson  should  draft  a  proclamation,  for  consideration 
•t  the  next  meeting,  inviting  all  organized  parties  in  Russia  to  attend  a  Meeting  to  be 
held  at  some  selected  place  such  aa  Salonika  or  Lemnos,  in  order  to  discuss  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Great  Powers  the  means  of  restoring  order 
•nd  peace  in  Russia.  Participation  in  the  Meeting  should  be  conditional  on  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.) 

2.  Peace  Conference. — M.  Clemenceau  considered  it  to  be  most  urgent  that  the 
delegates  should  be  set  to  work.  He  under8too<l  that  President  Wilson  would  be  ready 
to  put  on  the  table  at  the  next  full  Conference,  proix>8als  relating  to  the  creation  ol  a 
League  of  Nations.  He  was  anxious  to  add  a  second  question,  wmch  could  be  studied 
immediately ,  namely,  reparation  for  dama^^es.  He  though  t  the  meetiiig  should  consider 
iiow  the  work  should  be  organized  in  order  to  give  effect  to  thi  'auggestion. 

Nfr.  Lloyd  George  said  tnat  he  agreed  that  tliese  questions  shoula  be  studied  forth- 
with. He  would  suggest  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  Leaj2^e  of  Nations  should  be 
considered,  aud,  that  after  the  framing  of  the  principles,  aii  International  Committee 
of  Experts  be  set  to  work  out  its  constitution  in  detail.  The  same  remark  applied  also 
to  the  question  of  indemnities  and  reparation.  He  thought  that  a  Committee  should 
also  be  appointed  as  soon  as  possible  to  consider  International  Labour  Legislation. 
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President  Wilson  observed  that  he  had  himself  drawn  up  a  constitution  of  a  Lea^jne 
of  Nati  )ns.  He  could  not  claim  that  it  was  wholly  his  own  creatim.  Its  generation 
was  as  follows: — He  had  received  the  Phillimore  Report,  which  had  been  amended 
by  Colonel  House  and  re-written  by  himself.  He  had  a^ain  revised  it  after  havii^ 
received  General  Smuts'  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  reports.  It  was  therefore  a  com- 
pound of  these  various  suggestions.  During  the  week  he  had  seen  M.  Bourgeois,  with 
whom  he  found  himself  to  be  in  substantial  accord  on  princples.  A  few  days  ago  he 
had  discussed  his  draft  with  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  General  Smuts,  and  they  foumi 
themselves  very  near  together. 

Mr.  Balfour  suggested  that  President  Wilson's  draft  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  as  a  basis  for  discuadon. 

President  Wilson  further  suggested  that  the  question  should  be  referred  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  men  who  had  been  studying  it. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Geoige  expressed  his  complete  aereement.  He  thou^t  they  themselves 
should,  in  the  first  place,  agree  on  the  fundamental  principles  and  then  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Committee.  When  that  Committee  met  they  could  take  President 
Wilson's  proposals  as  the  basis  of  discussion. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  question  hi  appointing  and  International  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  two  members  from  each  of  the  five  Great  Powers,  to  whom  would  be  refored 
President  Wilson's  draft,  with  certain  basic  principles  to  guide  them,  should  be  om- 
sidered  at  the  next  meeting.) 

3.  Poland. — ^M.  Pichon  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  replying  to  the  demand 
addressed  by  M.  Paderewski  to  Colonel  House,  which  had  been  read  by  Pcesideiit 
Wilson  that  morning,  and  asked  that  Marshal  Foch  should  be  present. 

(It  was  agreed  that  this  question  should  be  discussed  at  the  next  Meeting.) 

4.  Disarmament. — Mr.  Balfour  called  attention  to  the  urgency  of  the  question  of 
disarmament,  and  said  that  he  would  shortly  propose  that  a  Committee  should  be 
appointed  to  consider  this  question.  • 

Villa  Majestic,  ParU,  January  21  sty  1919. 

This  is  the  minute  of  January  21,  and.  the  Prinkipos  memorandum 
was  written  on  January  22. 
The  instructions  to  the  President  were  as  follows: 

It  was  agreed  that  President  Wilson  should  draft  a  proclamation  for  consideration  at 
the  next  meeting,  inviting  all  organized  parties  in  Russia  to  attend  a  meeting  to  be 
held  at  some  selected  place  such  as  Salonilast  or  Lemnos,  in  order  to  discuss  with  the 
representatives  of  the  allied  and  associated  great  powers  the  means  of  restoring  order 
and  peace  in  Russia.  Participation  in  the  meeting  should  be  conditional  on  a  ceosa* 
tion  of  hostilities.  ' 

The  President  then  wrote  the  Prinkipos  proposition* 
.  Senator  Knox.  Did  you  make  a  written  report  of  your  mission  f 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  did,  sir.  ' 

Senator  Knox.  Have  you  it  here  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  read  the  report  without  the 
appendices. 

Senator  Kjfox.  The  chairman  wants  you  to  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  very  long.  The  report 
he  made  would«be  of  some  interest.  You  were  the  only  official  repre- 
sentative sent  ?  ' 

Mr.  Buu^rrr.  Yes,  sir;  excent  Capt.  Pettit,  my  assistant.  The 
circumstances  of  my  sending  will  perhaps  require  further  elucidation. 
I  not  only  was  acquainted  with  the  minutes  of  the  discussions  of  the 
council  01  ten,  but  in  addition  I  had  discussed  the  subject  with  each  of 
the  commissioners  each  morning  and  I  had  talked  with  many  Britidi 
representatives.  i\iter  the  Prinkipos  proposal  was  made,  the  replies 
beigan  to  come  in  from  various  factions,  that  they  would  refuse  to 
accept  it  for  various' reasons.  The  soviet  government  replied  in  a 
shghtly  evasive  form.  They  said,  '^We  are  ready  to  accept  the  terms' 
of.  the  proposals,  and  we  are  ready  to  talk  about  stopping  fighting." 
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They  did  not  say,  We  are  ready  to  stop  fighting  on  such  and  such 
a  date."     It  was  not  made  specific. 

Senator  Knox.  That  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  BiiLLiTT.  It  was.  That  is  why  I  say  they  replied  in  an  evasive 
manner.  The  French — and  particularly  the  French  foreign  office, 
even  more  than  Mr.  Clemenceau — and  you  can  observe  from  that 
minute  were  opposed  to  the  idea,  and  we  found  that  the  French 
foreign  office  had  communicated  to  the  Ukrainian  Government  and 
various  other  antisoviet  governments  that  if  they  were  to  refuse  the 
proposal,  they  would  support  them  and  continue  to  support  them, 
ana  not  allow  the  Allies,  if  they  could  prevent  it,  or  the  allied  Govern- 
ments, to  make  peace  with  the  Hussian  soviet  government. 

At  all  events,  the  time  set  for  the  Prinkipos  proposal  was  February 
15.  At  that  time  nobody  had  acted  in  a  dennite,  uncompromising 
matter.    It  therefore  fell  to  the  ground. 

There  was  a  further  discussion  as  to  what  should  be  done.     The 

Eeace  conference  was  still  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  to 
ope  to  conquer  the  soviet  government  by  force  of  arms,  because  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  report,  which  I  did  not  read  to  the  committee, 
there  was  expreased  very  forcibly  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George, 
that  the  populations  at  home  would  not  stand  it.  Therefore  they 
desired  to  follow  up  further  the  line  of  making  peace. 

About  that  time  I  was  working  particidarly  closely  on  the  Russian 
affairs.  I  had  had  a  number  of  discussions  with  everyone  concerned 
in  it,  and  on  the  very  day  that  Col.  House  and  Mr.  Lansing  first 
asked  me  to  undertake  this  mission  to  Russia,^  I  was  dining  at  Mr. 
Llovd-George's  apartment  tjo  discuss  Russian  affairs  with  his  secre- 
tarfes,  so  that  I  had  a  fair  idea  of  the  point  of  view  of  everyone  in 
Paris. 

I  further,  before  I  went,  received  urgent  instructions  from  Secre- 
tary I^ansing  if  possible  to  obtain  the  release  of  Consul  Treadwell, 
who  had  been  our  consul  in  Petrograd  and  had  been  transferred  to 
Tashkent,  and  had  been  detained  bv  the  local  soviet  government  and 
had  been  kept  there  several  montlis.  He  was  one  of  our  Govern- 
ment officers  they  had  seized.  Mr.  Lansing  ordered  me  to  do  every- 
thing I  could  to  obtain  his  release.  *    ' 

I  further,  before  I  went,  asked  Col.  House  certain  specific  questions 
in  regard  to  what,  exactly,  the  point  of  view  of  our  Government  was 
on  this  subject,  what  we  were  ready  to  do,  and  I  think  it  perhaps 
might  be  important  to  detail  a  brief  r6sum6  of  this  conversation. 
The  idea  was  this :  Lloyd-George  had  gone  over  to  London  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  as  I  remember,  to  try  to  adjust  some  labor  troubles.  He, 
however,  still  insisted  that  the  Prinkipos  proposal  must  be  renewed 
or  some  other  peace  proposal  must  be  made,  and  I  arranged  a  meeting^ 
between  him  and  Col.  House,  which  was  to  take  place,  I  believe,  on' 
February  24,  at  which  time  they  were  to  prepare  a  renewal  of  the 
Prinkipos  proposal,  and  they  were  both  prepared  to  uisist  that  it  be 
passed  against  any  opposition  of  the  French. 

I  arranged  this  meeting  through  Mr.  Philip  Kerr,  Mr.  I.loyd- 
George's  confidential  assistant*  However,  on  tne  19th  day, of  the 
month,  Mr.  Clemenceau  was  shot,  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
telephoned  over  from  London  to  say  that  as  long  as  Clemenceau  wag 
wounded  and  was  ill,  he  was  boss  of  the  roost,  and  that  anything  he 
desired  to  veto  wotQd  be  immediately  wiped  out  and  therefore  it 
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was  no  Tise  for  him  and  Col.  House,  as  long  as  Qemenceau  was  ill. 
to  attempt  to  renew  the  Prinkipos  proposd,  as  Qemenceau  would 
simply  have  to  hold  up  a  finger  and  the  whole  thing  would  drop  to 
the  ground.  Therefore,  it  was  decided  that  I  shoula  go  at  once  to 
Russia  to  attempt  to  obtain  from  the  soviet  government  an  exact 
statement  of  the  terms  on  which  they  were  ready  to  stop  fighting. 
I  was  ordered  if  possible  to  obtain  that  statement  and  have  it  back 
in  Paris  before  the  President  returned  to  Paris  from  the  United 
States.  The  plan  was  to  make  a  proposal  to  the  soviet  government 
which  would  certainly  be  accepted. 

The  Chairman.  These  orders  came  from  the  President  ? 

Mr.  BuLLFTT.  These  orders  came  to  me  from  Col.  House.  I  also 
discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  Lansing,  and  Mr.  Lansing  and  Col. 
House  gave  me  the  instructions  which  I  had. 

Senator  Knox.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  went  to  Col. 
House  to  get  a  statement  of  the  American  position. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes;  I  asked  Col.  House  these  questions  [reading]: 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  15. 

1.  If  the  Bolsheviki  are  ready  to  stop  the  forward  movement  of  their  troope  on  aU 
fronts  and  to  declare  an  armistice  on  all  fronts,  would  we  be  willing  to  do  likewise? 

2.  Is  the  American  Government  prepared  to  insist  that  the  French,  Britidi,  Italian, 
and  Japanese  Grovernments  shall  accept  such  an  armistice  propoeal? 

3.  If  fighting  is  stopped  on  all  fronts,  is  the  Government  of  the  United  States  pre- 
pared to  insist  on  the  reestablishment  of  economic  relations  with  Russia,  subject 
only  to  the  equitable  distribution  among  all  classes  of  tie  population  of  supplies  and 
food  and  essential  commodities  which  may  be  sent  to  Russia  r 

In  Other  words,  a  sort  of  Hoover  Belgian  distribution  plan  so  that 
the  Bolsheviki  could  not  use  the  food  we  sent  in  there  for  propaganda 
pim>oses  and  to  starve  their  enemies  and  to  feed  their  fnenos. 

The  fourth  question  I  asked  him  was  as  follows: 

4.  Is  the  United  States  Government,  under  these  conditions,  prepared  to  press  the 
AXdea  for  a  joint  statement  that  all  Allied  troops  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  soil  of 
Russia  as  soon  as  practicable,  on  condition  that  the  Bolsheviki  give  explicit  assur- 
ances that  there  will  be  no  retaliation  against  persons  who  have  cooperated  with  the 
allied  forces? 

• 

Col.  House  replied  that  we  were  prepared  to. 

Further,  I  asked  Col.  House  whether  it  was  necessary  to  get  a  flat 
and  explicit  assurance  from  the  soviet  government  that  they  would 
make  full  payment  of  all  their  debts  before  we  would  make  peace 
with  them,  and  Col.  House  replied  that  it  was  not;  that  no  such 
statement  was  necessary.  However,  that  such  a  statement  would 
be  extremely  desirable  to  have,  inasmuch  as  much  of  the  French 
opposition  to  making  peace  with  the  soviet  government  was  on 
account  of  the  money  owed  by  Russia  to  France. 

I  further  had  an  intimation  of  the  British  disposition  toward 
Russia.  As  I  said  before^  I  had  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  Philip 
Kerr,  and  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  and  Col.  House  asked  me  to  inform 
Mr.  Kerr  of  my  mission  before  I  went.  It  was  to  be  an  entire  secret 
from  all  except  the  British.  The  British  and  American  delegations 
worked  in  very  close  touch  throughout  the  conference,  and  there  were 
dractically  no  secrets  that  the  American  delegation  had  that  were 
not  also  the  property  of  the  British  delegation. 

I  was  asked  to  inform  Mr.  Kerr  of  this  trip.  I  told  him  all  about 
^t,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  get  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Uoyd-Geoi^ 
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to  give  me  a  general  indication  of  their  point  of  view  on  peace  with 
Russia;  what  they  would  be  prepared  to  do  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Kerr  and  I  then  talked  and  prepared  what  we  thought  might 
be  the  basis  of  peace  with  Russia. 

I  then  received  from  Mr.  Kerr,  before  I  left,  the  following  letter, 
which  is  a  personal  letter,  which  I  regret  greatly  to  bring  ftrward. 
but  which  1  feel  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  an  understanding  oi 
this  matter.     [Reading:] 

BuLLrrr  Exhibit  No.  16. 

[Private  and  oanlidontial.] 

British  Dbi^qation, 
Paris,  February  gl,  1919. 

My  Dear  Bullitt:  I  inclose  a  note  of  the  ^rt  of  conditions  upon  which  I  per- 
sonally think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  allied  Governments  to  resume  once  more 
normal  relations  with  Soviet  Russia.    You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  these  have 
no  official  significance  and  merely  represent  suggestions  of  my  own  opinion. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

P.  H.  Kbrh. 

That  was  from  Mr.  Kerr,  Lloyd-George's  confidential  secretary. 
Afr.  Kerr  had,  however,  told  me  that  he  had  discussed  the  entire 
matter  with  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  Mr.  Balfour,  and  therefore  I 
thought  he  had  a  fair  Idea  of  what  conditions  the  British  were  ready 
to  accept.     The  note  inclosed  reads  as  follow^s: 

1 .  Hostilities  to  cease  on  all  fronts. 

2.  All  de  facto  governments  to  remain  in  full  control  of  the  territories  which  they 
at  present  occupy. 

3.  Railwavs  and  ports  necessary  to  transportation  between  soviet  Russia  and  the 
sea  to  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  international  railways  and  ports  in  the 
rest  of  Europe. 

4.  Allied  subjects  to  be  given  free  right  of  entry  and  full  security  to  enable  them  to 
enter  soviet  Russia  and  go  about  their  business  there  provided  they  do  not  interfere 
in  politics. 

5.  Amnesty  to  all  political  prisoners  on  both  sides:  full  liberty  to  all  Russians  who 
have  fought  with  the  Allies. 

6.  Trade  relations  to  be  restcured  between  soviet  Russia  and  the  outside  world 
under  conditions  which,  while  respecting  the  sovereignty  of  soviet  Russia  insure  that 
aUied  supplies  are  made  available  on  equal  terms  to  all  classes  of  the  Russian  people. 

7.  All  other  questions  connected  with  Russia's  debt  to  the  Allies,'  etc.,  to  be  con- 
sidered independently  after  peace  has  been  established. 

8.  All  allied  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  Russia  as  soon  as  Russian  armies  above 

Suota  to  be  defined  have  been  demobilized  and  their  surplus  arms  surrendered  or 
estroyed. 

You  will  see  the  American  and  British  positions  were  very  close 
together. 

Senator  Knox.  With  these  statements  from  Col.  House  as  to  the 
American  position  and  from  Mr.  Kerr  as  to  the  British  position,  and 
with  the  mstructions  which  you  had  received,  you  proceeded  to 
Russia,  and,  as  you  said  a  moment  ago,  ;^ou  made  a  written  report  ? 

Mr.  feuLLiTT.  I  did,  sir.  Do  you  want  it  read,  or  shall  I  state  the 
substance  and  then  put  it  in  the  record  ?  I  think  I  can  state  it  more 
briefly  if  I  read  the  first  eight  pages  of  it  and  then  put  the  rest  of  it 
in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  do  that. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  This  report  I  made  to  the  President  and  to  the 
American  commissioners,  by  order  of  the  President  transmitted  to 
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me  on  my  retmn  bv  Mr.  Lansing.  I  should  like  to  say,  before  I  read 
this  report,  that  oi  course  I  was  in  Russia  an  extremdy  short  time, 
and  this  is  merely  the  best  observation  that  I  could  make  supple- 
mented by  the  observation  of  Capt.  Pettit  of  the  Military  Intelli- 
gence, wjio  was  sent  in  as  my  assistant,  and  with  other  impressions 
that  1  got  from  Mr.  Lincoln  SteflFens  and  other  observers  who  were 
there. 

Senator  Knox.  How  long  were  you  in  Russia  i 

Mr.  Bullitt.  For  only  one  weeK.  I  was  instructed  to  go  in  and 
bring  back  as  quickly  as  possible  a  definite  statement  of  exactly  the 
terms  the  soviet  g;overnment  was  ready  to  accept.  The  idea  in  the 
minds  of  the  British  and  the  American  delegation  were  that  if  the 
Allies  made  another  proposal  it  should  be  a  proposal  which  we  would 
know  in  advance  would  be  accepted,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  another  Prinkipos  proposal  miscarrying. 

I  might  perhaps  read  nret,  or  show  to  you,  the  official  text.  This 
is  the  official  text  of  their  proposition  which  they  handed  me  in 
Moscow  on  the  14th  of  March.  Here  is  a  curious  thing — ihe  soviet 
foreign  office  envelope. 

As  I  said,  I  was  sent  to  obtain  an  exact  statement  of  the  terms 
that  the  soviet  government  was  ready  to  accept,  and  I  received  on 
the  14th  the  following  statement  from  Tchitcherin  and  Lit\inov. 

Senator  Knox.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Tchitcherin  was  peoples'  commisar  for  foreign 
affairs  of  the  soviet  repubUc  and  litvinoflf  was  the  former  soviet 
ambassador  to  London,  the  man  with  whom  Buckler  had  had  hk 
conversation,  and  who  was  now  practically  assistant  secretary  for 
foreign  aflfairs. 

I  also  had  a  conference  with  Lenin.  The  soviet  government 
imdertook  to  accept  this  proposal  provided  it  was  made  by  the 
allied  and  associated  Governments  not  later  than  April  10,  1919. 
The  proposal  reads  as  follows  [reading]: 

BuLUTT  ExHmrr  No.  17. 

TEXT  OP  PBOJBCXSD  FBACB  PROPOa^L  BY  TBE  ALLIED  AND  AB80CIATBD.OOVBBNMENT8. 

The  allied  and  associated  Governments  to  propose  that  hostilities  shall  cease  on  all 
fronts  in  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  on '  and  that  no 
new  hostilities  ^all  begin  after  this  date,  pendine  a  conference  to  be  held  at  '^on.' 

The  duration  of  the  armistice  to  be  for  two  weeks,  unless  extended  by  mutual  con- 
sent^ and  all  parties  to  the  armistice  to  undertake  not  to  employ  the  period  of  th* 
armistice  to  transfer  troops  and  war  material  to  the  territory  of  the  former  RuflsiaD 
Empire. 

Tne  conference  to  discuss  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  following  principles,  which  shall 
not  be  subject  to  revision  by  the  conference. 

1.  All  existing  de  facto  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the 
former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  remain  in  full  control  of  the  territcniee  which 
they  occupy  at  the  moment  when  the  armistice  becomes  effective,  except  in  so  far  ^b 
the  conference  may  asree  upon  the  transfer  of  territories;  until  the  peoples  inhabiting 
the  territories  controUed  by  these  de  facto  governments  shall  themselves  determine 
to  change  their  Governments.  The  Russian  Soviet  Government,  the  other  soviet 
governments  and  all  other  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of 


1  The  date  of  the  armistice  to  be  set  at  least  a  week  after  the  date  whan  the  allied  and  anodatod 
ments  make  this  proposal. 

>  1  he  soviet  government  greativ  prefers  that  the  conferenoe  should  be  held  in  a  neutral  ooo^ry  wad 
also  that  either  a  radio  or  a  airect  telegraph  wire  to  Moscow  should  be  put  at  its  disposaL 

*  The  conference  to  begin  not  later  than  a  week  after  the  armL^oe  takes  efltet  and  the  soviet  i 
matlv  prefers  that  the  period  between  the  date  of  the  armistice  and  the  first  meeting  of  the 
too  jld  be  only  three  days,  if  possible. 
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• 

the  fonner  Russian  Empire,  the  allied  and  associated  Governments,  and  the  other 
Governments  which  are  operating  a^inst  the  soviet  governments,  including  Finland, 
Poland,  Galicia,  Roumania,  Armenia,  Azerbaidjan,  and  Afghanistan,  to  agree  not  to 
attempt  to  upset  by  force  the  existing  de  facto  governments  which  have  been  set  up 
on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  the  other  Governments  signatory 
to  this  agreement.* 

2.  The  economic  blockade  to  be  raised  and  trade  relations  between  Soviet  Russia 
and  the  allied  and  associated  countries  to  be  reestablished  under  conditions  which 
will  ensure  that  supplies  from  the  allied  and  associated  countries  are  made  available 
on  eaual  terms  to  all  clasees  of  the  Russian  people. 

3.  The  soviet  governments  of  Russia  to  have  the  right  of  unhindered  transit  on  all 
railways  and  the  use  of  all  ports  which  belonged  to  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  to 
Finland  and  are  necessary  for  the  disembarkation  and  transportation  of  passengers 
and  goods  between  their  territories  and  the  sea;  detailed  arrangements  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  provision  to  be  agreed  upon  at  the  conference. 

4.  The  citizens  of  the  soviet  republics  of  Russia  to  have  the  right  of  free  entry  into 
the  allied  and  associated  countries  as  well  as  into  all  countries  which  have  been 
formed  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland;  also  the  right  of 
sojourn  and  of  circulation  and  full  security,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  in  the 
domestic  politics  of  those  countries  J 

Nationals  of  the  allied  and  associated  countries  and  of  the  other  countries  aboTe 
named  to  have  the  right  of  free  entry  into  the  soviet  republics  of  Russia;  also  the  right 
of  sojourn  and  of  circulation  and  full  security,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  in  the 
domestic  politics  of  the  soviet  republics. 

The  allied  and  associated  Governments  and  other  governments  which  have  been 
set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  have  the  right 
to  send  official  representatives  enjoying  full  liberty  and  immunity  into  the  various 
Russian  Soviet  Republics.  The  soviet  eovemments  of  Russia  to  have  the  right  to 
send  official  representatives  enjoying  full  liberty  and  immunity  into  all  the  allied 
and  associated  countries  and  into  the  nonsoviet  countries  which  have  been  formed 
on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland. 

5.  The  soviet  governments,  the  other  Governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the 
territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland,  to  give  a  general  anmesty  to 
all  political  opponents,  offenders,  and  prisoners.  The  allied  and  associated  Govern- 
ments to  give  a  general  anmesty  to  all  Russian  political  opponents,  offenders,  and 

Prisoners,  and  to  their  own  nationals  who  have  been  or  may  be  prosecuted  for  giving 
elp  to  Soviet  Russia.  All  Russians  who  have  fought  in,  or  otherwise  aided  the 
armies  opposed  to  the  soviet  governments,  and  those  opposed  to  the  other  Governments 
which  have  been  set  up  on  tne  territory  of  the  former  Kussian  Empire  and  Finland  Id 
be  included  in  this  anmesty. 

All  prisoners  of  war  of  non-Russian  powers  detained  in  Russia,  likewise  all  nationals 
of  those  powers  now  in  Russia  to  be  given  full  facilities  for  repatriation.  The  Russian 
prisoners  of  war  in  whatever  foreign  country  they  may  be,  likewise  all  Russian 
nationsds,  including  the  Russian  soldiers  and  officers  abroad  and  those  serving  in  all 
foreign  armies  to  be  given  full  facilities  for  repatriation. 

6.  loomediately  after  the  signing  of  this  a^preement  all  troops  of  the  allied  and 
associated  Governments  and  other  non-Russian  Governments  to  be  withdrawn  from 
Russia  and  military,  assistance  to  ce^se  to  be  given  to  antisoviet  Governments  which 
have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Einpire. 

The  soviet  governments  and  the  antisoviet  governments  which  have  been  set  up 
on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  begin  to  reduce  their 
armies  simultaneously,  and  at  the  same  rate,  to  a  peace  footing  immediately  after 
the  signing  of  this  agreement.  The  conference  to  determine  the  most  effective  and 
just  meth^  of  inspecting  and  controlling  this  simultaneous  demobilizaticn  and  also 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  and  the  cessation  of  military  assistance  to  the  antisoviet 
governments. 

7.  The  allied  and  associated  Governments,  taking  cognizance  of  the  statement  of 
the  soviet  government  of  Russia^  in  its  note  of  Febniary  4,  in  regard  to  its  foreign 
debts,  propose  as  an  intc^r&l  P&rt  of  this  agreement  that  the  soviet  governments  and 
the  other  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian 
Empire  and  Finland  shall  recognize  their  responsibility  for  the  financial  obligatirns 
of  tne  fprmer  Russian  Empire,  to  foreign  States  parties  to  this  agreement  and  to  the 

1  The  allied  and  associated  Governments  to  undertake  tosoe  to  it  that  the  do  facto  governments  of  OonranT 
do  not  attempt  to  upset  by  force  the  de  facto  governments  of  Russia.  The  de  facto  govemmerts  which 
have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  to  undertake  not  to  attempt  to  upset  by 
force  the  de  facto  governments  of  Germany. 

s.lt  IS  considered  essential  by  the  soviet  government  that  the  allied  and  associated  Goremn^cnts  should 
see  to  it  that  Poland  and  all  neutral  ooiniMiiM  extend- thfraame rights a&the.aUlBd and aasoclate4  countries. 
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nationals  of  such  States.  Detailed  arrangements  for  the  payment  o|  these  debts  to 
be  agreed  upon  at  the  conference,  r^ard  oeing  had  to  the  present  financial  poeitioD 
of  Russia.  The  Russian  gold  seized  oy  the  Czecho-Slovaks  in  Kazan  or  taken  irom 
Germany  by  the  Allies  to  be  regarded  as  partial  payment  of  the  portion  of  the  debt 
due  fjTom  the  soviet  republics  of  Russia. 

The  Soviet  Government  of  Russia  undertakes  to  accept  the  foregoing  proposal  pvo> 
vided  it  is  made  not  later  than  April  10, 1919. 

In  regard  to  the  second  sentence  in  paragraph  5,  in  regard  to 
"givinglielp  to  Soviet  Russia'*  I  may  say  that  I  was  told  that  that 
was  not  a  sine  qua  non  but  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  pro- 
posal through  the  Russian  executive  committee,  which  it  haa  to 
pass  before  it  was  handed  to  me. 

I  was  also  handed  an  additional  sheet,  which  I  refused  to  take  as  a 
part  of  the  formal  document,  containing  the  following: 

The  Soviet  Government  is  most  anxious  to  have  a  semiofficial  guaranty  from  the 
American  an(i  British  Governments  that  they  will  do  their  utmost  to  see  to  it  that 
France  lives  up  to  the  conditions  of  the  armistice. 

The  soviet  government  had  a  deep  suspicion  of  the  French  Grovem- 
ment. 

In  reference  to  this  matter,  and  in  explanation  of  that  proposal,  I 
sent  a  number  of  telegrams  from  Helsingfors.  I  feel  that  m  a  way  it 
is  important,  for  an  explanation  of  the  matter,  that  those  tel^nims 
should  be  made  public,  but,  on  the  other  hana,  they  were  sent  in  a 
confidential  code  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  I  do  not  f^l  at 
liberty  to  read  them  xmless  ordered  to  specifically  by  the  committee. 
I  should  not  wish  to  take  the  responsibihty  for  breaking  a  code  which 
is  in  current  use  by  the  department. 

Senator  Knox.  I  should  think  your  scruples  were  well  founded.  I 
should  not  read  those  telegrams. 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  I  can  simply  inform  you  briefly  of  the  nature  of  them. 

Senator  Knox.  You  might  give  us  the  nature  of  them.  To  whom 
were  they  sent  ? 

Mr.  BtTLLrrr.  On  reaching  Petrograd  I  sent  Capt.  Pettit  out  to 
Helsingfors  after  I  had  had  a  discussion  with  Tchitcherin  and  with  Lit- 
vinoff  with  a  telegram,  in  which  I  said  I  had  reached  Petrograd  and 
had  perfected  arrangements  to  cross  the  boundary  at  will,  and  to- 
commimicate  with  the  mission  via  the  consul  at  Hefeingfors;  that  the 

J'ourney  had  been  easy,  and  that  the  reports  of  frightfiu  conditions  in 
i^etrograd  had  been  ridiculously  exaggerated. 

1  described  the  discussions  I  had  had  with  Tchitcherin  and  with 
Litvinoff,  and  said  they  had  assured  me  that  after  going  to  Moscow 
and  after  discussion  with  Lenin,  I  should  be  able  to  carry  out  ^ 
specific  statement  of  the  position  of  the  soviet  government  on  aU 
points. 

On  reaching  Helsingfors  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the  mission  at  Paris 
''Most  secret,  for  the  President,  Secretary  Lansing,  and  Col.  House 
only,"  in  which  I  said  that  in  handing  me  the  statement  which  I  have 
just  read,  Tchitcherin  and  Litvinov  had  explained  that  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  soviet  government  had  formally  considered  and 
adopted  it,  and  that  the  soviet  government  considered  itself  abso- 
lutely boimd  to  accept  the  proposals  made  therein,  provided  they 
were  made  on  or  before  April  10,  and  imder  no  conditions  would  they 
change  their  minds. 

I  also  explained  that  I  had  foimd  Lenin,  Tchitcherin,  and  Litvinov 
full  of  the  sense  of  Russia's  need  for  peace,  and  that  I  felt  the  details 
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of  their  statement  might  be  modified  without  making  it  unacceptable 
to  them,  and  that  in  particular  the  clause  under  article  5  was  not 
of  vital  importance.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  I  felt  that  in  the  main 
this  statement  represented  the  minimum  terms  that  the  soviet 
government  would  accept. 

I  explained  that  it  was  understood  with  regard  to  article  2  that  the 
aUied  and  associated  coimtries  should  have  a  right  to  send  inspectors 
into  soviet  Russia  and  see  to  it  that  the  disposition  of  supplies,  if  the 
blockade  was  lifted,  was  entirely  equitable,  and  I  explained  also  that 
it  was  fulljr  imderstood  that  tne  phrase  imder  article  4  on  **  official 
representatives"  did  not  include  diplomatic  representatives,  that  the 
soviet  government  simply  desired  to  have  some  agents  wno  might 
more  or  less  look  out  for  their  people  here. 

I  explained  further  that  in  regard  to  footnote  No.  2,  the  soviet 
government  hoped  and  preferred  that  the  conference  should  be  held 
in  Norway;  that  its  preferences  thereafter  were,  first,  some  point 
in  between  Russia  and  Finland;  second,  a  large  ocean  liner  anchored 
off  Moon  Island  or  the  Aland  Islands;  and,  fourth,  Prinkipos. 

I  also  explained  that  Tchitcherin  and  all  the  other  members  of  the 
government  with  whom  I  had  talked  had  said  in  the  most  positive 
and  unequivocal  manner  that  the  soviet  government  was  determined 
to  pay  its  foreign  debts,  and  I  was  convinced  that  there  would  be  no 
dispute  on  that  point. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  vou  know  how  these  telegrams  were  received  in 
Paris,  whether  favorably  or  unfavorably  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  can  only  say,  in  regard  to  that,  there  are  three  other 
very  brief  ones.  One  was  on  a  subject  which  I  might  give  you  the 
gist  of  before  I  go  on  with  it. 

Senator  E^nox.  i&o  ahead,.in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Col,  House  sent  me  a  message  of  congratulation  on 
receipt  of  them,  and  by  one  of  the  curious  quu*ks  of  the  conference,  a 
member  of  the  secretariat  refused  to  send  the  message  because  of  die 
way  in  which  it  was  signed,  and  Col.  House  was  only  able  to  give  me  a 
copy  of  it  when  I  reacned  Paris.     I  have  a  copy  of  it  here. 

Senator  Harding.  Would  not  this  story  be  more  interesting  if  we 
knew  which  member  of  the  conference  objected  ? 

Mr.  BuixiTT,  I  believe  the  objection  was  on  the  technical  point 
that  Col.  House  had  signed  **  Ammission"  instead  of  his  name,  out  I 
reaUy  do  not  know  which  member  of  the  conference  it  was  that  made 
the  objection. 

I  then  sent  another  tel^am,  which  is  rather  long,  too  long  to 
attempt  to  paraphrase,  and  1  will  ask  that  I  may  not  put  it  in,  because 
the  entire  substance  of  it  is  contained  in  briefer  form  in  my  formal 
report.    This  telegram  itself  is  in  code. 

Senator  Bbandeqee.  Are  there  any  translations  of  those  of  your 
telegrams  that  are  in  code? 

A&.  Bullitt.  No;  I  have  given  you  the  substance  of  them  as  I 
have  gone  along. 

As  I  said  to  you  before.  Secretary  Lansing  had  instructed  me  if 
possible  to  obtam  the  release  of  Mr.  Treadwdl,  our  consid  at  Tash- 
kent, somewhere  between  4,000  and  5,000  miles  from  Moscow.  In 
Mo|scowlhadspoken  to  Lenin  and  Tchitcherin  and  Li tvinov  in  regard 
to  it,  and  finally  they  said  they  recognized  that  it  was  foolish  to  hold 
him;  that  they  had  never  reatly  given  much  thought  to  the  matter; 
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was  more  than  4,000  miles  away;  that  raids  were  being  n 
railroad  constantly,  and  they  might  have  some  difficulty  ii 


that  he  had  been  held  by  the  local  government  at  Tashkent, 

made  on  the 
in  communi- 
cating. However,  they  promised  me  that  they  would  send  a  telegram 
at  once  ordering  his  release,  and  that  they  would  send  him  out  either 
by  Persia  or  by  Finland  whichever  way  he  preferred.  I  told  them  I 
was  sure  he  would  prefer  to  go  by  way  of  Finland.  Here  is  a  copy 
of  their  telegram  ordering  his  release,  which  will  not  be  of  much  use 
to  you,  1  fear,  as  it  is  in  Kussian.  They  carried  out  this  promise  to 
the  letter,  releasing  Treadwell  at  once,  and  Treadwell  in  due  course  of 
time  and  in  good  health  appeared  on  the  frontier  of  Finland  on  the 
27th  of  April.  All  that  time  was  consumed  in  travel  from  Tashkent, 
which  is  a  long  way  under  present  conditions. 

Senator  New.  I  saw  Mr.  Treadwell  here  some  time  f^o. 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  I  then  sent  a  telegram  in  regard  to  Mr.  Pettit,  the 
oflScer  of  military  intelligence,  who  was  with  me  as  my  assistant, 
saying  I  intended  to  send  him  back  to  Petrograd  at  once  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  situation  so  that  we  should  have  information  con- 
stantly. I  will  say  in  this  connection  that  it  was  not  an  extraordi- 
nary thing  for  the  various  Governments  to  have  representatives  in 
Russia.  The  British  Government  had  a  man  in  there  at  the  same 
time  that  I  was  there.  He  was  traveling  as  a  Red  Cross  representa- 
tive, but  in  reality  he  was  there  for  the  Foreign  Office,  a  M^j.  A,  R. 
Parker,  I  believe.    I  am  not  certain  of  his  name,  but  we  can  verify  it. 

I  also  sent  a  tele^am  from  Helsin^ors,  "strictly  personal  to  CoL 
House,"  requesting  hun  to  show  my  fifth  and  sixth  tele^ams  to  Mr. 
Philip  Kerr,  Mr.  floyd-George's  secretary,  so  that  Mr.  Ldoyd-CJeoree 
mi^ht  be  at  once  informed  in  regard  to  the  situation,  inasmuch  as  ne 
had  known  I  was  going,  and  inasmuch  as  the  British  had  been  so 
courteous  as  to  offer  to  send  me  across  on  a  cruiser.  When  I  got 
to  London  and  found  that  the  torpedo  boat  on  which  I  had  e^>ected 
to  go  was  escorting  the  President,  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  office  in 
London  called  up  the  Admiralty  and  asked  them  to  eive  me  a  boat 
in  which  to  go  across.  Incidentally  I  was  informed  oy  Ck>l.  House, 
on  my  arriviQ  in  Paris,  that  conies  of  my  telegrams  had  been  sent  at 
once  to  Mr.  Lioyd-Geoi^  and  Mr.  BaUour. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  BuUitt,  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  go  into 
quite  so  much  detail.  You  have  told  \is  now  with  what  instructiona 
you  went,  what  the  British  attitude  was,  what  the  American  attitude 
was,  and  what  the  soviet  government  proposed.  Now,  let  us  have 
your  report. 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  All  righVsir.    This  was  my  report 

Senator  Brakdeqee.  What  is  the  date  oi  that,  please. 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  This  copy  does  not  bear  the  date  on  it..  On  the 
other  hand  I  can  tell  you  within  a  day  or  two.  The  date  unfor- 
tunately was  left  off  of  this  particiilar  copy.  It  was  made  on  or 
about  the  27th  or  28th  day  of  March,  in  the  week  before  April  1. 

Senator  Brandeqeb.  1919? 

Mr.  BuLLFTT.  1919.  I  unquestionably  could  obtain  from  Secre- 
tary Lansing  or  the  President  or  some  one  else  the  actual  original  of 
the  report. 

.  Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  care  about  the  precise  date,  bat  I 
want  to  get  it  approximately. 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  It  was  about  the  1st  day  of  April. 
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Senator  E^nox.  To  whom  was  the  report  made  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  report  was  addressed  to  the  President  and  the 
American  commissioners  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  peace.  I  was 
ordered  to  make  it.  I  had  sent  all  these  telegrams  from  Helsingfors, 
and  I  felt  personally  that  no  report  was  necessary,  but  the  President 
desired  a  written  report,  ajid  I  made  the  report  as  follows: 

Bvujrr  ExHiBrr  No.  18. 

RUSSIA. 

Economic  Situation. 

Russia  to-day  is  in  a  condition  of  acute  economic  distress.  The  blockade  by  land 
and  sea  is  the  cause  of  this  distress  and  lack  of  the  essentials  of  transportation  is  its 
gravest  symptom.  Only  one-fourth  of  the  locomotives  which  ran  on  Russian  lines 
before  the  war  are  now  available  for  use.  Furthermore,  Soviet  Russia  is  cut  off  entirely 
hrom  all  supplies  of  coal  and  gasoline.  In  consequence,  transportation  by  all  steam 
and  electric  vehicles  is  greatly  hampered;  and  transportation  by  automobile  and  by 
the  fleet  of  gasoline-using  Volga  steamers  and  canal  boats  is  impossible.  (Appendix, 
p.  10.) 

As  a  result  of  these  hindrances  to  transportation  it  is  possible  to  bring  from  the  grain 
centers  to  Moscow  only  25  carloads  of  food  a  dajr,  instead  of  the  100  carloads  which 
are  essential,  and  to  Petrograd  onlv  15  carloads,  instead  of  the  essential  50.  In  con- 
sequence, every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd  is  suffering  from 
slow  starvation.    (Appendix,  p.  11.) 

Mortality  is  particularly  hi^h  among  new-bom  children  whose  mothers  can  not 
suckle  them,  among  newly-delivered  mothers,  and  among  the  aged.  The  entire  pop- 
ulation, in  addition,  is  exceptionally  susceptible  to  disease;  and  a  slight  illness  is 
apt  to  result  fatally  because  of  the  total  lack  of  medicines.  Typhoid,  typhus,  and 
smallpox  are  epidemic  in  both  Petrograd  and  Moscow. 

Industry,  except  the  production  of  munitions  of  war,  is  lar^y  at  a  standstill. 
Nearly  all  means  of  transport  which  are  not  employed  in  carrying  food  are  used  to 
supply  the  army,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  surplus  transx>ort  to  carry  materials  essen- 
tial to  normal  industry.  Furthermore,  the  army  has  absorbed  the  best  executive 
brains  and  physical  vijgor  of  the  nation.  In  addition.  Soviet  Russia  is  cut  off  6rom 
most  of  its  sources  of  iron  and  of  cotton.  Only  the  nax,  hemp,  wood,  and  lumber 
industries  have  an  adequate  supply  of  raw  material. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  essentials  of  economic  life  as  are  available  are  being 
utilized  to  the  utmost  by  the  Soviet  Grovemment.  Such  trains  as  there  are,  run  on 
time.  The  distribution  of  food  is  well  controlled.  Many  industrial  experts  of  the 
old  regime  are  i^in  managing  their  plants  and  sabotage  by  such  managers  has  ceased. 
Loafing  by  the  workmen  during  worlc  hours  has  been  overcome.    (Appendix,  p.  12.) 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  destructive  phase  of  the  revolution  is  over  and  all  the  energy  of  the  Government 
is  turned  to  constructive  work.  The  terror  has  ceased.  All  power  of  judgment  has 
been  taken  away  from  the  extraordinary  commission  for  suppression  of  the  counter- 
revolution, which  now  merelv  accuses  suspected  counter-revolutionaries,  who  are 
tried  by  the  regular,  established,  legal  triounals.  Executions  are  extremely  rare. 
Good  order  has  been  established.  The  streets  are  safe.  Shootine  has  ceased.  There 
are  few  robberies.  Prostitution  has  disappeared  from  sight,  l^amily  life  has  been 
unchanged  by  the  revolution,  the  canard  in  regard  to  '* nationalization  of  women'' 
notwithstanding.    (Appendix,  p.  13.) 

The  theaters,  opera,  and  ballet  are  performing  as  in  peace.  Thousands  of  new 
schools  have  been  opened  in  all  parts  of  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Government  seems  to 
have  done  more  for  the  education  of  the  Russian  people  in  a  year  and  a  half  than 
czardom  did  in  50  years.    (Appendix,  p.  14.) 

POLITICAL  SITUATION. 

The  Soviet  form  of  government  is  firmlv  established.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
fact  in  Russia  to-day  is  the  general  support  wnich  is  eiven  the  government  by  iJie  people 
in  spite  of  their  starvation.  Indeed,  the  people  lay  the  blame  for  their  distress 
whoUy  on  the  blockade  and  on  the  governments  which  maintain  it.    The  Soviet  form 
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of  government  seemB  to  have  become  to  the  Russian  people  the  symbol  of  their  revola- 
tion.  Unquestionably  it  is  a  form  of  eovemment  which  lends  itself  to  gross  abuse  and 
tyranny  but  it  meets  the  demand  of  the  moment  in  Russia  and  it  has  acquired  so  great 
a  hold  on  the  imagination  of  the  common  people  that  the  women  are  ready  to  starve 
and  the  young  men  to  die  for  it.    (Appenaix,  p.  15.) 

The  position  of  the  communist  party  (formerly  Bolsheviki)  is  also  very  strong. 
Blockade  and  intervention  have  caused  the  chief  opposition  parties,  the  ri^t  social 
revolutionaries  and  the  menshiviki,  to  give  temporary  support  to  the  communists. 
These  opposition  parties  have  both  niaae  formal  statements  against  the  blockade, 
intervention,  and  the  support  of  Antisoviet  governments  by  the  allied  and  associated 
covemments.  Their  leaders,  Volsky  and  Martov,  are  most  vigorous  in  their  demands 
for  the  immediate  raising  of  the  blockade  and  peace.    (Appendix,  p.  16.) 

Indeed,  the  only  ponderable  opposition  to  the  communists  to-day  comes  from  more 
radical  parties— the  left  social  revolutionaries  and  the  anarchists.  Theseparties,  in 
published  statements,  call  the  communists,  and  ^rticularly  Lenin  and  Tchitherin, 
^*  the  paid  bourgeois  gendarmes  of  the  Entente. ' '  They  attack  the  communists  because 
the  communists  have  encouraged  scientists,  engineers,  and  industrial  experts  of  the 
bourgeois  class  to  take  important  posts  under  the  Soviet  Qovemment  at  high  pay.  They 
rage  against  the  employment  of  Doun^eois  officers  in  the  army  and  against  the  efforts  of 
the  communists  to  obtain  peace.  They  demand  the  immediate  massacre  of  all  the 
burgeoisie  and  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  on  all  nonrevolutionary  governments. 
They  ar^e  that  the  Entente  Governments  should  be  forced  to  intervene  more  deeply 
in  Russia,  assertinjg  that  such  action  would  surely  provoke  the  proletariat  of  all  Euro- 
pean countries  to  immediate  revolution. 

Within  the  communist  party  itself  there  is  a  distinct  division  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  forei^  policy,  but  this  disagreement  has  not  developed  personal  hostility  or  open 
breach  in  the  ranks  of  the  party.  Trotski,  the  ^nerals,  and  many  theorists  beheve 
the  red  army  should  go  forwarcl  everywhere  imtil  more  vigorous  intervention  by  the 
Entente  is  provoked,  which  they,  too,  count  upon  to  bring  revolution  in  France  and 
England.  Their  attitude  is  not  a  little  colorea  by  pride  in  the  spirited  young  army . 
(Appendix,  p.  18.)  Lenin,  Tchitcherin,  and  the  bulk  of  l^e  commumst  party,  on 
the  other  hand,  insist  that  the  essential  problem  at  present  is  to  save  the  proletariat 
of  Russia,  in  pEirticular,  and  the  proletariat  of  Europe,  in  general,  from  starvation, 
and  assert  that  it  will  benefit  the  revolution  but  little  to  conquer  all  Europe  if  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  replies  by  starving  all  Europe.  They  advocate, 
therefore,  the  conciliation  of  the  United  States  even  at  the  cost  of  compromising  wiUi 
many  of  the  principles  they  hold  most  dear.  And  Lenin 's  prestige  in  Russia  at  present 
is  so  overwhelming  that  the  Trotski  group  is  forced  reluctantly  to  follow  him.  (Ap- 
pendix, p.  19.) 

Lenin,  indeed ,  as  a  practical  matter,  stands  well  to  the  right  in  the  existing  political 
life  of  Russia.  He  recognizes  the  undesirability,  from  the  Socialist  viewpoint,  of  the 
compromises  he  feels  compelled  to  make;  but  he  is  ready  to  make  the  compromises. 
Among  the  more  notable  concessions  he  has  already  made  are:  The  abanaonment 
of  his  plan  to  nationalize  the  land  and  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  dividing  it  among 
the  peasants,  the  establishment  of  savings  banks  paying  Z  per  cent  interest,  the  de- 
cision to  pay  all  foreign  debts,  and  the  decision  to  give  concessions  if  that  shall  prove 
to  be  necessary  to  obtain  credit  abroad.    (Appendix,  p.  20.) 

In  a  word,  Lenin  feels  compelled  to  retreat  from  his  theoretical  position  all  al<mg 
the  line.    He  is  ready  to  meet  the  western  Grovemments  half  way. 

PBACB  PROPOSALS. 

Lenin  seized  upon  the  opportimity  presented  by  my  trip  of  investigation  to  make 
a  definite  statement  of  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Uovemment.  He  was  opposed  by 
Trotski  and  the  generals,  but  without  much  difficulty  ^t  the  support  of  the  majority 
of  the  executive  coimcil,  and  the  statement  of  the  position  of  the  soviet  government 
which  was  handed  to  me  was  finally  adopted  unanimously.    (Appendix,  p.  22.) 

My  discussion  of  this  proposal  with  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Government  wasso 
detailed  that  I  feel  sure  oi  my  ground  in  saying  that  it  does  not  represent  the  nunimnm 
terms  of  the  soviet  government,  and  that  I  can  point  out  in  detail  wherein  it  may 
be  modified  without  making  it  unacceptable  to  the  soviet  government.  For  ex- 
ample, the  clause  under  article  5^* 'and  to  their  own  nationals  who  have  been  or 
may  be  prosecuted  for  giving  help  to  Soviet  Russia'' — ^is  certainly  not  of  vital  im- 
portance. And  the  clause  under  article  4,  in  regard  to  admission  of  dtizens  of  the 
soviet  republics  of  Russia  into  the  allied  and  associated  countries,  mav  certainly 
be  chanffed  in  such  a  way  as  to  reserve  all  necessary  righta  to  control  sucn  immfgra^ 
tion  to  tne  allied  and  associated  countries,  and  to  confine  it  to  persons  who  come  oo 
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legitimate  and  neceesary  business,  and  to  exclude  definitely  all  possibility  of  an 
imlux  of  propagandists. 

OONCLUSIONS. 

The  following  conclusions  are  respectfully  submitted: 

1.  No  government  save  a  socialist  government  can  be  set  up  in  Russia  to-day  except 
by  foreign  bayonets,  and  any  governments  so  set  up  will  fall  the  moment  such  support 
is  withdrawn.  The  Lenin  wing  of  the  communist  party  is  to-day  as  moderate  as  any 
socialist  government  which  can  control  Russia. 

2.  No  real  peace  can  be  established  in  Europe  or  the  world  until  x>eace  is  made  with 
.  he  revolution.  This  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Government  presents  an  opportunity  to 
make  peace  with  the  revolution  on  a  just  and  reasonable  basis — perhaps  a  unique 
opportimity. 

3.  If  the  blockade  is  lifted  and  supplies  begin  to  be  delivered  rec:ularly  to  soviet 
Russia,  a  more  powerful  hold  over  the  Russian  people  will  be  establishea  than  that 
given  by  the  blockade  itself — the  hold  given  by  fear  that  this  delivery  of  supplies  may 
be  stopped.  Furthermore,  the  parties  which  oppose  the  communists  in  principle  but 
are  sup])orting  them  at  present  will  be  able  to  beein  to  fight  against  them. 

4.  It  is,  therefore,  resx)ectfully  recommended  that  a  proposal  following  the  general 
lines  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Soviet  Government  should  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  such  changes  being  made,  particularly  in  article  4  and  article  5,  as  will  make 
the  proposal  acceptable  to  conservative  opinion  in  the  allied  and  associated  countries. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

William  C.  Bullitt. 

Appendix, 
teansport. 

Locomotives. — Before  the  war  Russia  had  22,000  locomotives.  Destruction  by  war 
and  ordinary  wear  and  tear  have  reduced  the  number  of  locomotives  in  good  order  to 
5,500.  Russia  is  entirely  cut  off  from  supplies  of  spare  parts  and  materials  for  repair, 
facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  which  ao  not  exist  in  Russia.  And  the  So\'iet Gov- 
ernment is  able  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  to  keep  in  running  order  the  few 
locomotives  at  its  disposal. 

Coal. — Soviet  Russia  is  entirely  cut  off  from  supplies  of  coal.  Kolchak  holds  the 
Perm  raining  district,  although  Soviet  troops  are  now  on  the  edge  of  it.  Denikin  still 
holds  the  larger  part  of  the  Donetz  coal  district  and  has  destroyed  the  mines  in  the 
portion  of  the  district  which  he  has  evacuated.  As  a  result  of  this,  locomotives, 
electrical  power  plants,  etc.,  must  be  fed  with  wood,  which  is  enormously  expensive 
and  laborious  and  comparatively  ineffectual. 

Oasoline. — ^There  is  a  total  lack  of  gasoline,  due  to  the  British  occupation  of  Baku. 
The  few  automobiles  in  the  cities  which  are  kept  running  for  vital  Government  busi- 
ness are  fed  with  substitute  mixtures,  which  causes  them  to  break  down  with  great 
frequency  and  to  miss  continually.  Almost  the  entire  fleet  on  the  great  inland  water- 
way system  of  Russia  was  propelled  by  gasoline.  As  a  result  the  Volga  and  the  canals, 
which  are  so  ^^tal  a  part  of  Russia's  system  of  transportation,  are  useless. 

POOD. 

Everyone  is  hungry  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd,  including  the  people*8  commissaries 
themselves.  The  daily  ration  of  Lenin  and  the  other  commissaries  is  the  same  as 
that  of  a  soldier  in  the  anny  or  of  a  workman  at  hard  labor.  In  the  hotel  which  is 
reserved  for  Government  omdals  the  menu  is  the  following:  Breakfast — A  Quarter  to 
half  a  pound  of  black  bread,  which  must  last  all  day,  and  tea  without  sugar.  Dinner — 
A  good  soup,  a  small  piece  of  fish,  for  which  occasionally  a  diminutive  piece  of  meat 
is  substituted,  a  vegetable,  either  a  potato  or  a  bit  of  cabbage,  more  tea  without 
sugar.  Supper — What  remains  of  the  morning  ration  of  bread  and  more  tea  without 
sugar. 

Occasionally  sugar,  butter,  and  chickens  slip  through  from  the  Ukraine  and  are 
sold  secretly  at  atrocious  prices — ^butter,  fo;r  example,  at  140  roubles  a  pound.  When- 
ever the  Government  is  able  to  get  its  hands  on  any  such  "luxuries"  it  turns  them 
over  to  the  schools,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  every  child  a  good  dinner 
every  day. 

The  food  situation  has  been  slightly  improved  by  the  rejoining  of  Ukraine  to  Great 
Russia,  for  food  is  relatively  plentiful  in  tne  south;  but  no  great  improvement  in  the- 
situation  is  possible  because  of  the  lack  of  transport. 
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MANAGEMENT. 

Such  supplies  as  are  available  in  Soviet  Russia  are  being  utilized  with  considerable 
skill.  For  example,  in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  firing  with  wood,  the  Moscow-Petanograd 
express  keeps  up  to  its  schedule,  and  on  b<)th  occasions  when  I  made  the  trip  it  took 
but  13  hours,  compared  to  the  12  hours  of  prewar  days. 

The  food  control  works  well,  so  that  there  is  no  abundance  alongside  of  famine. 
Powerful  and  weak  alike  endure  about  the  same  degree  of  starvation. 

The  Soviet  government  has  made  great  efforts  to  i>er8uade  industrial  managers  and 
technical  experts  of  the  old  regime  to  enter  its  service.  Many  very  prominent  men 
have  done  so.  And  the  Soviet  Qovemment  pays  them  as  high  as  $45,000  a  year  for 
their  services,  although  Lenin  gets  but  $1,800  a  year.  This  very  anomalous  situatian 
arises  from  the  principle  that  any  believing  communist  must  adhere  to  the  scale  of 
wages  established  by  the  government,  but  if  the  government  conaiders  it  necessary 
to  have  the  assistance  of  any  anticommunist,  it  is  permitt^  to  pay  him  as  much  as 
he  demands. 

All  meetings  of  workmen  during  work  hours  have  been  prohibited,  with  the  result 
that  the  loafing  which  was  so  fatal  during  the  Kerensky  r^gune  has  been  overcome  and 
discipline  has  been  restored  in  the  factories  as  in  the  army. 

SOCIAL  CX)NDinONS. 

Terror. — ^The  red  terror  is  over.  During  the  period  of  its  power  the  extraordinary 
commission  for  the  suppression  of  the  counter  revolution,  which  was  the  instrument  ol 
the  terror,  executed  about  1,500  persons  in  Petromd,  500  in  Moscow,  and  3,000  in  the 
remainder  of  the  coimtry — 5,000  in  all  Russia.  These  fi^ires  agree  with  those  which 
were  brought  back  from  Russia  by  Maj.  Ward  well,  and  masmuch  as  I  have  checked 
them  from  Soviet,  anti>Soviet,  and  neutral  sources  I  believe  them  to  be  approximately 
correct.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that  in  the  white  terror  in  southern 
Finland  alone,  according  to  official  figures,  Gen.  Mannerheim  executed  without  ^ial 
12,000  working  men  and  women. 

Orc^.— One  feels  as  safe  in  the  streets  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow  as  in  the  streets  ol 
Paris  or  New  York.  On  the  other  hand,  the  streets  of  these  cities  are  dismal,  because 
of  the  closing  of  retail  shops  whose  functions  are  now  concentrated  in  a  few  laige 
nationalized  "department  stores.**  Petroerad,  furthermore,  has  been  deserted  by 
half  its  population ;  but  Moscow  teems  with  twice  the  nimiber  of  inhabitants  it  con- 
tained before  the  war.  The  only  noticeable  difference  in  the  theaters,  opera,  and 
ballet  is  that  they  are  now  run  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  education, 
which  prefers  classits  and  sees  to  it  that  working  men  and  women  and  children  are 
Riven  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  performances  and  that  they  are  instructed  before- 
hand in  the  significance  and  beauties  of  the  productions. 

Morals. — Prostitutes  have  disappeared  from  sight,  the  economic  reasons  for  their 
career  having  ceased  to  exist.  Family  life  has  been  absolutely  unchanged  by  the 
revolution.  I  h&ve  never  heard  more  genuinely  mirthful  lau^ter  than  when  I  told 
Lenin,  Tchitcherin,  and  Litvinov  that  much  of  the  world  beueved  that  women  had 
been  ** nationalized.**  This  lie  is  so  wildly  fantastic  that  they  will  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  deny  it.  Respect  for  womanhood  was  never  greater  than  in  Russia  to-day 
Indeed,  the  day  I  reached  Petrograd  was  a  holiday  in  honor  of  wives  and  mothers. 

Education. — ^The  achievements  of  the  department  of  education  under  Lunachard^ 
have  been  very  great.  Not  only  have  all  the  Russian  classics  been  reprinted  in 
editions  of  three  and  five  million  copies  and  sold  at  a  low  price  to  the  people,  but 
thousands  of  new  schools  for  men,  women,  and  children  have  been  opened  in  all  parts 
of  Russia.  Furthermore,  workiugmen*8  and  soldiers'  clubs  have  been  organized  in 
many  of  the  palaces  of  yesteryear,  where  the  people  are  instructed  by  means  of  moving 
pictures  and  lectures.  In  the  art  galleries  one  meets  classes  of  working  men  and 
women  being  instructed  in  the  beautiea  of  the  pictures.  The  children's  schools  have 
been  entirely  reorganized,  and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  give  every  child  a  good 
dinner  at  school  every  day.  Furthermore,  ver>-  remarkable  sdiools  have  been  opened 
for  defective  and  ovemervous  children.  On  the  theory  that  genius  and  insanity  are 
closely  allied,  these  children  are  taught  from  the  first  to  compose  music,  paint  pictures, 
sculpt  and  write  poetry,  and  it  is  asserted  that  some  very  valuable  results  have  been 
achieved,  not  only  in  the  way  of  productions  but  also  in  the  way  of  restoring  the 
nervous  systems  of  the  children. 

MORALE. 

The  belief  of  the  convinced  communists  in  their  cause  is  almost  religious.  Never 
in  any  religious  service  have  I  seen  higher  emotional  unity  than  prevailed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet  in  celebration  of  the  foundation  of  the  Third  Sociali^ 
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Internationale.  The  remark  of  one  young  man  to  me  when  I  questioned  him  in 
regard  to  his  starved  appearance  is  characteristic.  He  replied  very  simply:  **I  am 
ready  to  give  another  year  of  starvation  to  our  revolution." 

STATEMENTS   OP  LEADERS   OP  OPPOSITION   PARTIES. 

The  following  statement  was  made  to  me  by  Volsky,  leader  of  the  right  social 
revolutionaries,  the  largest  opposition  party: 

**  Intervention  of  anv  kind  wUl  prolong  the  regime  of  the  Bolshevik  i  by  rompellin- 
us,  like  all  honorable  Kussians,  to  drop  opposition  and  rally  round  the  so\det  govern- 
ment in  d ef ense  of  the  revolution .  With  regard  to  h elp  to  indi\'idual  groups  or  govern- 
ments fighting  against  soviet  Russia,  we  see  no  difference  between  such  intervention 
and  the  sending  of  troops.  If  the  allies  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  soviet  govern- 
ment, sooner  or  later  the  peasant  masses  will  make  their  will  felt  and  they  are  alike 
against  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  Bolsheviki. 

"If  by  any  chance  Kolchak  and  Denikin  were  to  win,  they  would  have  to  kill  in 
tens  of  thousands  where  the  Bolsheviki  have  had  to  kill  in  himdreds  and  the  result 
would  be  the  complete  ruin  and  collapse  of  Russia  into  anarchy.  Has  not  the  Ukraine 
been  enough  to  teach  the  allies  that  occupation  by  non-Bolshevik  troops  merely  turns 
into  Bolsheviki  those  of  the  population  who  were  not  Bolshe^dki  before?  It  is  clear 
to  us  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  really  fighting  a^inst  bourgeois  dictatorship.  We  are, 
therefore,  prepared  to  help  them  in  every  possible  way. 

"Grandmother  Ekaterina  Constantinovna  Breshkovskaya  has  no  sort  of  authority, 
either  from  the  assemblv  of  members  of  the  all  Russian  constituent  assembly  or  from 
the  party  of  social  revolutionaries.  Her  utterances  in  America,  if  she  is  preaching 
intervention,  represent  her  p>ersonal  opinions  which  are  categorically  repuaiated  by 
the  party  of  social  revolutionaries,  which  has  de<isi\ely  expressed  itseli  against  the 
permissibility  of  intervention,  direct  or  indirect." 

Volsky  signed  this  latter  statement:  "V.  Volsky,  late  president  of  the  assembly  of 
members  of  the  all  Russian  constituent  assembly.*' 

Martov,  leader  of  the  Menshiviki.  stated:  "The  Menshiviki  are  a^inst  every  form 
of  intervention,  direct  or  indirect,  because  by  providing  the  incentive  to  militariza- 
tion it  is  bound  to  emphasize  the  least  desirable  qualities  of  the  revolution.  Further, 
the  needs  of  the  army  overwhelm  all  efforts  at  meeting  the  needs  of  social  and  ec  onomic 
reconstruction.  Agreement  with  the  soviet  government  would  lessen  the  tension 
of  defense  and  womd  unmuzzle  the  opposition,  who,  while  the  soviet  government  is 
attacked,  are  prepared  to  help  in  its  deiense,  while  reserving  untQ  peace  their  efforts 
to  alter  the  Bolshevik  regime. 

"The  forces  that  would  support  intervention  must  be  dominated  by  those  of  extreme 
reaction  because  all  but  the  reactionaries  are  prepared  temjporarily  to  sink  their 
differences  with  the  Bolshe\'iki  in  order  to  defend  the  revolution  as  a  whole.** 

Martov  finally  expressed  himself  as  convinced  that,  given  peace,  life  itself  and  the 
needs  of  the  country  will  bring  about  the  changes  he  desires. 

ARMY. 

The  soviet  army  now  numbers  between  1,000,000  and  1,200,000  troops  of  the  line. 
Nearly  all  these  soldiers  are  young  men  between  the  ages  of  17  and  27.  The  morale 
of  regiments  varies  greatly.  The  con\Tnced  communists,  who  compose  the  bulk  of 
the  army,  fight  with  crusading  enthusiasm.  Other  regiments,  composed  of  patriots 
but  noncommimists,  are  less  spirited;  other  regiments  composed  of  men  who  have 
entered  the  army  for  the  slightly  higher  bread  ration  are  distinctiy  untrustworthy. 
Great  numbers  of  officers  of  the  old  army  are  occupying  important  executive  posts 
in  the  administration  of  the  new  army,  but  are  under  control  of  convinced  communist 
supervisors.  Nearly  all  the  lower  grade  officers  of  the  army  are  workmen  who  have 
displayed  courage  in  the  ranks  and  nave  been  trained  in  special  officer  schools.  Dis- 
cipline has  been  restored  and  on  liie  whole  the  spirit  of  the  army  appears  to  be  very 
high,  particularly  since  its  recent  successes.  The  soldiers  no  longer  nave  the  beaten 
dog-like  look  which  distinguished  them  under  the  Czar  but  carry  themselves  like 
freemen  and  curiously  like  Americans.    They  are  popular  with  the  people. 

I  witnessed  a  rexiew  of  15^000  troops  in  retrograa.  The  men  inarched  well  and 
their  equipment  of  shoes,  uniforms,  nfles,  and  machine  guns  and  light  artillery  was 
excellent.  On  the  other  hand  they  have  no  big  ^ns,  no  aeroplanes,  no  gas  snells, 
no  liquid  fire,  nor  indeed,  any  of  the  more  refined  instruments  of  destruction. 

The  testimony  was  universal  that  recruiting  for  the  army  is  easiest  in  the  districts 
which  having  once  lived  imder  the  soviet  were  over  run  by  anti-soviet  forces  and  then 
reocxiupied  by  the  Red  Army. 
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Trotsl^r  is  enormously  proud  of  the  army  he  has  created,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that 
even  he  is  ready  to  disl)and  the  army  at  once  if  peace  can  be  obtained  in  order  tnat  aO 
the  brains  and  energy  it  contains  may  be  turned  to  restoring  the  normal  life  of  the 
country. 

LENIN's  PRESnOE. 

« 
The  hold  which  Lenin  has  gained  on  the  imagination  of  the  Russian  people  makes 
his  position  almost  that  of  a  dictator.  There  is  already  a  Lenin  legend.  He  is  re- 
gan^  as  almost  a  prophet.  His  picture,  usually  accompanied  bv  tnat  of  Kaii  Marx, 
nangs  everywhere.  In  Russia  one  never  hears  Lenin  and  Trotsid  spoken  of  in  the 
same  breatn  as  is  usual  in  the  western  world.  Lenin  is  regarded  as  in  a  class  by  him 
self.    Trotski  is  but  one  of  the  lower  order  of  mortals. 

When  I  called  on  Lenin  at  the  Kremlin  I  had  to  wait  a  few  minutes  until  a  dele- 
gation of  peasants  left  his  room.  They  had  heard  in  their  village  that  Comrade  Lenin 
was  hungry.  And  they  had  come  hundreds  of  miles  carrying  800  poods  of  bread  as 
the  gift  of  the  village  to  Lenin.  Just  before  them  was  another  delegation  of  peasants 
to  miom  the  report  nad  come  that  Comrade  Lenin  was  working  in  an  unheated  room. 
They  came  bearing  a  stove  and  enough  firewood  to  heat  it  for  three  months.  Lenin 
is  the  only  leader  who  receives  such  gifts.  And  he  turns  them  into  the  common  fund. 
Face  to  face  Lenin  is  a  very  strSdn^  man — straightforward  and  direct,  but  also 
genial  and  with  a  large  humor  and  serenity. 

CONCESSIONS, 

The  soviet  government  recognizes  very  clearly  the  undesirability  of  grantiiig  con- 
cessions to  foreigners  and  is  ready  to  do  so  only  because  of  necessity.  The  members 
of  the  Government  realize  that  the  lifting  of  the  blockade  will  be  illusory  unless  the 
soviet  government  is  able  to  establish  credits  in  foreign  countries,  particularly  the 
United  States  and  England,  so  that  goods  may  be  bought  in  those  countries.  For 
Russia  to-day  is  in  a  position  to  export  only  a  little  gpld,  a  little  platinum,  a  little 
hemp,  flax,  and  wood.  These  exports  will  be  utterly  inadequate  to  pay  for  the  vast 
quantity  of  imports  which  Russia  needs.  Russia  must,  therefore,  obtain  credit  at 
any  price.  The  members  of  the  soviet  government  realize  fully  that  as  a  preliminanr 
step  to  t^e  obtaining  of  credit  the  payment  of  foreign  debts  must  be  resumed  and, 
therefore,  are  ready  to  pay  such  deots.  But  even  tnough  these  debts  are  paid  the 
members  of  the  soviet  government  believe  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  borrow  money 
in  foreign  countries  on  any  mere  promise  to  pay.  They  believe,  therefore,  that  they 
will  have  to  grant  concessions  in  Russia  to  foreigners  in  order  to  obtain  immediate 
credit.  They  desire  to  avoid  this  expedient  if  in  any  way  it  shall  be  possible,  but  if 
absolutely  necessary  they  are  ready  to  adopt  it  in  order  to  begin  the  restoration  of 
the  normal  life  of  the  country. 

TEXT  OP  PROJECTED  PEACE  PROPOSAL  BY  THE  ALLIED  AND  A8SOCI.\TBD  GOVERNMENTS. 

The  allied  and  associated  Governments  propose  that  hostilities  shall  cease  on  al 

fronts  in  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  on ^  and  that 

no  new  hostilities  shall  begin  after  this  date,  penaing  a  conference  to  be  held  at ' 

on .' 

The  duration  of  the  armistice  to  be  for  two  weeks,  unless  extended  by  mutual 
consent,  and  all  parties  to  the  armistice  to  undertake  not  to  employ  the  period  of  the 
armistice  to  transfer  troops  and  war  material  to  the  territory  of  the  former  Russiaa 
Empire. 

The  conference  to  discuss  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  following  principles,  which  shall 
not  be  subject  to  revision  by  the  conference: 

1.  All  existing  de  facto  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the 
former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  remain  in  full  control  of  the  territories  which 
they  occupy  at  the  moment  when  the  armistice  becomes  effective,  except  insofar  as 
the  conference  may  agree  upon  the  transfer  of  territories;  until  the  peoples  inhabiting 
the  territories  controfled  by  these  do  facto  governments  shall  themselves  determine 
to  change  their  governments.    The  Russian  soviet  government,  the  other  soviet 

1  The  date  of  the  armistice  to  be  set  at  least  a  week  after  the  date  when  the  alUed  and  anodated  gov^ni- 
menta  make  this  proposal. 

*  The  soviet  gorenmient  greatly  prefers  that  the  conference  should  be  held  in  a  neutral  country  and  alw 
that  either  a  radio  or  a  direct  telegraph  wire  to  Moscow  should  be  put  at  its  disposal 

s  The  conference  to  begin  not  later  than  a  week  after  the  armistioe  takes  effect  and  the  soviet 


SMtlv  prefers  that  the  period  between  the  date  of  the  armlstioe  and  the  first  mnottng  of  the  euutmnam 
ould  be  only  three  days,  if  possible. 
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governmenta,  and  all  other  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory 
of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  the  allied  and  associated  governments,  and  the  other 

?)vernment8  which  are  operating  against  the  soviet  governments,  including  Finland, 
oland,  Galicia,  Roumania,  Armenia,  Azerbaidjan,  and  Afganistan,  to  agree  not  to 
attempt  to  upset  by  force  the  existing  de  facto  governments  wMch  have  been  set  up 
on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  other  Governments  signatory  to  this 
agreement.^ 

2.  The  economic  blockade  to  be  raised  and  trade  relations  between  soviet  Riiasia 
and  the  allied  and  associated  countries  to  be  reestablished  under  conditions  which 
will  insure  that  supplies  from  the  allied  and  associated  countries  are  made  available  on 
equal  terms  to  all  classes  of  the  Russian  people. 

3.  The  soviet  governments  of  Russia  to  have  the  right  of  unhindered  transit  on  all 
railways  and  the  use  of  all  ports  which  belinged  to  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  to 
Finland  and  are  necessary  for  the  disembarkation  and  transportation  of  passengers 
and  goods  between  their  territories  and  the  sea;  detailed  arrangements  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  jjrovision  to  be  agreed  upon  at  the  conference. 

4.  The  citizens  of  the  soviet  republics  of  Russia  to  have  the  right  of  free  entry 
into  the  allied  and  associated  countries  as  well  as  into  all  countries  which  have  been 
formed  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland ;  also  the  right  of 
sojourn  and  of  circulation  and  full  seciuity,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  m  the 
domestic  politics  of  those  countries.^ 

Nationals  of  the  allied  and  associated  countries  and  of  the  other  countries  above 
named  to  have  the  right  of  free  entry  into  the  soviet  rei)ublic8  of  Russia;  also  the 
right  of  sojoiun  and  of  circulation  and  full  secmrity,  provided  they  do  not  interfere 
in  the  domestic  politics  of  the  soviet  republics. 

The  allied  ana  associated  governments  and  other  Governments  which  have  been 
set  up  on  the  territor>'  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  have  the  right 
to  send  official  representatives  enjoying  full  liberty  and  immunity  into  the  yarious 
Russian  soviet  republics.  The  soviet  governments  of  Russia  to  have  the  right  to 
send  official  representatives  enjoying  full  liberty  and  immunity  into  all  the  allied  and 
associated  countries  and  into  the  nonsovient  countries  which  have  been  formed  on 
the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland. 

5.  The  soviet  governments,  and  other  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the 
territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland,  to  give  a  general  amnesty  to  all 
political  opponents,  offenders,  and  prisoners.  The  allied  and  associated  governments 
to  ^ve  a  general  amnesty  to  all  Rxissian  political  opponents,  offenders  and  prisoners, 
and  to  their  own  nationals  who  have  been  or  may  oe  prosecuted  for  giving  help  to 
soviet  Russia.  All  Russians  who  have  fought  in,  or  otherwise  aided  the  armies  opposed 
to  the  soviet  governments,  and  those  opposed  to  the  other  governments  which  have 
been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  be  included 
in  this  amnesty. 

All  prisoners  of  war  of  non-Russian  powers  detained  in  Russia,  likewise  all  nationals 
of  those  powers  now  in  Russia  to  be  given  full  facilities  for  repatriation.  The  Russian 
prisoners  of  war  in  whatever  foreign  country  they  may  be,  likewise  all  Russian 
nationals,  including  the  Russian  soldiers  and  officers  abroad  and  those  serving  in  all 
foreign  annies  to  be  given  full  facilities  for  repatriation. 

6.  Immediately  after  the  signing  of  this  agreement  all  troops  of  the  allied  and  asso- 
ciated Governments  and  other  non-Russian  Governments  to  be  withdrawn  from 
Russia  and  military  assistance  to  cease  to  be  given  to  antisoviet  governments  which 
have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire. 

The  soviet  governments  and  the  antisoviet  Governments  which  have  been  set  up 
on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  begin  to  reduce  their 
armies  simultaneously,  and  at  the  same  rate,  to  a  peace  footing  immediately  after  the 
signing  of  this  agreement.  The  conference  to  determine  the  most  effective  and  just 
method  of  inspecting  and  controlling  this  simultaneous  demobilization  and  also  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  and  the  cessation  of  military  assistance  to  the  antisoviet 
governments. 

7.  The  allied  and  associated  governments,  taking  cognizance  of  the  statement  of  the 
Soviet  Government  of  Russia,  in  its  note  of  February  4,  in  regard  to  its  foreign  debts, 
propose  as  an  integral  part  of  this  agreement  that  the  soviet  governments  and  the 
other  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian 
Empire  and  Finland  shall  recognize  their  responsibility  for  the  financial  obligations  of 

1  The  allied  and  associated  govemments  to  undertake  to  see  to  it  that  the  de  facto  governments  of  Oer- 
many  do  not  attempt  to  unset  by  force  the  de  facto  governments  of  Russia.  The  de  facto  govenunents 
which  have  heen  set  up  on  the  terrltorv  of  the  former  Russia  Empire  to  undertake  not  to  attempt  to  upset 
by  force  the  de  facto  governments  of  Germany. 

s  It  is  considered  essential  by  the  soviet  eovemment  that  the  allied  and  associated  governments  should 
see  to  it  that  Poland  and  all  neutral  oountnes  extend  the  same  rights  as  the  allied  and  associated  countries. 
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the  former  Huasian  Empire,  to  foreign  States,  parties  to  this  agreement,  and  to  tiie 
nationals  of  siich  States.  Detailed  arrangements  for  l^e  payment  of  these  debts  to  be 
agreed  upon  at  the  conference,  regard  being  had  to  the  present  financial  position  of 
Russia.  The  Russian  gold  seized  by  the  Czecho-Slovako  in  Kazan  or  taken  from  Ger- 
many by  the  allies  to  be  r^^rded  as  partial  payment  of  the  portions  of  the  debt  due 
from  the  soviet  republics  of  Russia. 

The  soviet  government  of  Russia  undertakes  to  accept  the  foreoging  proposal  pro- 
\'ided  it  is  made  not  later  than  April  10,  1919. 

Senator  Knox.  To  whom  did  you  hand  that  report  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  handed  copies  of  this  personally  to  Secretary 
Lansing,  Col.  House,  Gen.  Bliss  and  Mr.  Henry  White,  and  I  huid^ 
a  second  copy,  for  the  President,  to  Mr.  Lansing.  Secretary  LansinE  \ 
wrote  on  it,  *' Urgent  and  immediate;"  put  it  in  an  envelop,  and  I  i 
took  it  up  to  the  rresident's  house. 

Senator  Knox.  At  the  same  time  that  you  handed  in  this  report, 
did  you  hand  them  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Government  ? 

Afr.  Bullitt.  The  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Government  is  appended 
to  this  report. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  a  part  of  the  report  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  It  is  a  part  of  the  report  which  I  have  already  read. 
There  comes  first  an  appendix  explaining  the  statements  which  I 
have  just  read,  andeivmg  the  evidence  I  nave  for  them. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  there  anv  formal  meeting  of  the  peace  con- 
ference, or  of  representatives  oi  the  great  powers,  to  act  upon  this 
suggestion  and  upon  your  report  ? 

S&.  Blt^litt.  It  was  acted  upon  in  a  very  lengthy,  long-drawn-out 
manner. 

Immediately  on  my  return  I  was  first  asked  to  appear  before  the 
American  Commission.  First,  the  night  I  got  back  I  had  a  couple  of 
hours  with  Col.  House,  in  which  I  went  over  the  whole  matter.  CoL 
House  was  entirelv  and  quite  decidedly  in  favor  of  making  peace, 
if  possible,  on  the  oasis  of  this  proposal. 

The  next  morning  I  was  called  before  the  other  Commissioners,  and 
I  talked  with  Mr.  Lansing,  Gen.  Bliss,  and  Mr.  Henry  White  all  the 
morning  and  most  of  the  afternoon.  We  had  a  long  discussion,  at 
the  end  of  which  it  was  the  sense  of  the  commissioners'  meeting  that 
it  was  highly  desirable  to  attempt  to  bring  about  peace  on  this  basis. 

The  next  morning  I  had  breakfast  with  ^fr.  lloyd-George  at  his 
apartment.  Gen.  Smuts  and  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  and  Mr.  Philip 
Kerr  were  also  present,  and  we  discussed  the  matter  at  considerable 
length.  I  brought  Mr.  Lloyd-George  the  oflicial  text  of  the  proposal, 
the  same  official  one,  in  that  same  envelop^  which  I  have  just  snown 
to  vou.  He  had  previously  read  it,  it  having  been  telegraphed  from 
Helsingf ors.  As  ne  had  previously  read  it,  ne  merely  glanced  over 
it  and  said,  ^^That  is  the  same  one  I  have  already  read,  and  he  handed 
it  to  Gen.  Smuts,  who  was  across  the  table,  and  said,  ** General,  this 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  interest,  and  you  ought  to  read  it 
right  away.''  Gen.  Smuts  read  it  immediately,  and  said  he  thought 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  lapse;  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. Mr.  Lloyd- George,  however,  said  that  he  did  not  know  what 
he  could  do  witn  British  public  opinion.  He  had  a  copy  of  the  Daily 
Mail  in  his  hand,  and  he  said,  ''As  long  as  the  British  press  is  doing 
this  kind  of  thing  how  can  you  expect  me  to  be  sensible  about 
Russia?"  The  Daily  Mail  was  roanng  and  screaming  about  the 
whole  Russian  situation.     Then  Mr.  Lloyd-George  said,  '*0f  course 
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all  the  reports  we  get  from  people  we  send  in  there  are  in  this  same 
general  direction,  but  we  have  got  to  send  in  somebody  who  is  known 
to  the  whole  world  as  a  complete  conservative,  in  order  to  have  the 
whole  world  believe  that  the  report  he  brings  out  is  not  simply  the 
utterance  of  a  radical."  He  then  said,  *'I  wonder  if  we  could  get 
LansdowTie  to  go?''  Then  he  immediately  corrected  himself  and 
said,  *^No;  it  would  probably  kill  him/'  Then  he  said,  **I  wish  I 
could  send  Bob  Cecil,  but  we  have  got  to  keep  him  for  the  league  of 
nations. "  And  he  said  to  Smuts,  **It  would  be  splendid  if  you  could 
go,  but,  of  course,  you  have  got  the  other  job,"  which -was  going  down 
to  Hungary.  Afterwards  he  said  he  thought  the  most  desirable  man 
to  send  was  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  brother; 
that  he  would  be  respectable  enough  and  well  known  enough  so  that 
when  he  came  back  and  made  the  same  report  it  would  go  down  with 
British  public  opinion.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  then  urged  me  to  make 
public  my  report.  He  said  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
publicity  given  to  the  actual  conditions  in  Russia,  which  he  recog- 
nized were  as  presented. 

I  saw  Mr.  Balfour  that  afternoon  with  Sir  Eric  Drummond,  who 
at  that  time  was  acting  as  his  secretary.  He  is  now  secretaryof  the 
league  of  nations.  We  discussed  the  entire  matter.  Sir  William 
Wiseman  told  me  afterward  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  thoroughly  in 
favor  of  the  proposition. 

Well,  to  cut  the  stoir  short,  first  the  President  referred  the  matter 
to  Col.  House.  He  leit  his  decision  on  the  matter  with  Col.  House, 
as  was  his  usual  course  of  procedure  in  most  such  matters.  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  also  agreed  in  advance  to  leave  the  preparation  of  the 
proposal  to  Col.  House;  that  is,  he  said  he  would  be  disposed  to  go  at 
least  as  far  as  we  woiild  and  would  follow  the  lead  of  the  President 
and  Col.  House.  Col.  House  thereupon  asked  me  to  prepare  a  reply 
to  this  proposal,  which  I  did. 

Col.  House  in  the  meantime  had  seen  Mr.  Orlando,  and  Mr.  Orlando 
had  expressed  himself  as  entirely  in  favor  of  making  peace  on  this 
basis^  at  least  so  Col.  House  informed  me  at  the  time.  The  French, 
I  believe,  had  not  yet  been  approached  formally  on  the  matter. 

Senator  Kxox.  fey  the  way,  right  here,  you  say  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
advised  you  to  make  your  report  public.     Did  you  make  it  public? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  desired  me  to  make  it 
public  for  the  enlightenment  that  he  thought  it  might  give  to  public 
opinion. 

Senator  Knox.  But  you  did  not  do  it  ? 

ifr.  Bullitt.  I  attempted  to.  I  prepared  a  statement  for  the 
press  based  on  my  report,  giving  the  facts,  which  I  submitted  to  the 
commission  to  be  given  out.  No  member  of  the  commission  was 
ready  to  take  the  responsibility  for  publicity  in  the  matter  and  it  was 
referred  to  the  Presid!^ent.  The  President  received  it  and  decided  that 
he  did  not  want  it  given  out.  He  thought  he  would  rather  keep  it 
secret,  and  in  spite  of  the  urgines  of  the  other  commissioners  he  con- 
tinued to  adhere  to  that  point  of  view,  and  my  report  has  never  been 
made  public  until  this  moment. 

Col.  House  asked  me  to  prepare  a  declaration  of  policy,  a  statement 
based  on  this  proposal  of  the  soviet  government.  It  was  to  be  an 
ironclad  declaration  which  we  knew  m  advance  would  be  accepted 
by  the  soviet  government  if  we  made  it,  and  he  thought  that  the 
President  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George  would  put  it  through. 
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Senator  Brandegbe.  Did  you  attend  that  meeting  of  the  com- 
mission when  that  report  was  considered  by  the  American  Commis- 
sion? 

Mr.  BuLLFTT.  I  first  handed  each  member  of  the  commission  my 
report.  I  had  appeared  before  them  and  discussed  my  mission  for 
an  entire  day.    They  sat  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  wondered  whether  you  were  present  when 
the  President  thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  give  it  out,  not  to 
make  it  public. 

Mr.  BuLLrrx.  No,  sir;  I  was  not.  Then  upon  order  of  Col.  House 
to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred,  I  prepared  this  declaration  of 
policy.  I  prepared  it  in  conjunction  with  ifr.  Whitney  Shepherdson, 
who  was  (Jol.  House's  assistant  secretary,  and  also  versed!^  in  inter- 
national law.  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  of  any  importance,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  the  only  direct  proposition  to  accept 
their  proposal  which  was  prepared.  Col.  House  took  this  and  held 
it  under  advisement  and  aiscussed  it,  I  believe,  with  the  President 
and  other  persons. 

The  Chairman.  It  had  better  be  printed. 

The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  19. 
A  declaration  of  poucy  issued  in  the  name  of  the  associatbd  govbrkhbkts 

AND  AN  OFFER  OF  AN  ARMISTICE. 

The  repreeentativee  of  the  States  assembled  in  conference  at  Paris  recently  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  organized  groups  in  Russia  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  to  send 
delegates  to  Prince's  Island.  These  delegates  were  asked  to  ''confer  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  associated  powers  in  the  freest  and  frankest  way,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining the  wishes  of  all  sections  of  the  Russianpeople  and  bring^g  about,  if  possible, 
some  understanding  and  agreement  by  which  Kussia  may  work  out  her  own  purposes 
and  happy  cooperative  relations  may  be  established  between  her  people  and  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world."  The  truce  of  arms  was  not  declared,  and  the  meeting 
did  not  take  place. 

The  people  of  Russia  are  laborii^  to-day  to  establish  the  syst^n  of  government 
unc^er  which  they  shall  live.  Their  task  is  one  of  unparalleled  difficulty,  and  should 
not  be  further  complicated  by  the  existence  of  misapprehensions  amone  the  Russian 
people  or  throughout  the  world.  Therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  associated 
powers,  now  sitting  in  the  conference  of  Paris,  have  determined  to  state  publicly 
what  they  had  in  mind  to  sa^r  through  their  delefffttes  to  Prince's  Island  concerning 
thepolicies  which  govern  their  relations  with  the  Russian  people. 

Tnev  wish  to  make  it  plain  that  they  do  not  intend  to  int^ere  in  imv  way  with 
the  solution  of  the  political,  social,  or  economic  problems  of  Russia.  They  believe 
that  the  peace  of  Uie  world  will  largely  depend  upon  a  right  settlement  of  these  mat- 
ters; but  they  equally  recognize  that  any  right  settlement  must  proceed  from  the 
Russian  people  tnemselves,  unembarrassed  by  influence  or  direction  from  without. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  associated  powers  desired  to  have  it  clearly  understood  that 
Uiey  can  have  no  dealings  with  any  Russian  Government  which  shall  invade  the 
territory  of  its  neighbors  or  seek  to  impose  its  will  upon  other  peoples  by  force.  The 
full  authority  and  military  power  of  the  associated  governments  will  stand  in  the  way 
of  any  such  attempt. 

The  task  of  creating  a  stable  government  demands  all  the  great  strength  of  Russia, 
healed  of  the  famine,  misery,  and  disease  which  attend  and  delay  the  reconslruction. 
The  associated  powers  have  solemnly  pledged  their  resoiurces  to  relieve  the  stricken 
regions  of  Eiurope.  Their  efforts,  b^un  in  Belgium  and  in  northern  France  during 
the  course  of  the  war,  now  extend  to  exhausted  peoples  from  Finland  to  the  Dalmatian 
coast.  Ports  long  idle  are  busy  again.  Tra^oads  of  food  are  moved  into  the  interior 
and  there  are  distributed  with  an  impartial  hand.  Industry  is  awakened,  and  life  u 
resumed  at  the  point  where  it  was  broken  off  by  war.  These  measures  of  relief  will  be 
continued  until  peace  is  signed  and  until  nations  are  once  more  able  to  i»ovide  for 
their  needs  through  the  normal  channels  of  commerce. 
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It  is  the  earnest  deeire  of  the  associated  peoples  similarly  to  assuage  the  distress 
of  millions  of  men  and  women  in  Russia  and  to  provide  tnem  with  such jph^nsical 
conditions  as  will  make  life  possible  and  desirable.  Relief  can  not  be  enectively 
rendered,  however,  except  by  the  employment  of  all  available  transportation  facilities 
and  the  active  cooperation  of  those  exercising  authority  within  the  country.  These 
reouisites  can  not  be  assured  while  Russia  is  still  at  war. 

The  allied  and  associated  governments,  therefore,  propose  an  agreement  between 
themselves  and  all  governments  now  exercisinp^  political  authority  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  including  Finland,  together  with  Poland,  Galicia, 
Roumania,  Armenia,  Azerbaidjan,  and  Afghanistan,  tnat  hoetilities  against  one 

another  shall  cease  on  all  fronts  within  these  territories  on  April at  noon;  that 

fresh  hoetilities  shall  not  be  be^n  during  the  period  of  this  armistice,  and  that  no 
troops  or  war  material  of  any  kind  whatever  shall  be  transferred  to  or  within  these 
territories  so  long  as  the  armistice  shall  continue.  The  duration  of  the  armistice  shall 
be  for  two  weeks,  imless  extended  by  mutual  consent. 

The  allied  and  associated  Grovemments  propose  that  such  of  these  Governments  as 
are  willing  to  accept  the  terms  of  this  armistice  shall  send  not  more  than  three  repre- 
sentatives each,  together  with  necessary  technical  experts,  to where  tney 

shall  meet  on  April with  representatives  of  the  allied  and  associated  Govern- 
ments in  conference  to  discuss  peace,  upon  the  ba^  of  the  following^  principles: 

(1)  All  signatory  Governments  shall  remain,  as  against  each  other,  m  full  control 
of  the  territories  which  they  occupy  at  the  moment  when  the  armistice  becomes 
effectiye;  subject  only  to  such  rectincations  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  conference, 
or  imtil  the  peoples  inhabiting  those  territories  shall  themselves  voluntarily  deter- 
mine to  change  their  Government. 

(2)  The  right  of  free  entry,  sojourn,  circulation,  and  full  security  shall  be  accorded 
by  the  several  signatories  to  the  citizens  of  each  other;  provided,  nowevor,  that  such 
persons  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  they  seek  admittance,  and 

Srovided  also  that  they  do  not  interfere  or  attempt  to  interfere  in  any  way  witn  the 
omestic  politics  of  that  country. 

(3)  The  right  to  send  official  representatives  enjoying  full  liberty  and  immunity 
shall  be  accorded  by  the  several  signatories  to  each  other. 

(4)  A  general  amnesty  shall  be  granted  by  the  various  signatories  to  all  political  or 
military  opponents,  offenders,  and  prisoners  who  are  so  regarded  because  of  their 
association  or  affiliation  with  another  signatory,  provided  that  they  have  not  otherwise 
violated  the  laws  of  the  land. 

(5^  Nationals  of  one  sicniatory  residing  or  detained  in  the  country  of  another  shall 
be  given  all  possible  facilities  for  repatriation. 

(6)  The  allied  and  associated  Governments  shall  immediately  withdraw  their  armed 
forces  and  further  military  support  from  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire, 
including  Finland,  and  the  various  Governments  within  that  territory  shall  effect  a 
simultaneous  reduction  of  armed  forces  according  to  a  scheme  of  demobilization  and 
control  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  conference. 

(7)  Any  economic  blockade  imposed  by  one  sig^tory  as  against  another  shall  be 
lifted  and  trade  relations  shall  be  established,  subject  to  a  program  of  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  supplies  and  utilization  of  transport  facilities  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
conference. 

(8)  Provision  shall  be  made  by  the  conference  for  a  mutual  exchange  of  transit  and 
port  privil  ege  among  the  several  singatories. 

(9)  The  conference  shall  be  competent  to  discuss  and  determine  any  other  matter 
which  bears  upon  the  problem  of  establishing  peace  within  the  territory  of  the  former 
Russian  Empire,  including  Finland,  and  the  reestablishment  of  international  relations 
among  the  sij^tories. 

Note. — If  it  is  desirable  to  Include  a  specific  reference  to  Russia's  financial  obliga- 
tions, the  following  clause  (8  bia)  would  be  acceptable  to  the  soviet  government  at 
least :  *  *  The  govemmentfl  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  rormer  Russian 
Empire  and  Finland  shall  recognize  their  responsibility  for  the  financial  obligations 
of  tiie  former  Russian  Empire  to  foreign  States  parties  to  this  aneement  and  to  the 
nationals  of  such  States,  Detailed  arrangements  tor  discharging  these  obli^tions  shall 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  conference,  regard  being  had  to  the  present  financial  situation 
of  Russia. " 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  this  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
President  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  first  nid^t  after  I  got  in  Col.  House  went  to  the 
telephone  and  called  up  the Tresident  right  away  and  told  him  that 
I  was  in,  and  that  he  thought  this  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  impor- 
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tancO;  and  that  it  would  seem  to  be  an  opportunity  to  make  peace 
in  a  section  of  the  world  where  there  was  no  peace;  in  fact,  where 
there  were  23  wars.  The  President  said  he  would  see  me  the  next 
evening  down  at  Col.  House's  office,  as  I  remember  it.  The  next 
evening,  however,  the  President  had  a  headache  and  he  did  not  come. 
The  foflowing  afternoon  Col.  House  said  to  me  that  he  had  seen  the 
President  and  the  President  had  said  he  had  a  one-track  mind  and 
was  occupied  with  Germany  at  present,  and  he  could  not  think 
about  Russia,  and  that  he  had  left  the  Russian  matter  all  to  him, 
Col.  House.  Therefore  I  continued  to  deal  with  Col.  House  directly 
on  it  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  delegate  of  the  President,  and  Lloyd- 
George,  in  the  matter.  I  used  to  see  Col.  House  every  dsLj,  indeed 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  on  the  subject,  urging  him  to  obtain  action 
before  April  10,  which,  as  you  will  recall,  was  the  date  when  this 
proposal  was  to  expire. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Auchindoss  had  the  idea  of 
approaching  peace  with  Russia  by  a  feeding  proposition,  and  they 
had  approached  Mr.  Fridjof  Nansen,  the  Arctic  explorer,  and  got  him 
to  write  and  send  the  following  letter  to  the  President.  You  doubt- 
less have  seen  his  letter  to  the  President. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  printed  in  full,  as  foUows:) 

BuLUTT  Exhibit  No.  20. 

Paris,  April  J,  1929. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  The  present  food  situation  in  Russia,  where  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  are  dyii^  monthly  torn  sheer  starvation  and  disease,  is  one 
of  the  problems  now  uppermost  in  all  men's  minds.  As  it  api)earB  that  no  solution  of 
this  food  and  disease  question  has  so  far  been  reached  in  any  direction,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  suggestion  from  a  neutral  point  of  view  for  the  alleviation  of  this  gigantic 
misery  on  purely  humanitarian  grounds.  ^ 

It  would  appear  to  me  xiossibie  to  organize  a  purely  humanitarian  commission  for 
the  provisioning  of  Kussia,  the  foodstuffs  and  medical  supplies  to  be  paid  for,  ^rhaps, 
to  some  considerable  extent  by  Russia  itself,  the  justice  oi  oistribution  to  be  guaranteed 
by  such  a  commission,  the  membership  of  the  commission  to  be  comprised  of  Nor- 
wegian, Swedish,  and  possibly  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swiss  nationaUties.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  existing  authorities  in  Russia  would  refuse  the  intervention  of  such  a 
conmiission  of  wholly  nonpolitical  order,  devoted  solely  to  the  humanitarian  purpose 
of  saving  life.  If  thus  organized  upon  the  lines  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission,  it 
would  raise  no  question  of  political  recognition  or  negotiations  between  the  Allies 
with  the  existing  authorities  in  Russia. 

I  recognize  keenly  the  large  political  issues  involved,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  know 
under  wnat  conditions  you  would  approve  such  an  enterprise  and  wnether  such 
commission  could  look  for  actual  support  in  finance,  shipping,  luid  food  and  mediod 
supplies  from  the  United  States  Government. 

I  am  addressing  a  similar  note  to  Messrs.  Orlando,  Clemenceau,  and  Lloyd -George. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  President, 
Yours,  most  respectfully, 

Fridjof  Nansek. 

His  Excellency  the  President, 

11  Place  des  Etals-  Unis,  Paris. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  that  was  published  in  nearly  all  the  papers. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes.  In  it  he  proposed  that  a  commission  should  be 
formed  at  once  for  the  feeding  oi  Russia,  because  of  the  frightful 
conditions  of  starvation  and  so  on.  Col.  House  decided  that  it  would 
be  an  easier  way  to  peace  if  we  could  get  there  via  the  feeding  olan, 
under  the  guise  of  a  purely  humanitarian  plan,  if  we  could  3iae  in 
that  way  instead  of  by  a  direct,  outright  statement  inviting  these 
people  to  sit  down  and  make  peace.  Therefore  he  asked  me  to  prepare 
a  r^ly  to  the  Nansen  letter,  which  I  have  here. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  hi  full,  as  follows:) 
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Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  21. 

Pams,  France,  April  4,  1919. 

Suggested  reply  to  Dr.  Nansen  bv  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  premiere 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy: 

Dear  Dr.  Nansen  :  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  allied  and  associated  Governments, 
and  of  the  peoples  for  whom  they  speak,  to  assuage  the  distress  of  the  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  are  suffering  in  Russia.  The  associated  powera  have 
solemnly  pledged  their  resources  to  relieve  the  stricken  regions  of  Europe.  Their 
efforts,  begun  in  Belgium  and  in  Northern  France  during  the  course  of  the  war,  now 
extend  to  exhausted  peoples  from  Finland  to  the  Dalmatian  coast.  Porta  long  idle 
are  busy  again.  Trainloads  of  food  are  moved  into  the  interior  and  there  are  distrib- 
uted with  an  impartial  hand.  Industry  is  awakened,  and  life  is  resimied  at  the 
point  where  it  was  oroken  off  by  war.  These  measures  of  relief  will  be  continued  until 
nations  are  once  more  able  to  provide  for  their  needs  through  the  normal  channels  of 
commerce. 

The  associated  peoples  desire  and  deem  it  their  duty  similarly  to  assist  in  relieving 
the  people  of  Russia  from  the  misery,  famine,  and  disease  which  oppress  them.  In 
view  of  the  responsibilities  which  have  already  been  undertaken  by  the  associated 
Governments  they  welcome  the  su^estion  that  the  neutral  States  should  take  the 
intiative  in  the  matter  of  Russian  relief  and,  therefore,  are  prepared  to  state  in  accord- 
ance with  your  request,  the  conditions  under  which  they  will  approve  and  assist  a 
neutral  commission  for  the  provisioning  of  Russia. 

The  allied  and  associated  Governments  and  all  Governments  now  exercising  political 
authority  within  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  including  Finland, 
together  with  Poland,  Gralicia^  Roumania,  Armenia,  Azerbaidjan,  and  Afghanistan, 
shall  agree  that  hostilities  against  one  another  shall  cease  on  all  fronts  within  these 
territories  on  April  20  at  noon ;  that  f  redi  hostilities  shall  no  t  be  begun  during  the  period 
of  this  armistice,  and  that  no  troops  or  war  material  of  any  kind  whatever  shall  be 
transferred  to  or  within  these  territories  so  long  as  the  armistice  shall  continue.  The 
duration  of  the  armistice  shall  be  for  two  weeks  unless  extended  by  mutual  consent. 

The  allied  and  associated  Governments  propose  that  such  of  these  Governments  as 
are  willing  to  accept  the  terms  of  this  armistice,  shall  send  not  more  than  three  repre- 
sentatives each,  together  with  necessary  technical  experts,  to  Christiania,  where  tney 
shall  meet  on  April  25  with  representatives  of  the  allied  and  associated  Governments 
in  conference  to  discuss  peace  and  the  provisioning  of  Russia,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
following  principles: 

1.  All  Signatory  Governments  shall  remain,  as  against  each  other,  in  full  control 
of  the  territories  which  they  occupy  at  the  moment  when  the  armistice  becomes 
effective,  subject  to  such  rectifications  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  conference,  or 
until  the  peoples  inhabiting  these  territories  shall  themselvee  voluntarily  determine 
to  change  their  government. 

2.  The  right  of  free  entry,  sojourn,  circulation,  and  full  security  shall  be  accorded 
by  the  several  signatories  to  the  citizens  of  each  other;  provided,  however,  that  such 
persons  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  they  seek  admittance,  and  pro- 
vided also  that  they  do  not  interfere  or  attempt  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
domestic  politics  of  that  country. 

3.  The  right  to  send  official  representatives  enjoying  full  liberty  and  immunity 
flhall  be  accorded  by  the  several  signatories  to  one  another. 

4.  A  general  amnesty  shall  be  granted  by  the  various  signatories  to  all  political  or 
military  opponents,  offenders,  and  prisoners  who  are  so  treated  because  of  their  as- 
sociation or  affiliation  with  another  signatory,  provided  that  they  have  not  otherwise 
violated  the  laws  of  the  land. 

5.  Nationals  of  one  sigrnatory  residing  or  detained  in  the  country  of  another  shall  be 
given  all  poffiible  facilities  for  repatriation. 

6.  The  allied  and  associated  Governments  will  immediately  withdraw  their  armed 
forces  %nd  further  military  support  from  the  territory  of  the  former  Riissian  Empire, 
including  Finland  and  the  various  Governments  within  that  territory  shall  effect  a 
simultaneous  reduction  of  armed  forces  according  to  a  scheme  of  demobilization  and 
control  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  conference. 

7.  Any  economic  blockade  imposed  by  one  signatory  as  against  another  shall  be 
lifted  and  trade  relations  shall  be  established,  suDJect  to  a  program  of  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  supplies  and  utilization  of  transport  facilities  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
conference  in  consultation  with  representatives  of  those  neutral  States  whicn  are 
prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  provisioning  of  Russia. 

8.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  the  conference  for  a  mutual  exchange  of  transit  and 
port  privileges  among  the  several  signatories. 
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9.  The  Governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territoiv  of  the  former  RusBiazi 
Empire  and  Finhind  shall  recognize  their  responsibility  for  tne  financial  obligatioiiB 
of  the  former  Russian  Empire  to  foreign  States  parties  to  this  agreement  and  to  the 
nationals  of  such  States.  Detailed  arrangements  tor  discharging  these  obli^tions  shall 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  conference,  regara  being  had  to  the  present  financial  situation 
of  Russia. 

10.  The  conference  shall  be  competent  to  discuss  and  determine  any  other  matter 
which  bears  upon  the  provisioning  of  Russia,  the  problem  of  establishing  peace  witiiin 
the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  including  Finland,  and  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  international  relations  among  the  signatories. 


Mr.  Bullitt.  I  also  prepared  at  the  orders  of  Col.  House 

Senator  Knox.  What  attitude  did  you  take  toward  the  Nansen 
proposal^ 

Mr.  Bullitt.  At  first  I  opposed  it.  I  was  in  favor  of  the  original 
plan. 

Senator  Kjiox.  You  were  in  favor  of  the  original  plan  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  was  in  favor  of  direct,  straightforward  action  in  the 
matter.  However,  I  found  that  there  was  no  use  in  kicking  against 
the  pricks,  that  I  was  unable  to  persuade  the  commission  that  my 
point  of  view  was  the  correct  one.  Therefore  at  the  request  of  Col. 
House  I  wrote  out  a  reply  to  Dr.  Nansen,  in  which  I  embodied  a  peace 
proposal  so  that  it  woula  have  meant  a  peace  conference  via  Nansen^ 
which  was  what  was  desired. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Was  that  letter  delivered  to  Nansen  ? 

Mr,  Bullitt.  No.  I  gave  this  reply  of  mine  to  Col.  House.  Col. 
House  read  it  and  said  he  would  approve  it,  but  that  before  he  gave 
it  to  the  President  and  to  Lloyd-George  as  his  solution  of  the  way  to 
deal  with  this  Russian  matter,  he  wished  it  considered  by  his  inter- 
national law  experts,  Mr.  Auchincloss  and  Mr.  Miller,  and  it  was 
thereupon  turned  over  that  afternoon  to  Mr.  Auchincloss  and  Mr. 
MUler.     Does  the  Senator  desire  this  document  t 

Senator  Knox.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  material.    It  was  not  accepted? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  It  was  not  accepted.  What  happened  in  regard  to 
this  was  that  ifr.  Auchincloss  and  Mr.  Miller,  to  correct  its  le^ 
language,  produced  a  proposition  which  was  entirely  diflEerent,  which 
left  out  all  possibility  of  the  matter  coming  to  a  peace  conference,  and 
was  largely  an  offer  to  feed  Russia  provided  Russia  put  all  her  rail- 
roads in  the  hands  of  the  allied  and  associated  Governments.  I  have 
that  as  well. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  object  to  having  that  put  in  the 
record.  Senator  Knox  ? 

Senator  Knox.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  would  like  to  have  that  put  in. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

BuLLTiT  Exhibit  No.  22. 
(AuchlnoloBS-Miller  proposal.) 

Draft  of  proposed  letter  to  be  signed  by  President  Wilson.and  the  prime  ministers  of 

Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  in  reply  to  Mr.  Nansen's  letter: 
Dear  Sir:  The  situation  of  misery  and  suffering  in  Russia  which  is  described  is 
your  letter  of  April  3  is  one  which  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  all  peoples  of  the  world. 
Regardless  of  political  differences  or  shades  of  thougnt,  the  knowledse  that  thousands 
and  perhap  millions  of  men,  and  above  all  of  women  and  children  lack  the  food  uxid 
the  necessities  which  make  life  endurable  is  one  which  is  shockine  to  humamtjr. 

The  Governments  and  the  peoples  whom  we  represent,  without  tnought  of  political^ 
military  or  financial  advantage,  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  any  proposal  whidi 
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would  relieve  the  existdng  situation  in  Russia.  It  seems  tp  ns  that  such  a  commission 
as  you  propose,  purely  humanitarian  in  its  purpose,  would  offer  a  practical  means  of 
carrying  out  the  benefident  results  which  you  nave  in  view  and  could  not  either  in 
its  conception  or  its  operation  be  considered  as  having  in  view  any  other  aim  than 
''the  humanitarian  purpose  of  saving  life." 

It  is  true  that  there  are  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  political  difficulties  owing 
to  the  existing  situation  in  Russia,  and  difficulties  of  supply  and  transport.  But  u 
the  existing  oe  facto  governments  of  Russia  are  all  willing  as  the  Governments  and 
peoples  whom  we  represent  to  see  succor  and  relief  given  to  the  stricken  peoples  of 
Russia,  no  political  oifficulties  will  remain  as  obstacles  thereto. 

There  will  remain,  however,  the  difficulties  of  supply  and  transport  which  we  have 
mentioned  and  also  the  problem  of  distribution  in  Russia  itself.  The  problem  of 
supply  we  can  oiurselves  safely  hope  to  solve  in  connection  with  the  advice  and  coop- 
eration of  such  a  commission  as  you  propose.  The  problem  of  transport  of  supplies 
to  Russia  we  can  hope  to  meet  with  the  assistance  of  your  own  and  other  neutral 
Governments. 

The  difficulties  of  transport  in  Russia  can  in  large  degree  only  be  overcome  in 
Russia  itself.  So  i&T  as  possible,  we  would  endeavor  to  provide  increased  means  of 
transportation;  but  we  would  consider  it  essential  in  any  such  scheme  of  relief  that 
control  of  transportation  in  Russia,  so  to  as  was  necessary  in  the  distribution  of  relief 
supplies,  shoula  be  placed  wholly  under  a  such  commission  as  is  described  in  your 
letter  and  should  to  the  necessary  extent  be  freed  from  any  governmental  or  private 
control  whatsoever. 

The  real  human  element  in  the  situation,  even  supposing  all  these  difficulties  to 
be  surmotmted,  is  the  problem  of  distribution,  the  problem  of  seeing  that  the  food 
reaches  the  starving,  the  medicines  the  sick,  the  clothine  the  naked.  Subject  to  the 
supervision  of  such  a  commission,  this  is  a  problem  whidi  should  be  solely  under  the 
control  of  the  people  of  Russia  themselves  so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  put  it  imder 
their  control.  It  is  not  a  question  of  class  or  of  race  or  of  politics  but  a  question  of 
human  beings  in  need,  and  these  human  beings  in  each  locality  should  be  given,  as 
imder  the  re^me  of  the  Belgian  relief  commission,  the  fullest  opportunity  to  advise 
the  commission  upon  the  methods  and  the  personnel  by  which  their  community  is 
to  be  relieved.  Under  no  other  circumstances  could  it  be  believed  that  the  purpose 
of  this  relief  was  humanitarian  and  not  political,  and  still  more  important,  under 
no  other  conditions  could  it  be  certain  that  the  himgry  would  be  fed.  That  such  a 
coiu-se  would  involve  cessation  of  hostilities  by  Russian  troops  would  of  course  mean  a 
cessation  of  all  hostilities  on  the  Russian  fronts.  Indeed,  relief  to  Russia  which  did 
not  mean  a  return  to  a  state  of  peace  would  be  futile,  and  would  be  impossible  to 
consider. 

Under  such  conditions  as  we  have  outlined,  we  believe  that  your  plan  could  be 
successfully  carried  into  effect  and  we  should  be  prepared  to  give  it  our  full  support. 

Senator  Knox.  What  I  am  anxious  to  get  at  is  to  find  out  what 
became  of  your  report. 

Senator  Fall.  1  should  like  to  know  whether  Col.  House  approved 
Mr.  Auchincloss^s  and  Mr.  Miller's  report,  or  the  report  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  should  Uke  to  have  this  clear,  and  if  I  can  read 
just  this  one  page  I  shall  be  ereatly  obUged.    On  this  proposition  1 

wrote  the  following  memorandum  to  Mr.  Auchincloss  [reading] : 

« 

BuLUTT  Exhibit  No.  23. 

April  4, 1919. 
Memorandum  for  Mr.  Auchincloss: 

Dear  Gordon:  I  have  studied  carefully  the  draft  of  the  reply  to  Dr.  Nansen  which 
you  have  prepared.  In  spirit  and  substance  your  letter  differs  so  radically  from  the 
reply  which  I  consider  essential  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  make  any  constructive 
cntidsm.    And  I  shall  refrain  from  criticizing  your  rhetoric. 

There  are  two  proposals  in  your  letter,  however,  which  are  obviously  unfair  and 
will  not,  I  am  certain^  be  accepted  by  the  soviet  eovemment. 

1.  The  life  of  Russia  depends  upon  its  railroads;  and  your  demand  for  control  of 
transportation  by  the  commission  can  hardly  be  accepted  by  the  soviet  government 
which  knows  that  plots  for  the  destruction  of  railroad  bridges  were  hatched  in  the 
American  consulate  in  Moscow.  You  are  asking  the  soviet  government  to  put  its 
head  in  the  lion's  mouth.    It  will  not  accept.    You  must  moderate  your  phrases. 

2.  When  you  speak  of  the  "cessation  of  hostilities  by  Russian  troops,'*  you  fail  to 
jpeak  of  hostilities  by  troops  of  the  allied  and  associated  Governments,  a  number  of 
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whom,  you  may  recall,  have  invaded  Russia.  Furthermore,  your  phrase  does  not 
cover  Finns,  Esthonians,  Letts,  Poles,  etc.  In  addition,  you  say  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  of  the  allied  and  associated  Governments  from  Riw- 
sian  territory.  And,  most  important,  you  fail  to  say  that  troops  and  military  supplies 
will  cease  to  be  sent  into  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire.  You  thereby 
go  a  long  wav  toward  proving  Trotsky's  thesis:  That  any  armistice  will  simply  he 
used  by  the  Allies  as  a  period  m  which  to  supply  tanks,  aeroplanes,  gas  shells,  liquid 
fire,  etc.,  to  the  various  antisoviet  governments.  As  it  stands,  your  armistice  proposal 
is  aoeolutely  imfair,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  soviet  govern- 
ment. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

William  C.  Buluit. 

Senator  New.  Otherwise  you  had  no  fault  to  find  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes.  The  morning  after  Col.  House  had  told  me  he 
wished  to  submit  this  proposition  to  his  international  law  experts,  I 
came  as  usual  to  his  office  about  9.40,  and  Mr.  AucKincloss  was  on  his 
way  to  the  President  with  his  proposal,  the  Auchincloss-Miller  pro- 
posal, as  Col.  House's  proposal.  But  I  got  that  stopped.  I  went  in 
to  Col.  House,  and  Col.  House  told  Mr.  Auchincloss  not  to  take  it 
up  to  the  President,  and  asked  me  if  I  could  doctor  up  the  reply  of 
Mr.  Auchincloss  and  Mr.  Miller  to  the  Nansen  letter  so  that  it  might 
possibly  be  acceptable  to  the  soviet  government.  I  thereupon 
rewrote  the  Auchmcloss-Miller  letter,  but  I  was  forced  to  stick  very 
closely  to  the  text.  I  was  told  that  I  could  cut  things  out  if  I  wished 
to,  but  to  stick  very  closely  to  the  text,  which  I  md.  I  drew  this 
redraft  of  their  letter,  under  protest  at  the  whole  business.  My 
redraft  of  their  letter  was  finally  the  basis  of  the  reply  of  the  four  to 
Nansen.  I  have  both  these  documents  here,  my  reply — and  the 
four  took  that  reply— and  with  the  changes 

The  Chairman.  What  four — the  succe^ors  of  the  ten  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  successors  of  the  10,  sir,  took  the  reply 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  four  at  that  moment  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  M.  Orlando,  Mr.  Uoyd-George,  M.  Clemenceau,  and 
the  President.  This  extremely  mild  proposition,  which  really  had 
almost  no  chance  of  life,  was,  you  will  see,  in  no  sense  a  reply  to  these 
proposals  of  the  soviet  government.  This  is  my  attempt  to  doctor 
up  the  Auchincloss-Miller  proposition.  In  spite  of  every  effort  I 
could  make  to  obtain  definite  action  on  it,  the  reply  was  made  to 
.me  that  this  reply  to  the  Nansen  proposal  would  be  a  sufiicient 
reply  to  that  proposal  of  the  soviet  government.    [Reading:] 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  24. 

Dear  Sir:  The  misery  and  suffering  in  Russia  described  in  your  letter, of  AtoO  S 
appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  all  peoples.  It  is  shocking  to  humanity  that  millionfi 
of  men,  women,  and  children  lacK  tne  food  and  the  necessities,  which  make  life 
endurable. 

The  Governments  and  peoples  whom  we  represent  would  be  glad  to  cooperate, 
without  tiiought  of  political,  military,  or  financial  advantage,  in  any  proposal  wfaidi 
would  relieve  tiiis  situation  in  Russia.  It  seems  to  us  that  such  a  commission  as  yon 
propose  would  offer  a  practical  means  of  achieving  the  beneficent  results  you  have  in 
view,  and  could  not,  either  in  its  conception  or  its  operation,  be  considerwi  as  having 
any  other  aim  than  the  "humanitarian  purpose  of  saving  life.*' 

There  are  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  political  difficulties,  owing  to  the  exist- 
ing situation  in  Russia,  and  difficulties  of  supply  and  transport.  But  if  the  existing 
local  governments  of  Russia  are  as  willing  as  the  Grovemments  and  the  peoples  whom 
we  represent  to  see  succor  and  relief  given  to  the  stricken  peoples  of  Russia,  no  political 
obstacle  will  remain.  There  will  remain,  however,  the  oifficulties  of  supply  and 
transport,  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  also  the  problem  of  distribution  in  Rusia 
itself.  The  problem  of  supply  we  can  ourselves  hope  to  solve,  in  connection  with  the 
advice  and  cooperation  of  sucn  a  commission  as  you  propose.    The  problem  of  trana- 
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port  of  supplies  to  Russia  we  can  hope  to  meet  with  the  assistance  of  your  own  and 
other  neutral  Governments.  The  problem  of  transport  in  Kussia  and  of  distribution 
can  be  solved  onlv  by  the  people  of  Russia  themselves,  with  the  assistance,  advice, 
and  supervision  of  your  commission. 

Subject  to  such  supervision j  the  problem  of  distribution  should  be  solely  under  the 
control  of  the  people  of  Russia  themselves.  The  people  in  each  locality  should  be 
given,  as  under  the  regime  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission,  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  advise  your  conuniseion  upon  the  methods  and  the  personnel  by  which  tteir  com- 
munity is  to  be  relieved.  In  no  other  circumstances  could  it  be  believed  that  the  piur- 
pose  of  this  relief  was  humanitarian,  and  not  political,  under  no  other  conditions 
could  it  be  certain  that  the  hungry  would  be  fed. 

That  such  a  course  would  involve  cessation  of  all  hostilities  within  the  territory 
of  the  former  Russian  Empire  is  obvious.  And  the  cessation  of  hostilities  would, 
necessarily,  involve  a  complete  suspension  of  the  transfer  of  troops  and  military 
material  of  all  sorts  to  and  within  these  territories.  Indeed,  relief  to  Russia  which 
did  not  mean  a  return  to  a  state  of  peace  would  be  futile,  and  would  be  impossible  to 
consider. 

Under  such  conditions  as  we  have  outlined  we  believe  that  your  plan  could  be 
successfully  carried  into  effect,  and  we  should  be  prepared  to  give  it  our  full  support. 


BuLUTT  Exhibit  No.  25. 

REPLY  OF  PRESIDENT  WILSON,  PREMIERS  CLEMENCEAU,  LLOYD-GEORGE,  AND  ORLANDO, 

TO  DR.  NAN8BN,  APRIL  17,  1919. 

Dear  Sir:  The  misery  and  suffering  in  Russia  described  in  your  letter  of  April  3 
appeals  to  the  s^inpathies  of  all  peoples.  It  is  shocking  to  humanity  that  millions  of 
men,  women,  and  children  lack  the  food  and  the  necessities  which  make  life  endurable. 

The  Governments  and  peoples  whom  we  represent  would  be  glad  to  cooperate, 
without  thought  of  political,  military,  or  financial  advantage,  in  any  proposal  which 
would  relieve  this  situation  in  Russia.  It  seems  to  us  that  such  a  commission  as  you 
propose  would  offer  a  practical  means  of  achieving  the  beneficent  results  you  have  in 
view,  and  .could  not,  either  in  its  conception  or  its  operation,  be  considered  as  having 
any  otiier  aim  that  the  *' humanitarian  purpose  of  saving  life." 

There  are  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  political  difficulties,  owine  to  the  exist- 
ing situation  in  Russia,  and  difficulties  of  supply  and  transport.  But  if  the  existing 
local  governments  of  Russia  are  as  willing  as  the  Governments  and  people  whom  we 
represent  to  see  succor  and  relief  given  to  the  stricken  peoples  of  Russia,  no  political 
obstacle  will  remain. 

There  will  remain,  however,  the  difficulties  of  supply,  finance,  and  transport  which 
we  have  mentioned,  and  also  the  problem  of  distribution  in  Russia  itself.  The  prob- 
lem of  supply  we  can  ourselves  nope  to  solve,  in  connection  with  the  advice  and 
cooperation  of  such  a  commission  as  you  propose.  The  problem  of  finance  would 
eeem  to  us  to  fall  upon  the  Russian  autnorities.  The  problem  of  transport  of  supplies 
to  Russia  we  can  hope  to  meet  with  the  assistance  of  your  own  and  other  neutral 
governments  whose  interests  should  be  as  great  as  our  own  and  whose  losses  have  been 
Far  less.  The  problems  of  transport  in  Russia  and  of  distribution  can  be  solved  only 
by  the  people  of  Russia  themselves,  with  the  assistance,  advice,  and  supervision  of 
your  commission. 

Subject  to  your  supervision,  the  problem  of  distribution  should  be  solely  under  the 
control  of  the  people  of  Russia  themselves.  The  people  in  each  locality  should  be 
given,  as  under  the  regime  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission,  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  advise  your  commission  upon  the  methods  and  the  personnel  by  which  their  com- 
munity is  to  be  relieved.  In  no  other  circumstances  could  it  be  believed  that  the 
purpose  of  this  relief  was  humanitarian,  and  not  political;  under  no  other  condition 
could  it  be  certain  that  the  hungry  would  be  fed. 

That  such  a  course  would  involve  cessation  of  all  hostilities  within  definitive  lines 
in  the  territor}'  of  Russia  is  obvious.  And  the  cessation  of  hostilities  would,  neces- 
sarily, involve  a  complete  suspension  of  the  transfer  of  troops  and  military  material 
of  all  sorts  to  and  witnin  Russian  territory.  Indeed,  relief  to  Russia  which  did  not 
mean  a  return  to  a  state  of  pecae  would  be  futile  and  would  be  imx)088ible  to  consider. 

Under  such  conditions  as  we  have  outlined,  we  believe  that  your  plan  could  be 
successfully  carried  into  effect,  and  we  should  be  prepared  to  give' it  our  full  support. 

V.  E.  Orlando. 
D.  Lloyd  George. 
WooDRow  Wilson. 
G.  Clemenceau. 
137739~19--voL  2 8 
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Senator  Knox.  I  want  the  reply  of  Auchincloss  to  Nansen  to  go 
into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Let  all  that  correspondence  be  prmted  in  the 
record. 

Senator  Knox.  Dr.  Nansen's  proposition,  and  then  the  reply. 

(The  letters  referred  to  are  inserted  above.) 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  Nansen  letter  was  written  in  Mr.  Hoover's 
office.  Nansen  made  the  proposition.  I  wrote  the  original  of  a 
reply  to  Dr.  Nansen,  which  I  believe  woidd  have  led  to  peace.  CoL 
House  indicated  his  approval  of  it,  but  wished  to  have  it  considered 
from  the  international  legal  standpoint,  which  was  then  done  by 
Mr.  Auchincloss  and  Mr.  Mitler,  who  proposed  a  reply  that  had  no 
resemblance  to  my  proposal.  I  then  objected  to  that  as  it  was  on 
its  way  to  the  President.  It  was  not  sent  to  the  President,  and  I 
was  ordered  to  try  to  doctor  it  up.  I  attempted  to  doctor  it  up  and 
produced  a  doctored  version  which  was  finally  made  the  basis  of 
the  reply,  with  the  change  of  two  or  three  words  which  made  it 
even  worse  and  even  more  indefinite,  so  that  the  soviet  government 
could  not  possibly  conceive  it  as  a  genuine  peace  proposition.  It 
left  the  whole  thing  in  the  air. 

Senator  Knox.  We  would  like  to  have  you  see  that  these  docu- 
ments to  which  you  have  just  now  referred  are  inserted  in  the  record 
in  the  sequence  m  which  you  have  named  them. 

Mr.  BuLLifT.  Yes,  I  shall  be  at  the  service  of  the  committee  in 
that  regard. 

Senator  Harding.  Lest  I  missed  something  while  I  was  ojit  of  the 
room  I  am  exceedingly  curious  to  know  why  the  soviet  proposal  was 
not  given  favorable  consideration. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Bullitt  has  stated  that. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  principal  reason  was  entirely  different.  The  fact 
was  that  just  at  this  moment,  when  this  proposal  was  imder  con- 
sideration, Kolchak  made  a  icio-mile  advance.  There  was  a  revolt 
of  peasants  in  a  district  of  Russia  which  entirely  cut  off  supplies 
from  the  Bolshevik  army  operating  against  Kolchak.  Kolchak  made 
a  100-mile  advance,  and  immediately  the  entire  press  of  Paris  was 
roaring  and  screaming  on  the  subject,  announcmg  that  Kolchak 
would  be  in  Moscow  within  two  weeks;  and  therefore  everyone  in 
Paris,  including,  I  regret  to  say  members  of  the  American  commission, 
began  to  grow  vfery  lukewarm  about  peace  in  Russia,  because  they 
thought  Kolchak  would  aitive  in  Moscow  and  wipe  out  the  soviet 
government. 

Senator  Knox.  And  the  proposal  which  you  brought  back  from 
Russia,  that  is  the  soviet  proposal,  was  abandoned  and  dropped, 
after  this  last  document  to  which  you  have  just  referred  was  the  best, 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes;  it  was.  May  I  say  this,  that  April  10  was  the 
final  date  when  their  proposition  was  open.  I  had  attempted  every 
day  and  almost  every  night  to  obtain  a  reply  to  it.  I  finally  requestecl 
the  commission  to  send  the  following  telegram  to  Tchitcherin. 

I  proposed  to  send  this  telegram  to  the  American  consul  at 
Helsingfors  [Reading] . 
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Bvujm  Exhibit  No.  26. 

April  10,  1919. 

Ameeucan  Consul,  Heltingfors: 

Please  send  Kock  or  other  reliable  person  immediately  to  Petrograd  to  Schklovsky,. 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  with  following  message  for  Tchitcherin:  *' Action  leading  to. 
food  relief  via  neutrals  likely  within  week. — Bullitt." 

Admission. 

The  commission  considered  that  matter,  and  this  is  the  official 
minute  of  their  meeting  [reading] : 

BuLUTT  Exhibit  No.  27. 

American  Mission  to  Negotlate  Peace, 
fNo.  211.1  A^l  10. 1919. 

To:  The  Commissioners,  for  action. 
Suhject:  Telegram  to  Tchitcherin. 

Statement. — ^Action  by  the  council  of  four  on  the  reply  to  Mr.  Nansen  was  prevented 
yesterday  by  French  objection  to  a  minor  clause  in  the  President 's  letter.  It  is  hoped 
that  aereement  in  this  matter  may  be  reached  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a^eement  may  not  be  reached  for  several  days. 

To-day,  April  IQ,  the  pledge  of  the  soviet  government  to  accept  a  proposal  of  the 
sort  outuned  in  its  statement  of  March  14  expires.  No  indication  has  been  given  the 
soviet  government  that  its  statement  was  ever  placed  before  the  conference  of  Paris 
or  that  any  change  of  policy  in  regard  to  Russia  is  contemplated.  In  view  of  the 
importance  which  the  soviet  government  placed  upon  its  statement,  I  fear  that  this 
silence  and  the  passing  of  April  10  will  be  int^i;>reted  as  a  definite  rejection  of  the 
peace  effort  of  the  soviet  government  and  that  the  soviet  government  will  at  once  issue 
belligerent  political  statements  and  orders  for  attacks  on  all  fronts,  including  Bessarabia 
and  Archangel.  It  is  certain  that  if  Uie  soviet  troops  should  enter  Bessarabia  or  should 
overcome  the  allied  forces  at  Archangel,  the  difficulty  of  putting  through  the  policy 
which  is  likely  to  be  adopted  within  the  next  few  days  would  be  greatly  increased. 
I  feel  that  if  the  appended  tel^ram  should  be  sent  at  once  to  Tchitcherin,  no  large 
offensive  movements  by  the  soviet  armies  would  be  undertaken  for  another  week,  and 
no  provocative  political  statements  would  be  issued. 

i  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  the  appended  tel^ram  should  be  sent  at  once. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  C.  Bulutt. 


April  10,  1919. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners  this  morning  the  above  memorandum  was  read 
ill  which  Mr.  Bullitt  reouested  that  a  telegram  be  sent  to  the  American  consul  at 
Helsingfors,  instructing  tne  latter  to  send  a  message  through  reliable  sources  to  Tchit- 
cherin respecting  Mr.  Lansing 's  contemplated  scheme  for  relief  in  Russia.  After  some 
discussion  the  commissioners  redrafted  the  telegram  in  question  to  read  as  follows: 

**  Please  send  Kock  or  other  reliable  person  iounediately  to  Petrograd  to  Schklovsky, 
minister  of  fored^  affairs,  with  following  message  for  Tchitcherin,  sent  on  my  per- 
sonal responsibihty.  *  Individuals  of  neutral  States  are  considering  organization  for 
feeding  Russia.    Will  perhaps  decide  something  definite  within  a  week.' — Bullitt.  »' 

Christian  A.  Herter, 

Assistant  to  Mr.  White, 

I  believe  that  telegram  was  dispatched.     I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Bullitt,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  You  have 
told  us  that  you  went  to  Russia  with  instructions  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Lansing,  with  a  definition  of  the  American  policy  by 
Mr.  House,  with  the  approval  of  Lloyd-George,  who  approved  of  your 
mission,  oi  the  purposes  for  which  you  were  being  sent.  Now,  tell 
us  whether  or  not  to  your  knowledge  your  report  and  the  proposal  of 
the  soviet  government  was  ever  lormally  taken  up  by  the  peace 
conference  and  acted  on? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  It  was  never  formally  laid  before  the  peace  con- 
ference, which  I  believe  met  only  six  times  during  the  course  of  the 
entire  proceedings  of  what  is  called  the  peace  conference. 
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Senator  Knox.  Did  not  Mr.  Lloyd-George  in  a  speech  to  Parlia- 
ment assert  that  he  had  never  received  the  proposal  with  which  you 
returned  from  Russia?     Have  you  a  copy  or  his  speech? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  About  a  week  after  I  haa  nanded  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
the  official  proposal,  with  my  own  hands,  in  the  presence  of  three 
other  persons,  he  made  a  speech  before  the  British  Parliament,  and 
gave  the  British  people  to  understand  that  he  faiew  nothing  whatever 
about  any  such  proposition.  It  was  a  most  ^regions  case  of  mis- 
leading tne  pubhc,  perhaps  the  boldest  that  I  have  ever  known  in 
my  life.  On  the  occasion  of  that  statement  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  I 
wrote  the  President.  I  clipped  his  statement  from  a  newspaper  and 
sent  it  to  the  President,  and  I  asked  the  President  to  inform  me 
whether  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  was  true  or  untrue.  He 
was  imable  to  answer,  inasmuch  as  he  would  have  had  to  reply  on 
paper  .that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  had  made  an  untrue  statement.*  So 
flagrant  was  this  that  various  members  of  the  British  mission  called 
on  me  at  the  Crillon,  a  day  or  so  later,  and  apologized  for  the  Prime 
Minister's  action  in  the  case. 

Senator  Knox.  Have  you  a  copy  of  Lloyd-George's  remarks  in  the 
Parliament  i 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  have  a  copy. 

Senator  Knox.  Suppose  you  read  it? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  It  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gltnbs.  Before  the  right  honorable  gentleman  comes  to  the  next  subject,  can 
he  make  any  statement  on  the  approaches  or  representations  alleged  to  have  been 
made  to  his  Government  by  persons  acting  on  benalf  of  such  government  as  there  is 
in  Central  Russia? 

Mr.  LLOYD-GEORaE.  We  have  had  no  approaches  at  all  except  what  have  appeared 
in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Cltnes.  I  ask  thequestion  because  it  has  been  repeatedly  alleged. 

Mr.  Llotd-Georgb.  We  have  had  no  approaches  at  all.  Constantly  there  axe 
men  coming  and  going  to  Russia  of  all  nationalities,  and  they  always  come  back  with 
their  tales  of  Russia.    But  we  have  made  no  approach  of  any  sort. 

I  have  only  heard  reports  of  others  having  proposals  which  they  assume  have 
come  from  authentic  quarters,  but  these  have  never  been  put  before  the  peace  con- 
ference by  any  member,  and  therefore  we  have  not  considered  them. 

I  think  I  know  what  my  right  honorable  friend  refers  to.  There  was  some  suggestion 
that  a  young  American  haof  come  back  from  Russia  vdth  a  communication.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  judge  the  value  of  this  communication,  but  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  attached  any  value  to  it  he  would  have  brought  it  before  the  conference, 
and  he  certainly  did  not. 

It  was  explained  to  mo  by  the  members  of  the  British  delegation 
who  called  on  me,  that  the  reason  for  this  deception  was  that  although 
when  Lloyd-George  got  back  to  London  he  intended  to  make  a  state- 
ment very  favorable  to  peace  with  Russia,  he  found  that  Lord  North- 
cliffe,  acting  through  Mr.  Wickham  Steed,  the  editor  of  The  Times, 
and  ill*.  Winston  CSiurchill,  British  secretary  for  war,  had  rioted  the 
conservative  majority  of  the  House  of  Conmions  against  him,  and 
that  they  were  ready  to  slayhim  then  and  there  if  he  attempted  to 
speak  what  was  his  own  opinion  at  the  moment  on  Russian  i>olicies. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Bullitt,  you  resigned  your  relations  with  the 
State  Department  and  the  public  service,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  did,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  When  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  resigned  on  May  17. 

Senator  Knox.  For  what  reason? 
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Mr.  Bullitt.  Well,  I  can  explain  that  perhaps  more  briefly  than 
in  any  other  way  by  reading  my  letter  of  resignation  to  the  President, 
which  is  brief. 

Senator  Knox.  Very  well,  we  would  like  to  hear  it. 

The  Chairman.  Before  that  letter  is  read,  you  did  not  see  the 
President  arid  had  no  knowledge  of  his  attitude  in  regard  to  your 
report  ? 

mr.  Blxlitt.  None  whatever,  except  as  it  was  reported  to  me  by 
Col.  House.  Col.  House,  as  I  said  before,  reported  to  me  that  he 
thought  in  the  first  place  that  the  President  favored  the  peace 
proposal^  in  the  second  place,  that  the  President  could  not  turn  hi^ 
mind  to  it,  because  he  was  too  occupied  with  Germany,  and  finally — 
well,  really,  I  have  no  idea  what  was  in  the  President's  mind. 

Senator  Knox.  There  never  was  another  effort  to  secure  an 
audience  with  the  President  for  you  after  those  first  two  that  you  say 
Col.  House  made  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  No;  not  at  all.  Meetings  with  the  President  were 
always  arranged  through  Col.  House. 

In  my  letter  of  resignation  to  the  President,  which  was  dated 
May  17,  1919,  I  said: 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  28. 

May  17,  1919. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  submitted  to-day  to  the  Secretary  of  State  my 
resignation  as  an  assistant  in  the  Department  of  State,  attach^  to  the  American  com- 
mission to  negotiate  peace.  I  was  one  of  the  millions  who  trusted  confidently  and 
implicitly  in  your  leadership  and  believed  that  you  would  take  nothing  less  than  '  'a 
permanent  peace"  based  upon  **un8elfi8h  and  unbiased  justice.'*  But  our  Govern- 
ment has  consented  now  to  deliver  the  suffering  peoples  of  the  world  to  new  oppres- 
sions, subjections,  and  dismemberments — ^a  new  century  of  war.  And  I  can  convince 
myself  no  longer  that  effective  labor  for  *'a  new  world  order"  is  possible  as  a  servant 
of  this  Government. 

Russia,  "the  acid  test  of  eood  will,"  for  me  as  for  you,  has  not  even  been  imder- 
stood.  Unjust  decisions  of  the  conference  in  regard  to  Shantimg,  the  Tyrol,  Thrace, 
Hungary,  East  Prussia,  Danzig,  the  Saar  Valley,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  principle 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  make  new  international  conflicts  certain.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  the  present  league  of  nations  will  be  powerless  to  prevent  theee  wars,  and 
that  the  United  States  will  be  involved  in  them  by  the  obligations  undertaken  in 
the  covenant  of  the  league  and  in  the  special  understanding  with  France.  There- 
fore the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  its  own  people  and  to  man- 
kind is  to  refuse  to  sien  or  ratify  this  unjust  treaty,  to  refuse  to  guarantee  its  settle- 
ments by  entering  the  l^gue  of  nations,  to  refuse  to  entangle  the  United  States  further 
by  the  understanding  witn  France. 

That  you  personally  opposed  most  of  the  unjust  settlements,  and  that  you  accepted 
them  only  under  great  pressure,  is  well  known.  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  conviction 
that  if  you  had  made  your  fight  in  the  open,  instead  of  behind  closed  doors,  you  would 
have  carried  with  you  the  public  opinion  of  the  world,  which  was  yours;  you  would 
have  been  able  to  resist  the  pressure  and  might  have  established  the  "new  inter- 
national order  based  upon  broad  and  universal  principles  of  right  and  justice''  of 
which  you  used  to  speak.  I  am  sorry  that  you  aid  not  fight  oiu*  fight  to  the  finish 
and  that  vou  had  so  little  faith  in  the  millions  of  men,  like  myself,  in  every  nation 
who  had  faith  in  you. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

William  C.  Bulutt. 

To  the  honorable  Woodrow  Wilson, 

President  of  the  United  States, 

Senator  Kj^ox.  Did  you  ever  get  a  reply  to  that  letter? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  did  not,  sir.  The  only  intimation  I  had  in  regard 
to  it  was  that  Mr.  Close,  secretary  of  the  President,  with  whom  I 
was  lunching,  said  to  me  that  the  President  had  read  my  letter  and 
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had  said  that  he  would  not  repljr.    In  connection  with  that  I  wrot« 
Col.  House  a  letter  at  the  same  time  as  follows: 

BuLUTT  Exhibit  No.  29. 

May  17,  1919. 

My  Dear  Col.  House:  Since  yoii  kindlv  lent  me  the  text  of  the  proposed  treaty 
of  peace,  I  have  tried  to  convince  myself  ttat  some  good  might  come  of  it  and  that  I 
ou^ht  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Department  of  State  to  la  oor  for  its  establishment. 
It  18  with  sincere  regret  that  I  have  come  to  the  conviction  that  no  good  ever  will 
issue  from  a  thing  so  evil  and  that  those  who  care  about  a  permanent  peace  ahould 
oppose  the  signatiu^  and  ratification  of  it,  and  of  the  speciiJ  imderstanding  with 
France. 

*I  have  therefore  submitted  my  resignation  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State  and  have 
written  the  appended  note  to  the  President.  I  hope  you  will  bring  it  to  his  attention; 
not  because  he  will  care  what  I  may  think,  but  because  I  have  expressed  the  thoughts 
which  are  in  the  minds  of  many  yoimg  and  old  men  in  the  commission — thoughts 
which  the  President  will  have  to  reckon  witli  when  the  world  begins  to  reap  the 
crop  of  wars  the  seeds  of  which  have  here  been  sown. 

1  feel  sure  that  you  will  agree  that  I  am  right  in  acting  on  my  conviction  and  I 
hope  that  this  action  will  in  no  way  affect  the  relationship  between  us  which  has 
always  been  so  delightful  and  stimulating  to  me. 

With  my  sincerest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully,  yours,  - 

WiLUAM  C.  Bullitt. 

To  the  honorable  Edward  M.  House, 

Hotel  CrUlan,  Paris. 

Senator  Knox.  Didvou  get  a  reply  to  that  ? 

Afr.  Bullitt.  Col.  House  sent  for  me,  and  after  that  we  had  a 
conversation.  That  was  the  only  reply  that  I  had.  I  had  a  con- 
versation with  Col.  House  on  the  whole  matter,  and  we  thrashed  it 
all  out. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  anything  said  during  this  conversation  which 
you  feel  willing  or  disposea  to  tell  us,  which  will  be  important  ? 

Mr.  Blt-litt.  I  made  a  record  of  the  conversation.  Inasmuch 
as  the  conversations  which  I  had  with  various  members  of  the  com- 
mission on  the  occasion  of  my  resignation  touched  on  a  number  of 
important  issues,  I  kept  a  record  of  those  conversations,  that  is, 
those  I  had  at  the  time  when  I  resigned.  They  are  the  only  con- 
versations of  which  I  made  records,  and  I  made  them  simply  I>ecaiise 
we  did  deal  more  or  less  with  the  entire  question  of  the  peace  treaty. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  ])ersonal  conversations,  and  1  hesitate  to 
repeat  them,  unless  the  committee  considers  it  particularly  important. 

Senator  KInox.  I  would  not  press  you  on  the  personal  conversa- 
tions which  you  had  with  Col.  House  Mter  you  resigned.  I  leave  the 
matter  to  yoiu-  own  judgment.  I  wondered  whether  there  might  have 
been  something  which  transpired  which  you  woidd  care  to  tell  us; 
but  I  withdraw  that  suggestion.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this  one 
question:  I  suppose  your  letter  of  resignation  to  Mr.  Lansing  was 
merely  formal? 

Mr.  Bl^llitt.  My  letter  of  resignation  to  Mr.  Lansing  was  a  formal 
letter. 

Senator  Knox.  You  certainly  got  a  reply  to  that. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  did,  sir.  I  wrote  a  formal  letter  and  I  got  a  formal 
reply,  and  the  Secretary  sent  for  me  the  same  afternoon  and  ex- 
plained that  he  only  sent  me  a  formal  reply  because  it  was  necessary, 
because  of  the  form  in  which  I  had  put  my  resignation,  and  particu- 
larly because  I  had  appended  to  my  note  my  letter  to  the  Praident, 
We  then  discussed  various  other  matters  in  connection  with  the  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through  f 
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Senator  Knox.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bullitt,  you  put  into  the  record  or  read  here, 
I  think,  some  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  Council  of  Tent 
|||Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir. 

|§  The  Chairman.  Were  you  present  at  any  of  these  meetings  ? 
m  Mr.  BuLUTT.  I  was  not,  sir. 

"  The  Chairman.  The  Council  of  Ten  was  the  first  body  that  was 
dealing  with  the  treaty  generally,  the  important  body  ?  It  was  not 
a  special  commission  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  No.  sir.     It  was  the  main  body  of  the  conference. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  was  the  main  body,  and  was  the  one  that 
subsequently  became  the  Coimcil  of  Five,  and  then  the  Council  of 
Four,  and  I  think  at  one  time  a  Coimcil  ot  Three  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  there  were  records  of  these  meetings, 
were  there  not? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  disposition  was  made  of  those 
records  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  a  niraiber  of  copies  for 
each  delegation,  and  I  presume  that  there  must  be  a  number  of  copies 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time;  perhaps  not. 

The  Chairbian.  You  say  each  delegate  nad  a  copy? 

ifr.  Bullitt.  Each  plenipotentiary  had  a  copy,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  American  Commission  had  a  copy,  I  beheve,  and  the  assistant 
secretaries  had  copies;  certainly  one  of  the  assistant  secretaries,  Mr. 
Leland  Harrison;  and  Mr.  Grew  had  a  copy. 

The  Chairbian  .  Did  Mr.  Lansing  have  copies  while  he  served  on 
the  Council  of  Ten  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir;  well,  I  am  auite  sure  that  he  did.  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  seen  copies  on  the  desK  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  were  furnished  regularly  to  every 
member  of  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  found  some  diflBculty  in  getting  them; 
that  is  the  reason  I  asked. 

Senator  Knox.  I  am  informed — ^perhaps  Mr.  Bullitt  can  tell  us — 
that  there  is  a  complete  set  of  minutes  in  tne  hands  of  some  individual 
in  this  country.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that — perhaps 
Auchindoss  &  Miller.? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  could  not  be  certain  in  regard  to  the  matter,  but  I 
should  certainly  be  imder  the  impression  that  Mr.  Auchindoss  and 
Mr.  Miller  have  copies  of  the  minutes;  perhaps  not.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Auchindoss  has  left  his  with  Col.  House.  He  would  have  Col.  House's 
copies.  Perhaps  they  are  in  this  coimtry,  perhaps  not.  But  Mr. 
Auchindoss  and  Mr.  Miller  perhaps  have  those  minutes  in  their  files. 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly  tnere  are  a  niunber,  at  least,  of  those 
records  in  existence. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Certainly,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  must  be  the  case. 

Mr.  BuLLTTT.  Certainly,  sir.  Also  records  of  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Commission. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  are  in  the 
State  Department — any  of  these  minutes  or  records  in  our  State 
Department  ? 
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Mr.  Bullitt.  I  should  presume  that  in  the  normal  course  of  events 
they  would  be  certainly  among  Mr.  Lansing's  papers,  which  were 
.veiy  carefully  kept.     H^e  had  an  excellent  secretariat. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  member  of  our  delegation,  any  member  ol 
the  council  of  10,  express  to  you  any  opinions  about  the  general 
character  of  this  treaty  f 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Well,  Mr.  Lansing,  Col.  House,  Gen.  Bliss,  and  Mr. 
White  had  all  expressed  to  me  very  vigorously  their  opinions  on  the 
subject. 

The  CHAiR\f AN.  Were  they  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  regret  to  say,  not. 

As  I  say,  the  only  document  of  the  sort  that  I  have  are  the  memo- 
randa of  the  discussions  that  I  had  after  I  resigned,  when  we  thrashed 
over  the  whole  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Those  memoranda  of  consultations  that  you  had 
after  you  resigned  you  prefer  not  to  publish  f  I  am  not  asking  you  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  think  it  would  be  out  of  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  quite  imderstand  your  position.  I  only  wanted 
to  know— I  thought  it  might  be  proper  for  you  to  say  whether  or  not 
their  opinions  which  you  neard  them  express  were  favorable  to  the 
series  of  arrangements,  I  would  call  them,  that  were  made  for  the 
consideration  of  this  treaty. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  It  is  no  secret  that  Mr.  Lansing,  Gen.  Bliss,  and  Mr. 
Henry  White  objected  very  vigorously  to  the  numerous  provisions  of 
the  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  known  that  they  objected  to  Shantung.  That  ^ 
I  think,  is  public  information.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  public  infor- 
mation that  they  objected  to  anything  else. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  do  not  think  that  Secretary  Lansing  is  at  all  en- 
thusiastic about  the  league  of  nations  as  it  stands  at  present.  I  have 
a  note  of  a  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject,  whicn,  if  I  may,  I  will 

{*ust  read,  without  going  into  the  rest  of  that  conversation,  because  it 
»ears  directly  on  the  issue  involved. 

This  was  a  conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  at  2.30  on 
Mav  19.  The  Secretary  sent  for  me.  It  was  a  long  conversation^ 
ana  Mr.  Lansing  in  the  course  of  it  said : 

Mr.  Lansing  then  said  that  he  personally  would  have  strenj^ened  neatly  the 
judicial  clauses  of  the  league  of  nations  covenant,  making  arbitration  compuiaory .  He 
also  said  that  he  was  absolutely  opposed  to  the  United  States  taking  a  mandate  in 
either  Armenia  or  Constantinople;  that  he  thought  that  Constantinople  should  be 
placed  under  a  local  government,  the  chief  members  of  which  were  appointed  by  an 
international  committee. 

This  is  a  matter,  it  seems  to  me,  of  some  importance  in  regard  to  the 
whole  discussion,  and  therefore  I  feel  at  liberty  to  read  it,  as  it  is  not 
a  personal  matter. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  note  of  the  conversation  made  at  the 
time? 

Mr.  BuLXiTT.  This  is  a  note  which  I  immediately  dictated  after 
the  conversation.     [Reading :] 

Mr.  Lansing  then  said  that  he,  too,  considered  many  parts  of  the  treaty  thoroughly 
bad,  particularly  those  dealing  with  Shantung  and  the  league  of  nations.  He  aaid: 
*' I  consider  that  the  league  of  nations  at  present  is  entirely  useless.  Thegreat  powera 
have  simply  gone  ahea^l  and  arranged  tne  world  to  suit  themselves.    England  and 
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France  in  particular  have  gotten  out  of  the  treaty  everjrthing  that  they  wanted ,  and  the 
league  of  nations  can  do  nothing  to  alter  any  of  the  unjtist  clauses  of  the  treaty  except 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  members  of  the  league,  and  the  great  powers  will  never 
give  their  consent  to  changes  in  the  interests  of  weaker  peoples.'' 

We  then  talked  about  the  possibility  of  ratification  by  the  Senate.  Mr.  Lansing 
said:  '* I  believe  that  if  the  Senate  could  only  understand  what  this  treaty  means,  ana 
if  the  American  people  could  really  understand,  it  would  unquestionably  be  defeated, 
but  I  wonder  if  they  will  ever  understand  what  it  lets  them  in  for."  He  expressed 
Hie  opinion  that  Mr.  Knox  would  probably  really  understand  the  treaty — 

PLaurfiter.j 
May!  reread  it? 

He  expressed  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Knox  would  probably  reallv  understand  the 
treaty,  and  that  Mr.  Lod^  would;  but  that  Mr.  Lodge's  position  would  become  purely 
political,  and  therefore  ineffective. 

[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mind. 

Mr.  Bullitt  (reading) : 

He  thought,  however,  that  Mr.  Knox  might  instruct  America  in  the  real  meaning 
of  it. 

[Laurfiter.] 

The  Chairman.  He  has  made  some  very  valuable  efforts  in  the 
direction. 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  reading  any  more  of  these 
conversations. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  We  get  the  drift. 

[Laughter.] 

I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  vou  read  any  of  these  minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  the  American  commission? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Of  the  American  commission  itself  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  No,  sir.  I  have  on  one  or  two  occasions  glanced  at 
them  but  I  never  have  read  them  carefully. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  were  accessible  to  you  at  the  time, 
were  they? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  They  were,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  stated,  if  I  recall  your  testimony  cor- 
rectly, that  when  the  proposition  was  made  that  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  contracting  parties  should  have  representation  in  the 
assembly,  the  President  obiected  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  Presiaent — if  I  may  explain  again — approved 
in  principle,  but  said  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  thing  could  be 
worked  out,  and  he  felt  that  the  assembly  of  delegates,  or  whatever 
it  is  called  in  the  present  draft,  gave  sufficient  representation  to  the 
peoples  of  the  various  coimtries. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  what  his  objection  was  to  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  contracting  parties  having  representation  on 
the  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  President  beheved,  I  think — in  fact,  it  was  so 
stated  to  me  by  Col.  House,  who  discussed  the  matter  with  me — that 
it  would  make  too  unwieldy  a  central  organ  for  the  league. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  imderstand  why  it  would  be  any 
more  unwieldy  if  Congress  should  appoint  the  delegates  than  if  the 
President  should  ? 
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Mr.  Bullitt.  It  would  necessitate  a  lai^er  central  bod^r  if  repre- 
sentation was  to  be  given  to  the  important  political  parties  of  the 
various  coimtries.  It  would  have  necessitated  a  body  of,  say,  10 
representatives  from  the  United  States — 5  from  the  Republican 
party  and  5  from  the  Democratic  Party,  in  the  assembly  of  the  league, 
which  would  become  a  large  body. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  The  idea  was  that  the  political  parties  of  the 
country  should  be  represented  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  the  pohtical  viewpoints  should  be  represented 
so  that  you  would  get  some  connection  between  the  central  assembly 
of  the  league  and  the  true  opinion  of  the  countries. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  When  you  went  across  to  Paris  on  the 
George  Wdshingion  with  the  President  do  you  know  whether  he  had 
with  him  at  that  time  any  draft  for  a  league  of  nations  or  any  memo- 
randum that  he  showed  to  you  or  discussed  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  President  outUned  to  several  of  us  one  evening, 
or  rather  one  afternoon,  the  conception  he  had  at  the  time  of  the 
league  of  nations.  I  did  not  see  any  formal  draft  that  he  had,  but 
the  President  made  a  statement  before  the  council  of  10,  in  one  of 
these  minutes  from  which  I  have  been  reading,  stating  that  he  had 
first — and  in  fact  I  think  I  know  it  from  other  sources — that  he  had 
first  received  the  Phillimore  report,  that  then  it  had  been  rewritten 
bv  Col.  House  and  that  he  had  rewritten  Col.  House's  report,  and 
after  he  had  discussed  his  rewriting  with  Robert  Cecil  and  CJen. 
Smuts,  he  had  rewritten  it  again. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  stated  substantially  that  the  only  part 
of  the  league  draft  which  was  laid  before  the  Peace  Conference  which 
the  President  had  his  way  about,  was  Article  10.  Did  you  make 
some  such  statement  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  The  President  stated  to  us  that  that  was 
practically  what  he  had  submitted  to  the  Niagara  conference  here 
when  the  ABC  powers  from  South  America  were  discussing  the 
Mexican  question.  He  had  then  considered  it  as  an  article  for 
American  use  on  this  continent. 

Do  you  know  what  the  attitude  of  Gen.  Smuts  was  as  to  article  10 
as  proposed  by  the  President? 

Mr.  BuixiTT.  I  do  not,  sir.  Again,  full  minutes  of  the  discussions 
and  conclusions  reached  of  all  these  meetings  of  the  committee  on  the 
league  of  nations  were  kept. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Did  you  read  the  various  other  plans  that 
were  proposed  or  suggested  over  there  for  a  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  have  read  some  of  them,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Did  the  others  have  anything  similar  to 
what  is  now  article  10  in  the  treaty  pending  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  really  can  not  say.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  for- 
gotten.    I  should  not  care  to  testify  on  that. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  know  from  what  vou  heard  while 
you  were  there  in  your  oflSicial  capacity  whethen  the  other  nations 
were  anxious  to  have  article  10  in  the  covenant  for  the  league? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  French  were  not  only  anxious  for  it,  but  I 
beheve  were  anxious  greatly  to  strengthen  it.  They  desired  imme- 
diately a  league  army  to  be  establisned,  and  I  believe  also  to  be 
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stationed  in  Alsace-Lorraine  and  along  the  Rhine,  in  addition  to 
article  10.     I  can  not  say  for  certain  about  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bullitt,  we  had  before  us  at  one  of  our  hearings 
a  representative  of  the  Egyptian  people.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  that,  when  it  was  done,  or  any  discussions  about  it  ?  I  mean 
the  clauses  that  appear  in  regard  to"  the  British  protectorate. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  You  mean  our  agreement  to  recognize  the  British 
protectorate  in  Egjrpt  ? 

The  Chairman.  R  was  recognized  by  this  treaty  in  those  clauses. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes*  but  we  gave  a  sort  of  assent  before  the  treaty 
formally  came  out,  did  we  not?  I  recall  the  morning  it  was  done. 
It  was  handled  by  Sir  William  Wiseman,  who  was  the  confidential 
representative  that  Lloyd  George  and  Balfour  had  constantly  with 
Col.  House  and  the  President.  He  was  a  sort  of  extra  confidential 
foreign  office.  It  was  all  done,  if  I  recall  his  statement  correctly,  in 
the  course  of  one  morning.  The  President  was  informed  that  the 
Egyptian  nationalists  were  using  his  14  points  as  meaning  that  the 
President  thought  that  Egypt  snould  have  the  right  to  control  her 
own  destinies,  and  therefore  nave  independence,  and  that  they  were 
using  this  to  foment  revolution;  that  since  the  President  had  pro- 
voked this  trouble  by  the  14  points,  they  thought  that  he  should 
allay  it  by  the  statement  that  we  would  recognize  the  British  pro- 
tectorate, and  as  I  remember  Sir  William  Wiseman's  statement  to 
me  that  morning,  he  said  that  he  had  only  brought  up  the  matter 
that  morning  and  that  he  had  got  our  recognition  of  the  British 
protectorate  before  luncheon. 

The  Chaikman.  The  President  made  some  public  statement? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  am  not  certain  in  regard  to  the  further  develop- 
ments of  it.  I  recall  that  incident,  that  it  was  arranged  through  Sir 
WUliam  Wiseman,  and  that  it  took  only  a  few  minutes. 

Senator  KInox.  That  was  a  good  deal  of  time  to  devote  to  a  little 
country  like  Egypt. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  do  not  know.  You  should  know,  sir,  you  have 
been  Secretary  of  State. 

Senator  Knox.  We  never  chewed  them  up  that  fast. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Bullitt,  what,  if  anything,  was  said  with 
reference  to  the  Irish  question,  with  which  you  are  familiar  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  At  the  conference?  I  do  not  believe  the  Irish 
question  was  ever  brought  up  before  the  conference  or  discussed. 
There  was  considerable  said  on  the  side,  attempts  to  let  down  the 
Walsh  mission  easily  without  antagonizing  the  Irish  vote  in  this 
country.  D^aughter.]  I  think  that  is  the  only  consideration  that 
Irelana  received. 

Senator  New.  There  was  a  cheerfid  willingness  to  do  that,  was 
there  not  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  anybody  desires  to 
ask  Mr.  Bullitt?  We  are  very  much  obhged  to  you  indeed,  Mr. 
Bullitt. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  just  say — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  a  matter  of  first  interest  to  the  Senators  or  not — ^but 
on  this  trip  with  me  to  Russia  there  was  Capt.  Pettit,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  journalist,  Lincoln  Steffens,  and  I  have  documents 
which  they  prepared  and  which  might  be  of  interest  to  the  committee. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  will  hand  those  to  the  stenographer,  we 
will  print  them  with  your  testimony. 

Senator  Knox.  What  are  your  plans,  Mr.  Bullitt  ?  What  are  you 
going  to  do  in  this  country  now  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  expect  to  return  to  Maine  and  fish  for  trout,  where 
I  was  when  I  was  summoned  by  the  committee. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Did  ifr.  Steffens  go  to  Russia  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  He  did.  « 

The  Chairman.  He  held  no  oiBicial  position? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  No. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Who  advised  him  to  go  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  did. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Is  he  in  the  country  now  ? 

ifr.  Bullitt.  I  do  not  believe  so.    I  beheve  he  is  still  in  Europe. 

(By  order  of  the  committee  the  report  of  Lincoln  Steffens  referred 
to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

BuLUTT  ExHiBrr  No.  30. 

April  2,  1919. 
report  of  lincoln  steepens. 

Politically,  Rusaia  has  reached  a  state  of  equilibrium;  internally;  for  the  preeent 
at  least. 

I  think  the  revolution  there  is  ended;  that  it  has  run  its  course.  There  wiU  be 
changes.  There  may  be  advances;  there  will  surely  be  reactions,  but  these  will  be 
regular,  I  think;  politically  and  economic,  but  parliamentary.  A  new  center  of 
gravity  seems  to  have  been  found. 

Certainly,  the  destructive  phase  of  the  revolution  in  Russia  is  over.    Constructive  i 

work  has  begun. 

We  saw  this  everywhere.  And  we  saw  order,  and  though  we  inouired  for  them. 
we  heard  of  no  disorders.  Prohibition  is  univ^w  and  absolute.  Roboeries  have  been 
reduced  in  Petromd  below  normal  of  large  cities.  Warned  against  danger  before 
we  went  in,  we  felt  safe.  Prostitution  has  disappeared  with  its  clientele,  who  have 
been  driven  out  by  the  ** no- work-no-food  law,'*  enforced  by  the  general  want  and  the 
labor-card  system.  Loafing  on  the  job  by  workers  and  sabotage  by  upper-class  direst- 
ors,  managers,  experts  and  clerks  have  been  overcome.  Russia  has  settled  down  to 
work. 

The  soviet  form  of  government,  which  sprang  up  so  spontaneously  all  over  Russia, 
is  established. 

This  is  not  a  paper  thing;  not  an  invention.  Never  planned,  it  has  not  yet  been 
written  into  the  forms  of  law.    It  is  not  even  uniform.    It  is  full  of  foiults  and  diffi-  • 

culties;  clumsy,  and  in  its  final  development  it  is  not  democratic.  The  ^^aent 
Russian  Government  is  the  most  autocratic  government  I  have  ever  seen.  Lenin, 
head  of  the  soviet  government,  is  farther  removed  from  the  people  than  the  T&ar 
was,  or  than  any  actual  ruler  in  Europe  is. 

The  people  in  a  shop  or  an  indiistry  are  a  soviet.  These  little  infcmnal  Soviets 
elect  a  local  soviet;  which  elects  delegates  to  the  city  or  country  (community)  soviet; 
which  elects  deleraitee  to  the  government  (State)  soviet.  The  government  Soviets 
together  elect  delegates  to  the  All-Russian  Soviet,  which  elects  commissioiiaires 
(wno  correspond  to  our  Cabinet,  ot  to  a  European  minority).  And  these  commis- 
sionaires finally  elect  Lenin.  £fe  is  thus  five  or  six  removes  from  the  people.  To 
form  an  idea  of  his  stability,  independence,  and  power,  think  of  the  process  that  would 
have  to  be  gone  through  with  by  the  people  to  remove  him  and  elect  a  successor. 
A  majority  of  all  the  Soviets  in  all  Russia  would  have  to  be  changed  in  personnel  or 
opinion,  recalled,  or  brought  somehow  to  recognize  and  represent  the  altered  will  of 
the  people. 

No  student  of  government  likes  the  soviet  as  it  has  developed.  Lenin  himself 
doesn't.  He  calls  it  a  dictorship,  and  he  opposed  it  at  first.  When  I  was  in  Russia 
in  the  days  of  Milyoukov  and  Kerensky,  Lenin  and  the  Bolsheviks  were  demanding  | 

the  general  election  of  the  constituent  assembly.  But  the  Soviets  existed  then;  they 
had  the  power,  and  I  saw  foreign  ambassadors  blunder,  and  the  world  saw  Milyoukov 
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and  Kerensky  &dl,  partly  because  they  would  not,  or  could  not,  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  soviet;  as  Lenin  did  finally,  when,  against  his  theory,  he  joined  in  and 
expressed  the  popular  repudiation  of  the  constituent  assembly  and  went  over  to 
work  with  the  soviet,  the  actual  power  in  Russia.  The  constituent  assembly, 
elected  by  the  people,  represented  the  upper  class  and  the  old  syatem.  The  soviet 
was  the  lower  class. 

The  soviet,  at  bottom,  is  a  natural  ^thering  of  the  working  people,  or  peasants,  in 
their  working  and  accustomed  groupings,  instead  of,  as  with  us,  by  artificial  geo- 
graphical sections. 

Labor  imions  and  soldiers'  messes  made  up  the  Soviets  in  the  cities;  poorer  peasants 
and  soldiers  at  the  village  inn  were  the  first  Soviets  in  the  coimtry;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning, two  years  ago,  these  lower  class  delates  used  to  explain  to  me  that  the  "rich 
peasants"  and  the  "rich  people"  had  theu*  own  meetings  and  meeting  places.  The 
popular  intention  then  was  not  to  exclude  the-  upper  classes  from  the  ^vemment, 
but  only  from  the  Soviets,  which  were  not  yet  the  same.  But  the  Soviets,  once  in 
existence,  abosorbed  in  their  own  class  tasks  and  their  own  problems,  which  the 
upper  class  had  either  not  imderstood  or  solved,  ignored — ^no;  they  simply  forgot 
the  coimcil  of  empire  and  the  Duma.  And  so  they  discovered  (or,  to  be  more  exact, 
their  leaders  discovered)  that  they  had  actually  all  the  power.  All  that  Lenin  and 
the  other  Socialist  leaders  had  to  do  to  carry  through  their  class-struggle  theory  was 
to  recognize  this  fact  of  power  and  teach  the  Soviets  to  continue  to  ignore  the  assemblies 
and  the  institutions  of  the  upper  classes,  which,  with  their  "governments,"  min- 
istries, and  local  assemblies,  feu,  powerless  from  neglect. 

The  soviet  government  sprouted  and  grew  out  of  the  habits,  the  psychologv,  and  the 
condition  of  the  Russian  people.  It  fitted  them.  They  imderstand  it.  'They  find 
they  can  work  it  and  they  like  it.  Every  effort  to  put  something  else  in  its  place 
(including  Lenin's)  has  failed.  It  will  have  to  be  modified,  I  think,  but  not  in 
essentials,  and  it  can  not  be  utterly  set  aside.  The  Tsar  himself,  if  he  should  come 
back,  would  have  to  keep  the  Russian  Soviet,  and  somehow  rule  over  and  through  it. 

The  Communist  Party  (dubbed  "Bolshevik")  is  in  power  now  in  the  soviet 
government. 

I  think  it  will  stay  there  a  lon^  time.  What  I  have  shown  of  the  machinery  of 
change  is  one  guaranty  of  communist  dominance.    There  are  others. 

All  opposition  to  the  communist  government  has  practically  ceased  inside  of  Russia. 

There  are  three  organized  opposition  parties:  Mincheviks,  Social  Revolutionary 
Right,  and  Social  Revolutionary  Left.  The  anarchists  are  not  organized.  The  Social 
Revolutionary  Left  is  a  small  group  of  very  anarchistic  leaders,  who  have  hardly  any 
following.  The  Mincheviks  and  the  Social  Revolutionaries  Right  are  said  to  be 
strong,  but  there  is  no  way  of  measuring  their  strength,  for  a  very  significant  reason. 

These  parties  have  stopped  fighting.  They  are  critical,  but  they  are  not  revolu- 
tionary. They  also  think  the  revolution  is  over.  They  proposed,  and  they  still 
propose  eventually,  to  challenge  and  oust  the  Communist  Party  by  parliamentary 
and  political  methods,  not  by  force.  But  when  intervention  came  upon  distracted 
Russia,  and  the  people  realized  they  were  fighting  many  enemies  on  many  fronts,  the 
two  strong  opposing  parties  expressed  their  own  and  the  public  will  to  stand  by  the 
party  in  power  until  the  menace  of  foreign  invasion  was  beaten  off.  These  parties 
announced  this  in  formal  statements,  uttered  by  their  regular  conventions;  you  have 
confirmation  of  it  in  the  memoranda  written  for  you  by  Martov  and  Vosky,  and  you 
will  remember  how  one  of  them  put  it  to  us  personally: 

"There  is  a  fight  to  be  made  against  the  Bolsheviks,  but  so  long  as  you  foreigners 
are  making  it,  we  Russians  won't.  When  you  quit  and  leave  us  alone,  we  will  take 
up  our  burden  again,  and  we  shall  deal  with  the  Bolshe\'ik8.  And  we  will  finish 
them.  But  we  will  do  it  with  our  people,  by  political  methods,  in  the  Soviets,  and 
not  by  force,  not  by  war  or  by  revolution,  and  not  with  any  outside  foreign  help." 

This  is  tie  nationalistic  spirit^  which  we  call  patriotism,  and  understand  perfectly; 
it  is  much  stronger  in  the  new  Uian  it  was  in  the  old,  the  Tsar's,  Russia.  But  there 
is  another  forceback  of  this  remarkable  statement  of  a  remarkable  state  of  mind. 

All  Russia  has  turned  to  the  labor  of  reconstruction;  sees  the  idea  in  the  plans 
proposed  for  the  future ;  and  is  interested — imaginatively. 

Destruction  was  fun  for  a  while  and  a  satisfaction  to  a  suppressed,  betrayed,  to  an 
almost  destroyed  people.  Violence  was  not  in  their  character,  nowever.  The  Russian 
people,  sober,  are  said  to  be  a  gentle  people.  One  of  their  poets  speaks  of  them 
as  ''that  gentle  beast,  the  Russian  people,"  and  I  noticed  and  described  in  my 
reports  of  the  first  revolution  how  patient,  peaceable,  and  "safe"  the  mobs  of  Petro- 
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grad  were.  The  violence  came  later,  with  Bolahevifon,  after  the  many  attempts  at 
counterrevolution,  and  with  vodka.  The  Bolshevik  leaders  regret  and  are  aduuned 
of  their  red  terror.  They  do  not  excuse  it.  It  was  others,  you  remember,  wha 
traced  the  wont  of  the  Russian  atrocities  and  the  terror  itself  to  the  adoption  by  the 
counterrevolutionists  of  the  method  of  assassination  (of  Lenin  and  others),  and  most 
of  all  to  the  discovery  by  the  mobs  of  wine  cellars  and  vodka  stills.  That  tne  RusBtan 
drunk  and  the  Russian  sober  are  two  utterly  different  animals,  is  well  known  to  the 
Jews,  to  the  Reactionaries,  and  to  the  Russians  themselves.  And  that  is  why  this 
people  lately  have  not  only  obeyed;  they  have  themselves  ruthlessly  enforced  the 
revolutionary  prohibition  decrees  in  every  part  of  Russia  that  we  would  inquire 
about  and  hear  from. 

The  destructive  spirit,  sated,  exhausted,  or  suppressed,  has  done  its  work.  The 
leaders  say  so — ^the  leaders  of  all  parties. 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  Russian  people  and  the  new  Russian 
leaders,  in  power  and  out.  New  men  in  politics  are  conunonly  fresh,  progressive, 
representative;  it's  the  later  statesmen  that  damp  the  enthusiasm  ana  sober  the 
idealism  of  legislators.  In  Russia  all  legislators,  all,  are  young  or  new.  It  is  as  if 
we  should  elect  in  the  United  States  a  brand-new  set  of  men  to  all  offices,  from  the 
lowest  county  to  the  highest  Federal  position,  and  as  if  the  election  should  occur  in 
a  great  crisis,  when  all  men  are  full  of  hope  and  faith.  The  new  leaders  of  the  local 
Soviets  of  Russia  were,  and  they  still  are,  of  the  P^|^le»  really.  That  is  one  reason 
why  their  autocratic  dictatorship  is  acceptable.  They  have  felt,  they  shared  the 
passion  of  the  mob  to  destroy,  but  they  had  something  in  mind  to  destroy. 

The  soviet  leaders  used  the  revolution  to  destroy  the  sustem  of  (Mgamzed  Russian 
life. 

While  the  mobs  broke  windows,  smashed  wine  cellars,  and  pillaged  buildings  to 
express  their  rage,  their  leaders  directed  their  efforts  to  the  annihilation  of  the  system 
itself.  They  pulled  down  the  (^zar  and  his  officers;  Uiey  abolished  the  courts,  whi<^ 
had  been  used  to  oppress  them;  they  closed  shops,  stopped  business  generally,  and 
especially  all  competitive  and  speculative  business;  ana  they  took  over  all  the  great 
industries,  monopolies,  concessions,  and  natural  resources.  This  was  their  purooee. 
This  is  their  religion.  This  is  what  the  lower-class  culture  has  been  slowly  teaching 
the  people  of  the  world  for  50  years:  That  it  is  not  some  particular  evil,  but  the  whofe 
system  of  running  business  and  railroads,  shops,  banks,  and  exchanges,  for  specula- 
tion and  profit  that  must  be  changed,  lliis  is  what  causes  poverty  and  riches,  they 
teach,  misery,  corruption,  vice,  and  war.  The  people,  the  workers,  or  their  iState, 
must  own  and  run  these  things  *'for  service." 

Not  political  democracy,  as  with  us;  economic  democracy  is  the  idea;  democracy 
in  the  shop,  factory,  business.  Bolshevism  is  a  literal  interpretation,  the  adud 
application  of  this  theory,  policy,  or  program.  And  so,  in  the  destructive  period  ol 
the  Russian  revolution,  the  Bolshevik  leaders  led  the  people  to  destroy  the  old 
system,  root  and  branch,  fruit  and  blossom,  too.  And  apparently  this  was  done.  The 
lllocks  we  saw  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  of  retail  shops  nailed  up  were  but  one  sign 
of  it.  When  we  looked  back  of  these  dismal  fronts  and  inquired  more  deeply  into 
the  work  of  the  revolution  we  were  convinced  that  the  Russians  have  literally  and 
completely  done  their  job.  And  it  was  this  that  shocked  us.  It  is  this  that  has 
startled  the  world;  not  the  atrocities  of  the  revolution,  but  the  revolution  itself. 

The  organization  of  life  as  we  know  it  in  America,  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  in  the  rest 
of  the  world,  is  wrecked  and  abolished  in  Russia. 

The  revolution  didn't  do  it.  The  Tsar's  Government  had  rotted  it.  The  war 
broke  down  the  worn-out  machinery  of 'it;  the  revolution  has  merely  scrapped  it 
finally. 

The  effect  is  hunger,  cold,  miserv,  anguish,  disease—death  to  millions.  But 
worse  than  these — I  m^m  this — ^was  the  confusion  of  mind  among  the  well  and  the 
strong.  We  do  not  realize,  any  of  us— even  those  ot  us  who  have  imagination — how 
fixed  our  minds  and  habits  are  by  the  ways  of  living  that  we  know.  So  with  the 
Russians.  They  understood  how  to  work  and  live  under  their  old  system;  it  was  not 
a  pretty  one;  it  was  dark,  crooked,  and  dangerous,  but  they  had  ^ped  around  in  it 
all  their  lives  from  childhood  up.  They  could  find  their  wayin  it.  And  now  they 
can  remember  how  it  was,  and  they  sign  for  the  old  ways.  The  rich  emigres  knew 
whom  to  see  to  bribe  for  a  verdict,  a  safe-conduct,  or  a  concession;  and  the  poor,  in 
their  hunger,  think  now  how  it  would  be  to  go  down  to  the  market  and  haggle,  and 
bargain,  from  one  booth  to  another,  making  their  daily  purchases,  reck<xiing  up 
their  defeat  and  victories  over  the  traders.  And  they  did  get  food  then.  And  now — 
it  is  all  gone.  They  have  destroyed  all  this,  and  having  destroyed  it  they  were 
lost,  strangers  in  their  own  land. 

This  tragedy  of  transition  was  anticipated  by  the  lead^s  of  the  revolutiooi,  and 
the  present  needs  were  prepared  for  in  the  plans  laid  for  reconstruction. 
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Lenin  has  imagination.  He  is  an  idealist,  but  he  is  a  scholar,  too,  and  a  very  grim 
realist.  Lenin  was  a  statistician  by  profession.  He  had  long  been  trying  to  foresee 
the  future  of  society  under  socialism,  and  he  had  marked  down  definitely  the  resources, 
the  machinery,  and  the  institutions  existing  under  the  old  order,  which  could  be  used 
in  the  new.  There  was  the  old  Russian  commimal  land  system,  passing,  but  standing 
in  spots  with  its  peasants  accustomed  to  it.  That  was  to  be  revived ;  it  is  his  solution 
of  tne  problem  of  the  great  estates.  They  are  not  to  be  broken  up,  but  worked  by 
the  peasants  in  common.  Then  there  was  the  great  Russian  Cooperative  (trading) 
Society,  with  its  11,000,000  families  before  the  war;  now  with  17,000,000  members. 
He  kept  that.  There  was  a  conflict;  it  was  in  bouigeoise  hands  but  it  was  an  essential 
part  01  the  projected  system  of  distribution,  so  Lenin  compromised  and  communist 
Kussia  has  it.  He  had  the  railroads,  telegraph,  telephone  alresui^;  the  workers  seized 
the  factories,  the  local  Soviets  the  mines;  the  All-Russian  Soviet,  the  banks.  The 
new  government  set  up  shops — one  in  each  neighborhood — to  dole  out  for  money, 
but  on  work  tickets,  whatever  food,  fuel,  and  clothing  this  complete  government 
monopoly  had  to  distribute.  No  bargaining,  no  display,  no  advertising,  and  no 
speculation.  Everything  one  has  earned  by  labor  the  right  to  buy  at  the  cooperative 
and  soviet  shops  is  at  a  fixed,  low  price,  at  the  established  (too  small)  profit — to  the 
government  or  to  the  members  of  the  cooperative. 

Money  is  to  be  abolished  graduallv.  It  does  not  count  much  now.  Private  capital 
has  been  confiscated,  most  of  the  rich  have  left  Russia,  but  there  are  still  many  people 
there  who  have  hidaen  away  monejr  or  valuables,  and  live  on  them  without  working. 
They  can  buy  food  and  even  luxuries,  but  only  illegally  from  peasants  and  specula- 
tors at  the  risk  of  punishment  and  very  high  prices.  They  can  buy,  also,  at  the 
government  stores,  at  the  low  prices,  but  they  can  get  only  their  share  there,  and 
only  on  their  class  or  work  tickets.  The  class  arrangement,  thou^  transitory  and 
temporary — the  aim  is  to  have  but  one  class — is  the  key  to  the  idea  of  the  whole  new 
S3^em. 

There  are  three  classes.  The  first  can  buy,  for  example,  14  pounds  of  bread  a  day; 
the  second,  three-quarters  of  a  pound;  the  third,  only  one-quarter  of  a  pound;  no 
matter  how  much  money  they  may  have.  The  first  class  includes  soldiers,  workers  in 
war,  and  other  essential  industries,  actors,  teachers,  writers,  experts,  and  Government 
workers  of  all  sorts.  The  second  class  is  of  all  other  sorts  of  workers.  The  third  is  of 
people  who  do  not  work — the  leisure  class.  Their  allowance  is,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, not  enough  to  live  on,  but  they  are  allowed  to  buy  surreptitiouslv  from 
speculators  on  the  theory  that  the  principal  of  their  capital  will  soon  be  exhausted,  and, 
since  interest,  rent,  and  profits — all  forms  of  imeamed  money — are  abolirfied,  they 
will  soon  be  forced  to  go  to  work. 

The  shock  of  this,  and  the  confusion  due  to  the  strange  details  of  it,  were,  and  they 
still  are,  painful  to  many  minds,  and  not  only  to  the  rich.  For  a  long  time  there  was 
widespread  discontent  with  this  new  system.  The  peasants  rebelled,  and  the  workers 
were  suspicious.  They  blamed  the  new  system  for  tne  food  shortage,  the  fuel  shortage, 
the  lack  of  raw  materials  for  the  factories.  But  his  also  was  anticipated  by  that  very 
remarkable  mind  and  will — Lenin.  He  used  the  State  monopoly  and  control  of  the 
press,  and  the  old  army  of  revolutionary  propagandists  to  shift  the  blame  for  the 
sufferings  of  Russia  from  the  revolutionarj'  government  to  the  war,  the  blockade, 
and  the  lack  of  transportation.  Also,  he  and  his  executive  organization  were  careful 
to  see  that,  when  the  government  did  get  hold  of  a  supply  of  anything,  its  arrival  was 
heralded,  and  the  next  day  it  appeared  at  the  community  shops,  where  everybody 
(that  worked)  got  his  share  at  the  low  government  price.  The  two  American  prisoners 
we  saw  had  noticed  this,  you  remember.  "We  don't  get  much  to  eat,"  they  said, 
"but  neither  do  our  guards  or  the  other  Russians.  We  all  get  the  same.  And  when 
thev  get  more,  we  get  our  share.'* 

The  fairness  of  the  new  system,  as  it  works  so  far,  has  won  over  to  it  the  working  class 
and  the  poorer  peasants.  The  well-to-do  still  complain,  and  very  bitterly  sometimes. 
Their  hoardings  are  broken  into  by  the  government  and  by  the  poverty  committees, 
and  they  are  severely  punished  for  speculative  trading.  But  even  these  classes  are 
moved  somewhat  by  the  treatment  of  children.  They  are  in  a  class  by  themselves: 
class  A — I.  They  get  all  the  few  delicacies — ^milk,  eggs,  fruit,  game,  that  corao  to  the 
government  monopoly — at  school,  where  they  all  are  fed,  regardless  of  class.  "Even 
the  rich  children,  thev  told  us,  "  they  have  as  much  as  the  poor  children."  And  the 
children,  like  the  workers,  now  see  the  operas,  too,  the  plays,  the  ballets,  the  art 
galleries — all  ^^dth  instructors. 

The  Bolshe\*ik8 — ail  the  Russian  parties — r^^ard  the  communists'  attitude  toward 
children  as  the  symbol  of  their  new  civilization. 

"It  is  to  be  for  the  good  of  humanity,  not  business,"  one  of  them,  an  American, 
said,  "  and  the  kids  represent  the  future.    Our  generation  is  to  have  only  the  labor, 
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the  joy,  and  the  misery  of  the  struggle.  We  will  get  none  of  the  material  benefits 
of  the  new  8>'8tem,  and  we  will  probably  never  all  imderetand  and  like  it.  But  the 
children — it  is  for  them  and  their  children  that  we  are  fighting,  so  we  are  gi\'ing  them 
the  best  of  it  from  the  start,  and  teaching  them  to  take  it  all  naturally.  They  are 
getting  the  idea.    They  are  to  be  our  new  propagandists.'* 

The  idea  is  that  everybody  is  to  work  for  the  common  good,  and  so,  as  the  children 
and  the  American  prisoners  note,  when  they  all  produce  more,  they  all  get  more. 
They  are  starving  now,  but  they  are  sharing  their  poverty.  And  they  really  are 
sharmg  it.  Lenin  eats,  like  everybody  else — only  one  meal  a  day — soup,  fish,  bread, 
and  t^.  He  has  to  save  out  of  that  a  bit  for  breakfast  and  another  bit  for  supper. 
The  people,  the  peasants,  send  him  more,  but  he  puts  it  in  the  common  mess.  So  the 
heads  of  this  government  do  not  have  to  imagine  the  privations  of  the  people;  they 
feel  them.    And  so  the  people  and  the  government  realize  that,  if  ever  Russia  becomes 

frosperous,  all  will  share  in  the  wealth,  exactly  as  they  share  in  the  poverty  now. 
n  ^  word,  rich  Russia  expects  to  become  a  rich  Russian  people. 

This,  then,  is  the  idea  which  haa  begun  to  catch  the  imagination  of  the  Russian 
people.  This  it  is  that  is  making  men  and  women  work  with  a  new  interest,  and  a 
new  incentive,  not  to  earn  high  wages  and  short  hours,  but  to  i)roduce  an  abundance 
for  all.  This  is  what  is  making  a  people^  sick  of  war,  send  their  ablest  and  stroneest 
men  into  the  new,  high-spirited,  hard-dnlled  army  to  defend,  not  their  borders,  but 
their  new  working  system  of  common  living. 

And  this  is  what  is  making  Lenin  and  his  sobered  communist  government  ask  for 
peace.  They  think  they  have  carried  a  revolution  through  for  once  to  the  logical 
onclusion.  All  other  revolutions  have  stopped  when  they  had  revolved  through 
the  political  phase  to  political  democracy.  This  one  has  turned  once  more  clear 
through  the  economic  phase  to  economic  democracy;  to  self-government  in  the 
factory,  shop,  and  on  the  land,  and  has  laid  a  foundation  for  universal  profit  sharing, 
for  the  universal  division  of  food,  clothes,  and  all  goods,  equally  among  all.  And 
they  think  their  civilization  is  working  on  this  foundation.  They  want  time  to  go  on 
and  build  it  higher  and  better.  They  want  to  spread  it  all  over  the  world,  but  only 
as  it  works.  As  they  told  us  when  we  remindea  them  that  the  world  dreaded  their 
propaganda: 

'MVe  are  through  with  the  old  propaganda  of  argument.  All  we  ask  now  is  to  be 
allowed  to  prove  by  the  examples  of  things  well  aone  here  in  Russia,  that  the  new 
system  is  g(X)d.  We  are  so  sure  we  shall  make  good,  that  we  are  willing  to  stop  saying 
so,  to  stop  reasoning,  stop  the  haranguing,  and  all  that  old  stuff.  And  especially  are 
we  sick  of  the  propaganda  by  the  sword.  We  want  to  stop  fighting.  We  know"  that 
each  country  must  evolve  its  own  revolution  out  of  its  own  conditions  and  in  its  own 
imagination.  To  force  it  by  war  is  not  scientific,  not  democratic,  not  socialistic. 
And  we  are  fighting  now  only  in  self-defense.  We  will  stop  fighting,  if  you  will  let  us 
stop.  We  win  call  back  our  troops,  if  you  will  withdraw  yours.  We  will  demobolize. 
We  need  the  picked  organizers  and  the  skilled  workers  now  in  the  army  for  our  shops, 
factories,  and  farms.  We  would  love  to  recall  them  to  all  this  needed  work,  and  use 
their  troop  trains  to  distribute  our  goods  and  our  harvests,  if  only  you  will  call  off  your 
soldiers  and  your  moral,  financial,  and  material  support  from  our  enemies,  and  the 
enemies  of  our  ideals.  Let  every  country  in  dispute  on  our  borders  self-determine 
its  own  form  of  government  and  its  own  allegiance. 

'  'But  you  must  not  treat  us  a  conquered  nation.  We  are  not  conquered.  We  are 
prepared  to  join  in  a  revolutionary,  civil  war  all  over  all  of  Europe  and  the  world, 
if  tnis  good  thing  has  to  be  done  in  this  bW  way  of  force.  But  we  would  prefer  to 
have  our  time  and  our  energy  to  work  to  make  sure  that  our  young,  good  thing  is 
good.  We  have  pffoved  that  we  can  share  misery,  and  sickness,  and  poverty;  it  has 
helped  us  to  have  these  things  to  share,  and  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  share  the 
wealth  of  Russia  as  we  gradually  develop  it.  But  we  are  not  sure  of  that;  the  world 
is  not  sure.  Let  us  Russians  pay  the  price  of  the  experiment;  do  the  hard,  hard  work 
of  it;  make  the  sacrifice — then  your  people  can  follow  us,  slowly,  as  they  decide  for 
themselves  that  what  we  have  is  worth  na\ing." 

That  is  the  message  you  bring  back,  Mr.  Bullitt.  It  is  your  duty  to  deliver  it.  It  is 
mine  to  enforce  it  by  my  conception  of  the  situation  as  it  stands  in  Russia  and  Europe 
to-day. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  war,  a  new  war,  a  terrible  war — the  long- 
predicted  class  war — all  over  Europe. 

The  peace  commission,  busy  with  the  settlement  of  the  old  war,  may  not  see  the 
new  one,  or  may  not  measure  aright  the  imminent  danger  of  it.  Grermany  is  going 
over,  Himgary  has  gone,  Austria  is  coming  into  the  economic  revolutionary  stage. 
The  proj>aganda  for  it  is  old  and  strong  in  all  countries:  Italy,  France,  Spain,  B^l- 
^um,  Norway,  Sweden — you  know.  AH  men  know  this  propaganda.  But  that  is 
in  the  rear.     Look  at  the  front. 
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Russia  is  the  center  of  it.  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary  are  the  wings  of  the  poten- 
tial war  front  of — Bolshevism. 

And  Russia,  the  center,  has  made  a  proposition  to  you  for  peace,  for  a  separate 
peace;  made  it  officially;  made  it  after  thought;  made  it  proudly,  not  in  fear,  but  in 
pitiful  sympathy  with  its  suffering  people  and  for  the  sake  of  a  vision  of  the  future  in 
which  it  verilv  believes.  They  are  practical  men — those  that  made  it.  You  met 
them.  We  talked  with  them.  We  measured  their  power.  They  are  all  idealists, 
but  they  are  idealists  sobered  by  the  responsibility  of  power.  Sentiment  has  passed 
out  of  fiiem  into  work — ^hard  work.  They  said  they  could  give  one  year  more  of 
starvation  to  the  revolution,  but  they  said  it  practically,  and  they  prefer  to  compro- 
mise and  make  peace.  I  believe  that,  if  we  take  their  offer,  there  will  be  such  an 
outcry  of  rage  and  disappointment  from  the  Left  Socialists  of  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
and  the  world,  that  Lenin  and  Trotsky  will  be  astonished.  The  Red  Revolution — 
the  class  war — ^will  be  broken,  and  evolution  will  have  its  chance  once  more  in  the 
rest  of  Europe.  And  you  and  I  know  that  the  men  we  met  in  Moscow  see  this  thus, 
and  that  they  believe  the  peace  conference  will  not,  can  not,  see  it,  but  will  go  on  to 
make  war  and  so  bring  on  the  European  revolution. 

But  your  duty,  our  duty,  is  to  point  out  this  opportimity,  and  to  vouch  for  the 
Btrength.  and  the  will  and  the  character  of  Lenin  and  the  commissaire«  of  Russia  to 
make  and  keep  the  compact  they  have  outlined  to  you.  Well,  this  is  the  briefest 
way  in  which  I  can  express  my  full  faith: 

Kautsky  has  gone  to  Moscow.  He  has  gone  late;  he  has  gone  after  we  were  there. 
He  will  find,  as  we  found,  a  careful,  thouriitful,  deliberate  group  of  men  in  power;  in 
too  much  power;  unremovable  and  controlling  a  state  of  monopoly,  which  is  political, 
social,  economic,  financial;  which  controls  or  directs  all  the  activities,  all  the  fears, 
all  the  hopes,  all  the  aspirations  of  a  great  people.  Kautsky  will  speak  to  revolutionary 
Russia  for  revolutionary  Germany,  and  for  a  revolutionary  Europe.  There  will  be 
an  appeal  in  that;  there  will  be  a  strong  appeal  in  that  to  the  revolutionary  Russian 
commiBsaires.  But,  if  I  am  any  judge  of  character,  Lenin  and  his  commissaires  will 
stand  by  their  offer  to  us  until  Paris  has  answered,  or  until  the  time  set  for  the  answer — 
April  10— shall  have  passed.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  will  Kautsky  receive  an 
answer  to  his  appeal  for — ^whatever  it  is  the  Germans  are  asking. 

It  is  not  enough  that  you  have  delivered  your  message  and  made  it  a  part  of  the 
record  of  the  peace  conference.  I  think  it  is  your  duty  to  ask  the  fixed  attention  of 
your  chiefs  upon  it  for  a  moment,  and  to  get  from  them  the  courtesy  of  a  clear,  direct 
reply  to  Russia  before  April  10. 

(The  reports  of  Capt.  Pettit  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Bullitt  ExHierr  No.  31. 

REPORTS   OP  CAPT.    W.    W.    PETTIT. 

I  left  Petrograd  on  March  31 .  During  the  past  three  weeks  I  have  crossed  the  Finnish 
border  six  times  and  have  been  approximately  two  weeks  in  Petrograd.  I  have  met 
Tchitcherin.  Lit  vino  v,  and  most  of  the  important  personages  in  the  communist  gov- 
ernment of  Petrograd  (including  Bill  Shatoy,  chief  of  police). 

Briefly,  my  opinion  of  the  Russian  situation  is  as  follows:  In  Petrograd  I  presume 
the  present  communist  government  has  a  majority  of  the  workingmen  behind  it, 
but  probably  less  than  half  of  the  total  population  are  members  of  the  communist 
party.  However,  my  conclusions  are  based  on  conversations  with  not  onl v  communists , 
but  also  many  opponents  of  the  communist  government,  members  of  the  aristocracy, 
businessmen,  ana  foreigners,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  a  large  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Petrograd  if  given  a  choice  between  the  present  government  and  the  two 
alternatives,  revolution  or  foreign  intervention,  would  without  hesitation  take  the 
present  government.  Foreign  intervention  would  unite  the  population  in  opposition 
and  would  tend  to  greatly  emphasize  the  present  nationalist  spirit.  Revolution 
would  result  in  chaos.  (There  is  nowhere  a  groiip  of  Russians  in  whom  the  people  I 
have  talked  with  have  confidence.  Kolchak,  Denikin,  Yudenvitch,  Trepov,  the 
despicable  hordes  of  Russian  emigrees  who  haunt  the  Grand  Hotel,  Stockholm;  the 
Socithans  House,  Helsingfors;  the  offices  of  the  peace  commission  in  Paris,  and  squab- 
ble among  themselves  as  to  how  the  Russian  situation  shall  be  solved;  all  equally 
fail  to  find  many  supporters  in  Petrograd.)  Those  with  whom  I  have  talked  recog- 
nize that  revolution,  did  it  succeed  in  developing  a  strong  government,  would  result 
in  a  white  terror  comparable  with  that  of  Finland .  In  Finland  our  consul  has  a  record 
of  12,500  executions  in  some  50  districts,  out  of  sometliing  like  500  districts,  by  the 
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White  Guard.    In  Petrograd  I  have  been  repeatedly  assured  that  the  total  Red 
executions  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  and  other  cities  was  at  a  maximum  3.^X>. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  inconfdstent  for  the  Kussian  bourgeoisie  to  oppose  allied 
intervention  and  at  the  same  time  fail  to  give  whole-hearted  support  to  me  present 
government.  They  justify  this  attitude  on  the  groimds  that  wnen  the  two  great 
problems  of  food  and  peace  are  solved  the  whole  population  can  turn  itself  to  agRiwti^ 
the  present  r^me  in  developing  a  stable  efficient  government.  They  point  to  the 
numerous  chsmges  which  have  already  been  introduced  by  the  present  communist 
government,  to  the  acknowledgment  that  mistakes  have  oeen  made,  to  the  ease  of 
securing  introduction  of  constnictiye  ideas  under  the  present  regime.  All  theee  facts 
have  persuaded  many  of  the  thinking  people  with  whom  I  have  talked  to  look  to  the 
present  government  in  possibly  a  somewhat  modified  form  as  the  salvation  of  Kussia. 

At  present  the  situation  is  bad.  Kussia  is  straining  every  nerve  to  raise  an  anny  to 
oppose  the  encircling  White  Guards.  That  the  army  is  efficient  is  demonstrated  by 
t^  present  location  of  Soviet  forces  who  have  contended  with  the  Russian  White 
Guard  supported  by  enormous  sums  of  money,  munitions,  and  even  soldiers  from  tl^ 
Allies.  Naturallv,  transportation  is  inefficient;  it  was  horrible  in  the  last  vear  of  the 
Czar*s  regime.  Absolute  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  combined  with  the 
chaotic  conditions  which  Russia  has  passed  through  since  the  1917  revolution,  plus 
the  sabotage,  which  imtil  recently  was  quite  general  among  the  intelligent  classes, 
including  engineers,  has  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  rolling  stock.  The  transportation 
of  the  enormous  army  which  has  been  raised  limits  the  number  of  cars  whicn  can  be 
used  for  food.  The  cutting  off  of  Siberia,  Finland,  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  until 
recently  the  Ukraine,  made  it  necessary  to  establish  new  lines  of  food  transportation. 
Consequently  there  has  been  great  suffering  in  Petrograd.  Of  the  population  of  a 
million  200,000  are  reported  by  the  board  of  health  to  be  ill,  100,000  seriously  ill  in 
hospitals  or  at  home,  and  another  100,000  with  swollen  limbs  still  able  to  go  to  the  food 
kitchens.  However,  the  reports  of  people  dying  in  the  streets  are  not  true.  What- 
ever food  exists  is  fairly  well  distributed  and  tfyre  are  food  kitchens  where  anyone 
can  g3t  a  fairly  good  dinner  for  3.50  rubles. 

For  money  one  can  still  obtain  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  The  children,  some 
50,000  of  whom  have  been  provided  with  homes,  are  splendidly  taken  care  of,  and 
except  for  the  absence  of  milk  have  little  to  complain  of.  In  the  public  schools  free 
1  unchea  arc  given  the  children,  and  one  sees  in  the  faces  of  the  younger  generation 
little  (>f  the  suffering  which  some  of  the  older  people  have  undergone,  and  are  under- 
going. Food  conditions  have  improved  recently,  due  to  the  suspension  of  x)asBeiiger 
traffic  and  the  retaking  of  the  Ukraine,  where  food  is  plentiful.  From  60  to  100  car- 
loads of  food  have  arrived  in  Petrograd  each  day  since  February  18. 

P.  r!  aj)s  it  is  futile  to  add  that  my  solution  of  the  Russian  problem  is  some  sort  of 
recognition  of  the  present  government,  with  the  establishment  of  economic  relations 
and  the  sending  of  every  possible  assistance  to  the  people.  I  have  been  treated  in  a 
wonderful  manner  by  the  communist  representatives,  though  they  know  that  I  am  no 
socialist  and  though  I  have  admitted  to  the  leaders  that  my  civilian  clothing  is  a  dis- 
guise. They  have  the  warmest  affection  for  America,  believe  in  President  Wilson, 
and  arc  certain  that  we  are  coming  to  their  assistance,  and,  toother  with  our  engineeiB, 
our  food,  our  school-teachers,  and  our  supplies,  they  are  going  to  develop  in  Russia 
a  government  which  will  emphasize  the  rijihts  of  the  common  people  as  no  other 
government  has.  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  us  taking  a  step  immediately 
to  end  the  suffering  of  this  wonderful  people  that  1  should  be  willing  to  stake  all  I 
have  in  converting  ninety  out  of  every  hundred  American  business  men  whom  I 
could  take  to  Petrograd  for  two  weeks. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  tell  you  that  most  of  the  stories  that  have  come  from  Russia 
regarding  atrocities,  horrors,  immorality,  are  manufactured  in  \ibcrg,  HeMngfcis,  or 
Stockhclm.  The  horrible  massacres  planned  for  last  November  were  first  learned  of 
in  Petrograd  from  the  Helsingfors  papers.  That  anybody  could  even  for  a  moment 
b  li^ve  in  the  nationalization  of  women  seems  impossible  to  anyone  in  Petrograd* 
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there  had  been  a  robbery  the  previous  nieht,  in  which  a  man  had  lost  5,000  rubles,  that 
this  was  the  first  robbery  in  several  weeks,  and  that  he  had  an  idea  who  had  done  it, 
and  was  going  to  get  the  men  that  night.  I  feel  personally  that  Petrograd  is  safer  than 
Paris.  At  night  there  are  automobiles,  sleighs,  and  people  on  the  streets  at  12  o*clock  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  was  true  in  Pturis  when  I  left  five  weeks  a0>. 

Most  wonderful  of  all,  the  great  crowd  of  prostitutes  has  disappeared.  I  have  seen 
not  a  disreputal  le  woman  since  I  went  to  Petrograd,  and  foreigners  who  have  been 
there  for  the  last  three  months  report  the  same.   Tne  policy  of  the  present  government 
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lias  resulted  in  eliminating  throughout  Buasia,  I  am  told,  this  horrible  outgrowth  of 
modem  civilization. 

m^B^ging  has  decreased.  I  have  asked  to  be  taken  to  the  poorest  parts  of  the  city 
to  seehow  the  prople  in  the  slums  live,  and  both  the  communists  and  Douigeoisie  have 
held  up  their  hands  and  said,  ''But  you  fail  to  understand  there  are  no  such  places.'' 
There  is  poverty,  but  it  is  scattered  and  exists  among  those  of  the  former  poor  or  of  the 
former  rich  who  have  been  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions  which  require 
everyone  to  do  something. 

Terrorism  has  ended.  For  months  there  have  been  no  executions,  I  am  told,  and 
-certainly  people  go  to  the  theater  and  church  and  out  on  the  streets  as  much  as  they 
would  in  any  city  of  the  world. 

(Certain  memoranda  referred  to  in  the  hearing  relating  to  the  work 
of  Capt.  Pettit  in  Russia  are  here  printed  in  full  as  follows :) 

BuLUTT  Exhibit  No.  32. 

MBMORANDUM. 

From:  W.  W.  Pettit. 
To:  Ammission,  Paris. 

(Attention  of  Mr.  Bullitt.) 

1.  Mr.  PettiVs  recent  movements. — On  March  18  I  left  Helsingfors  for  Petrograd  and 
remained  there  until  March  28  when  I  left  for  Helsingfors,  at  which  place  I  received 
a  cable  ordering  me  to  report  immediately  to  Paris.  On  the  29th  I  left  again  for 
Petrpgrad  to  secure  some  ba^age  I  had  left.  On  the  2l8t  I  left  Petrosrad  for  Helsing- 
fors. On  April  Ist  I  left  Helsii^ors  for  Stockholm  and  in  Stockholm  I  find  a  tel^:ram 
asking  me  to  wait  until  I  receive  further  orders. 

2.  Optimism  of  present  government.— ^n  the  night  of  the  30th  and  the  afternoon  of 
the  Slst  I  had  several  hours  with  Schlovsky,  Tchitcherin's  personal  representative 
in  Petrograd.  He  was  disappointed  to  think  I  was  to  retium  to  Paris,  but  felt  certain 
that  inasmuch  as  the  orders  recallijig  me  had  been  sent  before  Mr.  Bullitt's  arrival, 
there  was  every  possibility  of  my  being:  returned  to  Petrograd.  He  was  most  optimistic 
about  the  future  and  felt  that  the  Allies  must  soon  take  some  definite  stand  regardiiig 
Russia,  and  that  the  result  of  the  Paris  negotiations  would  almost  sitfely  be  favorable 
to  the  soviet  government.  He  said  that  the  present  war  conditions  and  the  limited 
transportation  facilities,  with  the  shortage  of  food  resulting  therefrom,  had  handi- 
capped his  government  enormously,  and  that  everyone  hopes  that  soon  the  action 
•of  tne  allied  powers  will  permit  the  establishment  of  normal  relations  in  Russia. 

3.  Radios  in  re  Bullitt. — He  has  received  at  least  three  radio  communications  from 
the  American  press  in  which  Mr.  Bullitt's  activities  have  been  mentioned  and  this 
has  tended  to  encourage  him.  The  last  cablegram  stated  that  Mr.  Bullitt  was  pre- 
paring a  statement  regarding  conditions  in  Russia  which  the  press  anticipated  would 
go  far  toward  dispelling  ignorance  and  misinformation  regarding  conditions  in  Moscow 
and  Petrograd. 

4.  Eungarian  si'uafion. — ^The  Hungarian  situation  has  also  gone  far  toward  encour- 
aging the  present  Grovemment.  Hungary  has  proposed  a  mutual  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  Russia.  The  fact  that  the  soviet  government  has  been  insti- 
tuted in  Hungary  without  bloodshed  up  to  the  present,  and  with  little  oppomtion  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  has  also  encouraged  Schlovsky.  He  stated  that  tne  action  of 
the  Allies  in  sending  troops  against  Hungary  was  to  be  regretted  because  of  the  blood- 
shed which  would  probably  result.  However,  he  thougnt  in  the  long  run  that  the 
Allies  would  find  it  a  suicidal  policy  to  try  to  suppress  the  Hungarian  revolution  by 
force. 

5.  The  Ukraine  situation. — ^The  soviet  troops  have  taken  almost  the  entire  Ukraine 
and  this  with  the  food  supplies  which  it  ynJl  provide  have  strengthened  the  soviet 
government.  A  friend  who  has  recently  returned  from  Peltava,  Ekaterinoslav,  Kiev, 
and  other  southern  cities,  states  that  food  is  abundant  and  cheap.  The  soviet  govern- 
ment believes  that  the  French  and  Greek  troops  are  withdrawing  from  Odessa  and 
going  to  Sebastopol.    They  anticipate  taking  Odessa  within  the  next  few  days. 

6.  Esthonian  situation. — At  least  twice  within  the  last  two  weeks  Esthonia  has 
sent  word  to  the  soviet  government  that  it  desired  peace.  The  following  four  points 
have  been  emphasized  by  the  Esthonians:  (1)  That  peace  must  come  immediately; 
(2)  that  the  oner  must  come  from  the  soviet  government;  (3)  that  a  fair  offer  will  be 
accepted  by  the  Esthonians  immediately  without  consultation  with  France  or  Eng- 
land, who  are  supporting  them;  (4)  that  free  access  to  Esthonian  harbors  and  free 
use  of  E^sthonian  railroads  will  be  assured  the  soviet  government. 
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7.  The  Lithuanian  situation. — It  is  fairly  well  understood  that  the  lathuanian 
Grovemment  that  is  fighting  the  Bolsheviks  is  not  going  to  allow  itself  to  be  made  a 
tool  by  the  French  and  British  Governments  to  invade  Russian  territor>'.  Tlie 
Lithuanian  Government  is  desirous  of  securing  possession  of  Tiithuanian  territory, 
but  bevond  that  it  is  understood  it  will  not  go. 

8.  The  Finnish  situation. — ^The  soviet  government  is  in  close  touch  with  the  Finnish 
situation  and  has  little  fear  of  an  invasion  of  Russia  from  that  direction.  The  Finnish 
Army  is  without  question  a  third  Red;  probably  a  half  Red;  possibly  two-thirds  Red. 
There  is  even  reported  to  be  a  tendency  on  a^art  of  certain  of  the  White  Guards  to 
oppose  intervention  in  Russia.  One  of  the  Finnish  regiments  in  Esthonia  has  re- 
turned to  Finland,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  will  assist  the  proposed  revolution  of  the 
Finns  in  East  Karelia  a^^nst  the  soviet  government.  The  soviet  |i:ovemment  has 
sent  a  committee  to  Helsingfors  to  arrange  economic  relations  with  Finland,  and  it  is 
said  that  this  committee  carries  threats  of  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  soviet  govern- 
ment against  the  Finns  in  Petromd  imless  the  treaty  is  n^tiated.  It  is  said  in 
Petrograd  that  some  of  the  Finns  nave  already  left  Petrograd  in  anticipation  that  the 
Finnish  Grovemment  will  not  be  permitted  to  make  any  arrangement  with  the  soviet 
government  because  of  the  attitude  of  certain  of  the  allied  representatives  in  Hel- 
singfors. 

9.  Improvement  in  food  conditions. — ^The  suspension  of  passenger  traffic  from  March 
18  to  April  10  has  resulted  in  the  Government  brin.^in^  to  Petrograd  60  to  100  cars  of 
food  each  day,  and  one  sees  large  quantities  of  food  being  transported  about  the  city. 
At  Easter  time  it  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  3  pounds  of  white  bread  to  the  population 
of  Petrograd.  There  also  seems  to  be  a  larger  supply  of  food  for  private  purchase  in 
the  city.  Mr.  Shiskin  has  recently  been  able  to  buy  3  geese,  a  euctin^  pig,  2  splendid 
legs  of  veal,  and  roasts  of  beef  at  from  40  to  50  rubles  a  pound,  whicn,  considering 
the  value  of  the  ruble,  is  much  less  than  it  sounds.  Shiskin  has  also  been  able 
recently  to  get  eggs,  milk,  honey,  and  butter,  tc^ether  with  potatoes,  carrots,  and 
cabbage.    My  bill  for  food  for  11  days  with  Mr.  Shiskin  was  about  1,300  rubles. 

10.  Order  in  Petrograd, — About  thiee  weeks  ago  there  were  several  strikes  in  fac- 
tories in  Petrograd  and  Lenin  came  to  talk  to  the  strikers.  Apparently  the  matter 
was  settled  satis^torily  and  the  workers  were  given  the  same  oread  rations  that  the 
soldiers  receive.  At  the  Putilov  works  some  400  men  struck  and  part  of  them  were 
dismissed.  Both  Shatov  and  the  director  of  factories  said  that  there  were  no  execu- 
tions, though  the  population  the  next  morning  reported  80  workers  shot  and  that  after- 
noon the  rumor  had  increased  the  number  to  400.  There  is  practically  no  robbery 
in  the  city.  Shatov  left  the  opera  the  other  night  early  because  he  told  me  the  previous 
night  a  man  had  lost  5,000  rubles  and  it  was  such  an  exceptional  thing  to  have  a 
robbery  that  he  was  going  out  personally  to  investigate  the  matter,  having  some  idea 
as  to  who  was  responsible. 

11.  Currencu  plans. — Zorin  tells  me  that  the  soviet  government  has  or  had  printed 
a  new  issue  of  currency  which  it  is  proposed  to  exchange  for  the  old  currency  within 
the  next  three  months.  The  details  of  tne  plan  have  not  been  completed  but  He  thinks 
that  an  exchange  of  ruble  for  ruble  will  be  made  up  to  3,000;  an  additional  2,000 
will  be  placed  on  deposit  in  the  government  bank.  That  beyond  5,000  only  a  small 
percentage  will  be  allowed  to  anyone,  and  that  a  limit  of  possibly  15,000  will  be  placed 
beyond  which  no  rubles  will  be  excnan^ed.  Then  the  plan  is,  after  a  certain  period 
to  declare  the  old  ruble  valueless.  Zonn  feels  that  as  a  result  of  this  plan  the  new 
ruble  will  have  some  value  and  that  the  present  situation  in  the  country  in  which 
the  farmer  has  so  much  paper  that  he  refuses  to  sell  any  longer  for  money,  will  be 
relieved.  This  exchange  would  be  followed  later  on  by  the  issue  of  still  other  currency 
the  entire  purpose  being  the  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth  and  the  gradual  approach 
to  elimination  of  currency. 

12.  Concessions. — It  is  asserted  that  the  northern  railway  concession  has  been  signed 
and  Amundsen  tells  me  that  all  negotiations  were  accomplished  without  the  payment 
of  a  single  cent  of  tea  money,  probably  the  first  instance  of  the  absence  of  graft  in  such 
negotiations  in  the  history  of  Russia.  He  says  that  Trepov,  through  his  agent  Borisov, 
at  Sfoscow,  was  the  greatest  opponent  of  the  Norwegian  interesta.  Trepov  was  formerly 
minister  of  ways  and  communications  arid  is  reported  to  have  been  refused  a  simila^ 
concession  under  the  Czar's  government.  Amundsen  claims  that  Trepov  has  made 
every  effort  to  secure  this  concession  from  the  Soviet  government.  1  am  attaching 
a  statement  regarding  a  concession  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  granted  to  the 
lumber  interests.    There  are  rumors  that  other  concessions  have  been  granted. 

13.  Y.  M.  C.  A. — Recently  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  arrived  in  Petrograd,  claim- 
ing to  have  come  without  authorization  from  his  superiors.  He  has  been  Eta\ang  at 
the  embaFsy  but  recently  went  to  Moscow  at  the  invitation  of  Tchitcherin.  Schovsky 
tells  me  that  the  American  has  plans  for  the  establishment  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  RuHoa. 
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which  he  wanted  to  put  before  the  Moscow  government.  Schovsky  doubted  that  it 
would  be  feasible  to  organize  in  Russia  at  present  a  branch  of  the  Internationa]  aeso- 
ciation  unless  some  rattier  fundamental  modifications  were  made  in  their  policy 

14.  TreadwelL — I  have  twice  asked  Schovsky  to  secure  information  regarding 
Treadwell,  and  he  assures  me  that  he  has  taken  the  matter  up  witii  Moscow,  but  that 
apparently  they  have  had  no  news  from  Tashkent  as  yet.  He  promised  to  let  me 
know  as  soon  as  anything  was  heard. 

15.  Attitude  touHird  United  States. — ^The  degree  of  confidence  which  the  Bussians 
and  the  soviet  officials  show  toward  our  Government  is  to  me  a  matter  of  surprise,  con- 
sidering our  activities  during  the  past  18  months.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  in 
the  minds  of  the  officials  in  Petrograd  whom  I  have  met  that  we  are  going  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  develop  a  more  stable  form  of  government,  and  they  apparently 
look  upon  President  Wilson  as  one  who  is  going  to  decide  the  question  on  its  merits 
without  being  influenced  by  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  Russian  immigre  and  the 
French  Government.  Doubtless  part  of  this  attitude  is  due  to  the  favoraole  impres- 
sion created  by  Mr.  Bullitt,  but  much  of  it  must  be  the  result  of  information  wnich 
they  have  secured  from  the  press.  At  the  present  moment  the  United  States  has  the 
opportunity  of  demonstrating^  the  Russian  people  its  friendship  and  cementing  the 
bonds  which  already  exist.  Russia  believes  in  us,  and  a  little  assistance  to  Russia  in 
its  present  crisis  will  result  in  nutting  the  United  States  in  a  position  in  Russia  which 
can  never  be  overthrown  by  Germany  or  any  other  power. 

16.  Social  work. — I  have  recently  sent  a  cable  from  Helsingfors  regarding  health 
and  sanitary  conditions  in  Petrograd,  a  copy  of  which  I  am  atteching.  I  have  spent 
the  past  two  weeks  visiting  schools  and  the  children's  homes  in  Petrograd.  There  are 
30>000  children  for  whom  homes  have  been  provided  in  the  past  nine  months,  and 
preparations  are  being  made  to  house  10,000  more.  Homes  of  immigres  are  oeing 
taken  over  and  groups  of  40  children  placed  in  them  under  the  care  of  able  instructors; 
where  the  children  are  old  enough  thev  go  to  school  during  the  davtime.  A  beautiful 
home  life  has  been  develoi)ed.  The  ctmdren  are  well  fed  and  well  clothed,  and  there 
is  a  minimum  of  sickness  among  them.  At  the  present  time,  when  so  much  disease 
exists  in  Petrograd,  and  when  there  is  so  much  starvation,  the  healthy  appearance  of 
these  thousands  of  children,  together  with  the  well-fed  condition  of  cnilaren  who  are 
not  in  institutions,  but  are  receiving  free  nfeals  in  schools,  is  a  demonstration  of  the 
social  spirit  behind  much  of  the  activities  of  the  present  government.  I  shall  send 
later  a  more  detailed  statement  of  some  of  the  interesting  things  I  have  learned  about 
this  phase  of  the  activities  of  the  new  regime. 

17.  C)nclu9ion. — In  this  rather  hastily  dictated  memorandum  which  Mr.  Francis 
is  going  to  take  to-night  to  Paris  I  have  tried  to  point  out  some  of  the  things  that  hjave 
interested  me  in  Pe&ograd.  Naturally  I  have  emphasized  the  brighter  side,  for*the 
vast  amount  of  absolutelv  false  news  manufactured  in  Helsingfors  and  Stockholm  and 
sent  out  through  the  world  seems  to  me  te  necessitate  the  emphasizing  of  some  of  the 
more  hopeful  features  of  the  present  government.  Naturallv  the  character  of  the 
Russian  people  has  not  changea  to  any  great  extent  in  18  months,  and  there  is  doubt- 
lees  corruption,  and  there  is  certainly  inefficiency  and  ignorance  and  a  hopeless  failure 
to  grasp  the  new  principles  motivating  the  government  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
people.  A  people  subjected  to  the  treatment  which  Russians  have  had  during  the 
last  200  years  can  not  in  one  generation  be  expected  to  change  very  greatly,  but  per- 
sonally I  feel  the  present  government  has  made  a  vast  improvement  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Czar  as  I  knew  it  in  1916-17.  Without  doubt  the  majoritv  of  the  people 
in  Petrograd  are  opposed  to  allied  intervention  or  revolution  and  wish  the  present  gov- 
ernment to  be  given  a  fair  chimce  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  Russia.  One  of  the 
most  hopeful  symptoms  of  the  present  government  is  its  willingness  to  acknowledge 
mistakes  when  they  are  demonstrated  and  to  adopt  new  ideas  which  are  worth  while. 
Personally  I  am  heart  and  soul  for  some  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment which  will  ^ow  our  sincere  intention  to  permit  the  Russian  people  to  solve 
their  own  problems  with  what  assistance  they  may  require  from  us. 

Stockholm,  April  4, 1919. 


SOCIAL  WORK  IN  PETROGRAD. 


The  wife  of  Zinoviev,  Madame  Lelina,  is  in  charge  of  the  social  institutions  in 
the  city  of  Petrograd.  This  does  not  include  the  public  schools,  which  are  under 
another  organization.  Madame  Lelina  is  a  short-haired  woman,  probably  Jewish, 
of  about  45.  She  has  an  enormous  amount  of  energy,  and  is  commonly  supposed  to 
be  doing  at  least  two  things  at  the  same  time.    The  morning  I  met  her  she  was  carry- 
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ing  on  two  interviews  and  trying  to  arrange  to  have  me  shown  some  of  the  social  work 
she  is  directing.  There  seemed  to  be  little  system  about  her  efforts.  Her  office 
was  rather  disorderly,  and  her  method  of  work  seemed  verv  wasteful  of  time  and 
effort,  and  very  much  like  the  usual  Russian  way  of  doing  tnings.  Bill  Shatov,  for 
merly  organizer  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  who  is  commissar  of  police  for  Petrograd  and  also 
commissar  for  one  of  the  northern  armies,  introduced  me  to  Madame  Lelina,  and 
accompanied  me  the  first  day  on  our  visits.  We  were  guided  by  a  jroung  woman 
by  the  name  of  Bachrath,  who  is  a  university  graduate  and  lawyer,  and  since  the  legal 
profession  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  has  turned  her  efforts  toward  social  work.        g 

Under  her  guidance  I  spent  three  days  visiting  institutions.  I  saw  a  boarding 
school  for  girls,  a  boarding  home  for  younger  children,  an  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded, three  of  the  new  homes  organized  by  the  soviet  government,  and  two  small 
hospitals  for  children. 

The  institutions  which  Madame  Lelina  is  directing  are  in  two  groups:  First,  those 
which  she  has  taken  over  from  the  old  Czar  regime,  and  second,  those  which  have 
been  founded  in  the  last  18  months.  The  new  government  has  been  so  handicapped 
by  the  difficulties  of  securing  food  and  other  supplies,  by  the  sabotage  of  many  of 
the  intelligent  classes^  and  by  the  necessity  of  directing  every  energy  toward  caimr- 
ing  on  hostilities  against  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  Allies,  that  there  has  been  little 
opportunity  to  remodel  the  institutions  inherited  from  the  previous  regime,  therefore 
neither  the  strength  nor  the  weakness  of  these  institutions  is  to  any  great  extent  due 
to  the  present  regime.  Two  of  the  institutions  I  visited  were  of  this  type^  one  hap- 
pened to  be  very  good  and  the  other  very  bad,  and  in  neither  case  dia  I  feel  that 
Lelina's  organization  was  responsible. 

An  aristocratic  organization  under  the  Czar  maintained  a  boarding  school  for  girls. 
This  has  been  taken  over  by  the  soviet  government  with  little  clumge,  and  the  140 
children  in  this  institution  are  enjoying  all  the  opportunities  which  a  directress 
trained  in  France  and  Germany,  with  an  exceptionally  skillful  corps  of  assistantB, 
can  give  them. 

I  inquired  regarding  the  changes  which  the  soviet  government  had  made  in  the 
organization  of  this  school.  Some  of  the  girls  who  were  there  have  been  kept,  but 
vacant  places  have  been  filled  by  Madame  Lelina's  committee,  and  the  institution 
has  been  required  to  take  boys  into  the  day  school,  a  plan  which  is  carried  out  in 
most  of  the  soviet  social  and  educational  work.  Much  more  freedom  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  management  of  the  institution,  and  the  girls  at  table  talk  and  walk 
about,  much  as  though  they  were  in  their  own  homes.  The  soviet  government  re- 
quires that  certain  girls  be  permitted  membership  in  the  teachers'  committee,  and 
me  two  communists  accompanying  me  pointed  to  this  as  a  }peat  accomplishment. 
Privately,  the  teachers  informed  me  they  r^^arded  it  as  of  little  significance,  and 
apparently  they  were  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  innovations  that  the  new 
government  has  made.  Now  all  the  girls  are  required  to  work  in  the  kitehen,  dining 
room,  or  in  cleaning  their  own  dormitories,  and  certain  girls  are  assigned  to  the  kitchen 
to  oversee  the  use  of  supplies  by  the  cooks.  However,  the  whole  institution,  from 
the  uniforms  of  the  girls  to  the  required  form  in  which  even  hand  towels  have  to  be 
hung,  indicates  the  iron  will  of  the  directness.  In  one  class  we  visited  the  girls  sat 
at  desks  and  listened  to  a  traditional  pedagogue  pour  out  quantities  ofinformaticmon 
Puchldn's  Boris  Gudonov.  Occasionally  the  girls  were  called  upon  to  react,  which  th^ 
did  wi^  sentences  apparently  only  partially  memorized.  The  spirit  of  the  insti- 
tution is  behind  that  of  our  better  institutions  in  America,  and  the  spirit  of  the  class- 
room is  quite  mediaeval. 

The  greatest  objection  which  the  teachers  seem  to  have  to  soviet  activities  k  the 
question  of  sacred  pictures  and  religious  observances.  The  chapel  of  the  school  hae 
been  closed,  but  in  each  room  from  tne  comer  still  hangs  the  Ikon  and  at  the  heads  of 
many  of  the  girls*  beds  there  are  still  small  pictures  of  Uie  Virgin,  much  to  the  dicKUSt 
of  the  representatives  of  the  soviet  government,  who  in  many  cases  are  Jewiah,  and  in 
practicaUy  all  cases  have  renounced  any  religious  connection.  Recently  the  Soviet 
Party  has  announced  the  ^t  that  they  as  a  party  are  not  hostile  to  any  religion,  but 
intend  to  remain  neutral  on  the  subject.  The  attitude  of  the  commissars  apparently 
is  that  required  religious  observances  should  not  be  permitted  in  public  institutions, 
and  doubtless  some  of  the  inspectors  have  gone  further  than  was  necessary  in  pro- 
hibiting any  symbol  of  the  religion  which  probably  most  of  the  duldren  soil  nond- 
nallv  adhere  to. 

Tne  second  institution  I  visited,  which  had  been  taken  over  from  the  old  govern- 
ment, was  an  orphan  asylum  with  some  600  children  mostly  under  10.  It  was  fr^fat- 
fully  crowded,  in  many  places  rather  dirty,  with  freouently  bad  odors  from  uncfean 
toilets.  In  one  little  room  some  2^  small  boys  were  sleeping  and  eating,  and  I  found 
one  child  of  2  who  was  not  able  to  walk  and  was  eating  in  the  bed  in  which  he  slept. 
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Ventilation  was  bad,  linen  not  very  clean,  a  general  feeling  of  repression  present, 
slovenly  employees^  and,  in  general,  an  atmosphere  of  inefficiency  and  failure  to 
develop  a  home  spirit  which  one  still  finds  in  some  of  the  worst  institutions  in  America. 
The  instructor  wno  showed  me  this  home  realized  its  horrors,  and  said  that  the  Gov- 
ernment intended  to  move  the  children  into  more  adequate  quarters  as  soon  as  con- 
ditions permitted.  In  summer  the  children  are  all  taken  to  the  country.  In  this 
institution  all  the  older  children  go  out  to  public  schools  and  there  have  been  no  cases 
of  smillpox  or  typhus  in  spite  of  the  epidemics  the  city  has  had  this  winter.  Forty 
children  were  in  the  hospital  with  minor  complaints.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren are  usually  ill. 

The  school  for  feeble-minded  occupies  a  large  apartment  house  and  the  children 
are  di\'ided  into  groups  of  10  under  the  direction  of  two  teachers,  each  group  developing 
home  life  in  one  of  the  large  apartments.  There  is  emphasis  on  handworK.  Printing 
presses,  a  bookbinding  establishment,  and  woodworking  tools  are  provided.  Music 
and  art  appreciation  are  given  much  time,  and  some  of  the  work  done  is  very  beautiful. 
This  school  is  largely  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  soviet  government.  Careful 
records  are  kept  of  the  children  and  simple  test  material  has  been  devised  to  develop 
in  the  more  backward  children  elementary  reactions  regarding  size,  shape,  form,  and 
color.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  the  impossibilitv  of  securing  trained  workers  either 
for  the  shops  or  for  the  special  pedagogical  problems  of  the  school.  However,  an 
energetic  corps  of  young  men  and  young  women  are  employed,  and  they  are  conscious 
of  the  size  of  their  problem  and  are  already  thinking  of  the  difficulties  of  sending  their 
students  back  into  industrial  life. 

In  many  of  the  acti\dties  of  the  BO\det  government,  as  well  as  in  these  institutions 
taken  over  from  the  old  regime,  I  was  dismayed  at  the  inefficiency  and  ignorance  of 
inany  of  the  subordinates.  After  talking  to  the  leaders  and  gettinj:  some  understand- 
ing of  their  ideals,  an  American  expects  to  see  these  carried  over  into  practice.  One 
is  liable  to  forget  that  the  Russian  people  have  not  greatly  changed,  and  that  the  same 
easy-goin^,  inefficient  attitude  of  aecades  of  the  previous  r^me  still  exists.  No  one 
knows  this  obstacle  better  than  the  members  of  the  present  regime.  They  realize 
that  the  character  of  the  Russian  people  is  their  greatest  obstacle,  and  change  in  the 
Russian  conception  of  Government  service  is  a  slow  process.  Far  from  being  dis-' 
couragjed,  they  point  to  their  accomplishments  with  pride. 

During  the  last  nine  months  Madame  I^lina  has  talcen  30,000  children  into  Govern- 
ment homes  and  preparations  are  made  to  take  10,000  more  during  the  next  three 
months.  The  three  new  institutions  which  I  visited  are  attractive  suburban  homes 
of  wealthy  emigrees.  The  Government  has  taken  these  over  and  is  putting  groups  of 
40  children  in  charge  of  specially  selected  and  trained  men  and  women.  The  older 
children  go  out  to  school.  For  the  younger  children  kindergarten  activities  are 
provided  and  much  time  is  spent  out  of  doors.  An  atmosphere  of  home  life  has  been 
developed  which  is  surprising  considering  the  short  time  the  institutions  have  been 
organized  and  the  difficulties  they  have  had  to  contend  with.  This  plan,  which  I 
am  told  is  permanent,  is  a  most  encouraging  feature  of  Madame  I^elina's  work. 

Requests  to  have  children  placed  in  the  Government  institutions  are  turned  over 
•to  a  special  corps  of  investigators.  In  each  house  there  is  what  is  known  as  a  poor 
committee  which  must  also  approve  the  requests  and  the  local  soviet  is  required  to 
pass  upon  the  commitment  of  the  child  to  an  institution.  The  large  number  of  chil- 
dren taken  over  by  the  city  is  due  to  the  number  of  orphans  and  half  orphans  caused 
by  the  war  and  to  the  impossibility  of  many  poor  families  providing  their  children 
with  food  during  the  recent  famine.  In  cases  where  several  children  of  a  family  are 
taken  they  are  placed  in  the  same  home.  Frequent  opportunities  for  relatives  to 
visit  the  homes  are  provided.  The  amount  of  sickness  nas  been  surprisingly  low 
considering  the  great  amount  of  disease  in  Petrograd  during  the  last  few  months.  In 
one  group  of  300  children  there  have  been  no  deaths  within  the  past  nine  months, 
and  among  all  the  children  there  have  been  very  few  cases  of  contagious  diseases. 

The  difficulties  which  Madame  Lelina  faces  are  numerous.  First,  Ruspia  lias  never 
had  an  adequate  number  of  trained  workers  and  many  of  those  who  were  trained 
have  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  present  regime,  and,  secondly,  though  the  soviet 
government  has  adopted  the  policy  of  turning  over  to  the  children's  homes  and  the 
schools  an  adequate  supplv  of  food,  ren:ardle=?8  of  the  suffering  of  the  adult  population, 
still  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  certain  items  of  diet,  as,  for  instance,  milk.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  among  these  cliildren  one  sees  few  signs  of  undernourishment  or 
famine,  and  in  general  throughout  the  city  the  children  seem  much  better  nourished 
than  the  adult  population. 

I  had  planned  to  visit  other  institutions  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  I  was  told  of  a 
large  palace  which  has  been  taken  over  as  a  home  for  mothers.  Here  all  women  who 
so  denre  are  sent  after  childbirth  with  their  children  for  a  period  of  two  months. 
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The  health  department,  which  asserts  that  there  are  in  addition  to  the  100,000 
bedridden  people  in  the  city,  another  100,000  who  are  ill  because  of  undemouriah- 
ment  though  able  to  go  to  the  food  kitchens,  has  been  verv  successful  in  securing  from 
the  local  Soviets  special  food  supplies  to  be  pro\ided  sicfc  persons  on  doctors'  orders. 
At  each  food  Jkitcnen  the  board  of  health  has  a  representative  whoee  businces  it  is  to 
give  such  special  diet  as  may  be  possible  to  undernourished  individuals. 

(The  following  communication  from  Mr.  George  Gordon  Battle. 
on  behalf  of  the  League  of  Esthonians,  Letts,  Lithuanians,  ana 
Ukrainians  and  the  Mid-European  Association,  was  ordered  printed 
in  the  record:) 

Brief  on  Behalp  of  the   Esthonians,  Letts,  Lithuanians,  and  Ukranians. 

Law  Offices  op  O'Gorman,  Battle  &  Vandiver, 

37  Wall  Street, 
Neiv  York  Cilif,  September?,  1919. 
Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 

Chairman  United  Stat^^  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations^ 

The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Lodge:  On  behalf  of  the  League  of  Esthonians,  Letts,  Lithua- 
nians, and  Ukrainians  of  America,  a  union  for  mutiial  cooperation, having  its  office  at 
70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Citv,  and  also  in  behalf  of  the  Mid-European  Association, 
which  is  interested  in  promoting  friendlv  relations  between  this  country  and  the 
nations  of  Mid-Europe,  1  am  writing  you  this  letter  to  serve  as  a  memorandiim  supple- 
mentary to  the  oral  presentation  to  your  honorable  committee  of  the  claims  of  theoe 
four  nations. 

These  claims  are  absolutely  vital  to  these  four  nations.  They  are  fighting  for  their 
verv  national  life.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  seriousness  and  the  importance 
of  their  appeal.  Therefore  they  most  earnestly  prav  that  you  will  give  (as  they  are 
confident  that  you  will  give)  your  serious  and  carefii^  consideration  to  their  plea. 

These  four  nations,  the  Esthonians,  the  I^tts,  the  I Athuanians,  and  the  L  Im&inians, 
have  each  of  them  well  organized  and  substantial  governments.  They  liave  each  of 
them  a  strong  civil  government.  They  have  each  of  them  armies  in  the  field  fightiiig 
against  the  Germans  or  the  Bolsheviki  of  Russia.  During  the  Great  War  their  enemies 
were  our  enemies.  They  suffered  as  we  aud  our  allies  suffered.  They  are  now 
seeking  to  reap  the  just  fruits  of  their  sacrifices  and  to  set  up  a  free  and  independent 
State  for  each  nation. 

They  and  each  of  them  respectively  apply  to  your  honorable  committee  that  vou 
give  to  them  such  aid  and  comfort  as  may  be  in  your  power  to  assist  them  in  their 
struggle  for  national  independence.  They  are,  of  course,  aware  that  it  is  onlv  within 
the  power  of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Government  to  give  official  recognition  to  a 
national  government,  but  the  legislative  branch,  and  particularly  the  Senate  (which 
is  peculiarly  endowed  with  the  power  and  charged  with  responsibility  in  re^rd  to 
treaties  and  other  relations  with  foreign  nations^  nas  clearly  tne  power  and  it  is  with 
equal  certainty  its  duty  to  make  appropriate  representations  to  the  executive  branch 
in  regard  to  such  recognition,  and  especially  at  this  great  juncture  of  our  affairs. 

WTien  your  committee  is  investi^tmg  tlie  treaty  of  Paris,  which  affects  our  relations 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  you  should  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  and  that  the  Senate  should  recommend  to  the  executive  branch 
whether  or  not  recognition  should  be  given  to  anv  nations  who  have  had  their  birtli 
in  the  great  World  War  which  the  treaty  of  Paris  \b  intended  to  end. 

And  the  subject  comes  directly  within  the  very  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
you  are  considering.    By  article  116  and  article  117  it  is  pro\-ided  as  follows: 

article  116. 

''Germany  acknowledges  and  agrees  to  respect  as  permanent  and  inalienable  the 
independence  of  all  the  territories  which  were  part  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  on 
August  1 ,  1914. 

"In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  259  of  part  10  (financial  clauses)  aiKl 
article  202  of  part  10  (economic  clauses)  Germany  accepts  dennitely  the  abrogation 
of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaties  and  of  a'l  other  treati?s,  conventions,  and  agreements 
entered  into  by  her  with  the  Maxima  ist  government  in  Russia. 

*  *  The  allied  and  associated  powers  f  onr  ally  reserve  the  rights  of  Russia  to  obtain  from 
Germany  restitution  and  reparation  based  on  the  principles  of  the  present  treaty." 
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ASnCLE  117. 

"  Gennany  undertakes  to  recopiize  the  full  force  of  all  treaties  or  agreements  which 
may  be  entered  into  by  the  allied  and  associated  powers  with  States  now  existing  or 
coming  into  existence  in  future  in  the  whole  or  part  of  the  former  Empire  of  Russia  as 
it  existed  on  August  1,  1914,  and  to  recognize  the  frontiers  of  any  such  States  as  deter- 
mined therein." 

All  four  of  these  States  now  exist  and  are  coming  into  existence  in  a  part  of  the 
former  Empire  of  Russia  as  it  existed  on  August  1,  1914.  It  will  therefore  be  entirely 
proper  and  within  the  clear  power  and  duty  of  your  committee  in  dealing  with  these 
two  sections  of  the  treaty  to  mention  the  fact  that  these  four  States  have  come  into 
existence  out  of  Russian  territory  and  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  the  Senate 
recommend  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  that  official  recognition  be 
given  to  these  four  new  Republics. 

And,  further,  the  treaty  itself  in  article  433  expressly  mentions  "the  provisional 
governments  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania."    That  article  reads  as  follows: 

EA8TEBN   EUROPE. 

*' As  a  guaranty  for  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  treaty,  by  which 
Germany  accepts  de6nitely  the  abrogation  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty,  and  of  all 
treaties,  conventions,  and  agreements  entered  into  by  her  with  the  Maximalist  gov- 
ernment in  Russia,  and  in  order  to  insure  the  restoration  of  peace  and  good  government 
in  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  Lithuania,  all  German  troops  at  present  in  the  said 
territories  shall  return  to  within  the  frontiers  of  Germany  as  soon  as  the  Governments 
of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  shall  think  the  moment  suitable,  having 
regard  to  the  internal  situation  of  these  territories.  These  troops  shall  abstain  from 
all  requisitions  and  seizures  and  from  any  other  coercive  measures,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  supplies  intended  for  Germany,  and  shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  such 
measures  for  national  defense  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  provisional  governments  of 
Esthonia.  Letvia,  and  Lithuania. 

"No  other  G'^rman  troops  shall,  pending  the  evacuation  or  after  the  evacuation  is 
complete,  be  admitted  to  the  said  territories." 

And  indeed  all  through  the  treaty  the  provision  as  to  the  delimiting  of  boundaries 
and  the  internationalization  or  other  control  of  rivers  vitally  touch  the  welfare  of  these 
four  States,  and  in  passing  on  such  provisions  it  is  eminently  fit,  proper,  and  just  that 
your  committee  should  recommend  the  recognition  of  those  nations. 

Finally,  it  is  obvious  that  (even  without  regard  to  the  express  provisions  of  the 
treaty  which  have  been  mentioned)  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  these  four 
republics  comes  directly  and  necessarily  within  the  range  of  the  investigation  and 
deliberation  of  your  committee.  These  republics  are  part  of  the  ancient  Empire  of 
Russia,  which  was  a  congeries  of  heterogeneous  nations  and  races.  One  of  the  prime 
objects  of  this  treaty  is  to  set  up  on  the  ruins  of  these  dead  autocracies  new  republics 
created  and  established  according  to  the  principles  of  self-determination.  Here  are 
four  such  republics  knocking  at  the  door  of  our  great  western  democracy  for  recogni- 
tion. This  IS  no  mere  techmcal  appeal  to  the  Department  of  State  for  official  recog- 
nition. It  is  an  appeal  to  the  whole  people  and  to  the  whole  Government  of  our 
country.  It  is  true  that  the  technical  action  of  recognition  must  be  by  the  executive 
branch,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  l^islatave  branch  which  is  investigating  this 
great  treaty  necessarily  including  the  subject  of  the  recognition  of  these  tour  young 
Governments,  has  the  power  and  is  chaijged  with  the  sacred  duty  of  aiding  them  to 
secure  their  independence.  These  nations  therefore  with  full  confidence  in  the 
sympathy. of  your  committee  with  their  national  aspirations  respectfully  ask  that 
you  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  recommend  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  each  of  these  f lur  States. 

The  treaty  itself  already  recognizes  several  of  these  new  democratic  States.  It 
recognizes  Poland,  it  recognizes  Czechoslovakia.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
Austrian  treaty  will  recognize  the  new  State  of  the  Serb?,  the  Croats,  and  the  Slovenes, 
as  well  as  other  new  countries.  The  question  will  natuitdly  be  asked,  just  as  it  was 
asked  at  the  hearing  before  your  committee:  Why  was  not  recognition  given  by  the 
treaty  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Ukrainia?  The  answer  to  the  question  is 
that  which  was  given  at  the  hearing.  The  claims  of  these  four  countries  were  not 
presented  to  the  peace  conference  at  Paris  until  within  a  very  short  time  before  its 
conclusion.  That  conference  was,  therefore,  imable  to  give  mil  and  adequate  con- 
sideration to  these  claims.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  claims  should  be  granted 
or  recognized  in  the  treaty  itself.  Indeed,  the  treaty  expressly  recognized  in  articles 
116  and  117  that  States  now  exist  and  are  coming  into  existence  in  the  future  in  the 
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former  Empire  of  Russia  as  it  existed  on  August  1,  1914,  and  by  the  treatv  G^manj 
undertakes  to  recognize  the  full  force  of  all  treaties  or  a;?reements  which  may  be 
entered  into  by  the  allied  and  associated  p'^wers  with  such  States  now  existing,  or 
which  may  come  into  existence.  And,  furthermore,  as  we  have  seen,  the  treaty 
expressly  mentions  in  section  433  the  Provisional  Governments  of  Esthonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania. 

Furthermore,  provisions  are  made  for  the  entrance  of  new  nations  into  the  proposed 
league  of  nations,  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  peace  conference  to  expready 
recognize  these  four  States.  It  made  provision  for  their  recognition  in  tiie  near  niture. 
It  provided  the  machinery  for  such  recognition  and  for  the  welcome  of  these  four 
Republics  into  the  league  of  nations.  Consequently  the  fact  that  the  i>eace  confer- 
ence did  not  expressly  recognize  these  countries  is  not  to  be  r^arded  in  any  sense 
whatever  as  a  decision  unfavorable  to  their  claims. 

Your  committee  will  recall  that  at  the  hearing  on  August  29  the  claims  of  the 
Esthonians  were  presented  by  Lieut.  Commander  Grafton  Beale,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  who  durinp  his  sojoium  at  Paris  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  peace  con- 
ference ^ecame  intimately  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  profoundly  sympathetic 
with  the  cause  of  the  Esthonians.  There  were  present  other  witnesses,  native  Es- 
thonians, as  well  as  Americans,  who  were  prepared  to  supplement  the  appeal  of 
Lieut.  Commander  Beale  with  specific  and  detailed  information. 

The  claims  of  Latvia  were  presented  by  the  Rev.  Carl  Podin,  a  minister  in  the 
Great  Seaman*s  Church  Institute  of  New  York,  a  native  of  Latvia,  and  a  gentleman 
of  the  highest  character  and  ability,  and  fully  informed  on  the  subject.  As  in  the 
case  of  Esthonia  other  witnesses  were  present  to  give  additional  details  as  desired. 

The  cause  of  Ukraine  was  advocated  by  Mr.  E.  Revyuk,  a  native  of  Ukraine,  a 
journalist  and  publicist,  who  was  very  accurately  informed  in  regard  to  the  history, 
past  and  present,  and  the  conditions  of  his  country.  Other  witnesses,  both  natives 
of  Ukraine,  as  well  as  Americans,  were  present  to  substantiate  his  statements  and  to 
give  fiuther  information. 

The  claims  of  Lithuania  were  presented  by  Mr.  John  S.  Lopatto,  a  native  of  Lithua- 
nia, an  attorney  of  distinction,  and  an  assistant  district  attorney  for  the  county  of 
Luzerne,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre  is  located.  Many  oUier 
gentlemen,  both  of  Lithuanian  birth,  as  well  as  Americans,  were  present  to  give 
testimony  on  behalf  of  Lithuania  had  the  time  allotted  been  sufficient. 

As  counsel  for  the  League  of  Four  Nations  and  for  the  Mid-European  AasociatioD, 
I  made  a  brief  introductory  statement  and  then  presented  Mr.  R.  J.  Caldwell,  a  well- 
known  manufacturer  and  public  spirited  citizen  of  New  York,  President  of  the  Mid- 
European  Association,  who  had  been  abroad  and  spent  many  da3rs  in  Europe,  and 
especially  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  conference  under  the  auspices  of  the  Depardnent 
of  Labor,  to  promote  economic  and  friendly  relations  between  this  coimtiy  and  the 
Mid-European  nations,  old  and  new.  Mr.  Caldwell  has  carefully  studied  the  subject 
and  made  a  most  v^orous  and  persuasive  address. 

After  him  followed  the  representatives  of  the  four  nations  in  the  order  which  I 
have  mentioned.  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  these  proceedings  taken 
down  by  your  stenographer,  and  to  the  very  convincing  aiguments  advancea  by  the 
speakers.  I  shall  not,  of  course,  attempt  to  repeat  those  aiguments  within  the  limits 
of  this  letter.  I  shall  only  very  briefly  recapitulate  the  chief  grounds  upon  which 
these  four  new  Republics  ask  the  aid  of  your  committee.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
let  me  very  earnestly  express  the  sincere  and  deep  gratitude  of  the  organizations  and 
individuals  whom  I  represent  in  this  matter  that  your  committee  mis  accorded  to 
them  a  hearing.  It  is  a  source  of  pride  as  well  as  gratitude  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  acting  through  its  nonorable  and  responsible  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  has  given  to  these  new  and  stru^ling  democracies  a  day  in  court — an 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  They  look  to  you  with  confidence  for  the  aid  and  assistance 
wmch  our  coimtry  has  never  fsoled  to  give  to  oppressed  nations  struggling  for  freedom 
and  for  a  democratic  form  of  government.  Tne  Monroe  doctrine  was  established 
primarily  to  protect  the  new  Republics  of  South  America  a^nst  the  encroachments  of 
Spain  and  the  other  autocratic  governments  of  Europe.  We  welcomed  with  joy  the 
french  Republic,  which  came  into  existence  so  soon  after  our  own.  We  sympathized 
very  materially  with  Poland  in  its  stn^le  for  independence.  Throughout  our 
national  existence  we  have  offered  an  asylum  to  the  heroic  men  and  women  who  have 
struggled  for  democracy  against  tyranny  in  Russia,  in  Austria,  in  Germany,  and 
elsewhere.  At  this  very  moment  we  have  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  by  the  universal 
consent  of  our  allies,  welcomed  into  the  family  of  nations  the  new  Republics  of  Poland 
and  of  Czecho-Slovak.  We  have  recognized  me  new  State  of  Jugo-Slavia.  Assuredly 
we  shall  not  turn  the  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal  of  these  four  nations  along  the  Baltic  Scot 
stretching  down  into  southern  Russia,  who  have  so  long  contended  af^unst  the  aggres- 
sions and  the  tyranny  of  the  Russian  and  German  Empires. 
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These  four  nations  make  this  application  on  the  grounds  both  of  justice  and  of 
expediency.    Their  claims  are  just  and  exjnsdient,  because: 

i.  Each  of  these  four  nations,  the  Esthonians,  the  Letts,  the  Lithuanians,  and  the 
ITkrainians,  constitute  a  separate  and  distinct  racial  stock,  with  traditions  deeply 
rooted  in  the  past,  with  powerful  racial  sympathies  drawing  the  people  of  these  nations 
closely  together,  and  with  bonds  of  tradition  and  interest  which  make  out  of  each 
people  a  true  nation,  a  real  State.  Each  of  them  present  that  curious  complex  of 
inherited  tradition  of  racial  sympathy,  of  kinship  in  blood  and  toi^e,  of  mutual 
interests  which  goes  to  make  up  a  nation  and  which  arouses  in  the  breasts  of  their 
citizens  that  deepest  and  noblest  of  all  human  emotions,  true,  sincere  and  disinter- 
ested patriotism. 

2.  Each  people  thus  constituting  a  nation  is  entitled  under  the  sacred  principle  of 
self-determination  to  be  recognized  as  a  complete  and  independent  nation. 

3.  Each  nation  has  already  a  substantial  well-organized  and  permanent  government. 
It  has  a  civil  government  and  it  supports  a  disciplined  army  and  navy.  While  the 
government  may  be  called  provisional  because  it  is  new,  it  is  in  no  sense  an  experimental 
government.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  natural  government  of  the  nation,  and  it  is 
absolutely  secure  and  safe  a^inst  everything  except  external  aggression  and  attack. 
The  government  of  each  nation  fully  answers  the  requirement  that  the  government 
must  be  on  a  solid  and  substantial  footing  before  it  can  be  recognized  by  other  nations. 

4.  These  nations  deserve  recognition  because  of  their  services  in  the  great  war. 
While  Russia  was  one  of  our  Allies,  the  armies  of  the  Esthonians,  the  Letts,  the  Lithu- 
anians, and  Ukrainians  fought  with  devoted  bravery  against  the  central  powers.  They, 
in  common  with  the  other  soldiers  in  the  Russian  armies  at  that  time,  were  sold  out 
and  betrayed  by  their  own  Government  and  their  own  officials.  Nevertheless,  they 
fought  with  splendid  bravery  and  died  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  for  the  same 
cause  of  freedom  for  which  we  were  fighting.  After  the  collape  of  the  Russian 
Empire  these  nations  set  up  their  own  governments,  and  have  since  fought  and  are 
now  fighting  with  the  same  bravery  against  the  onslaught  of  the  Bolsheviki  govern- 
ment of  Moscow.  Surely  we  must  be  grateful  for  the  services  which  they  have  ren- 
dered and  are  rendering  to  us  and  to  our  allies.  Surely  we  should  give  them  such  aid 
as  is  within  our  power. 

5.  Many  of  the  great  powers  have  already  recognized  one  or  the  other  of  these  four 
nations.  You  will  recall  that  testimony  was  pven  on  this  point  at  the  hearings,  and 
your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  minutes  of  the  hearings  on  this  point. 

6.  These  four  governments  are  all  republican  in  their  character;  they  are  modeled 
after  the  French  Republic,  with  a  president  and  a  premier.  It  is  the  original  and 
traditional  policy  of  our  Government  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  new  democracies. 
On  this  principle  we  should  aid  these  four  new  republican  governments. 

7.  The  recognition  of  these  four  nations  is  necessary  in  order  to  complete  the  chain 
of  buffer  States  between  Germany  and  Russia.  You  will  see  from  a  glance  at  the  map 
that  unless  these  four  nations  are  established  and  maintained  Germany  will  be  able 
to  penetrate  into  Russia  to  the  north  through  Lithuania,  and  by  way  of  the  Baltic  Sea 
through  Esthonia  and  Latvia,  and  in  the  south  through  Ukraine.  As  has  been  well 
stated,  Esthonia  is  the  very  gateway  to  Russia.  The  same  thin^  is  true  of  Latvia,  of 
Lithuania,  and  of  the  Ukraine.  It  has  been  our  established  policy  and  the  policy  of 
our  allies  to  set  up  a  chain  of  buffer  States  to  keep  apart  the  sinister  influence  of  Ger- 
many on  the  one  nand  and  Bolshevism  on  the  other.  The  object  of  this  buffer  has 
been  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  essential  to  prevent  the  penetration,  economic 
and  political,  of  Russia  by  Germany.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  essential  to  prevent 
extension  to  the  west  of  the  insidious  doctrines  of  bolshevism.  The  erection  and 
maintenance  of  these  four  new  nations  will  complete  this  chain  of  buffer  States .  Other- 
wise the  chain  will  be  incomplete,  and  as  it  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link  it  will 
fail  to  give  the  necessary  protection  and  to  achieve  the  objects  for  which  such  a  buffer 
is  desired. 

8.  The  maintenance  and  establishment  of  these  four  new  nations  is  essential  to  the 
peace  of  the  world,  because  if  their  national  aspirations  are  not  satisfied  they  will  each 
constitute  a  center  of  festering  discontent  and  unrest,  which  will  be  a  constant  danger 
to  peace.  We  have  seen  how  the  open  sore  of  Alsace-Lorraine  has  kept  alive  the 
hatred  between  France  and  Germany.  We  have  seen  how  the  suppression  of  the 
national  aspirations  of  Poland  has  made  that  unfortunate  country  a  constant  storm 
center.  ITie  same  thing  is  true  of  Jugo-Slavia  and  of  all  the  oppressed  nations.  The 
Esthonians,  the  Letto^  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  Ukranians  have  always  aspired  for 
national  freedom  and  independence.  Of  recent  years  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Russian 
Czar  has  kept  them  in  subjection.  Wil^  them  as  with  Finland  there  has  always  been 
discontent  and  unhappiness.  It  is  only  by  applying  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion and  by  giving  to  these  four  nations  the  freedom  ana  independent  government 
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to  which  they  are  entitled  that  the  questions  involved  can  be  justlj,  finallv,  and 
peacefully  settled.  Otherwise,  they  will  be  discontented,  the  injustice  which  they 
have  suffered  will  rankle,  and  each  nation  will  constantly  menace  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

9.  Each  of  these  nations  ha?  great  national  resources.  They  are  willing  and  eager 
to  begin  trade  and  conunerce  with  us.  Their  people  are  proverbially  hardy,  indufltrioos, 
and  frugal.  They  can  not  begin  trade  with  us  with  any  advantage  until  we  can 
astablish  diplomatic  representatives  within  their  boundaries  and  they  can  likewise 
set  up  their  consulates  and  ministers  in  our  country.  It  is  universally  conceded  that 
the  best  cure  for  the  economic  collapse  in  Europe  is  that  industay  and  commerce  shall 
revive  as  soon  as  possible.  For  this  reason,  tnerefore,  it  is  most  desirable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  tniff  country,  of  Europe,  and  the  four  nations  themselves,  that  their 
independence  should  be  recognized. 

10.  Suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  Kolchak  Government  might  object  to  the 
recognition  of  these  countries.  No  such  suggestion  was  made  at  the  hearing,  and  we 
do  not  know  that  the  committee  will  entertain  it.  But  the  answer  is  obvioua — the 
Kolchak  Government  has  not  been  recognized .  It  is  established  in  far  distant  Siberia. 
These  four  nations  are,  like  the  Kolchak  Government,  fighting  the  Bolsheviki.  The 
Kolchak  Government  has  no  shadow  of  power  in  these  four  nations.  There  is  no 
Kolchak  Government  and  no  pretense  of  one  anvwhere  in  or  about  Esthonia^  Latvia, 
Lithuania  or  Ukraine.  It  is  clear  that  the  Kolchak  Government  has  a  sufficient  task 
in  maintaining  itself  in  Siberia  and  in  central  and  eastern  Russia,  without  attempting 
to  prevent  the  independence  of  these  nations  which  skirt  the  western  boundaries  ol 
the  old  Russian  Empire,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  help  the  Kolchak  Government,  we  can 
conceive  of  no  better  means  than  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  these  four  new  nations  who 
are  so  \'igorously  fighting  the  Bolsheviki  who  are  engaged  in  a  death  struggle  with  the 
Kolchak  power.  So  that  we  do  not  see  how  the  Kolchak  Government  has  any  standing 
to  object  to  the  recognition  of  these  four  nations,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  it  is 
clearly  to  the  interest  of  that  government  that  recognition  should  be  g^ven  to  them. 

11.  These  nations  are  now  suffering  from  the  occupation  in  some  instances  of  the 
German  armie6  and,  in  the  case  of  Lithuania,  from  the  aggressions  of  the  Poles.  It  ia 
only  just  and  fair  that  our  Government  should  do  all  in  its  power  to  strengthen  these 
new  republics  against  this  foreign  aggression  by  giving  them  such  recognition,  and  by 
taking  such  other  steps  as  may  be  appropriate  to  secure  the  expulsion  of  the  German 
armies  and  in  the  case  of  Lithuania  of  the  Polish  armies  as  well,  and  the  return  of  each 
to  their  respective  countries. 

12.  Many  of  our  citizens  derive  their  orisfin  from  these  four  nations.  There  ai© 
many  Esthonians,  Letts,  Lithuanians,  and  Ukrainians  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  perhaps  3,000,000  people  in  this  countrv  who  are  by  birth  and  ancestrv  sprung 
from  these  four  nations.  There  are  more  than  a  million  Ukrainians,  and  there  are 
about  1,000,000  Lithuanians,  and  there  are  many  thousands  of  Letts  and  of  Esthonians. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  were  about  75,000  of  the  American  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
the  Great  War  who  sprang  from  these  four  nations.  These  people  bought  more  than 
$50,000,000  of  Libertv  and  Victory  bonds;  they  contributed  to  the  Red  Cross  and  to 
all  our  war  works.  They  have  done  very  much  to  develop  our  industries  and  have 
been  hard-working  and  industrious  citizens.  They  deserve  well  of  our  Republic. 
They  are  practically  unanimous  in  their  eager  and  burning  desire  that  this  country 
aid  the  four  nations  from  which  they  derive  their  origin  m  their  efforts  to  obtain 
freedom.  We  submit  that  this  is  a  very  strong  argument  and  consideration  in  favor 
of  their  application. 

And  now.  Senator,  these  nations  submit  their  case  into  your  hands  and  into  the 
hands  of  your  committee.  They  know  that  your  recognition  will  be  a  most  powerful 
aid  in  their  cause.  They  know  that  you  are  overwhelmed  with  many  duties.  But 
you  have  no  duty  more  sacred  than  this,  because  upon  your  decision  hangs  very 
lan^ely  the  fate  of  these  four  nations.  1 1  is  a  matter  vital  to'  them,  to  their  inhskbitants 
which  stretch  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea;  it  is  vital  to  their  pcNople  who  have 
become  dwellers  in  our  own  free  country,  and  to  their  children.  It  is  indeed  vital 
to  all  those  who  desire  to  see  freedom  triumph  over  oppression.  They  most  respect- 
fully and  earnestly  beg  that  you  will  hearken  to  their  prayer,  which  is  uttered  in  the 
voice  of  eternal  justice  and  nght,  and  that  you  will  grant  their  just  request. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  Gordon  Battle. 

P.  S. — I  am  sending  to  you,  special  delivery,  parcel  post,  the  following  document! 
and  literature,  which  contain  full  particulars  in  regard  to  ^ese  four  nations,  their 
present  condition,  and  the  reasons  why  they  are  entitled  to  recognition: 

1.  A  document  entitled  ''Memorandum — ^The  Case  of  Esthonia,  Latvie,  Lithuania, 
and  Ukraine,"  presented  by  T\\e  League  of  Esthonians,  Letts,  Lithuanians,  and 
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UkranianB  of  America;  and  accompanied  by  a  formal  letter  dated  Au^'ust  29, 1919,  and 
signed  by  representatives  of  each  nation  of  the  league. 

This  memorandum  states  the  case  in  detail  and  also  states  the  grievances  which 
they  fell  and  the  protests  which  they  djBsire  to  make,  in  addition  to  their  prayer  for 
recognition. 

2.  '*  Memorandum  of  program  to  be  followed  at  the  hearing  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  upon  the  presentation  of  the  petition  of  the  Provisional 
Republican  Covemments  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia,  and  Ukraine." 

3.  As  to  Esthonia:  A  document  entitled  *'Memoire  sur  L'Independance  de  L'Es- 
thonie"  presente  a  La  Conference  de  La  Paix  par  La  Delegation  Esthonienne;  with 
another  document  entitled  *' Addendum  au  Memoire  sur  L'Independance  de 
L'Esthonie,"  presente  a  la  Conference  de  la  Paix  par  La  Delegation  Esthonienne. 
Also  another  document  entitled  *^The  Esthonian  Review,''  dated  July  25,  1919, 
published  in  London,  England. 

4.  As  to  Latvia,  the  country  of  the  Letts,  composed  of  the  Provinces  of  Courland, 
Livonia,  and  Latgale,  a  document  entitled  *' Memorandum  on  Latvia,"  addressed  to 
the  Peace  Conference  by  the  Lettish  delegation,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  John 
J.  Kalnin,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the  Lettish  National  League  of  America,  108  East 
Thirtieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  addressed  to  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

6.  As  to  Ukraine:  A  document  entitled  "Memorial  and  Petition  for  Liberty,"  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris  by 
the  delegates  of  the  Ukrainian  convention  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  on  the  3rd  day 
of  August,  1919,  in  the  Ukrainian  Hall,  New  Britain,  Conn. ;  also  a  document  entitled 
"The  Ukraine  and  the  Ukrainians,"  by  Stefen  Rudnitsky;  also  a  document  entitled 
"Ukraine  on  the  Road  to  Freedom."  published  by  the  Ukrainian  National  Committee 
of  the  United  States;  also  a  document  entitled  "Memorial,  Addressed  to  His  Excel- 
lency, the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Senators  of  the  United  States  and 
Representatives  in  Congress, "  dated  July  9. 1919,  published  by  the  UkrainianNational 
Committee  of  the  United  States;  also  a  document  entitled  "Resolutions  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  mass  meeting  attended  by  5,000  Americans  and  representatives  of 
Ukrainians,  Lithuanians,  Letts,  and  Esthonians,  residing  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  on  May  25,  1919,  published  by  Ukrainian 
National  Committee  of  the  United  States;  also  a  document  entitled  "Ukraine,  a 
Monthly  Review  of  Ukrainian  Affairs  and  the  Problems  of  Eastern  Europe, "  published 
by  the  Ukrainian  Alliance  of  America. 

6.  As  to  Lithuania:  A  document  entitled  "Independence  for  the  Lithuanian 
Nation''  or  "Lithuania's  Case  for  Independence,"  issued  by  Lithuanian  National 
Council  in  United  States  of  America;  a  book  entitled  "The  History  of  the  Lithuanian 
Nation  and  its  Present  National  Aspirations, "  published  by  the  LiUiuanian  Catholic 
Truth  Society;  another  document  entitled  "Lithuania  Blocks  Germany,"  issued  by 
the  Lithuanian  National  Council,  6  West  Forty-eighth  Street,  New  York;  also  another 
doctunent  entitled  "Lithuania  and  Poland.  Why  Lithuania  should  be  Free.  A 
Spirit  of  Anns  Could  not  Crush  Her." 

We  beg  that  these  documents  be  filed  with  the  records  of  your  committee,  so  they 
can  be  accessible  in  the  futiure. 

(Thereupon,   at  12.50  o'clock  p.  m.,   the  committee  adjourned 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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